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HANSARD'S 

Parliamentary  Debates 

During  the  Second  Session  of/^eTwELFTH  Parliament 

of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland,  appointed  to  meet  at  Westminster j 

4th  February,  1836, 

in  the  Sixth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  Majesty 

WILLIAM  THE  FOURTH. 
S'auxtf^  VuXumt  ut  fit  SMAon. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  June  3,  1836. 

lfnvni.3  Btlk.  Rctd  « third  time  :—IiMolTCDtI>ebCorir 
(Inbnd).— €t.  AmTt  Chapel  (Waodtworth).  Matriaget' 
VaHditir.  RcwIaBeeondtime:— CooKdidatedFund. 
'  Felitkiiis  pwiMted.  By  Lord  WHABNcurrs,  ftom 
KiMaooir-uMMi-HiTLU  agidnat  Putriahmoit  of  Death 
for  any  Crime  but  Murdcr.^-By  the  Blabop  of  Lin oour» 
Aom  TarkNia  plaoes,  for  Better  Otaaerrance  of  the  Sabbath. 
—By  Earl  Gmsr  and  Marqueai  of  CLAjnucAADS,  ftom 
varioua  plaees,  in  Favour  of  Municipal  Corporations' 
Act  (Irdand),  as  passed  by  the  Commons.— By  the  Mai^ 
quess  of  CLAJnucAnna,  ikom  Tarlous  phKM»  for  AboU- 
tioB  or  TUhea  (btiand). 

Railways.]  The  Marquess  of  Clan- 
ricarde  wished  to  move  the  third  reading 
of  the  BirmiDgham,  Bristol*  and  Thames 
JanctioD  Railway  Bills^  if  the  proposition 
were  not  to  be  opposed  by  the  noble  Duke 
opposite,  who,  he  understood,  was  anxious 
to  move  a  resolution  on  the  subject  of 
Railway  Bills  generally.  He  did  not  be« 
lieve  that  the  noble  Duke  would  object  to 
the  third  reading  of  the  Bill. 

The  Doke  of  Wellington  sincerely  wish- 
ed that  all  these  railway  projects  might 
prove  successful,,  but  in  proportion  as  they 
were  snccessitil,  in  the  same  proportion 
was  it  desirable  that  there  should  not  be  a 
perpetual  monopoly  established  in  the 
country.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
had  a  strong  feeling  that  it  was  desirable 
to  insert  in  all  these  Bills  some  clause  to 
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enable  the  Government  or  the  Parliament 
to  revise  the  enactments  contained  in  them, 
at  some  future  period.  He  conceived 
that,  by  carrying  these  measures  into  exe- 
cution, a  very  great  injustice  was  often 
done  to  many  proprietors  in  the  country, 
and  they  were  forced  to  submit  to  gireat 
inconvenience,  or  to  contend  against  that 
inconvenience,  by  means  of  incurring 
a  very  large  expense,  both  in  that  and  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.  If  some 
measure  of  the  description  to  which  he 
alluded  were  not  adopted,  and  if  these 
railroads  were  to  become  monopolies  in 
the  hands  of  the  present  or  of  future  pro- 
prietors,  they  would  hereafter  be  only 
enabled  to  get  the  better  of  such  mono- 
polies  by  forming  fresh  lines  of  road,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  interests  of  the  land- 
ed proprietors,  and  to  the  great  increase  of 
expense  and  inconvenience.  These  cir- 
cumstances had  most  forcibly  struck  his 
mind.  He  had  had  the  subject  under 
consideration  for  some  days ;  he  had  con- 
versed with  others  respecting  it,  and  it 
appeared  to  him,  that  some  plan  ought  to 
be  devised,  in  order  to  bring  these  rail- 
roads under  the  supervision  of  Parliament 
at  some  future  period.  He,  therefore,  was 
anxious  that  the  further  proceedings  in 
all  these  Bills  should  be  suspended  for  a 
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short  time,  that  he  might  propose  some 
clause,  or  introduce  some  measure,  to 
meet  the  object  to  which  he  had  referred. 
He  thought  it  was  a  subject,  the  consider- 
ation of  which  ought  not  to  fall  on  any 
individual,  but  which  the  Government 
ought  to  take  in  hand.  He  was,  however, 
perfectly  ready  to  take  the  responsibility 
with  the  ^Government  in  proposing  such  a 
tneasure  for  the  consideration  of  their  Lord- 
ships; but  he  did  think  thatsomething  ought 
to  be  done,  in  order  that  the  Legislature 
might  be  invested  with  the  power  of 
revising  these  enactments  after  a  certain 
time. 

Lord  Whameliffe  approved  of  the  sug- 
gestion which  had  been  thrown  out  by  the 
noble  Duke.  He  conceived  that  the 
adoption  of  some  measure  of  the  kind 
would  be  nothipe  more  than  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  landed  proprietors. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  did  not 
mean  to  discuss  the  point  adverted  to  by 
the  noble  Duke;  but  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  point  out  the  state  of  the  Bill,  which  he 
wished  to  have  read  a  third  time.  That 
Bill  had  passed  unopposed  through  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  (but  with  amend- 
ments in  their  Lordships' House),  and  it 
was  desirable  that  it  should  be  read  a  third 
time  as  soon  as  possible.  If  it  were  pass- 
ed to-night,  it  would  probably  be  the  law 
of  the  land  on  Monday  next ;  but  if  it 
were  not  passed  now,  it  would  most  likely 
be  a  very  long  time  before  it  became  law. 
He  understood  that  the  measure  contem- 
plated by  the  noble  Duke  would  have  re- 
ference to  those  Bills  which  had  passed,  as 
well  as  to  those  which  were  to  be  consider- 
ed in  future.  If  that  were  so,  the  object 
of  the  noble  Duke  would  not  be  affected  by 
allowing  the  Bill  to  be  now  read  a  third  time. 

The  Duke  of  WelUngton  denied  that 
the  measure  which  he  contemplated  was 
intended  to  have  a  retrospective  eflfect. 
He  wished  a  clause  of  the  nature  to  which 
he  had  alluded  to  be  inserted  in  these 
Bills  before  they  became  the  law  of  the 
land.  He  conceived  that  this  ought  to  be 
done  on  the  first  opportunity  that  offered, 
and  he  believed  that  the  present  was  that 
first  opportunity.  He  was  anxious  that 
such  a  provision  as  he  had  described 
should  be  inserted  as  a  clause  in  the  Bill ; 
at  the  same  time,  he  should  be  very 
sorry  to  interfere  with  the  private  in- 
terests of  individuals  by  any  unnecessary 
delay. 

The    Marquess   of    Clanricarde  found 


that  he  had  misunderstood  the  noble 
Duke,  and  he  would  not  press  the  third 
reading  then.  When  the  noble  Duke 
spoke  of  seizing  the  first  opportunity  for 
the  introduction  of  such  a  clause,  he  was 
in  error  if  he  supposed  that  the  present 
was  the  first  Railway  Bill  that  had  arrived 
at  such  an  advanced  stage.  He  believed, 
on  the  contrary,  that  several  Railway 
Bills  had  already  received  the  royal 
assent. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  this  was  a 
subject  well  worthy  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  He  agreed  in  the  general 
principle  laid  down  by  the  noble  Duke. 
Something  ought  to  be  clone  to  accomplish 
the  object  to  which  the  noble  Duke  had 
directed  their  attention ;  and  he  should  be 
happy  to  co-operate  with  the  noble  Duke 
in  the  formation  of  such  a  measure. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdoume  wished  to 
know  what  course  the  noble  Duke  meant 
to  pursue  ? 

The  Duke  of  Welkngton  said,  that  A 
the  coarse  of  a  few  days  he  should  be  able 
to  bring  forward  this  subject;  and  h.  the 
mean  time  it  would  be  necessary  io  stop 
the  further  progress  of  the  Bills  now  before 
the  House. 

The  conversation  terminated. 

Bishopric  of  Durham  Bill.]  The 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  in  moving  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  the  committal  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Durham  Bill,  said  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  measure  should  be  passed 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  There  was 
a  clause  in  the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of 
certain  local  courts.  On  that  point  very 
strong  representations  had  been  made,  in 
.order  to  retain  one  of  these  Courts.  He 
alluded  to  the  Court  of  Pleat.  At  their 
Lordships  might  deem  it  expedient  not  to 
abolish  that  Court,  and  at  some  alterations 
must  be  made  in  the  Bill  if  that  were  the 
case,  he  trusted  that  the  noble  and  learn* 
ed  Lord  would  allow  the  measure  to  go 
through  the  Committee  to-night,  pro 
forma.  The  proposed  amendments  might 
then  be  printed,  and  they  could  be  con- 
sidered on  the  report  or  on  the  third  read- 
ing. By  this  means  all  unnecessary  delay 
would  be  avoided. 

Lord  Lyndhunt  said,  he  was  anxious 
that  the  Court  of  Pleas  should  not  be 
abolished,  because  the  general  feeling  was, 
that  justice  was  promptly  and  effectually 
administered  in  that  Court.  He  had  no 
objection  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
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MarquesSy  and  in  order  to  remove  any 
I  difficulty,  be  would  propose  his  amend- 
ineots  theo. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  said,  be 
I  could  DOt,  in  justice  to  the  petitioners 
against  the  Bill,  let  this  opportunity  pass 
I  without  again  expressing  bis  opinion.  It 
I  was  not  his  intention  to  make  any  obser* 
I  vationson  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the 
I  See  of  Duihain,  until  tbe  Bill  appropriating 
tliose  revenues  was  regularly  before  them ; 
'  but  he  begged  leave  to  state  wbat  was  tbe 
opinion  of  the  petitioners  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  abolition  of  those  Courts. 
The  petitioners  clearly  pointed  out  the 
great  loss  and  inconvenience  which  the 
county  would  experience  in  consequence 
of  the  proposed  arrangement.  He  was 
extremely  sorry  that  tbe  noble  Duke  (tbe 
Duke  of  Wellington),  who  bad  so  fre- 
quently declared  his  anxiety  to  uphold 
all  our  ancient  institutions,  should  have 
stated  it  to  be  his  intention  to  support 
this  Bill.  And  what  were  the  grounds 
on  which  he  meant  to  afford  it  that  sup- 
port? Why,  he  said  that  he  would  take 
that  course,  because  the  measure  was 
recommended  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. If  the  noble  Duke  approved 
of  everr  thing  recommended  by  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commission,  be  must  approve 
of  much  that  was  recommended  by  per- 
sons whose  opinion,  with  reference  to  the 
Charch  Establishment,  was  very  different 
from  bis  own.  He,  therefore,  came  to 
this  conclusion,  that  the  noble  Duke  could 
not  agree  to  all  the  details  contained  in 
the  Reports  which  had  emanated  from 
(hat  Commission.  The  Commissioners 
had  altered  their  opinion  over  and  over 
again.  Let  their  Lordships,  for  instance, 
look  to  the  See  of  Bristol.  On  that  point 
the  eyes  of  the  Commissioners  had,  it  ap- 
peared, been  opened.  If  that  were  so,  he 
could  not  unaerstand  why  they  should 
not  look  ag^in  into  the  case  of  the  county 
of  Durham.  Considering  the  statements 
made  in  the  petitions  which  he  had  pre- 
sented, it  did  appear  to  him  that  the 
Commissioners  had  recommended  the  Le- 
gislature to  do  one  of  the  most  unjust 
Slings  that  he  had  ever  heard  of.  ^fow, 
of  whom  was  the  Commission  composed  ? 
He  saw  the  signatures  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  of 
Mr.  W.  Wynn,  Ac,  affixed  to  the  first 
Report.  To  the  second  Report  were  affixed 
the  signatures  of  Mtlboiirue,  8.  Rice,  and 
J.  C.  Hobhouse— iudividuals  whose  feed- 
ings with  respect  to  tbe  Church  Estab- 


lishment were  very  different  from  those 
that  were  entertained  by  tbe  preceding 
Commissioners.  These  latter  individuals 
were  for  pursuing  a  course  of  parsimonious 
economy ;  but  he  believed  if  they  had  a 
cheap  hierarchy  they  would  soon  have  a 
cheap  monarchy.  The  second  Report, 
speaking  of  the  palatine  jurisdiction  of 
Durham,  said,  *'  With  respect  to  the  Bi- 
shopric of  Durham,  we  have  been  informed 
by  Viscount  Melbourne,  that  your  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  approve  of  a  plan  for 
detaching  from  that  See  its  palatine  juris- 
diction, and  for  placing  the  county  of 
Durham  on  the  same  footing  as  to  secular 
affairs  with  the  other  English  counties." 
Now,  the  noble  Duke  stated,  that  he 
would  support  this  Bill,  which  removed 
that  jurisdiction,  because  the  proposition 
was  recommended  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.  But  it  would  appear  that 
the  noble  Viscount  was  the  individual 
who  recommended  the  plan,  and  not  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  He  could 
not  see,  therefore,  how  the  noble  Duke 
could  ^ive  the  measure  his  support  as 
emanatmg  from  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commission.-  He  should  now  advert 
to  tbe  reasons  which  induced  the  petition- 
ers to  object  to  the  abolition  of  the  Courts 
of  Chancery  and  Pleas  in  tbe  county  of 
Durham.  With  respect  to  the  first,  they 
said,  "  That  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in 
particular,  gives  the  advantage  to  the  in- 
habitants of  obtaining  the  concurrence  of 
infant  beirs-at-law  and  trustees,  and  of 
prosecuting  tbe  other  matters  appertain- 
ing to  the  amicable  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Equity  at  a  slight  expense.'' 
And  why,  he  asked,  should  that  advan- 
'tage  be  taken  away  without  full  inquiry  ? 
It  had  not  been  removed  from  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  and  why  should  it  be  taken 
from  Durham?  Why  should  this  harsh 
measure  be  restricted  to  Durham  alone? 
With  respect  to  the  Court  of  Pleas,  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  taken  up  that 
subject.  He  hoped  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  would  succeed  in  preventing 
the  abolition  of  that  Court ;  and  he  trusted 
that  the  noble  and  learned  I^rd  would 
also  make  a  stand  for  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  prevent  it  being  annihilated. 
If  a  proper  case  were  made  out  for  that 
Court,  as  he  was  certain  could  be  done, 
why  should  it  not  be  left  untouched  ?  He 
should  be  glad  to  know  why,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  difficult  tnsk,  he  was  de- 
serted by  noble  Lords  on  that  side  of  the 
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House  ?  On  wtlat  grounds  did  they  sup- 
port this  Bill  ?  He  should,  of  course,  be 
told,  because  the  measure  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. But  that  was  no  reason  for 
upholding  one  of  the  most  unjust  and 
cruel  measures  that  was  ever  brought  be- 
fore Parliament.  The  petitioners  further 
stated,  id  support  of  the  continuance  of 
these  Courts, — 

"  1st.  Tbat  the  Courts  are  of  immense  ad- 
vantage to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  in 
enabling  them  to  sue  for  and  obtain  payment 
of  debts  due  to  tliem  at  a  much  less  expense 
than  in  the  courts  at  Westminster.  2d.  That 
if  the  Courts  are  aboHshed,  the  inhabitants 
will  be  compelled  to  resort  to  the  superior 
Courts,  and  thereby  be  subjected  to  an  in- 
creased expense  per  annum  of  at  least  5,000/.. 
without  the  slightest  additional  advantage. 
3d.  That  no  case  of  abuse  in  the  practice  of 
the  Courts  of  Pleas  and  Chancery  can  be 
established  to  justify  their  abolition;  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  such  proof,  the  advantages 
now  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  ought  not  to 
be  taken  from  them.  4th.  That  no  proper 
inquiry  has  been  instituted  into  the  necessity 
of  the  abolition  of  the  Courts,  all  information 
obtained  having  been  procured  from  one  or 
two  irresponsible  individuals  in  Durham,  by  a 
gentleman  sent  down  for  that  purpose,  and 
without  any  public  inquiry." 

He  conceived,  after  these  statements,  that 
their  Lordships  ought  to  pause  before  they 
consented  to  such  a  measure  as  this.  For 
his  own  part,  he  must  protest  in  the 
strongest  manner  against  the  present  pro- 
ceeding for  the  a^lition  of  those  most 
useful  Courts. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down  had 
complained  of  his  taking  him  by  surprise 
with  respect  to  the  support  he  had  chosen 
to  give  the  Bill  before  their  Lordships. 
He  (the  Duke  of  Wellington)  had  been  a 
party  to  the  appointment  of  the  Commis- 
sion so  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  noble 
Lord  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  and  al- 
though that  Commission  had  certainly 
been  considerably  changed  since  he  was 
in  office,  yet  he  felt  happy  in  being  able 
to  give  his  support  to  a  measure  brought 
forward  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  having 
the  Report  of  its  members  for  its  basis. 
The  noble  Lord  had  complained  of  his 
having  deserted  and  disappointed  him 
upon  this  question  ;  but,  in  reality,  the 
contrary  was  the  case ;  for  when  he  bore 
in  mind  that  the  noble  Lord,  during  the 
time  that  he  (the  Duke  of  Wellington) 
was  in  office,  had  concurred  with  him  in 


the  propriety  of  appointing  the  Commis- 
sion, he  thought  that  he  should  not  be 
far  wrong  in  saying,  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  deserted  and  disappointed  him.  He 
would  only  repeat,  that  be  felt  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  in  being  enabled  to  give 
his  support  to  the  present  or  any  other 
measure  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  which 
he  could  conscientiously  vote  for. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  hoped,  that 
when  the  See  of  Durham  Appropriation 
Bill  should  be  brought  from  the  Com- 
mons, their  Lordships  would  show  every 
attention  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
late  Bishop,  as  regarded  the  institutions 
in  Durham  which  had  been  founded  by 
him. 

The  House  went  into  Committee,  and 
the  Bill,  with  amendments,  passed  through 
the  Committee.  The  Report  to  be  re- 
ceived. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Friday,  June  3,  1836. 

Mtitotm.]  BiDi.  Reftd  a  leooDd  time  t—Munidpal  Cor 
ponUoni  (Scotland). 

Petitioos  pKMQted.  By  Mr.  Aldemum  TBOMPaov,  ftom 
the  Attomiet  of  Sunderland  for  Repeal  of  Duty  Certifl- 
catet.— By  leveral  Hon.  Mamuias  flrom  various  plaeea 
for  Amendment  of  Faolorics  Regulatkm  Aet^By  Mrecal 
MsMBBRa  flrom  various  places  against  Turnpike  Trusts 
Consolidation  BUL^By  Mr.  Lucas,  flrom  Monsgfaan,  finr 
Excise  Licenses  (Irdsnd)  BUL— By  serecal  How.  Msif- 
Bsna,  flrom  various  places,  that  the  House  do  adbece  to  the 
Provisions  of  Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland)  Bill,  as 
originally  passed  by  the  House. — By  several  How.  Man- 
naaa,  from  various  places  for  AboUtioa  of  Tithes  (Ireland). 
—By  Mr.  Gaora,  ftom  the  Statkmecs  of  London  for  a 
Drawbsck  of  the  Duty  on  the  Stodu  in  hand.— By  Sir. 
BoLLuro,  from  B<4ton>Ie-Moon,  for  equalisation  of  Duty 
on  East  and  West-India- Sugars.— By  Mr.  PAamotT,  flrom 
the  Dissenters  of  Totness  for  Abolition  of  Church  Rates.— 
By  Mr.  Holland  and  Sia  E.  Codeinoton,  from  several 
places  tot  extension  of  Ume  of  repayment  of  Money  bor- 
rowed for  Building  Woikhouses.— By  Mr.  SoaaLBTT* 
flrom  Lewes,  against  Vote  by  Ballot.— By  Dr.  BowmiNo* 
from  Fenwick,  for  Alteration  of  Law  relating  to  Statute 
Labour  (Scotland).— By  Dr.'BowniNO,  from  Fenwidc,  fbr 
Abolition  of  Flogging  and  Naval  Impressment.— By  Sia 
R.  VnriAif,  trom  Medical  Profeision  (Bristol),  for  remu« 
neiation  for  attending  Coronet's  Inquests,  and  flrom  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Lower  Canada,  against  alfecaratioii 
of  Timber  Duties. — By  Mr.  Loca,  from  Spirit  Dealers  of 
Kihnaud,  in  fiivour  of  Spirituous  Liquors  Bill;  and  flrom 
the  Hand-Loom  Weavers  of  Saltcoats  and  St.  Quiroee, 
for  Regulation  of  Wages,  and  flrom  Cature,  against  Salmon 
Fisheries  Bill. 

Tithes  and  Church  (Ireland)— Ad- 
journed Debate — ^Third  Day.J  Mr. 
Sergeant  Jackson  in  rising  to  address  the 
House  said^  he  had  offered  himself  at  au 
earlier  period  of  the  debate  fur  that  pur- 
pose, but  had  not  succeeded  in  catcnin^ 
the  Speaker's  eye.  He  was  rather  pleased 
than  otiierwise  at  that  circumstance,  be- 
I  cause^   since  he   had    before    risen^   the 
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inportant  question  wbich  now  awaited 
the  decision  of  the  House  had  been  placed 
upon  its  true  grounds.  The  question  now 
resolred  itself  into  this — *'  are  we  to  have 
ao  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  or  are 
we  not  ?  He,  perhaps*  might  be  thought 
to  have  stated  the  question  within  too 
narrow  a  compass,  and  he  certainly  did 
believe  it  was  a  question  affecting  the  wel- 
fare and  dearest  interests,  not  merely  of 
Ireland,  but  of  this  great  and  extensive 
empire.  He  believed  the  question  to  be 
this,  and  no  less  than  this«-^'  are  we  to 
hare  an  Established  Church  within  this 
empire  at  all  ?"  He  believed  that  if  it  were 
not  now  distinctly  avowed  to  that  extent, 
sooner  or  later  the  question  must  come 
to  that.  Nay,  he  believed  that  if  they 
went  <m  in  the  downward  course  proposed 
to  them,  they  would  at  no  distant  day 
have  to  decide  whether  they  were  to  have 
preserved  to  them  and  their  posterity  the 
blessings  of  the  British  monarchy  and  con- 
stitution. It  had  been  stated  again  and 
again,  even  within  these  walls,  &at  this 
nuisance,  as  the  Protestant  Church  was 
termed,  must  be  abated.  Delcnda  est 
Carthago  was  the  cry  now  used.  The 
bon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  the  Member 
for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Sheil)  had  no  later  than 
last  night  uttered  this  striking  exclama- 
tion^ — "Down  with  the  institution  which 
cannot  be  sustained  save  by  Old  Sarum  and 
Gatton."  Therefore,  it  was  now,  within 
these  walls  and  outside  of  them,  boldly 
stated  that  the  Established  Church  in  Ire- 
land must  be  destroyed.  He  was  quite 
aware  that  the  bon.  and  learned  Member, 
finding  from  the  loud  cheers  from  this  side 
of  the  House  that  he  had  spoken  too  plainly, 
afterwards  sought  to  correct  his  expres- 
sions and  spoke  of  the  abuses  of  the  Church 
— but  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  lan- 
guage he  had  reaU?  used,  and  it  was  evident 
Irom  the  quarter  wnere  the  cheers  proceeded 
that  his  real  meaning  was  perfectly  well 
understood.  But  even  supposing  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  applied  him* 
self  to  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  he  would 
ask  what  were  the  abuses  which  he  had 
established  or  even  alleged  against  the  Irish 
Church  ?  And  if  the  House  would  coolly 
and  dispassionately  consider  the  subject, 
he  would  renture  to  say,  that  they  would 
find  no  ground  of  complaint,  which  would 
justify  them  in  plundering  it  of  its  reve- 
nues, and  signing  its  death-warrant.  He 
had  taken  notes  of  the  topics  which  the 
bon«  and  learned  Gentleman  had  urged  in 
]ib  ^eech  last  night  -,  and  bis  first  diarge 
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against  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
was,  that  the  Clergy  of  that  Church,  for- 
sooth,  had  had  the  audacity  to  assert  their 
claim  to  a  legal  and  incontrovertible  right. 
He  begged  to  know  whether  they  had 
already  arrived  at  the  time  when  it  was  to 
be  made  a  charge  against  a  body  or  an 
individual,  that  they  appealed  to  the  laws  of 
the  land  in  the  defence,  or  for  the  assertion 
of  their  own  rights,  that  the  clergy  were 
to  be  maligned  and  persecuted  because 
they  had  dared  to  appeal  to  the  laws  for 
the  recovery  of  their  undoubted  right? 
This  property  had  belonged  to  the  Church 
for  centuries ;  but  it  rested  not  merely  upon 
the  possession  of  centuries ;  it  rested  upon 
one  of  the  most  solemn  national  compacts 
that  ever  had  been  entered  into.  The 
House  would  readily  conjecture  that  he 
referred  to  the  legislative  Union  between 
the  two  countries.  By  that  solemn  com* 
pact  it  was  made  an  indispensable  and 
fundamental  provision,  that  tlie  branch  of 
the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
established  in  Ireland,  should  be  main, 
tained  inviolable.  And  it  was  not  to  be 
forgotten, that  this  Act  of  Union  was  passed 
sul^equently  to  the  period  when  Roman 
Catholics  obtained  political  power,  as  the 
House  was  aware  that  the  elective  franchise 
was  conferred  on  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
1793,  and  the  Act  of  Union  was  not  passed 
till  the  year  1800.  The  next  charge  made 
against  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land by  the  hon.  and  learned  Grentleman 
was,  that  they  had  been  ^ded  in  enforcing 
their  legal  rights  by  a  body  called  the  Lay 
Association.  Upon  a  former  occasion  he 
had  not  hesitated  to  avow  that  he  was  a 
Member  of  that  Lay  Association.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny  had 
given  notice  of  a  motion,  that  he  would 
move  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  a  certain  illegal  Association  in 
Ireland,  called  the  Lay  Association.  He 
had  attended  in  his  place  on  the  day  for 
which  the  notice  stood  upon  the  books  of 
the  House,  but  it  was  withdrawn  sub 
sileniio.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  renewed  his  notice,  and  had  fixed  it 
for  a  day  in  which  it  was  quite  impossible 
he  coula  have  attended.  He  had  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  who  had  fixed  it  for  another 
day,  but  from  that  time  to  this  nothing 
more  had  been  heard  of  it.  He  would  only 
observe,  that  when  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  should  think  proper  to  bring  it 
forward,  he  should  be  ready  to  meet  him. 
But  all  the  time  this  notice  hadj  been  qa 
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the  books,  stigmatising  the  Association  as 
an  illegal  Association,  and  that  he  supposed 
was  the  object  of  that  learned  Gentleman* 
What  was  the  next  topic  to  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Qentlcman  (Mf.  Sheil)  had 
adverted  ?  He  had  ventured  to  say  in  the 
face  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament, 
that  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland  had 
arrayed  itself  against  the  king's  Govern^ 
ment.  Some  hon.  Members  opposite  cried 
hear,  hear,  but  did  they  think  it  would  be 
useful  to  Ireland — did  they  think  it  would 
tend  to  produce  peace  and  subordination 
in  that  country  to  hear  charges  of  this  de- 
scription brought  against  those  high  and 
respectable  characters  who  administered 
the  law  in  that  country  ?  And  he  must 
own  that  upon  this,  as  upon  other  occasions, 
he  had  been  disgusted  and  shocked  that 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  should  hare  sat 
silent  and  heard  .such  charges  preferred, 
and  have  suffered  them  to  pass  unrebuked. 
He  could  conceive  rtothing  more  destructive 
to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  society >  than 
that  such  false  charges  should  be  allowed 
to  be  brought  with  impunity  against  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  land.  It 
was  the  duty  of  his  Majesty*s  Ministers  to 
see  those  authorities  treated  with  respect, 
at  least  with  common  justice ;  and  he 
thought  they  had  failed  in  their  duty  by 
permitting  servants  of  their  own  to  join  in 
vilifying  the  judges  of  the  land.  But  he 
would  go  further  and  say,  that  the  charge 
would  have  been  much  more  correctly  stated 
if  it  had  been  inverted,  and  if  it  were 
stated  that  the  Government  in  Ireland  had 
arrayed  itself  against  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer. The  revered  Judges  of  that  high 
Court,  than  whom  there  were  not  more 
learned,  more  honourable,  or  more  highly 
respected  individuals  in  the  land,  had  pro* 
iiounced  a  solemn  judgment  upon  the  im- 
portant question  which  had  come  before 
them.  The  law-officers  of  the  Crown  were 
seen  to  enter  that  Court  and  argue  in  fa** 
vour  of  those  charges  with  contempt  of  that 
Court*  The  law-officers  were  replied  to  by 
his  respected  friends,  Mr.  Pennefather  and 
Mn  Smith,  and  after  a  patient  hearing 
and  a  full  debate,  the  Court  had  come  to  a 
decision,  of  the  correctness  of  which  he 
believed  no  lawyer  could  entertain  a  doubt. 
He  was  rejoiced  to  hear  that  an  appeal  had 
been  lodged  against  that  decision,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  whatever  upon  his  mind  that 
the  court  of  dernier  resort  would  affirm 
the  decision  of  the  court  below.  Insinua. 
tions  were  alio  thrown  out  asainst  one  of 
the  Judges  of  tho  Court  of  Bxcbe<}uea>- 


namely.  Baron  Smith-^than  whom  there 
was  not  living  a  man  of  a  higher  sense  of 
honour,  and  more  spotless  integrity ;  ttiat 
he  had  '^  conveniently'*  oome  down  to  court 
after  a  long  absence,  for  the  special  pur» 
pose  of  deciding  that  motion.  He  would 
never,  please  God,  hazard  au  assertion  on  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  that  House  or  elsewhcrei 
of  which  he  had  not  satisfactory  evidence  | 
and,  therefore,  he  had  abstained,  when  that 
vile  insinuation  had  been  thrown  out,  from 
stating  that  of  which  he  then  entertained 
no  doubt  from  bis  recollection,  namely^ 
that  it  was  utterly  destitute  of  foundation  ; 
but  now  he  was  able  to  state  with  absolute 
certainty,  having  ascertained  the  facts 
whilst  in  Ireland  during  the  recess,  that 
the  learned  Baron »  whose  absence  from  th« 
bench  had  been  occasioned  by  a  severe  in* 
disposition,  in  his  anxiety  to  discharge  hia 
public  duty,  though  by  no  means  reoovered, 
had  come  down  to  court  on  the  Monday 
preceding,  and  had  sat  on  the  Tuesday^ 
the  Wednesday,  and  the  Thursday  imme« 
diately  preceding  the  Friday  on  which  the 
motion  m  question  came  on  (  and  be  could 
tell  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  or 
rather  he  would  tell  the  House,  upon  the 
authority  of  that  eminent  and  independent 
Judge,  that  he  had  no  more  idea  that  suoh 
a  motion  was  depending,  or  likely  to  come 
on,  than  he  had  of  what  was  to  be  moved 
in  Westminster-hall  on  that  day ;  and  as 
the  motion  lay  upon  his  Majesty's  Attor-* 
ney-General,  it  is  obvious  that  it  could  only 
have  been  known  by  communication  from 
him,  whether  he  intended  to  bring  it  for- 
ward, or  at  what  time  }  and  yet  this  insult 
was  offered  to  one  of  the  King's  Judges  in 
the  presence  of  his  Migeety's  Ministers  and 
his  Attorney* General  for  Ireland,  who 
neither  rebuked  nor  repelled  it.  The  next 
topic  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Tipperary  had  referred,  was  one  to 
which  no  man  of  humanity  could  advert 
without  pain-^namely,  the  collision  at 
Rathcotmac,  in  which  human  life  had  been 
sacrificed*  But  he  begged  to  know  who 
were  the  persons  responsible  for  the  colli* 
sions  which  had  taken  place  ?  A  tremeu* 
dous  responsibility  it  was  [cheerel.  Did 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  by  their  cheers 
mean  to  charge  it  against  the  Irish  Church  ? 
[cheers].  Did  they  charge  it  against  the 
clergy  of  that  Church?  [cheers].  He 
supposed  he  was  to  conclude  from  these 
cheers  that  they  did — but  he  begged  leave 
with  great  respect  for  those  who  cheered, 
to  deny  the  charge  as  applicable  to  the 
Church  or  her  miBidters*  ^9  thought 
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it  capable  of  demonstratioD,  that  the  per- 
goQS  who  agitated  Irdaod,  both  lay  and 
derical)  were  respousible  for  these  tre- 
mendous results.  He  was  quite  aware  that 
the  dreadful  affair  of  Rathcormac  was 
charged  upon  the  Irish  Church.  There 
DeFer  wia^  in  his  opinioo,  a  charge  more 
devoid  of  truth — and  as  he  had  the  means 
of  referring  to  the  depositions  taken  before 
the  Coroner^  and  to  the  affidavits  which  had 
been  brought  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  in  the  motion  to  quash  the  inqui- 
Mtion  of  the  Coroner's  Jury,  he  would  beg 
leave  to  state  to  the  House  the  real  facts 
of  the  case :  Archdeacon  Ryder  was  rector 
of  a  parish  in  which  the  premises  of  the 
Widow  Ryan  were  situated,  from  whom 
a  large  arrear  of  tithe  composition  was  due 
to  him.  He  was  desirous  of  obtaining  it, 
but  was  told  by  her  that  she  dare  not  pay 
it— that  she  was  perfectly  willing  to  do  so, 
but  that  were  she  to  pay  it  without  com<- 
pulsioD,  her  life  would  not  be  worth  a 
week's  purchase ;  but  she  said  that  if  Arch- 
deacon Ryder  would  apply  to  the  proper 
authorities,  and  would  bring  a  party  of  the 
military  into  her  neighbourhood,  she  and 
her  neighbours  would  cheerfully  pay.  He 
(the  Archdeacon)  accordingly  obtained  the 
assistance  of  the  military,  and  they  went 
to  the  spot  under  the  direction  of  a  just* 
ice  of  the  peace.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  this  did  not  occur  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Member  for  Tamworth,  but  under  the  one 
which  preceded  it.  He  did  not  state  this 
for  the  purpose  of  casting  any  imputation 
upon  that  Government.  It  was  the  duty 
of  every  Government  to  enforce  obe- 
dieiioe  to  the  Jaw,  and  therefore  they  did 
nothing  more  than  their  duty  in  granting 
the  aid  of  the  military  on  this  occasion. 
The  military  party  assembled  and  marched 
towards  the  place.  The  peasantry,  not  of 
the  neighbourhood,  but  brought  from  a 
distance,  straogecs,  to  the  number  of  sere- 
ral  hundreds,  as  it  appeared  in  evidence  at 
the  inquest,  collected  together,  armed  with 
Uudgeons  and  deadly  weapons,  also  pro* 
oeeded  towards  the  place,  yellinff  ^  no 
tithes,**  ''down  with  tithes,"  and  other 
esdmmations  of  that  sort  The  mob  took 
another  route,  and  arrived  before  the  mili- 
tary at  the  house  of  the  widow  Ryan. 
Ardideacon  Ryder  went  to  the  house  of 
this  woman,  and  asked  her  for  her  tithe : 
she  was  actually  about  to  pay  it,  but  was 
prevented,  and  the  military  were  attacked ; 
and  a  similar  scene  to  that  which  occurred 
|kt  CarridEshock  was  likely  to  result.    The 
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military  refrained  as  k)ng  as  possible  from 
uain^  their  fire-arms,  but,  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity, to  prevent  themselves  from  being 
destroyed  on  the  spot,  they  were  compelled 
in  self-defence  to  fire,  and  unfortunately 
lives  were  sacrificed.  He  did  not  hesitate 
as  a  lawyer  to  say,  and  he  spoke  in  the 
presence  of  lawyers,  that  if  a  lawless  and 
riotous  mob  armed  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  altering  by  force  that  whicm  is 
established  by  the  law  of  the  land,  such  an 
assembly  is  of  a  treasonable  character.  It 
amounts  to  a  levying  of  war  against  the 
King,  and  no  man  could  doubt  that  the 
military  and  police  were  fully  justified  in 
resisting  such  a  mob,  especially  in  defence 
of  their  own  lives.  Unfortimately  death 
had  ensued,  and  no  man  in  the  House  or 
out  of  it  had  more  deeply  deplored  that 
calamity  than  the  clerg3rman  and  i^agis- 
trates  unhappily  concerned  in  that  affair. 
He  knew  one  of  them,  and  he  never  wit- 
nessed  mental  agony  which  could  be  com- 
pared to  that  whidi  that  gentleman  ap- 
peared to  suffer  in  consequence  of  that 
melancholy  transaction.  Nothing  could 
be  more  scandalous  than  the  scene  which 
occurred  at  the  inquest.  The  Jury,  in 
place  of  being  returned  by  constables, 
were  absolutely  nominated  by  bye-btanders 
and  partisans,  and  several  of  them  had  but 
a  partial  view,  and  heard  part  only  of  the 
evidence;  and  oould  it  be  wondered  at, 
under  such  circumstances,  and  amidst  all 
the  excitement  and  ferment  which  utterly 
prevented  them  from  forming  a  calm  and 
dispassionate  judgment,  that  the  Jury 
found  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against 
the  parties  concerned  ?  This  was  not  to  be 
submitted  to,  and  the  magistrates  applied 
to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  quash  that 
inquisition,  and  the  Court  did  quash  it, 
and  thereby  frustrated  the  obvious  inten- 
tion of  that  most  unjust  and  irregular 
finding,  which  was  to  put  the  accused 
upon  their  trial,  without  the  constitutional 
intervention  of  a  Grand  Jury.  A  Bill 
was  afterwards  sent  up  to  the  county 
Grand  Jury,  and  he  was  happy  to  say  the 
three-and-twenty  Grand  Jurors  of  the 
county  of  Cork  unanimously  ignored  it* 
These  were  the  simple  premises  upon 
which  the  charges  to  which  he  had  adverted 
were  brought  against  the  Irish  Church, 
and  he  thought,  that  if  tho  House  would 
do  him  the  honour  to  give  him  credit  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  facts  which  he  had 
stated,  they  would  be  satisfied  that  there 
never  were  charges  more  unfounded*  It 
was  his  duty  to  set  this  matter  in  its  true 
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Hglit— forit  was  continuallj  brought  for- 
ward, both  within  this  House  and  out  of 
it.  It  had  become  the  war-cry  of  the  oppo- 
site party ;  it  was  used  at  all  the  elections 
io  Ireland — and  nothing  was  left  undone  to 
excite  the  popular  mind;  placards  were 
posted,  and  ])aintings,  or  rather  daubs,  of 
the  scene  at  Rathcormac,  were  exhibited 
in  the  city  of  Cork,  at  the  election,  on  the 
walls  of  the  Committee-room  of  the  popu- 
lar candidates,  the  effect  of  which  virtually 
was,  greatly  to  endanger  the  public  peace 
and  die  safety  of  electors  in  the  opposite 
interest.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Tipperary  had  next  alluded  to  what 
occurred  at  Inniscarra,  another  of  those 
unfortunate  transactions;  and  he  (Mr. 
Jackson)  would  confidently  submit  to  the 
House,  aft^  laying  before  them  a  simple 
statement  of  the  facts  of  that  case,  whether 
it  was  just  to  stigmatise  the  derg3rman 
connected  with  that  transaction  as  a  mur- 
derer. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  drawn  a  most  touching  picture,  in  his 
powerful  language,  by  wluch  the  hon. 
Member  had,  no  doubt,  carried  away  the 
feelings  of  many  hon.  Gentlemen ;  and  he 
had  represented  this  clergyman  as  wiping 
away  his  tears  with  fingers  dripping  with 
the  blood  of  his  victim.  But  the  mis- 
fortune of  tlus  and  many  other  of  the 
representations  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was,  that  there  was  not  a 
particle  of  truth  in  them.  [[Mr.  H.  Grat' 
tan:  It  is  fact]  What,  Sir,  exclaimed 
Mr.  Sergeant  Jackscm,  a  matter  of  fact! 
Does  the  hon.  Gentleman  know  that 
the  rev.  clergyman  was  not  present 
upon  the  unhappy  occasion  ?  QMr.  GraU 
tan:  I  mean  it  is  matter  of  fact  that 
he  shed  tears.]  It  was  true  he  had 
shed  tears  while  narrating  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  before  the  inquest,  and 
it  was  no  disgrace  to  him  to  have  done  so ; 
but  did  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  mean 
to  say  that  it  was  literally  true  that  the 
clerg3rman  wiped  away  his  tears  with  his 
bloody  hands  ?  [He  loaded  the  pistols  for 
the  baiUffs,"^  He  was  sure  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Tipperary  could  not 
mean  to  make  any  such  representation  as 
being  literally  true  ;  but  unhappily  it  did 
too  often  occur  that  his  imagination  and 
fancy  supplied  him  with  pictures  which 
were  a  very  bad  substitute  indeed  for  mat- 
ters of  fact.  He  had  already  stated  to  the 
House,  that  the  reverend  gentleman  alluded 
to  was  not  present  at  the  conflict  at  all. 
It  had,  however,  been  said  that  he  had 
loaded  the  pistols.  But  the  House  should 
kuow  the  real  facts  of  the  case  as  regarded 


that  This  gentleman  had  tithes  due  to  him 
for  three  or  four  years  in  the  parish  of 
Inniscarra.  He  was  a  gentleman  who  had 
conciliated  the  love  and  respect  of  those 
around  him,  even  of  his  Roman  Catholic 
parishioners.  He  applied  to  ih&  Govern- 
ment for  assistance  to  make  effectual  the 
service  of  his  processes — the  Government 
told  him,  he  should  have  the  requisite 
assistance;  but  it  afterwards  turned 
out  that  the  Government  refused  the 
aid,  being  informed,  he  knew  not  by 
whom,  that  as  the  proceedings  were  by 
virtue  of  subpoenas  into  one  of  the  superior 
courts  of  Dublin,  the  clergyman  ne^  not 
ask  the  assistance  of  Grovemment,  for  he 
would  obtain  a  substitution  of  service,  and 
the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  assistance  whidi 
would  be  issued  by  that  Court.  The 
clergyman  consulted  counsel,  and  they  told 
him  what  no  lawyer  would  dispute,  that 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  would  not  sub. 
stitute  service,  nor  grant  a  writ  of  assistance, 
until  service  had  been  endeavoured  to  be 
effected,  and  resisted  or  frustrated  by  force. 
He  then,  upon  the  advice  of  counsel,  re- 
solved to  attempt  the  service.  The  country 
was  in  a  most  excited  state  in  consequence 
of  tithe  agitation,  and  he  knew  that  the 
lives  of  those  who  went  out  to  assist  in  the 
service  of  his  processes  would  be  in  the 
greatest  danger,  if  they  had  not,  in  the 
absence  of  any  military  or  police,  at  least 
arms  to  defend  themselves  in  case  of  need. 
That  gentleman  had  not  a  single  pistol  in 
his  house;  he  never  kept  them*  For  a 
long  period  before  this  occurred  he 
had  lived  in  the  greatest  danger ;  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  leave  the  house  even 
for  a  short  time,  but  the  hills  were  lighted 
up,  he  heard  signals  by  whistles  and  horns 
wherever  he  showed  himself,  so  as  plainly 
to  indicate  the  hazard  he  ran  in  venturing 
out;  and  even  the  females  of  his  family 
(his  wife  was  an  English  lady,  unaccus- 
tomed to  scenes  now  but  too  familiar  in  the 
unhappy  nster  country)  were  miserable 
when  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  leave 
his  house  for  a  moment  While  the  neigh« 
bourhood  was  in  this  state,  he  found  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  give  his  men  fire, 
arms,  to  enabie  them  to  defend  themselves^ 
if  attacked,  in  serving  his  processes ;  and 
he  sent  to  the  city  of  Cork  for  pistols  for 
that  purpose.  One  party  went  out  to 
attempt  service ;  they  were  hunted  through 
the  country  for  their  lives,  and  were  un- 
able to  effect  their  object  Another  party 
was  sent  out  with  the  same  intention ;  and 
they  had  succeeded  in  serving  one  man* 
when,  upon  their  returui  the  country  was 
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raiseft;  iiiej  were  punned^  and  after  re- 
treating  for  some  time  with  their  faces 
turned  towatds  their  foes^  they  were  com- 
pelkd  to  turn  and  run  for  their  lives; 
an  old  man^  less  swift  than  others,  was 
left  bdiind— he  was  closed  upon  1^  the 
mob— -they  heat  him  into  a  dyke  with 
stones^  and  they  succeeded  in  depriving 
the  poor  cdd  man  of  his  life ;  the  murderer 
who  was  slain  on  that  occasion,  was  in  the 
very  act  of  striking  him,  whikt  down, 
when  the  old  man  fired  his  pistol,  and  so 
dose  was  the  man  to  him  that  his  dothes 
were  actually  discoloured  by  the  gunpow- 
der; to  say,  therefore^  that  it  was  a  wan- 
ton firing  upon  the  people  was  a  most 
p;rievDOs  perversion  of  the  truth.  And  was 
It  just,  1^  would  put  it  to  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber, to  charge  upon  the  clergy  of  the  Irish 
Church  ihe  scenes  of  Rathcormac  and 
Inmscorra?  There  was  one  fact  he  had 
omitted  with  respect  to  the  Rathcormac 
af^r;  upon  the  motion  in  the  King's 
Bendi,  to  quash  the  finding  of  the  coro- 
ner's inquest,  the  coroner  had  stated,  on  his 
oath,  in  one  of  the  affidavits  filed  on  that 
occasion,  that  he  believed  the  publications 
which  had  gone  forth,  particularly  certain 
letters  addressed  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
telUng  them  that  the  military  had  no  right 
to  enter  upon  the  pren^ises  to  distrain  or 
seize  tithes,  and  telling  them  how  far  they 
misht  eo  in  resisting  the  persons  engaged 
in  levying  tithes,  had  influenced  the  Jury 
in  coming  to  Uie  monstrous  decision— 
dunging  wilful  murder  against  the  magis- 
tiates  and  other  parties  concerned.  Such 
were  the  real  fiusts  of  those  cases  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  pictured 
in  such  glowing  language  last  night — ^lan- 
guage which  it  was  impossible  to  hear 
without  it  producing  a  very  considerable 
efifect ;  but  he  put  it  to  the  House  whether, 
when  the  speech  of  that  hon.  and  learned 
Gentkman  was  taken  to  pieces,  analyzed 
part  by  part,  it  did  not  aU  fritter  away 
mto  utter  nothingness  ?  What  was  the 
next  topic  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  adverted  f  Why,  forsooth, 
the  dergyman  of  his  parish  had  had  the 
aodadty  to  sue  him  for  that  which  he  had 
a  right  to  demand,  and  which,  as  a  gentle- 
Bum  of  rank  and  largQ  fortune,  he  was  fully 
Me  to  pay.  What  was  the  answer  of  the 
hon.  ai^  learned  Gentleman?  Why,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  clei^^yman,  stating  that 
be  had  his  option  between  losing  his  seat 
for  Upperary  and  paying  his  tithes.  Was 
that  a  fitting  answer  from  one  gentleman 
to  aootbeT;  m  xeply  to  a  demand  of  al^;al 
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right.  He  knew  it  had  been  made  a  charge 
against  him  of  breach  of  faith  for  reading 
that  letter  in  the  House ;  but  it  had  been 

Eublished  in  the  newspapers  long  before 
e  had  read  it— not  only  that  particular 
one,  but  others  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  written,  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, to  the  dergymen  of  different  pa« 
rishes  in  which  he  owned  land ;  and  they 
had  been  advised,  rightly  advised,  to  set 
those  letters  first  in  the  bills  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  which  they  had  done  ac- 
cordingly. He  trusted  he  had,  therefore, 
done  nothing  derogatory  to  his  character  as 
a  Member  of  that  House,  or  as  a  gentle- 
man, in  reading  that  letter — which  had  not 
only  been  previously  published  in  widdy 
circulating  newspapers,  but  were  placed 
upon  the  public  files  of  a  court  of  justice. 
Had  it  been  a  document  of  a  private  nature, 
or  had  it  been  obtained  in  any  sinister  or 
unbecoming  manner,  all  who  knew  him 
would,  he  was  confident^  bdieve  him  to  be . 
incapable  of  bringing  it  before  that  House. 
But  bdng  a  document  of  a  public  nature, 
and  of  great  importance,  and  bearing  so 
strongly  upon  the  matter  in  issue  in  that 
House,  as  well  as  in  the  Court  of  Exche. 
quer,  he  was  not  merdy  justified,  but  bound 
to  make  use  of  it.  but  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  told  them,  that  ever 
since  that  letter  had  been  published,  the 
derg3anan  in  question  had  been  unable 
ever  to  go  to  church  on  a  Sunday  without 
the  protection  of  a  guard  of  police.  He 
bdieved  there  were  Englishmen  in  his 
hearing  who  loved  and  revered  the  laws 
of  the  land«-who  would  willingly  lay 
down  their  lives  in  defence  of  these  laws. 
He  would  ask,  then,  was  such  a  state  of 
things  to  be  endured  ?  Was  it  to  be  en- 
dured that  the  country  was  to  be  brought 
into  such  a  state,  that  a  clergyman  dare  not 
go  to  the  house  of  God  without  the  protec- 
tion of  a  police  force  ?  Some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen seemed  to  imply  by  their  cheers, 
that  all  this  might  be  justly  charged  upon 
the  deigy  themselves*  [No  Q  He  was  rfad 
he  had  mistaken  the  hon.  Member.  %ut 
he  again  put  it  to  the  House,  if  the  dergy 
were  not  chargeable  with  these  things,  who 
were?  There  must  be  some  cause ;  it  did 
not  happen  by  chance.  He  would  tell  the 
House  the  cause.  It  was  the  prolonged^ 
the  reiterated  agitation  that  was  kept  up— ^ 
the  exaggerated  and  highly-coloured  state- 
ments that  were  addressed  to  an  inflammable 
people.  For  with  all  the  good  qualities 
which  belonged  to  his  countrymen,  any 
body  acquainted  with  them  knew  weU  tha^ 
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they  had  one  defect  in  their  character^  that 
they  were  easily  led  either  for  good  or  for 
evlL  The  Protestant  clergy  and  the  King's 
troom  were  designated  as  murderers  and 
hlood-stained  men^  and  with  such  excite* 
ment  as  this,  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  people  were  ui^ed  to  excesses.     At  the 
last  election  for  Tipperary,  placards  were 
circulated  calling  upon  the  people^  by  their 
hatred  of  tithes  and  by  the  blood  that  was 
shed  at  Rathcormac,  to  vote  in  a  particular 
way.    The  word  Uood  in  those  placards 
was  printed  in  large  red  letters,  and  the 
rest  of  it  in  black  type.    Now,  he  put  it  to 
the  House,  when  such  means  were  used  to 
excite  the  feelings  of  so  irritable  and  warm- 
tempered  people  as  the  Irish,  was  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  lives  of  that  perse- 
cuted and  maligned  body  of  men,  the  Irish 
clergy,   were  put  in  the  most  imminent 
jeopardy  >     He  would  read  some  extracts 
from  two  letters  received  from  two  clergy- 
men in  Ireland.    He  should  not  for  ob- 
vious reasons  mention  names ;  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Ireland  it  would  probably  en- 
danger their  lives.     The  writer  of  one  of 
the  letters  said — "  My  feelings  will  not 
allow  me  to  give  a  particular  statement  of 
the  privations  and  sufferings  to  which  my 
family  and  I  have  been  exposed  nnce  the 
conspiracy  has  been  formed  against  us ;  but 
you  can  form  a  fair  estimate  of  these,  when 
1  state,  I  have  a  standing  family  of  thir- 
teen  individuals,  subsisting  for  the  most 
part  on  the  produce  of  my  glebe  of  twelve 
acres,  cultivated  principally  by   my  sons. 
As  for  money  I  can  get  none :  and  the  Go- 
vernment loan  was  by  no  means  adequate 
to   the   liquidation   of  my   debts,    which 
accumulated  in  consequence  of  my  being 
obliged  to  deal  on  credit.     Since  October 
last  I  have  had  but  51,  in  my  house,  and 
that  borrowed ;  all  my  resources  are  now 
exhausted  ;  I  have  been  unable  to  release 
my  letters  from  the  ofHce ;  my  servant  has 
civen  me  notice,  and  demands  his  wages ; 
I  have  no  prospect  of  making  a  tillage  to 
the  supply  of  such  a  long  family  with  the 
common  necetsariet  of  life  for  the  ensuing 
season."    The  writer  of  the  second  letter 
stated,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  of 
the  parish  had  publicly  affirmed  to  his 
flock,  that  the  writer  would  probably  send 
htm  to  gaol  for  the  non-payment  of  hii 
tithes,  and  that  he  would  rather  go  to 
gaol  than  pay  them.    Would  the  House 
believsi  continued  the  hon.  Member,  that 
the  clergyman  to  whom  he  alluded  had, 
ftcoording  to  the  uniform  custom  of  his 
brctbrtOy  «od  long  before  tb#  jligbt#st 


resistance  to  tithes  commenced,  written  to 
the  priest  to  say,  that  during  the  period 
of  his  incumbency  he  would  exact  no 
tithes  from  him?    The  very  priest  who 
had   made  this    public    statement,   with 
the  inhuman  purpose  of  exciting  his  pa* 
rishioners  against  the  Protestant  clergy- 
man, had  returned  the  following  answer: 
— <'  I  have  again  to  thank  you  for  vour 
kind,  generous,  and  gentlemanly  conduct, 
and  I  beg  to  assure  you  of  my  sincere 
and  deep  and  lasting  gratitude?'*   The 
clergyman  also  stated,    that    in   coose* 
quence  of  the  violent  speeches  of   the 
priest,  he  could  not  stir  from  his  House 
without  being  hooted  and  insulted,  and 
that  indecent  and  disgusting    language 
was  used  to  his  children.     On  one  occa-> 
sion,  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  alluded 
had  been  waylaid  by  six  persons,  on  his 
return  from  church,  and  was  only  rescued 
by  the  merciful  interposition  of  ProvU 
dence ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  he  was 
attacked  by  three  persons^  who  detained 
him  until  he  had  consented  to  levy  no 
tithe  from  them.      Was  it  possible   to 
imagine  anything  more  affecting  than  the 
picture  presented  by  this  letter?    Yet, 
notwithstanding  all,  that  cler|;yman  con- 
tinued to  go  and  preach  affectionately  and 
earnestly  to  those  who  thus  persecuted 
him.     And  he  thought  that  nothing  but  e 
high  and  noble  Christian  principle  could 
ever  have  enabled  him  to  persevere,  under 
such  circumstances,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty.    Tet  the  cry  was  raised,  that 
the  number  of  these  clergymen  should  be 
reduced  as  much  as  possible,  tliat  they 
were  to  be  numbered  only  in  proportion 
to  their  Protestant  parishioners.    6ut  no 
one  could  maintain  that  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church   had    no   duties,  no 
religious  duties,  to  perform  towards  those 
who  were  out  of  tne  pale  of  their  com* 
munion.  He  thought  it  was  a  mischievous 
fallacy  to  assert  that  the  duties  of  clergy* 
men  of  the  Established  Church,  especially 
in  Ireland^  were  to  be  confined  solely  to 
their  own  flocks.    The  clergyman  obvt* 
ously  was  bound  to  administer  to  the 
temporal  wants  of  such  of  his  flock  as 
required  assistance;   and,  though  there 
might  be  some  exception,  it  could  not  be 
denied  this  was  a  duty  which  the  clergy 
of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church  were  ever 
ready  to  perform.     He  would  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  the  greatest  misfortune  the 
poor  of  Ireland  could  sustain  would  bei 
iQ  being  depn? ed  of  tha  •vpsrittteiid#Qe# 
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and  affectionate  care  of  the  Protestant 
clergj*  They  would  then  be  left  without 
■asiitance  in  the  absence  of  their  natural 
protectors,  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  who 
resided  out  of  the  country,  and  who  ab* 
strftcted  from  it  annually  large  incomes* 
Ha  wished  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
that  soma  plan  could  be  devised  (and 
nothing  could  be  more  patriotic),  by 
which  the  residence  of  the  landed  gentry 
of  Ireland  could  be  secured  in  that 
eottntry.  Before  he  arrived  at  the  matter 
more  immediately  under  discussion,  he 
most  be  permitted  to  refer  to  some  re- 
narks  uttered  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
yesterday,  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Lin^ 
coin.  No  sooner  had  the  destitute  con* 
dition  of  the  persecuted  clergymen  of  Ire- 
land become  known  in  this  country,  than 
one  of  the  most  munificent  contributions 
ever  raised  was  entered  into  for  their  re- 
lief.  And  how  had  the  hon.  Gentleman 
Calked  of  it  in  that  House,  in  the  presence 
of  many  who  subscribed  to  it?  He  had 
mentioned  the  collection  as  '*  an  ostenta- 
tious display  of  piety."  He  could  con- 
ceive of  nothing  more  unjust  to  the  indi* 
vtduals  concerned  in  these  subscriptions, 
than  to  stigmatise  them  thus.  He  (Mr. 
Jackson)  would  remind  the  hon.  Member 
siso,  in  passing,  that  four  of  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  (to  their  honour  be  it  spoken) 
had  joined  in  this  **  ostentatious  display 
of  piety."  And  here  let  him  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) observe,  in  defence  of  the  Lay  Asso- 
ciation,  that  they  would  have  been  more 
or  less  than  men  had  they  not  come  for- 
ward to  aid  their  own  clergy,  in  their  de- 
plorable condition,  in  the  legal|a8sertion 
of  their  rights*  Would  the  House  believe 
that  the  distresses  of  the  Irish  clergy,  in- 
stead of  meeting  with  sympathy  from 
their  brethren  of  another  Church,  had 
been  absolutely  made  the  subject  of  ridi- 
cflle  and  sarcastic  allusion,  by  an  eminent 
dignitary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
<— Dr.  Mac  Hale,  who,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bishop  of  London,  used 
the  following  eipressions; — '*  There  is 
something  in  the  very  soil  and  atmo- 
sphaie '  of  Ireland  uncongenial  to  the 
growth  of  error;  its  people  are  too  quick  and 
intellectual  in  their  conceptions,  too  lofty 
in  their  hopes,  ever  to  bend  their  necks 
to  the  ignoroiaiousyoke  of  an  Establishment. 
He  (Bir.  Sergeant  Jackson)  supposed  the 
light  rev.  Prelate  was  opposed  to  all  esta- 
blishments :  be,  however,  was  a  friend 
y^  fiiUbliibmeoti«-he  consider^  H  tb« 
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duty  of  every  Christian  state  to  establish 
the  Christian  religion,  and  he  hoped  the 
country  would  never  be  deprived  of  the 
blessings  which  flowed  from  a  Protestant 
Establishment.  However,  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  considered  it  as  an  *'  ignominious 
yoke,*'  and  taught  the  people  to  consider 
It  so.  But  the  next  part  of  the  letter  was 
far  more  reprehensible: — "The  Parsons, 
whose  deeds  united  with  the  decrees  of  the 
Lords,  have  doomed  the  Establishment  to 
destruction,  are  already  commencing  the 
practices  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Fast- 
ing is  becoming  a  favourite  observance. 
Nay,  hateful  as  celibacy  appeared  to  the 
Protestant  churchmen,  they  are  begin*- 
ning  to  agree  with  Matthus,  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  be  burdening  society  with  an 
unprovided  ofifspring."  Was  it  credible 
that  a  man  callmg  himself  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  should  use  such  language  as 
this?  He  would  put  it  to  the  noble  Lord 
on  the  other  side,  whether  he  would  lend 
his  great  influence,  his  powerful  aid,  to 
advance  the  desperate  and  wicked  pur- 
poses of  men  capable  of  such  abomination 
as  this— if  he  would  lend  them  the  weight 
of  his  talents  and  character,  which  he 
could  assure  him  was  highly  estimated, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  iu  Ireland  ? 
He  put  it  to  the  noble  Lord,  as  an  attached 
member  of  the  Established  Church,  as, 
he  verily  believed,  a  sincere  Christian,  if 
he  would  throw  his  weight  into  the  scale, 
for  the  purpoie  of  advancing  the  iniquitous 
pratices  of  such  a  man — a  man  who  had 
the  hardihood  to  address  such  a  letter  to  a 
Prelate  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
declare  that  the  Church  was  doomed  to 
destruction  ?  He  would  not  trouble  the 
House  by  reading  again  what  he  had  read 
last  year — the  letter  of  this  same  Prelate, 
in  reference  to  the  mission  to  the  Island 
of  Achil,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Esta- 
blishment was  to  be  destroyed,  and  repre- 
sented it  as  taking  its  last  refuge  in  that 
desolate  spot.  He  would  not  detftin  the 
House  by  going  farther  into  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Tippe- 
rary.  He  always  heard  that  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  with  admiration,  though 
not  always  with  pleasure,  and  there  was 
always  a  great  aeal  in  his  speeches  to 
which  he  could  not  agree.  But  he  must 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  he  had  put  into  his 
address  last  night,  a  variety  of  topics 
which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  question  before  the  House.  He  had> 
for  instftnc6|  adverted  to  the  oese  of  Pru8si«| 
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and  stated  that  there  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  lived  together  in  eace  and 
harmony.  But  did  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentlems^n  desire  to  be  ruled  with  a  rod 
of  iron  ?  Would  he  rather  be  the  subject 
of  a  despotic,  than  a  free  state  ?  for  such 
was  the  state  of  things  in  Prussia ;  but  in 
Ireland  they  enjoyed,  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent, liberty ;  and  therefore  he  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) could  not  admit  that  there  was  any 
ansdogy  between  the  two  cases.  The  case 
of  Scotland  had  been  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  and  also  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  county  of  Lime- 
rick (Mr.  W.  S.  O'Brien),  who  spoke  as  if 
there  were  as  much  difference  between  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Church  of 
England,  as  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  He 
was  surprised  that  any  Gentleman  could 
make  such  an  assertion.  There  must,  it 
was  true,  be  some  difference  between  the 
forms  of  the  two  Churches,  but  there  was 
none  in  the  great  articles  of  our  faith. 
The  Churches  of  Scotland,  England,  and 
Ireland,  were,  in  fact,  one  and  the  same 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church,  differing 
in  not  one  of  the  essentials  of  doctrine. 
But  the  hon.  Gentleman  called  upon  the 
House  to  deal  with  Ireland,  as  it  had 
dealt  with  Scotland,  and  told  us  that  such 
a  course  of  policy  would  be  followed  by 
the  same  results  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  He  asked  the  House  to  reduce  the 
incomes  of  the  Irish  clergy  to  the  level  of 
the  very  modest  stipends  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Scotch  Church,  and  he  told  them, 
that  if  they  did  so,  all  the  grievances  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  would  be  re- 
moved^ and  all  would  be  tranquil.  He  how- 
ever could  inform  the  House  (and  he  spoke 
under  the  correction  of  many  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen from  North  Britain)  that,  notwith- 
standing the  economical  provision  made 
for  the  clergy  in  Scotland,  a  most  embit- 
tered persecution  had  been  raised  against 
the  EBtablished  Church — not,  indeed,  by 
the  Roman  Catholics,  but  by  those  who 
dignified  themselves  with  the  title  of  volun- 
taries. Surely  the  hon.  Gentleman  knew 
that  it  was  vain  to  expect  that  the  same 
line  of  policy,  if  followed  in  Ireland,  would 
satisfy  all  parties.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  proceeded  to  bring  a  charge  against 
the  Irish  Protestant  Church,  which  he 
entreated  the  House  to  consider.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that  the  Irish 
Church  was  a  remnant  of  the  penal  code.  I 
"What  I  was  the  Established  Church  to  be  I 
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treated  as  a  remnant  of  the  penal  code 
which  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  had  abo- 
lished ?  If  the  hon.  Member  was  correct 
in  saying  that  it  did  form  part  of  that 
code,  then,  of  course,  it  should  be  swept 
away  at  once  ;  for  the  wisdom  of  the  im- 
perial Legislature  had  already  decided  that 
all  penal  laws  should  be  for  ever  extin- 
guished. But  he  denied  that  in  any  sense 
it  was  part  of  the  penal  code.  Mr: 
Ward:  It  is.]  Would  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  St.  Alban's,  tell  him  what 
made  it  a  part  of  the  penal  code  ?  Would 
the  hon.  Gentleman  lay  his  hand  on  the 
Statute  which  enacted  that  the  English 
Church  should  be  established  in  Ireland  ? 
Was  not  the  penal  code  enacted  in  Ireland 
long  after  the  Protestant  Church  had  been 
established  there?  Did  the  hon.  Member 
know  the  dates  of  the  penal  laws,  tha^ 
they  were  not  enacted  till  the  reigns  o^ 
William  3rd.  and  Queen  Anne?  Was 
not  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland 
recognized  by  ancient  and  modern  Statutes 
by  the  legislatures  of  both  countries,  while 
Ireland  had  an  independent  legislature? 
Did  not  the  Act  of  Union  recognise  and 
confirm  itf  Was  not  the  Established 
Church  declared  to  be  an  essential  and 
fundamental  part  of  the  Union,  and  was 
it  not  even  recognised  by  that  great  Char- 
ter of  the  liberties  of  the  Irbh  Roman 
Catholics,  passed  in  the  year  1829? 
Were  not  the  greatest  pains  taken  in 
framing  that  Act,  to  preserve  from  peril  the 
Protestant  Established  Church  in  Ireland  ? 
and  after  all  this  was  it  to  be  termed  a 
''  remnant  of  a  penal  code  ?*'  It  was  false 
to  say  that  the  tithes,  or  the  composition 
which  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  had 
substituted  for  tithes,  by  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  Acts  that  ever  passed  the  Legis- 
lature, were  borne  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland.  They  were 
paid  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  He 
did  not  mean  merely  the  owners  of  the  fee- 
simple,  for  it  was  well  known  that  most 
noblemen  and  gentry  in  Ireland,  in  former 
times,  let  their  lands  on  leases  renewable 
for  ever ;  and  it  was  to  that  class  of  per- 
sons which  thus  stood  between  the  owner 
of  the  fee-simple  and  the  occupying  tenant 
which  paid  the  tithes  or  composition.  It 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  great 
body  of  the  property  of  Ireland  was  in  the 
hands  of  Protestants,  and  that  it  was  they, 
therefore,  and  not  the  Roman  Catholics, 
who  chiefly  bore  the  burthen  of  tithes; 
and  if  tithes  were  to  be  abpiished  to-mor*^ 
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row  they  would  go  into  the  pockets  of  the 
proprietors,  and  not  into  those  of  the  oc- 
cnpiers.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Tipperary  had  spoken  of  the  conduct 
of  Russia  towards  Poland,  and  affirmed 
that  Russia  endeavoured  to  maintain  its 
influence  in  the  latter  country  by  forcing 
the  Greek  Church  on  its  inhabitants.  And 
so  the  hon.  Member  argued,  that  there  was 
a  perfect  parallel,  and  that  the  mode  in 
which  British  interests  were  maintained  in 
Ireland,  was  by  upholding  the  Established 
Church.  Whether  the  example  cited  by 
the  hon.  Member  bore  on  the  subject  or 
not,  he  thought  there  was  some  truth  in 
bis  conclusion.  Establish  the  Church  of 
England  in  Ireland,  and  we  have  a  strong 
bond  of  connexion  between  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  abolish  it,  and  you  sever,  at  once 
and  for  ever,  the  strongest  link  which 
unites  them.  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion  in 
Ireland  certainly  was,  to  preserve  the  Union 
between  the  two  countries,  and  to  advance 
civilisation  in  Ireland.  It  was  well  known, 
thatprevious  to  the  introduction  of  Protest- 
antism into  Ireland,  the  people  of  that 
country  were  in  a  state  of  utter  darkness, 
uneducated,  ignorant,  and  barbarous ;  and 
he  (Mr.  Jackson)  would  observe,  that  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  advance  of 
the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland  was,  a 
want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language 
on  the  part  of  the  Irish  clergy.  And  this 
must  go  a  great  way  towards  solving  a 
problem  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Wey- 
mouth (Mr.  F.  Buxton)  seemed  very 
anxious  to  have  solved,  viz.,  how  it  was, 
that  although  the  Church  of  Ireland  had 
existed  for  300  years,  it  had  literally  done 
nothing  ?  He  begged  leave  to  inform  the 
hon.  Member,  that  though  stagnant  for 
too  long  a  period,  of  later  years  it  had 
made  great  progress.  It  was  remarkable 
that  no  outcry  was  raised  against  it,  no 
turmoil  or  disturbances  took  place,  while 
its  clergy  were  negligent  and  regardless  of 
their  duty,  and  did  nothing  in  return  for 
the  income  they  received ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  body  of  the  clergy  became  earnest, 
zealous,  indefatigable  m  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  then  agitation  commenced,  and 
the  passions  of  the  people  were  roused  into 
hostility  agains^  them.  Before  he  sat 
down  he  would  show  the  House  that  the 
Returns  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction did  great  injustice  to  the  Church, 
and  were  not  to  be  relied  on  as  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Protestantism  in  Ireland.    One 


great  reason  for  the  Protestant  Church  not 
advancing  in  Ireland  in  former  times  had 
been,  that  the  Ministers  appointed  were 
not  men  capable  or  willing  to  instruct  the 
people,  but  men  who  were  ignorant  of  their 
native  language ;  and  it  would  have  been  a 
miracle  had  such  men  much  assisted  the 
progress  of  Protestantism  in  that  country. 
But  he  rejoiced  that  the  day  had  arrived, 
when  the  Bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  had  felt  it  their  duty  to 
surmount  the  labour  and  toil  of  acquiring 
the  Irish  tongue,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  people  flocked  to  hear  those 
ministers  who  addressed  them  in  their 
native  language,  and,  please  God,  would 
continue  to  do  so.  He  rejoiced  to  know, 
that  in  the  place  of  the  lazy,  indo- 
lent, unlettered  men,  who  were  formerly 
sent  out,  as  it  might  be  said,  and  he  was 
willing  to  admit,  that  in  many  instances 
this  might  be  true,  to  fatten  on  the  spoils 
of  the  country,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
possessed,  at  the  present  moment,  as 
learned,  as  able,  as  exemplary,  as  devoted, 
and  as  indefatigable,  a  body  of  clergymen 
as  adorned  any  church  in  the  Christian 
world.  This  rested  not  on  the  testimony 
of  Protestants  alone  ;  it  was  a  fact  to 
which  many  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics 
had  borne  testimony.  The  necessity  of  a 
Protestant  Establishment  in  Ireland  had 
been  acknowledged  at  a  period  so  early 
as  the  reign  of  Charles  1st.  In  1641,  the 
Lord  Deputy  Wentworth,  dissuading  his 
royal  master  from  entering  into  a  foreign 
war,  wrote  to  that  monarch  in  these 
terms : — "  His  Majesty  must  defer  the 
great,  excellent,  and  necessary  work  of 
bringing  this  people  to  a  conformity  in  re- 
ligion, till  which  be  efiected,  the  Crown 
of  England  may  not  trust,  nay,  indeed, 
ought  not  to  hold  itself  secure  of  this  na- 
tion, which,  however  peaceable  and  still 
soever  we  may  think  them,  are  in  an  in- 
stant to  be  blown  up  by  the  Romish 
clergy  into  a  tempest,  not  only  to  the  dis- 
quietude, but  great  hazard  of  the  state." 
It  would  almost  appear  as  if  the  Lord 
Deputy  had  looked  two  centuries  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age ;  and  certainly  this  was 
too  much  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy  at  the  present  day,  as  the 
Irish  Tithe  Question  and  the  Municipal 
Reform  Bill  fully  proved.  The  Lord  Deputy 
added,  in  another  place — "  I  sec  plainly, 
that  so  long  as  thris  kingdom  continues 
Popish,  they  are  not  people  for  the  Crown 
of  England  to  be  confident  of;  whereas. 
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if  th^y  were  not  ttill  distempered  by  the 
infusion  of  Friars  and  Jesuits,  I  am  of  be 
lief  they  would  be  as  good  and  loyal  to 
their  King  as  any  other  subjects.''  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Deputy  Went- 
worth*  But  to  return — The  real  grievance 
was  this,  that  the  revenues  of  the  Protest- 
ant Church  were  continued  to  it,  and 
were  not  disappropriated  from  it  to  se- 
cular purposes.  And  he  must  say,  that 
the  noble  Lord,  he  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Departmen  had  laid  down  a  doc- 
trine which  would  seem  to  justify  the 
complaint.  He  had  uttered  an  observa- 
tion to  this  effect — that  the  established 
religion  of  a  state  ought  to  be  the  religion 
of  a  majority  of  the  people.  If  that  were 
so,  then  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
must  think  it  a  grievance  that  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Ireland  was  the  religion 
of  the  minority  of  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try. If  it  were  a  grievance,  then  its  pro- 
perty should  be  taken  away  from  it  alto- 
gether; and  where  was  the  consistenev  of 
tboae  who  stopped  short  in  their  work  of 
appropriation  at  this  paltry  pittance  of 
50,000/.,  or  it  might  be,  90,000/.?  To 
act  consistently,  ought  not  his  Majesty's 
Oov«mment  to  give  up  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny  the  entire  Church  pro- 
perty? [Mr.  0*Connell:  Not  the  entire.] 
No,  not  the  entire  I  Well,  then,  what 
part  did  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  in- 
tend to  take  ?  Would  he  stand  still  at 
50,000/.,  and  be  content  with  the  sop  for 
ever?  He  would  answer  that  question 
for  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  and  say 
that  he  would  not.  He  had  before  said, 
and  he  would  repeat,  that  the  real  object 
of  a  large  party  of  those  who  supported 
the  Bill  was  to  put  down  the  £  tablished 
Church  in  Ireland.  He  said,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  asserting  this  barren  principle  of  a 
surplus  which  he  believed  would  never  be 
realised,  and  which  at  present  was  a  mere 
shadow,  and  would  never  in  future  be- 
come a  substance,  was  to  obtain  a  fulcrum, 
on  which  certain  parties  might  erect  their 
machinery  to  overthrow  the  Protestant 
Establishment.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny  would  never  be  con- 
tented with  the  mere  assertion  of  an  ab- 
stract principle.  He  would  one  day  follow 
it  up;  the  hon.  Member  had  said  that  he 
would  do  so,  and  he  did  the  hon.  Member 
the  justice  to  believe,  that  in  this  instance 
he  would  be  a  man  of  his  word.  He  would 
prove  the  hon.  Member's  intentions  by 
reading  to  the  House  a  passage  from  a 
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letter  addressed  by  the  bon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny  to  another  hon. 
Member  of  that  House,  the  Member  for 
Dundalk,  whose  sentiments  on  this  sub- 
ject he  anticipated  that  he  should  hear 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  debate.  He 
expected  that  that  hon.  Member  would 
inform  the  House  that  he,  and  others  who 
thought  with  him,  would  never  be  satisfied 
with  anything  else  than  the  absolute  de- 
molition of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  He 
was  sorry  that  the  noble  Secretary  of  State 
was  not  present  to  hear  the  honest  cheer 
of  the  candid  Member  for  Dundalk.  He 
was  sorry  that  none  of  that  noble  Lord's 
colleagues  were  present  to  hear  it.  He 
was  well  aware  that  anything  he  could 
say  would  have  but  little  weight  with 
Ministers;  and,  indeed,  there  was  not  one 
of  them  present.  If  they  were,  they  might 
learn  a  lesson  as  to  the  views  and  opinions 
of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  fVom 
their  looks,  and  their  manner,  and  their 
cheers  upon  this  occasion.  To  return, 
however,  to  the  letter  written  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny,  in 
September,  1834.  That  hon.  Member  was 
apologising  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk, for  not  having  conformed  to  his 
particular  views  on  the  tithe  question  ; 
and  in  apologising  to  him  for  not  having 
gone  as  far  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk (Mr.  S.  Crawford)  had  wished  him 
to  go,  was  informing  the  people  of  Ireland 
of  the  full  length  he  intended  to  go  at 
some  convenient  opportunity.  "  It  is  true,'' 
said  he,  "  that  I  demanded  for  the  present 
but  a  partial  reduction  of  tithe;  it  was 
three-Bfths  I  asked  for.  Why  did  I  not 
ask  for  more  ?  Because  I  had  no  chance 
of  getting  the  entire  amount  abolished  at 
present,  and  I  was  refused  even  the  ex- 
tent I  asked  for.  I  asked  for  three-fifths, 
— I  only  got  two-fifths.  1  had  not  the 
least  chance  of  destroying  the  entire 
amount  of  tithe."  It  appeared  from  this 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had 
excellent  intentions  at  that  time,  and  that 
the  hon.  Member  cherished  them  up  to 
this  hour  he  was  ready  to  warrant.  The 
letter  then  proceeded : — "  I  am  one  of 
those  who  are  always  ready  to  accept  of 
any  instalment,  however  small,  of  the  debt 
of  justice  due  to  the  people,  that  real  na- 
tional debt."  [Ckeering  from  Mr.  0*Con~ 
nell  and  the  Ministerial  Members.]  Yes 
— it  is  well  known  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  is  always  ready  to  accept 
any  instalment,  however  small ;   that  is 
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ootmoiui.  Aye,  aikl  **  that  d«bt  of  juttto^ 
to  the  people**  it  a  useful  word  too.  Just- 
ice to  the  people I^ustice  to  Ireland! 
That  meant  for  this  turn  the  entire  demo* 
litioQ  of  the  property  of  the  Protestaut 
Chorcfa  of  Ireland.     But  the  hon.  and 
I^med  Member,  to  make  his  meaning 
clear,  added,  "  1  am  determined  to  go  on 
and  look  for  the  remainder  as  soon  as  the 
first  instalment  is  realised,"     This  was 
language,  as  to  the  meaning  of  which  it 
was  impossible  that  there  could  be  any 
donbt.     It  was  a  pledge  that,  though  he 
might  accept  the  first  instalment,  he  would 
have  the  rest ;  and  he  was  sure  that  the 
hoB.  Member,  if  he  could,  would  have  the 
rest     He  hoped  that  some  of  the  noble 
Lord's  friends  would  apprise  him  of  what 
he  had  to  expect  in  future  from  his  ally  in 
name,  but  from  his  master  in  reality-^the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny. 
The  noble  Loid  must  not  deceive  himself 
by  supposing  that  thb  Bill  would  be  a 
final,  healing*  conciliatory  measure,  which 
would  pot  an  end  to  all  turmoil  and  agi- 
tation ID  Ireland.    Quite  the  contrary,  it 
would  only  lead  to  fresh  turmoil  and  to 
frah  agitation.    Unless  the  noble  Lord 
Wis  prepared  to  surrender  the  entire  Pro-' 
tcstaot  Church  in  Ireland,  with  oonces* 
sioD,  agitation  would  be  renewed,  totie$ 
qwtie$t  till  all  was  gone.     He  had  heard 
with  extreme  surprise  another  observation 
which  fell  from  the  noble  Lord   in  the 
coorae  of  his  speech  the  other  evening. 
The  noble  Lord  had  said,  that  an  Estab- 
lished Church  was  not  intended  for  the 
propagatioD  of  a  doctrine,  but  for  the  in* 
straction  of  a  people.    Fine  words  these ! 
But  what,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
was  their  meaning  ?    Was  it  not  the  duty 
of  a  Church  Establishment  to  propagate  a 
doctrine?    If  it  was  not,  for  what  purpose 
was  it  instituted  ?    Was  it  not  to  teach 
religion  ?     And  what  did  religion  consist 
in?    Did   not  religion  teach  doctrines? 
Or  did  it  confine  itself  to  the  teaching  of 
leading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and,  if  you 
will,  barren  morality  ?    He  was  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  what  could  have  induced  the 
noble  Lord  (the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department)  to  use  such  language. 
It  was  a  timely,  but  true  maxim,  that  in  all 
things  ''  honesty  is  the  best  policy."    As 
soon  as  ever  a  man  allowed  himself  to  de* 
sert  the  high  and  given  ground  of  princi- 
pie,  that  moment  he  involved  himself  in 
inoonsistenoies,  and  absurdities,  and  mis- 
ehief.    The  definition  of  the  noble  Lord 


was  not  the  true  definition  of  a  Chureh 
Establishment,  and  was  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple as  indefensible  as  his  position,  that 
the  established  religion  of  a  state  should 
be  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  a  people. 
Did  his  Lordship  mean  that  it  was  the 
province  and  duty  of  the  Protestant  Es- 
tablished Church  to  teach  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  to  the  |ieople?  What 
were  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  told  at  the 
Union  ?  They  were  told  to  amalgamate 
with  the  people  of  England— that  their 
religion  would  then  be  secure,  because  it 
would  be  the  religion  of  a  majority  of  the 
empire.  The  language  of  the  Act  of  Union 
was,  that  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  as  established,  should  be 
maintained  and  preserved,  and  such  main- 
tenance and  preservation  were  declared  to 
be  fundamental  and  essential  parts  of  the 
Union.  It  was  also  true  that  the  noble 
Lord  said,  that  he  was  not  prepared  at 
present  to  carry  out  to  their  full  extent  m 
Ireland  the  prmciples  which  his  favourite 
authors  had  avowed  on  these  points ;  but 
he  would  recommend  the  noble  Lord  to 
be  prepared  in  no  very  great  length  of 
time  to  carry  them  out  to  the  utmost. 
Tlie  noble  Lord  had  the  pledee  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny, 
that  those  principles  should  be  so  carried 
out;  and  this  time,  at  least, the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  would  redeem  his  pledge, 
and  not  violate  the  faith  he  had  plighted. 
He  would  remind  the  noble  Lord  and  his 
colleagues  in  office,  that  the  power  which 
had  put  them  in  could  also  remove  them 
from  their  present  places,  and  that,  if 
they  did  not  perform  the  high  behests 
which  might  issue  from  that  power,  they 
would  not  be  permitted  to  occupy  long 
the  benches  on  which  they  were  then 
seated.  They  might  rely  upon  it,  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny 
would  tell  them  that,  if  they  did  not  do 
"justice  to  Ireland,''  their  tenure  of 
office  would  be  short  indeed.  But  wouki 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny 
tell  either  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  or  the 
House  in  general,  what  he  meant  by 
"justice  to  Ireland?"  He  should  like 
much  to  hear  a  definition  of  that  phrase-— 
he  should  like  much  to  know  what  it 
meant.  To-day  it  was — **  Take  only  a 
little  from  the  property  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  establish  for  mc  the  principle  of 
appropriation,  give  me  the  place  where  I 
can  set  my  foot  and  establish  my  ma- 
chinery^ and  that  is  justice  to  Ireland." 
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that  was  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  now ; 
but  what  would  it  be  on  Thursday  next  ? 
—Then  it  would  be,  '*  Do  justice  to  Ire- 
land— give  us  Municipal  Corporations — 
let  us  have  normal  schools  of  peaceful 
agitation — all  over  Ireland,  from  Antrim 
to  Kerry — from  Galway  to  Dublin — yes, 
from  Cork  too— aye,  and  from  Bandon 
also.  He  liked  to  hear  those  names — yes, 
from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other, 
along  its  whole  length  and  its  whole 
breadth,  there  would  be  normal  schools 
of  peaceful  agitation,  and  if  they  would 
not  give  that,  let  them  mark  the  conse- 
quence of  refusing  to  do  justice  to  Ireland. 
That  would  be  the  demand  on  Tliursday 
next— what  would  it  be  the  week  after- 
wards? Then  diey  would  indeed  have  a 
great  question  before  them;  then  they 
would  have  the  conduct  of  the  right  rev. 
Prelates,  and  of  the  other  Peers  of  Parlia- 
ment, canvassed  for  refusing  their  assent 
to  the  proposed  measures  for  reforming 
the  Corporations,  and  for  spoliating  the 
Church.  Then  they  would  hear  of  the 
unconstitutional  conduct  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  in  presuming  to 
differ  from  the  most  wise  and  potent  GDm- 
mons  of  England.  Then  they  would  be 
told,  that  unless  they  consented  to  correct 
the  errors  of  that  besotted  body,  and  un- 
less they  set  it  right,  by  making  an  or- 
ganic change  in  its  construction,  they 
would  not  be  doing  justice  to  Ireland. 
But  what  next  ?  The  learned  Gentleman 
would  say,  "  You  wont  demolish  the 
hereditary  branch  of  Legislature  for  us, 
why,  then,  you  deny  justice  to  Ireland, 
and  I  will  agitate  for  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union ;  that  alone  will  do  iustice  to  Ire* 
land."  His  hon.  Friendfs  near  him 
suggested  that  there  were  other  topics 
in  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Kilkenny  also  felt  great  interest,  and 
that  each  of  these  would  suggest  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  for  his  celebrated  watch- 
word of  •*  justice  to  Ireland."  He  defied 
any  man  living  to  say  what  was  the  ulti- 
matum of  *'  justice  to  Ireland,"  or  what 
would  satisfy  the  cravings  of  certain  indi- 
viduals whom  he  would  not  further  name. 
What  was  the  justice  to  Ireland  which  the 
noble  Lord  claimed  now?  The  noble  Lord 
said  it  was,  that  the  surplus  revenue  of 
the  Irish  Church  should  be  set  apart  for 
"  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of 
the  people  of  Ireland."  Now,  he  wished 
to  know  whether  it  was  intended  to  place 
this  surplus  of  50,000/.,  supposing  it  to 


be  realised,  in  the  hands  of  the  Commig* 
sioners  for  Education  in  Ireland,  or  ia 
the  hands  of  some  other  body?  If  it 
went  into  the  hands  of  those  Commis- 
sioners, it  would  be  employed  in  propa- 
gating a  doctrine — it  would  be  expended 
in  teaching  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
He  believed  that  many  of  the  schools 
under  the  direction  of  that  Board  were 
even  now  publicly  teaching  the  tenets  of 
that  religion.  In  one  of  them  he  had 
himself  seen  in  the  hands  of  children, 
during  school  hours,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Catechism,  and  had  asked,  but  in  vain, 
for  a  copy  of  the  Scripture  extracts,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  read  there.  There  was 
not  a  single  copy,  either  of  those  extracts 
or  of  the  Scriptures,  or  any  version  of 
the  Scriptures  there.  Now,  he  would 
ask  this  question— was  it  the  business  of 
the  Protestant  Establishment  in  Ireland 
to  teach  the  Roman  Catholic  religion? 
Was  that  the  noble  Lord's  notion  of  the 
duties  of  a  Church  Establishment?  He 
had  heard  from  the  noble  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  an  observation  which,  though  it 
did  credit  to  his  feelings,  vras  neither  a 
sound  nor  a  statesmanlike  doctrine.  The 
noble  Lord  had  said,  that  he  would  n6t 
employ  the  military  force  in  the  coUectioti 
of  tithe,  if  it  were  required  to  collect  it  at 
the  risk  of  shedding  blood.  **  That  was 
a  sacrifice  which,  great  as  it  was,''  the 
noble  Lord  had  said,  ''  he  should  not 
deem  too  much  for  truth  and  religion,  but 
infinitely  too  much  for  an  Establishment; 
not  too  much  for  the  spirit,  but  for  the 
form  of  worship."  Now,  in  commenting 
upon  this  observation,  he  must  ask,  first 
of  all,  why  was  a  military  force  main- 
tained in  Ireland?  Was  it  not  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  protect  the  property,  and 
enforce  the  law  of  the  country  ?  If  the 
people,  misled  by  agitators,  would  array 
themselves  in  bodies  against  the  law,  to 
the  disturbance  of  peace  and  to  the  en- 
dangering of  property,  must  not  the  civil 
force,  in  the  first  instance,  and,  if  that  be 
insufficient,  the  military  force  in  the  next, 
be  of  necessity  employed  against  them  ? 
If  the  noble  Lord  would  not  employ  the 
military  force  for  the  protection  of  the 
property  which  the  Church  had  in  tithe, 
how  would  he  draw  the  line  between  that 
and  any  other  species  of  property  ?  Surely, 
the  noble  Lord,  with  his  goocf  sense  and 
sound  judgment,  must  perceive  that  he 
was  bound  to  protect  every  kind  of  pro- 
perty,    and    that    if   he  ^excluded  any 
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kiod  from  it,  be  was  holdings  out  a  pre- 
miam  to  agitation  and  spoliation,  and 
laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all  property 
and  of  all  subordination.  He  bad  not 
heard  the  whole  of  the  speech  made  last 
night  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Waterford ; 
bat  he  admired  the  frankness  with  which 
that  hon.  Member  had  expounded  his 
views  on  this  question  in  that  part  of  it 
which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear. 
He  entered  the  House  whilst  the  hon. 
Member  was  layiug  down  propositions 
which  were  quite  incontrovertible,  and 
which  were  intimately  connected  with 
the  topic  which  he  was  now  discuss- 
ing. The  hon.  Member  had  said,  that  if 
property  of  one  kind  could  be  borne  down 
by  popular  feeling  and  popular  agitation, 
no  other  property  would  long  be  safe  after 
it.  He  repeated  that  proposition  over 
and  over  again ;  and  that  at  last  he  came 
to  the  conclusion,  of  which  no  roan  could 
deny  the  justice,  that  the  property  of  no 
man  would  be  safe  in  Ireland,  if  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  were  allowed  to  be 
borne  down  by  popular  clamour  and  po- 
pular agitation.  If  the  noble  Lord  would  not 
listen  to  his  (Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson's)  ad- 
vice, let  him  at  any  rate  attend  to  the  warn- 
ing voice  of  his  Friend  and  supporter,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Waterford.  Let  him 
remember,  that  if  he  permitted  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  to  be  spoliated,  un. 
der  the  popular  clamour  and  agitation 
which  distracted  Ireland,  his  hon.  Friend, 
(the  Member  for  Waterford),  and  every 
other  Gentleman  connected  with  Ireland, 
mast  bid  farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all 
their  property  in  that  country.  For  his 
own  part,  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
that  if  the  laws  were  fairly,  firmly,  and 
impartially  administered,  and  not  as  now 
made  instruments  of  coercion  one  day, 
and  of  favouritism  the  next,  they  would 
be  willingly  obeyed  by  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, for  the  people  of  Ireland,  when  they 
were  not  misled,  were  fond  of,  and  obe- 
dient to  the  law,  when  it  was  fairly, 
firmly,  and  impartially  administered.  He 
could  say,  that  from  some  experience  of 
his  own  in  Ireland,  for  he  had  himself,  oc- 
casionally, filled  a  judicial  ofiBce  there, 
and  could  bear  testimony  to  the  satis- 
faction with  which  the  people  witnessed 
the  eqval  administration  of  justice.  He 
was  sorry  to  say,  that  he  could  not  ap- 
prove of  all  that  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Waterford  in  his  speech  of 
last  night.  He  had  heard,  with  no  less 
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pain  than  surprise,  the  very  uncalled  for 
attack  which  the  hon.  Member  had  made 
upon  the  political  conduct  of  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Waterford  declared, 
that  it  was  his  opinion,  that  that  noble 
Lord  did  not  intend  by  his  proposition 
to  settle  this  question,  but  that  his  ob- 
ject was  to  undermine  the  present  Mi- 
nistry, to  occupy  their  place,  and  to  ex- 
alt himself  upon  their  ruin.  Had  the 
noble  Lord  been  present  when  the  at- 
tack was  made  upon  him,  he'  certainly 
should  not  have  attempted  to  vindicate 
the  noble  Lord  from  it ;  for  he  knew,  and 
the  House  knew  also,  that  the  noble 
Lord  was  well  able  to  vindicate  himself 
without  any  extraneous  aid ;  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  noble  Lord  would 
soon  either  find  or  make  an  opportunity 
for  replying  to  the  attacks  which  had 
been  made  upon  him  from  several  quarters 
in  the  course  of  this  debate.  As  the 
noble  Lord,  however,  was  not  present 
when  this  taunt  was  directed  against  him, 
he  hoped  that  the  House  would  permit 
him  to  vindicate  the  noble  Lord  from  it, 
and  to  say,  that  never  was  a  charge  more 
completely  without  foundation.  Could 
the  hon.  Member  for  Waterford  be  ig- 
norant of  this  fact — that  the  point,  on 
which  the  noble  Lord  severed  himself 
from  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber, and  on  which  he  abandoned  power  and 
place,  was  a  principle  which  he  would  not 
surrender  ?  Could  he  be  ignorant  that  the 
cause  of  the  noble  Lord's  resignation  was 
his  determination  not  to  suffer  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland 
to  be  disappropriated  to  secular  purposes  ? 
It  was  not  fair,  then,  to  attach  to  the  noble 
Member  for  North  Lancashire,  a  charge  so 
discreditable  to  his  honour  and  character, 
and  so  totally  destitute  of  all  foundation. 
For  his  own  part,  he  thought  that  the 
noble  Lord  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the 
country  for  the  arduous  duty  which  he 
had  imposed  upon  himself  in  framing  his 
measure,  and  the  able  and  masterly 
manner  in  which  he  had  introduced  it  to 
the  notice  of  the  House.  It  contained  all 
that  was  valuable,  and  avoided  all  that 
was  vicious  in  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland.  He  had  originally  in- 
tended to  go  through  that  Bill  clause  by 
clause ;  but  he  had  trespassed  too  long 
upon  the  attention  of  the  House  already, 
to  think  of  fulfilling  his  original  intention. 
He  had  been  prepared  to  j4*ow,  bv  a  com- 
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parifcm  of  tbe  funds  belonging  to  fhe 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  population 
of  that  country,  that  such  a  clergy  as  was 
necessary  to  supply  tbe  spiritual  wants  of 
such  a  population  could  not  be  more  than 
moderately  provided  for  out  of  those 
funds.  He  would,  however,  abstain  from 
that  comparison  now,  for  he  had  received 
the  kindest  attention  from  the  House,  and 
would  not  trespass  unnecessarily  upon  it. 
He  should,  therefore,  content  himself  with 
adverting  to  what  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  most  important  observations  that  had 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 
He  objected  not  only  to  the  appropriation 
clause,  but  also  to  some  other  arrange- 
ments which  the  noble  Secretary  fox  Ire- 
land had  made  in  this  Bill.  By  the  Bill 
of  last  year  he  proposed  to  extinguish  860 
parishes.  Now,  though  that  provision  was 
professedly  abandoned  in  this  Bill,  yet  the 
very  saoie  object  was  accomplished  iu  it, 
by  means,  if  possible,  still  more  objection- 
able. This  was  accomplished  by  the  51st 
Clause,  which,  in  conferring  the  power  of 
dividing  districts  into  benefices,  and  of 
altering  the  boundaries  of  parishes,  con- 
ferred upon  the  Government  the  power  of 
extinguishing  in  effect  whatever  parishes 
they  chose.  That  clause  was  a  covert, 
roundabout  way  of  eflfecting  that  which 
the  Government  said  that  it  had  abandon- 
ed the  intention  of  effecting,  and  was  ob- 
jectionable also  upon  other  grounds ;  for 
it  destroyed  the  landmarks,  and  obliterated 
the  boundaries  of  the  Protestant  division 
of  the  country,  which  had  at  present  pre* 
scription  in  their  favour,  whilst  all  the 
boundaries  of  Roman  Catholic  parishes 
would  be  preserved  as  before,  thus  enabling 
the  priests  to  step  easily  into  possession 
of  the  property  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
when  its  ruin  was  completed.  The  basis, 
too,  of  all  this  legislation  was  the  returns 
.  received  from  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Instruction.  Now,  if  time  and  opportunity 
permiUed,  he  could  prove  (as  he  had  said 
before),  that  those  returns  were  not 
accurate  enough  to  justify  the  House  in 
legislating  upon  them.  That  was  a  grave 
charge  to  make ;  but  he  made  it  upon 
good  grounds,  and  a  serious  weight  of 
evidence.  One  of  the  two  objects  for 
which  that  Commission  had  been  appoint-* 
ed,  was,  to  ascertain  what  were  the  pre* 
sent  means  of  giving  education  to  the 
poople  of  Ireland.  Now,  he  had  been 
connected  with  the  Kildare-place  Society. 


He  had  never  been  afrmid  or  ashamed  to 
avow  it  He  was  proud  to  say,  that  he 
had  been  its  secretary  for  twenty  years ; 
he  was  still  one  of  its  secretaries,  and  be 
was  happy  to  think  that  he  bad,  as  one 
of  the  members  of  that  society,  been  the 
means  of  accomplishing  some  good  for  his 
country.  He  was  satisfied  that  great  and  - 
permanent  good  bad  been  effected  by 
it  for  Ireland.  It  had  educated  respect^ 
able  teachers,  to  the  number  of  from  2,000 
to  3,000.  It  had,  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Commissioners  made  their  Report,  1,050 
schools.  Here  he  must  return,  on  the 
part  of  the  society,  her  grateful  thanks  to 
the  liberal  gentlemen  of  Enghind  who 
came  forward,  and  generously  contributed 
to  the  funds  for  this  advancement  of  its 
objects  in  Ireland,  at  a  time  when  the 
sunshine  of  Government  approbation  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  grant  of  the  public 
money  no  longer  made.  As  he  had  just 
said,  there  were,  belonging  to  this  society 
in  Ireland,  no  less  than  1,050  schools. 
Would  it  be  believed,  that  in  the  return 
of  these  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, the  number  of  schools  under  the 
Kildare-place  Society  was  stated  at  only 
235  ?  There  were  three  dioceses  in  which 
the  Commissioners  returned  that  tbe  Kil- 
dare-place society  had  no  sehools ; — it  so 
happened,  that  in  those  three  dioceses 
they  had  nearly  300  schools.  He  eonld 
prove,  too,  that  out  of  that  number  of 
schools,  returns  were  sent  into  the  Com- 
missioners by  the  managers  in  no  less  thiui 
150  cases.  He  believed  that  they  were 
sent  in  to  the  Commissioners  in  every  case^ 
but  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  prov6  it 
with  regard  to  150  instances.  He  bad 
been  altogether  astonished  wlien  he  saw 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
235  given  as  the  number  of  schools  be- 
longing to  the  society.  The  Committee, 
when  they  saw  the  Report,  said  there  must 
have  been  some  strange  and  unaccountable 
mistake  somewhere ;  and  in  order  that 
there  might  be  none  on  their  side,  they 
sent  inspectors  into  those  three  dioceses, 
viz.,  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromors,  in 
which  they  were  returned  as  having  no 
schools.  Tho«e  inspectors  visited  each 
of  the  schools,  and  found  every  one  of  the 
schools  in  the  same  locnlities  in  which  tliey 
had  been  represented  by  the  Committee, 
to  the  number  whicli  he  had  stated.  He 
was  also  in  a  situation  to  prote  that  the 
returns  giv-jii  l>y  the  same  Commissioners 
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rMpediag  ibe  coi&pftrativs  flomber  of 
ProtettaaU  of  tb6  Church  of  England, 
ProteMant  Dtasentert,  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  ihe  different  parishes  of  Ireland* 
were  moH  inaccurate.  He  could  state, 
thai  as  soon  as  it  was  understood  that  all 
benefices  were  to  be  extinguished,  which 
did  Bot  contain  fifty  Protectants  of  the 
Church  of  England,  every  method  of  inti- 
midatioo  was  practised  to  drive  the  Pro- 
testants out  of  those  parishes  where  the 
number  ilij^htly  exceeded  that  amount.  He 
would  ttientioD  one  instance*  In  the  pa* 
risfa  of  Dromod,  there  were  fifty-six  Pro- 
testants at  the  time  of  the  Report;  it  was 
returned  to  the  Commissioners  by  the 
Protcetant  minister  of  the  parish  as  con* 
taining  that  number,  and  yet  it  appeared 
ia  the  printed  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
as  containing  forty-nine  I  jugt  one  under 
the  required  number  to  entitle  it  to  a  Pro- 
testant minister,  under  the  noble  lord's 
Bill  of  last  year*  In  another  case,  the 
perisb  of  DesertSeges,  not  far  from  Bandon, 
the  Aooiber  returned  by  the  Commissioners 
Wis  fifty,  under  the  actual  number  of 
ProtesUints  of  the  Established  Church 
resident  in  the  parish.  He  was  enabled  to 
state  tbie  from  having  seen  the  list  of  the 
naoMs  of  the  beads  of  all  the  families,  and 
the  number  bdonging  to  eaob,  taken  down 
by  the  excellent  clergyman  who  was  doing 
duty  in  that  parish — a  list  not  made  for 
the  parpoee  of  checking  the  return  of  the 
Commissioners,  bot  by  that  rev.  gentle- 
man, ae  minister,  to  enable  him  fully  and 
efitctaally  to  discharge  his  pastoral  duties 
to  every  member  of  his  fiock.  He  had 
received  a  letter,  stating  that  there  was  a 
Driest  in  the  county  of  Cork,  who  said  that 
n«  wottld  take  good  care  one  way  or  ano- 
ther that  there  should  not  be  found  fifty 
Proteetantt  in  bis  parish.  [Loud  cries  qf 
noflM,  namef/rom  the  Ministerial  benches,'] 
He  would  not  name  him.  If  the  House 
would  authorise  an  inquiry  into  the  subject, 
he  would  undertake  to  prove  the  way  in 
which  the  priest  bad  made  the  tbreat,  and 
also  tbe  way  in  which  be  had  followed  it 
up.  He  would  not  name  the  prif^st  or  the 
parisbi  but  be  bad  his  informution  from  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  on 
whose  accuracy  he  could  implicitly  rely. 
Yes»  he  bad  been  informed  that  the  priest 
said  that  he  would  take  care  that  there 
sbould  iK>t  be  fifty  Protestants  found  in 
bis  pfirish*  It  appeared  from  the  evidence 
of  an  individual  who  had  been  the  victim 
of  that  tbreat,  tbat  he  ordered  every  Ca- 


tholic of  bis  flock  to  turn  away  any  and 
all  of  their  servants  who  were  Protestants, 
and  who  would  not  turn,  as  it  was  called. 
Several  were  accordingly  discharged,  and 
left  the  parish.  There  were  four  Protest- 
ant children  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
parish  from  a  charitable  institution  in 
Cork,  to  serve  as  servants  in  families  there. 
To  reduce  the  number  of  Protestants  the 
order  was  issued,  and  these  four  children 
were  turned  out  of  the  families  in  which 
they  had  been  placed.  One  of  them  was 
found  by  a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  the 
informant,  on  whose  accuracy  he  most 
implicitly  relied.  That  child  found  an 
asylum  in  the  House  of  Industry  at  Cork, 
and  whilst  in  that  asylum  was  examined 
by  the  dignitary  to  whom  he  had  already 
a^.luded,  and  by  the  superintendent  of  that 
institution.  The  child  said,  that  the  priest 
had  given  the  order  to  his  fiock ,  and  she  had 
been  in  consequence  turned  out,  because 
she  would  not  conform  to  the  Roman 
Catholio  religion.  There  was  another 
case  to  which  he  would  refer,  and  be  was, 
in  this  instance,  at  liberty  to  mention 
names  for  tbe  satisfaction  of  bon.  Gentle- 
men opposite.  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Spring 
Farm,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow^hadbeen 
requested  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  in  which  he  resided  to 
make  a  return  of  all  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics  he  employed,  and  he  gave  a 
return  of  fifty-six  Protestants  in  his  house 
and  employment,  and  ten  Roman  Catho- 
lics. He  received  a  letter  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  thanking  him 
for  the  return ;  but  when  the  Commis- 
sioner appeared,  in  tbe  month  of  Decem- 
ber, a  list  was  banded  to  him  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  only  thir- 
teen out  of  the  fifty- six  Protestants.  He 
asked  ag^in,  was  it  fair,  was  it  safe,  to  act 
upon  such  returns?  And  yet  they  had 
been  made  the  very  foundation  of  this  Bill, 
were  recited  in  its  preamble,  and  would' 
form  the  only  data  to  guide  the  Comniit- 
;tee  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  their  dealings 
with  the  population  and  localities  of  the 
difierent  parishes  in  Ireland.  The  noble 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, without  afiecting  to  answer  the  able 
stiitements  made  by  the  noble  Lord  (Stan- 
ley) in  introducing  the  present  debate, 
had  thought  it  expedient,  for  the  purpose 
of  withdrawing  the  attention  of  the  House 
from  the  real  (juestion  before  ihem,  to  rcU^- 
to  a  variety  of  topics  tiltogcllier  cxln- 
neous   and   foreign   to  tbe    ocCiision,    and 
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among  others,  to  the  improvements,  as  he 
called  them,  which  had  been  effected  by 
the  right  hon.  the  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland,  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  noble 
Lord  laid  peculiar  stress  on  the  advantage 
^hich  had  been  found  to  result  from  the 
discontinuance  of  the  practice  which 
hitherto  prevailed  of  setting  aside  or  chal- 
lenging juries  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 
That  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance; but  in  his  opinion  the  alteration 
introduced  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  was  by  no  means  calculated 
to  produce  the  happy  results  which  had 
been  ascribed  to  it.  He  had  received  se- 
veral communications  on  the  subject,  par- 
ticularly from  the  Queen's  County ;  and  he 
could  state  to  the  House,  that  the  impression 
among  professional  men  there  was,  and  he 
fully  concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  it  tended 
materially  to  frustrate  the  administration 
of  justice.  Substantially,  it  gave  the 
accused  party  the  nomination  of  the  jury ; 
and  the  danger  of  such  a  provision,  in  the 
present  unfortunate  state  of  things  in 
Ireland,  must  at  once  be  manifest  to  every 
one.  He  would  just  give  the  following 
instance  as  a  proof  of  what  he  had  stated. 
In  the  Queen's  County  a  man  named  Car- 
ter, a  tenant  of  Lord  Maryborough,  was 
murdered  at  noon  day,  for  enclosing  a 
piece  of  land  which  belonged  to  him,  and 
for  which  he  paid  rent.  Three  persons 
were  tried  at  the  summer  assizes  at  Mary- 
borough in  1835.  No  verdict  was  found. 
The  case  was  tried  again  in  the  spring 
assizes  of  1836.  What  was  the  result  of  the 
"  improvement"  to  which  he  had  referred  ? 
Why,  as  the  Crown  had  given  up  its  former 
right  of  challenge  while  the  prisotier  re- 
tained it  in  full  force,  there  was  actually 
suffered  to  remain  on  that  jury,  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  himself  been  tried  for  a 
riot  at  which  a  homicide  was  committed, 
had  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
twelve  months'  imprisonment,  which  he 
had  suffered.  It  might  well  be  conjectured 
under  such  circumstances,  what  followed. 
Even  supposing  the  other  eleven  had  been 
inclined  to  bring  in  the  prisoner  guilty,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  this  man  would 
have  assented  to  such  a  verdict,  and  the 
jury  could  not  agree.  They  were  carted 
to  the  bounds  of  the  county  and  dis- 
charged* It  was  well  known  to  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  the  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland,  that  cases  must  occur 
frequently  in  the  present  condition  of  Ire- 


land, in  which  it  was  desirable  to  set  aside 
men  from  serving  on  juries,  even  though 
there  might  be  no  moral  stain  upon  their 
characters.  It  was  obvious,  for  instance, 
that  timid  men  and  men  living  in  thatched 
houses,  exposed  to  popular  indignation, 
ought  not  to  be  put  to  the  danger  and 
hazard  which  they  might  incur  in  exercis- 
ing their  duty,  by  convicting  a  criminal. 
He  heard  similar  complaints  of  like  results 
from  Longford  and  other  places.  He  had 
also  heard  great  complaints  made  of  the 
solicitors  who  had  been  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  to  conduct  prosecutions 
at  the  different  quarter  sessions  in  Ireland ; 
but  as  that  was  a  part  which,  although 
first  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  was  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, he  would 'not,  having  already 
trespassed  so  long  on  the  indulgence  of 
the  House,  more  particularly  refer  to  it. 
He  should  be  sorry  if  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  had  said  anything  calculated  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  any  hon.  Gentleman 
in  the  House.  But  he  felt  that  he  had  a 
solemn  duty  to  discharge,  and  one  from 
which  he  would  not  shrink.  He  would  en- 
deavour to  the  best  of  his  humble  ability  to 
place  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  upon 
its  true  footing.  He  would  only  refer,  in 
conclusion,  to  the  Act  of  1 829.  He  was  not 
going  to  make  any  remarks  as  to  the  obli^ 
gation  of  the  oath  which  Roman  Catholics 
were  then  to  take  in  order  to  obtain  a  seat 
in  the  House.  He  would  only  say,  that 
in  his  opinion,  if  it  had  been  proposed  to 
make  the  oath  more  stringent,  it  would  have 
been  acceded  to  by  Roman  Catholics,  [^o.] 
Notwithstanding  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  believed  he  had  stated 
nothing  but  the  truth  ;  and  he  could  state 
that  a  Peer  of  the  Roman  Catholic  per- 
suasion had  said  that,  as  a  man  of  honour, 
putting  the  oath  out  of  the  question,  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  enter 
into  any  legislation  affecting  the  property 
of  the  Established  Church.  That  was  noble 
— that  was  generous — that  was  honorable 
in  the  highest  degree  ;  and  he  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) did  put  it  with  all  sincerity  and  ten- 
derness to  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen — his  Roman  Catholic  friends 
(for  many  of  that  faith,  and  he  was  proud 
to  say  it,  were  his  friends) — if,  having 
been  admitted  into  the  Protestant  legis- 
lature of  this  empire,  on  the  confidence 
that  they  would  not  enter  into  any  mea- 
sure affecting  the  properly  of  the   Esta- 
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blished  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
they  could  reconcile  it  to  their  feeling  as 
Gentlemen  and  men  of  honour,  to  vote 
away  any  portion  of  that  Protestant  pro- 
perty  which  they  have  sworn  (o  maintain. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Sergeant  concluded 
by  expressing  his  intention  of  voting  for 
the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  Lancashire. 

Mr.  Ward  had  no  intention  to  follow 
the  hon,  and  learned  Gentleman  through 
a  variety  of  details,  many  of  which  would 
be  explained  and  others  contradicted  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  would  follow  him, 
but  perhaps  the  House  would  permit  him 
to  apply  himself  for  a  short  time  to  the 
principles  by  which  alone  its  decision 
ought  to  be  guided.  He  had  listened  to 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  Lancashire,  with  great  attention,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  some  alteration  in  the 
spirit  of  his  legislation  for  Ireland.  He 
found  the  noble  Lord,  however,  at  the  very 
point  at  which  he  started  in  the  year  1830, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  mighty  changes 
which  had  been  going  on  around  him,  and 
standing  as  a  solitary  landmark  to  show 
bow  far  public  opinion  had  shot  beyond 
him.  The  noble  Lord  accused  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
House  with  a  bigoted  adherence  to  an  ab- 
stract principle.  But  at  all  events  that 
abstract  principle  had  never  been  tried. 
They  might  entertain  hopes  of  its  healing 
effects,  but  they  had  never  tested  them. 
The  noble  Lord  had  forgotten  that  he  was 
a  no  less  obstinate  and  bigoted  adherent 
to  an  opposite  abstract  principle  which 
had  been  tried  and  proved  to  be  fraught 
with  the  worst  consequences,  not  merely 
to  Ireland,  but  to  the  welfare  and  religious 
institutions  of  the  empire  at  large.  Ex- 
perience had  shown  that  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  could  not  be  maintained 
to  its  present  extent,  or  on  its  present 
footing,  without  so  violent  an  outrage  being 
done  to  the  feelings  of  the  Catholics,  as  to 
render  it  impossible  that  it  could  ever  be 
productive  of  any  good  effects.  What 
said  the  noble  Lord  opposite  ?  That  the 
Protestant  Establishment  should  be  main- 
tained in  its  full  integrity,  that  from  the 
tithe  fund  in  Ireland  not  one  farthing 
should  be  deducted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Catholic  population,  but  that  it  should  be 
distributed,  in  its  locality,  among  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  Establishment;  and  that 
jM  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  so  far  as 
they  might  have  placed  any  reliance  on  the 
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justice  of  the  noble  Lord,  or  any  confidence 
in  his  influence   with   the   Legislature — 
which,  thank  God,  was  not  now  what  it  had 
been  many  years  ago — they  had  nothing 
to  look  forward  to  but  a  perpetual  submis- 
sion to  that  yoke  which  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  had  endeavoured,  and  unsuccess- 
fully  endeavoured,  to   force   upon  them. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for 
Cumberland,  repudiated  (he  thanked  him 
for  the  word) — repudiated  the  principle  to 
which  the  House  was  pledged:  and  the 
noble  Lord,  to  induce  the  House  to  accede 
to  his  plan  entered  into  a  variety  of  details. 
Some  of  those  details  were  good  undoubt- 
edly;   but  it  was   singular  enough   that 
they  formed  the  only  points  on  which  the 
noble  Lord  coincided  with  his  Majesty's 
Government.    On  the  reduction  of  salaries 
and  the  abolition  of  pluralities  there  was 
no  difierence  of  opinion  between  the  noble 
Lord  and   his  Majesty's  Ministers.     But 
here  all  similarity  ceased.   The  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  Lancashire,  strove  to  show, 
that  by  a  different  distribution  of  the  tithe 
fund  in  Ireland,  it  was  possible  so  to  par- 
cel it  out  among  the  different  ministers  of 
the  Church  Establishment,  as  to  prevent 
the  existence  of  any  surplus  at  all ;    and 
in  the  event  of  any  surplus  arising  after 
all,  the  noble  Lord  proposed  that  sooner 
than  the  Catholics  should  derive  any  be- 
nqft  from  it,  it  should  be  applied  to  the 
building  of    churches  and   glebe-houses, 
until  the  ramifications  of  the  Established 
religion  extended  to  the  remotest  corner 
of  Ireland.     Certainly  it  was  hardly  possi- 
ble to  conceive  the  existence  of  a  surplus 
which  might  not  be  swallowed  up  by  such 
demands  as  these.     But  he  would  ask  the 
House  whether  this,  after  all,  was  not  au 
attempt  to  perpetuate  a  system  which  for 
300   years  nad   been    productive  of  the 
worst  results,  which  had   cost   England 
1,000,000/.    annually   for    her    standing 
army,  200,000/.   for  police,   1,000,000/. 
sterling   for    glebe-houses    and  chur<^es 
since  the  Union,  and  1,500,000/.  for  Pro- 
testant education,  which  might  fairly  be 
considered  as  a  branch  of  the  Establish- 
ment.    He  would  put  it  to  the  noble  Lord 
as  a  reasonable  man,    and  a  Christian, 
whether  he  could  look  without  shame  and 
concern  to  the  results  of  this  system,  as 
now  testified  in  Ireland  ?     He  would  ask 
him,  whether  there  was  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  civilized  world  such  another  instance 
as  Ireland  presented  of  the  maintenance 
of  what  be  was  pleased  to  teem  a  national 
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Church  in  that  country  ?  He  would  ask 
him,  whether,  in  any  other  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  the  clergy  of  the  national 
Church  were  compelled  to  wring  their  legal 
dues  from  the  people,  by  the  revival  of  an 
obsolete  process  in  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer, by  tithe  suits,  by  the  help  of  the 
army,  and  the  assistance  of  the  police,  and 
by  the  actual  effusion  of  human  blood. 
There  were  7,000,000  of  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land, and  only  750,000  Episcopalians ; 
for  of  the  850,000  Protestants  at  least 
100,000  are  Wesleyan  MethodisU,  who 
defray  the  expense  of  erecting  and  main- 
taining their  places  of  worship,  and  who 
pay  their  own  ministers.  He  would  ask 
whether  the  people  of  England  were  not 
now  paying  for  the  way  in  which  they  had 
treated  Ireland  since  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth ?  They  had  exerted  themselves  to 
impose  a  large  Protestant  Establishment  on 
the  Irish  nation,  without  taking  a  single 
step  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
receive  the  Protestant  religion.  They  had 
not  attempted  to  promote  that  great  moral 
change  in  the  people  which  took  place  in 
this  country  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  therefore  all  their  attempts  to 
spread  the  Protestant  religion  there  had 
been  unsuccessful.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bandon  had  called  the  Estab- 
lished Church  the  bond  of  union  between 
England  and  Ireland,  but  be  would  say 
that  it  rather  was  the  cause  that  the  union 
had  never  been  effectual;  it  continually 
prevented  tranquillity  in  the  country. 
It  had  prevented  Protestantism  from  at- 
.  taining  due  ascendancy  in  Ireland,  and 
had  prevented  that  religion  from  effecting 
the  practical  good  which  otherwise  would 
have  resulted  from  it.  It  might  be  in- 
ferred from  the  amendment  of  the  noble 
Lord  that  they  were  not  to  take  into  con- 
sideration that  there  were  any  Catholics 
in  Ireland,  but  were  merely  to  look  to  the 
number  of  acres  and  Protestants.  His 
noble  Friend  (Lord  John  Russell)  very 
happily  said  last  night  that  the  noble  Lord 
seemed  to  think  that  the  Irish  Church 
should  look  to  the  cure  of  acres  not  to 
the  cure  of  souls.  He  agreed  in  the  pro- 
priety of  this  observation,  and  would  add 
that  the  noble  Lord  and  those  who  acted 
with  him  rather  looked  to  the  number  of 
acres  and  Protestants  than  to  the  interests 
and  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say,  that  they  should  not  give 
liberal  inoomes  to  suck  Proteitani  oUrgy 
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as  were  wanted,  but  he  protested  against 
the  unnecessary  number  of  them,  and  the 
enormous  stipends  some  of  them  received. 
He  cordially  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
every  Protestant  clergyman  should  have 
the  education  of  a  gentleman,  and  should 
have  an  ample  allowance  to  live  like  a 
gentleman.  When,  however,  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen dwelt  so  strongly  on  this  point,  he 
would  beg  them  to  recollect  tne  small 
allowance  made  to  the  Protestant  minis- 
ters in  the  north  of  Ireland.  There  was 
allowed  bv  Parliament  the  sum  of  15,000/. 
a  year  to  oe  distributed  amongthe  Dissent- 
ing clergy  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  This 
body  of  persons  was  divided  into  three 
classes.  The  first  class  had  150/.  a  year 
each ;  the  8econd,75/. ;  and  the  third,  50/. ; 
and  no  pluralities  were  allowed.  This,  of 
course,  was  in  addition  to  the  stipend  they 
received  from  their  respective  flocks.  The 
whole  of  the  income  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
first  class,  according  to  Mr.  Pope,  the 
Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  (in- 
cluding the  Rcgium  Donum)  stldom  or 
never  exceeded  300/.,  and  most  of  this 
class  resided  in  the  large  towns ;  and  the 
income  of  the  second  class  seldom  ex- 
ceeded 1 50/.  a  year.  Was  the  noble  Lord 
prepared  to  say,  that  he  would  have  Ire- 
land mapped  out  into  districts  in  his  wish 
to  have  what  he  called  a  new  Ecclesiasti- 
cal arrangement  ?  Were  there  no  Catho- 
lics on  those  acres,  which  the  noble  Lord 
and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  so  care- 
fully distributed.  The  noble  Lord  seemed 
to  think  that  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
the  Catholics  ought  not  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  on  this  subject.  He  rejoiced 
in  the  extreme  that  such  was  not  the 
opinion  of  that  House.  The  Catholics  of 
Ireland  were  7,000,000  of  people  who 
could  not  be  subjected  to  a  military  des- 
potism like  the  inhabitants  of  Poland  ; 
they  possessed  the  elective  franchise,  which 
they  would  use  in  a  way  to  prevent  their 
being  oppressed.  This  point  was  one  that 
it  would  be  an  act  of  absurdity  to  exclude 
from  the  consideration  of  this  question* 
Hon.  Gentlemen  seemed  to  forget  altoge- 
ther the  relative  proportion  of  Protestants 
to  Catholics  in  the  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land. In  the  province  of  Armagh,  to  every 
ten  Protestants  there  were  seven  teen  Catho* 
lies ;  in  the  province  of  Dublin,  to  every 
ten  Protestants  there  were  fifty-eight  Cathc- 
lies ;  in  the  province  of  Cashel,  to  every 
ten  ProtestanU  there  were  188  Catholics  | 
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ProtestaniSy  there  were  259  Catholics. 
Tbroughoat  the  whole  of  Ireland,  for  the 
7,000,000  Catholics,  there  were  860,000 
ProtesUnu,  including  100,000  Wesleyan 
Methodists  who  pay  their  own  clergy.  If 
the  Church  property  in  Ireland  was  dis- 
tributed as  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
there  would  be  a  sufficiency  for  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  all  classes  of  the  coro- 
oiunity.  The  principle  which  ran  through 
the  whole  of  the  measure  introduced  by  his 
noble  Friend,  was  conciliation  to  the  Catho- 
lic population  of  Ireland,  and  this  was  at- 
tempted to  be  effected  by  a  very  small 
concession  indeed.  The  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  North  Lancashire,  said,  that 
the  50,000/.  for  the  moral  and  religious 
instraction  of  all  classes  might  be  drawn 
from  any  other  source,  as  well  as  from 
the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church.  There 
was  no  Member  on  the  Ministerial  side  of 
the  HoQse  (not  even  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny,  or  the  honourable 
Member  for  Middlesex)  who  would  object 
to  TOte  a  sum  of  money  from  any  fund, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  general  education 
of  the  people,  if  it  was  not  to  be  procured 
from  another  source.  He  had  never 
known  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Middlesex,  with  all  his  love  for  economy, 
refuse  a  vote  of  money,  when  he  believed 
that  the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  would  be  served  by  it.  But,  he 
would  ask,  whether  the  money  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  purposes  of  education,  if 
taken  from  any  other  source,  would  be 
attended  with  the  same  healing  effect  as 
it  would  be  if  drawn  from  the  quarter  now 
proposed  ?  He  replied  —  certainly  not ; 
because  the  great  object  was  to  show  the 
people  of  Ireland,  that  provision  was  made 
for  the  general  education  of  all  classes, 
out  of  the  exorbitant  revenues  of  the 
Church.  As  for  supposing  that  any 
bill  on  this  subiect  could  be  a  final  mea- 
sure, he  begged  to  observe,  that  he  would 
not  be  guilty  of  the  hypocrisy  of  saying  so. 
He  did  not  believe  that  it  would  be  so. 
He  did  not  believe  that  it  was  possible 
that,  with  respect  to  a  country  situated 
like  Ireland,  that  that  House,  or  any 
Legislature,  could  adopt  what  could  be 
considered  a  final  measure.  He  should 
feel,  that  he  was  attempting  to  deceive 
himself  and  others,  if  he  asserted  that 
he  supposed  this  to  be  the  case.  He 
contended  that  the  Church  Establishment, 
as  reduced  by  the  Church  Temporalities 
Act,  was  auoh  too  large  ibr  the  spiritual 


wants  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.  He 
was  satisfied  that  one  Archbishop  and  five 
Bishops  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply all  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Irish 
Church,  and  thus  a  reduction  might  be 
made  in  the  payment  of  the  hierarchy 
from  150,000/.  to  300,000/.  He  did  not 
see  why  the  House  should  not  proceed  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  Lancashire,  when  he  brought 
in  the  Church  Temporalities  Bill.  The 
noble  Lord,  when  he  introduced  that  Bill, 
said,  that  twenty-two  Bishops  and  four 
Archbishops  was  too  large  an  ecclesiastical 
establishment  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  he,  therefore, 
proposed  to  reduce  it  to  two  Archbishops 
and  ten  Bishops,  which  he  said  he  con- 
sidered would  be  amply  sufficient.  Now 
he  was  of  opinion  that  one  Archbishop  and 
four  Bishops  would  be  found  fully  adequate 
to  all  purposes  that  were  required.  Were 
hon.  Gentlemen  aware  that  in  one  diocese 
in  England,  namely  Chester,  there  were 
1,500,000  members  of  the  Establishment? 
Now  in  Ireland  there  were  only  750,000 
episcopal  Protestants,  and  if  one  Bishop 
was  found  sufficient  to  superintend  the 
spiritual  wants  of  1,500,000  in  this  coun- 
try, surely  two  Archbishops  and  ten 
Bishops  were  too  many  for  750,^00  per- 
sons. Again,  look  to  (he  Church  of  Scot- 
land as  to  the  model  of  what  a  Church 
Establishment  should  be.  There  the  clergy 
faithfully  discharged  their  duty,  and  yet 
were  satisfied  with  a  small  income.  In 
that  country  there  were  1 ,600,000  Pro- 
testant members  of  Che  Establishment, 
and  the  income  of  the  Church  was  about 
200,000/.  a-year.  In  Ireland  there  were 
about  750,000  members  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  expense  of  the  Establish- 
ment at  the  present  time  was  about 
800,000/.  a-year,  and  after  all  the  pro- 
posed reductions  were  made,  there  would 
remain  to  it  500,000/.  a-year.  He  found 
that  the  average  expense  in  Scotland  for 
the  pay  of  the  clergy  was  3s.  4d.  for  each 
member  of  the  Establishment,  while  in 
Ireland  the  average  annual  expense  for 
each  member  of  the  Church  was  1  /.  1  *. 
This,  then,  was  the  average  that  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Lancashire, 
would  not  alter,  because  he  would  devote 
the  present  revenue  to  the  Establishment, 
and  he  was  unable  to  increase  the  number 
of  Protestants  in  Ireland.  For  his  part  he 
saw  no  reason  why  the  same  principle 
should  DOt  be  acted  upon  in  Ireland  as  iq 
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Scotland,  and  if  a  parallel  was  drawn  be- 
tween the  clergy  of  the  two  countries^  he 
had  no  doubt  as  to  the  side  on  which  the 
balance  of  advantage  would  be  found. 
The  truth  was,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
Irish  people  had  been  as  much  excluded 
from  that  religious  instruction  which  the 
Church  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  to  the  people,  as  the  slave  po- 
pulation of  South  Carolina,  or  any  other 
slave  state  of  America,  were  from  the  ad- 
vantages of  general  education.  The  object, 
then,  which  the  Government  had  in  view, 
was  to  devote  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
Church  to  the  moral  and  religious  in* 
struction  of  the  great  body  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  thus  make  the  Establishment 
really  useful  to  the  bulk  of  the  community. 
Some  observations  had  been  made  as  to 
the  schools  being  seminaries  for  teaching 
the  Catholic  religion.  He  held,  that  any 
system  of  proseTytism  in  connexion  with 
these  schools,  was  an  infraction  of  the  very 
principle  on  which  they  were  founded. 
He  did  not  know  whether  his  hon.  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Weymouth,  was  in  his 
place,  but  he  could  not  help  observing 
that  he  could  not  find  words  to  express 
the  admiration  he  felt  at  the  speech  made 
by  his  hon.  Friend.  The  language  he 
then  used  was  that  of  an  honest  and  con- 
scientious man  and  a  sincere  Christian, 
and  reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  him. 
He  agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend,  that  if 
there  should  appear  to  be  any  thing  like 
proselytism  in  the  system,  steps  should 
instantly  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
Many  assertions  had  been  made  as  to  this 
being  the  case ;  but,  on  investigation,  they 
had  turned  out  to  be  groundless.  He 
would,  however,  ask  his  hon.  Friend 
whether  his  attention  had  ever  been  called 
to  the  different  Reports  on  the  system 
which  had  been  published  by  the  Com« 
roissioners?  If  he  looked  into  them,  he 
would  find  that  the  principle  of  neutrality 
was  most  strictly  acted  upon  by  the  Com- 
missioners. They  had  used  every  exertion 
to  promote  neutrality,  and  if  any  case  oc- 
curred in  which  a  complaint  was  made  on 
this  point,  it  was  instantly  attended  to. 
The  truth  was,  that  the  system  hitherto 
was  imperfect  in  its  operation,  and  many 
of  the  complaints  had  arisen  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Commissioners  had 
not  the  means  of  carrying  out  the  system. 
There  were  some  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject in  a  pamphlet  lately  written  by  the 
Tev.  J.  Carlisle;  a  respectable  Presbyterian 


minister,  and  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
which  were  well  deserving  attention*  Mr. 
Carlisle  said, 

''  That  many  of  the  accusations  which  have 
been  made  against  the  system,  arise  from  the 
prejudice  created  against  it  by  the  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  seventeen  out  of 
twenty-two  Bishops  having  pronounced  against 
it  when  it  was  first  introduced  under  the  aus« 
pices  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  North 
Lancashire.  l*he  Orange  body,  too,  taking 
up  the  subject  hastily,  unequivocally  repro- 
bated the  system,  calling  it  a  mutilation  ot  the 
Word  of  God.  This  declaration  affected  the 
opinions  of  the  Dissenting  ministers,  and  has 
also  given  rise  to  many  of  the  complaints 
which  are  urged  against  it." 

In  a  pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  Frank 
Sadlier,  also  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
the  principle  of  neutrality  was  also  main- 
tained. He  asked  whether  it  was  likely 
that  the  Protestant  children,  by  being 
taught  the  principles  of  general  morality, 
would  be  prevented  from  imbibing  the 
principles  of  the  Protestant  religion  ;  at 
the  same  time  he  observed,  *^  that  this  was 
more  likely  to  be  done  if  the  clergy  set 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  rules  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  from  an  appre- 
hension that  the  Protestants  will  be  pre- 
vented by  association  with  the  Catholics, 
will  neither  teach  themselves,  nor  permit 
the  Board  of  Education  to  do  it  for  them.'' 
With  regard  to  the  education  given  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  he  said  : — 

''  I  fearlessly  appeal  to  an  inspection  of  the 
school-books  ;  and  I  ask  whether  boys  in- 
structed out  of  them  will  not  receive  a  good 
moral  education — that  nine-tenths  of  the  chil- 
dren would  not  have  received  education  any 
where  if  not  in  these  schools,  and  would  have 
become  miserably  mischievous,  and  ready  for 
the  commission  of  crime  V 

Speaking  of  the  general  result  of  the  sys- 
tem, he  said  :  — 

'^  It  may  naturally  be  asked  what  have  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  done  ? 
Our  answer  must  be  gratifving  to  every  friend 
of  Ireland.  The  Board  has  been  less  than 
four  years  in  existence ;  the  first  was  employed 
in  preparation,  and  yet  more  than  1,300  school- 
houses  have  been  established,  and  more  than 
200,000  children  of  the  poor  have  been  edu- 
cated. Therefore,  in  this  respect,  they  have 
done  more  in  three  years  than  the  Kildare- 
place  Society  in  nineteen  years ! 

This  testimony  was  satisfactory,  as  far 
as  it  went,  but  he  had  evidence  derived 
from  a  still  higher  quarter — from  the  pub- 
lication of  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England; — the  reverend  Mr.  £•  Stanleyi 
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w1k>,  haTiog  inspected  the  scbools,  and 
asc^tained  the  progress  made  under  the 
Government  system,  confirmed  e?ery  one 
of  the  statements  made  by  the  Commis- 
skmers^    He  said — 

"The  result  of  the  system  is  highly  favour- 
able ;  a  new  light  has  been  throvrn  upon  the 
Irish  character.  Ignorant,  I  know  the  people 
were— 'bigoted  they  might  be — but  I  have  ever 
found  them  accessible  by  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy.'' 

The  system,  then,  had  succeeded  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  Speaking  of  the  wilder  parts 
of  the  conntrr*  he  said,  **  I  asked  them, 
what  will  good  education  do  for  you,  what 
makes  yon  so  desirous  for  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,"  and  was  answered,  '*  It 
will  put  us  in  the  way  of  reading  the  Word 
of  Uod,  it  will  teach  us  how  to  behave 
ourselves;  what  is  a  man  or  a  woman 
without  it  ? — ^they  are  like  blmd  men  and 
women  walking  through  the  wilderness.'' 
The  hon.  Member  for  Newark  had  ad* 
verted  to  the  danger  arising  from  placing 
the  Protestant  schools  under  the  control  of 
Catholics ;  he  said,  that  some  of  them  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Catholic 
nunneries ;  and  one  of  these  in  the  county 
of  Galway  certainly  was  visited  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  who  says,-^ 

"  The  girls'  school  is  under  Catholic  ma- 
nagement, but,  with  this  exception,  it  is  fault- 
less; the  children  are  clean  and  orderly,  and 
the  books  used  are  some  of  the  late  publica- 
tions of  the  Board,  and  those  who  know  the 
benerolenoe  and  zeal  of  the^persons  by  whom 
the  children  are  in  tliis  way  educated,  can  only 
regret  when  they  see  Protestants  who  are  not 
equally  devoted  to  God's  service  and  the  best 
interests  of  their  fellow-subjects." 

He  then  referred  to  the  Christian  spirit 
manifested  by  the  Catholics  in  desiring  to 
meet  the  Protestants  with  liberality  on 
some  doctrinal  points ;  and  he  said— 

"Let  the  Protestant  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
Catholic  book  and  say  *  amen ;'  let  both  par- 
ties bind  such  sentiments  for  a  sign  upon  their 
haodsy  and  as  frontlets  between  their  eyes; 
let  them  write  them  on  the  posts  of  their 
houses  and  on  their  gates,  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  may  dweU  together,  in  future,  as  bre- 
thren in  peaceful  habitations.'' 

These  quotations  were  quite  decisive  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  system  of  education 
approved  by  the  Government  in  Ireland  ; 
and  he  apprehended  no  danger  to  the 
Protestant  religion  from  it.  Paley  had 
been  spoken  of,  but  he  said  that  a  religious 
estaUishment  should  be  that  of  the  major- 
ity of  a  country ;  indeed  he  stated  dis- 
tinctly, that  when  the  religion  of  the  ma- 
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roust  change  with  it.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Oxford  (Mr.  Maclean)  said  last  night, 
and  he  believed  it  had  been  said  before, 
that  there  was  only  one  source  from  which 
truth  could  flow,  the  Bible ;  but  he  must  not 
forget  that  from  that  source  the  most  op- 
posite conclusions  had  been  drawn  by  men 
whose  names  were  an  honour  to  religion-— 
Fenelon  and  Bossuet  were  men  of  high 
integrity,  who  discharged  the  duties  of 
the  Christian  ministry  in  an  exemplary 
manner,  but  their  ideas  of  truth  differed 
in  many  respects  from  ours.  The  duty 
of  the  Legislature  was  to  provide  reli- 
gious instruction  for  the  people.  He 
considered  that  the  claim  of  the  Church 
to  legislative  protection,  was  put  upon 
its  proper  footing  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  in  his  last  charge,  when  he 
said,  ^*  it  should  be  set  forth  as  a  claim  on 
behalf  of  the  people,  rather  than  as  one 
on  behalf  of  the  ministry."  He  would 
not  enter  further,  however,  into  the  dis- 
cussion, but  only  say,  that  no  other  re- 
ligion could  be  adopt^  for  an  established 
religion  than  that  which  is  the  religion  of 
the  majority  of  the  people ;  for  any  other 
must  be  supported  by  penal  laws,  and 
might  as  well  be  forced  upon  the  natives 
of  Hindostan  as  upon  the  Irish,  if  it  were 
to  be  supported  by  funds  derived  from  a 
people  who  would  not  receive  it.  He  re- 
joiced to  see,  that  many  of  the  objections 
to  a  measure  of  this  sort,  which  had  been 
formerly  advanced  by  hon.  Members  on 
the  opposite  side,  were  now  entirely 
abandoned;  but  he  could  not  but  be  a 
little  surprised  at  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Nottinghamshire,  who  said 
that  the  Bill  had  been  produced  at  the 
instigation  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny.  But  the  hon. 
Member  for  Nottinghamshire  had  conferred 
upon  the  Established  Church  the  name  of 
the  monster  church.  In  a  speech  de- 
livered by  the  hon.  Member  in  1832,  he 
said,  '*  there  is  not  in  Europe  such  fi 
monster  as  the  Protestant  Church."  The 
conversion  of  the  hon.  Member,  therefore, 
was  not  only  recent,  but  extraordinary. 
He  worked  out  the  whole  principle,  for  he 
maintained  that  the  ministers  of  the  na- 
tional religion  were,  in  justice,  as  much 
entitled  to  have  a  provision  made  for  them 
as  the  Protestant  clergy  ;  he  understand- 
i°?»  by  the  ''  national  religion"  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  people,  which  alone  could 
constitute  it  national.  Now  that  was  the 
appropriation  clause  with  a  vengeance ;  and 
bgw  thQ  tion*  M«oib€r|  who  adroctit^ 
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such  doctrinesas  those,  in  1 832, could  come 
forward  now  aod  oppose  the  Government 
— when,  with  a  singular  moderation,  they 
merely  proposed  to  apply  a  small  portion 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church 
to  the  purposes  of  general  education  ;  and 
accompanied  his  opposition  with  the  ob- 
servation that  the  Bill  must  have  been 
framed  at  the  suggesstion  of  the  '^arch 
enemy  of  mankind,'' — he  was  at  a  loss  to 
imagine.  How  could  the  hon.  Member 
reconcile  those  declarations  with  his  op- 
position to  the  simple  and  moderate  pro- 
position of  his  Majesty's  Government,  to 
apply  to  national  purposes  that  part  of 
the  Church  property  only  which  might 
fairly  be  considered  superfluous,  after 
providing  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
Church.  The  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  North  Lancashire,  had  brought  for- 
ward another  grand  objection  to  this  Bill ; 
he  said  there  was  great  danger  in  placing 
so  much  discretionary  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 
There  might  be  some  force  in  this  objec* 
tion,  and  he  was  inclined  to  entertain  it, 
to  a  certain  extent;  but  really  it  was  one 
which  came  with  singularly  bad  effect 
from  a  party  on  that  side  of  the  House, 
which  was  willing  to  invest,  not  merely  a 
discretionary  power,  but  the  whole  mu- 
nicipal powers  and  privileges  of  Ireland  in 
the  hands  of  an  individual.  But  what 
necessity  was  there  for  investing  this 
power  in  the  hands  of  any  authority 
where  the  popular  control  could  be  fairly 
and  effectively  exercised?  There  was 
another  objection  stated  bv  the  right  hon. 
Baronet ;  he  said,  that  the  compositions 
must  be  re-opaned.  They  were  only  to 
be  re-opened  in  certain  cases;  and  the 
question,  therefore,  was— ^whether,  be- 
cause injustice  might  have  been  once 
committed,  thev  ought  to  perpetuate  it? 
Then,  again,  it  had  been  objected  that  all 
the  concessions  which  had  been  made  for 
the  relief  of  Ireland,  had  been  made  in 
vain.  But  did  they  consider  the  immense 
debt  which  was  due  to  Ireland,  and  the 
unjust  effects  of  the  bad  policy  which  had 
been  pursued  towards  her?  Would  the 
House  be  satisfied  with  the  concessions  al- 
ready made,  and  refuse  anything  further  ? 
It  was  just  as  vain  to  think  of  withholding 
from  the  people  what  they  felt  themselves 
justified  in  seeking  for,  and  entitled  to 
receive,  as  it  would  be  to  think  of  re- 
tracting the  concessions  already  made. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  put  an  interpre- 
tjUm  on  the  wordi  **  josUca  to  lioWd/' 
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on  which  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
differ  with  him ;  because  he  said  it  should 
mean  only  the  claims  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  The  whole  system  of  Irish 
policy,  from  first  to  last,  had  been  such 
that,  until  now,  some  hon.  Members  had 
not  known  what  the  wants  of  Ireland  were. 
There  was  an  objection, which  had  beenur^ed 
with  singular  perseverance,  to  the  principle 
of  appropriation — namely,  that  it  consti- 
tuted abond  of  political  union  for  its  support 
amongst  the  prevailing  political  party  in 
the  House  which  seemed  rather  a  strange 
sort  of  objection,  considering  that  it  was 
professedly  the  opposition  to  that  principle 
which  constituted  a  bond  of  political  uniOQ 
amongst  the  other  party  in  the  House.  He 
would  ask  what  great  measure  had  ever  been 
discussed  in  the  House  which  had  not 
been  made  the  bond  of  political  union  of 
its  supporters  or  opponents  ?  Every  ques- 
tion must  carry  with  it  that  consequence- 
Were  not  the  questions  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act>  and 
the  Reform  Bill,  all  of  them  bonds  of  a 
Political  Union  for  some  political  party, 
at  one  time  or  another,  as  well  that  which 
resisted  as  that  which  supported  them  ? 
The  bond  of  union  between  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Lancashire,  and  the 
Irish  Members,  with  whom  on  every  other 
question  he  was  at  issue,  was  the  Reform 
Bill ;  but  he  never  saw  any  incoosistencj 
in  securing  their  support  at  that  time. 
What  bond  of  union  was  there,  at  this 
momenti  between  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Stanley)  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  but  resistance  to  this  princi- 
ple? And  yet  he  objected  to  others  being 
united  with  the  Ministry  on  this  Bill !  Was 
the  anomalv  greater  than  the  union  on 
that  side  of  the  House  ?  He  would  wish 
to  call  to  the  noble  Lord's  recollection  two 
events.  In  1834,  the  noble  Lord,  who 
was  then  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  with  a 
large  majority  on  bis  side,  knew  that  there 
were  divisions  in  the  Cabinet  on  this  very 
subject,  but  they  were  not  made  known  to 
the  public.  The  I47th  Clause  of  the 
Church  Temporalities  Act  had  been  dis- 
cussed, but  it  had  not  broken  up  the 
Cabinet.  The  noble  Lord  did  not  think 
proper  to  combat  with  the  shadow,  how- 
ever ready  he  nught  have  shown  himself 
since  to  combat  with  the  substance.  A 
quarrel  ensued  between  himself  and  his 
colleagues.  What  followed  ?  As  an  in- 
dividual Member, unknown  and  unassisted^ 
he  (Mr.  Ward)  took  up  the  questkun,  con- 
fident of  the  juitmoftbe  ^Hl  9  aodwbtl 
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wat  the  result  ?  On  the  very  first  night 
fixed  for  the  discussion,  the  noble  Lord 
and  his  Friends  conscientiously  resigned 
their  seats  in  the  Cabinet.  No  doubt  every 
Member,  who  was  in  the  House  at  that 
time,  would  recollect  that  the  noble  Lord, 
after  leaving  the  Treasury  benches  in  the 
adjourned  debate,  made  a  solemn  a(>peal 
to  the  House,  in  terms  which  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  it;  and  in  that  ad- 
dress he  stated  the  principle  which  induced 
him  to  take  that  course.     He  said*— 

«  Now,  I  tell  the  House,  boldly  and  distinctly, 
that  the  people  of  England  are  not  ripe  for 
that ;  aod  when  I  say  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
iaod  are  not  ripe  for  that,  let  me  call  upon  you 
to  pause  before  you  assent  to  a  resolution 
whioh  you  cannot,  which  vou  ought  not,  which 
the  people  of  Eoelaod  will  not  let  you>  carry 
into  effect.  I  did  not  think  that  I  should  ever 
live  to  hear  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  propose 
tach  a  resolution — I  do  not  think,  that  I  yet 
•ee  the  Legislature  that  will  pass  it««»and  I  am 
not  certain  that  I  know  the  Sovereign  who  will 
assent  to  it.*** 

That  solemn  appeal  was  made  to  the  sense 
of  the  country,  on  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant principles  which  efer  engaged 
their  attention.  What  was  the  result? 
How  were  those  anticipations  answered  ? 
Tlie  House  did  assent  to  the  principle — the 
Sovereign  did  assent  to  it*— and  the  people 
did  ratify  it  by  their  full  and  unequivocal 
approbation.  'The  noble  Lord,  in  1836, 
in  his  speech  on  the  Address  to  the 
Throne,  when  he  voted  for  the  motion  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  said-* 

*I  speak,  not  only  my  own  sentiments,  but 
the  sentiments  of  a  body  of  gentlemen,  not 
insignificant  either  in  rank  or  standing,  or 
unimportant  in  point  of  numbers,  in  this 
Ilonse."t 

What  bad  become  of  them  ?  They  had 
melted  away  before  their  very  principal ; 
they  bad  not  stood  by  the  noble  Lord  in 
his  objections;  one  by  one  they  had 
shrunk  from  him;— and,  with  the  ex- 
oeption  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  one 
or  two  other  supporters,  his  party  had 
almost  disappeared,  That  was  the  effect 
of  the  first  appeal.  What  was  the  second  ? 
It  was  an  appieal  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tamworth. 
Every  ow  muet  recoUeci  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  came  into  power.  He 
was  absent  fVom  England,  and  he  was 
recalled  by  his  Sovereign  to  lake  the 
highest  station.  He  returned  to  this 
oountry  ;-«'ihe  eyes  of  the  world  even  were 
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directed  towards  him.  When  he  returned 
to  England,  his  declaration  of  principles 
was  anxiously  looked  for,  and  he  published 
the  Tamworth  manifesto.  It  was  the  first 
test  by  which  the  public  could  judge  of 
the  rules  he  had  laid  down  for  bis  future 
government.  When  that  declaration  was 
published,  so  much  was  conceded  in  the 
way  of  a  rational  course  of  reform,  that 
he  said,  '^  if  that  be  the  policy  of  the 
Conservatives  there  is  little  difference 
henceforth  amongst  us  as  political  par- 
ties,**  the  difference  is  only  in  detail,  and 
not  in  principle,  and  we  shall  hencefor- 
ward be  more  united.  But  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  declared  that  he  never  could  con«* 
sent  to  the  alienation  of  Church  property ; 
and  it  was  upon  that  point  that  a  dissolu- 
tion of  Pariiament  took  place.  It  was 
upon  the  Church  question  that  the  whole 
of  the  elections  turned ;  it  was  mooted  at 
every  hustings^upon  it  the  present  Mi- 
nistry took  their  8tand*-and  upon  it  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  went  out  of  office, 
after  a  struggle,  sustained  with  ability, 
which  excited  general  admiration.  It  left 
him  seated  on  the  opposite  benches,  and 
power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  advo- 
cated this  very  principle.  That  was  the 
second  appeal  to  the  people.  And  the 
vote  which  the  House  returned  upon  the 
appropriation  clause  was  the  solemn  and 
irrevocable  answer  to  the  appeal  which  the 
Sovereign  had  made  to  the  sense  of  his 
people.  The  rie^ht  hon.  Baronet  had  tried 
to  frighten  the  House  from  its  propriety, 
by  eiciting  fears  of  a  revolution.  He 
had  warned  it  of  the  danger  of  2^  collision. 
He  referred  to  the  words  of  an  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  about  the  party  on  this  side  hav- 
ing selected  a  Joshua,  who  rushed  on 
where  the  Moses  of  the  other  side  would 
fear  to  tread.  But  a  revolution  would 
never  proceed  from  the  popular  party,  or 
from  its  leaders.  The  Reform  Bill  gave 
them  the  means  of  obtaining,  in  a  constitu- 
tional manner,  whatever  justice  demanded. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  violenoe.  No, 
if  a  revolution  were  to  comot  it  would 
come  from  another  quarter.  It  would  oome 
from  those  who  were  infatuated  enough  to 
believe  that  the  people  of  England,  armed 
by  the  Reform  Bill,  that  new  charter  of 
their  rights,  would  seek  the  settlement  of 
their  political  affairs,  through  any  other 
medium  than  that  of  the  Government,  and 
would  wish  to  be  governed  upon  princi* 
pies  to  which  the  great  mtgority  of  them 
MMoppoiod.  Af  to  Iba  woHli  vhifih  tb« 
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hoo.  Baronet  had  quoted,  were  they  ap- 
plicable to  all  parties — ^to  those  who  opposed 
this  Billy  as  well  as  to  those  who  supported 
it  ?  Had  not  the  Consenratives  made  choice 
of  a  Joshua,  who  had  rushed  in  where  Moses 
feared  to  tread  ?  Had  not  the  organs  of 
the  Conservative  party  pointed  out  the 
adjuncts  which  a  Conservative  leader 
ought  to  possess  ?  Were  they  not  told, 
the  other  day,  in  a  Conservative  publica- 
tion, that  the  Conservative  leader  ought 
to  be  a  man  not  encumbered  with  pro- 
perty or  a  stake  in  the  country  ; — that  he 
should  have  a  sovereign  contempt  for  all 
parties,  having  tried  all,  and  been  faithful 
to  none?  It  might,  no  doubt,  be  very  na- 
tural for  a  leader  so  situated,  to  exert  his 
talents  in  keeping  the  sources  of  discon- 
tent and  agitation  in  full  operation.  It 
was  from  such  pol  ticians  that  he  should 
anticipate  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. He  did  not  court  a  collision ; 
he  wished  for  peace  ;  but,  though  he 
wished  for  peace,  he  would  not  pay  for 

Ceace  the  price  which  was  required  for  it 
y  the  party  in  Opposition.  To  obtain 
pface  he  would  not  sacrifice  principle, 
nor  the  rights  and  happiness  of  7,000,000 
of  his  countrymen.  He  would  not  in  this 
or  in  any  other  instance,  consent  to  pur- 
chase peace,  however  desirable,  by  any 
ignominious  concessions.  He  could  have 
no  doubt  as  to  the  course  which  he  ought 
to  pursue,  and  he  should  give  h  s  cordial 
support  to  the  Bill  of  the  Ministers.  The 
division  this  evening  was  to  be  taken  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  the  division  of 
last  year ;  and  the  same  feeling,  therefore, 
which  induced  the  House  then  to  reject 
the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
should  prevail  with  it  now  to  repudiate 
that  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
North  Lancashire.  They  were  called  to  vote 
upon  a  subject  on  which  they  were  already 
pledged,  and  had  repeatedly  divided.  He 
never  would  believe  that,  on  a  point  where 
the  interests  of  Ireland  were  at  stake,  the 
House  of  Commons  would  shrink  from 
those  pledges  which  it  had  given,  to  en- 
sure justice  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey  said,  that 
he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  participate 
in  either  of  the  proposals  before  the  House, 
and  if  he  could  have  suffered  his  own  in- 
clinations to  be  the  interpreters  of  his 
duty,  he  should  have  most  willingly  ab- 
stained from  taking  part  in  this  discussion ; 
but,  as  the  representative  of  a  large  con- 
stituency, he  felt  it  due  to  them,  he  felt  it 
^ue  to  biioself;  as  well  as  to  that  portioo 


of  his  fellow-citizens  who  took  an  interest 
in  the  conduct  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  to  state  briefly,  but  distinctly, 
his  sentiments  upon   the  measures  now 
brought  before  the  House.    The  House 
had  before  them,  in   fact,   two  distinct 
Bills ;  because,  although  the  Bill  of  the 
noble  Lord  opposite,  the  Ministerial  Bill, 
was  the  only  one  on  the  Table  of  the 
House,  yet  the  noble  Lord  near  him  (Lord 
Stanley),  in  bringing  forward  his  motion, 
had  so  amply  unfolded   his  views,   that 
every  sentence  of  his  address  might  be 
deemed  a  provision  and  an  enactment. 
The  House  had,  therefore,  before  them 
two  rival  Bills,  brought  forward  by  two 
rival  parties,  and  it  was  for  the  House  to 
decide  upon  the  respective  merits  of  those 
rival  Bills;  and  he  trusted,  that  before  they 
came  to  a  conclusion,  the  fullest  and  most 
detailed  statements  on  each  side  would  be 
given,  and  go'  forth  to  the  country,  in 
order  that  the  whole  nation  might  be  put 
in  possession  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the   respective  measures,    in   accordance 
with  the  clear  statement  of  both  the  noble 
Lords  of  their  desire   to  appeal   to   the 
country,  as  to  the  relative  importance  and 
merits  of  their  several  Bills.     It  was  quite 
fitting  and  necessary  that  the  public,  to 
whom  this  appeal  was  thus  made,  should 
clearly  understand  the  character  and  scope 
of  both  measures.  As  to  himself,  he  could 
not  but  feel  greatly  surprised  that  such 
difference  had   been   made   where   there 
was  so  little  distinction.  Both  parties  had 
set  out  by  admitting,  and  deprecated  any 
suggestion  at  variance  with  the  declara- 
tion,  that  they  were  sincere  and  eager 
champions  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
that  they  proposed  their  respective  mea- 
sures with  every  desire  to   enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  its  importance  by  removing 
all  those  sources  of  corruption  which  were 
too  manifest  to  be  denied.     It  was,  there- 
fore, for  the  country  to  consider  which  of 
these  measures  was  best  calculated    to 
work  out  the  object  so  congenial  to  the 
wishes  of  both  noble  Lords.     He  should, 
in  a  very  few  words,  dismiss  the  proposi-* 
tion  of  the  noble  Member  for  North  Lan- 
cashire, because,  although  he  differed  from 
him,  as  well  as  from  the  Ministry,  upon 
this  subject,  this  much  he  would   fairly 
say,  that  if  he  were  an  advocate  of  the 
Establishment,  if  he  sincerely  believed  in 
its  importance, its  essentiality,  its  Christian 
obligation,  as  binding  upon  civil  institu- 
tions, he  should  not  pause  one  moment  in 
selecting  the  Bill  which  w«is  proposed  hj 
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tbe  noble  Member  for  North  Lancashire. 

t  Cheering  from  both  sides  of  the  House.] 
le  was  well  aware  how  ironical  were  the 
cheers  with  which  he  was  honoured  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite;  but  iu  consider- 
ing the  measures  before  them,  and  the 
course  which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
pursue,  he  should  not  shrink  from  repeat- 
ing opinions  which  he  had  ever  avowed, 
in  and  out  of  the  House.  He  was  not  one 
of  thoee  individuals  who  took  up  opinions 
one  day,  and  dropped  them  the  next ;  he 
was  not  apprehensive  lest  some  hon.  Gen- 
tleman should  go  into  the  library,  and 
rake  up  passages  from  any  speech  he  had 
made,  for  the  purpose  of  confuting  his 
speech  of  one  day  by  his  own  declarations 
on  some  former  day.  He  had  never  con- 
cealed his  sincere  conviction,  that  Christi- 
anity was  a  spiritual  principle,  which  not 
only  had  nothing  to  do  with  civil  institu- 
tions, but  that  the  whole  alliance  of 
Church  and  State  was  opposed  to  its  pro- 
fession, impeded  its  efficiency,  and  im- 
pan-ed  its  power.  That  his  view  of  this 
subject  was  the  correct  one,  was  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  all  history.  Believing 
this  to  be  the  doctrine  of  that  simple 
and  substantial  system  of  religion  which 
breathed  through  the  whole  nature  of 
Christian  economy,  he  had  always  de- 
clared it  to  be  his  firtn  conviction  that  the 
anhallowed  connexion  which  subsisted 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  all  Christian 
countries  with  one  single  exception,  be- 
tween Church  and  State,  was  most  in- 
jarious  to  the  Church  as  well  as  to  the 
State.  But  they  were  not  now  discussing 
that  point.  The  hon.  Member  for  St. 
Alban's  had  told  them  in  terms  not  to  be 
discredited,  that  he  did  not  regard  this  as 
a  final  measure.  Now,  he  should  like  to 
know  if  that  hon.  Gentleman  was  to  be 
considered  as  the  organ  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  making  that  declaration,  for,  if 
so,  it  was  directly  at  variance  with  the 
peamble  of  the  Bill.  This  measure  had 
been  propounded  to  the  House  with  the 
expressed  view  of  its  being  just  and  neces- 
sary for  the  establishing  of  peace  and  good 
order  in  Ireland.  A  greater  object  than 
that  it  was  impossible  for  great  minds  to 
be  ambitious  of  entertaining.  There  was 
no  purpose  to  which  a  statesman  could 
direct  his  intellect  more  deserving  of  his 
attention,  more  likely  to  secure  to  him  a 
permanent  renown,  to  obtain  for  him  the 
respect  of  living  men,  and  perpetuate  his 
name  for  ages  to  come,  than  such  a  pur- 
pose as  that.    In  fact,  there  was  no  sacri- 
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fice  too  great  to  secure  this  advantage ; 
but  would  this  Bill  secure  it?  He  thought 
he  should  be  able  to  show,  not  only  that 
it  was  not  calculated  to  produce  that  re- 
sult, but  that  if  there  was  any  sincerity, 
which  he  did  not  doubt,  in  the  minds  of 
those  tnost  prominent  amongst  tbe  present 
sup{>orters  of  the  Bill,  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible they  could  expect  any  such  result 
to  flow  from  it.  Nothing  was  more  re- 
mote from  his  intention  or  disposition  to 
introduce  a  c|uestion  of  controversy  on 
matters  of  spiritual  faith ;  but  he  could 
not  avoid  saying,  that  as  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion was  a  religion  ancient  in  history, 
the  doctrines  of  which,  however  erroneous 
they  might  now  be  deemed,  had  been, 
from  the  commencement  to  the  present 
day  (and  it  was  the  boast  of  those  who 
professed  them)  invariably  the  same — it 
was,  he  contended,  utterly  impossible, 
considering  these  points,  to  suppose  that 
the  Catholics  could  be  satisfied  with  a 
measure  which  had  for  its  avowed  object 
the  perpetuation  of  the  Protestant.  This 
measure  had  been  propounded  by  Govern- 
ment as  a  measure  which  they  said  was 
likely,  and  was  intended,  to  tranquillize 
Ireland,  and  he,  as  a  Member  of  that 
House,  had  a  right  to  investigate  the  ac- 
curacy of  that  pretension  ;  and  should  he 
in  domg  so,  find  it  likely  to  lead  to  that 
result,  then  he  should  say,  there  was  no 
sacrifice  he  would  not  be  prepared  to  make 
to  accomplish  that  all-desirable  object. 
But  when  the  hon.  Member  for  St  Alban's 
treated  it  as  a  final  measure— and  by  the 
word  '^  final ''  he  did  not  mean  invariable 
and  perpetual,  but  as  final  as  any  measure, 
legislative  in  its  origin  and  destiny,  could 
be — and  viewing  the  question  not  only  as 
regarded  the  Catholic  religion,  but  as  re- 
^rded  Protestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland, 
It  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  Protestant 
Dissenters,  of  whom  he  avowed  himself  one, 
to  hope  for  any  thing  like  a  permanent 
or  final  settlement  in  the  present  measure. 
[Cheers].  If  he  were  Catholic,  and  were 
to  avow  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Pro- 
testant Establishment,  he  should  fully 
conceive  himself  chargeable  either  with  a 
dereliction  of  religious  principle  or  with 
no  slight  decree  of  hypocrisy.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
cheered  him,  but  why  should  not  truth  be 
cheered.  He  did  not  care,  however,  for 
the  charity  of  their  sneers;  all  he  required 
was  the  charity  of  their  silence.  The 
measure  was  proposed  by  the  Government 
as  a  measure  to  tranquillize  Ireland.    It 
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WM  iherefora  bis  dMtjf  at  %  Member  of 
tbe  Legtslature,  to  tee  bow  hx  tbe  pro- 
visions  of  the  Bill  accorded  with  its  pro* 
fessed  otnect.  If  he  bad  fouDd  that  it  was 
likely  to  lead  to  that  result^  then  he  would 
have  been  prepared  to  say^  that  there  was 
no  sacrifice  which  they  ought  not  to  make 
to  accomplish  such  an  obiect,  but  he  did 
not  find  that  such  was  the  case.  They 
had  only  tbe  statement  of  the  hon<  Mem- 
ber for  St.  Alban's,  made  in  the  integrity 
of  bis  mind,  that  this  was  not  a  final 
measure,  meaning  by  the  word  final,  not, 
of  course,  an  unvarying  perpetuity,  but 
final,  as  within  the  legislative  acceptation 
of  the  word.  This  being  the  case,  how, 
he  would  repeat,  could  any  Roman  Ca^ 
tholic  give  bis  support  io  such  a  measure? 
He  would  not  confine  this  question  to 
Roman  Catholics,  but  extend  it  to  Pro- 
testant Dissenters ;  not  including  therein 
Presbyterians,  who  were  not  Dissenters, 
but  Non-conformists ;  and  he  would  say 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them,  and  for 
the  Dissenters  of  England,  who  looked 
for  the  downfal  of  the  Irish  Church 
as  the  precursor  of  the  downfal  of  the 
Church  here  — ■  to  support  a  measure 
which  was  to  strengthen  the  Establish* 
ment-^botb  propositions  were  to  com* 
mute  tithe  into  a  rent-charge;  but  the 
real  queition  was,  whether  supposing  the 
commutation  efiected,  although  the  name 
were  changed,  the  substantial  injustice 
would  not  be  continued;  «nd,  further, 
whether  the  same  powerful  remonstrance 
would  not  be  made  to  the  payment  of  tithe 
as  a  rent-charge,  that  was  now  made 
to  the  payment  of  tithe  under  its  own 
name.  The  declaration  had  over  and  over 
again  been  made  in  that  House  b  y  many 
distingaished  Gentlemen  prominently  con- 
nected with  Ireland — accompanied,  too, 
with  threats^for  threats  might  be  used 
one  day,  though  substituted  by  the  ex* 
treme  of  mildness  the  next — the  declara- 
tion bad  been  frequently  made,  that  such 
a  measure  as  this  was  only  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  instalment.  Now,  in  his 
opinion,  nothing  conld  be  a  worse  system 
for  a  Legislature  to  adopt  than  this  system 
of  doing  justice  by  instalments,  and  the 
system  was  particularly  objectionable  in  a 
reformed  Purliament.  It  was  due  to  their 
character  to  pay  the  full  amount  justly 
required  of  them,  and  not  to  sacrifice  a 
great  principle  t5y  attempting  to  put  off 
Uieir  creditors  by  a  series  of  beggarly 
instalments.  If  tithes  ought  to  be 
abolisbed,    and   that  undoubtedly    they 


ought,  in  his  opinion,  why  was  the  qneetio*^ 
sought  to  be  got  rid  of,  or  frittered  down 
by  this  system  of  tardy  huckstering,  o^ 
mean  contrivance,  and  miserable  evasion  ? 
Why  not  come  forward  and  at  once 
boldly  declare,  that  looking  at  the  state  of 
things  in  Ireland,  the  Catholics  and  Dis* 
senters  of  that  country  should  no  longer 
be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  a  Church  from  which  theyoonsoien* 
tiously  dissent  ?  He  was  about  to  state 
that  not  only  was  it  his  own  impression, 
arising  from  the  consideration  he  had 
given  the  subject,  and  strengthened  by 
the  various  statements  which  had  been 
uttered  by  hon.  Gentlemen  in  that  House, 
that  any  arrangement  such  as  was  pro* 
posed  was  Only  viewed  as  temporary,  and 
as  leading  to  greater  advantages;  but  he 
found  that  members  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  entertained  precisely 
the  same  opinion.  The  hon.  Member  for 
St.  Alban's  had  quoted  a  passage  from  a 
pamphlet  on  a  report  of  a  clergyman  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  he  should 
pursue  the  same  course.  What  said  Dr« 
Hincks,  speaking  on  this  subject?  He 
said,  *'  Let  none  Ta^  the  flattering  unction 
to  their  soub  that  it  is  against  tithes— as 
tithes — that  the  hatred  of  the  Romaniste 
has  been  excited  ;  and  that  by  changing 
tithes  to  some  other  property  the  hatred 
will  be  dispelled.  They  hate  them,  not 
for  anything  in  themselves,  but  inasmuch 
as  they  are  the  endowment  of  a  clergy 
that  they  hate.  If  they  are  exchanged 
for  some  other  property  their  hatred  will 
be  transferred  r  it  will  still  exist  without 
any  diminution,  if  they  are  only  appro«> 
priated  to  the  same  odious  purpose  to 
which  tithes  are  appropriated  now.  The 
writer  was  further  of  opinion,  that  the 
tithe  comroutatioB  would,  on  the  one 
hand,  not  secure  the  clergy  in  tbe  posses* 
sion  of  this  income,  that  it  would  not  tran* 
quillize  Ireland  ;  and  on  the  other  band, 
that  it  would  have  tbe  effect  of  endanger- 
ing the  payment  of  the  landlord's  rent«^ 
Now,  as  a  Protestant  Dissenter,  be  would 
say  that  the  Catholics  and  Dissenters  of 
Ireland  would  act  on  the  same  sentiments 
with  regard  to  the  tithes  when  they  were 
convertedinto  a  rent-cltarge,  as  induced 
them  to  act  against  the  tithes  in  their 
present  form.  Was  that  made  a  matter 
of  regret  ?  None  at  all ;  quite  the  reverse* 
Bot  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this 
measure  of  the  Government?  It  was 
because  he  saw  that  it  would  transfer  t^^ 
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pert;  and  oaght  to  be  devoted  to  the  real 
mtereilB  of  IreUind,  to  the  moral  iroprore* 
ment  and  social  happioess  of  the  people, 
to  educate  the  cbildren  of  the  poor,  to 
admioitter  comfort  to   the  aged-^t  was 
beeaase  be  saw,  that  this  system  would 
transfer  the  property  which  ought  to  be 
so  applied   to  the  worldly  coffers  of  the 
landlords  of  that  coontry,  that  he    en* 
tered  his  fm>te8t   against  this  measure. 
He  was  not  a  littk|surprised  to  see,  that  the 
noble  Member  for  Noith  Lancashire  and 
those  who  acted  with  him  should  be  so 
eager  to  enter  their  protest  against  the 
doctrine  of  appropriation ;    and   he  was 
certainly  not  less  surprised  that  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  Government  were  so  tenacious 
of  their  own  principle*     The  measure  of 
the  noble  Lord,  as  well  as  the  measure 
of  the  Government,    afforded   abundant 
evidence  of  appropriation.      One  of  the 
measnres  took  thirty  per  cent  iirom  the 
tithe-owner;  the  other  took  only  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  and  both  of  them  gave  the 
aoHMint  they   took  to  the  landlords    of 
IrebuML      Now  be  knew— -and  therefore 
let  tt  not  be  said  they  wete  cheering 
kiB— ^bat  he  was  aboat  to  observe  would 
prodoce  do  cheers  on  either  side.     The 
tntb  was,  there  was  too  much  of  good 
cheer  in  it.    He  knew  very  well  that  the 
proposal  would  have  the  sanction  of  all 
the  kindlordsy  not  of  Ireland  only,  but 
of  Eogiafid  also.      There  were  many  of 
the  Eogliah  landowners  who  were  weary 
of  expressing    their   oppositioa    of    the 
Irish    Tithe  Bill,  but  wU,  nevertheless, 
chnckled    within   themselves   when  they 
beard   of  its  provisions,   aad  who   were 
not  without  a  hope  th«t  the  example  in 
the  case  of  Ireland  would  be  contaigious, 
and   that,  at  no  very  distant  time,  they 
shoold  have  a  Bill  for  England  engrafted 
on  the  Irish  Bill,  which  would  place  in  the 
hands   of  Um  English    landlords    some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent.    Yet  there 
were    both    the    noble    Lords  protesting 
against  the  principle  of  spoliation.     Both 
were  standing  op  for  the  rights  of  the 
Cboieb,  while  both  agreed  in  this,  that 
they  wo«ld  take  as  much  as  they  could 
to  apply  to  the  worst  of  all  secular  pur* 
posesk      On  the  one  side  the  House  heard 
it  said,    **  There    is    a    great    principle 
ronning  between  us,  deep,  and  dark,  and 
iiathomless,  over  which  it  is  impossible  to 
pass,  and  here  we  take  our  stand.''    On 
the  other  side  it  was  declared,  **  It  is  in* 
oonsislent  with  our  principles,  which  assert 
the   inviolability  of  Church  property,  to 


allow  one  shilling  of  that  property  to  be 
perverted  from  or  to  be  directed  to  any 
other  source.'^  Why,  greater  hypocrisy 
than  this  was  never  exhibited  in  Parlia- 
ment ?  Yet,  upon  this  l)Oth  parties  were 
ready  to  go  to  the  country.  He  was 
here  reminded  of  the  fable  of  the  monkey 
and  the  cats,  having  found  a  piece  of 
cheese,  and  not  agreeing  as  to  its  division, 
they  determined  to  refer  the  matter  to  a 
court  of  justice,  over  which  a  monkey 
presided.  The  monkey  divided  the  cheese 
into  two  portions,  and  under  the  pretence 
of  making  them  equal,  bit  a  piece  first  off 
one  lump  and  then  off  the  other.  Having 
considerably  diminished  them  both,  they 
appeared  to  be  tolerably  equalized,  and 
the  eats  declared  they  were  content,  upon 
which  the  monkey  said,  "Though  you 
are  satisfied.  Justice  is  not ;  and  now  I 
must  take  what  remains  for  my  pains.*' 
But  the  act  of  appropriation  and  spolia* 
tion  did  not  rest  here.  He  found,  on 
looking  over  the  clauses  of  this  Bill,  a 
provisiiMd  to  which  he  wished  particularly 
to  allude.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  when 
the  Irish  clergy  were  in  difficulties — when 
they  could  not  collect  their  tithes— that 
was  to  say,  when  Protestants  as  well  as 
Catholics  refused  to  pay  them — for  in  all 
their  love  for  the  Protestant  Establishment^ 
and  in  their  great  desire  that  the  Catholics 
should  pay  the  Protestant  Clergy,  the 
Protestants  themselves  were  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  the  storm,  when  the 
millions  of  Ireland  were  agitated  in  order 
to  place  them  in  hostility  to  tithes,  the 
Protestants  having  availed  themselves  of 
the  protection  afforded  them,  and  having 
declined  to  pay  the  clergy,  came  here  in 
tearful  sympathy,  and  wrung  from  the 
people  a  million  of  mone^  for  the  express 
purpose  of  its  being  applied  to  the  fulfiU 
meat  of  their  own  engagements.  The 
provisions  proposed  in  the  Bill  were  ob- 
jected to;  but  those  who  ventured  to 
object  to  it  were  sneered  at  as  economists, 
and  an  assurance  was  given  by  the  Govem- 
menty  that  the  amount  was  to  be  ad- 
vanced only  as  a  loan,  which  would  be 
paid  by  instalments.  Those  instalments 
bad  never  been  paid.  But  he  would  say, 
that  as  long  as  tithes  existed,  the  payment 
of  them  ought  to  be  enforced.  Some  oi 
the  money,  however,  had  been  obtained, 
and  more  might,  no  doubt,  be  found ;  but 
in  their  richness  and  abundance  the  Go* 
vemment  now  proposed  not  only  to  forego 
I  what  was  dae — they  even  in  this  Bill 
engaged  to  return  what  bad  been  paid* 
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So  suppose  700,000/.  had  been  advanced 
out  of  that  million,  and  one-half  of  it 
had  been  repaid  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  Irish  Protestant  landlords,  that  amount 
was  to  go  back  to  the  pockets  of  these  very 
individuals,  some  of  whom  had  counte- 
nanced the  non-payment  of  the  tithes.  So 
much  for  the  hostility  to  spoliation;  so 
much  for  the  attachment  to  the  principle 
of  appropriation.  But  let  him  see  how 
this  bill  would  work,  because  he  wished 
the  country  to  know  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  appeal  that  was  to  be  made  to 
them.  He  considered  that  one  of  two 
things  would  happen,  or  both.  In  his 
opinion,  at  no  distant  time,  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  of  England  would  be 
charged  with  and  have  to  pay  the  entire 
tithe,  the  stipend  due  from  the  Protest- 
ants of  Ireland.  Just  let  them  see  how 
this  happened ;  and  the  Bill  of  the  noble 
Lord  ana  the  Bill  of  the  Government  were 
similar  here.  He  was  not  going  to  enter 
into  any  theoretical  details.  In  a  pub- 
lished speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
which  came  to  him  peculiarly  recom- 
mended, coming  as  it  did  in  the  form  of  a 
Church  publication— in  that  speech,  which 
he  had  bought  for  a  penny,  and  which  he 
had  read  in  that  form,  not  having  heard 
it — in  that  penny  speech,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  stated  that  the  full  amount  of 
the  tithes  applicable  to  the  support 
of  the  clergy  was  507,000/. ;  allowing 
for  the  reduction  of  three  parts  in 
ten,  also  for  the  per  centage  amount- 
ing to  152,000/.  ther^  would  remain 
354,000/.  applicable  to  the  support  of  the 
clergy.  Now,  what  was  the  proposition 
of  these  two  Bills? — because  they  were 
equal  in  their  merits  in  this  particular. 
It  was  proposed  that  tithes  should  be 
abolished  in  Ireland ;  that  for  every  1 00/. 
in  tithes  70/.  should  be  charged  as  a  rent- 
charge  on  the  land  now  subject  to  the 
tithes;  that  the  seven-tenths  should  be 
paid  to  the  officer  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests ;  that  the  parties  entitled  to  this 
money,  or  to  any  portion  of  it,  on  the  first 
of  January  in  every  year,  should  receive  a 
certificate  or  draft  on  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
for  the  payment  of  that  money,  and  if  it 
was  not  paid  to  him  on  the  Ist  of  January 
it  was  to  bear  interest.  Now  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  that  system  ?  The  Go- 
vernment was  to  receive  the  money — the 
Government  took  on  itself  the  payment  of 
the  money — it  was  to  give  drafts  for  the 
money.  They  had  led  the  clergy  into  an 
arrangement  by  which  they  would  forego 
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30/.  in  every  100/.,  and  they  consented  to 
pay  2/.  10«.  for  the  trouble  of  receiving 
the  money  and  its  payment.  Suppose, 
after  this,  the  Catholic  and  the  Dissenter 
coalesced,  and  that  there  was  the  same 
hostility — as  a  Dissenter  he  hoped  there 
would  be  to  the  payment  of  this  rent- 
charge,  for  the  charge  was  nothing  more 
than  a  delusion — that  there  had  been  to 
the  payment  of  tithes  ?  Could  they  ima- 
gine, that  when  a  man  came  to  them  and 
asked  for  a  rent-charge  to  be  applied  for 
the  support  of  the  Protestant  Church,  it 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Catholic 
and  the  Dissenter  to  pay  it  in  that  name 
than  as  tithe?  It  was  likely  that  those 
who  possessed  great  influence  would  be 
able  to  soothe  the  troubled  mind  of  Dis- 
sent for  a  year  or  two,  and  that  state  of 
affairs  might  be  appealed  to  as  evidence 
of  the  people's  content ;  but  he  would 
say,  that  if  Ireland  were  content  under 
such  circumstances,  then  all  that  they  had 
heard  about  the  wrongs  and  miseries, 
about  the  seven  centuries  of  suffering  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  population,  was  a 
gross  perversion  of  the  fact.  Would  not 
Ireland  have  a  right  to  say  that  there  had 
been  a  fraud  committed  on  her,  that  you 
insulted  her  understanding  in  calling  on 
her  to  support  a  Church  from  which  she 
dissented,  by  paying  money  the  same  in 
amount,  but  supposed  to  be  rendered 
more  acceptable  to  her,  because  the  ap- 
plication came  to  her  under  a  different 
title?  Ought  they  not  to  be  ashamed  to 
treat  a  nation  as  they  would  a  child  when 
they  wanted  it  to  take  physic.  Such  a 
proceeding  was  like  saying  to  the  child, 
"Come  here,  my  little  dear,  take  this 
dose,  and  if  you  do  not  like  it  in  tbis 
form,  let  us  try  some  other."  Could  it  be 
supposed  that  the  people  of  Ireland,  whom 
the  hon.  Sergeant  had  so  justly  eulogised 
as  an  intelligent  and  highly-spirited 
people,  jealous  of  all  insult — could  it  be 
supposed  that  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
say  otherwise  than  that  they  could  not 
submit  to  such  an  arrangement.  Could 
it  be  supposed  that  the  people  of  Ireland, 
comprising  Catholics  and  Dissenters,  who, 
on  principle,  object  to  a  Protestant 
Church,  and  who  pronounced  its  doctrines 
heresies— could  it  be  conceived  that  they 
who  objected  to  pay  the  money  as  tithes 
would  ever  submit  to  pay  it  in  its  more 
fashionable  form  of  a  rent-charge  ?  Would 
not  the  effect  be  that  there  would  be  the 
same  agitation,  the  same  public  meetings, 
the  same  organized  force  —  would  not 
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erexj  species  of  opposition  against  the 
payment  of  this  rent-charge  be  as  rife 
then  as  now  ?  It  might  be  said,  however, 
—''Oh,  yes,  but  looic  at  the  remedy  we 
provide.  We  are  now  going  to  lay  this 
rent-charge  only  on  the  land ;  its  payment 
is  to  have  precedence  of  all  other  obliga- 
tions, and  there  is  to  be  the  same  facility 
for  its  recovery."  He  was  not  aware  that 
the  law  was  to  be  made  more  stringent 
than  at  present  for  the  recovery  of  tithes ; 
but  if  so,  that  same  law  which  was  to  be 
proposed  to  enforce  the  recovery  of  the 
.  reot^harge  might  be  effective  for  the  re- 
covery of  tithes.  The  Composition  Act 
gave  at  this  moment  to  the  owner  of  tithes 
the  power  of  distraining  on  the  land.  The 
effect,  then,  might  be  that  this  rent-charge 
would  be  paid  in  some  instances  and  with- 
held in  others ;  but  what  would  be  going 
on  all  this  while?  Why,  the  clergyman 
had  got  the  certificate — the  engagement 
to  pay  ;  the  Ck)mmissioner8  of  Woods  and 
Forests  would  be  bound  to  pay,  and  by 
every  obligation  of  law  the  payment  would 
be  enforc«l  till  the  year  1843.  Surelv  it 
was  no  straining  of  the  facts  to  say  they 
warranted  the  conclusion,  that  at  no  dis- 
tant time  agitation  would  be  revived ;  no 
doubt  for  a  short  time  it  would  be  sub* 
dued,  but  it  would  rise  again  to  all  its 
former  power,  and  there  would  be  the 
same  resistance  to  this  rent-charge  that 
there  bad  been  exerted  against  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes.  Was  not  this  a  subject 
with  respect  to  which  all  the  constituents 
of  the  empire^all  the  people  of  England 
-^-all  those  who  had  to  pay  into  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  ought  to  be  apprised? 
He  called  on  the  hon.  Member  for  Middle- 
sex, who  was  truly  regardful  of  the  public 
parse,  whom  they  might  taunt  for  his  eco- 
nomy, but  who  had  gained  a  more  honour- 
able reputation  by  his  unceasing  labours  to 
that  end,  than  any  other  man — he  called 
upon  his  hon.  Friend,  though  he  knew 
mat  would  be  his  reluctance  to  entertain 
an  opinion  adverse  to  the  party  to  which 
he  g^e  his  powerful  and  steady  counte- 
nance, to  follow  him  in  this  to  which  he 
gave  his  feeble  powers,  and  assist  him  in 
contending  that  they  were  not  warranted 
in  putting  the  whole  of  the  tithes  of  Ire- 
land, when  converted  into  a  rent-charge, 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  England. 
Tbey  were  told  that  the  amount  was  to  be 
repaid ;  but  he  could  imagine  that  when, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  came 
down  one  of  these  days  with  his  financial 
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statement,  he  would  refer  to  the  condition 
of  Ireland — he  would  speak  of  the  appall- 
ing circumstances  of  the  clergy —  the 
House  would  hear  of  their  distress,  and 
that  such  was  the  hostility  against  them, 
that  they  dared  not  go  to  fihe  Post- 
office  to  obtain  their  letters.  Such  facts 
would  be  narrated  to  the  House,  and  upon 
hearing  such  an  appeal,  he  would  ask 
could  they  resist  the  applications  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer?  On 
that  ground,  and  on  the  other  grounds  he 
had  mentioned,  he  objected  to  this  Bill. 
He  thought  the  effect  of  such  a  measure 
would  not  be  to  ensure  the  greatest  and 
most  desirable  object  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
amble, he  thought  it  would  not  be  the 
means  of  establiSiing  permanent  peace  and 
good  order  in  Ireland.  He  would  say  that 
one  of  two  things  would  occur  in  Ireland  ; 
he  thought  it  not  at  all  unlikely  that  both 
would,  and  thereupon  he  deprecated  the 
whole  principle  of  this  BilL  He  found 
that  while  on  the  one  hand  England  would 
have  to  maintain  the  Protestant  clergy  of 
Ireland  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  on 
the  other  hand  the  power  of  the  Catholics 
would  so  increase  that  the  Catholic  Church 
itself  would  be  put  in  possession  of  the  rent« 
charge.  His  apprehension  was,  that  though 
England  would  have  to  maintain  the  Pro* 
testant  clergy  of  Ireland,  the  revenues  be* 
longing  to  the  Church  would  be  at  the 
disposd  of  the  Catholics.  He  trusted  he 
should  never  live  to  see  the  day  when  the 
Catholic  religion  would  be  anything  more 
than  a  sect.  He  knew  the  workings  of 
these  systems.  It  was  true  the  Catholics 
called  themselves  the  advocates  of  the 
voluntary  system,  but  he  as  a  Protestant 
Dissenter  opposed  to  all  establishments, 
repudiated  such  succour  as  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion would  afford.  The  Catholic  religion 
was  essentially  an  establishment  universal 
in  its  pretensions,  and  tolerating  no  other: 
There  was  not,  then,  he  must  be  allowed 
to  say,  half  the  ground  of  complaint  from 
a  Catholic  against  the  Established  Church 
that  there  was  for  a  Protestant  Dissenter; 
nor  had  the  Presbyterians  a  right  t»  com- 
plain of  the  Established  Church  in  the 
same  degree  and  on  the  same  grounds  that 
a  Protestant  Dissenter  had.  The  Catholic 
and  the  Presbyterian  complained  inasmuch 
as  they  did  not  happen  to  be  the  Established 
Church  themselves.  The  Catholics  were 
aspiring  to  that  position  from  which  they 
had  been  hurled;  they  desired  to  recover 
that  which  they  had  lost  in  the  scramble, 
and  if  they  regained  it  thejMVOuld  hcJd  it 
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with  a  firm  grasps    It  wai  not  so  with  the  | 
Dissenter ;  he  was  meek  and  lowly  in  his 
pursuitSi     He  had  no  altar  hut   his  own 
heart.     He  acknowledged  no  head  but  his 
spiritual    head.     The  Protestant  Church 
had  its  pope  in  St.  James's ;  the  Catholic 
had  its  pope  at  Rome^ — these  were  earthly 
masters;  the  Protestant  Dissenters  knew 
none.    The  House  might  look  more  to  a 
party  triumph  than  to  the  establishment  of 
a  great  principle ;  but  he  told   them  that 
the  time  was  not  distant,  if  they  passed 
this  measure,  when  the  Consolidated  Fund 
would  be    charged   with    the    Protestant 
clergy  of  Ireland.     He  did  not  say  it  was 
equally  certain,  but  it  was  possible  that  the 
growing  power  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
would  enable  them  to  resume  the  posses- 
sion of  the  property  they  had  lost.    He  had 
no  doubt  a  statement  of  the  grounds  on 
which  he  was  compelled  to  withhold  his 
assent  from  this  Bill  was  not  acceptable  to 
many  in  that  House,  but  he  thought  he 
had  said  enough  to  justify  an  individual 
holding  the  pnnciples  he  professed,  in  re* 
fusing  to  give  the  measure  his  sanction. 
He  might  be  asked  would  he  then  leave 
tilings  as  they  were?      Would  he  allow 
Ireland  to  continue  the  scene  of  ceaseless 
and  growing  agitation?     Would  he  pre- 
vent her  improvement  by  allowing  her  to 
be   the  object  of  dark  design — would  he 
never  give  peace  to  that  industriously  dis- 
posed, but  oppressed  people  I    Did  he  mean 
to  say  that  nothing  ought  to  be  done  to 
remedy  the  existing  evfls  ?     Quite  the  re* 
verse.     Would  the  Government  go  to  the 
people  on    an  intelligible  and  intelligent 
principle,— on  a  principle  which  would  in- 
vite   all    hearts    to   crowd   around    their 
standard,  which  would  make  their  measure 
more  popular,  and  deservedly  more  popular, 
than  reform  itself,   they  would  do   this; 
while  they  respected  every  living  interest 
in  Ireland,  whde  they  determined  to  allow 
every  person  in  receipt  of  a  stipend  from 
ecclesiastical  revenues  to  continue  in  the 
enjoyment  of  such  a  stipend  as  long  as  he 
lived,   they    would  extinguish   tithes  for 
ever  from  this  day,  commuting  it  into  a 
land-tax,  not  giving  up  thirty  per  cent,  to 
the  landlord,  but  taking  the  whole ;  and 
having  got  the  whole  and  made  it  subser- 
vient in  the  first  instance  to  such  claims  as 
he  had  mentioned,  they  would  apply  the 
whole  of  what  remained  of  this  princely 
revenue  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  to  raise  the  starving  mil- 
lions from  their  distress^  to  give  bicuii  and 
comfort  to  the  aged,  to  give  protection  to 
all.     He  confessed  his  blood  run  cold  when 


he  heard  the  impaiaioiied  statcnieatB  nuid« 
in  that  House  last  night  by  the  most  fplen^ 
did  orator  of  our  time.     That  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  informed  them  that  at 
this  moment  there  was  the  greatest  suffer- 
ing in  Ireland.     What  could  the  starring 
millions  get  by  this  Bill.    They  were  told 
that  there  were  two  millions  of  people  in 
that  fair  land  actually  stretched  on    the 
earth,  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death* 
Well,  and  was  there  any  proposition  made 
to  relieve  them?      Formerly  they  heard 
that  Ireland  was  unrepresented ;  there  was 
now  no  part  of  the  British  Empire  so  ably 
represented  as  was  Ireland.     She  was  re- 
presented, indeed,    by  the  energy  of  one 
man,  and  forty  heads  were  ready  to  assist 
him;  yet  no  plan  was    brought  forward 
which  seemed  founded  on  the  deep  sympa- 
thy they  professed  for  the  suffering  ais- 
tresses  of  the  Irish  people.     He  would  say- 
let  them  go  to  the  Irish  nation  on  his  plaiu 
He  had  no  objection  to  go  to  Ireland ;  he 
had  no  objection  at  all  to  be  shown  up 
there  on  College  Green ;  and  if  he  were, 
he  would  tell  the  people  of  Ireland  that  his 
proposition  was  this.     He  would  say,  when 
he  was  told  that  they  were  afflicted  by  the 
payment  of  tithes,  and  he  was  asked  to  re- 
lieve them  by  putting  thirty  per  cent  into 
the  pockets  of   the    landlords — many  of 
whom  were  absentees— and   by  charging 
the  remainder  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  of 
the  British  empire,  he  moved  a  proposition 
in  which,  after  respecting  the  existing  in- 
terests, he  suggested  that  the  whole  mone3r 
should  be  her^ter  appropriated  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  comforts,  to  the  educs»^ 
tion  of  their  children,  and  to  give  succour 
and  support    to    the  aged    ami    afflicted. 
Would  not  this  be  wor^y  of  their  huma- 
nity ?     This,  then,  was  his  plan  ;  and  be 
was  as  satisfied  as  he  was  of  his  own  being 
that  his  plan  would  be  popular  with  the 
people ;  that  it  would  confer  a  great  bene- 
fit on  Ireland,  and  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  b^  securing  the  afi^tion* 
of  that  country  (cries   of    ''OhT  and 
symptoms  of  impatience^    He  must  beg 
to  be  heard.     He  had  listened  with  no  in- 
considerable attention  to  hon.  Gentlemen, 
who  had  said  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again,  and  he  might  say  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, who  cried  *'  Hear  r  that  he  had  never 
in  his  life  been  listened  to    for  so  many 
minutes,  as  he  himself  had  spoken  for  hours. 
lie   knew  that    his  sentiments    were    not 
acceptable  to  many  in   the  House,  and  he 
should  have  been  well  pleased  if  he  could 
have  withheld  them  ;  but  he  felt  that  it 
would  have  been  unbecoming  in  him  to 
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ttlro  llw  pert  h^  was  eompelUd  to  take 
witliout  as  nwply,  frankly,  and  briefly  as 
lie  eauld>  recordiog  his  leasons.  Having 
m  done,  be  would  say  it  was  impossible  for 
Inn  to  give  bis  consent  to  tbiK  measure^  in- 
amncb  as  be  considered  it  a  delusion,  and 
believed  tbat  it  oould  not  be  otberwise 
tban  productive  of  great  disappointment. 

Mr.  (/CoHtteH :  Tbo  plan  laid  down  by 
tbe  bon.  and  learned  Gentleman  ii^  above 
ali  tbings,  practicable.  The  great  merit  of 
bis  9^eine  is  to  lay  bold  of  tbe  titbes  of 
Ireland,  and  apply  them  to  tbe  use  of  tbe 
poor.  Tbat  scheme  of  tbe  bon.  and  learned 
Gentkeaan  baa  for  its  great  rooommenda- 
lioQ  that  it  is  certain  of  being  carried  into 
^fect.  He  has  only  to  propose  it,  and 
everybody  will  vole  for  it"-->be  is  sure  of  it 
biinaBlf— be  who  has  boasted  of  bis  can. 
dour  and  sincerity.  It  is  really  nothing 
but  tbe  milk  of  bumipii  kindness  flowing 
orer  which  makes  bim  imagine  be  could 
csnj  sueh  a  scheme.  For  ray  own  part,  I 
am  deeply  indebted  for  tbe  kindness  he  has 
shown  me  in  saying  tbat  with  all  tbe  in- 
terest I  have  taken  in  Ireland,  I  have  never 
once  thought  of  anything  for  tbe  benefit  of 
belaud.  1  respect  tbat  ebeer^-*tbere  is 
OBcerity  in  it— it  is  like  the  bon.  and 
kamtd  Gentleman,  perfectly  sinoere.  He 
did  oartainly,  in  his  benevolence,  tell  us 
one  thing  which  cannot  be  denied — be 
■poke  of  tbe  merits  of  my  bon.  Friend  who 
11  by  me,  and  I  will  tell  him  in  return,  that 
one  of  my  bon*  Friend's  merits  is,  that  he 
new  sacrifloed  his  principles  or  his  party 
to  btf  miserable  resentments  or  disappoint- 
gientB--*when  a  great  national  question  is 
being  discussed,  not  thinking  of  the  merits 
of  that  qtiestion,  or  its  practical  results,  but 
thinldnff  bow  be  should  exhibit  a  little 
laiserabTe,  spiteful  resentment.  I  wish  the 
noble  Lord  and  tbe  right  bon.  Baronet  joy 
of  th«sr  new  ally*  I  wUl  say  to  the  bon.  and 
kamed  Gentleman,  and  I  say  it  flrroly  to 
bim,  that  I  do  not  think  he  has  spoken  the 
sentiments  of  his  constituents,  and  I,  hum- 
ble individual  as  I  am,  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  he  has  not  earned  success  to- 
ni^t — let  him  sneer  as  much  as  he  pleases 
at  me.  I  give  him  leave  to  sneer  as  much 
SB  be  pleases.  If  he  thought  he  could 
embody  this  question  in  bis  own  little  pas- 
skxu  and  petty  resentments  be  is  deceived. 
No»  Sir,  he  cannot  do  it.  I  will  now  come 
to  the  question  that  is  really  before  us;^ 
tbe  episode  was  not  of  my  introduction.  I 
coafcws  that  the  time  is  not  remote  when 
this  debate  would  have  delighted  me  ex- 
ceediogiyi  as  enoouragiDg  the  hope  of  a 


darling  and  long-cherished  prospect  of 
mine.  I  long  did  cherish  the  hope  of  tbe 
repeal  of  tbe  Union,  and  but  a  short  time 
ago  the  manner  in  which  this  important 
measure  for  Ireland  has  been  discussed — 
tbe  paltry,  miserable,  political  cant,  and 
political  hypocrisy  that  have  marked  the 
debate  on  the  part  of  those  who  resist  any 
concession,  as  it  is  called,  to  Ireland,  would 
have  delighted  me  as  furnishing  another 
topic  to  show  that  this  Parliament  is  not 
disposed-— that  there  was  a  party  in  it  too 
powerful  to  allow  tbe  portion  of  it  that 
might  be  disposed*- -yes,  I  wUl  use  tbe  re- 
pudiated word — to  do  justice  to  Ireland,  I 
am  bound,  however,  to  acknowledge  that 
these  are  no  longer  my  feelings.  I  say 
candidly,  that  I  no  longer  desire  on  argu- 
ment for  repeal.  I  have  seen  too  much  of 
tlie  English  people.  I  have  seen  the  chief 
magistrate  of  tbe  first  city  in  tbe  world  at 
that  bar,  and  I  have  heard  bim  speaking  in 
tbe  language  of  freemen,  that  which  you 
cannot  conceal  from  yourselves,  and  which 
I  tell  you  ultimately  you  dare  not  resist. 
I,  wiUi  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  will  "  blot  out  the  channel, 
and  proclaim  myself  a  West  Briton."  I 
have  spoken  with  tbe  sentiment  which  I 
entertain,  with  unafiected  disgust  of  what 
I  have  heard  in  this  debate;  but  I  have 
been  consoled;  I  have  beard  tbe  speech, 
which  struck  me  with  great  admiration,  of 
a  Christian  and  a  gentleman;  I  heard 
tbat  Boeech  in  which  mv  hon.  and  revered 
Friend  (Mr.  F.  Buxton),  and  I  am  proud 
to  coll  him  my  friend,  asserted  his  own 
conscientious  convictions,  and  asserted  them 
without  oflence.  I  wish  tbe  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  (Sir  James  Graham) 
would  take  a  lesson  from  bim.  Convinced 
as  that  bon.  Member  is  of  the  errors,  he 
being  so  conscientiously  convinced,  he  a 
Protestant,  appeals  to,  he  relies  upon,  Pro- 
testant truth  and  upon  Protestant  justice 
tbat  neither  shall  be  tarnished  by  Protest, 
ant  persecution.  That  speech  I  do  trust 
will  meet  the  public  eye.  I  hope  he  will 
not  leave  it  to  any  reporter,  but  1  do  con- 
jure him  in  the  name  of  our  common 
Christianity  to  give  to  tbe  public  the  bene- 
flt  of  the  sentiments  he  uttered,  and  that 
they  will  go  with  the  weight  of  his  name 
before  tbe  world.  And  is  not,  I  ask,  that 
name  connected  with — is  it  not  to  be  found 
in  the  first  and  brightest  page  in  the  hiiu 
tory  of  humanity  ?  Agitation  ?  Why,  if 
he  had  not  agitated,  where  would  the  negro 
be  now  ?  And  yet  you  taunt,  yoii  ridicule, 
agitation.     Eight  hundred  thousand  human 
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beings  pour  blessings  upon  bis  name  for  bis 
agitation.  I  trust  tbey  will  plead  for  bim 
to  tbe  mercy  of  tbat  God  wbo  will  judge 
bim.  Eigbt  bundred  tbousand  buman  be- 
ings will  be  bis  advocates.  And  wben  be 
stands,  as  be  certainly  will,  before  tbe 
tbrone  of  God,  eigbt  bundred  tbousand 
beings  will  raise  tbeir  voices  and  claim 
mercy  for  bim.  Tbey  will  .say  for  bim 
**  We  were  naked  and  you  clotbed  us,  we 
were  bungry  and  you  fed  us,  we  were  in 
prison  and  you  visited  us."  He  would, 
indeed,  be  a  formidable  Protestant  against 
us.  But  wbo  is  it  tbat  is  now  arguing  in 
favour  of  tbe  claims  of  Ireland  ?  'It  is  not 
tbe  angry  Cbristian — ^it  is  not  tbe  ill- 
tempered  Cbristian — it  is  not  one  wbo  when 
be  finds  a  kindness  intended  towards  Ireland, 
endeavours  to  mar  it — it  is  not  one  wbo  will 
cast  a  stain  upon  friends— it  is  not  one  wbo 
wben  be  finds  tbere  is  a  cbance  of  anotber 
doing  miscbief,  is  sure  to  be  ready  to  aid  in 
it.  We  bave  beard  a  great  deal  to-nigbt 
from  one  bon.  and  learned  Member,  and 
yet  I  must  say  tbis,  tbat  I  never  was  so 
mucb  obliged  as  I  bave  been  to-nigbt  by 
tbe  bon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bandon. 
He  spoke  for  tbree  bours  by  tbat  clock. 
Certainly,  considering  tbe  kind  of  materials 
and  figures  of  wbicb  tbe  speecb  was  com- 
posed, be  could  bave  spoken,  I  am  certain, 
for  tbree  bours  more,  and  I  am  excessively 
indebted  to  bim  tbat  be  bas  spared  us  tbat 
infliction.  He  migbt  bave  been  misled  by 
tbe  cbeers ;  for  be  bad  tbose  wbo  could  ap- 
plaud bim  in  excellent  style.     I  bonour 


my  gratitude  can  go  no  furtber.  Tbere 
was  a  borrible  practice  in  Ireland  of  pack- 
ing Juries.  He  bimself  bas  called  it 
"nominating  tbe  Juries."  In  criminal 
cases,  tbe  Counsel  for  tbe  Crown  nominated 
tbe  Juries !  According  to  tbe  old  Englisb 
law,  passed  in  tbe  reign  of  Edward,  tbe 
power  of  cballenging  Juries  was  taken  from 
the  Crown.  But  my  Lords  (tbe  Judges), 
wbo  bave  always  ruled  tbat  tbe  Statute 
shall  not  prevail  against  tbe  Crown  in  its 
operation,  took  care  tbat  the  same  thing  as 
challenging  a  Juror  should  continue,  by 
leaving  to  tbe  Crown  tbe  power  of  '^  setting 
by  Jurors."  In  England  tbe  practice  is 
almost  unknown.  An  Englisb  Counsel 
does  not  understand  it ;  but  it  prevails  to 
sucb  an  extent  in  Ireland,  tbat  I  bave  seen 
fifty-two  gentlemen  bid  to  "stand  by" 
by  tbe  Crown  in  tbe  case  of  a  murder, 
wbicb  bad  notbing  to  do  witb  politics. 
Eighteen  of  these  were  Magistrates,  and 
yet  tbey  were  all  set  aside,  because  they 


mention  cases  of  tbe  most  frightftil  enormity 
upon  tbis  point.  Tbere  was  no  man  ever 
yet  saw  tbis  practice  wbo  did  not  deplore 
it.  It  bas  been  sucb,  tbat  it  was  actually 
a  misfortune  to  bave  to  prosecute  in  tbat 
country.  I  say  tbis,  tbat  tbe  practice  pre- 
vailing, I  could  not  avoid  doin?  tbat  which 
was  required  for  the  benefit  of  my  clients. 
I  never  bave  shrunk  from  any  duty  so 
mucb  as  tbat  of  being  compelled  fidr  the 
sake  of  my  clients  to  adopt  it.  I  never 
thought,  however,  tbat  any  man  could 
com  {Sain  of  tbe  practice  being  discontinued. 
I  certainly  never  thought  I  should  bear  an 
Irish  Member  stand  up  and  arraign  the 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland  for  having 
for  tbe  first  time  introduced  the  English 
practice  of  impartiality,  and  scorning  to 
select  Juries.  But  tbere  is  another  passage 
in  tbat  bon.  and  learned  Member's  speedi  to 
which  I  must  advert.  Will  it  be  believed 
that  this  packing-Protestant  of  Ireland-— 
tbat  this  Kildare-place  (I  will  not  give  him 
any  other  nameS  hero,  has  not  ovXj 
arraigned  the  Government  of  Ireland^ 
but  he  has  expressed  his  horror  of  them. 
Why?  Because  they  would  not  involve 
Ireland  in  civil  war — ^because  they  would 
not  stain  her  with  blood  to  maintain  tithes. 
For  twenty  long  minutes  be  railed  at  the 
Government,  because  they  did  not  do  that 
which  he  thought  they  ou^t  to  do— shed 
blood  in  order  to  collect  tithes.  Here,  then, 
are  your  odious— [TA^  remainder  of  the 
sentence  rvas  lost  in  loud  groans  from  the 
Opposition  Members^  followed  by  cheers 


him,  then,  for  resisting  tbe  temptation,  but  from  the  Ministerial  Members],    Oh !  that 


I  bad  an  enemy !  Assuredly,  I  should  wish 
bim  to  act  as  tbat  bon.  and  learned  Member  has 
acted.  Remember  that  when  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  was  Secretary  for  Ireland,  he 
selected  for  tbe  Privy  Council  those  men. 
the  most  odious,  tbe  most  adverse  to  the 
people  of  Ireland.  And  now  here  is  the 
advocate  for  packing  Juries,  who  was  placed 
within  one  step  of  the  Bench.  If  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  continued  in  office,  he 
would  be  now  on  the  Bench — ^he,  who 
takes  upon  bimself  to  taunt  my  right  bon. 
Friend,  tbe  Attomey.General  for  Ireland, 
for  introducing  into  Ireland  the  English 
practice  with  respect  to  Juries.  There  is 
only  another  Irish  Member  to  whom  it  is 
necessary  to  advert— tbat  is  the  Repre- 
sentative for  tbe  University  ;  but  then  he  is 
so  good-humoured  tbat  I  really  do  not  like 
to  say  anything  which  may  disturb  tbat 
good-humour.  Tbe  only  thing  tbat  amused 
me  was  bis  bonhommie,  as  tbe  French  call 
it,  in  designating  the  Established  Church 
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Cbordi  not  Irish.    That  is  the  distinctioii. 
He  must  go  back  to  the  University,  if  it 
were  ooly  to  correct  the  Dictionary,   by 
patting  that  which  is  said  to  be  "  Irish  "  as 
*'  Not  Irish."     But  then  we  have  heard  a 
flood  deal  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Maniba  for  Cumberland.    He  says  that 
Ireland  has  got  too  much  justice.     He  has 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  justice  for   Ireland. 
Why,  18  Ireland  so  fallen  that  any  man 
will  presume  to  ridicule  her  appeal  for 
jostioe?     Are  we  so  degraded  that  any 
man  can  imagine  that  he  can  with  impunity 
taunt    uSf  because   we    ask  for   justice? 
But  then    he    comes    on    to  say,    what 
is  justice  to  4reland?      At  one  time  it 
meant  toleration,  and  ''we  conceded  it." 
"We,"  he  says,  "made  that  concession." 
Next,  it  was  a  claim  to  the  franchise,  "  and 
we  conceded  it."     I  may  not  follow  him 
correctly,  for  he  is  a  most  admirable  arith- 
metieiao,   and  a   most    excellent  orator? 
Next  it  was  a  demand  for  the  Represcnta- 
tion,  and   "we  conceded  it."      Conceded 
it!       A    robber    takes     my    purse,    and 
being   compelled   to  restore  it,    he    calls 
that  concession,  and  says,  "  we  conceded  it." 
You  robbed,  you  injured  us  in  the  name 
of    religion ;     you    did    so,    having    the 
name  of  religion  on  your  lips,  and  having 
none  of    it  in    your    liearts.     But  your 
Protestantism,  your  political  Protestantism, 
did  this ;  and  then  you  come  out  upon  mc 
with  this.     I  do  not  care  for  your  sneers,  I 
do  not  care  for  your  taunting  me  with  your 
ooDoessions,  because  you  know  that  those 
coDcessiona  we  forced  you  to  grant.     You 
regret  them,  because  we  are  here  to  display 
your  insincerity  when  you  conceded,  and  your 
still  more  vain  regret  now  that  you  cannot 
retract.     The  real  question  here  is,  not  the 
shifting  of  the  statesmen  who  are  one  day 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  and  are  not  here 
to-morrow  ;  it  is  not  whether  Lords  or  Baro. 
nets  are  now  in  the  drag-chain,  or  rather 
in  "the  tail"  of  Toryism.     The  Dilly  is 
swallowed  up  txt  swamped,  its  followers  of 
thirty-six  are  gone  away,  while  the  masters 
of  the   hand  are   taiiers  on  the  side  of 
ToryinB.     If  we  look  to  this  question,  and 
its  x«al  bearings — ^if  we  do  so  as  statesmen, 
snd  not  do  so  as  partisans^ — if  we  allow 
eoouDon  aense  and  justice  to  prevail,  and 
leave  aside  that  piety  which  asserts  only 
iadividoal  supericnity,  and  which  is  some- 
what like  what  an  hon.  Baronet  has  called 
''the   filthy  aristocracy  of  the  American 
itomi-boat ;"  if  we  leave  aside  that  filthy 
snCociaey  which  is  now  assumed  in  reli- 
gVD,  we  can  come  to  decide  this  question— 
(9  Mic  i$  itf  iUMmen,    But  fint  you 
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must  understand  it.  That  certainly  ought 
to  be  some  ingredient  in  the  consideration 
of  a  question,  that  you  understand  it ;  and 
now  let  me  see  if  I  can  make  you  under- 
stand it.  The  task  is,  I  am  aware,  a  diflB- 
cult  one ;  yet  I  do  not  despair.  The  agita- 
tion of  the  tithe  question  has  been  attribut- 
ed to  me.  I  have  not  that  honour.  It 
began  before  I  was  bom.  It  was  visited 
by  penal  Acts  of  Parliament  so  long  back  as 
1763.^  There  has  been  a  legal  anachronism 
on  this  point  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Ban- 
don,  and  he  is  deservedly  the  representative 
of  Bandon.  Why,  even  in  my  own  time 
there  was  written  upon  the  gates  of  Bandon-— 

*•  Here  enter  Tark,  Jew,  or  Atheist 
Anything  but  a  Papist.*' 

And  underneath  these  lines  were  at  one 
time  inscribed— 

**  Whoever  wrote  the  above,  wrote  it  well, 
For  the  same  is  written  on  Uie  gates  of  hell." 

Let  me  see,  then,  if  I  can  make  you  under- 
stand it.  It  was  in  the  year  1 760  that  the 
first  offences  against  the  collection  of  tithes 
were  legally  noticed.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Oxford  has  shown  himself  exceedingly 
ignorant  of  the  Christian  religion^  at  least 
of  its  temporalities.  The  ignorance  of  that 
hon.  Member  proves  the  truth  of  the  adage, 
"  the  nearer  the  church,  the  farther  from 
the  altar."  He  lives  close  to  learning,  and 
it  passes  unheeded  by  him.  In  Ireland, 
the  great  body  of  the  tithes,  the  enormous 
territorial  possessions,  were  all  the  dona- 
tions, the  pious  donations,  of  the  Catholics. 
For  years  before  the  English  went  to  Ire- 
land, there  were  the  Pope's  legates  here — 
they  were  in  the  four  archbishoprics  of 
Ireland  with  legatine  powers.  The  tithe 
system  was  not  in  Ireland  until  th^  reign 
of  Henry  Snd.  It  was  the  English  Catho- 
lic priests  who  imported  them.  The  year 
11 73  is  the  date  at  which  they  commenced. 
A  synod  at  Cashel  announced  to  the  faithful 
that  it  behoved  them  to  give  tithes  to  the 
Church.  The  faithful  responded  to  that 
cry;  they  bestowed  those  tithes,  and  so 
they  continued  until  the  28th  of  Henry  8th. 
until  the  year  1537.  Three  hundred  years 
ago,  for  the  first  time,  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment transferred  those  tithes  to  Protestants 
-—to  that  species  of  Protestantism  that 
Henry  8th  avowed.  It  was  the  Act  of 
Parliament  that  declared  it  to  be  high 
treason  to  deny  his  supremacy,  that  handed 
over  to  you  the  temporalities.  That  is 
your  title  to  tithes.  The  Act  was  divided 
into  two  parts— first,  there  was  the  pious 
spoliatioDi    and   next   the  pious   supre« 
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macy.  It  was  the  Christian  prince  who 
bestowed  those  tithes,  that  attempted  to 
convince  the  Irish,  by  making  it  capital 
felony  to  deny  his  supremacy.  Your  title 
is  the  law — an  excellent  title,  certainly  ; 
but  if  there  be  not  that  title,  then  there 
has  been  spoliation ;  for  those  tithes  were 
given  for  the  saying  of  mass,  for  the  invo- 
cation of  saints,  for  the  prayers  for  the 
dead.  The  saints  you  disregard,  except  it 
be^  indeed,  the  living  saints.  You  pray 
not  for  the  dead,  but  you  curse  the  living  ; 
you  have  suppressed  the  mass,  and  you 
declare  it  to  be  impious  and  idolatrous ;  but 
you  have  taken  the  tithes,  and  you  keep 
the  glebe  lands;  and  yet  you  come  out 
upon  me,  and  say^  that  tithes  are  not  the 
creatures  of  the  law.  The  law  has  given 
it.  If  it  be  not  the  creature  of  the  law, 
then  I  really  come  to  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Southwark,  and  I  say — 
give  me  back  the  tithes !  I  affirm  that 
the  title  to  the  tithes  is  a  good  one,  because 
it  is  legal.  I  affirm  that  title  to  be  legal ; 
but  I  then  draw  the  inevitable  consequence, 
that  being  the  creature  of  the  law,  it  is 
subject  to  its  enactments.  The  Irish  felt 
the  injustice — the  gross,  the  glaring  in- 
justice—of taking  the  tenth  potato  fnim 
the  starving  peasant.  Hence  the  tithe 
war.  In  I760,  fifteen  years  before  I  was 
bom,that  war  had  begun.  Parliament  enact- 
ed the  severest  laws.  Bloody  statute  after 
bloody  statute  was  passed.  Seventy-four 
capital  felonies,  on  account  of  tithes,  were 
added  to  the  criminal  code.  There  were, 
too,  140  transportable  felonies  on  occount 
of  tithes.  There  was  a  lull  and  a  cessation 
for  a  time.  The  law,  by  its  severity, 
created  a  new  kind  of  tranquillity  ;  but  the 
cancer  continued — the  evil  was  unmitigat- 
ed— and  it  was  certain  to  break  out  with 
increased  virulence  in  a  short  time.  You  went 
on  with  your  enactments,  and  your  tribunals 
enforced  them.  The  jail  was  crowded  with 
prisoners,  the  vessel  was  laden  with  convicts, 
the  scafibld  bent  beneath  its  victims ;  there 
remained  not  the  memory  of  those  who  fell 
in  the  deadly  struggle,  except  the  green 
grass  that  waved  over  their  graves.  All 
then  went  on  in  your  own  way.  You  had 
convictions  enough ;  you  had  with  you  the 
executioner,  the  sheriff,  the  constable,  the 
jailer,  and  the  judge;  and  of  these,  the 
latter  was  the  more  harsh.  Thus  you 
have  been  going  on  for  sixty  years.  The 
contest  has  so  long  continued^  and  every 
hour  it  does  so  makes  it  worse.  The  people 
did  not  at  first  fight  against  you.  Carrick- 
shock  was  then  unknown  to  them;  but 
such  ai  Moonooi&i  iUlboormM^  waA  lain 


carra,  which  arc  now  familiar  to  tw,  be- 
cause they  arc  so  recent,  have  occurred  a 
hundred  and  a  thousand  times,  and  atainod 
the  soil  of  Ireland  with  the  blood  of  her 
people.  The  battle  still  continues;  but 
there  is  a  lull  now*<^^  cessatioD.  Why? 
Because  the  people  have  a  government  and 
I  a  governor,  Lord  Mulgrave,  who  is  dis« 
po^  to  do  them  justioe.  He  is  the  first 
;  man  in  that  country  who  has  made  no  dis* 
:  tinction  between  sect  and  sect,  or  between 
I  parties ;  who  has  had  the  courage  to  rejact 
partisans,  however  highly  patronised ;  and 
j  the  manliness  to  approve  of  honest  men 
however  lowly  recommended.  What! 
'  have  we  not  had  clergymen  enou^  quite 
ready)  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  go  to 
war  for  tithes  ?  Have  we  not  had  attorneys, 
too,  to  aid  them?  Have  we  not  bad 
swearing  bailiffs  in  abundance  ;  and,  bleats 
ings  on  him,  have  we  not  a  Chief  Banm» 
who  has  invented  a  writ  of  rebellion— who 
has  found  it,  where  it  was  sleepinff— fen*  it 
was  dead* — and  awoke  it  into  life  and 
activity  on  account  of  tithes  i  There  has 
not  been  much  blood  shed  of  late ;  but  it 
was  hoped  for.  There  was  the  expectation  of 
it ;  there  was  the  confidence  that  the  parties 
who  desire  it  would  have  succeeded  with 
this  Government  as  with  others.  In  spite 
of  the  parties  who  thus  struggled  for  colli, 
sion — in  spite  of  them,  the  Government 
has  succeeded  in  proving  to  the  people  its 
anxiety  to  do  justice  to  Ireland,  and  thus 
peace  has  been  secured  for  a  time.  But 
will  any  man  tell  me  that  next  winter  can 
pass  over  in  peace,  if  you  do  not  do  some- 
thing ?  1  put  it,  then,  to  English  Members, 
who  may  vote  against  this  Bill.  ludoed, 
some  of  them  have  voted  both  ways.  These 
I  are  the  |>ersons  who  belong  to  every  party, 
as  it  suits  their  jmrpose.  No  man  has  a 
better  right  to  say  than  I  have,  that  there 
are  gentlemen  amongst  .our  adversaries.  I 
boast  of  it.  I  then  put  it  to  those  humane 
and  honourable  gentlemen  to  reflect,  that 
I  next  winter  there  must  be  blood,  there  must 
'  be  ruin,  there  must  be  devastation —that 
'  those  wives  andchildrenwhoarenowlament* 
ed  for  as  starving,  that  fhim  them  must  come 
I  the  widow's  cry  and  the  orphan's  waiU  if 
*  you  allow  this  Senion  to  go  over  without 
settling  this  question.  I  eonjure  you  by 
your  pity,  I  beseech  yon  by  your  love  of 
humanity,  I  adjure  you  in  the  name  of  the 
living  God,  to  prevent  the  shedding  of 
Uood.  I  have  heard  some  pec^  oall  the 
Irish  savages ;  but  never  yet  amongst  mu 
vages  were  taunt  and  ridicule  adopted^ 
were  men  called  on  not  to  shed  blood 
Am  I  «9  te  Uamwi  whtft  I  ^juro  jati  t^. 
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prevent  the  shedding  of  blood.  Men  of 
Uood,  as  70U  are,  then  call  tor  blood,  [cries 
0/  "  Order'  and cJuers,'] 

Sir  Stratford  Canning  rose  to  order. 
He  protested  against  the  use  of  sucb 
language  to  those  who  sat  on  that  side  of 
the  House. 

The  Speaker  considered,  that  if  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny  meant 
to  apply  the  term  *'  men  of  blood  "  to 
those  who  had  interrupted  him,  he  had 
used  a  disorderly  expression. 

Mr.  O'Cimnell:  I  stand  corrected,  as 
far  as  my  expression  may  be  used  in  that 
sense,  and  I  shall  not  use  it  again ;  but 
if  those  were  men  whom  I  conjured,  de- 
liberately conjured,  to  stop  the  effusion  of 
bbod,  and  I  found  any  man  capable  of 
meeting  with  a  taunt  that  most  humane 
proposition — a  proposition  that  would,  I 
think,  be  listened  to,  were  we  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  Seraglio;  if,  out  of  this 
House,  I  met  men  who  could  meet  such  a 
call  upon  them  with  a  taunt,  I  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  designating  them  as 
men  of  blood.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
the  same  party  who  have  inflicted  so  much 
misery  upon  Ireland,  who  have  been  the 
sbedders  of  so  much  blood  there,  should 
not  now,  in  the  last  scene,  only  regret 
this,  that  they  could  not  possibly  ac- 
complish the  shedding  of  more  blood. 
Why,  I  ask,  did  not  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
who  quoted  so  much,  not  also  quote  from 
Weotworth,  Lord  Strafford?  Oh  I  what 
a  quotation  he  could  have  made  from  such 
an  authority  !  Let  him  look  to  the  sum- 
mary manner  in  which  Wentworth  acted, 
when  he  insisted  on  having  for  the  Crown 
two  provinces  in  Ireland.  The  people  had 
then  charters  and  their  titles;  but  of 
what  avail  were  they  ?  He  sent  down  a 
Lord  Chief  Baron — for  they  had  Chief 
Barcms  then  also ;  and,  as  a  letter  of  his 
states,  to  secure  the  services  of  the  Chief 
Baron,  five  shillings  in  the  pound  were  to 
be  given  to  him  out  of  each  pound's-worth 
of  property  that  he  could  persuade  the 
juries  to  give  to  the  Crown.  'Mt  is 
astonishing,  said  Wentworth,  '*  how  at- 
tentive the  Lord  Chief  Baron  had  be- 
come." There,  then,  you  perceive,  they 
had  Lord  Chief  Barons  also.  Wentworth 
also  sent  down  two  troops  of  horse,  as 
"  good  Jookers^^n."  The  system  that  was 
then  acted  upon  still  exists.  Is  there  any 
Juuaane  man  in  this  House,  any  man  who 
Imu  not  rd^ion  on  his  lips,  and  haflihness 
in  big  beeat,  who  would  desire  it  to  oon- 
(UUI6?  It  ii  fof  bomane  m^Uf  boweyer^  to 


consider,  whether  some  measure  ought  not 
to  be  adopted  to  put  an  end  to  it.  It  is 
not  a  dream,  like  that  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's for  Southwark,  but  a  practical  plan 
that  is  required,  to  put  an  end  to  those 
calamities.  Look  around  you,  and  see  the 
situation  in  which  the  country  is  placed  ? 
Is  there  a  man  that  will  tell  me  that  he 
will  not  agree  with  me  in  saying,  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  for  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Ireland.  While  in  this  situation, 
let  us  see  what  are  the  plans  proposed  ? 
There  are  five  schemes  on  this  subject. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  favourite  of  mine,  I 
shall  be  quite  candid  on  the  subject,  I 
should  like  to  have  an  absolute  extinction 
of  the  tithes^-call  it  extirpation  if  you  will. 
But  if  you  have  the  courage,  if  you  were  in 
the  situation  to  doit,  and  the  public  mind 
were  prepared  for  it,  I  should  wish  you  to 
make  a  present  to  the  land  of  the  tithes, 
and  to  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  corn-laws;  and  let  the 
clergymen  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury. 
Thus  you  would  put  an  end  to  the  contest. 
I  do  not  expect  you  to  do  this.  I  have 
not,  upon  this  subject,  the  ardent  expec- 
tations of  the  hon.  Member  for  Southwark. 
My  opinion  is,  that  the  first  thing  you 
have  to  do  for  Ireland  is  to  make  conscience 
perfectly  free,  and  this  by  not  calling  upon 
one  man  to  pay  for  the  clergyman  of  ano- 
ther. I  am  for  the  voluntary  principle.  I 
repeat  it,  in  order  that  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  R.  Peel)  may  have  full  time  to 
take  a  note  of  it— I  am  for  the  voluntary 
principle.  The  right  hon.  Member  for 
Tam worth  pays  me  the  compliment  of  say- 
ing that  I  am  not.  I  reject— I  deny  his 
position.  He  has  said,  that  my  religion 
IS  intolerant.  I  do  not  know  what  his 
religion  may  be ;  I  do  not  inquire  into  it. 
He  says  that  I  must  be  favourable  to  a 
Church  Establishment:  I  deny  it.  The 
last  state  that  has  fought  its  way  to  liberty 
is  one  in  which  there  is  a  Catholic  popula- 
tion. I  ask  him,  then,  what  Church  esta- 
blishment there  is  in  Belgium?  What 
Church  establishment  is  there  in  France, 
unless  the  payment  of  all  clergymen  by 
the  State  be  called  an  establishment? 
What  Church  establishment  is  there  in 
Hungary  ?  But  I  come  back  to  the  last 
and  best  example :  What  Church  esta- 
blishment is  there  in  Catholic  Belgium  ? 
I  deny,  I  utterly  repudiate  its  necessity. 
Let  him  not  tell  me  then  of  my  religion. 
I  answer,  I  know  it  better  than  he  knows 
it.  I  am»  however,  of  opinion  that  there 
was  a  period  in  history  when  Church  esta^ 
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lishments  were  useful.    When  the  Church 
as  not  under  the  State,  but  above  the 
tate.     It  was  then  the  refuge  of  demo- 
cracy, the  shield  of  the  people.     That 
period  is  long  since  gone  by.     My  con- 
scientious conviction  is,   that   a  Church 
establishment  is  no  longer  necessary.     I 
do  not  see  any  practical  good  it  could 
effect.     I  do  not  wish  for  it.     If  I  could 
hope  to  have  a  reasonable  minority,  I  should 
divide  the  House  upon  this  proposition; 
but  I  know  that  Ireland  is  suiTering  and  in 
danger.     1  do  not,  then,  pause  at  such  a 
time  upon  abstract  theories.    The  house  is 
on  fire,  and  I  want  the  aid  of  good  hands 
to  extinguish  the  conflagration.     Well, 
then,  as  this  principle  cannot  be  carried,  is 
there  any  other?     The  next  principle  is 
this :  I  now  put  this  to  you,  and  I  hope 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  will 
condescend  to  take  a  note  of  it.   I  say,  that 
upon  your  own  principle  you  ought  to  give 
an  establishment  to  the  seven-eighths  of 
the  people — to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
If  we  had  a   Union  such  as    it  oug:ht 
to  be,  that  should   be  your   duty.     The 
Union,  the  parchment  Union,  has  provided 
otherwise — that  the    Protestant    Church 
Establishment  shall  continue.    Were  the 
people  parties  to  that   Union  ?     No :    a 
Parliament  that  was  bought,  made  the 
Union,  and  one  of  the  grounds  for  con- 
senting to  it  was,  that  its  mischiefs  might 
be  repaired,   and  its  crimes  obliterated. 
Your  Establishment  depends,  according  to 
your  principle,  upon  the  greater  number  of 
people.     That  is  the  principle  of  your 
Establishment — it  is  not  a  proselytizing 
Establishment.     The   people  of  England 
have  a  Protestant  Established  Church,  as 
they  ought  to  have  it,  there  being  eight 
millions  of  them— the  Dissenters  are  coming 
near  to  them ;  I  am  told  they  amount  to 
six  millions,  but  the  majority  here  have  an 
Established   Church.     In   Scotland,  you 
endeavoured  to  force  upon  them  your  own 
Establishment.   You  tried  it  there,  and  for 
one  hundred  years  there  was  the  greatest 
turbulence,  war,  and  crime.      Scotland 
wasyour  Ireland  at  that  period.   Scotland 
determined  upon  resisting  you  —her  people 
took  to  the  mountains — they  drew  their 
broad  claymores — they  gathered  on  the 
hills; — they  encountered  you  at  the  bridges, 
—they  slopped  you  atthe  rivers; — they 
stained  the  stones  with  your  blood  and  their 
own — you  often  conquered ;  but  they  never 
abandoned  the  strife,  until  they  secured 
for  themselves  not  merely  liberty  of  con- 


science, but  an  Establishment.  And  now 
I  ask  you  why  is  not  Ireland  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  ?  You  give  us  the  reason, 
the  superiority  of  Protestantism!  Tlie 
treaty  of  the  Union,  which  you  have  vio- 
lated yourselves  five  hundred  times,  and 
properly  too,  for  it  ought  not  to  be  a  treaty 
to  prevent  any  scheme  of  amelioration.  But 
the  reason  that  yon  will  not,  I  shall  give. 
The  people  of  Ireland  repudiate  an  Esta- 
blishment; and,  as  a  Catholic,  as  sincere 
in  my  belief  as  my  respected  Friend  is  m 
his,  tell  you,  with  as  much  solemnity,  as 
without  profaneness  one  can  speak  for  him- 
self, I  absolutely  repudiate  an  establish- 
ment for  my  religion,  because  I  know  that 
it  would  lose  its  expansive  power  within 
the  trammels  of  the  State.  It  would  lose 
that  force  of  argument,  which  you  know 
in  your  own  country  is  bringing  so  many 
to  worship  at  its  altars.  It  would  lose  that 
force  which  it  has  over  the  human  mind, 
although  it  might  win  to  Catholicism  some 
whose  Protestantism  is  like  that  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Cumberland.  It  might  win 
advocates  of  that  kind.  For  my  religion 
I  wish  to  employ  argument,  and  I  wish  it 
not  to  be  stifled  in  the  pride  of  an  estab- 
lishment, I  therefore  repudiate  it — I 
leave  to  you  your  Establishment,  I  require 
it  not.  But  if  it  be  so  left  to  you,  what 
ought  your  Establishment  to  be?  Yoa 
have  rectors  and  curates  in  every  parish  in 
Ireland.  Why  is  there  to  be  this  enor- 
mous staff  for  only  800,000  persons? 
Does  not  this  alone  sufficiently  demon- 
strate that  there  is  a  surplus  ?  Oh !  no, 
says  the  right  hon.  Baronet ;  and  I  now 
come  to  an  admirable  specimen  of  his 
candour.  I  will  take  the  return  from  the 
diocese  of  Kilmore,  says  he,  and  show  you 
that  Protestant  property  is  triumphantly 
the  greater  in  Irc4and,  and  that  it  is  that 
property  pays  the  tithes.  The  return  upon 
which  he  relies  is  by  whom  ?  To  whom  ? 
Is  it  a  return  by  any  legal  officer?  Oh  no, 
unless  it  be  an  officer  of  the  grand  lodge. 
It  is  a  return  to  Mr.  Mortimer  0'Sullivan*8 
Conservative  parliament  in  Dublin.  This 
then  is  his  splendid  document.  But  then 
this  is  to  be  supposed  fair,  as  showing  an 
average  of  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholics! Now  there  are  thirty-two  dio- 
ceses in  Ireland.  Many  of  them  were 
united  before  the  Reformation,  Kilmore 
stands  the  fifth  in  the  list  of  Protestant 
dioceses.  There  are  47,000  Protestants 
in  Kilmore.  If  I  were  to  take  Kerry,  one* 
fourth  of  which  belongs  to  Homan  Catbo** 
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ics»  aod  said  here  are  297,000  Roman 
Catholics  and  bot  7,000  Protestants,  this 
is  a  specimen  of  the  average  of  Protest- 
ants and  Catholics  of  Ireland,  how  I  should 
be  hooted  at  by  hon.  Members  opposite. 
This  then  is  a  specimen  of  the  candour  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  selecting  Kil- 
more!  It  is,  too,  a  specimen  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  Conservatire  Association,  whose 
standing  rule  was,  to  admit  no  reporter, 
eicept  one  from  The  Evening  Mail.  This, 
then,  is  the  document  upon  which  he  re- 
lies I  But,  then,  shall  I  be  told  that  tithe 
does  not  consist  of  three  quantities,  of 
labour,  capital,  and  land  ?  Is  the  labour 
not  Catholic,  and  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
land  the  property  of  Catholics?  What 
are  yon  quarrelling  with  us  for,  if  there  is 
no  surplus  ?  If  you  ask  us  what  we  are 
asserting?  I  answer,  a  principle.  Ours 
is  the  conciliatory  principle ;  yours,  the 
repulsive  principle.  Is  it  the  Catholic 
Church — is  it  the  Catholic  religion  that 
wants  the  surplus  ?  No.  It  is  wanted  for 
instruction.  I,  like  the  hon.  Member  for 
Weymouth,  believe  that  the  more  instruc- 
tion is  given  to  the  people,  the  more  will 
my  religion  be  promoted  by  it.  I  show 
that  by  my  anxiety  to  give.  You  tell  me 
that  instruction  is  only  wanted  to  induce 
the  people  to  abandon  my  religion  and 
embrace  yours.  I,  at  any  rate,  am  de- 
sirous that  the  people  should  be  instructed. 
I  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for  South- 
waik,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  will  not 
believe  that  tithes  are  at  an  end  by  calling 
them  rent-charge.  The  noble  Lord,  who 
thinks  wisely  except  upon  this  subject,  en- 
tertains a  different  opinion.  I  know  well 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  can  well  distin- 
guish upon  points  more  difficult  to  be  de- 
termined than  this.  Mark  the  history  of 
this  transaction.  The  noble  Lord  who  has 
diown  himself  such  a  friend  to  the  Estab- 
lishment, brought  in  his  Bill  in  1834 — 
that  vras  called  my  Bill.  A  resolution 
that  I  moved  in  the  Committee  gave  to  the 
Protestant  clergyman  77/.  10s.  in  every 
100/.  If  that  Bill  had  passed  the  House 
of  Lords,  there  would  be  an  end  to  the 
strife  that  now  exists.  If  that  Bill  had 
passed,  the  people  would  have  been 
relieved  to  the  extent  of  forty  per  cent., 
and  the  difference  would  have  been  made 
up  out  of  the  consolidated  fund.  If  you 
will  insist  upon  forcing  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion in  Ireland,  it  is  right  you  should 
pay  for  it;  and  the  Protestant  clergyman 
fmi  not  have  been  ^i  all  di99ati8fied  at 
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the  arrangement,  because  the  money  came 
from  the  consolidated  fund  ;  he  would 
have  taken  his  77/.  10s.  and  pocketed  the 
affront,  even  though  he  had  the  trouble  of 
going  to  the  Treasury  for  it.  But  that 
Bill  was  thrown  out,  the  collision  was 
commenced,  not  by  us,  and  let  the  shock 
fall  on  their  shoulders  who  provoked  it. 
The  House  of  Lords  threw  out  that  Bill. 
Persons  may  suppose,  perhaps,  that  they 
threw  it  out  because  it  contained  an  ap- 
propriation clause ;  but  the  case  was  not 
so,  that  Bill  contained  no  appropriation 
clause  at  all.  But  the  history  of  their  ab- 
surdity is  not  yet  complete.  Could  any 
human  imagination  conceive  any  thing 
more  ridiculous,  more  arbitrarily  absurd, 
than  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Lords?  My  Bill  gave  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  77/.  lOs,  per  cent.  I  call 
it  my  bill  for  shortness ;  calumny  attri- 
buted it  to  me  at  the  time,  and  I  certainly 
had  a  hand  in  it ;  and  this  Bill,  which 
gave  the  Protestant  clergyman  77/.  ]0«. 
per  cent,  was  rejected  by  the  Lords. 
Well,  what  took  place  afterwards  ?  Next 
session  the  Bill  of  the  Government  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth  came  be- 
fore the  House,  and  this  Bill  proposed  to 
give  tlie  Protestant  clergyman  only  75/. 
per  cent.,  underbidding  me,  the  Popish 
agitator,  by  2/.  10s.  The  example  being 
thus  set  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was 
followed  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  when  he  came  into  office.  He 
proposed  to  take  off  2/.  10s.  more,  being 
72/.  10s.  for  the  clergyman,  and  so  the 
Bill  went  up  to  the  Lords.  What  did  the 
House  of  Lords  do  with  it?  The  House 
of  Lords,  who  refused  my  Bill  which  gave 
77/.  10s.  to  the  clergyman,  accepted  as 
much  of  the  noble  Lord's  Bill  as  gave  him 
72/,  10s.,  and  struck  out  the  appropriation 
clauses  of  the  Bill,  which  then  was  lost 
altogether.  What  has  been  the  conse- 
quence of  this  ?  There  has  been  another 
Dutch  bidding,  and  the  clergyman's  share 
is  to  be  reduced  to  67/.  per  cent.  The 
noble  Lord  opposite  opposes  the  Bill  of 
the  Government,  and  what  is  his  objec- 
tion and  what  his  obiect?  He  wants  to 
obtain,  not  piety  an  dknowledge,  but  gen- 
tility for  his  clergymen ;  he  must  have 
nothing  but  gentlemen,  and  of  course  in 
his  estimate  he  has  calculated  the 
expenses  of  the  dancing  master. 
Oh!  Sir,  is  it  not  too  bad  that  Ireland 
should  be  subject  to  this  protracted 
cruelt^i  this  ingenious  torturin^i  emana- 
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ting  from  those  who  pretend  to  be  her 
guardians  ?  There  sits  the  doctor,  [point- 
ing to  the  Opposition  bench  on  which  sat 
Lord  5/an/cy]— there  he  sits — look  at  him 
— he  has  prepared  a  dose  for  Ireland — she 
must  swallow  it— it  may  not  do  her  much 
good  perhaps — true,  she  may  die  under 
the  inflictioD  of  it,  but  swallow  it  she  must. 
Now  what  is  the  noble  Lord's  plan  ?  Let 
ns  go  over  his  plan.  He  proposes  to  give 
the  clergyman  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
their  tithes,  thus  at  the  outset,  by-the-by, 
underbidding  me  by  2/.  10;.  But  I  put 
it  to  the  House  and  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  of  England,  whether  that  is  not  too 
much  ?  I  put  it  to  them  whether  6,000,500 
men  shall  be  made  to  pay  for  the  religion 
of  700.000?  Is  it  fair  that  the  agricul- 
tural industry  of  the  whole  nation  should 
be  oppressed  for  the  advantage  of  a  few  ? 
Let  Qs  look  to  Paley  on  this  subject — 
Paley  says,  that  of"  all  incumbrances  ad- 
verse to  cultivation  none  is  so  noxious  as 
tithes,  not  only  was  it  a  tax  upon  industry, 
but  upon  that  industry  which  feeds  man- 
kind.*'  After  reading  this,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  people  of  Ireland  are 
now  starving,  in  a  land  which  produces 
food  in  abundance,  which  still  tempts  their 
lips,  but  which  they  never  dare  to  taste? 
Such  is  the  melancholy  state  of  things  in 
Ireland  ;  and  I  tell  you  this  to  warn  you, 
that  what  would  be  accepted  as  a  remedy 
this  year  might  not  be  taken  next  year, 
and  that  that  which  would  have  been  re- 
ceived as  an  act  of  conciliation  last 
year  would  be  but  an  experiment  now. 
I  would  not  venture  so  far  as  to  express  a 
hope  that  the  experiment  would  be  a  suc- 
cessful one;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that 
what  would  have  been  accepted  before, 
would  not  be  accepted  now  if  it  came 
from  adverse  hands,  with  power  to  crowd 
the  King's  council  and  the  Bench  with 
partisans  hostile  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people— in  such  bands  the  benefit  would 
be  nothing,  and  I  should  advise  the  people 
of  Ireland  with  one  voice,  to  reject  it.  And 
I  tell  you  rejection  there  will  be.  There 
are  those  who  have  influence,  who  are  de- 
termined to  make  use  of  it  to  preserve  in 
their  places  the  present  Ministers,  who 
have  honestly  undertaken  the  cause  of 
Ireland,  and  to  defend  them  from  the 
insidious  attacks  of  those  who  seek  to 
displace  ihem.  What  will  you  do  then  ? 
You  may  make  war  on  Ireland ;  but  I 
tell  you  this,  Ireland  will  not  make  war  on 
you  in  retura-^and  further,  I  tell  you  tbi0| 
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that  if  you  do  wage  war  on  Ireland,  you 
will  not  have  the  people  of  England  lo 
back  you.  What  is  more,  you  will  have 
the  people  of  England,  almost  to  a  man, 
against  you.  The  fact  is  this — there  have 
been  normal  schools  of  political  know- 
ledge established  throughout  the  country, 
and  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
kingdom.  I  have  been  to  visit  them ;  I 
have  shaken  bauds  with  the  pupils,  who 
crowded  round  me  as  if  I  were  a  bea^ 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  You  laugh, 
but  they  are  there  acquiring  koowledlge, 
which  will  teach  them  to  laugh  at  your 
absurdities,  and  to  esteem  you  as  you  de^ 
serve.  The  spirit  of  science  and  of  know- 
ledge is  gone  abroad  amongst  the  people 
of  England,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  **No  Popery"  cry  of  their  predecessors 
has  dwindled  away  into  a  soft  wailiog 
from  the  mountains  of  Cumberland.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Bradford,  with  all  bis 
piety  and  purity,  will  doubtless  be  as- 
tounded to  learn  that  the  corporation  of 
Bristol,  the  Tory  corporation  of  Bristol, 
have  sent  up  a  petition  for  the  emanci« 
pation  of  the  Jews.  I  have  now,  I  think, 
said  enough  to  impress  upon  the  House 
my  feelings  on  this  subject;  I  have  poured 
out  my  whole  soul  before  you,  and  in  the 
warmest  language  of  my  heart  I  have  in- 
treated  you  to  do  justice  to  Ireland.  I 
call  upon  you  now  to  do  it,  if  you  be 
statesmen,  and  not  empyrics,  if  you  be 
Christians  with  Christian  charity  m  your 
bosoms,  and  not  mere  sectarians  and  pre- 
tenders to  religion ;  if  you  believe  in  that 
retribution  with  which  honest  men  ever 
visit  those  who  have  been  guided  in  their 
actions  by  the  mere  trick  or  party  spirit-— 
or  if,  above  all,  you  believe  in  that  more 
awful  retribution  which  shall  be  visited 
upon  you  by  that  omni})otent  Being  who 
must  some  day  hence  judge  the  motives 
and  the  secret  intentions  of  us  all. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  I  hope  the  boo.  and 
learned  Gentleman  is  not  about  to  quit  his 
place. — [These  words  were  followed  hj 
the  most  deafening  yells  aud  cheering  from 
the  Opposition  benches,  which  continued 
for  some  time.  Mr.  0*ConneU  left  the 
House  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  returned.] 
It  certainly  is  much  more  agreeable  to  a 
person  rising  to  notice  observations  made 
with  considerable  vehemence  and  warmth 
by  another,  that  he  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  noticing  them  in  the  presence  of 
that  person.  And  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  did  personally  suggest  to  me. 
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^lie  taldiig  a  note  of  what  he  waA  sayiQg> 
^Dd  diallenged  tne  to  fflve  an  answer  to 
tlie  BtateneDts  which  he  was  makings  I 
tbuik  I  could  hardly  have  expected  that 
tlw  first  act  of  his  on  closing  his  speech^ 
would  have  been  to  deprive  me  of  the 
opportunity  of  making  my  comments  in 
hu  prosonce.  The  kamed  Gentleman 
cocMnoocad  his  speech  by  a  warm  eulo- 
ginm  OB  a  speech  delivered  the  other  night 
by  the  Member  for  Weymouth  (Mn  F. 
Buxton)*  He  oonsiderea  that  speech  as  a 
oomplete  exemplification  of  Christian 
dmnty ;  as  a  proof  that  it  was  possible 
ht  a  man  to  maintain  his  own  opinions 
and  to  urgo  strongly  his  own  Tiews^  and 
yet  do  that  without  insulting  his  oppo* 
aentSi-'-withoiit  imputing  to  them  impure 
and  cotTupt  moUree  for  Uie  conduct  which 
they  wove  porsning.  The  learned  G^n« 
tleman  adTised  that,  as  a  speciraen  of  true 
Proteataat  £sding»  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  trust  his  speech  to  a  reporter, 
Wt  would  report  and  publish  it  himself. 
For  the  purpose  of  giving  force  to  the 
contrast,  will  the  learned  Gentleman  re«- 
port  his  own  speech  ?  He  admires  the 
example  which  has  been  set  him,  he  ad- 
mires this  proof  of  Christian  charity  and 
truly  Protestant  feeling;  but  in  the  speech 
which  he  has  made  to-night,  in  his  imagi« 
nation,  in  the  character  of  a  West  Briton, 
it  IB  quite  clear,  that  while  he  admires  the 
example,  we  have  not  made  him  a  convert 
to  Protestant  charity.  The  learned  Gen* 
tleman  says  that  it  is  right  we  should  un- 
derstand the  Bill,  as  statesmen,  before  we 
proiiounoe  upon  it.  I  listened  to  him, 
iiaving  great  doubts  whether  I  did  under- 
stand iht  Bill,  having  doubts  whether  I 
did  comprehend  the  real  motive  from 
which  it  sprung,  or  the  object  which  it 
profeaecd  to  gain.  I  did  listen  with 
patience  and  attention  to  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  any  deficienc^v  of  informa- 
tion supplied  to  me.  The  learned  Gen- 
tleman vims  exceedinglv  severe  on  the  hon. 
Gentleman  beside  me  (Mr.  Harvev)  whom 
it  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  defena — whom 
it  is  no  part  of  my  duty,  because  the  hon. 
GetHleman,  T  think,  opposed  the  proposal 
of  the  noble  Lord,  as  he  did  the  Bill  before 
us.  But  I  mnut  say,  after  the  avowals 
made  br  the  learned  Gentleman,  that  al« 
thourii  It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  defend 
the  Member  for  Southwark,  I  do  not  con- 
ceive why  he  was  subjected  to  the  attack 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  The 
boo.  and  learned  Gentleman  says,  that  the 
Member  for  Southwark  entertains  extrava- 
pQt  wAqm  on  thif  subjecti  th^tt  he  coa« 
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templates  the  appropriation  of  tithes  to  the 
purposes  of  charity  or  of  public  utility ; 
and  then  he  Miys,  tnat  he  will  tell  us  what 
his  own  opinions  on  the  subject  are.  Why, 
they  appear  to  be  about  as  extravagant  as 
those  of  the  hon.  Member.  He  says  that 
the  true  notion  would  be  that  of  returning 
tithe  to  land,  giving  up  the  corn-luws  to 
commerce,  ana  paying  the  clergy  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund.  Why,  that  seems 
to  be  pretty  nearly  as  hopelen  a  proposi- 
tion as  that  of  the  hon.  Member.  The 
hon.  and  leiirned  Gentleman  says  that  this 
Bill  will  settle  the  tithe  questioD.  [Mr. 
OConneU:  No.]  Not  effect  an  arrangement 
of  the  tithe  question  ?  [Mr.  OConnell :  At 
present  it  will  not.^  Then  why  does  ho 
invite  us  to  accede  to  it  ?  If  it  is  to  effect 
no  settlement,  if  it  will  continue  the  dis- 
content and  disorders  which  prevail,  what 
is  the  argument  by  which  the  learned 
Gentleman  asks  the  vote  of  the  House  to 
it.^  The  learned  Gentleman  makes  ii 
speech,  in  whichi  professing  to  be  an  advo* 
cate  for  this  Bill,  he  repudiates  every  one 
of  the  principles  on  which  his  Majesty's 
Government  profess  to  rest  it.  At  the 
same  moment  that  he  is  professing  his  ad- 
herence to  it,  he  uses  arguments  which 
f seclude  its  acceptation  by  the  people  of 
reland.  "  Make  this  settlement,"  lie  says, 
"  for  the  Church."  "  Do  you  wish,"  he 
asks*  '*  to  put  an  end  to  scenes  of  blood* 
shed  that  have  caused  pain  to  every  feel- 
ing mind?'*  We  do ;  but  what  hope  have 
we  of  putting  an  end  to  tbose  scenes  of 
bloodshed  if  we  are  to  accede  to  this 
arrangement,  and  then  hear  the  comments 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  makes?  The 
Bill  of  his  Majesty's  Government  proposes 
to  allot  368,000/.  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  parochial  clei^y  in  Ireland ;  that  sum 
is  to  be  raised  by  annual  payments,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bill— that  Bill  of  which  the 
lemmed  Gentleman  is  the  advocate,  and 
which  he  condemns  us  for  not  acceding  to. 
The  whole  change  is  to  be  a  conversion  of 
tithe  composition  into  rent-charge,  the 
rent-charg^  being  paid,  in  the  first  in« 
stance,  by  the  first  estate  of  inheritance — 
by  the  landlord,  but  being  sut>sequently 
paid  to  the  landlord  by  the  occupying 
tenant*  The  Bill  maintains  an  Establish* 
ment.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
says  no  Establishment  ought  to  be  main- 
tained. The  Bill  makes  the  support  of 
that  Establishment  to  fall  on  the  occupy* 
inff  tenant,  not  by  a  direct  pa)rment)  but 
indirectly  it  does  so.  The  Jearoed  Gen- 
tleman  says  that  he  is  Mi  advoeate  for  tbo 
voluntary  principle;  ho^inks  ^at  no 
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man  ought  in  justice  to  be  required  to  pay 
for  the  support  of  a  religion  which  he  does 
not  profess^  and  that  the  clergy  of  Ireland 
ought  to  be  paid  by  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
Observe,  these  are  ailments  which  he  uses 
to  induce  the  people  of  Ireland  to  adopt 
the  Bill  whtdi  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
Toluntary  principle  for  which  he  contends. 
They  are  to  have  tithe  composition  con- 
verted into  rent-charge.  He  is  opposed  to 
redemption,  which  we  propose ;  but  "  no," 
says  the  learned  (Gentleman,  ^^  I  will  not 
even  give  you  leave  to  bring  in  your  Bill ; 
the  real  extirpation  and  extinction  of  tithes 
shall  and  must  be  part  of  the  arrangement" 
They  are  to  be  called  on  for  the  annual 
payments,  and  the  leatned  Gentleman  who 
invites  them  to  pay,  says  that  he  maintains 
the  system  of  the  voluntary  principle,  and 
the  injustice  of  any  man  supporting  a  reli- 
gion which  he  does  not  profess.  The  hon.  and 
leamed  Gentleman  says,  that  if  we  did  jus- 
tice, we  ought  .to  allot  seven-eighths  of  the 
tithes  to  the  Roman  Catholics  as  an  estab- 
lishment* Is  that  the  way  in  which  he 
reconciles  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  re- 
ceive no  part  of  the  tithe,  to  pay  the  seven- 
eighths  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant 
Establishment  ?  And  finally,  the  leamed 
Gentleman  says,  that  Scotland  did  not 
effect  the  establishment  of  her  religion  by 
this  tame  acquiescence— that  her  people 
went  out  in  the  morning  on  the  mountain 
sward  with  their  claymores— -that  they 
were  not  content  with  liberty  of  con- 
science, but  demanded  establishment,  and 
with  estaUishment  an  ascendancy.  And 
the  hon.  and  leamed  Gentleman,  with  his 
boasted  influence  over  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, thus  demonstrating  his  view  of  the 
injustice  of  this  arrangement,  tells  us  that 
we  may  hope  the  next  winter  will  pass  in 
quiet,  and  that  there  will  be  a  universal 
and  cheerful  acquiescence,  because  tithe- 
composition  is  converted  into  rent-charge. 
The  learned  Gentleman,  too,  calls  us  men 
of  blood,  and  insinuates  that  we  view  with- 
out horror — ^almost  with  satisfaction—the 
melandioly  consequences  of  enforcing  legal 
rights.  He  details,  as  is  his  won^  the 
scenes  of  Rathcormac ;  he  tells  us  of  the 
widow  and  of  the  orphan;  and  by  this 
enumeration  of  horrid  details  he  works  on 
the  feelings  and  on  the  passions.  Now, 
let  me  ask  of  the  learned  Gentleman,  after 
the  views  which  he  has  expressed  of  the 
injustice  of  maintaining  an  establishment, 
if  the  wronff  of  departing  from  the  volun- 
tary prindme,  and  the  grievous  cmraession 
pf  withholding  bom  the  people  of  Ireland 


seven-eidiths  of  this  fund,  for  an  estaUish- 
ment  of  their  reUgion — if  for  an  estab- 
lishment they  were  disposed — let  me  ask 
of  the  leamed  Gentleman  what  security 
he  can  give  that  next  winter,  without  the 
shedding  of  blood  the  enforcement  of 
his  rent-charge  will  be  possible  ?  Will  he 
abandon  it  to  the  first  threat  of  opposition, 
ot  if  opposed  will  he  enforce  Uie  kw — and 
if  the  civil  power  be  insufficient,  will  he 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  military  force?  If 
he  will,  he  will  be  responsible,  as  he 
attempts  to  make  us,  for  the  scenes  of  mif. 
fering  which  he  details — for  the  cries  of 
the  widow  and  the  orphan.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  advises,  that  on  the  first 
show  of  resistance  you  should  abandon 
your  right,  then  let  me  ask  you  what  be- 
comes o(  your  security  for  the  rent-charge  ? 
There  have  been  many  speeches  delivered 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  many  parts 
which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  notice, 
but  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
and  because  I  feel  how  completely  ex- 
hausted the  subject  is,  I  shall  refer  only 
to  their  speeches  which  were  peculiarly- 
important,  either  from  the  ability  which 
they  manifest,  or  the  station  of  those  who 
delivered  them ;  and  first,  and  shortly,  I  shall 
refer  to  the  speech  of  the  learned  Gentle- 
man (the  Member  for  Weymouth),  which 
has  excited  the  admiration,  but  has  not 
insured  the  imitation  of  the  learned  Gen- 
tleman. That  hon.  Gentleman  (the  Mem. 
her  for  Weymouth)  has,  1  think,  for  some 
reason  or  other — I  am  sure  a  conscientious 
one — abated  somewhat  of  his  anxiety  for 
the  Protestant  Establishment.  The  anxiety 
and  apprehensions  which  he  expressed  last 
year  have  been  considerably  diminished. 
The  hon.  Member  then  insisted  that  ample 
precaution  should  be  taken  in  case  of  an 
increase  of  the  number  of  the  Protestant 
Establishments,  for  holding  ample  reserves 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  spiritual 
care  for  their  increased  numbers ;  and  he 
now  makes  his  vote  for  this  Bill  dependent 
on  one  condition — ^he,  a  determined  friend 
of  this  Bill,  was  yet  prepared  to  withhold 
his  assent  from  it  and  oppose  it,  unless  he 
received  some  assurance  that  immediate  in« 
quiry  should  be  instituted  into  the  subject 
of  Irish  education.  But  can  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman be  surprised  at  other  persons  enter- 
taining a  similar  jealousy }  If  the  hon. 
Gentleman  thinks  that  there  is  a  primd 
facie  case  for  inquiry — and  he  is  prepared 
to  withhold  his  assent  to  the  Bill  unless 
inquiry  be  conceded,  let  me  ask  him  what 
he  would  do  supposing  inquiry  were  con«* 
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cedecl^  and  Uie  remit  to  be  unfaTouiable? 
Surely,  if  there  be  ground  sufficient  to 
withhold  jour  assent  from  an  important 
measure  unless  inquiry  be  granted,  it  fol« 
lows  as  a  matter  of  course,  that,  assent 
ought  to  be  withheld  if  the  result  of  in- 
quiry fiihould  be  unfavourable ;  and  can  the 
Hon.  Gentleman  be  surprised  if,  when  he 
thinks  it  necessary  to  demand  inquiry,  the 
Members  of  the  Establishment  in  Ire- 
land should  view  with  some  reluctance 
and  apprehension,  before  the  inquiry,  the 
inerocable  alienation  of  their  property  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  for  the  purposes  of  ad- 
vancing the  object  of  this  Bill.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  says,  '^  You  contend  that  there 
is  no  surplus,  and  if  then,"  he  triumphantly 
asks,  "  there  be  no  surplus,  what  can  be 
the  possible  objection  to  appropriation?" 
I  tdl  the  hon.  Gendeman,  in  the  first 
pboe,  that  to  discuss  hypothetical  questions 
with  respect  to  excess  of  property,  is  dan- 
gerous to  all  property.  I  say  that  it  signi- 
fies not  what  the  character  of  the  property 
be;  I  may  see  the  distinction  between  cot» 
porate  and  individual  property  —  I  may 
recognise  that  the  one  is  a  trust,  and  that 
the  other  belcmgs  to  individuals  without  a 
condition  annexed  to  it.  But  although 
there  be  that  distinction  in  the  character 
of  the  property,  let  me  tell  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber thi2t  the  danper  to  all  property  of  dis- 
cusnng  hypothetical  cases  with  respect  to 
excess  is  precisely  the  same.  Establish  the 
fsct  of  a  surplus,  and  with  your  principle, 
having  determined  the  amount,  proceed  to 
appropriate.  But  there  is  danger,  you 
being  uncertain  whether  there  be  a  sur- 
plus or  not,  in  your  assuming  the  contin- 
gency and  providing  for  its  appropriation. 
Suppose  the  hon.  Gentleman  said  to  'a  man 
engaged  in  trade,  or  bavins  large  landed 
possessions,  *'  we  will  provide  that  in  case 
c^  there  being  an  excess  of  property,  more 
than  is  sufficient  for  your  wants,  it  shall  be 
devoted  to  some  other  purposes."  If  that 
were  olnected  to,  the  answer  would  equally 
api^y^  that  *'if  there  be  no  surplus  where 
is  the  harm  done  ?'*  It  is  a  bad  precedent 
to  establish,  and  on  that  account  it  is  objec- 
tionable ;  it  is  objectionable  to  set  the  pre- 
cedent of  legislating  for  hypothetical  cases. 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  watched  the 
course  of  legislation  this  Session,  he  must 
have  seen  that  we  have  enough  to  do  with 
poetical  matters.  This  is  the  3rd  of 
Jane,  and  we  have  made  no  great  advance 
in  practical  matters.  The  dap-traps  of  the 
last  Government  have  been  held  up  to 
puMic  scorn ;  but  so  satisfied  is  the  hon. 
Gentleman  of  the  progress  which  we  have 


made  in  the  remedy  of  grievances,  and  in 
administering  practical  measures  of  relief^ 
that  he  is  content  to  provide,  on  an  assump. 
tion  of  the  future,  for  contingencies  which 
may  never  arise.  But  there  is  another  eviL 
If  there  be  no  surplus,  you  are  practising  a 
gross  and  unjustifiable  delusion.  You  are 
deluding  the  tithe-payers  of  Ireland.  You 
have  not  taken  a  surplus  from  the  Iridi 
Church.  You  have  appropriated  nothing 
from  the  Irish  Church.  You  have  taken 
50,000/.  from  where  ?  From  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund.  Who  provides  the  Consoli* 
dated  Fund  ?  The  tithe-payers  of  Ireland, 
by  taxation,  contribute  towards  it ;  and  the 
delusion  which  you  practise  on  them  is  this 
—thai,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  you  will 
perhaps  be  enabled  to  obtain  something 
from  the  surplus  of  Church  property  for 
the  payment  of  that  50,0001,  which  you 
now  take  from  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
The  noble  Lord  told  us,  that  it  would  be 
years  before  a  surplus  arose  for  that  purpose. 
And  this  is  the  question  about  which  we 
are  debating.  This  is  the  matter  on  which 
apparently  parties  are  at  issue ;  then,  years 
hence,  a  few  hundreds  will  be  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  a  surplus  which  does 
not  exist,  but  which  you  are  giving  a  fic- 
titious existence  to  by  taking  it  from  the 
produce  of  the  general  taxation  of  the 
country.  That,  then,  is  my  answer  to  the 
hon.  Gentleraan-^tliat  if  there  be  no  sur« 
plus,  although  in  one  sense  the  concessioiv 
of  appropriation  may  be  small,  it  is  objec. 
tionable  in  principle,  as  endangering  pro* 
perty,  and  objectionable  in  fact,  because  it 
is  a  delusion.  The  three  speeches  to  which 
I  wish  more  particularly  to  refer  are  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  &[ 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
and  the  speech  of  the  learned  Gentleman, 
the  Member  for  the  county  of  Tipperary. 
I  select  these  three  speeches  because  I  con- 
sider them  of  importance  themselves  oi^ 
account  of  the  abilities  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  delivered,  and  on  account  of  the 
station  of  the  two  noble  Lords,  and  also 
because  one  of  them,  as  we  are  told,  indi- 
cated the  principle  on  which  the  G^ovem- 
ment  has  proceeded.  That  was  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department.  The  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
administered  what  he  called  in  his  jocose 
phrase  "  a  dose  of  calculation."  The  speech 
of  the  learned  Gentleman  was  important, 
he  being  the  able  and  eloquent  Representa- 
tive of  a  class,  and  explaining  the  grounds 
on  which  he  gave  his  apparently  cordial 
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soppart  to  this  propoeitkm.  The  nofale 
Lord,  the  Seeretary  for  Irelancl,  told  us 
lost  night,  that  in  ihe  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Seeretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment we  must  look  for  the  principle  of  this 
measure.  He  said,  that  the  measure  was 
founded  on  broad  and  fundamental  maxims, 
and  that  those  should  be  explained  by  the 
noble  Lord,  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  he  intended  to  perform  the  part 
—which  he  performed  with  great  ability-— 
the  subordinate  part  of  supplying  the  arith- 
metical calculations.  He  said,  '*  important 
as  are  the  principles —although  we  rely  on 
them-^-ahhough  they  are  broad  and  funda- 
mental—and although  we  are  almost  in- 
clined to  disregard  statistical  and  arith- 
metical calculations,  yet  the  inferences 
which  we  draw  from  our  philosophy  are 
ooniirmed  by  our  arithmetic ;  we  stand  on 
the  double  ground— we  defy  opposition, 
and,  fortified  by  philosophy  and  figures, 
we  are  prepared  for  the  contest."  1  want 
to  examine  both  the  philosophy  and  the 
facts.  I  first  want  to  examine  the  principle 
on  which  this  role  professes  to  be  rounded ; 
and  then  the  principle  having  been  estab. 
Ushed,  I  want  to  ascertain  whether  the 
calculatimi  be  correct.  I  want  to  show 
that  not  acting  on  my  own  assumption— 
not  defending  Sie  abuses  in  the  Establish- 
ment**-^ot  urging  extravagant  compensa^ 
tion  for  sinecures,  or  insufficient  duty— the 
arithmeticcd  calculations  of  the  noble  Lord 
fail  hiro«  I  want  to  8how-»<-taking  his  own 
data,  with  the  new  amendments  which 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Bill-*>he  has 
been  again  deceived.  1  am  almost  afivid  to 
do  this,  because  the  noble  Lord  next  year 
will  tell  me  that  the  scheme  is  mine.  I 
expect  that,  because  I  assume  the  principles 
of  the  Govemment-^because  I  attempt  to 
show  that  on  their  own  data,  they  have 
hardly  the  means  of  executing  their  own 
intentions.  The  noble  Lord  will  hereafter 
tell  me,  *'  this  was  your  plan  of  Church 
Rtform,  and  you  ought  to  be  satisfied, 
because  we  have  adopted  your  suggestions." 
The  noble  Lord  (the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department)  had  risen  professedly 
to  reply  to  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
North  Lancashire,  who,  the  question  turn- 
ing necessarily  on  arithmetical  details,  had 
confined  himself  naturally  to  this  narrow 
comimss,  not  whether  in  the  case  a  large 
surplus  should  be  proved  to  exiMt,  it  would 
be  pro|)er  to  appropriate  it  in  such  and  such 
a  manner,  but  whether  any  surplus  at  all 
did  exist  or  not.  The  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  North  Lancashire,  had  gone  on 


step  bx  step  throughout  his  speech  to  Aow 
that  if  the  clergy  of  Ireland  were  ade- 
quately provided  for  thore  would  be  no 
surplus.  The  noUe  Ixurd,  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department,  gave  a  short 
explanation  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
measure  was  founded,  and  then,  havine 
made  a  declaration  against  figures  as  ^ 
very  little  importance,  the  noble  Lord  flew 
into  a  declamation  on  the  course  which  he 
stated  we  were  about  to  take.  '^  On  the 
same  grounds,"  said  the  noble  Lord,  "  on 
which  you  brought  in  or  aoquiesoed  in  the 
Coercion  Bill,  or  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
you  resisted  corporate  reform,  and  in  whidi 
you  have  misgoverned  Ireland  for  seven 
centuries — on  the  same  grounds  and  in  the 
same  spirit  you  now  refuse  to  appropriate 
a  contingent  surplus,  and  I  cannot  conde* 
soend  to  argue  the  question  when  placed  in 
this  its  true  light.'*  Such  was  the  decbur- 
ation  of  the  noble  Lord.  But  was  the 
principle  a  new  one  on  which  this  measure 
professed  to  be  founded  P  I  thought,  until 
the  noble  L.ord  had  spoken,  that  the  prm* 
dple  adopted  by  his  Majesty's  Government 
was«  that  the  first  claim  on  the  revenues  of 
the  Church  was  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Church.  **1  thought^  that  on  that  view 
the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  populatioa 
were  neoessarily  excluded^  not  (mly  hm, 
but  by  the  Government,  until  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  a  surplus  was  ascertained. 
But,"  said  the  noble  Lord,  *'  you  talk  of 
%00L  per  annum  for  the  Protestant  dergy* 
man,  and  for  supplying  the  spiritual  wants 
of  Protestants^;  but  you  omit  from  your 
calculation  thd6,500,00O  Roman  Catholics: 
you  eonsider  them  as  aliens  in  blood— m 
8ubjeot9  of  a  lower  class  than  yourselvea ; 
you  totally  forget  their  daims  on  the  Church 
revenues."  Sir,  for  myself,  I  disclaim 
entertaining  any  such  view  with  respect  to 
my  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen.  I 
have  always  said  this,  and  I  repeat  it,  that 
civil  disabilities  having  been  removed,  I 
admit  no  dvil  distinctions  between  anv  of 
the  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  Thvy 
stand  in  that  respect  upon  a  perfect  equality. 
But  if  I  admit  that  the  first  daim  on  the 
^'t^enue  of  the  Established  Church  is  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  Church,  I  have  a 
right  to  exdude  the  claims  even  of  the 
6,500,000  Roman  Catholics.  I  don't  say 
neglect  those  daims — I  don't  say  withhold 
the  means  of  supplying  the  defidendes  on 
which  thjy  rest — I  don't  doom  the  Rcmian 
Catholics  to  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and 
eternal  deprivation  of  the  light  of  know* 
ledge-ol  say>  consider  their  condition  and 
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it ;  and  if  tbej  are  in  anch  a 
atata  of  ignoraooe  as  thaj  have  been  repm* 
anted*  auraly  tbia  kingdom  U  powerful  and 
praperous  enou^  to  find  the  means  of 
eo%hteninff  suc^  a  class  of  bk  Majesty's 
auljects.  f  do  not,  therefore,  exclude  the 
6,500>O0O  Roman  Catholics  from  a  share 
in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  instruct 
tioQ  and  knowledge.  I  onlj  doubt  the 
kgidmaoj  of  their  claims  until  the  spirit- 
\m  daima  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Irdand  are  satisfied.  I  onlj  say,  don't 
satisfy  these  claims  from  that  source.  J  do 
not  say  that  these  claims  do  not  exist,  nei- 
ther do  I  say,  postpone  the  consideration  of 
tbeae  daims,  and  doom  those  who  urge 
them  to  igooranoe.  All  I  maintain  is,  that 
their  instruction  should  be  provided  for 
firam  souroes  not  afifecting  the  revenues  of 
the  Established  Chureh.  When  I  heard 
the  noUe  Lord  declare  his  willingness  to 
try  a  new  principle  with  respect  to  the 
Church  EstaUishment,  I  thought  that 
new  principle  would  at  least  be  a  common 
one.  This  I  know,  that  the  principle  I 
have  kid  down  was  a  oommon  principle. 
What  new  colleagues  the  noble  Lord  may 
hare*  or  how  he  may  have  been  compelled 
to  ohange  his  opinion,  I  know  not*  Hav- 
ing no  surplus,  your  arithmetical  calcula- 
tiona  fail  you.  Your  old  principle  not  an- 
fweiing  your  present  object,  it  became  ne- 
ffianrjr  lo  devise  a  new  one.  With  that  I 
have  no  concern,  but  I  would  prov  to  you 
that  yoor  old  principle  was  in  conformity 
with  my  views.  In  the  year  1888,  the 
BoUe  Lord  (Stanley's)  scheme  for  Church 
lefonn  waa  proposed.  It  was  that  scheme 
fay  whioh  extensive  and  important  reforms 
were  eJQTected.  The  number  of  Bishops  were 
reduced  from  twenty-two  to  twelve ;  provi- 
sions were  made  for  the  complete  extinction 
of  all  sinecures ;  power  was  taken  (^dealing 
with  every  existinff  living,  and  apportion- 
ing to  them  stipend  of  not  more  than  800/., 
and  not  less  shan  £00/.  per  annum*  He 
who  prqioaed  the  Bill  explained  the  prin- 
^^deson  which  it  was  founded,  and  the 
sirans  taken  l^  his  Majesty's  Government 
with  respect  to  the  principle  of  the  appro- 
priation of  Church  revenues.  The  noble 
Lord  who  was  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  is 
BOW  considered  as  entertainbg  extreme 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  Iriidi  Church, 
aod  on  the  inalienable  nature  of  the  reve- 
nues of  that  Church.  But  was  that  Bill 
proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  ?  No,  but  by 
Lord  Althorp,  who,  as  if  to  give  more  em- 
phatic proof  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the 
Bill  of  an  individual,  but  the  measureof  Go- 


vemnent,  distinctlydeclared,in  proposingit, 
that  '^  it  had  been  agreed  that  this  measure 
should  be  brought  forward  as  a  measure  of 
the  Government ;  and  it  had  been  thought 
beat,  on  the  present  occasion,  as  on  former 
occasions,  by  a  person  who  filled  the  situa- 
tion in  the  House  that  he  filled,  rather 
than  the  particular  Minister  with  whose 
department  in  the  Government  of  Ireland 
the  measure  was  more  especially  eon. 
nected."*  The  noble  Lord,  in  the  course 
of  that  speech,  having  explained  the  details 
of  the  measure,  continued—"  However 
great  the  difierences  of  opinion  may  be, 
as  to  the  right  of  Parliament  to  apply  the 
property  of  the  Church  to  the  purposes  of 
the  State,  both  those  who  thii^  it  has  no 
right  to  transfer  it,  and  those  who  think 
that  it  has,  all  are  agreed,  i  think,  in  this, 
that  the  first  daim  on  the  property  of  the 
Church  is,  the  Church  itself.'f  No  parties 
are  likely  to  dissent  from  this  opinion,  ex^ 
cept  thoie  who  either  think  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  church  establishment  at 
all,  or  those  who  think  that  a  difiecent 
Churdi  ought  to  be  established  in  Irdand* 
The  noUe  Lord  repudiated  the  notion  that 
seven-eighths  of  the  property  of  the  Church 
Establishment  should  be  disposed  of,  m 
proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who 
difiered  firom  it  in  religious  opinions.  "  Wa 
have  heard,  said  the  noble  Lord,  frequently 
of  benefices  in  which  no  duty  is  performed 
at  all,  or  where  there  is  no  chureh,  or 
where  there  is  no  resident  minister.  We 
have  heard  these  statements  frequently 
made;  but  it  is  also  well  known  that  there 
are  many  places  where  there  are  congre- 
gations in  which  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the 
due  performance  of  public  worship;  aod 
tiiat  the  working  clergy,  whilst  their  su- 
periors enjoy  large  revenues,  have  very  in- 
adequate inccmies,  and  are  frequently  placed 
in  the  most  distressing  drcumstanoes. 
There  are  SOO  livings  in  Ireland  of  less 
value  than  100/.  a-year.  Whilst  this  is 
the  case,  where  there  are  Protestant  coiv- 
gregations  who  require  to  be  supplied  with 
the  means  of  attending  divine  worship,  it 
cannot  surely  be  said  by  any  one  that  the 
Church  of  Ireland  ou^t  not  to  have  the 
first  daim  on  the  property  of  the  Church."^ 
These  were  the  opinions  adopted  by  the 
Government  of  1838,  and  explained  by 
Lord  Althorp.  Then,  Sir,  what  is  the 
principle  now  assumed  by  the  noble  Lord  ? 
I  took  a  note  of  his  words.     I  hope  it  will 
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be  found  accurate.  I  bardly  think  there  is 
a  mistake  in  it.  Now  observe,  that  the 
opinionof  Lord  Althorp  and  the  Government 
of  the  year  1SS3  was,  that  in  case  you  ad- 
mitted the  Established  Church  to  the  first 
claim  upon  the  revenues  of  the  Church>  it 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
you  must  have  this  country  divided  into 
districts  of  a  convenient  distance,  and  a 
proper  stipend  attached  to  each,  fiut  the 
principle  which  the  noble  Lord  maintained 
was  this — "  When  you  talk,'*  said  he,  "  of 
the  State,  I  contend  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  not  to  choose  or  select  a  religion 
which  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  the  Legislature  or  su* 
preme  authority,  but  to  secure  the  means 
of  inculcating  instruction  and  morality 
amongst  the  great  body  of  the  people.  If 
we  were  to  maintain  any  other  opinion, 
we  must  extend  the  Established  Church  of 
this  country  to  Uindostan,  and  the  clergy 
of  our  Established  Church  should  repair 
thither,  in  order  to  spread  throughout  these 
and  all  our  other  dominions  one  religion, 
and  to  enforce  a  conformity  to  one  faith." 
Now  I  have  heard  of  an  established  reli- 
gion, of  which  the  propagation  of  its  doc- 
trines was  not  the  main  object.  If  that 
object  be  not  the  propagation  of  its  doc- 
tnnes,  there  is  an  end  to  the  Establish- 
ment. How  is  that  possible,  but  by  in- 
culcating the  subscription  to  those  doctrines 
which  the  professors  of  that  religion  main- 
tain ?  "  But,"  says  the  noble  Lord,  "  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  not  to  select  a  reli- 

g'on  in  accordance  with  what  the  Legis- 
ture  or  the  supreme  authority  may  con- 
sider right,  but  to  inculcate  instruction  and 
morality  amonest  the  people."  I  say,  that 
doctrine  is  fatal  to  the  Reformation. 
It  may  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  take 
measures  for  the  general  instruction  of  the 
people — it  may  &  the  duty  of  the  Le^s- 
lature  to  provide  the  means  of  moral  in- 
struction in  a  country  circumstanced  as 
Ireland  is — it  may  be  proper  to  provide 
some  mode  of  supplying  instruction  on  a 
national  principle,  precluding  the  preva- 
lence of  any  special  religious  doctrines  from 
such  a  system — ^but  if  an  establishment  is 
kept  up  at  all,  it  should  be  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  doctrines  which  it  was 
established  to  enforce.  What  are  these 
doctrines  ?  The  doctrines  of  Protestantism, 
as  opposed  to  the  creed  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  If  we  are  not  ashamed  of  the  Pro- 
testamt  faith,  can  we  maintain  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  provide  the  means  of  inculcating. 


not  merely  the  moral  instruction  of  the 
people,  but  affording  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  the  means  of  worshiping  God  ac« 
cording  to  the  rites  of  the  Protestant  rdi« 
gion,  and  selecting  the  ministers  of  that 
reli&;ion  with  the  view  of  inculcating  it* 
And  if  we  determine  on  this  course,  the 
noble  Lord  argues  that  we  must  extend  to 
Hindostan  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church.  Why?  What!  is  the  Church 
of  Ireland  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to 
make  the  question  whether  the  established 
religion  should  be  extended  to  Hindostan 
an  analogous  case.  Is  not  the  Protestant 
religion  introduced  by  law  into  Ireland. 
Is  not  the  King  sworn  to  maintain  the 
Protestant  religion  in  Ireland  ?  Does  not 
the  Act  of  Union  guarantee  its  mainte- 
nance? And  shall  I  be  told  that  the 
question  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Protest. 
ant  religion  and  establishment  of  it  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  empire,  with  respect  to  which  its 
continuance  is  guaranteed  by  the  compact 
of  the  act  of  Union,  should  be  argued  in  the 
same  way  as  the  question  whether  the  Protest* 
ant  clergy  shouldbediffiised  ovor  Hindostan? 
If  there  be  one  established  religion,  the 
inculcation  of  its  doctrines— let  Uie  noble 
Lord  say  what  he  will— is  an  essential  con- 
dition of  it,  and  it  cannot  exist  without  it. 
If  it  be  not  our  duty  to  inculcate  the  espe* 
dal  doctrines,  it  is  our  duty  to  abolish  the 
Establishment.  Paley  argues  that  the  xe« 
ligion  of  the  majority  should  be  the  estab- 
lished religion,  fiut  if  Paley  were  right* 
and  we  were  wrong,  still  it  must  fol&w, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  established  religion  must  be 
inculcated.  The  question  whether  you 
choose  the  relieion  of  the  State,  in  con« 
formity  with  what  the  supreme  authority 
considers  the  truth,  or  whether  you  take 
the  reli^ous  belief  of  the  majority  as  the 
foundation  for  your  establishment— and 
the  latter  proposition  seems  to  have  had 
the  support  of  Paley— may  be  open  to 
doubt,  fiut  whether  Paley  were  right  or 
wrong,  that  after  you  had  selected  the  re« 
ligion  of  the  State,  you  are  bound  to  in« 
culcate  its  doctrines,  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
principle  altogether  incontrovertible.  If, 
indeed,  the  noble  Lord's  principle  be  cor- 
rect ;  if  it  be  our  duty  to  inculcate  general, 
moral,  and  religious  instruction,  rather 
than  the  doctrines  of  the  Established 
Church ;  then,  indeed,  the  noble  Loid  is 
justified  in  maintaining  that  the  revenues 
of  the  Church  should  not,  in  the  first  in« 
stance,  be  applied  to  Church  purposes,  but 
without  reference  to  the  demands  of  the 
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CSiutdif  the  order  of  distribution  should 
he  reversed,  and  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction be  administered  to  the  people 
dirouffh  other  means  than  that  which  the 
fist^&shment  supplies.  But  the  system 
of  instruction  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord, 
and  to  the  support  of  which  the  supposed 
soTj^ns  is  to  be  applied,  excludes  all  refer. 
ence  to  religious  doctrines.  The  noble 
Lord's  intended  system  excludes  all  refer- 
ence to  religious  opinions,  and  the  first 
daim  on  the  revenues  of  the  Established 
Church  is  to  provide  means  for  the  main- 
tenance of  such  a  system.  If  Lord  Al- 
thorp*s  principle  be  adhered  to,  namely, 
that  the  first  claim  on  the  Church  revenues 
is  the  supply  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
Protestants,  we  are  entitled  to  see  what  is 
xeally  required  to  satisfy  those  wants.  If, 
howeTer^  that  noble  Lord's  prmciple  be 
correct,  we  are  bound  to  inquire,  not  what 
may  be  requisite  for  upholding  the  Pro. 
testant  Church,  but  what  may  suffice  for 
afoding  moral  and  religious  instruction  to 
the  people.  But  how  does  the  noble  Lord 
satijfy  the  conditions  of  his  own  proposi- 
tioD  ?  If  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature 
not  to  support  the  Establishment,  but  to 
devise  means  for  promotins  the  moral  and 
rdigioos  instruction  of  the  people,  why 
does  he  consent  to  postpone  it  ?  If  it  be 
his  duty  to  the  people  of  Ireland  to  take 
from  the  revenues  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
why  does  he  make  a  boast  of  a  plan  which 
is  to  depend  upon  a  contingent  surplus,  and 
which  must  take  many  years  before  it  can 
be  carried  into  execution?  The  noble 
Lord  having  assumed  the  principle  of  Lord 
Ahhorp,  that  the  first  daim  is  the  wants 
of  the  EstaWshment,  I  will  prove  to  him 
that  his  large  surplus  would  have  no  ex- 
istence if  the  reasonable  wants  of  the 
Chnrdi  were  supplied.  The  whole  ques- 
tion turns  on  the  accuracy  of  the  noble 
Lord's  calculations.  Now  I  am  going  to 
questim  their  accuracy,  and  without  as- 
certaining whether  his  magnificent  surplus 
should  be  devoted  to  general  moral  instruct- 
ion or  not,  I  intend  to  show  that  his  estL 
mates  are  fallacious,  and  if  he  was  prepared 
to  uplu^  his  own  expressed  intentions  with 
regurd  to  the  Protestant  Church,  there 
wfll,  in  point  of  fact,  be  no  surplus.  And 
if  that  be  the  case,  then  I  say,  it  furnishes 
an  undeniaUe  argument  in  favour  of  the 
towndment  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  I  have 
a  r^t  to  call  on  you  not  to  countenance 
those  ddusions,  and  not  to  hazard  the  se. 
curity  ei  the  Church  and  of  the  peace  of 
Ireland  by  bdiding  out  expectations  which 
VOL  XXXIV.  {2-i} 


cannot  be  realised,  and  which  can  only  end 
in  disappointment.  I  will  make  no  allusion 
to  the  fund  for  the  building  of  churches, 
but  I  entreat  the  noble  Lord's  attention  to 
a  scrutiny  of  his  calculations.  The  noble 
Lord  proposed  that  1,250  benefices  should 
be  continued  in  Ireland.  He  had,  with  a 
view,  as  he  said,  of  consulting  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  England,  given,  as  an 
average  amount  of  income  for  each  clergy- 
man, 295/.  a  year.  Of  this  295/.,  forty- 
five  pounds  were  to  be  supplied  by  glebe  ; 
and,  consequently,  250/.  would  remain  tr 
be  supplied  by  tithes.  The  total  revenv 
which  the  noble  Lord,  according  to  h 
plan,  would  require  for  the  parochial  clerg 
of  1,250  benefices,  would  be  368,750/ 
Deduct  the  glebe — for  that  calculation, 
included  glebe,  which  amounted  to  56,000/. 
-^nd  the  sum  which  the  noble  Lord  would 
require  from  tithes  would  amount  to 
312,750/.  There  is  an  error  in  the  noble 
Lord's  calculation;  but  I  will  take  the 
noble  Lord's  own  figures.  The  noble 
Lord  estimated  ecclesiastical  tithes  at 
51 1,500/. :  he  thought  they  only  amounted 
to  507,OOOL,  but  he  would  take  the  noble 
Lord's  estimate,  and,  deducting  the  thirty- 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  which  would 
amount  to  166,000/.,  from  the  511,500/., 
and  there  would  remain  345,500/.  The 
tax  on  benefices  is  7,300/.,  which  will  re- 
duce the  amount  of  ecclesiastical  tithes  to 
338,000/.  The  noble  Lord  calculated  on 
250  curates,  which  was  a  large  reduction 
on  the  present  number  of  450.  The  cu- 
rates were  to  be  allowed  100/.  each  ;  75/. 
of  which  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general 
fund,  and  25/.  by  the  clergyman.  Still, 
though  drawn  from  difierent  sources,  100^ 
a  year  must  be  drawn  fixmi  tithes.  The 
fund  thus  created  will  amount  to  25,000/. 
The  amount  of  tithes  has  already  been 
reduced  to  338,000/.,  take  from  it 
25,000/.,  and  there  will  remain  313,000/. 
The  noble  Lord  said  not  a  word  about  re- 
opening compositions,  or  the  purchase  of 
glebes,  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  amount 
at  least  to  20,000/.  I  have  already  reduced 
the  sum  to  313,000/.,  and  if  I  am  correct  in 
the  statement  of  what  is  to  be  allowed  for 
the  purposes  just  stated,  it  will  reduce  it  to 
293,000/.  But  to  this  must  be  added, 
10,000/.  ministers'  money,  which,  upon  his 
own  showing,  will  raise  the  sum  calculated 
upon  by  the  noble  Lord  to  303,000/.  Out 
of  that  sum  1,250  benefices  are  to  be  pro- 
vided for  at  450/.  which  will  amount  to 
312,000/.  By  deductions  from  the  noble 
Lord's  own  principles  it  is  plain  that  he  wants 
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312>000^>  and  be  having  only  808,0001, 
instead  of  there  heins  any  surplus,  it 
is  plain  that  there  v/in  he  a  deficiency  of 
10,000/,  Where  will  this  surplus  be  de- 
rived from?  It  can  come  from  no  other 
source  whatever  hut  the  sale  of  Church 
lands.  The  nohle  Lord  has  taken  power 
by  the  Bill  to  sell  Church  lands  on  the  next 
avoidance ;  tithe  is  uncertain  property,  hut 
land  is  not.  They  left,  as  the  Bill  stood, 
the  clergy  in  the  possession  of  a  rent- 
charge,  and  they  took  the  power  of  selling 
every  acre  of  Church  land  into  the  hands 
j)£  the  Crown.  What  is  the  case  which 
\hey  heard  stated  tounight  There  was  a 
Clergyman  deprived  of  every  shilling  of  his 
tithes ;  but  having  the  good  fortune  to 
f  have  twelve  productive  acres  of  land,  and 
God  having  blessed  him  with  sons  able  and 
willing  to  work — ashamed  to  beg,  but  not 
ashamed  to  dig — he  contrived  to  eke  out  a 
miserable  su^istence  by  the  produce  of 
some  potatoes,  gleaned  by  the  sweat  of  his 
own  sons'  brows.  The  noble  Lord  last 
night  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
House,  by  attempting  to  wow  what  is  the 
amount  c^  duty  committed  to  an  £nglish 
clergyman,  oompaxed  with  that  of  an  Irish 
clergyman.  The  comparison  which  the 
noble  Lord  instituted  betwe^  a  clergyman 
in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  is  wholly  inap- 
plicable. The  noble  Lord  estimated  the 
average  extent  of  parishes  in  Ireland  at 
ten  thousand  acres,  the  area  of  an  English 
living  at  3,460  acres,  or  five  square  miles. 
Now,  it  did  not  at  all  follow  as  a  necessary 
consequence  that  the  duties  of  a  clergyman 
were  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  his  parish,  for  a  small  num. 
her  scattered  over  an  extensive  area  would 
impose  duties  much  more  burdensome  than 
a  larger  number  livins  in  a  small  extent. 
In  Ireland  the  noble  Lord  computed  there 
were  10,000  acres  in  a  parish  comprising 
an  area  of  thirteen  to  fourteen  square  miles. 
But  that  estimate  is  altogether  incorrect ; 
and  if  I  prove  that,  what  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  such  statements,  and  what  becomes 
of  the  conclusion  that  the  Irish  clergyman 
is  assigned  a  sufficient  stipend  for  the  du- 
ties which  he  has  to  perform  ?  There  are 
20,000,000  statute  acres  in  Ireland.  Di- 
vide  20,000,000  acres  by  1,250,  the  num- 
ber of  the  benefices,  and  there  would 
remain  1 6,000  statute  acres  for  every 
parish.  The  noble  Lord's  estimate  i» 
10,000,  so  that  here  is  an  error  of  6,000 
acres.  The  noble  Lord  also  said,  that  the 
limit  of  the  area  was  fourteen  milei.  But 
there  are  640  statute  acres  in  a  mile ;   and 


divide  16,000  by  640,  and  it  wOl  be  found 
that  the  noble  Lord  has  made  an  errof 
about  twelve  square  miles,  when  he  esti- 
mated the  area  of  the  parishes  in  Ireland 
at  thirteen  to  fourteen  miles.  The  ava^ 
age  is  twenty  .five  square  miles,  instead  of 
fourteen.  The  average  number  of  Pro. 
testants  in  each  benefice  is  650,  who  will 
be  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  every  minister 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Now  there  being 
650  members  of  the  Church,  and  the  duty 
being  extended  over  twenty,  five  square 
miles  on  the  average  in  every  benefice,  is  it 
just  to  limit  three-fourths  of  the  Establisfa'- 
ment  to  250/.  per  annum  at  the  maximum 
of  emolument?  Why,  then,  talk  sarcastically 
of  acres  ?  That  is  a  wretched  sophism  put 
forth  to  extort  a  cheer  from  a  party.  And 
you  who  have  repeated  with  so  mudi  levity 
this  doctrine,  will  you  allow  me  to  read  toyou 
what  was  said  by  Lord  Althorp  when  the 
Church  Temporalities  Bill  was  under 
consideration.  The  noble  Lord's  words 
were:^— 

**  Sir,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  Bishops  in  Ireland,  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  Bishops  in  England. 
I  do  not  consider  that,  however,  to  be  qntte  a 
fair  mode  of  making  the  comparison,  because 
the  duties  of  the  Bishops  in  Ireland  does  not 
depend  wholly  on  the  number  of  Souls  in  their 
Dioceses,  but  on  the  space  over  which  those 
duties  are  to  be  exercised :  the  doty  of  a 
Bishop  requiring  the  regular  visitation  of  the 
differentparts  of  his  diocese.'** 

So  that  Lord  Althorp  admitted,  that  the 
consideration  of  space  ouffht  to  be  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  question.  Now  what 
is  the  scheme  with  which  I  have  been  find- 
ing fault?  My  object  is  to  show  you,  that 
even  taking  your  own  plan  of  sup^rting 
the  Church,  even  with  the  scanty  pittance 
which  you  dole  out  to  its  ministers,  you 
can  have  no  surplus.  I  shall  take  the 
dioceses  of  Cashel  and  Tuam,  comprising 
very  nearly  one  half  of  Ireland,  for  those 
dioceses  contain  nearly  10,000,000  statute 
acres,  and  include  the  counties  oi  '^VPVf^ 
rary.  Limerick,  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  Cork, 
Kerry,  Gralway,  Clare,  Roscommon,  Mayo, 
King  sCounty»  Queen's  County,  attd  Slig* 
In  these  two  dioceses,  by  your  plan  there 
will  be  only  eleven  livings  exceeding  SOOL 
a.year,  and  which  must  be  under  400i« 
a-year.  What  hopes  of  advancement  can 
be  held  out  to  the  clergy,  when  for  one- 
half  of  Ireland  there  will  be  only  eleven 
benefii^es  exceeding  300/.  per  annum  ?     »■ 
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the  diocese  of  Caahel  there  are  469  bene- 
fices; in  Tuam  only  103;  making  a  total 
of  572  benefices  ;  and  in  the  two  dioceses 
there  are  463  churches.  Now  out  of  the 
572  benefices,  by  this  BDl  of  his  Majesty's 
Government,  489  can  in  no  case  exceed 
ihe  value  of  200/.  per  annum,  and  may  be 
only  worth  100/.  I  have,  however,  that 
confidence  in  the  noble  Lord  opposite  that 
1  do  not  believe,  while  he  holds  the  office 
of  Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  he  will  ever 
hesitate  to  use  the  power  he  will  possess, 
to  raise  the  100/.  livings  to  200/.  per  annum. 
Thus,  then,  out  of  the  572  benefices,  the 
prizes  are  to  be  eleven  livings  varying 
from  SOD/,  to  400/.  per  annum.  I  know 
that  the  number  of  Protestants  in  these 
districts  is  small,  and  that  Roman  Catholics 
have  the  preponderance ;  but  still  I  never 
diall  bcKeve  that  it  can  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  Established  Church,  that  for  one- 
half  of  Ireland  there  should  be  allotted 
only  100/.  a-year  for  each  of  489  livings. 
I  share,  in  common  with  the  noble  Lord 
opposite^  all  the  revolting  feelings  he  so 
stnmgly  manifested  when  he  stated  the 
other  night  how  painful  it  was  to  discuss 
what  ought  to  be  the  lowest  stipend  of  a 
minister  of  the  Church.  If  this  were  res 
tMiegra — if  this  were  an  allotment  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  there  might  be 
something  in  the  proposition ;  but  this  is 
an  allotment  to  be  made  to  the  clergy 
out  of  property  which  is  their  own. 
I  am  as  ready  as  the  noble  Lord  to  say, 
** prohibit  sinecures,  abolish  pluraliiies, 
CQitai!  superfluities;^  but  when  it  is  said, 
that  there  exists  a  necessity  for  limiting 
stipends  to  200/.  a- year,  I  really  must  ask 
from  what  cause  does  that  necessity  arise  ? 
Is  it  a  necessity  created  by  engagements 
into  which  the  Government  has  entered  ? 
h  it  entailed  by  the  obligation  imposed 
upon  them  of  finding  a  surplus  revenue  ? 
or  is  it  a  necessity  produced  by  a  provi- 
dent view  to  the  wants  and  interest  of  the 
Church  ?  200/.  per  annum  for  a  minister 
of  the  Church  ?  Is  that  the  great  induce- 
ment to  be  held  out  to  the  ordained  ser- 
vants of  that  Church!  Look  to  the  in- 
ducements held  out  to  members  of  other 
professiooti :  take,  for  instance,  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners,  the  Assistant-Com- 
ffiicsioners,  the  Commissioners  for  Consoli- 
dttiog  the  Criminal  Laws,  with  the  grants 
to  (hero  of  5,000/.  and  1 0,000/.  per  annum. 
Do  1  mean  to  say  that  this  remuneration 
has  been  loo  great  for  the  Gentlemen  form- 
ing these  b<Klies? — Certainly  not;  but  I 
call  upon  the  House  to  maintaiD  at  least 
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some  decent  proportion  io  dealing  with 
members  of  a  profession,  of  at  least  equal 
respectability.  If  it  be  desired  to  degrade 
the  Church~to  banish  from  it  men  of 
educated  and  enlightened  minds,  able  to 
defend  the  doctrines  they  inculcate — if  it 
be  wished  to  expel  such  men  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church; — tell  them  at  once, 
that  they  must  expect  nothing  but  the 
mere  means  of  daily  subsistence,  and  that, 
they  must  abandon  all  thoughts  of  inde- 
pendence of  character — and  your  object 
will  then  be  understood ;  but  if  it  be  in- 
tended that  the  minister  of  religion  should 
be  enabled,  not  only  to  exist  himself,  but 
able,  as  he  ought  to  be,  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  the  distressed  and  wretched-— consider 
not  his  interests,  but  the  interests  of  charity 
and  of  religion ;  and  allot  to  him,  at  least, 
a  decent  stipend,  and  give  him  some  hope« 
of,  at  least,  moderate  advancement.  There 
are  many  men  who  now  hear  me,  possessed 
of  ample  fortunes,  acquired  by  their  own 
industry— 'there  are  others  enjoying  pro- 
perty, which  has  been  gained  for  them, 
and  handed  down  to  them  by  their  fathers; 
— to  these  I  would  say,  **  You  know  what 
a  stipend  of  200/.  would  be  to  a  clergyman 
with  a  large  family-— a  man  who  has  to  pay 
20/.  on  receiving  his  appointment  to  a 
living;  do  not  grudge  an  increase  to  him 
— if  you  will  not  grant  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
individual,  at  least  do  so  for  the  sake  of  reli- 
gion.** Compare  his  position  with  that  of 
the  member  of  any  other  profession— of  the 
bar,  the  army,  or  as  connected  with  com- 
merce. Remember,  not  only  to  what,  by 
this  Bill,  he  is  limited,  but  also  that  which 
he  is  ever  precluded  from  attaining.  Let 
hon.  Members  compare  the  position  of  the 
Irish  clergy,  with  that  of  the  messengers 
of  this  House.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
session,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Kilkenny  put  a  notice  on  the  books,  of 
which  I  certainly  have  since  heard  nothing, 
that  he  would  move  a  special  instruction 
to  the  Committee,  on  the  fees  and  salaries 
of  the  messengers  and  door-keepers,  to 
provide  for  the  vested  interests  of  those 
officers  duriug  their  lives.  Here  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing, for  important  offices,  men  of  respect- 
ability. God  forbid  I  that  I  should  throw 
any  disparagement  upon  any  situation ; 
but  even  in  these  days  of  apology,  I  will 
offer  none  to  these  officers,  whose  interest 
are  thus  watched  over,  for  saying  that  I 
do  not  think  them  superior  to  the  niinis- 
ter»  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland. 
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Neither  shall  I  shock  their  feelings  by  say- 
ing that  all  situations  are  not  equal. 
From  the  Report  of  the  Committeey  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  there  are  three  door- 
keepers, and  oneof  them,  Mr.  Pratt,  returns 
that  he  has  received,  annually,  on  an  aver- 
age of  the  seven  years  1829  to  1835,  the 
sum  of  1,060/.  The  Committee,  however, 
are  of  opinion  that  his  income  might  be 
*  fairly  taken  at  911/.,  and  they  recommend 
that  he  may  be  allowed  that  sum  in  lieu 
of  all  perquisites.  The  Select  Committee, 
in  1835,  recommended  that  the  salary  of 
the  head  door-keeper  should  be  500/. ;  but 
the  last  Committee  recommends  that  in 
any  future  appointment  to  those  offices, 
after  Mr.  Pratt  and  Mr.  Williams  shall 
retire,  the  salaries  of  the  door-keepers, 
be  400/.  each.  The  Report  concludes 
thus  ;— 

"  Your  Committee  having  consulted  Sir  Wil- 
liam Gossett,  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  respecting 
his  department,  agree  in  opinion  with  the 
Committee  of  1835,  that  the  future  establish- 
ment should  consist  of  two  door-keepers,  as 
already  recommended;  of  one  head  messenger 
to  be  designated  ^  Assistant  to  the  Seijeant-at^ 
Arms,''  with  an  annual  income  of  425/.;  of 
four  messengers  at  300/.  each ;  of  two  messen- 
gers at  200/.  each ;  of  four  extra  messengers 
at  105/.  each,  increasing  to  120/.  after  ten  years' 
service,  with  discretionary  power  in  the  Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms, to  employ,  on  any  emergency, 
according  to  the  recommendation  of  that  Com- 
mittee, an  extra  door-keeper  and  such  tempo- 
rary messengers,  at  weekly  wages,  as  may  be 
wanted  during  the  temporary  pressure  of 
business." 

Such  is  the  amount  of  remuneration  which 
the  House  of  Commons  thinks  just  and 
reasonable  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
services,  in  places  of  trust,  of  respectable 
men.  This  scale  of  remuneration  is  not, 
in  this  instance,  thought  extravagant.  Now 
what  is  expected  from  the  Irish  clergy  ? 
The  noble  Secretary  for  Ireland  last  night 
said,  that  he  hoped  ever  to  see  the  clergy 
of  that  country,  now,  as  well  educated, 
able,  enlightened,  learned,  amiable,  and 
men  of  reBned  manners.  If  they  enforce 
the  law,  when  unhappily  they  are  driven 
to  do  so,  with  what  vigilance  are  they 
watched  I  The  utmost  courtesy  is  expected 
from  them,— the  qualifications  of  angels 
are  required  in  them, — the  long-suffering 
and  forbearance  of  martyrs; — and  is  it, 
then,  too  much  to  ask  the  House  to  allot 
to  men,  in  whom  all  these  qualifications 
are  expected,  half  the  amount  of  stipend 
which  is  considered  necessary  for  the  sala- 
ries of  the  door-keepers  of  the   House  of 


Commons?  I  have  already  trespassed  lo 
long  upon  the  attention  of  the  House,  that 
I  should  feel  inclined  to  pass  by  the  speech 
of  the  hon«  and  learned  Member  for  Tip- 
perary,  did  not  that  speech, — eloquent  is 
it  unquestionably  was — prove  that  the 
question  now  under  discussion  is  not — 
whether  50,000/.  shall  be  allotted  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Church  for  purposes 
of  education  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  ques- 
tion, according  to  the  views  of  the  hoo. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  is  neither  moie 
nor  less  than  this,-— shall  the  established 
reliffion  of  Ireland  be  Protestant  or  Romaa 
Catholic  ?  If  it  be  not  so,  why  did  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  refer  to  the 
example  of  Scotland  ?  Why  did  he  say 
that  Scotland,  having  banished  episcopacy, 
has  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  flourishing 
country  ?  Why  did  be  say,  that  agriculture 
is  creeping  up  her  mountains,— that  com- 
merce has  filled  her  coffers  since  she  has 
relieved  herself  of  episcopacy, — ^if  he  did 
not  anticipate  that  the  same  results  would 
follow  a  similar  course  on  the  part  of  Ire- 
land }  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
has  called  upon  the  House  to  settle  the 
question  of  tithes,  by  passing  the  Bill  in- 
troduced  by  his  Majesty's  Government. 
What  miarantee,  however,  has  he  affiirded 
that  this  Bill  will  be  a  settlement  ?  The 
arguments  by  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  has  supported  the  measure,  are 
fatal  to  the  proposition  itself.  It  would  he 
acting  with  perfect  consistency  if,  af^r  the 

r'ng  of  thb  Bill,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Alban's  should  move  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Bishops  to  four,  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Tipperary  were 
to  say,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
was  entitled  to  be  established  in  Ireland. 
On  these  grounds  I  distrust  the  assurances 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  that 
this  measure  will  prove  a  settlement  of  the 
question.  I  always  listen  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention, and  I  much  admire  his  powers  of 
imagination ;  but  I  must  say — and  I  do  so 
with  all  respect — that  I  distrust  his  saga- 
city as  a  prophet.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  says,  "  settle  this  question  now, 
and  all  will  be  peace  in  Ireland.*'  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  long  ago, 
said — "  settle  the  Roman  Catholic  question, 
and  all  will  be  peace  in  Ireland."  The 
two  measures,  it  is  true,  rest  on  perfectly 
different  grounds — the  one  was  a  definite 
measure,  for  the  restoration  of  civil  equa- 
lity, and  the  abolition  of  every  disability 
affecting  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of 
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the  realm.  The  other^  that  now  before 
the  House,  contains  nothing  definite,  and 
tiiere  are,  according  to  the  supporters  of 
the  plan,  many  other  questions  left,  of 
whidi  a  satisfactory  settlement  will,  in 
due  time,  he  demanded.  With  respect  to 
Uie  definite  and  ''final"  measure  of  Ca- 
tholic relief,  this  was  the  language  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  himself,  in 
1825  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
Has  asked  :<-« 

'  Do  you  think,  in  case  the  general  ques- 
tioo  of  Catholic  Emancipation  were  settled  by 
Parliament,  there  would  be  a  power  existing 
in  any  indiWdoal  to  get  public  assemblies  to- 
getber,  and  to  create  a  combined  operation  in 
XrelaDd?" 

He  answered,— 

''I  am  convinced  that  it  would  not  be  in 
the  power  of  any  man,  no  matter  however 
great  bis  influence  might  be,  to  draw  large 
cooTOcations  of  men  together  in  Ireland ;  no- 
thing bat  the  sense  of  individual  injury  pro- 
duces these  great  and  systematic  gatherings, 
through  the  medium  of  which  so  much  passion 
and  so  much  inflammatory  matter  is  conveyed 
through  the  country." 

Such  was  the  prophecy  made  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  and  feelings  of  his 
eountrymen ;  that  prophecy  has  not  been 
fulfilled,  and  therefore  I  now  distrust  the 
hoo.  and  learned  Gentleman  in  his  cha- 
lacter  as  a  prophet*  Let  me,  however,  beg 
of  the  House  to  observe  these  remarkable 
words.  On  the  same  occasion,  to  which  I 
have  just  referred,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  proceeded  to  say : — 

*^  Whenever  any  mention  is  made  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  assembly  of  the  evils  of  that 
measure,  it  is  made  for  the  purposes  of  rhe- 
torical excitement,  and  not  with  any  serious 
new,  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  to  disturb 
that  which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  is  per- 
fectly indissoluble.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, I  beg  to  add  this ;  that  I  am  perfectly 
convinced  that  neither  upon  tithes,  nor  the 
Union,  nor  any  other  political  subject,  could 
the  people  of  Ireland  be  powerfully  and  per- 
manently excited.  At  present,  individuals 
feel  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  law,  and  it 
is  not  so  much  from  public  sentiment,  as  from 
a  sense  of  individual  injustice,  that  they  are 
aarsballed  and  combined  together." 

The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  may  pro« 
bahly  find  it  difficult  to  afibrd  a  solitary 
instance  of  the  verification  of  this  pro- 
pheey.  I  can,  however,  find  an  instance 
to  the  contrary,  and  that  instance  is  the 
hoB.  and  learned  Member  for  Tipperary 
hineelff    This  is  the  more  ^triking^  as  the 
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hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  declared  to 
the  Committee,  that  at  least  he  could  an- 
swer for  himself,  that  if  he  had  a  fair 
chance  of  rising  in  the  profession  for  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  qualify  himself— if 
the  exasperating  impediments  to  advance- 
ment in  that  profession  which  grew  out  of 
his  religious  creed  were  removed,  —  he 
should  give  himself  no  further  concern 
about  politics ;  but  should  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  hb  professional  avocations. 
J  hope  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
after  this  failure,  and  his  prophecy  of  last 
night,  will  endeavour  to  lay  some  better 
claim  to  the  character  of  a  prophet,  and 
will  forbear  from  exerting,  in  agitation, 
the  great  talents  he  unquestionably  pos« 
sesses.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
other  speech  to  which  I  need  advert,  ex« 
cept  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Water- 
ford,  who  complains  that  out  of  a  revenue 
of  760,000/.,  an  allotment  for  the  purposes 
of  education,  50,000/.  is  refused.  Can  the 
hon.  Member  guarantee  that  there  exists 
a  revenue  of  760,000/.  ?  If  he  can,  cadit 
questio,  and  I  shall  be  perfectly  content. 
If  any  one  can  show  that  out  of  tithes, 
after  the  deductions  contemplated  by  this 
Bill,  there  will  be  a  revenue,  not  of 
760,000/.,  but  even  of  400,000/.,  I  will 
admit  Ireland  to  be  in  a  much  better  con- 
dition than  I  have  supposed.  I  have  now 
stated  the  reasons  for  which  I  have  sup- 
ported the  Bill,  which  has  been  proposed 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  and  opposed  that 
which  has  been  brought  forward  by  his 
Majesty's  Government.  Why  is  it  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Tipperary, 
with  his  strong  feelings  against  an  Estab- 
lishment,  is  able  to  consent  to  the  Bill  of 
his  Majesty's  Government }  How  is  this 
mystery  to  be  imravelled,  when  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  holds  that  an  Estab- 
lishment for  the  minority  is  fatal  to  the 
peace,  tranquillity,  and  happiness  of  Ire- 
land? With  these  sentiments,  how  is  it 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  can 
give  his  support  to  the  Bill  ?  The  sup- 
porters of  the  measure  submitted  from  this 
side  of  the  House,  profess  a  readiness  to 
cure  abuses,  to  reduce  superfiuities,  to  abo- 
lish pluralities,  and  destroy  sinecures ;  they 
do  not  want  to  make  the  Church  Establish- 
ment a  source  of  political  infiuence,  they 
contend  for  an  equal  distribution  of  its 
preferments.  Do  I  believe  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Tipperary  expects 
to  gain  anything  by  the  allotment  of 
50,000/.  a  year,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church?     No;  1  believe  that  the  hf}n% 
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and  learned  Member  gives  his  consent  to 
this  Bill  because  he^  a  Roman  Catholic,  is 
convinced  that,  coupled  with  this  allotment 
and  a  reduction  of  income,  there  is   in. 
Yolved  in  the  measure  a  principle  which, 
once  admitted,  will  be  fatal  to  the  inde- 
pendent character,  and  the  very  existence 
of  the   Protestant  Chun:h.      Take  away 
the  glebes  from  the  Church,  enable  the 
Crown  to  dispose  of  them,  to  re-allot  them, 
and  will  not  that  alter  the  whole  character 
of  the  Church  Establbhment  ?     And  will 
it  not,  instead  of  being  an  independent 
corporation,  possessed  of  its  own  property, 
become,  and  be  placed  on  the  footing  of,  a 
mere  stipendiary   Church  ?      Is   this  de- 
sirable ?     Is  it  politic  ?     For  what  object 
is  it  that  the  dignity  of  rector  is  to  be  abo- 
lished, and  that  future  incumbents  are  to 
be  mere  vicars,  removable  at  the  will  of  the 
Privy  Council  ?     Is  this  in  accordance  with 
Lord  Althorp's  views,   who  thought  that 
even  the  Church  Commissioners  should  be 
independent  of  the  Government  ?     A  por- 
tion of  the  security  of  the  Church  rests, 
not  merely  on  its  possession  of  its  own 
lands,  but  upon  its  self-government.     I  re- 
peat, that  this  Bill  would  alter  the  Church 
from  an  independent  corporation  to  a  mere 
stipendiary  Church,   and  would  shake  its 
very   existence.      I    have    very    carefully 
looked  through  the  whole  of  the  Bill,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  the  least  prejudicial  part  of 
it  is  that  which  takes  from  its  revenues  the 
sum  stated.     The  great  evil  of  the  Bill  is 
to  be  found  in  the  provisions  which  divest 
the  Church  of  its  property,  which  change 
its  character,  and  destroy  its  independence. 
The  noble  Lord  opposite  has  justly  stated, 
that  between  the  views  of  two  conflicting 
parties  on  this  question,  the  gooid  sense  of 
the  people  of  England  must  be  the  arbiter. 
In  that  I  fully  concur.     It  must  be  left  to 
the  people  of  England  to  determine  whe- 
ther I  and  those  with  whom  I  act  are  or 
are  not  warranted  in  refusing  to  be  parties 
to  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord.     I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  view  the  condition  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  with  the  deepest 
regret  and  anxiety — that  so  far  from  re- 
joicing in  the  application  of  force,  or  the 
execution  of  process  for  the  payment  of 
•  dues>   I   declare,  before  God,    my  object 
would  be  to  cause  a  cessation  of  all  reli- 
sioiis  discords,  to  put  an  end  to  all  religious 
distinctions,  and  to  obliterate  for  ever  all 
former  animosities.      Such,  of  all  others, 
are  the  objects  I  would  most  cordially  che- 
rish ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  believing  the 
(Church  EvtabUibment  in  Ireland  to  be 


l)erfectly  consistent  with  the  political  rights 
of  my  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countr)'men 
— believing  it  to  imply  no  degradation  to 
them — conceiving  that  Establishment  to  be 
essential  to  the  best  interests  of  religion, 
and  conducive  to  the  permanent  happmess 
of  the  empire, — I  cannot  consent,  unless 
convinced  by  reasoning,  to  the  introduction 
of  a  principle,   which,   I  believe,  will  he 
fatal  to  both.     I  wish  to  see  an  amicable 
arrangement  of  the  question  effected  ;  and 
it  would  be  a  most  ungrateful  return  for 
the  Church  of   Ireland   to  make   to   the 
people  of  England,  who  have  shown  such 
a  generous  sympathy  in  her  behalf,  if  h^ 
members  were  to  manifest  a  less  anxious 
desire  to  expedite  that  settlement     If  the 
people  believe  that  I,  and  those  with  whom 
I  am  associated,  have,  in  our  opposition, 
any  sinister  object  in  view,  or  any  wish  to 
protect  abuses  for  political  purposes,  they 
will  decide  against  us,  and  ultimately  over- 
throw  us ;  but  I  trust  the  people  of  Eng- 
land will  not  expect  from  us,  that  if  we 
are  not  satisfied  by  fair  argument,  that  the 
measure  of  the  Government  is  essential  to 
the  interests  of  religion,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, if  we  believe  it  is  necessary  for  the 
interests  of  religion,    that  the  Protestant 
minister  should  be  enabled  to  support  his 
family  in  decent  competence, — then.  Sir,  I 
am  sure,  the  people  of  England  will  not 
expect  from  us,  that  we  should  betray  our 
duty  to  the  Church,  by  pretending  to  be 
convinced  by  argument^;,   the  transparent 
fallacy  of  which  we  have  exposed,— or  by 
calculations,    the  glaring    inaccuracies    of 
which  we   have  demonstrated.      On   the 
contrary,   remembering    that  penal   laws, 
and  civil  disabilities  have  ceased — believing 
that  the  progress  of  knowledge  will  ensure 
adherents   to  the   pure   doctrines   of  our 
Church — ^relying  upon  the  justice  of  our 
case — we  shall  firmly  refuse  to  cut  off  fr 
that  Church  its  means  of  usefulness — to 
reduce  its  ministers  to  a  state  of  stipendiary 
dependence  on  a  department  of  the  Go- 
vernment;— and  we  will  not  consent  to 
strike  a  blow  fatal  to  the  interests  of  civil 
liberty,  and  of  true  religion,  by  destroying 
the    independence    of  the   Establishment, 
and  by  degrading  the  character  of  its  mi- 
nisters. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer :  I  am 
very  unwilling  to  teke  up  the  time  of  the 
House ;  but  some  of  the  statements  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  have  been  so  entirely 
beside  the  question,  that  unless  some  notice 
be  taken  of  them,  they  ma^  produce  a  most 
wnmeouf  and  udJusI  imprMcion.    Ww  i% 
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worthy  of  the  ri^t  bon.  Baronetp««WM  it 
worthy  of  the  cause  he  supports — was  it 
worthy  of  any  great  or  generous  principle 
— Hotoiw  a  comparison  between  the  in- 
comet  of  the  clergy  and  the  salaries  paid 
to  the  door-keepers  of  this  House  ?  If  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  argument  deduced  from 
tl^  comparison  be  sounds  what  becomes  of 
the  Bill  of  his  noble  Friend,  the  Member 
for  North  Liancashire  ?  Why  has  not  such 
a  test  been  applied  to  the  Church  Tempo- 
jalitiesBiU  and  to  other  measures  ?  Re- 
muneration ought  always  to  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  duty  done.  If  it  were 
proved  that  nothing  was  done,  it  appears  to 
jne  to  be  impossible  to  escape  from  the  con- 
clusion that  no  remuneration  should  be 
given«  If  but  little  were  done,  then  the 
remuneration  ought  to  be  smalL  The  ar- 
gument of  the  nght  hon.  Baronet,  drawn 
Bom  a  comparison  between  the  salaries  of 
the  door-keepers  and  the  incomes  of  the 
Protestant  clergy,  would  go  to  show  that 
the  Consolidated  Fund  ougnt  to  be  poured 
oat  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  latter. 
The  argument  of  proportion,  if  it  be  good 
for  any  thing  applies  as  well  to  that  wnich 
now  exists,  where  the  income  is  less  than 
that  which  the  noble  Lord  opposite  has 
stated  ought  to  be  the  minimum^  as  it  would 
do  to  any  state  of  things  that  may  occur 
after  this  BUI  shall  have  been  passed. 
Notwithstanding,  then,  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  I  wish  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the 
observations  which  have  been  made  by  the 
light  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth.  The  reply  to  many  of  those  ob- 
servations I  should  have  deemed  it  better 
to  leave  to  the  individuals  to  whom  they 
directly  apply,  except  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  toe  debate  on  this  question,  no 
opiniou  has  been  expressed  by  any  Gentle- 
man generally  favourable  to  the  Govern- 
ment, which  it  has  not  been  attempted  by 
hoo.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  fix  upon  Mi- 
nisters, as  an  opinion  for  which  they  were 
responsible.  Ministers  are  no  doubt  respon- 
flifale,  and  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for 
their  own  expressed  opinions  and  for  their 
own  measures ;  but  even  if,  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion*  they  are  to  be  held  responsible 
lor  the  arguments  used  by  some  of  their 
usual  suj^rters  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the 
oonstruction  put  upon  many  of  those  argu- 
ments by  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site was  not  fkir.  Take,  for  an  instance, 
what  was  said  with  respect  to  the  argu- 
ments used  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
Vx  to  Kilkonnj.    It  it  perfectly  true  that 
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that  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  declared 
his  opinion  to  be  in  favour  of  that  from 
which  I  entirely  and  unequivocally  dissent 
—namely,  the  voluntary  principle.  But 
at  the  same  time  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  made  that  declaration,  he 
said : — 

'^I  know  that  that  is  an  opinion  which  will 
not  receive  the  support  of  the  House ;  and, 
therefore,  not  being  able  at  the  present  moment 
to  advocate  it  with  a  prospect  of  success,  I 
will  take  this  measure,  which,  though  it  be  not 
exactly  all  that  I  could  wish,  is  still  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  present  state  of  things  in 
Ireland." 

I  now  come  to  some  of  the  more  serious 
misrepresentations  which  have  been  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  which  in- 
terest me  the  more  deeply  because  they 
relate  to  my  noble  Friends  who  sit  near 
me.  I  do  not  understand,  that  my  noble 
Friend,  the  Secretary  of  State,  has,  on  this 
occasion,  laid  down  or  announced  any  new 
doctrine,  in  respect  of  Church  property  in 
Ireland.  I  do  not  understand  my  noble 
Friend  to  have  stated  any  thing  on  this 
occasion  different  to  what  he  stated  on  the 
l^th  of  July,  1832,  when  he  expressed 
himself  on  the  subject  of  Church  property 
in  Ireland  in  these  terms : — 

^  He  thought  that  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Ireland  was  too  large,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  instruction  to  that  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  which  professed  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  but  he  thought  it  too  large  for  its 
own  permanent  stability.  Therefore,  when- 
ever the  question  might  arise  in  its  proper 
day  and  at  its  appointed  time,  he  should  be 
ready  to  maintain  the  views  which  he  had 
formerly  expressed.  It  was  certainly  the 
opiniou  which  he  had  always  held,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the 
religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  in  a  way  that  had  never  yet  been 
done.  What  was  intended  by  our  ancestors 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
for  religious  and  moral  purposes  had  not  an« 
swered  that  end,  and  as  the  Legislature  had 
DOW  to  consider  anew  in  what  way  that  end 
might  best  be  attained,  it  was  bound  to 
respect  (as  he  believed  every  Member  of  that 
House  was  ready  to  respect)  the  right  of  those 
who  had  existing  interest  in  the  present  ar- 
rangements. Preserving  to  the  Church  those 
rights  of  property  which  it  justly  claimed,  the 
Legislature  might  provide  for  its  future  wel- 
fare, at  the  same  time  that  it  would  deliver  the 
people  of  Ireland  from  the  state  of  ignorance 
in  which  they  were  proved  to  be  by  the  daily 
accounts  from  the  newspapers,  or  from  other 
sources  of  information.  To  that  ignorance  he 
attributed  all  the  evils  by  which  Ireland  jvas 
afflicted,  and  until  effectual  measures  were 
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taken  to  educate  the  people,  it  was  vain  to  i 
legislate  for  the  preservation  of  property  or 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  good  order,  and 
tranquillity  in  that  country."* 
If  I  had  wished  for  an  announcement  of 
the  Bill  now  upon  the  Table  of  the  House, 
I  could  not  have  had  it  more  clearly  or 
more  distinctly  made  than  it  is  in  that 
statement  of  my  noble  Friend.  The  au- 
thority  of  Lord  Spencer  also  has  been  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
as  adverse  to  the  present  measure.  On 
the  2nd  of  June,  1834-,  Lord  Spencer, 
speaking  upon  this  subject,  expressed  him- 
self thus:— 

'*  Church  property  was  trust  property,  and 
if  the  amount  of  it  were  greater  than  was  De« 
cessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects 
of  the  trust— if  it  were  greatly  greater  than 
was  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  so 
far  from  injuring  the  religious  interests  of  that 
Church-^o  far  from  injuring  the  religious  in- 
terests of  the  Protestants,  he  thought  that  to 
apply  a  part  of  the  revenues  to  the  religious 
and  moral  education  of  the  people  would  tend 
much  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church.'** 

These  were  the  declarations  made  by  the 
two  noble  Lords,  to  whose  opinions  such 
repeated  reference  has  been  made  in  the 
course  of  this  night's  debate.  The  first 
declaration,  the  one  made  by  my  noble 
Friend,  the  Secretary  of  State,  was  made 
when  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
North  Lancashire,  was  sitting  by  his  side, 
and  acting  with  him  in  the  government  of 
the  country.  The  second  declaration,  that 
of  Earl  Spencer,  was  made  after  that  noble 
Lord  had  separated  himself  from  his  former 
colleagues.  These  things  are  material  in 
themselves,  but  they  become  much  more 
so  from  the  words  employed  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tamworth, 
in  the  course  of  his  speech  of  this  evening. 
I  wish,  indeed,  that  those  words  had  been 
put  forward  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  a 
little  more  distinctly,  because  I  should  then 
have  had  it  in  my  power  more  closely  to 
grapple  with  them.  But  when  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  speaks  of  the  new  doctrines 
and  of  the  possible  new  lights  which  the 
Government  may  have  been  compelled  to 
adopt,  I  am  rejoiced  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  him  upon  the  point;  and  I  tell 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  I  teU  the  House 
and  the  public,  that  the  Government  have 
not  been  compelled  to  take  any  forced  step 

•  Hansard  (Third  Saries)  vol.  xiv.  p.  377. 
t  Ibid.  (Third  Series)  vol.  xxiv.  p,  15, 


— that  we  have  not  been  driv^i  into  the 
making  of  any  arrangements ; — and  I  say 
further,  that  a  falser,  more  malicious,  or 
more  calumnious  charge,  than  that  whidi 
attributes  to  us  any  kind  of  restraint- 
other  than  that  which  we  owe  to  our  eon- 
science,  our  Monarch,  and  our  country,— 
never  was  preferred  by  any  party  or  set  of 
men  against  the  members  of  any  Adminis- 
tration which  ever  has  heen  intrusted  with . 
the  government  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bri. 
tish  empire.  I  deny  the  charge  with  in- 
diffnation ;— it  is  untrue-Hit  is  adi^^roceM 
calumny.  I  have  now  answoed  the  ob- 
servations which  had  reference  to  the  speech 
made  by  my  noble  Friend,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  18S2,  and  by  Lord  Spencer  in 
1834.  I  come.  Sir,  to  another  point.  It 
has  been  said,  and  posdbly  there  are  many 
hon.  Gentlemen  about  to  vote  on  thisques* 
tion,  who  honestly  believe,  that  this  very 
Bill  embodies  a  compromise  of  princif^, 
which  has  purchased  for  the  Government 
the  support  of  many  Irish  Members.  My 
noble  Friend  opposite  does  not  believe  that 
to  be  the  fact.  My  noble  Friend  knows 
that  the  principle  of  appropriating  some  of 
the  property  of  the  Church  in  Irdand,  for 
the  purpose  of  instnictins  the  people  of 
that  country,  was  a  princi^e  conceded  and 
ready  to  be  acted  upon  at  the  time  when 
we  were  associates  in  the  Government, 
and  when  he  evinced  the  strongest  ani- 
mosity to  the  persons  with  whom  he  was 
then  acting.  A  Bill,  involving  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  surplus  of  Church  property  in 
Ireland,  and  the  U)propriation  of  that  sur- 
plus to  purposes  of  education,  was  in  print 
for  the  use  of  the  Government  previous  to 
the  dissolution  of  Lord  Melbourne's  first 
Administration.  Such  a  Bill  was  prepared 
and  positively  in  print  at  the  time  wben 
the  very  individuids,  on  whose  account  the 
present  concession  is  supposed  to  be  mad^ 
were  opposed  to  the  Uovemment.  This 
fact  is  material;  because  I  know  that 
there  is  a  spirit  amongst  Englishmen  of 
every  dass,  and  of  every  description — a 
spirit  which  exists  alike  on  both  sides  of 
the  House— which  should  induce  them  to 
look  with  contempt  and  scorn  on  any  Go- 
vernment composed  of  men  who  could  be 
compelled  by  any  consideration  on  earth  to 
take  a  course  which  they  did  not  in  their 
hearts  honestly  believe  to  be  the  right  one. 
I  have  shown,  that  my  noble  Friend,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  professes  no  new  prin- 
ciple on  the  present  occasion.  The  very 
preamble  of  the  present  BiU  involves  the 
principle  which  the  light  hoa;  Barons^ 
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^  Maiiber  for  Tamworth,  assumed  to 
hate  been  thrown  over  by  my  noble 
Friend.  The  Bill  assumes^  ^at  the  per- 
fbnnaooe  of  spiritual  duties^  to  an  extent 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  Protestant 
popolatkni  in  Ireland,  ou^t  to  constitute 
the  first  charge  upon  this  property.  If  I 
did  not  bdiere  that,  after  all  those  wants 
were  provided  for,  there  would  remain  a 
eonsiderBble  8ur]^us, — I  should  not,  for 
any  consideration  under  Hearen,  give  my 
consent  to  the  appropriation  of  a  single 
&rthing  of  it  to  other  than  Church  pur- 
poses. But  I  do  believe,  that  there  will 
be  a  considerable  surplus,  and  with  that 
belief  firmly  impressed  upon  my  mind,  I 
contend  that  I  have  a  right  to  deal  with 
it.  And  I  contend  further,  that  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  Church  itself,  that  I 
ihoold  deal  with  it  in  the  manner  proposed 
in  the  present  Bill.  At  this  late  hour  of 
the  ni^t,  and  more  especially  when  I 
anticipate  that  we  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discusring  the  Bill  in  its  future 
stages, — I  do  not  feel  myself  justified  in 
trespassing  at  mudi  greater  length  upon 
the  patience  of  ^e  House.  When  the 
dial  tdls  us  that  it  is  now  past  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  it  would  be  unwarrantable 
in  me  to  follow  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
tiiron^  the  statement  of  figures  into 
which  lie  has  entered.  The  right  hon. 
Bsronet  said,  however,  that  he  differed 
from  tlie  noble  I^rd,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  some  of  the  calculations  which 
have  been  made,  and  upon  which  many  of 
the  provisions  of  tiie  BiU  depend.  I  must 
be  dlowed  to  differ  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  in  turn.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
stated  the  present  available  income  of  the 
dei^  at  only  70,000/4i-year.  What  is  the 
&ct?  Bja  return  made  by  the  Revenue  Com- 
missionera  in  the  present  Se^on,  it  appears 
that  the  value  of  glebe  lands  alone  amounts 
to  73,000/.  a-year.  --  [Sir  Robert  Peel  : 
You  include  the  Bishops' lands.]  No;  of 
debe  lands  alone.  The  value  of  glebe 
ttnds  alone,  therefore,  exceeds  the  calcula- 
tions made  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
With  respect  to  the  Church  territory,  my 
noble  Friend,  the  Secretary  of  State,  took 
it  upon  the  estimato  of  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  North  Lancashire,  at  10,000/. 
This  was  considerably  under  the  mark; 
bat  my  noble  Friend  took  it  upon  the  noble 
Lord's  own  showing,  and  argued  this  point 
upon  the  supposition  that  that  showing  was 
correct.  But  I  shall  not  dwell  longer  upon 
Uiese  statements  of  figures.  The  right 
}ioiL  Bttooet;  ibe  MemUr  for  Tamwo^^ 
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referred  to  the  averments  made  by  several 
Irish  Gentlemen,  and  particularly  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Tipperary, 
who  is  not  now  in  his  place,  as  to  the  pro- 
phecies that  were  made  of  the  tranquiUity 
which  was  to  ensue  upon  the  pasdng  o£ 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bm.  Does 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  remember  that 
those  prophecies  were  made  in  the  year 
1825?  Does  he  not  know,  that  if  the 
policy  of  Lord  Liverpool's  Government  had 
not  been  opposed  to  a  measure  which  many 
of  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet  at  that 
time  believed  ought  to  be  carried — does  he 
not  know,  that  if  the  policy  of  that  Govern- 
ment had  not  opposed  the  passing  of  the 
measure  of  Catholic  relief  at  that  time,  the 
predictions  hazarded  in  1 825  might  have 
been  fulfilled  }  Therighthon.  Baronet,  then, 
has  no  just  ground  on  which  to  taunt  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Tipperary, 
and  other  Gentlemen  fix>m  Ireland,  with 
being  ftdse  prophets.  But  have  there  been 
no  other  political  prophets  ?  If  unverified 
prophecies  are  to  be  made  matters  of  taunt, 
do  we  not  all  recollect  the  memorable  day 
when  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried,  and 
when  guns  in  honour  of  the  event  were 
fired  within  hearing  of  the  House.  Do 
not  hon.  Gentlemen  remember  that  they 
were  then  told,  that  the  next  time  those 
guns  were  fired  they  would  be  shotted  ? 
That  prophecy  probably  was  made,  too,  by 
one  whose  ears  could  distinguish  between 
shotted  guns,  and  those  which  were  loaded 
only  with  blank  cartridge,  as  well  as  any 
man  in  the  country.  I  shall  not  taunt 
that  hon.  Gentleman  with  being  a  false 
prophet  5  but  a  mistaken  prophecy,  made  in 
the  year  1825,  is  no  reason  for  our  opposing 
the  present  measure.  Let  the  House  con« 
sider  the  manner  in  which  the  question 
has  been  debated.  On  a  former  occasion, 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Lan- 
cashire, stood  forth  as  an  opponent  of  the 
Government  upon  it.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  does  the  same.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ?  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  amendment  which  the  noble  LoiS 
has  moved  ?  Why,  instead  of  ofiering  this 
description  of  opposition  to  the  Government 
Bill,  does  not  the  noble  Lord,  in  a  straight 
forward  and  manly  manner,  move  for  l^ve 
to  introduce  his  own  Bill  ?  Let  the  two 
Bills  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House, 
and  let  the  House  judge  between  them.  I 
will  yet  hope  that  the  noble  Lord  will 
adopt  this  course.  Let  him  move  for  leave 
to  bring  it  in  on  Monday.  Government 
will  no(  deprive  him  of  th©  opportunitjr  o( 
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doing  so.  But  no ;  it  is  not  the  intro« 
duction  of  his  Bill  that  the  noble  Lord  de- 
sires. His  real  object  is,  by  an  indirect 
means,  to  dispose  of  the  question  altogether. 
It  is  very  convenient  for  those  who  do  not 
like  to  grapple  with  the  principle  of  the 
measure,  to  assist  the  noble  Lord  in  making 
a  diversion  by  which  it  may  be  virtually, 
but  not  directly,  overthrown.  The  course 
adopted  on  the  present  occasion  induces  me 
to  think  that  there  are  many  more  Gentle<- 
men  in  the  Opposition,  who  are  ready  to 
support  an  indirect,  rather  than  a  direct 
resistance  to  a  measure  of  this  description. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for 
Cumberland,  stated,  that  the  House  was 
spell.bound  upon  this  question.  I  believe 
it  will  be  found  that  the  people  of  England 
are  spell-bound  upon  it  also,  I  believe  that 
the  cry  of  "  the  Church  in  danger,"  which 
it  has  been  attempted  to  raise  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  country,  if  the 
measure  of  the  Government  be  such  as  it 
has  been  represented  to  be.  If  we  dared  to 
overthrow  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland 
— if  we  dared  to  leave  the  Protestants  in 
that  country  without  adequate  religious 
instruction — I  believe  that  there  would  be, 
as  there  ought  to  be,  throughout  the  whole 
of  England,  one  general  feeling  that  would 
induce  the  people  not  to  acquiesce  in  the 
measure.  But  when  it  is  proposed  to  sus- 
tain Protestantism  in  Ireland — to  maintain 
the  ministers  of  the  Protestant  Church —to 
pay  them  proportionably  to  the  duty  which 
they  have  to  nerform,  and  to  apply  the  sur- 
plus of  Church  property,  when  these  objects 
shall  have  been  fully  and  adequately  pro- 
vided for,  to  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction of  the  people,  I,  for  one,  am  not 
afraid  of  the  decision  at  which  the  people 
of  England  will  arrive  upon  the  question. 
I  feel  that  common  sense  and  common  justice 
are  with  us,  and,  therefore,  1  believe  that 
the  people  of  England  will  support  us.  On 
former  occasions,  as  well  as  on  the  present, 
our  opponents  have  been  afraid  to  meet  us 
in  front ;  and  why  ?  Because  the  Reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the 
subject  of  Church  property  in  Ireland, 
stands  recorded  upon  our  Journals.  The 
present  House  of  Commons  determined  that 
the  surplus  of  Church  property  should  be 
applied  to  purposes  of  mor  and  religious 
instruction.  What  has  occurred  since  to 
induce  the  House  to  desert  its  own  Resolu- 
tion— to  abandon  the  opinion  it  formerly 
expressed  ?  But  it  would  seem,  from  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite^ 
that  the  Resolution  was  originally^  proposed 


for  party  purposes.  It  was  moved  for  no 
\ajcty  purposes,  but  with  the  view  of  im* 
proving  the  condition  of  the  Church.  Wai 
It  for  party  purposes  that  we  originally 
moved  the  Kesolution— -party  purposes 
meanins  the  turning  out  (m  office  of  the 
right  horn  Baronet,  the  Member  for 
Tamworth?  Was  it  for  party  purposes 
that  we  issued  the  Church  CommisKioQi 
when  we  ourselves  were  in  office,  and  wbeq 
we  stated  distinctly,  on  issuing  the  Com« 
mission,  that  our  object  was  to  .come  to  a 
fair  and  equitable  adjustment  of  this  very 
question  of  appropriation  ?  Could  it  be 
with  a  party  or  a  personal  obiect  that  we 
undertook  the  responsibility  of  sending  out 
that  Commission,  pledging  the  gov^nment 
— Lord  Al thorp  in  one  House,  and  Lord 
Grey  in  the  other  — that  the  Church  Com» 
mission  should  be  acted  upon,  bona  jid^ 
when  the  return  was  made.  In  introducing 
the  present  measure,  therefore,  the  Goveni<* 
ment  are  only  fulfilling  what  they  have 
long  promised.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  opinions  which  he 
professed  upon  the  subject,  and  the  present 
Government  has  risen  by  Uie  support  which 
the  House  has  given  us  in  the  views  which 
we  took  with  respect  to  it.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  should  have  been  disgraced 
if  we  had  deserted  or  flinched  from  our 
opinions.  We  have  not  done  so.  We  have 
maintained  our  position,  and  are  determined 
to  adhere  to  it,  not  as  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  assumes,  -*-  from  false  pride  or 
falseshame— but  from  principle,  and  because 
we  think  it  right ;  and  I,  as  an  Irishman 
and  a  Churchman,  tell  the  noble  Lord,  that 
my  motive  for  thinking  it  right  is  because, 
as  an  Irishman,  I  believe  it  will  give  tran- 
quillity to  my  country — and  as  a  Church- 
man, that  it  will  ffive  security  to  the 
Establishment.  Gentlemen  who  cuffer  from 
me  upon  this  point  have  no  right  to  suppose 
that  I  have  a  less  regard  than  others 
for  the  welfare  of  a  country  on  which 
my  dearest  affections  are  placed.  I  never 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  those  who  differ 
from  me  upon  the  subject  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland  ;  but  as  they  are  ever  ready  to  give 
their  testimony  to  the  opposite  doctrine,  I 
beg  on  this  occasbn  to  be  taken  as  a  witness 
myself,  and  as  an  Irish  proprietor  I  under- 
take to  say,  that  we  can  have  no  peace,  no 
repose,  no  safety  to  the  Church  in  Irelan^^ 
whilst  this  question  is  left  unsettled. 
Is  it  worth  while  to  fight  for  50,000t 
a-year  ?  If  the  concession  of  50,000^  a- 
year  will  give,  as  I  believe  it  wUl,  tran- 
quillity to  the  country  wd  peace  to  (b^ 
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Church,  I,  for  one,  shall  feel  disposed  to 
rejoice  that  tbe  sum  is  so  small,  rather  than 
quarrel  with  it  for  not  being  largu".  The 
present  Bill  is  a  recognition  ot  the  principle, 
not  of  spoliation,  but  of  pteservation.  It 
18  a  principle  wbich  tells  the  people  of  both 
parties  that  their  interests  have  been 
considered  and  regarded  ;  therefore  I  entreat 
the  House  to  preclude  the  necessity  c^  vio« 
lence— -t«  save  the  Irish  Church<p-4o  save 
itself  from  the  perpetual  revival  of  these 
painful  discussions.  Every  moment  of 
delay  augments  the  difficulty  of  a  final  and 
sati^actory  settlement.  The  appropriation 
chuse  is  quarrelled  with  now,  and  yet  former 
BiHs,  without  the  appropriation  clause, 
have  been  equally  objected  to.  What  the 
future  may  be,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  pro* 

ecsy  ;  bat,  judging  from  the  past,  we  at 
tst  know,  that  every  year  that  has  been 
allowed  to  elapse  has  tended  to  make  the 
difficulty  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
question  still  greater. 

The    House   divided,    on    the   original 
motion :  Ayes  300;  Noes26l — Majority  39. 
List  of  the  Ayes. 


Third  Day. 


H8 


AchesoQ,  Viset. 
Adam,  Sir  C. 
Agllonby,  H.  A* 
Aintworth,  P. 
Alston,  R. 
Andover,  Visct. 
Angersteio,  J. 
Anson,  hoo.  Colonel 
Anson,  Sir  G. 
Astley,  Sir  J, 
AUwood,  T. 
fiagshaw,  J. 
Bainbridge,  £.  T. 
Baines,  £• 
Baldwin,  Dr. 
BaIl,N. 
Bannerman,  A. 
Barclay,  D. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Barnard,  E.G. 
Barron,  H.  W. 
Barry,  G.  S. 
BeaacUrk,  M^}or 
BeUew,  B.  M. 
Bellew,  Sir  P. 
Be&tinck,  Lord  W. 
Berkeley,  hon.  F. 
Berkeley,  hon.  G. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C« 
BemalyR. 
BewesyT. 
Biddalph,  & 
Bish,Tr 
Blackbume,  J. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blamire,  W, 
Blunt,  Sir  C. 
Bodkia,J.Jt 


Bow^  J« 
Bowring,  Dr* 
Brady,  D.  C. 
Bridgeinan,  U. 
Brocklehurst,  J« 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Brotberton,  J. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Buckingham,  J.  S« 
Duller,  C. 
Buller,  E. 
Bulwer,  II.  L. 
Bulwer,  B.  L. 
Burton,  U. 
Butler,  hon.  P. 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Byng,  G. 

Byng,  rt.  hon.  G.  S. 
Cailaghan,  D. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Campbell,  W.  F. 
Cave,  R.  O. 
Cavetidish,  hon.  C. 
Cavendish,  hon.G.  H. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Chapman,  L. 
Chetwynd,  Capt. 
Chichester,  J.  P. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Churchill,  Loid  C. 
Clay,W. 
Clements,  Lord 
Clive,  £.  B. 
Cockerell,  Sir  C. 
Codrington,  Admiral 
Colbome.N.W.B, 
Collier,  j, 


Conyngham,  lA>rd  A.      Holland,  E. 

Cookes,  T.  II.  Ilorsman,  E. 

Cowper,  hon.  W.  F.  Howard,  R. 

Crawford,  W.  S.  Howard,  hon.  E. 

Crawford,  W.  Howard,  P.  H. 

Crawley,  S.  liowick,  Lord 

CromptoD,  S.  Hume,  J. 

Curtefs,  H.  B,  Hurst,  R.  II. 

Curteis,  E.  B.  Hutt,  W. 

Dalmeny,  Lord  Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 

Denison,  W.  J.  Jervis,  J. 

Denison,  J.  £.  Johnston,  A. 
D'Eyncourt,  right  hon.    Kemp,  T.  R. 

C.  T.  King,  E.  B. 

Divett,  JS.  Knox,  hon.  J.  J. 

Dookin,  Sir  R.  Laboucbere,  rt.  ho.  H. 

Duncombe,  T.  Larabton,  H. 

Dundas,  hon.  J.  C.  Langton,  W,  G. 

Dondas,  hon.  T.  Leader,  J.  T. 

Dundas,  J.  D.  Lee,  J.  L. 

Dunlop,  J.  Lefevrt,  C.  S. 

Ebrington,  Lord  Lenuard,  T.  B. 

Edwards,  J.  Lister,  E.  C. 

Elphinstone,  II.  Locb,  J. 

ElwalJ,  R,  Long,  W. 

Euston,  Earl  of  Lushington.  Dr. 

Evans,  G.  Lushington,  C. 

Ewart,  W.  Lynch,  A.  II. 

Fazakerley,  J.  N.  Mackenzie,  S. 

Fellowes,  hon.  N.  M'Leod,  R. 

Fergus,  J.  M'Namara,  Major 

Ferguson,  Sir  R.  M*Taggart,  J. 

Ferguson,  R.  Maher,  J. 
Fergus8on,rt*hn.R.C*    Mangles,  J. 

Fielden,  J.  Marjoribanks,  S. 
Fitzgibbon,  hon.  Col.      Marshall,  W. 

Filzroy,  Lord  C.  Marsland,  H. 

Fitzsimon,  C.  Maule,  hon.  F. 

FitzstmoB,  N.  Methuen,  P. 

Folkes,  Sii  W.  Molesworth,  Sir  W. 

Fort,  J.  Moretoo,  hon.  A.  II. 

French,  F.  Morpeth,  Lord 

Gaskell,  D.  Morrison,  J . 

Gillon,  W.  D.  Mostyo,  hon.  E. 

Gisborne,  T.  Mullins,  F.  W. 

Gordon,  R.  Murray,  rt.  hn.  J.  A. 

Grattan,  J .  Musgrave,  Sir  R. 

Grattan,  H.  Nagle,  Sir  R. 

Grey,  Sir  G.  O'Brien,  C. 

Grey,  hon.  Col.  O'Brien,  W.  S. 

Grosvenor,  Lord  R.  O'Connell,  D. 

Grote,  G.  O'Connell,  J. 

Guest,  J.  J.  O'Connell,  M.  J. 

Hall,  B.  O'Connell,  Morgan 

Handley,  11.  O'Conor,  Don 

Harland,  W.  C.  O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 

Hastie,  A.  O'Loehlen,  M. 

Hawes,  B.  Oswald,  J« 

HawkinS;  J.  H.  Paget,  F. 

Hay,  Sir  A.  L.  Palmer,  General 

Ileatbcoat,  J«  Palmerston^  Visct. 

Heneage,  E.  Parker,  J. 

Heron,  Sir  R.  Parnell,  rt.  hn.  Sir  H. 

Hindley,  C.  Parrott,  J. 

Hobhouse,  rt.  hn.SirJ.    Pattison,  J. 

Hodges,  T.  L.  Pease,  J. 

Uodgesi  T.  T.  Pechell,  CaptaiQ 
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PelhaiDy  hoD.  C.  A. 
Pendanres,  E.  W.  W. 
Philips,  M. 
Philips,  6.  R. 
PhiUipps,  C.  M. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  W. 
Poaionby,  hon.  J. 
Potter,  R. 
Poulter,  J.  S. 
Power,  J, 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pryme,  G. 
Pusey,  P. 
RamsbottoiD,  J. 
Rice,  right  hoD.  T.  S. 
Rippon,  (I. 
Robarts,  A,  W. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Roche,  W. 
Roche,  D. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Rooper,*J.  B. 
Rundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Lord 
Russell,  Lord  C. 
Ruthven,  £. 
Sanford,  £.  A. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Scott,  J.  W. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seale,  Colonel 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sharpe,  General 
Shell,  R.  L. 
Simeon,  Sir  R. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Smith,  B. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Strickland,  Sir  O. 
Strutt,  E. 
Stuar^  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  V. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 


Talbot,  J.  H. 
Talfourd,  Sergeant 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thomson,  rt.  hn.  C.  P. 
Thompson,  Colonel 
Thomely,  T. 
Tooke,  W. 
Trelawney,  Sir  W. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Tulk,  C.  A. 
Turner,  W. 
Tynte,  J.  K. 
Vemey,  Sir  H, 
VilUer8,C.P. 
Vivian,  Major  €• 
Vivian,  J.  U. 
Wakley,T. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Walker,  R. 
Wallace,  R, 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wason,  R. 
Wemyss,  Captain 
Westenra,  hon.  H.  R. 
Westenra,  hon.  J.  C. 
Whalley,  Sir  S. 
White,  S. 
Wigney,  L  N. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Wilde,  Sergeant 
Williams,  W. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Williams,  Sir  J. 
Wilson,  H. 
Winnington,  SirT. 
Winnington,  H.  J. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  Alderman 
Woulfe,  Sergeant 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wrottesley,  Sir  J, 
Wyse,T. 
Young,  G.  F. 

TELLERS. 

Steuart,  R. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 


List  of  the  Noes, 


Agnew,  Sir  A, 
AUbrd,  Lord 
Alsager,  Captain 
Arbuthnot,  hon.  U. 
ArchdaU,  M. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Ashley,  hon.  H. 
Attwood,  M. 
Bagot,  hon*  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Baillie,  H.  D. 
Banng,  F. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Baring,  W.  B, 
Baring,  T. 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Beckett,  Sir  J. 


Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Beresford,  Sir  J, 
Bethell,  R. 
Blackbume,  I. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bonham,  R.  F: 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brownrigg,  S. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Brudenell,  Lord 
Bruen,  F.  Y. 
Buller,  Sir  J. 
Burrell,  Sir  C. 
CalcraftyJ.H, 


Campbell,  Sir  U. 
Canning,  rt.  hn.  Sir  S. 
Castlereagh,  Lord 
Chandos,  Marquess  of 
Chaplin,  Colonel 
Chichester,  A. 
Chisholm,  A.  W. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Codrington,  C,  W. 
Cole,  hon.  A. 
Cole,  Lord 
Coropton,  H.  C. 
Conolly,  E.  M. 
Cooper,  E.  J. 
Coote,  Sir  C 
Corbett,  T.  G. 
Corry,  right  hon,  H. 
Crewe,  Sir  G. 
Cripps,  J, 
Dalbiae,  Sir  G. 
Damer,  G,  L.  D. 
Oarlingtouj  Earl  of 
Dick,  Q. 
Dottin,  A.  R. 
Dowdeswell,  W. 
Duffield,  T. 
Dugdale,  W.  S. 
Dunbar,  G. 
Duncombc,  hon.  W. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
East,  J.  B. 
Eastnor,  Lord 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Egerton,  Lord  F. 
Elley,  Sir  J. 
Elwes,  J.  P. 
Entwisle,  J. 
Estcourt,  T.  G. 
Estcourt,  T.  H. 
Fancourt,  Major 
Fector,  J.  M. 
Feilden,  W. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R,  A. 
Ferguson,  G. 
Finch,  G. 
Fleming,  J. 
Foley,  E.  T. 
Follett,  Sir  W. 
Forbes,  W. 
Forester,  hon,  G. 
Forster,  C.  S, 
Freshfield,  J.  W, 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Geary,  Sir  W. 
Gladstone,  T. 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Glynne,  Sir  S« 
Goodricke,  Sir  F. 
Gordon,  hon,  W. 
Gore,  O. 

Goulbum,  rt.  hn.  H, 
Goulbum,  Sergeant 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J, 
Grant,  hon.  Colonel 
Greene;  T, 


Gresley,  Sir  R. 
Grimston,  Lord 
Grimston,  hon.  E.  H. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  U, 
Halse,  J. 
Hamilton,  G,  A. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C, 
Hanmer,  Sir  J, 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hardinge,rt.  hn.  Sir  U. 
Haidy,  J. 
Hawkes,  T. 
Hay,  Sir  J. 
Hayes,  Sir  E.  S. 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Herries,  rt.  hn.  J,  C, 
Hill,  Lord  A, 
Hill,  Sir  R. 
Hogg,  J,  W. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Hoy,  J.  B. 
Hughes,  H. 
Jackson,  Sergeant 
Jermyn,  Lord 
Ingham,  R. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J, 
Johnstone,  J.  J.  H. 
Jones,  W. 
Jones,  T. 
Irton,  S, 
ICavanagh,  T, 
Kearsley,  J.  H. 
Kerrison,  Sir  E. 
Ker,  D. 
Kiric,  P. 
Knatchbull,  right  hon. 

Sir  E. 
Knight,  H,  G. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Law,  hon.  C.  £. 
Lawson,  A. 
Lees,  J.  F. 
Lefroy,  A. 

Lefroy,  right  hon.  T. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lewis,  D. 
Lewis,  W. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Longfield,  R. 
Lopes,  Sir  R 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lowther,  Lord 
Lowther,  J.  H, 
Lucas,  E. 

Lushington,  rt.  hn.  S. 
Lygon,  hon.  Colonel 
Mackinnon,  W,  A. 
Maclean,  D. 
Mahon,  Lord 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Marsland,  T, 
Mathew,  G.  B. 
MauQsell,  T.  P, 
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Maxw6D>  II* 
Meynelly  Captain 
Miles,  W. 
MOesyP.J. 
Miller,  W,  H. 
Mordaant,  Sir  J. 
Moisan^  C*  M.  R. 
Mosley,  Sir  O. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Nicboll,  Dr. 
Norreysy  Lord 
North,  F. 
OweOy  II.  O. 
Packe,  C.  W, 
Parker,  M. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pfeel,  right  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel  J, 

PeeC  right  hoD.W.Y. 
Pelbaiii,  J.  C. 
Pemberton,  T. 
Peoruddocke^  J.  H. 
Perceral,  Colonel 
Pigo^a. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Plonket,  hon.  R.  £. 
Polhill,  F. 
Pollen,  Sir  J.  W. 
Pollington,  Lord 
PMlock,  Sir  F. 
Powell,  Colonel 
Praed,  J.  B. 
Pnied,  W.  M. 
Price,  S.  G. 
Price,  R. 

Rae,  right  hon.  Sir  W. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Richards,  J. 

R088,C. 

Rnshbrooke,  Colonel 
Russell,  O. 
Ryle,  J. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sandon,  Lord 
Scarietl,  hon.  R. 
Seott,  Sir  E.  D. 

Paired  o/f— 

AY£8« 

Hallyburton,  ho.  D.  G. 
Pryse,  P. 
Martin,  T. 
Kerry,  Lord 
Tynte,  Colonel 
Gnlly,  J. 
O'Connell,  M. 
Clayton,  Sir  W. 
Sheldon,  R. 
Speirs,  A. 
Otiphant,  L. 
Fmn,  W.  F. 
WOks,J. 

Witliamson,  Sir  H. 
Tracy,  C.  H. 
Coriag,  H.  D. 
Ord,W. 


Scourfield,  W.  H. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Smith,  A. 
Somerset,  Lerd  £. 
Somerset,  Lord  G» 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stewart,  Sir  M.  S. 
Stormont,  Lord 
Sturt,  H.  C. 
Tennent,  J.  £• 
Thomas,  Colonel 
Thompson,  Alderman 
Toilemache,  bn.  A.  G. 
Trench,  Sir  F. 
Trevor,  hon.  A. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Twiss,  H. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vere,  Sir  C,  B. 
Vernon,  G.  H. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Vyvyan,  Sir  R. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Walpole,  Lord 
Walter,  J. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
West,  J.  B. 
Weyland,  Major 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
Wilbraham,  hon.  B« 
Williams,  R. 
Williams,  T.      . 
Wilraot,  Sir  J.  E. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  Colonel  T. 
Wortley,  hon,  J.  S. 
Wyndham,  W. 
Wynn,  rt.  hn.  C.  W. 
Wynn,  Sir  W.  W. 
Yorke,  E.  T. 
Young,  J, 
Young,  Sir  W. 

TELLERS. 

Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 

NoUOffidal. 

KOES. 

Mandeville,  Lord 
Bameby,  J. 
O^eill,  General 
Smith,  T.  A. 
Peel,  E. 
Smyth,  Sir  H. 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Palmer,  R. 
Clive,  Viscount 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Pringle,  A. 
Bruen,  Colonel 
Hanmer,  Colonel 
Noel,  Sir  G. 
Fleetwood,  H« 
Chapman,  A. 
Davenport,  J. 


Hector,  C.  J. 
Humphrey,  J. 


Cartwright,  W.  R. 
Houldsworth,  T. 


HOUSE   OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  June  6,  1836- 

Ifunrrift]  BiUs.  Read  a  tttird  time  t^Comolldated  Fund. 
Read  a  tMond  time:— Pottage  Dutiea. 

Petitknu  prsKiited.  By  Lords  Byron  and  Pnidhoe,  from 
NewcaiUe-upoo-Tyne  and  Gatediead,  for  the  Better  Obaer- 
▼ance  of  the  Sabbath.— By  Lord  FitJ^eiakl  and  Vetei, 
from  KUly,  in  frvour  of  the  Amendmenti  made  by  the 
loidi  to  the  Municipal  CorpocatioM  BiU  (Iidaad). 

Bishopric  of  Durham.]  The  Mar- 
quess of  Londonderry^  on  presenting  a  pe- 
tition against  the  Bishopric  of  Durham 
Bill,  expressed  a  hope,  that  as  the  Court 
of  Pleas  in  that  county  was  to  be  retained, 
80  would  also  the  Court  of  Chancery,  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county  were  favour* 
able  to  the  retention  of  that  Court,  deem- 
ing it  highly  advantageous  for  the  suitors 
who  had  occasion  to  resort  to  it. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  moved  to 
discharge  the  order  of  the  day  for  receiv- 
ing the  Report  of  the  Bill  to  which  the 
petition  bore  reference,  on  the  ground  that, 
as  the  amendments  consequent  on  the  re- 
tention of  the  Court  of  Pleas  required 
great  care  and  attention,  and  as  the  advice 
of  counsel  respecting  them  was  needful, 
he  proposed  to  take  the  Report  into  consi- 
deration on  Friday  next.  Their  Lordships, 
appeared  to  acuuiesce  in  the  suggestion  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  for  the  Court 
being  preserved ;  and  as  several  petitions 
had  been  presented  on  the  subject  in  fa- 
vour of  that  course,  the  Court  in  question 
would  not  be  abolished. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  a  few  observations  as  to  the  pro* 
priety  of  retaining  the  Court  of  Chancery 
also.  It  was  not  because  he  himself  had 
any  professional  experience  respecting  that 
Court,  that  he  now  submitted  wheUier  it 
ought  to  be  retained,  but  he  had  that 
morning  received  a  communication  from 
the  noble  Earl  (Lord  Eldon)  who  had  so 
long  presided  on  the  Woolsack,  who  as« 
sured  him,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
very  advantageous  for  the  people  of  that 
part  of  the  country ;  and  when  he  men- 
tioned that  the  noble  Earl  had  himself 
practised  for  many  years  as  counsel  there, 
and  consequently  had  ample  opportunity 
of  knowing  what  the  opinion  of  the  people 
was  upon  the  subject — he  thought  that 
their  Lordships  would  be  inclined  to  think 
the  Court  was  beneficial.  He  would  also 
beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  noble  Mar- 
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quess  to  the  petitions  which  were  now 
upon  the  table  in  favour  of  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  they  being 
almost  as  numerous  as  those  in  favour  of 
the  Court  of  Pleas.  If  it  were  desirable 
that  a  portion  of  the  jurisdiction  formerly 
exercised  in  the  county  of  Durham  should 
be  abolished,  it  was  but  reasonable  to  see 
what  ground  there  was  for  such  a  course ; 
for  it  was  not  usual  for  Parliament  to  act 
in  the  way  which  the  Bill  proposed,  with- 
out there  was  no  necessity  for  the  Court 
to  continue,  or  without  showing  that  just- 
ice had  been  improperly  administered. 
For  his  own  part,  as  he  had  stated,  be  had 
DO  personal  experience  in  the  matter,  but 
he  nad  never  heard  that  any  complaints 
had  been  urged  against  the  co  tinuance 
of  the  Court  alluded  to. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought  it  was 
not  quite  fair  to  represent  the  object  of  the 
Bill  to  be  to  abolish  the  Courts  alluded  to. 
Such  was  not  properly  the  object  of  the 
measure,  for  it  was  to  place  the  county  of 
Durham,  as  regarded  the  legal  jurisdiction 
of  the  Courts,  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
other  parti  of  the  kingdom.  He  should, 
however,  feel  it  his  duty,  after  what  had 
now  transpired,  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  fects  of  the  case,  as  regarded  the 
Cour  of  Chancery  in  the  county  Palatine 
of  Durham. 

Lord  Abingery  from  the  acquaintance 
which  he  possessed  of  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  Court  under  discussion, 
could  bear  his  testimony  in  favour  of  it. 
Men  of  high  legal  attainments  had  presided 
over  it  in  his  day,  among  whom,  were 
Lord  Eldon  himself,  who  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  the  last 
learned  Gentleman  was  followed  by  a 
Gentleman  of  high  legal  attainments — 
Mr.  Williamson.  He  (Lord  Abinger)  con- 
sidered that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  listen  to  the  petitions  of  the 
people  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  to 
whom  the  existence  of  the  Court  was  of 


great  importance. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  observed,  as  he  had 
previously  stated,  that  he  had  no  personal 
knowledge  upon  the  subject,  but  he  had 
heard  nocomplaints  against  the  Court;  and 
he  had  that  morning  received  a  letter  from 
the  noble  Earl,  to  whom  he  had  before 
made  allusion,  stating  that  the  Court  as 
very  beneficial  to  the  people  of  that  part 
of  the  country. 

Order  of  the  day  discharged. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 

Monday y  June  6,  1836. 

MiNims.]  Petitions  preKnted.  By  Bir.  Ewart,  from 
Livapoolf  that  Newspapers  Containing  only  AdverttaB- 
roeiitfl,  and  Circidatod  Chcatis,  may  be  Exempt  Aram  Duty 
in  the  Alteration  {  and  f\rom  Retailen  of  Baer  tnTariout 
Places,  that  they  may  be  placed  on  the  same  Footing  is 
Lieensed  Victuallenv-^y  several  Muubmrb,  from  Tarioas 
Places,  against  Turnpike  Trust  Coosolidation  BilL— By 
several  Mcmbbrs,  from  various  Places,  |waying  the  Houie 
to  adhere  to  the  Municipal  Corporation^  Act  (Ireland)  as 
originally  passed  by  them.— By  Mr.  MAOKiwifos,  frvm 
the  ManuAKstuien  of  Carpets,  Rugs,  dM.«  Middlasea,  tot 
the  Prevention  of  Fraud  in  their  Trade. —By  several  Hoir. 
Mbmbrrs,  from  various  Places,  for  the  Amendment  of 
the  Factories  Act—By  Sir  GkorOK  STiiiOKLAiff», 
firom  Denby,  for  Revision  of  the  Criminal  Coda. — By 
several  Hon.  MncBsaa,  from  various  Places,  in  Ikvour  of 
Excise  Lieaooes*  <Irelaid)  BiU.— By  stfferal  MsMBBaa, 
from  various  Places,  against  Spirits  being  AUowed  to  be 
sold  by  Grocers  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  Caixaorak,  from 
Cork,  against  the  Amendments  introduced  by  the  Lords  hi 
Municipal  Corporations'  (Ireland)  BUl^ — By  several  Mk«- 
Bsaa,  from  various  Places,  for  Repeal  of  tb0  Doty  on 
NewspaperSi 

Trade  WITH  Portugal.]  Mr*  RobiU' 
son  had  given  notice  last  week  of  his  in- 
tention to  put  a  question  to  the  noble 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  relating  to 
the  commercial  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Portugal.  Hia  reason  for 
giving  that  notice  ivas,  that  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  treaty  of  Rio  Janeiro  on  the 
30th  of  April  last,  and  before  any  new 
commercial  relations  had  been  entered  into 
with  Portugal,  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment suddenly,  and  without  notice,  not- 
withstanding the  assurance  to  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden,  directed  duties  to  be 
levied  of  twenty-nine  per  cent.,  instead  of 
fifteen  per  cent.,  in  all  the  ports  of  the 
kingdom  with  the  exception  of  Lisbon  and 
Oporto.  A  vessel  belonging  to  some 
friends  of  his  (Mr.  Robinson's)  had  called 
off  the  port  Viana,  thinking  that  the 
cargo  would  only  be  chargeable  with  i 
duty  of  fifteen  per  cent;  but,  being  in- 
formed that  it  had  been  raised  to  twenty- 
nine  per  cent.,  it  had  proceeded  to  Oporto. 
This,  certainly,  was  an  extraordinary  and 
unfriendly  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
Portugal.  He  begged  to  ask  the  noble 
Viscount,  what  were  the  present  com- 
mercial relations  between  this  country  and 
Portugal,  for  British  merchants  were  not 
aware  to  what  duties  they  were  or  were 
not  liable? 

Viscount  Palmerston  replied,  that  with 
regard  to  the  particular  case  referred  to  by 
•*>e  hon.  Gentleman,  although  he  was  not 
ofticially  informed  upon  the  subject,  yet 
he  believed  that  the  additional  duty  im- 
posed in  the  port  of  Viana  had  been  laid 
on  by  the  local  authorities*  for  local  por- 
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poiet,  and  not  in*  coDsequeaoe  of  any 
Older  from  the  Court  of  Lisbon.  At  the 
lame  time,  the  treaty  having  expired,  the 
Portuguese  Government  was  at  rull  liberty 
to  make  such  changes  in  the  duties  as  it 
thought  expedient,  and  such  would  remain 
the  case  until  a  new  treaty  had  been  con- 
daded.  If,  therefore,  the  duty  had  been 
raised  from  fifteen  percent,  to  twenty-nine 
per  cent.,  by  order  of  the  Government, 
this  country  could  have  no  just  ground  of 
complaint.  It  was  perfectly  true  that 
great  inconveuience  arose  from  the  present 
uncertainty  of  our  commercial  relations 
with  Portugal ;  but  when  the  hon.  Member 
asked  for  information,  as  to  the  probability 
of  the  signature  of  a  new  commercial 
treaty,  all  he  could  say  in  answer  was, 
that  negotiations  for  the  purpose  were  in 
progress.  He  could  not  possibly  inform 
the  House  what  was  the  precise  state  of 
those  negotiations*  Two  or  three  changes 
of  Administration  had  occurred  in  Portugal ; 
it  was  well  known  how  such  changes  in  this 
country  retarded,  or  defeated,  public 
business;  and,  in  Portugal,  the  difficulty 
was  greater  than  in  England.  He  did.not 
wish  to  conceal  from  the  House  that  many 
persons  in  Portugal  entertained  very 
strong,  but  utterly  unfounded  prejudices, 
in  faToar  of  protecting  duties,  with  a  view 
to  the  fostering  of  their  own  particular 
iuanufiactares.  He  trusted  that  these  pre- 
judices would  not  prevail  so  far  as  to  im- 
pede the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  founded  upon  princi- 
ples of  just  reciprocity  and  mutual 
Jiberality ;  but  he  could  not  too  strongly 
impress  upon  Members,  that  if  foreigners 
entertain^  prejudices  on  the  subject, 
those  prejudices  had  been  sometimes  too 
much  encouraged  by  speeches  made  in 
that  House  upon  foreign  trade.  When 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  urged 
upon  foreign  Governments  the  advantage 
of  unrestricted  commerce,  subject  only  to 
jQch  duties  as  were  necessary  for  revenue, 
the  answer  had  now  and  then  been,  '*  This 
is  a  very  good  doctrine  for  England,  which 
by  means  of  restrictive  duties  has  attained 
her  fM'esent  enviable  prosperity ;  but  we 
shall  pursue  the  same  course  of  protection 
aod  prohibition,  and  when  we  have 
equalled  England  in  prosperity,  we  will 
imitate  her  in  liberali(y»'*  It  was  in  vain 
to  tell  soch  persons,  that  England  had 
flourished,  not  by  the  aid  of,  but  in  spite 
of,  protecting  duties ;  and  that  her  progress 
bad  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  vicious 
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system  of  former  times.  As  long,  however, 
as  persons  in  foreign  countries  unfortu- 
nately found  their  prejudices  supported  by 
language  sometimes  held  in  that  House  on 
those  subjects,  the  difficulties  of  Govern- 
ment in  persuading  other  countries  to 
conclude  commercial  treaties  upon  liberal 
principles,  would  be  considerably  increased. 
He  could  assure  the  House,  that  no  efforts 
had  been,  or  should  be  wanting,  to  per- 
suade the  Governmentjof  Portugal  to  con- 
clude a  new  treaty  of  commerce  upon  prin- 
ciples of  just  reciprocity;  but  if  Portugal 
resorted  to  prohibition,  it  would  remain 
for  this  country  to  consider  whether  that 
system  should  be  retaliated  on  the  pror 
duce  of  Portugal,  and  whether  her  wines 
and  fruits  should  be  subject  to  duties  of 
the  same  description  as  she  imposed  on 
the  woollens,  cottons,  and  other  manu- 
factures of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Robinson  added,  that  he  had  not 
wished  to  provoke  a  discussion  ;  he  under- 
stood the  application  of  the  observations 
of  the  noble  Lord,  and  on  Thursday  next 
he  hoped  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
answering  them.  What  be  complained 
of  was  the  breach  of  a  positive  engagement 
on  the  part  of  Portugal,  for  he  held  in  his 
hand  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  Lord 
Howard  de  Waldeo,  in  which  due  notice 
of  any  change  in  the  duties  was  stated- to 
have  been  promised  by  the  Government 
of  Lisbon.  What  had  been  done  at  Viana 
was  without  notice,  and  he  should  like  to 
know  what  security  merchants  had  for 
carrying  on  trade,  if  municipal  bodies  in 
different  parts  had  the  power  to  increase 
the  duties?  The  noble  Ix)rd  did  not 
seem  to  know  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  not 
to  understand  their  application. 

Viscount  Palmertton  said,  that  although 
he  was  not  officially  informed  that  tiie 
duty  at  Viana  had  been  increased  from 
fifteen  percent,  to  twenty-nine  per  cent,  by 
the  local  authorities,  he  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  such  was  the  case. 

Bury  St.  Edmund's,]  Earl  Jermyn 
presented  a  petition  from  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's, complaining  of  the  appointment 
of  some,  and  of  the  non-appointment  of 
other  Magistrates  for  that  Borough ;  and 
his  Lordship  entered  into  a  statement 
upon  the  subject,  no  part  of  which  reached 
the  (gallery. 

Mr.  Scarlett  supported  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  and  referred  to  the  case  of 
Norwich,  where  the  Magistrates  had  been 
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nominated  from  party  and  political  mo- 
tives. Those  persons  in  whom  the  inha- 
bitants had  most  conBdence,  from  long 
knowledge,  had  been  left  out  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Roebuck  spoke  to  order.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  was  debating  on  a 
petition. 

The  Speaker  decided  that  such  a  course 
was  very  inexpedient. 

Lord  John  Russell  having  been  parti- 
cularly appealed  to  by  the  noble  Lord 
who  presented  the  petition,  would  either 
make  his  statement  now  or  on  a  future 
day,  to  which  the  debate  might  be  ad- 
journed. It  seemed  to  him  rather  an  ex- 
traordinary course  to  present  a  petition  to 
the  House  upon  the  subject  before  an  ap- 
peal had  been  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  That  was 
the  proper  course;  and  if  justice  were 
then  refused,  an  appeal  might  be  made 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  had  never 
heard  that  any  want  of  Magistrates  was 
felt  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's ;  if  any  were 
wanted,  he  was  quite  ready  to  add  to  the 
number  already  appointed.  Out  of  the 
list  presented  by  the  Town-council,  he 
had  rejected  three  persons ;  the  absence 
of  one  of  those  he  had  nominated  might 
possibly  occasion  a  temporary  inconve- 
nience. One  person  he  had  named  was 
certainly  an  attorney,  although  his  prac- 
tice had  been  to  rdect  attorneys  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  respectable  and  com- 
petent persons  could  be  foudS  without 
them.  This,  however,  afforded  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  resorting  to  the  House  in 
the  first  instance.  The  noble  Lord  had 
not  complained  that  the  persons  ap- 
pointed were  not  respectable ;  and  if  they 
were  not  numerous,  as  he  had  said  before, 
he  was  quite  willing  to  appoint  others.  If 
the  town-councils  of  the  kingdom  recom- 
mended individuals  of  liberal  principles, 
he  thought  it  would  be  some  time  before 
the  House  of  Commons  entertained  that 
objection,  and  decided  that  the  parties 
were,  therefore,  not  eligible.  During 
twenty  years  that  he  had  sat  in  the  House, 
he  had  constantly  seen  magistrates  ap- 
pointed from  party  and  political  motives, 
but  he  had  never  on  this  account  thought 
it  his  duty  to  complain,  as  long  as  the 
individuals  were  persons  of  respectable 
character,  and  adequate  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Now,  indeed,  a  differ- 
ent rule  of  conduct  seemed  to  prevail, 
and  a  course  was  taken  which  he  had 


never  ventured  to  adopt.  He  knew  that 
the  great  majority  of  Magistrates  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  had  long  been  opposed  to 
him  in  politics,  but  he  did  not  think  that 
a  constitutional  objection  to  their  being 
in  the  Commission.  That  party  could 
not  now  bear  to  lose  any  of  its  power; 
and  although  he  did  not  complain  of  the 
petition,  he  thought  that  the  House  could 
not  properly  entertain  the  question.  It 
was  quite  impossible  for  Parliament  to  in- 
stitute an  inquiry  into  the  particular  poli- 
tical opinions  of  different  individuals ;  and 
to  say  that  because  this  or  that  man,  how- 
ver  good  his  character,  and  however  large 
his  fortune,  had,  at  a  certain  time,  voted 
in  favour  of  certain  measures,  therefore,  he 
was  not  a  fit  person  to  be  placed  in  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace — that  was  a 
proposition  which  he  never  ventured  to 
make  when  he  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House;  and  he  was  sure  that  the 
noble  Lord,  after  the  very  fair  manner  in 
which  he  had  stated  the  case  of  the  peti- 
tioners, would  not  altogether  venture  to 
assert  that  doctrine^  a  doctrine  in  his  (Lord 
John  Russell's)  opinion,  most  injurious  to 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

The  &>licitor»Oeneral  had  the  honour 
of  holding  the  situation  of  Recorder  for 
the  Borough  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and 
he  regretted  that  he  had  not  been  aware 
of  the  intention  of  the  noble  Lord  to  pie- 
sent  the  petition  on  this  occasion;  be- 
cause, if  he  had,  he  would  have  been  in 
his  place  when  it  was  first  brought  for- 
ward. He  had  received  from  the  borough 
a  communication,  informing  him  that  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town 
had  been  duly  convened  by  the  mayor, 
at  which  they  had  come  to  certain  reso- 
lutions, which  they  had  requested  him, 
on  this  petition  bemg  presented,  to  state 
to  the  House.  It  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  state  them  at  length;  he  would 
confine  himself  to  stating  the  substance  of 
them,  which  was  this: — that  the  inhabit- 
ants being  duly  convened  by  the  mavor, 
in  consequence  of  a  report  that  such  a 
petition  as  the  one  now  before  the  House 
was  about  to  be  presented,  met,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  did  not  know 
that  any  public  meeting  of  the  burgesses 
had  taken  place  on  the  subject.  [Earl 
Jermyn:  It  was  not  pretended  to  be  a 
public  meeting].  Very  well ;  that  got  over 
the  difficulty  as  to  the  reception  of  the 
petition;  at  the  same  time  it  materially 
diminished  the  weight  anjl  importance  of 
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it.  At  the  meeting  of  the  iDhabitants, 
several  resolations  were  come  to,  the  last 
of  which  was,  **  That  this  meeting  fully 
belieTCy  that  those  persons  whose  names 
are  alr^dy  inserted  in  the  Commission  of 
the  Peace,  as  well  as  those  since  recom- 
mended by  the  Town-council  to  the 
CrowD,  are  suitable  and  proper  persons 
to  act  as  justices  of  the  peace  for  this  bo- 
rough, and  that  they  do  not  believe  that 
the  burgesses  have  in  any  instance  been 
deprived  of  that  proper  adjudication  of 
their  concerns  which  Parliament  has  pro« 
vided  for  them  by  legislative  enactment/' 

Earl  Jermyn  hardly  knew  whether  the 
debate  should  be  adjourned  or  not.  It 
was  very  unfortunate  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  thrown  so  much  asperity  into  the 
debate  already,  because  he  (Lord  Jermyn) 
had  merely  stated  the  facts  that  were 
complained  of  by  the  petitioners.  He 
was  not  himself  personally  aware  of  them. 
In  presenting  the  petition  which  had  been 
intrusted  to  him  by  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  constituents,  he  had  done  no  more 
than  his  duty.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
petition  which  made  it  at  all  irregular  or 
improper  to  present  it  to  the  House.  He 
was  sornf  he  had  not  the  opportunity  to 
commtroicate  to  the  Solicitor-General  his 
intention  to  present  the  petition  to-day. 
He  did  communicate  the  (act  to  the  noble 
Lord  on  Saturday  last,  and  also  on  Friday. 
With  respect  to  the  counter-resolution, 
referred  to  by  the  Solicitor-General,  it  did 
not  appear  to  him  that  the  circumstance 
of  the  meeting  being  held  in  the  absence 
of  the  mayor  altered  the  facts  of  the  case 
as  stated  in  the  petition.  He  thought 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
given  too  much  importance  to  the  meet- 
ing at  which  those  resolutions  were  passed. 
With  regard  to  one  statement  made  by 
the  noble  Lord,  he  begged  to  assure  the 
noble  Lord  that  this  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  heard  that  anv  communication 
had  been  made  of  a  wish  on  the  part  of 
any  persons  in  the  borough  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  gentleman  of  Conservative 
prmciples  to  the  madstracy.  He  was 
aware  that  a  wish  had  been  entertained 
for  the  appointment  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  neutral  in  politics,  but  not  for  any 
one  of  Conservative  principles. 

Lord  John  Russell  begged  to  assure  the 
nobie  Lord  that  he  found  no  fault  whatever 
with  the  course  pursued  by  the  noble  Lord ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  noble  Lord  had  given 
himfair  notice  of  his  intention  to  present  the 
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petition.  He  complained  of  those  who  had 
signed  this  petition,  and  had  intrusted  it 
to  the  noble  Lord,  for  not  making  correct 
representations  to  the  noble  Lord,  of  the 
real  state  of  the  facts  before  he  presented  it. 
Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Registration  Bill.  —  Half-Pay 
Officers.]  Lord  John  Russell  having 
moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  Report  of  the 
Registration  of  Births,  &c..  Bill, 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  said,  that  he 
was  anxious  to  bring  before  the  House 
the  cases  of  those  officers  who  had  been 
deprived  of  their  half-pay  without  a  trial, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  properly  inves- 
tigated. This  was  the  only  instance  in 
which  British  subjects  were  punished 
without  inquiry  and  without  being  heard 
in  their  defence,  and  in  which  individuals 
had  do  endure  great  indignity  and  injury, 
without  having  any  means  of  redress  in 
their  power.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  op- 
posite had,  on  a  recent  occasion,  compared 
the  incomes  received  by  the  clergy  of 
the  Irish  Church  with  those  of  the  door- 
keepers of  the  House.  He  was  willing  to 
admit,  that  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  clergy 
were  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb,  but  he 
did  not  consider  that  they  had  any  more 
reason  to  complain  in  that  respect  than 
the  officers  of  the  navy.  The  oldest  post- 
captain  on  the  list,  and  who  had  held  that 
rank  for  thirty-five  years,  was  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  half-pay  amounting  to  no  more 
than  264i.  a-year.  Those  of  thirty  years 
standing  received  only  228/.,  and  the 
others  only  19H.  But  officers  were  not 
allowed  to  enjoy  even  such  slender  pit- 
tances as  these  in  security ;  they  were  liable 
at  any  moment,  without  a  trial,  without 
being  brought  face  to  face  with  their 
accusers,  or  allowed  an  opportunity  of 
proving  their  innocence,  to  be  struck  off 
the  half-pay  list.  A  commander  of  fifty 
years  standing  was  only  entitled  to  a  half- 
pay  of  182/.  10s.,  and  if  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain  he  would  never  receive 
more  than  191/.  He  hoped,  then,  that 
gentlemen  opposite,  who  bad  dwelt  so 
much  on  the  poverty  of  the  Irish  clergy, 
would  be  induced  from  the  same  motives 
which  actuated  them  in  that  case  to  give 
their  support  to  his  proposition.  The 
noble  Lord  opposite  haa  appealed  to  the 
House  of  Commons  as  gentlemen  in 
favour  of  the  Irish  clergy,  and  he  (Sir  E. 
Codrington)  claimed  the  same  considera- 
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tion  for  officers  of  the  navy.  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen were  tittle  aware  of  what  those  of 
that  profession  underwent;  they  were  ex- 
posea  to  dangers  and  difficulties  to  which 
no  other  class  was  liable;  even  peace 
brought  no  repose  from  exertion ;  and  yet 
their  remuneration  was  proportionately 
less  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  the 
community.  He  was  not  now  contending, 
however,  for  an  augmentation  of  half- pay, 
all  that  he  now  asked  was,  that  they  might 
not  be  deprived  of  the  pittance  allowed 
them  without  any  reason  being  assigned 
for  it.  The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
had  charged  him  with  a  desire  to  procure 
these  papers  from  mere  motives  of  curio* 
sity ;  out  the  design  he  had  in  view  was, 
to  give  an  opportunity  to  officers  to  assert 
their  rights.  He  could  not  consent  that 
an  officer  should  be  swindled  out  of  his 
commission,  as  he  must  affirm  had  more 
than  once  been  done.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  asked  what  was  to  be  done  to  an 
officer  who  was  proved  to  have  acted  in  a 
manner  unbecoming  the  character  of  a 
gentleman?  Why,  such  a  man's  name 
ought  to  be  erased  from  the  list ;  but  what 
ground  could  there  be  for  depriving  a 
deserving  officer  of  his  commission  1 
"When  they  demanded  a  reform  of  the 
Pension  List,  they  were  told,  that  the 
pensions,  even  of  those  who  had  never 
done  anything  to  deserve  them,  must  be 
regarded  as  vested  rights ;  but  it  appeared 
that  the  receipt  of  half-pay  for  forty  or 
fifty  years  was  not  sufficient  to  constitute 
such  a  right.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  op- 
posite had  said,  that  if  ever  he  should 
return  to  the  station  he  had  occupied — 
that  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — he 
would  advise  the  Crown  to  strike  his  (Sir 
£.  Codrington's)  name  off  the  list,  if  he 
did  anything  unbecoming  the  character  of 
an  officer  or  a  gentleman.  The  expression 
used  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  seemed 
to  imply  a  doubt  whether  such  a  power 
rested  with  the  Crown  only,  or  might  be 
delegated  to  the  Admiralty.  Admiral 
Vernon  had  been  similarly  punished  by 
the  Admiralty  for  writing  a  pamphlet 
which  gave  oB^ence  to  them,  but  had  been 
reinstated  by  the  King,  after  tlie  twelve 
judges  had  been  consulted.  He  thought 
that  this  case  proved,  that  this  prerogative 
could  only  be  exercised  by  the  Sovereign 
himself.  But  he  begged  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  what  he  considered  to  be 
conduct  unbecoming  the  character  of  an 
officer  or  a   gentleman  ?     If  he  were  to 


employ  his  Majesty^  ships  in  the  coBvey- 
ance  of  building  materials  for  a  private 
residence,  he  should  like  to  know  if  that 
would  be  so  considered.  He  wished  for 
an  answer,  that  he  might  know  what  risk 
he  ran  of  los'mg  his  own  commission.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Admiralty  ought 
not  to  possess  the  arbitrary  power  of 
ruining  an  officer,  and,  even  if  they  did, 
ought  never  to  exercise  it.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Admiral  concluded  by  moving  for 
returns  of  the  names  of  all  officers,  of 
whatever  rank,  who  had  been  deprived  of 
their  half-pay  without  their  consent  or  the 
investigation  of  a  court-martial,  from  the 
year  1790  up  to  the  present  period,  with 
the  alleged  reasons  for  such  deprivation ; 
also  a  return  of  any  persons  whose  half, 
pay  had  been  restored  to  them,  subse- 
quently to  such  deprivation,  with  the 
alleged  reasons  for  such  restoration. 

Lord  John  Russell  would  not  enter  into 
the  question  raised  by  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend.  The  Order  of  the  Day  was  for 
proceeding  with  the  Bill  for  the  Registra- 
tion of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  and 
if  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  had  any 
motion  to  bring  forward,  he  thought  it 
necessary  for  him  to  show  that  the  House 
should  not  entertain  tliat  Bill^  and  that 
that  proposition  was  of  such  a  peculiar 
and  urgent  nature  that  the  Order  of  the 
Day  should  be  postponed.  He  did  not 
mean  to  advance  any  argument  for  or 
against  the  motion,  but  no  reason  bad 
been  given  why  the  House  should  not  now  ^ 
consider  the  Bill  which  stood  first  among 
the  Orders  of  the  Day. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  compkioed, 
that  whenever  he  brought  forward  this 
subject,  he  was  always  met  by  a  point  of 
form.  He  should  however  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  again  submitting  the  motion 
before  going  into  a  Committee  of  Supply* 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Order  of  the  Day  read ;  and  the  House 
went  into  a  Committee  to  re-consider  the 
Report  on  the  Bill  for  the  Registration  of 
Births. — On  the  first  clause, 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  he  rose  to  state  his 
main  objection  to  the  Registration  Bill, 
as  regarded  Births,  at  that  early  stage  of 
the  discussion,  because  it  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  could  not,  he  apprehended,  he 
removed  by  any  verbal  alteration  of  the 
clauses  in  the  Committee.  He  owned  he 
had  some  reluctance  to  explain  that  objection 
to  the  Committee,  because  it  was  one  con- 
nected with  the  religious (obliaativli^   and 
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advantafiec  vhieh  belonged  to  the 
EstabluSed  Church ;  and  be  knew,  that  of 
a}]  places  in  which  it  was.  possible  to  state 
objections  €/[  a  religious  character,  perhaps 
the  House  of  Commons  was  the  least  fitted 
for  discussing  them.  But  a  strong  sense  of 
duty  induced  him  not  to  permit  this  measure 
to  pass  through  the  House  without  pointing 
oat  those  objections  which  on  the  score  of 
religious  principles,  he  believed  attached  to 
it  The  Bill  provided  for  the  Registration 
of  Births  in  this  waj,  that  in  the  case  of 
every  birth,  the  patent  was  bound  to  give 
notice  of  that  birth,  and  to  state  the  name 
of  the  diild  at  the  same  time.  Now  the 
com^daint  tlmt  he  (Mr.  Goulbum)  made 
of  this  arrangement  was,  that  its  tendency 
would  be  to  dissociate  the  naming  of  the 
diild  ^m  the  baptism^  and  in  the  case  of 
ignorant  persons  it  would  induce  them  to 
withhold  the  inestimable  benefit  of  that  rite 
Irom  their  children.  It  was  impossible  to 
conceal  from  ourselves,  that  however  anxious 
the  Church  was,  that  the  humblest  of  her 
Members  should  be  fully  acquainted  with  the 
importance  of  her  Sacraments,  there 
were  many  among  her  profestdng  Mem- 
bers, who,  from  ignorance,  did  not  fully 
appreciate  the  benefits  which  thd  rite 
A  haptiam  conferred  upon  their  children, 
and  who  were  now  only  led  by  the 
temporal  consideration  of  the  necessity  of 

S'ving  those  children  names,  to  give  them 
e  benefit  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism, 
because  without  submitting  them  to  the 
latter  they  could  not,  at  Uie  present  time, 
assign  to  them  the  former.  If  the  two 
were  dissociated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  he 
(Mr.  Goulbum)  believed  it  would  go  far  to 
iocreaae  that  ignorance  which  already  pre- 
vailed too  widely  on  this  subject,  and  appa«- 
rently  to  sanction  the  persuasion  that  the 
child  once  named,  the  religious  ceremony 
might  be  omitted.  He  thought  every 
Member  in  that  House  (whether  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  or  not)  would 
sympathise  with  him  as  to  the  importance 
of  not  excluding  the  innocent  children  of 
ignorant  parents  from  the  inestimable  benefits 
resulting  from  the  rite  of  baptism  :  and  if 
the  effect  of  the  Bill  were  such  as  he  had 
reason  to  apprehend  it  would  be ;  vis.  that 
many  who  were  brought  to  be  registered 
would  never  afterwards  be  brought  to  the 
baptismal  font,  he  thought  they  would  agree 
with  him  in  saying  that,  however  great  and 
numerous  the  advantages  of  the  Bill  in 
other  respects  might  be, — however  neces- 
sary to  procure  connect  statistical  informa- 
tion,—however  useful  and  valuable  for  legal 
iaquiries-Hm  evil  would  be  caused  for  which 
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none  of  these  advantages  could  compensate. 
When  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  brought  forward  a 
measure  upon  this  subject  in  1834,  he 
stated  that  he  forbore  to  press  it,  because 
in  his  opinion  the  expense  it  would  entail 
upon  the  country  was  too  great,  and  was  a 
sufficient  reason  for  reconsidering  it;  all 
he  (Mr.  Goulbum)  aslied  of  the  noble  Lord 
was,  that  he  would  give  equal  consideration 
to  the  objection  which  he  was  urging, — of 
far  greater  importance  than  a  mere  pecu- 
niary objection  ;  one  connected  with  the 
spiritual  interests  of  these  innocent  chil^ 
dren.  He  did  not  ask  the  noble  Lord 
to  forego  the  benefit  of  a  general  re- 
gistration :  all  he  begged  was,  that  the 
noble  Lord  would  not  hold  out  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  an  induce- 
ment to  forego,  on  behalf  of  their  children, 
the  advantages  derivable  from  a  religioua 
ordinance,  by  dissociating,  in  his  act,  what 
had  been  from  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Christian  Church  associated  together,  the 
naming  of  a  child  and  the  rite  of  Bap- 
tism. Would  the  noble  Lord  gain  any- 
thing by  this  dissociation  ?  The  Bill  of 
the  noble  Lord  only  afforded,  after  all, 
secondary  evidence :  while  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  there  was  the  best  evidence 
that  could  be  afforded, — the  certificate  of 
baptism.  Under  the  Bill  of  the  noble 
Lord,  there  was  no  evidence  but  that  which 
was  drawn  from  intermediate  persons, 
who  might  have  an  interest  in  stating  the 
facts  incorrectly,  and  coming  before  a 
Court  of  Justice,  it  could  only  be  received 
as  secondary  evidence.  What  objection 
could  there  be  to  having  an  additional 
column,  in  the  present  Register,  in  which 
the  clergyman  might  insert  the  period  at 
which  the  child  was  born,  along  with  the 
name  7  This  plan  would  have  one  great 
advantage  over  that  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord,  that  it  would  not  impose  upon  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  any 
additional  trouble  :  for  under  this  Bill  they 
would  have,  whether  they  baptised  their 
children  at  the  Church  or  not,  to  give  the 
regular  notice  to  the  registrar.  It  was 
very  possible  under  the  Bill  of  the  noble 
Lord,  for  some  of  the  districts  to  be  of 
very  great  extent ;  and  individuals  residing 
in  those  districts  would  have  either  to  incur 
the  penalty  affixed  to  non-compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  or  to  incur  any 
inconvenience,  or  injury,  which  migl^t 
attend  their  journey  to  the  registrar. 
Take  the  cose  of  a  labouring  man,  residing 
a  considerable  disitance  from  the  Registry 
F2 
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of  the  district  to  ivhicb  he  belonged.  He 
would  either  have,  on  the  birth  of  every 
child,  to  incur  the  penalty  imposed  on 
him  for  not  obeying  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  or  to  lose  the  profit  arising  from  a 
day's  labour,  (to  him  perhaps  no  trifling 
matter)  and  run  the  risk  of  offending,  or 
even  injuring  by  his  absence,  the  employer 
on  whom  he  depended  for  daily  subsist- 
ence. But,  by  acting  on  the  plan  which 
he  (Mr.  Goulburn)  proposed,  the  la- 
bourer would  be  spared  the  double  duty 
of  attending  the  registrar,  and  also  the 
Churchy  to  obtain  baptism  for  his  child, 
while  you  would  have  the  same  degree  of 
evidence  as  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord  pro- 
vided. It  might  be  said,  that  he  (Mr.  Goul- 
burn) ought  to  have  prepared  clauses  to 
carry  into  effect  the  alterations  he  had  sug- 
gested, and  proposed  them  in  Committee: 
but  the  reason  he  had  not  done  so  was,  that 
he  thought  those  alterations  could  be  ren- 
dered far  more  effectual  by  those  who  had 
framed  the  whole  of  the  Bill,  and  who 
therefore  understood  the  correspondence 
and  connection  of  its  several  parts,  than  by 
any  individual  Member  of  the  House.  He 
had  DOW  stated  what  appeared  to  him  the 
main  objection  to  this  Bill  so  far  as  re- 
garded the  Registration  of  Births:  viz. 
that  he  could  not  consent  to  dissociate 
what  had,  from  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Christian  Church,  been  associated,  he  could 
not  consent  to  the  holding  out  by  those 
clauses  in  this  Bill  which  effected  this  dis- 
sociation, that  which  he  believed  would 
operate  as  a  Parliamentary  sanction  and 
encouragement  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
naming  of  the  child  was  the  first  and  most 
important  thing  to  be  considered,  and  that 
the  rite  of  baptism  was  but  of  secondary 
consideration.  He  begged  the  Committee  to 
consider,  if  the  Bill  passed  as  it  at  present 
stood,  what  a  situation  the  conscientious 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  would  be 
in;  they  would  feel  themselves  bound 
naturally  to  exhort  their  flocks,  both  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  not  to  forego  the 
rite  of  baptism,  and  to  lay  before  them 
the  necessity  of  bringing  their  children  to 
the  font.  And  he  (Mr.  Goulburn)  could 
not  but  fear,  that  their  conscientious  en- 
deavours to  arouse  the  ignorant  and  the 
indolent,  to  a  true  sense  of  the  advantages 
of  the  rite  of  baptism,  would  produce  in  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  a  dislike  of  the 
provisions  of  the  statute,  which  required 
them  to  bring  their  children  to  be  registered, 
whether  baptised  or  not. 


Lord  John  Russell:  Sir,  the  right  hoo. 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  has  acted  very  properly 
in  stating  his  objections  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  Bill,  because  undoubtedly  they 
are  objections  which  go  to  the  very  princi- 
ple of  the  Bill, — the  establishment  of  a 
civil  Registry  of  Births,  Marriages^  and 
Deaths.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who 
framed  this  Bill,  that  with  respect  to 
Births,  the  State  ought  to  establish  a  civil 
registry,  common  to  persons  of  all  reli- 
gious persuasions,  not  a  registry  of  mem* 
bers  of  the  established  Church  only ;  or  of 
any  other  denomination,  but  one,  in  the 
benefits  of  which  all  might  alike  partake. 
Now,  Sir,  such  being  the  object  of  the 
Bill  it  is  quite  evident,  that  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  proposes  couki 
not  be  effected  without  entirely  foregoing 
that  object, — without  framing  the  Bill  in  a 
totally  different  way.  He  says,  the  Bill 
might  be  framed  in  such  a  manner,  as  that 
the  clergyman,  at  the  baptism,  might  enter 
in  the  registry  the  time  of  the  child's 
birth.  But  he  seems  to  forget,  that  there 
are  a  ereat  many  persons  who  would  not 
be  inclined  to  administer  to  their  children 
the  ordinance  of  baptism,  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Mr.  Ooulbum:  I  referred  only  to  the 
case  of  Members  of  that  Church, — I  do 
not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  Members  of 
any  other. 

Lord  John  Russell:  Exactly.  And 
then  arises  the  very  objection  which  1  have 
just  stated :  viz.,  that  the  plan  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  impose  upon  persons 
not  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England, 
the  burden  of  a  ceremony  not  according 
to  their  belief,  or  it  will  make  necessary  two 
separate  registers : — one  register,  belong- 
ing to  Members  of  the  Ch  urch  of  England, 
the  other,  those  who  differ  from  her.  With 
respect  to  the  births  and  deaths  of  par- 
ties, they  are  matters  which  no  doubt 
concern  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and 
in  which  no  religious  difference  ought  to 
be  admitted  :  therefore,  I  say,  there  should 
be  one  register, — and  that  that  should  be 
a  register  taking  notice  of  no  religious 
creed,  but  common  to  all  the  members  of 
the  community.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  (and  I  know  it  is  an  objection  which 
is  often  urged  against  this  Bill)  that  in  as 
much  as  you  ask  only  the  name  of  the 
child  and  do  not  require  the  baptism  to  be 
stated,  you  thereby  produce  an  impression 
in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  that  the  rite 
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of  baptism  may  be  dispensed  with :  and 
that  the  name  having  been  regbtered,  they 
would  never  attend  the  Church,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  their  children  baptised. 
Sir,  that  is,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
properly  said,  an  objection  founded  on  the 
ignorance  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people ; 
and  I  say,  that  if  that  ignorance  does  exist 
(and  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it  stated  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  as  well  as  by  many 
others,  that  it  does  to  a  great  extent  pre- 
vail) I  say  the  cure  for  that  is  to  give  the 
people  knowledge,  to  dispel  that  ignorance. 
I  say  it  is  the  fault  of  Parliament, — I  do 
not  say  it  is  the  foult  of  the  Church, — but 
the  fault  of  Parliament,  which  has  left  the 
people  in  that  ignorance.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  frame  our  laws  for  that  ignorance 
or  that  you  should  give  up  the  benefits  of 
a  national  register,  because  you  wish  to 
connect  two  things, — the  registering  of  the 
name, — I  do  not  say  the  giving  of  the 
name,  but  the  registering  of  the  name  and 
the  rite  of  baptism.  If  you  wish  the  peo- 
ple to  avail  tnemselves  of  a  certain  rite  of 
the  Church,  I  say  they  ought  to  be  taught 
by  the  State,  and  sufficiently  enlightened 
in  the  duties  of  their  religion.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say,  that  you  ought  to  encour- 
age their  ignorance,  and  hold  out  a  pre- 
mium to  that  ignorance,  by  refusing  to 
pass  a  Bill  for  a  national  register.  There- 
fore, certainly,  I  adhere  to  my  original  opi- 
nion; that  you  ought  to  have  a  register 
for  persons  of  all  religious  persuasions. 
Even  if  it  were  necessary  or  expedient  to 
effect  the  object  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  in  view,  it  might  be  effected  in 
a  much  simpler  manner.  You  might  enact 
that  the  Christian  name  should  not  be 
entered  in  the  register  till  after  the  bap- 
tism ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  impossible  to 
attain  the  great  end  we  have  in  view, — the 
establishment  of  a  general  register — but  by 
some  machinery  similar  to  that  provided 
in  this  Bill :  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
not  explained  how  he  would  propose  to 
deal  with  those  persons  who  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  adult  baptism  :•  -in  their  case  it 
would  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  period 
of  a  birth  which  took  place  perhaps  eight- 
een or  twenty  years  back.  It  is  evident  of 
how  little  value  the  evidence  of  the  Church 
register  would  be  in  this  case :  it  would 
in  fact  be  no  evidence  at  alh  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  I  think  you  ought  to  make 
your  register,  a  register,  not  of  baptisms, 
Imt  of  births, 
firtRofrnt  B^  Inglii  thought^  that  the 
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difficulty  which  the  noble  Lord  appro- 
hended  might  easily  be' met  by  there  being 
a  provision  to  this  effect  ^that  registers  of 
the  births  and  deaths  of  Dissenters  should 
be  opened  at  Dissenting  meeting  houses, 
and  that  copies  of  them  should  periodically 
(annually,  biennially,  or  at  other  intervals, 
as  the  provision  might  be)  be  forwarded  to 
the  Central  Registration  Office.  This,  he 
thought,  would  supply  the  State  with  the 
necessary  information,  whether  for  national 
or  for  legal  purposes,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  obviate  all  the  objections 
which  had  been  raised  to  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  Bill,  on  the  score  of  the  mischievous 
influence  it  would  have  upon  certain 
classes  of  the  population  in  tempting 
them  to  forego  the  rite  of  baptism  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinances  of  the  Established 
Church.  He  admitted  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  noble  Ixrd,  that  a  register 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  national  and 
legal  purposes;  but  he  could  not  think 
that  there  was  any  necessity  for  running 
counter  to  the  opinions  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  large  body  of  the  public,  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  clergy.  He  had  many  other  objec- 
tions to  the  Bill  as  it  now  stood.  For  in- 
stance, it  was  difficult  to  be  seen  how  the 
registry  was  to  be  induced  among  certain 
classes  of  the  population.  If  it  was  to  be 
voluntary,  there  was  then  no  occasion  for 
a  general  register,  because  the  members 
of  the  Church,  being  satisfied  with  the 
present  system,  let  the  Dissenters  main- 
tain their  own  register.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  to  be  compulsory,  whether 
the  compulsion  was  by  way  of  fine  or  of 
domiciliary  visit,  considerable  objection 
must  arise.  If  by  fine,  was  it  to  be  a  fixed 
amount,  or  was  it  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  means  of  the  payer  ?  If  fixed,  it  must 
operate  partially  as  between  rich  and  poor, 
and  if  proportional  it  must  induce  a  species 
of  minute  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of 
individuals.  If  it  was  by  domiciliary  visits 
that  the  practice  of  registering  was  to  be 
enforced,  the  persons  intrusted  with  the 
office  would  require  to  be  armed  with  such 
powers  as  Englishmen  would  not  readily 
submit  to.  On  the  score  of  expense,  too, 
he  objected  to  the  plan,  as  it  would  lead 
to  the  necessity  of  imposing  a  burthen  on 
parishes  for  the  maintenance  of  a  registry- 
office.  But  after  all,  his  main  objections 
to  the  Bill  were  religious  ones.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  Bill,  because,  for  the  first 
time,  it  separated  the  form  of  naming  the 
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child  from  the  rite  of  Christian  baptism — 
a  rite  which  had  been  observed  and  re- 
spected since  the  existence  of  the  Church. 
He  objected  to  it  also  because  it  went  to 
tempt  certain  classes  of  the  people,  conse- 
quently to  forego  the  right  or  baptism; 
and,  finally,  he  objected  to  the  measure 
because  it  tended  to  bring  the  regularly 
ordained  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  the  level  of  the  ambulatory  minis- 
ter of  fluctuating  congregrations ;  and 
because  it  would  have  the  effect  of  degrad- 
ing and  bringing  into  contempt  a  portion 
of  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  had  always  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  sacred  and  essentially  necessary. 

Dr.  Lushingtmi  said,  ll^e  rip;ht  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  had  urged  as  his  principal 
objection  to  this  Bill  that,  by  requiring 
the  registry  of  the  name  of  9  child,  prior 
to  the  administration  of  the  rite  of  baptism, 
injury  would  be  done  to  the  cause  of  reli* 
gion,  and  the  Established  Church.  Now 
he,  (Dr.  Lushington)  felt  as  much  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  impropriety  of 
attempting  to  discuss  any  question  in  this 
House,  which  had  the  slightest  reference  to 
matters  of  religion.  But  at  the  same  lime 
he  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  he 
could  not  anticipate  anything  like  that  ex. 
tent  of  evil  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
seemed  to  dread.  He  (Dr.  Lushington) 
could  not  think,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  if 
they  were  convinced  of  the  value  of  the 
rite  of  baptism  would  be  deterred  from 
obeying  the  directions  of  their  Church, 
because  they  were  required  to  register 
their  children  within  a  given  period  after 
their  birth ;  nor  could  he  think  that  such 
a  provision  could  fairly  be  characterized 
as  tempting  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  depart  from  the  directions  of 
their  church.  The  only  evidence  he  had 
seen,  which  would  warrant  him  in  ascrib- 
ing to  this  Bill  the  effects  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  ascribed  to  it,  was 
the  evidence  of  persons  inhabiting  the 
district  of  St.  Giles.  He  (Dr.  Lushing- 
ton) thought  that  those  persons  greatly 
undervalued  the  understanding  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  the  vast  in- 
crease in  knowledge  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  last  thirty  years,  who 
imagined  that  they  would  be  at  once 
neglectful  of  one  of  the  duties  which  their 
religion  imposed,  and  regardless  of  the 
&dvaQU|t9  wbiob  flowed   fivoi  \U  ob* 


servance.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed,  that  with  the  name  of  the  child 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Church  register, 
at  the  time  of  baptism,  the  date  of  its 
birth.  With  great  deference  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  (Dr.  Lushington) 
would  suggest,  that  it  was  notorious  the 
baptism  of  children  in  the  Church  did  not 
take  place  within  a  month,  six  months,  or 
even  sometimes  twelvemonths  after  the 
birth ;  and  did  it  follow  that  the  person, 
who  brought  the  child  to  the  font  would 
be  necessarily  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances attending  its  birth  ?  Even  taking 
it  for  granted  that  they  were,  was  there 
not  a  great  difference  in  the  evidence  of  a 
person,  as  to  a  certain  fact  given  a  few 
days  after  it  occurred,  and  when  given 
after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time. 
Under  the  present  system  of  registration, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  any- 
thing of  certamty  respecting  the  facts 
which  were  to  be  entered  in  the  register. 
The  clergyman  entered  the  names  as  he 
performed  the  ceremony ;  it  was  no  part 
of  his  duly  to  make  any  inquiry,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  facts  he 
was  to  enter.  Would  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  require  the  clergyman  before 
he  administered  the  rite  of  baptism,  to  put 
questions  to  the  parties  attending  with  the 
child  for  that  purpose.  First,  he  (Dr.  L.) 
would  remark,  that  as  he  had  just  stated, 
the  evidence  in  many  cases  would  be  of 
little  value,  being  given  after  a  long  lapse 
of  time;  and  next,  it  would  be  imposing 
an  onerous  duty  upon  the  clergyman,  and 
one  which,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  not  fair  to 
impose  upon  him.  Besides,  how  were 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  other  de- 
nominations,— for,  was  it  not  likely  that 
many  would  assume  that  title  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute  as 
regarded  registration,  if  the  exemption 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
were  to  be  made.  In  short,  it  was  dear 
in  his  (Dr.  L.'s)  opinion,  that  under  the 
plan  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  re- 
gister would  ba  totally  ineffective.  HeXD*"* 
L.^  utterly  denied  that  the  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  afford  relief  to  the  Dissenters. 
He  considered  the  question  embraced  in  the 
Bill  to  be  one  of  ereat  national  importance, 
and  to  those  who  understood  anything 
about  the  difficulties  which  were  experienc- 
ed in  the  tracing  of  pedigrees  its  advantage 
would  be  too  manifest  to  need  explanatioa. 
At  prosit  M&rcbei  alter  ptdigrcea  were 
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attended  with  immense  delay  and  expense, 
persons  had  to  go  all  over  the  kingdom  to 
ascertain  where  such  a  person  was  buried 
—where  another  was  born,  and  so  on; 
and,  in  the  mtyority  of  instances,  their 
search  was  after  all  unsuccessful  and  un- 
satisfactory. And  he  (Dr.  L.)  considered 
thai  the  members  of  the  Church  of  £ng. 
land  were  fully  as  much  interested  as 
Dissentersy  in  the  Establishment  of  a 
Bstional  register.  It  bad  been  said, 
that  this  Bill  would  for  the  first  time 
separate  two  things,  which  from  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Christian  Church  had  been 
associated — the  naming  of  the  child,  and 
the  rite  of  baptism.  That  was  not  a  cor- 
rect representation,  for  though  the  Bill  re- 
quired tiie  parent  to  slate  the  name  which 
lie  intended  to  give  to  his  child  at  the 
time  of  re|^istration,  there  were  express 
provisions  in  the  Bill  to  this  effect,  that 
ne  might  change  the  name  of  the  child  if 
he  thought  fit  at  the  baptism ;  and  it  was 
too  much  to  suppose  that  any  parent  of 
common  understanding  would  say,  '*  I 
have  DOW  given  my  chUd  the  benefit  of  a 
eivil  registry,  therefore  I  will  not  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism." The  scheme  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
was  this — that  the  ministers  of  all  Dis- 
senting congre^tions  should  have  the 
power  of  keeping  their  own  registries. 
Ue  (Dr.  L.)  was  surprised  at  such  a  pro- 
position. Did  not  his  hon.  Friend  know 
that  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  a 
registry  was,  that  it  should  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  the  best  possible  security,  com- 
bined with  easiness  of  access.  And  how 
could  these  objects  be  attained  among 
Dissenting  congregations — the  ministers 
of  which  were  always  moving,  and  in  some 
denominations  only  continued  for  a  short 
period  at  any  station.  The  hon.  Baronet 
nad  asked  how  the  Bill  was  to  be  carried 
into  operation  ?  He  considered  that  such 
an  objection  should  have  been  tak^n  at  an 
earlier  period.  But  he  must  observe,  in 
bis  Ofunion,  when  they  were  making  an 
experiment  of  such  great  importance  as 
the  e^ahlishment  of  a  general  register, 
tbej  abouid  take  the  best  means  of 
giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
they  ought  not  to  oe  made  at  drsi  too 
ooeroiu  upon  the  public.  And  with  re- 
pai  to  the  case  which  had  been  put  by 
,3ie  ri^t  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  (Mr. 
.Gottlbom)  of  the  loss  which  the  poor 
UiQuier  voidd  incur  io  ipme  caseff^  from 


the  extent  of  the  districts  in  which  he 
resided,  in  registering  his  children,  he  (Dr. 
L.)  would  take  it  upon  himself  to  assert, 
that  very  few  labourers  would  (even  allow- 
ing one  child  a  year  for  ten  years)  feel 
it  a  great  burden  that  he  had  to  spend  one 
day  a-year  in  obtaining  for  his  children 
the  advantao;es  resulting  from  inserting 
their  names  m  the  national  register.  He 
allowed,  that  the  penalty  in  case  of  non- 
compliance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
f20s,)  was  small;  but  was  it  not  better 
ar,  in  making  a  ^reat  experiment  of  this 
kind  for  the  first  time,  to  run  the  risk  of 
erring  by  too  small,  than  too  laree  penal- 
ties. Information  would  spread  rapidly 
upon  this  subject.  When  this  Bill  had 
passed  there  would  not,  he  (Dr.  L.)  ven- 
tured to  assert,  be  an  alehouse  in  the 
country  in  which  its  merits  would  not  be 
discussed  ;  it  would  be  matter  of  discourse 
every  where,  and  there  would  be  soon,  not 
an  individual  in  any  rank,  or  any  denomi- 
nation, who  would  not  become  acquainted 
with  it,  and  duly  estimate  its  advantages. 
With  regard  to  the  existing  system  of  re- 
gistration, the  result  of  his  experience  was 
this.  A  great  improvement  had  undoubt- 
edly taken  place,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  in  the  state  of  the  registers  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  kept  and  preserved.  But  there 
had  been  cases  in  which  sufficient  care — he 
would  not  use  a  harsher  word — had  not 
been  exercbed  over  them,  to  prevent  loss 
or  obliteration.  And  when  it  was  con- 
sidered that  they  were  very  often  kept,  not 
in  the  Church,  but  at  the  minister's  resi- 
dence, and  that  during  a  vacancy  (which 
often  lasted  for  a  considerable  time)  there 
was  no  person  who  had  the  care  of  them, 
the  wonder  was,  not  that  so  many,  but 
that  so  few  were  lost,  or  injured.  Upon 
the  whole,  he  (Dr.  L.)  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  objections  urged  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  the  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
were  not  of  an^  weight,  and  that  neither 
of  their  propositions  could  be  acceded  to 
without  giving  up  the  object  for  which 
the  Bill  was  introduced.  Pie  had  onl/one 
word  more.  The  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  had  said,  that  the 
reason  for  introducing  this  measure  had 
been  to  degrade  the  clergy.  He  (Dr.  L.) 
could  not  but  consider  such  expressions 
as  ill-calculated  to  uphold  the  character  of 
the  Church  of  Englaodi  and  to  produce 
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that  harmony  and  good  feeling  among  all 
denominations  of  Christians,  which  all 
must  desire  to  see.  On  the  contrary,  he 
(Dr.  L.)  must  say,  that  it  was  calculated 
to  prejudice  the  character  of  the  clergy  of 
that  Church,  and  to  hold  them  up  to  the 
odium  of  the  people  of  England,  to  say 
that  a  measure  which  professed  to  confer 
a  great  public  benefit^  could  not  be  carried 
into  effect  except  through  the  medium  of 
their  degradation. 

Dr.  Bowring  thought,  that  the  object  of 
the  Bill  had  been  misunderstood  by  those 
who  objected  to  it.  It  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  baptism,  because  that  was 
a  religious  act  in  which  the  whole  com- 
munity were  not  concerned,  but  what  it 
had  to  do  with  was  the  fact  of  birth — a 
fact  which  was  important  to  the  whole 
community.  What  was  wanted  in  this 
country  was  a  registration  of  those  facts 
with  which  the  community  were  interested; 
the  birth,  the  marriage,  and  the  death  of 
individuals.  In  most  countries  those 
facts  were  registered,  so  that  it  was  easy 
to  trace  any  individual  from  the  time  of 
his  birth  to  his  death  by  means  of  the 
National  Register.  It  had  been  suggested 
that  the  clergy  should  continue  in  the 
custody  of  the  Registers.  On  that  point 
he  (Dr.  Bowring)  would  only  state  the 
following  fact,  given  in  evidence  by  a 
friend  of  his  before  the  Registration  Com- 
mittee. At  the  last  Revolution  in  France 
and  Belgium,  the  clergy  endeavoured  to 
regain  possession  of  the  right  of  registra- 
tion. But  the  civil  registration  had  become 
so  popular,  so  useful,  so  efficient,  that  the 
Legislature  refused  to  eive  it  them.  In 
the  present  system  ot  registration,  he 
(Dr.  Bowring)  must  observe,  that  there 
was  no  distinction  made  between  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  children,  and  conse- 
quently no  security  to  the  public  in  cases 
of  disputed  titles  to  propertv.  This  Bill 
supplied  that  deficiency,  and  would  be  in 
his  opinion  of  great  advantage.  He  could 
not  refrain  from  making  one  remark  in 
conclusion.  He  had  observed,  (and  it  was 
the  case  here)  that  whenever  opposition 
was  made  by  the  great  body  of  the  clergy 
to  any  measure  useful  and  advantageous 
to  the  whole  community,  there  was  always 
to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  that  oppo- 
sition, something  in  the  shape  of  fees 
or  emoluments. 

Mr.  Potter  expressed  his  great  satisfac- 
tion that  such  a  measure  as  that  before 
tho  Houfo  had  been  introduced,  j 


Mr.  Estcourt  observed,  that  in  most 
cases  the  clergyman,  before  baptism,  in- 
'quired  as  to  the  age  of  the  child,  and  who 
were  its  parents.  That,  however,  was 
not,  he  knew,  sufficient  to  render  the 
registry  of  baptism  evidence  of  birth ;  bat 
if  the  Legislature  would  enable  the  clergy 
to  register  both  circumstances  at  the  period 
of  baptism  the  object  which  they  had  in 
view  would  be  ascertained  without  the 
complicated  machinery  of  this  Bill,  which 
he  agreed  would  operate  to  discourage  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  from 
having  their,  children  baptised. 

Mr.  Pease  said,  the  great  object  of  this 
Bill  was  to  effect  a  system  of  registration 
which  would  be  complete  and  satisfactory, 
not  to  any  particular  body,  but  to  the 
community  at  large.  He  thought  the  Bill 
would  effect  that  object.  He  entirely 
agreed  in  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  that  it  was  improper  to  place 
burthens  upon  the  necks  of  one  denomina^ 
tion  of  Christians,  which  would  induce  the 
members  of  that  denomination  to  neglect 
a  religious  rite.  But  the  same  principle 
should  be  carried  out  to  Church-rates, 
imposed  as  they  were  upon  the  members 
of  different  denominations,  who  had  in  ad- 
dition to  support  their  own  religious 
services.  He  (Mr.  Pease)  thought  the 
idea,  that  this  Bill  would  tempt  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
neglect  a  rite  of  that  Church,  was  perfectly 
absurd.  He  (Mr.  Pease]  could  say  on 
behalf  ofhisdenomination,that  though  there 
might  be  some  trifling  inconvenience  con- 
nected with  this  Bill  as  it  regarded  them  in 
particular,  yet  they  were  perfectly  satisfied 
with  it  as  a  whole,  as  being  a  measure  cal- 
culated to  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  the 
community  at  large,  in  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  universal  registration. 

Mr.  Baines  said,  the  objection  which 
had  been  raised  as  to  the  inconvenience 
this  Bill  would  occasion  to  heads  of 
families,  fell  to  the  ground,  because  it  was 
not  necessary  for  the  parents  personally 
to  attend  the  Registrar,  a  letter,  or  a 
messenger,  would  convey  the  information 
equally  as  well.  And  with  regard  to  what 
he  might  term  the  conscientious  objection, 
that  this  Bill  would  encourage  the  omis- 
sion of  the  rite  of  baptism,  he  (Mr, 
Baines)  considered  it  would  have  the  con- 
trary effect ;  it  would  induce  clergymen  to 
be  more  zealous  in  laying  before  their 
congregations  the  importance  of  attcndiog^ 
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to  that  ofdiBance.  He  was  sorry  that  the 
boo.  BaroDety  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
Tersty  of  Oxford ,  had  not  spared  the 
injortoos  reflections  which  he  had  made  on 
tlie  Disaenthig  meeting  houses,  in  the  com- 
parison which  he  had  made  between  them 
and  the  Chnrch.  Both  would  be,  he 
(Mr.  Baines)  trusted,  roads  to  Heaven ; 
and,  therefore,  whether  the  Church  was  to 
be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  meeting 
boose,  or  the  meeting  house  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Church,  was  of  very 
little  consequence. 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  he  was  not  hostile, 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  favourable,  to  a 
general  register,  and  the  plan  he  proposed 
would  not  interfere  with  the  attaining  that 
object.  But  if  it  could  not  be  obtained 
but  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  religious  rite,  he 
(Mr.  Goulbum)  did  not  feel  prepared  to 
purchase  it  with  all  its  advantages  at  such 
a  price.  It  did  not  follow,  however,  that 
because  the  registers  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  to  be  retained,  that  they 
mi^t  not  all  be  carried  into  a  general 
Roister. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  27th,  which  provides  for  the 
ezpences  of  registration,  by  imposing  a 
certain  diarge  on  the  parish  rates, 

Mr.  Trevor  declared,  that  this  expense, 
which  was  obviously  for  a  national  object, 
ought  not  to  fSsll  on  the  parochial  funds, 
but  on  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

On  this  point  the  Committee  divided, 
when  there  appeared  for  the  original 
Clause :  Ayes  71 ;  Noes  28-- Majority  43. 

Clauaes  to  33,  agreed  to. 

House  resumed.  Committee  to  sit 
again. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  June  7,  1836. 

Knrvnk]    BiDs.  Read  a  fint  tiiD«.«-JiidkUl  Ratiflcttloni 


PecftiaHprae&ted.  By  Um  ItaNjiMit  of  DowHSKima  Drom 
Ncwiy,  Sn  fsroax  of  Amondments  made  by  their  Lord- 
drfpf  to  Qm  Ixidi  Miraicipal  Corporations  Act.  By  leTeral 
■ohig  Loida  ftom  variout  placoi  fbr  tha  batter  Obterv- 
aneaorUiaSabbaClu 

RoMAV Catholic  Clbrgt  (Irblavd)] 
Lord  Lyndkurst  rose  to  present '  a  petition 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of 
Ireland,  complaining  of  great  injustice  and 
oppression  to  which  he  had  been  exposed, 
and  requestbg  the  interposition  and  pro* 
tection  of  their  Lordships'  House.  He 
(Lord  Lyndhnrst)  certainly  could  not  in 
that  instance  venture  to  say,  that  their 
ffOidsfaipa  €<nild  Ikflfoi4  the  petitioner  th^ 


redress  for  which  he  prayed  ;  but  as  the 
petition  was  respectfully  worded,  and  as 
the  facts  to  which  the  petitioner  referred 
appeared  to  him  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  to  be 
well  authenticated,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
state  them  to  their  Lordships.  The 
petitioner,  whose  name  was  Dr.  Mulholland, 
had  for  many  years  held  a  Roman  Catholic 
living  in  the  county  of  Louth,  and, 
according  to  testimonials  which  he  had 
seen,  Dr.  Mulholland,  had  obtained  respect 
and  esteem  for  his  piety  and  good  conduct 
from  all  persons  in  the  district  in  which  he 
resided.  It  happened,  however,  that  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  bring  upon  him- 
self the  animosity  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  in  an  adjoining  parish,  and  that 
individual  thought  himself  justified  in 
circulating  calumnies  greatly  to  the  preju- 
dice and  disadvantage  of  the  petitioner. 
Under  these  circumstances,  in  justification 
of  his  character,  he  applied  to  the  titular 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  the  province, 
at  that  time  Dr.  Kelly.  Dr.  Kelly  saw 
the  propriety  of  the  appeal,  and  directed 
his  vicar-general  to  investigate  the  matter. 
The  result  of  the  investigation  was,  that 
the  vicar-general  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  foundation  whatever  for 
the  charges  preferred  against  the  petitioner, 
and  he  accordingly  directed  the  person 
preferring  them  to  make  a  public  apology. 
This,  however,  that  person  reinsed  to  do ; 
and  under  these  circumstances,  the  peti- 
tioner had  no  alternative  but  to  bring  an 
action  in  one  of  the  civil  courts  for  de- 
famation of  character.  The  action  was 
brought  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
Ireland,  and  after  a  full  investigation  of 
the  whole  matter,  a  verdict  was  pronounced 
by  the  jury  in  favour  of  the  petitioner.  His 
conduct  having  thus  been  twice  investiga- 
ted— first  before  the  domestic  tribunal 
appointed  by  the  titular  Archbishop,  and 
afterwards  l)efore  a  jury  of  his  country- 
men, he  felt  that  his  character  was  com- 
pletely vindicated,  and  of  course  expected 
that  the  matter  would  there  have  been 
allowed  to  rest.  In  a  very  short  time 
afterwards,  however,  he  was  removed  from 
his  living  by  the  authority  of  the  titular 
Roman  Catholic  Primate,  without  any 
reason  whatever  being  assigned  for  his 
removal,  except  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  instituted  the  civil  action  against  a 
brother  priest«  Itappeared  extraordinary  to 
the  petitioner,  and  he  thought  it  must  also 
appear  extraordinary  to  their  Lordsbipst 
ibat  this  course  should   be  adopted  § 
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.  because,  adverting  to  the  testimony  that 
was  given  by  the  Romaa  Catholk  bishops 
before  the  CommissioDers  of  Education, 
and  in  particular  of  an  individual  of  great 
eminence,  Dr.  M'Hale,  he  found  it  stated 
over  and  over  again,  in  the  most  distinct 
terms,  that,  in  vindication  of  a  civil  right,  it 
was  no  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Pope's  bull  to  the  contrary,  for  an 
ecdesiasticof  that  Church  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings before  a  civil  tribunal  against  a 
brother  divine.  If  their  Lordships  referred 
to  the  evidence  given  before  the  Education 
Commission,  they  would  see,  that  questions 
upon  that  particular  point  were  put  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  and  in  a  manner 
the  most  sifting,  and,  that  over  and  over 
again  the  same  answer  was  returned.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  petitioner,  feeling 
himself  deeply  injured,  appealed  to  the 
superior  authority  of  his  Church  at  the 
Court  of  Rome.  There  a^in  the  matter 
underwent  a  fresh  investigation,  which 
terminated  by  a  rescript  being  forwarded 
from  Rome  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch* 
bishop  in  Ireland,  recommending,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  that  the  petitioner  should 
be  reinstated  in  his  living.  In  the  mean- 
time Dr.  Kellv  died,  and  Dr.  Crolly  was 
appointed  titular  Primate  in  his  stead.  The 
rescript  was  handed  to  that  reverend 
person  ;  he  read  it,  considered  it,  said  that 
its  recommendation  should  be  obeyed,  and 
that  the  petitioner  should  be  reinstated  in 
his  living.  Thus  the  petiiioner  supposed 
that  every  thing  was  done  according  to 
his  wish,  and  as  the  justice  of  the  case 
seemed  to  require.  In  a  shor^time,  how- 
ever, Dr.  Crolly  told  him  that  he  bad 
altered  his  mind— that  he  should  not 
reinstate  him — that  the  love  and  veneration 
which  he  felt  for  the  memory  of  his 
reverend  predecessor.  Dr.  Kelly,  was  such 
that  be  could  not  by  possibility  reinstate 
one  whom  that  excellent  ecclesiastic  had 
seen  reason  to  dispossess.  The  petitioner 
asked  Dr.  Crolly  if  he  had  any  thing  to 
find  fault  with  in  his  character  or  conduct  ? 
*^  Quite  the  contrary/' said  Dr.  Crolly, 
''  I  consider  you  a  model  of  piety  and  good 
conduct ;  but  for  the  reason  I  have  stated 
I  cannot  reinstate  you."  At  the  same  time 
Dr.  Crolly  expressed  himself  so  completely 
satisfied  with  the  petitioner's  conduct,  that 
he  gtAve  him  a  paper  attesting  bis  merits  in 
the  strongest  tems,  and  stating  tb^^  bd 
was  distinguished  in  the  highest  A 

J»r  seilf  pi#«yf  And  doctrine,  Uq^^^ 
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circumstances  the  petitioner  again  thought 
it  right  to  appeal  to  the  tribunal  at  Rome, 
where  the  matter  was  again  investigated 
with  the  same  results.  Meanwhile  tht 
petitioner  was  requested  not  to  leare 
Ireland,  and  Dr.  Murray,  the  titular  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  requested  him,  for  the 
sake  of  maintaining  peace  and  harmony  is 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  to 
accept  of  a  curacy.  The  petitioner  offered 
at  once  to  do  so.  ''  I  will  accept  a 
curacy,"  said  he,  **  if  Dr.  Crolly  will 
appoint  me."  Dr.  Crolly  promised  to  do 
so,  and  the  petitioner  relied  on  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  promise*  In  a  few  days, 
however,  Dr.  Crolly  again  told  him,  that 
he  had  changed  his  mind — ^that  he  would 
not  give  him  a  curacy  in  Ireland,  but  that 
he  might,  if  he  thought  propery  go  to 
America,  or  elsewhere.  These  were  the 
facts  of  the  case.  A  clergyman  was 
calcumniated — he  appealed  for  redress  to 
the  domestic  tribunal  appointed  under 
his  immediate  ecclesiastical  superior,  anin- 
vestigation  took  place — he  was  acquitted  of 
all  blame — his  conduct  was  approved — the 
party  calumniating  him  was  desired  to 
make  amends — this  the  party  refused  to 
do — he  then  appealed  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  which  he  was  justified  in  doing— 
which  a  due  regard  to  his  character  bound 
him  to  do — which,  according  to  the 
authorities  to  whose  testimony  he  (Lord 
Lyndhurst)  had  referred,  was  no  offence 
against  the  rules  of  his  Church — a  jury 
of  his  countrymen,  after  a  full  investigation 
of  the  matter,  completely  vindicateid  his 
character,  and  pronounced  a  verdict  against 
his  calumniator — he  was  described  by  his 
ecclesiastical  superior  as  highly  distinguish- 
ed for  zeal,  piety,  and  doctrine — and  yet, 
under  ail  these  circumstances,  he  was 
stripped  of  his  living  because  he  dared  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  laws  of  his  country. 
In  the  course  of  his  statement  be  (Lord 
Lyndhurst)  had  referred  to  a  document  fo 
which  he  begged  to  call  their  Lordships' 
attention,  because  it  showed  how  little 
attention  was  paid  to  those  prohibitioDsand 
restrictions  which  were  imposed  at  the 
time  that  Parliament  was  granting  what 
was  considered  a  great  boon  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  By  the  24th  Clause  of  the  Act 
for  the  Removal  of  the  Disabilities  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  it  was  enacted  that  no 
person  should  assume  the  title  of  Arch- 
bishop of  any  province.  Bishop  of  any  dio- 
cese, or  Dean  of  any  deanery,  who  was  not 
entiO^  tbareto^  by  tbokw  9f  tbo  lao^< 
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Thii  was  a  probilndon  which  wa»  acceded 
to  by  the  Rmnaa  CaihoHcs  at  the  time  that 
the  Act  patsed,  and  which  iheir  Lordships 
•  had  every  reason  to  suppose,  and  every 
light  to  expect  would  b«  obeyed.  Yet  the 
document  to  which  he(Lord  L3rndhurst)  had 
referred,  was  sigiied  bv  Dr.  Crolly,  de- 
scribing himself  as  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
and  authenticated  by  Mr.  Mathews  M* 
Cann,  describing  himself  aa  vicar  general 
of  the  same  province.  He  would  not 
longer  detain  the  House.  He  was  sure 
thehr  Lordships  would  feel  the  hardship  of 
the  petitioner's  situation,  and  the  injustice 
which  had  been  done  him,  and  that  they 
would  be  anxious,  if  possible,  to  aflR^rd 
him  some  redress.  He  came  before  their 
Lordships,  feeling  himself  aggrieved  by 
his  eccieatastical  superior,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  sought  to  obtain  redress 
fM'sn  acknowledged  injustice  firom  the  laws 
of  his  country.  Under'these  circumstances 
he  was  sure  their  Lordships  would  feel 
disposed,  if  possible,  to  afford  redress  ;  at 
all  events,  they  would  justify  his  bringing 
these  facts  to  their  knowledge,  and  would 
allow  the  petition  to  lie  on  their  table. 

Lord  Holland  thought  it  most  extra- 
ordinary that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
should  bring  forward  a  subiect  so  entirely 
alien  to  the  functions  of  their  Lordships* 
House  as  that  which  was  then  laid  under 
their  consideration.  He  (Lord  Holland) 
had  always  been  for  throwing  open  the 
doors  of  tne  House  to  petitioners  as  much 
aa  any  one  within  its  walls;  but  he  had 
always  thought  it  was  improper  for  their 
Lordships  to  receive  any  petition  which 
was  either  couched  in  disie^pectful  lan- 
guage to  the  House,  or  called  upon  the 
Hotiae  to  do  that  which  the  House  had 
not  the  power  to  do-**which  called  upon 
the  House,  in  fact,  to  exercise  a  jurisaic- 
tioD  where  jurisdiction  it  had  none.  It 
was  extraordinary,  indeed,  that  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  above  all  other  Lords  in 
that  House,  should  think  it  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  that  House  to  attend  to  the  disd- 
pUae  of  tke  Roasan  Catholic  Church-^for 
what  else  did  the  petitioner  in  this  in- 
i>t>nce  pray?  The  noble  and  learned 
Ixiid  kad  told  them  a  long  story—he 
would  not  call  it  a  oock-aod*ap-bull  story, 
though  it  bad  something  of  the  bull  in  it 
^Hi  good  deal  was  said  abont  a  bull  of  the 
Court  of  Rooae;  but  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  told  them  a  long  story  about 
the  grievances  of  this  Catholic  clergyman. 
Wbe«  thftt  flory  wau  comm^Doedi  n^  en;* 
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pected  to  hear  that  tlie  person  whoso  peti- 
tion was  presented  had  not  receive<i  just- 
ice at  the  hands  of  the  constituted  courts 
of  law  of  the  country;  but  it  appeared 
that  he  hrought  his  action,  and  that  a  ver- 
dict was  given  in  his  favour.     The  noUe 
and  learned  Lord  did  not  tell  them  ex- 
aetiv  what  that  verdict  was,  but  he  cen- 
cluoed  that  the  beuefit  of  that  verdict,  as 
against  his  libeller,  was  received  from  tke 
justice  of  his  country,     fiut  because  a 
Church   not    rtxx)gnised,    not    paid,    not 
established   by   the  Government  oi   this 
country— because  that  Church  chose  to 
interfere  with  this  person,  a  member  of 
its  own  body,  for  having  (as  the  petitioner 
alleged)    sought   redress   in    one    of   the 
courts  of  law— -though  it  did  not  appear, 
from  anything  else  than  what  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  stated,  that  that 
was    the    real    cause— because    his    own 
Church,  for  some  reason  or  other,  thought 
fit  to  dispossess  him  from  the  living  which 
he  had  previously  held,  their  Lordships 
were  called    upon    to    interfere    and   to 
afford  redress.     Did  their  Lordships  con^ 
fer  the  living  upon  him  ?     Had  they  the 
power  either  of  taking  it  from  him,  or  of 
conferring  it  upon  him  ?     The  noble  and 
learned   Lord  described   all    the   Romim 
Catholics  in  Ireland  as  aliens  in  blood,  in 
religion,  and  in  disposition.     Were  their 
Lordships,  then,  entitled  to  regulate  their 
spiritual   concerns? — because  it  came  to 
that.     Were  their  Lordships  to  interfere 
in  the  exercise  of  the  Church  discipline, 
or  in  the  spiritual  affairs  of  those  who  re- 
ceived no  temporal  or  secular  advantages 
from  the  Government  of  the  country  ?  As 
fur  as  he  understood  the  present  petition, 
it  appeared  to  him  to  be  one  which  their 
Lordships  could  not  properly  receive.  But 
whether  they  chose  to  receive  it  or  not,  of 
this  he  was  certain— it  was    one    upon 
which   their   Lordships    ought    not    and 
could  not  act.      For  even   supposing  it 
were  more  con&btent  with  the  usages  of 
the  HousCi  their  Lordships  would  reoUlect 
that  it  complained  of  a  ffrievance  received 
by  one  man  at  the  hands  of  another,  and 
they  would  also  remember  that  that  House 
bad  no  original  jurisdiction,  even  if  it 
were  a  question  bftween  Protestant  and 
Protestant,  and  still  less  when  it  was  a 

2uestion  between  a  Catholic  priest  and  a 
Catholic  archbishop*  He  always  soared 
pain  when  any  person  felt  hunself  ag- 
grieved, and  came  to  Parliament  for  re- 
dress, that  Parliament  should  not  entertain 
bis  complaint.    But  still  bo  tboi«ght  the^ 
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Lordships  should  pause  and  consider  be- 
fore they  received  a  eomplaint  of  such  a 
nature  as  that  contained  in  the  present 
petition.  If  this  complaint  were  enter- 
tained^ it  would  be  impossible  to  refuse  a 
like  indulgence  to  others ;  and  were  their 
Lordships  really  to  enter  into  the  question 
of  how  far  the  Church  of  Rome^  in  the 
discipline  of  its  members^  was  actuated 
by  correct  and  proper  principles  ? 

The  Earl  of  Wicklotv  said,  if  the  noble 
Baron,  who  bad  just  sat  down,  was 
astonished  at  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
for  presenting  the  petition^  he  was  in  no 
degree  less  surprised  at  the  tone  which 
the  noble  Baron  had  adopted.  He  had 
understood,  or  at  least  had  always  believed, 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Member  of 
that  House  not  to  refuse  to  present  any 
petition  properly  and  respectfully  worded, 
from  any  oppressed  person  in  the  country, 
if  the  constitution  of  the  realm  did  not 
afford  that  individual  redress  in  any  other 
quarter.  When  it  was  clearly  evident 
tnat  a  person  had  been  grossly  injured, 
and  when,  under  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  there  was  no  court  to  which  he 
could  appeal  for  redress,  he  (Lord  Wick- 
low)  maintained,  notwithstanding  the  doc- 
trine of  the  noble  Baron,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  a  Member  of  their  Lordships' 
House  to  bring  the  subject  under  their 
Lordships*  consideration.  The  petitioner, 
in  the  present  instance,  had  requested  him 
(Lord  Wicklow)  to  support  the  prayer  of 
his  petition,  and  he  certainly  did  so  with 
the  most  unfeigned  alacrity.  He  felt  that 
the  petitioner  had  been  most  severely  and 
most  unjustly  treated — that  a  tyrannical 
power,  unknown  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  had  been  exercised  upon  him; 
and  for  no  other  reason  upon  earth  than 
that  he  had  presumed  to  exercise  the  birth- 
right  of  every  British  subject.  Was  it  to 
be  endured  tnat  any  British  subject  should 
be  deprived  of  the  means  of  support  at  the 
will  or  dictation  of  any  individual,  and 
that  solely  because  he  dared  to  appeal  to 
the  laws  of  his  country  in  a  civil  case  ?  The 
petitioner  had  shown  him  testimonials  of 
character  from  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  his  own  Church,  and 
especially  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  his  own  county.  Sir  Patrick 
Bellew,  who  deeply  lamented  the  injury 
be  had  sustained,  and  strongly  condemned 
the  means  by  which  that  injury  had  been 
inflicted.  It  was  truly  surprising  that 
the  noble  Baron  (Holland),  professing  as 
lie  did  Whig  and  Uberal  principles^  should  i 


be  the  first  to  raise  his  voice  against  the 
reception  of  a  petition  coming  from  an 
individual  claiming  redress  in  the  oaly 
court  in  which  he  could  now  hope  to  ob- 
tain it.  When  the  prisoner  waited  npon 
him  to  communicate  his  complaint,  and  to 
ask  his  support,  the  first  question  he  pat 
to  him  was,  "  Why  do  you  not  appeal  to 
those  persons  who  profess  to  be  the  repie« 
sentatives  of  your  own  persuasion  ?  Why 
do  you  not  appeal  to  some  of  those  great 
patriots  of  your  own  country,  who  declare 
themselves  to  be  friends  of  the  oppressed 
—who  are,  in  fact,  the  representatives  of 
the  order  to  which  you  belong— who  owe 
their  seats  in  Parliament  to  the  support 
which  they  receive  from  those  of  your 
persuasion.^  Surely,  the  matter  would 
come  with  greater  weight  before  Parlia- 
ment if  it  were  introduced  by  one  of  those 
in  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature." 
But  these  individuals  knew  too  well  the 
dangers  to  which  they  were  exposing 
themselves;  they  would  not  venture  to 
bring  upon  themselves  the  censure  of  those 
through  whose  instrumentality  they  ob- 
tained their  entrance  into  Parliament.  He 
had  in  his  possession  the  answer  of  the 
individual  who  considered  himself  the 
representative,  not  only  of  the  Catholics, 
but  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  people, 
in  which  he  refused  indisnantly  to  UDQcr. 
take  the  case  of  the  petitioner,  assigning 
as  a  reason  that  he  (the  ptitioner)  ought 
rather  to  submit  to  any  injury  which  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  might  bring  upon 
him,  than  attempt  to  obtain  redress  from 
the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country.  In 
acting  otherwise,  the  petitioner  showed 
that  he  trusted  rather  to  the  fairness  of 
the  British  public  than  to  the  justice  of 
those  of  his  own  community.  He  thought 
an  application  of  the  kind  extremely  well- 
timed,  now  that  persons  of  the  tloman 
Catholic  persuasion  were  endeavouring  to 
im^se  upon  the  country^  by  making  them 
believe  that  the  doctnnes  they  professed 
in  no  way  interfered  with  the  enjoyment 
of  civil  rights  and  civil  pivileges.  It  was 
well  that  the  country  should  have  an  op« 
portunity  of  seeing  what  was  the  real  des- 
potism of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In 
nis  opinion  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  to  present  the 
petition. 

Viscount  Melbourne  observed  that  both 
the  noble  Lords  had  allowed  that  the 
House  could  do  nothing  in  the  case  in 

Juestion.    The  petition  was  from  a  Roman 
'athoUc  clergymaui  who  8aid|ibat  be  bftcl 
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been  treated  with  great  injustice  by  his 
superior,  who  had  dismissed  him  from  his 
ecclesiastical  station,  and  that  be  had  not 
been  restored  by  the  successor  to  that 
superior,  notwithstanding  the  rescript  which 
had  proceeded  from  the  highest  authority 
in  the  -  Romish  Church.  It  was  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  question  was  entirely 
one  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  But  the 
noble  Earl^said,the  petition  was  an  appeal 
to  public  opinion  through  that  House; 
that  was,  in  other  words,  that  the  peti- 
tioner stated  alleged  facts  in  censure  of 
the  conduct  of  another  person,  under  cover 
of  a  petition  to  that  House,  into  the  me- 
rits of  which  petition  the  House  could  not 
enter.  Now,  although  he  (Lord  Mel- 
bourne) could  not  in  all  respects  reprobate 
such  a  mode  of  proceeding,  yet  he  could 
not  put  it  out  of  his  consideration  that  it 
might  be  carried  further  in  other  cases, 
and  indeed  to  an  extent  that  would  prove 
very  inconvenient.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  doubted  the  prudence  and 
policy  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  in 
presenting  such  a  petition.  There  was 
one  observation  made  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  to  which  he  wished 
briefly  to  advert.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  read  from  some  documents  proceed- 
ing from  the  episcopal  authorities  of  the 
Romish  Church,  the  titles  of  (Bishops  and 
Archbishops,  and  then  contended,  that  the 
use  of  such  titles  was  a  violation  of  one  of 
the  clauses  of  the  Act  for  removing  the 
disabilities  of  Roman  Catholics.  Now  he 
apprehended  that  the  clause  in  question 
only  prohibited  those  titles  from  being 
taken  in  ordinary  style.  To  abolish  their 
use  io  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  would 
be  to  abolish  that  Church  itself;  for  to 
that  Church  the  existence  of  episcopal 
ord'mation  and  episcopal  authority  was  in- 
dispensable. In  the  internal  discipline  of 
the  Romish  Church,  the  use  of  episcopal 
titles,  and  the  exercise  of  episcopal  au- 
thority, were  essential. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  must  say,  that 
die  objections  which  had  been  made  to 
the  character  of  this  petition,  appeared  to 
him  to  be  most  extraordinary ;  and 
above  all,  Ht  appeared  to  him  to  be 
roost  extraordinary  that  the  noble  Baron 
opposite,  of  all  persons  in  the  world, 
should  object  to  a  petition  from  an 
individual  with  reference  to  a  subject  on 
which  he  Could  have  no  redress  in  any 
other  quarter  ;  for,  if  he  were  not  greatly 
mistaken,  he  had  heard  the  noble  Lord 


himself  present  a  petition  from   certain 
clergymen  of  the  diocese  of  Peterborough, 
complaining  of  the  questions  put  to  them 
by  the  Bishop  of  that  diocese  preparatory 
to  ordination.    But,  at  all  events,  he  had 
never  heard  such  an  opinion  expressed  by 
any  one  (the  noble  Viscount  had  been  too 
prudent  and  discreet  to  express  it)  as  that 
expressed  by  the  noble  Baron,  that  the 
petition  ought  not  to  be  received.    Would 
the  noble  Baron  move  as  an  amendment 
to  his  noble  and  learned  Friend's  motion, 
**that  the  petition  be  rejected?'*     For 
that  was  the  course  which  the  noble  Baron 
ought  to  take,  if  he  seriously  thought  that 
the  petition  ought  not  to  be  received.     It 
was  very  true  that,  as  the  noble  Baron 
had  said,  that  House  could  not  take  any 
steps  to  redress  the  grievance  of  which  the 
petitioner  complained  ;  but  he  had  never 
heard  of  any  instance,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
the  noble  Baron  would  be  unable  to  find 
any  instance,  of  the  rejection  of  a  petition 
to  their  Lordships,  respectfully  worded, 
only  because  no  ulterior  steps  could  be 
taken  respecting  it.      The  noble  Baron 
said,  that  in  some  former  debate  in  that 
House  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
talked  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  as 
aliens  in  religion,  aliens  in  feeling,  aliens 
in  principle  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 
But  he  (tne  Duke  of  Wellington)  begged 
to  ask  their  Lordships  whether,  if  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  been  stated  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  respecting  the 
present  petitioner  were  true,  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  was  not  justified  in  speak- 
ing of  the  RomanCatholic  clergy  of  Ireland 
as  he  had  spoken  of  them  ?  He  wanted  to 
know  whether  an  inhabitant  of  this  empire, 
going  to  Rome  on  a  subject  of  this  kind, 
and  thereby  appealing  to  a  foreign  tri- 
bunal, was  not  in  the  state  which  had 
been  described  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  ?    He  would  now  advert  to  some 
of  the  arguments  which  had  been  used  by 
the  noble  Viscount.     The  noble  Viscount 
asserted,  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  for 
relieving    Roman     Catholics    from    civil 
disabilities,    could   not    be  supposed   to 
prohibit  the  use  of  certain  titles  used  by 
certain  persons  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religious  authority,  because,  forsooth,  the 
Roman   Catholic  Church   was  an  Epis- 
copal    Church,    and,    therefore,  that  it 
was    absolutely  necessary  to  use  Epis- 
copal titles   in   its  administration.     But 
did  we  never  hear  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  but  Ireland  ? 
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The  law  bad  forbidden »  and  bad  succeeded 
in  preventing,  the  use  of  episcopal  titles 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England ;  but 
although  the  law  had  equally  forbidden, 
it  had  not  succeded  in  preventing,  the  use 
of  episcopal  titles  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  Ireland.  The  law,  the  execution  of 
which  at  present  rested  in  the  hands  of  Uie 
noble  Viscount,  was,  it  appeared,  not  suc- 
cessful in  preventing  the  use  of  episcopal 
titles  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  ? 
The  use  of  these  titles  had  been  abolished 
in  this  country,  and  ought  to  be  abolished 
in  Ireland, 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdown^  observed, 
that  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Duke 
showed  the  inconvenience  of  entertaining 
such  petitions  as  that  which  had  been 
presented  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord ; 
for  the  noble  Duke  justified  the  terms  in 
which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  re- 
cently spoken  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  of  Ireland,  by  assuming  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement  made  in  the 
petition — a  statement  resting  on  no  au- 
thority but  that  of  the  petitioner  himself. 
Now  now  was  it  possible  to  know  whether 
that  statement  was  accurate  or  not,  except 
they  were  prepared  to  enter  into  an  inquiry 
on  the  subject.  Did  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  propose  or  invite  such  an  inquiry  ? 
Did  the  noble  Earl  opposite  propose  or  in- 
vite such  an  inquiry?  And  yet  tneir  Lord- 
ships were  told,  that  this  was  an  appeal  to 
public  opinion  made  through  their  Lord- 
ships, although  that  assertion  was  unac- 
companied by  any  proposal  to  inquire  into 
the  veracity  of  the  assertions.  But  it  was 
on  the  assumption  of  that  veracity  alone 
that  the  noble  Duke  could  think  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  justified  in  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  taunts,  which  he  had,  on  a 
late  occasion,  thrown  out  against  the  bulk 
of  the  population  in  Ireland.  In  his  opi- 
nion, tne  noble  and  learned  Lord  would 
have  exercised  a  sound  discretion  if  he  had 
declined  presenting  this  petition.  As  to 
the  rejection  of  the  petition,  the  House  had 
the  right,  if  they  chose  to  exercise  it,  of 
refusing  to  receive  any  petition.  If  they 
received  this  petition,  and  acted  consist- 
ently, they  must  receive  all  petitions  from 
persons  who  were,  or  fancied  they  were, 
aggrieved  by  others ;  and  where  would  that 
end  ?  Were  all  persons  in  subordinate 
situations,  stewards,  clerks,  and  others, 
complaining  of  the  conduct  of  their  supe- 
riors, to  have  the  privilege  of  making  that 
House  the  channel  of  an  appeal  to  the 
public  on  their  cases  ?   They  had  no  more 


right  to  take  such  a  step,  than  any  of  their 
Lordships*  servants,  or  tenants,  would  have, 
although  their  case  might  be — as  possibly 
the  present  case  was — one  of  great  hard- 
ship and  injustice.  He  was  much  surprised 
at  the  comparison  which  had  been  made 
by  the  noble  Duke,  between  the  present 
petition  and  the  petition  complaining  of 
the  questions  put  by  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough to  candidates  for  ordination.  Was 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  an  Established 
Church?  Were  we  to  interfere  with  a 
Church  which  we  neither  recognised  nor 
paid,  because  we  bad  a  right  to  interfere 
with  the  discipline,  emoluments,  and  pos- 
sessions of  a  Church  which  we  both  recog- 
nized and  paid  ?  We  had  no  right  what- 
ever, to  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  any 
Church  which  we  neither  recognised  nor 
paid  unless  that  Church  were  guilty  of 
some  contravention  of  public  law.  The 
petitioner  in  the  present  case  had  a 
remedy  at  law.  That  remedy  he  had 
sought  and  obtained.  Whether  the  peti- 
tioner had  been  unjustly  treated  or  not,  be 
(Lord  Lansdowne),  having  heard  only  ao 
ex  parte  statement,  could  not  say ;  but 
this  he  would  say,  that  if  their  Lordships 
received  this  petition,  they  could  not  refuse 
the  petition  of  any  other  clergyman  of  Uie 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  who  complained 
of  his  superior.  This  might  be  attended 
with  great  inconvenience.  At  the  same 
time,  if  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  pressed 
the  reception  of  the  petition,  he  (Lord 
Lansdowne)  would  not  oppose  it ;  for  it 
certainly  was  his  opinion  that  great  latitude 
ought  to  be  allowed  with  respect  to  peti- 
tions, however  it  might  be  ultimately  in« 
convenient  and  even  mischievous. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  wished  to  ex* 
plain  what  he  had  said  respecting  the  pe- 
tition presented  against  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough.  He  did  not  dispute  the 
right  of  their  Lordships  to  inquire  into  any 
subject,  the  consideration  of  which  might 
be  submitted  to  them  in  a  petition.  But 
there  ought  to  be  something  like  prudence 
and  propriety  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners; 
and  certainly,  the  subjects  of  tne  question 
which  a  Bishop  might  think  fit  to  put  to 
candidates  for  ordination,  was  as  improper 
and  imprudent  a  subject  for  a  petition  as 
could  be  imagined. 

Lord  Holland  begged  permission  to  say 
a  few  words  in  answer  to  the  personal  ob- 
servations which  had  been  made  upon  him 
by  the  noble  Duke.  There  was  nothing 
analogous  in  the  two  petitions  in  question. 
The  noble  Duke  said  that  the  petition 
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wbidi  be  (Lord  Holland)  preteDted  against 
the  Bisbop  of  Peterborough  for  putliog 
certain  queationa  to  candidates  for  ordina- 
tion, was  improper  and  imprudent.  If  the 
noble  Duke  would  look  back  to  the  cir- 
comstances  of  that  case,  he  would  find  they 
were  these,  that  the  law  of  the  land  re- 
quired certain  qualifications  and  testimo- 
nials from  tbe  candidates  for  ordination, 
and  that  tbe  Bishop  introduced  others, 
which  be  was  not  authorised  to  introduce. 
But,  in  the  present  case,  was  there  any 
allegation  of  a  departure  from  the  law  of 
the  land  ?  Did  the  law  of  the  land  declare 
that  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  should  not 
dismiss  any  Roman  Catholic  clergyman 
fnNn  the  exercise  of  his  fiioctioos  ?  The 
nobUDuke  had  said,  that  of  all  men  in  the 
world,  be  (Lord  Holland)  was  the  last  from 
whom  be  should  have  expected  an  objec- 
tiou  to  receive  this  petition.  Now,  at  all 
times*  whether  sitting  on  one  side  of  tbe 
Honae  m  ibe  other,  he  had  always  ex- 
preaced  an  opinion,  that  every  petition 
Might  to  be  received,  Which  was  couched 
io  respectful  language,  and  which  did  not 
relate  to  subjects  of  which  tbe  House  bad 
BO  cognizance.  For  many  years  that 
Hoaae  bad  enjoyed  de  facio^  thongh  per- 
hap«  not  de  jurtj  an  original  jurisdiction 
between  one  man  and  another.  But  in 
every  case  like  that  which  he  bad  just 
described,  where  a  petition  referred  to  a 
sotiject  of  which  the  House  had  no  cogni- 
zance, he  bad  alwavs  refused  to  present 
SQcb  petition ;  and  be  bad  recommended 
a  similar  course  to  other  noble  Lords  placed 
in  similar  circumstances.  Suppose  any  of 
th^  Lordsbipa  were  to  dismiss  an  old  ser- 
vant for  baving brought  an  action  of  which 
they  disapproved,  would  that  servant  be 
entitled  to  present^  a  petition  complaining 
of  his  dismbsal  ?  How  could  they  enforce 
rights,  tbe  existence  of  which  was  notac- 
koowtedged  by  the  law  ?  He  would  not, 
however,  press  his  opposition  to  the  recep- 
tion of  tbe  petition  to  a  division,  but  should 
be  satisfied  with  saying  **  Not  content." 

The  Marquess  of  Westmeath  denied  that 
there  was  any  thing  in  the  petition  which 
should  disincline  their  Lordships  to  receive 
it  The  intolerant,  inquisitorial,  and  ty- 
rannical spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
well  known  ;  and  the  object  of  the  peti* 
tiooy  as  of  many  other  petitions,  was  to 
obtain  redress  for  an  unjust  act  which  the 
lav  could  not  reach.  The  noble  Baron 
might  recollect  the  case  of  the  rev. 
Charles  O'Connor  Beg,  a  Catholic  priest, 
who  wrote  on  tbe   veto,  and  on  several 


points  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  who 
was  brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  the 
oppression  aud  tyranny  of  a  Catholic  Pre- 
late. It  was  endeavoured  to  raise  pro- 
ceedings in  his  favour,  but  the  interference 
came  too  late.  In  the  present  case,  there 
was  a  tyranny  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
law;  and  as  one  of  the  Representative 
Peers  of  Ireland,  he  could  not  consent  to 
the  withdrawing  of  the  petition. 

Viscount  Duncannon  observed,  that  in 
the  first  instance  the  gentleman  who  now 
petitioned  their  Lordships  did  apply 
for  and  obtain  the  redress  which  a  court 
of  law  could  afford  him.  He  had  been 
chaplain  to  the  titular  Archbishop,  Dr. 
Kelly,  and  Dr.  Kelly  removed  him  from 
that  situation.  Could  the  House  interfere 
in  such  a  matter  as  that  ?  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  spoke  of  the  high  character 
which  the  petitioner  had  received  from  the 
Catholic  Lord-Lieutenant  of  his  county.  It 
was  very  true,  that  the  petitioner  had  ap<« 
plied  to  that  gentleman  for  a  character, 
but  be  (Lord  Duncannon)  was  authorised 
to  say,  that  that  character  was  not  given 
with  any  view  of  its  being  brou|^ht  forward 
in  that  House,  and  that  in  giving  it,  there 
was  no  intention  to  countenance  the  object 
which  the  petitioner  now  had  in  view. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  remarked,  that  the 
Catholic  Lord-lieutenant  in  question  knew 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  petitioner's 
case,  and,  therefore,  that  hisgivmgthe  pe- 
tioner  a  high  character,  was  a  tacit  approval 
of  his  conduct  in  those  circumstances.  He 
could  state,  that  the  Catholic  titular  Bishop 
of  London,  notwithstanding  his  kpowledge 
of  the  facts,  had  given  the  petitioner  leave 
to  exercise  his  functions  in  every  chapel  in 
his  diocese. 

Viscount  Duncannon  replied,  that  so 
far  was  the  Catliolic  Lord -lieutenant  in 
question  from  approving  of  the  conduct  of 
the  petitioner  in  the  circumstances  which 
occasioned  his  removal,  that  he  approved 
of  the  removal. 

Viscount  Melbourne  observed  that,  as 
so  much  had  been  said  upon  the  subject,  it 
would  be  but  fair  to  read  to  their  Lordships 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Crolly  respecting  it.  The 
noble  Viscount  read  the  letter.  It  stated 
that  Dr.  Kcilv  had  been  informed  that  Mr. 
Sergeant  Jackson  was  about  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  from 
the  petitioner,  and  as  it  was  probable  that 
reference  would  be  made  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  Dr.  Crolly  thought  it 
right  to  declare,  first,  that  the  petitioner 
never  bad  a  living,  but  was  chaplain  to 
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the  Bishop,  and  was  only  admiDistrator  to 
a  parish ;  secondly,  that  he  had  dragged 
a  worthy  clergyman  before  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, where  he  had  obtained  only  a  farthing 
damages,  and  was  adjudged  to  pay  the 
costs ;  thirdly,  that  his  conduct  on  that 
occasion  was  universally  disapproved  of, 
and  that  his  removal  from  the  office  of 
administrator  was  confirmed  by  the  proper 
authority ;  fourthly,  that  he  (Dr.  Crolly) 
had  offered  him  the  choice  of  three  cura- 
cies before  two  Catholic  priests,  who  were 
prepared  to  give  evidence  that  he  con- 
temptuously refused  them  all ;  fifthly,  that 
at  the  last  conference  at  Dundalk,  he  (Dr. 
Crolly)  had  offered  to  confirm  the  petitioner 
as  the  associate  of  any  parish  priest,  but 
that  he  refused  to  be  so  associated ;  and 
the  parish  priests  were  as  unwilling  to  be 
appointed  with  him,  as  he  was  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  them.  These  statements  he 
hoped  would  satisfy  the  minds  of  their 
Lordships  with  respect  to  the  merits  of 
the  case. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  trusted  their  Lordships 
would  allow  him  a  few  words  in  explana- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  allusion  of  a 
noble  Marquess,  to  what  he  (Lord  Lynd- 
hurst) had  said,  or  was  supposed  to  have 
said,  on  a  former  occasion,  he  could  assure 
the  noble  Marquess  and  the  House,  that  he 
was  never  disposed  to  shrink  from  the  re* 
sponsibility  attached  to  any  expressions 
which  he  had  really  used,  and  least  of  all 
was  he  disposed  to  do  so  on  the  present 
occasion.  With  respect  to  the  present 
petition,  what  other  course  could  he  have 
pursued  than  that  which  he  had  taken  ?  A 
gentleman  came  to  him,  told  him  that  he 
had  been  uniustlv  and  oppressively  treated 
by  an  individual  having  authority  over  him. 
That  gentleman  produced  the  highest 
testimonials  to  his  character,  even  from  the 
individual  from  whom  he  had  received  the 
injury.  By  that  individual  he  was  declared 
to  be  insignem  zelo,  pietate  et  doctrina. 
Another  document  from  the  same  indivi- 
dual, after  the  transaction  in  which  the 
whole  affair  originated,  also  contained  the 
highest  eulogiums  on  the  petitioner's  cha- 
racter. Under  such  circumstances  was  it 
possible  that  he  could  refuse  to  present 
the  petition  ?  But  it  had  been  said,  that 
the  statement  in  the  petition  was  only  the 
statement  of  the  petitioner.  Why,  what 
was  the  statement  in  any  petition,  bht  ^^^ 
statement  of  the  petitioner?  But  ^  ^^^ 
present  case,  he  found  the  stateroetif  /  tb^ 
petitioner  vouched  for  by  the  vei^  ^'  ^n 
of  whom  the  petitioner  coaipl^i^^.^^^^ 


was  glad  to  see  the  noble  Viscount  reading 
the  petition,  and  he  would  now  ask  that 
noble  Lord  if  he  had  stated  the  facts  or 
not  ?  Had  he  attempted  to  give  them  a 
false  colour  ?  Had  he  done  more  than  it 
was  his  duty  to  do,  namely,  to  state  to 
their  Lordships  as  plainly  and  intelligibly 
as  he  could,  the  substance  and  the  prayer 
of  the  petition?  The  noble  Viscount 
seemed  rather  to  have  mistaken  the  mean- 
ing of  the  clause  in  the  Act  for  removing 
the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, to  which  his  noble  Friend  (the  Duke 
of  Wellington)  had  alluded.  The  clause 
ran  thus — **  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that 
from  and  after  the  commencement  of  this 
Act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  other 
than  the  person  thereunto  authorised  by 
law,  to  assume,  or  use  the  name,  style,  or 
title  of -Archbishop?"  No;— "Arch- 
bishop of  a  province ;  *'  Bishop  ?  No ; 
*'  Bishop  of  a  Bishopric.**  It  was  not  a 
violation  of  the  law  to  assume  generally 
the  title  of  Archbishop  or  Bishop;  but  it 
was  a  violation  of  the  law  to  assume  the 
title  of  "  Archbishop  of  any  province ;  or 
Bishop  of  any  Bisnopric  in  England  or 
Ireland.'^  That  was  the  statement  of  his 
noble  Friend ;  and  to  that  statement  the 
observations  of  the  noble  Viscount  were 
not  an  answer.  If  the  noble  Lords  oppo- 
site wished  the  subject  to  be  investigated, 
he  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  was  quite  prepared 
to  enter  upon  that  investigation.  All  be 
now  asked,  however,  was,  that  the  petition 
might  lie  on  the  table. 

Lord  Holland  wished  to  know  if  their 
Lordships  were  to  understand,  that  if  any 
petition  were  to  be  presented  from  Dr. 
Crolly,  that  was  also  to  be  inquired  into  ? 
It  might  be  that  a  petition  might  be  pre- 
sented from  Dr.  Crolly  directly  contra- 
dicting the  statements  of  Mr.  Mul- 
holland. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  said,  that  if  Dr.  Crolly 
signed  that  petition  as  Bishop  of  Armagh, 
he  should  object  to  its  being  received  [a 
laugh] ;  otherwise  he  should  never  object 
to  the  reception  of  a  petition  complaining 
of  injustice,  come  from  what  quarter  it 
might. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdoume  asked, if  a 
petition  was  presented  from  Dr.  Crolly,  as 
Dr.  Crolly,  and  not  as  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  complaining  of  great  injustice, 
would  it  be  received  ? 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  spoke  to  order. 
It  was  irregular  to  ask  noble  Lords  how 
they  would  vote  on  a  hypothetical  case. 

The  petition  to  lie  oiUhe  table. 
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HOUSE    OF  COMMONS, 

Tuesday,  June  7,  1836. 

MDnJTB&l    Bills.    Read  a  fint  time:— Charitable  Tnuts. 

Fctitloiis  pceaented.  By  Lard  G.  BairriNCK,  ftom  Retailers 
oT  Beer,  Lynn,  tat  Amendment  of  Beer  Act— By  Mr. 
BoBHABO,  ftom  Gmvesend,  tar  the  Abolition  of  Gavel- 
kind.—By  Sir  John  Ras  Raid  and  Sir  Jobk  Yards 
BiTLLSB,  from  variota  Places,  tat  Repeal  of  the  Duty 
CD  Madne  Insuiancas.— By  Ifr.  H.  GftAiTAif,  ftom 
varioos  Places,  for  Abolition  of  Tithes  (Ireland), 
and  that  the  House  will  adhere  to  the  provisions 
of  the  IrUi  Municipal  Corporation  Reform  Bill,  as 
crigfauDy  passed  by  the  House. — By  several  Hon.  Mbm> 
BBSS,  frtan  various  Places,  for  AboUtion  of  Tithes 
(Irriand). — By  several  Hon.  Mbmbbrs,  fhim  various 
Places,  for  AboUtion  of  Church  RateB.~By  Mr.  C. 
RiToa,  from  Gateshead,  against  Bishopric  of  Durham 
Bill,  and  from  Sunderland,  for  Repeal  of  Duty  on  News- 
papers.—By  Mr.  C.  PBBOoseoN,  ftom  the  L^l  Profes- 
sion, Duisley.  for  Repeal  of  Duty  on  Attorneys'  Certifl- 
este&— By  Mr.  Hurr,  ftom  Kingrton-upoiHHulI,  for 
MitigBtioii  of  the  Criminal  Code.— By  several  Hon. 
Mbmbbbs,  from  various  Places,  against  Turnpike  Trusts' 
CnnsoBdarton  Bill.— By  Mr.  FiTaaiMON,  ftomTullamoce 
and  Knlbrid^  fos  Ballot,  and  ftom  Eglish,  foe  Poor-laws 
(Ireland). 

Malta.]  Mr,  Ewart  saic],  that  he 
rose  to  present  a  petition  from  the  clergy, 
nobility,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Malta, 
praying  for  a  redress  of  the  grievances 
under  which  they  laboured.  As  the  sub- 
ject was  one  of  importance,  he  felt  it 
his  daty  to  state  as  briefly  as  he  could 
the  grievances  of  which  the  petitioners 
complained,  and  the  remedies  for  which 
they  prayed.  The  grievances  that  af- 
fected the  Maltese  were  pretty  well 
known  in  that  House,  as  they  had  been 
the  subject  of  several  former  debates 
there,  and  he  trusted  that  the  period  was 
at  length  arrived,  beyond  which  the  cor- 
rection of  those  grievances  would  not  be 
delayed.  There  had  been  many  instances 
of  colonial  misgovernment  on  the  part  of 
this  country,  but  he  would  venture  to  say, 
that  the  hitherto  ill-conducted  govern- 
ment of  Malta  bad  been  pre-eminent  for 
its  mismanagement.  In  no  one  of  our 
colonies  was  to  be  found  such  a  number 
of  highly-salaried  officials,  whose  remune- 
lation  was  generally  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  duties  which  they  had  to  perform. 
The  petitioners  complained  that  they  had 
long  wanted  a  Council  or  Legislative  As- 
sembly, and  that  under  the  old  Constitu- 
tion of  Malta  they  had  an  assembly  of 
that  description.  They  stated,  that  they 
petitioned  the  Crown  some  years  ago  for 
such  a  Council,  and  that  a  Council  was 
ettablbhed,  consistin|^,  however,  of  only 
eight  persons,  the  majority  of  them  hold- 
ing office  under  the  Government,  and  the 
whole  of  them  being  under  Government 
inflaence  and  control.  They  stated,  that 
th»  was  a  mere  mockery  of  the  assembly 
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that  thev  had  sought  for,  and  they  now 
prayed  that  such  a  Legislative  As-sembly, 
constituted   upon   the  principles  of  the 
British  Constitution,  would  be  granted  to 
them.     The  next  prayer  of  the  petitioners 
was,  that  they  should,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  population  there,  get  a  well-digested 
and  properly  compiled  code  of  laws,  the 
decisions  under  it  to  be  piopounded,  not 
in  secret,  but  before  the  public,  and  open 
to  public  inspection  and  animadversion. 
The  next  prayer  of  the  petition  was,  that 
they  should  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  free 
press  in  Malta.  He  was  happy  to  say,  that 
the  wise  liberality  of  his  hon.  Friend  at 
the  Colonial  Department  had  already  in- 
duced him  to  comply  with  this  demand  of 
the  people  of  Malta,  and  that  the  press 
there  was  now  free.     With  a  free  press  at 
their  command,  the  Maltese  would  not 
fail  to  make  known  their  grievances  and 
wants,  and  he  was  sure  that,  under  the 
present  Administration,  the  evils  of  that 
colony  would  be  redressed.      The  next 
prayer  was,  that  a  system  of  general  and 
popular  education  should  be  introduced 
into  Malta.    Under  a  former  Government 
a  University  had  been  established  at  Va» 
letta,  but  it  was  conducted  on  exclusive 
principles,  and  had  not  given  satisfaction 
to  the  people  at  large.    The  petitioners 
next  referred  to  the  restrictions  and  bur- 
dens which  fettered  and  injured  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  Malta.     Their  com- 
plaints on   that  head  well  merited   the 
attention  of  the  House.     The  supply  of 
grain  to  the  island  had  long  been  con- 
ducted under  a  complete  system  of  Go- 
vernment monopoly.     There  formerly  ex- 
isted  an    institution   in    the  island    for 
supplying  the  inhabitants  with  grain.  The 
Government  had  taken  that  department 
under  its  control,  and  the  supply  was  now 
completely  in  the  hands  of  Government. 
The    petitioners    truly   stated,    that   the 
wants  of  the  population,  and  the  interests 
of  Malta,  required  that  there  should  be  a 
free  trade  in  grain.      He  (Mr.  Ewart) 
hoped  that,  under  the  auspices  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  this  unjust  institution  would  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  remain,  and  that  the 
merchants  and  inhabitants  of  Malta  would 
get  the  benefit  of  a  free  and  unrestricted 
commerce.    The  petitioners  further  com- 
plained, that  the  quarantine  laws  of  Malta 
were  different  from  those  established  in 
any   other  of   our  colonial    possessions. 
Under  our  general  colonial  law  our  mer- 
chants and  traders  were  exempted  from 
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paying  any  thing  for  the  support  of  the 
quarantine  establishments,  but  to  that 
Malta  was  an  exception.  Our  merchants 
and  traders  there  were  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  quarantine,  which,  being  a  Govern- 
ment establishment,  should,  on  general 
principles,  be  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment. His  hon.  Friend  beside  him  would 
present  a  petition  from  the  merchants 
trading  to  Malta,  and  he  would  no  doubt 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
commercial  policy  pursued  towards  that 
island.  It  appeared  to  him  obvious  that 
Malta  should  be  made  a  free  port  and 
entrepSt  for  our  commerce  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  seemed  to  have  been  con- 
structed by  nature  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  upon  no  other  principle  could  the  go. 
vernment  of  Malta  be  conducted  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  inhabitants  and  the  empire 
at  large.  Since  this  petition  had  been 
forwarded  to  him,  he  had  learned  from  his 
hon.  Friend,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  send  out  a  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  grievances  of  the 
Maltese,  and  to  suggest  the  remedies  that 
might  be  deemed  advisable  for  their  re- 
moval. On  the  part  of  the  petitioners,  he 
was  ready  to  assent  to  that  arrangement, 
upon  this  understanding,  however^  that 
the  Commission  should  be  based  upon  the 
principle  of  full  and  free  inquiry — that  no 
opposition  on  the  part  of  official  charac- 
ters in  Malta  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  its  way,  and  that  its  proceedings  should 
be  open  to  the  free  and  unrestricted  ob- 
servation of  the  public  press.  He  assented 
to  the  Commission,  he  repeated,  on  the 
understanding  that  it  should  be  conducted 
as  the  Commission  of  Municipal  Inquiry 
had  been  conducted  in  this  country — in 
open  court,  and  upon  the  genuine  British 
principle  of  doing  justice  to  all  parties. 
But  though  this  Commission  should  go 
out,  he  hoped  that  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  not  suspend  the  application 
of  remedies  to  such  evils  as  were  pressing, 
and  required  immediate  amendment.  He 
trusted,  that  the  Government,  in  such  mat- 
ters, would  take  counsel  from  the  mer- 
chants trading  to  Malta,  and  he  also 
hoped  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
the  Commission  reporting  from  lime  to 
timp,  such  reports  to  be  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House.  Entertaining  the  con- 
fidence that  he  did  in  the  present  Colonial 
Government,  he  would  consent  to  the 
sonding  out  of  this  Commission,  reserving, 
however,    to   the   petitioners   the   power^ 


should  the  Commission  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory to  them,  of  appealing  to  Parliament, 
and  bring^nff  the  whole  of  their  gritvaoeH 
before  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
country. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Holland  said,  that  be  held  in  bis 
hand  a  petition  from  the  merehants  con- 
nected with  the  trade  to  Malta ;  and,  as 
it  was  intimately  connected  with  that  just 
read,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  present- 
ing it  now.  The  petitioners  prayed  the 
House  to  abolish  the  charges  levied  for 
quarantine,  and  to  render  the  trade  with 
Malta  free  and  unrestricted.  These  peti- 
tioners had  -been  often  before  the  House 
on  this  subject,  and*  it  was  only  •  few 
months  ago  that  they  had  presented  a  me- 
morial to  the  Colonial  Department  with 
regard  to  it.  On  that  occasion  they  had 
experienced  nothing  but  kindness  and 
courtesy,  and  since  he  had  come  into  the 
House  that  evening,  he  understood  from 
the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  make 
an  alteration  regarding  the  corn  trade  of 
Malta;  indeed,  he  understood  the  hon* 
Baronet  to  say,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Government  no  longer  to  interfere  with 
the  grain  trade  of  that  island.  It  appeared 
from  the  returns  on  the  table,  that  the 
customs*  duties  collected  in  Malta,  firom 
1825  to  1834,  amounted  to  97,797/. 
17^.  6d.  This  gave  an  average  of  about 
9,800/.  per  annum.  The  expenses  of 
collection  during  that  period  amounted  to 
27,598/,,  which  reduced  the  net  annual 
revenue  derivable  from  the  eostoms  to 
7,041/.  In  the  quarantine  department,  in 
1834  the  amount  collected  was  3,717/. 
1 8s.  2^.  The  expense  for  collection  dur* 
ing  that  year  was  4,727/.  \4s.  6d.  This 
department  was  therefore  a  losing  concern. 
In  the  Report  of  the  Comroissionart  of 
1 830,  it  was  recommended  that  the  sala- 
ries, &c.,  in  Malta,  should  be  reduced  to 
the  amount  of  15,000/.  per  annum.  If 
the  Government  would  act  upon  that  re* 
commendation,  the  customs'  duties  there 
could  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  quaran- 
tine expenses  confined  to  the  collection  of 
duties  from  vessels  under  foreign  flags. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Hume  presented  a  pt^ition  from 
Charles  Vere,  who  had  been  imprisoned  in 
Malta  for  having^  opened  a  school  without 
a  licence.  He  hoped  that  the  petitioner's 
case  would  be  inquired  into. 

Sir  Oeorge  Grey  would  briefly  state  to 
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the  Route  the  eouiie  which  the  Gorem- 
ment  had  tdopted  with  respect  to  the 
cofDpUunts  made.  They  had  found  that 
moch  was  to  be  done.  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  but  one  press  in  the  island,  and 
that  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
so  that  nothing  could  be  published  through 
the  press  but  with  the  sanction  of  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  had  felt,  that  a 
miuQte  inquiry  was  necessary,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  Sir  F.  Ponsonby,  the 
Governor  of  Malta,  who  was  now  in  this 
country,  bad  determined  to  send  out  a 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  several 
com  plaints  made.  They  thought  that  a 
Commission  on  the  spot  would  be  a  much 
more  efifectual  mode  of  getting  at  the  facts 
of  the  case,  than  an  investigation  by  a 
Parliamentary  Committee.  As  to  the 
composition  of  that  Commission,  it  would 
be  such  as  no  objection  could  be  made  to. 
With  respect  to  the  reduction  of  the  cus- 
toms' duties,  he  would  only  say,  that  it 
woold  be  impossible  to  sacrifice  so  large 
an  amount  as  10,000/.  or  1 1,000/.  of  an- 
nual income,  until  it  was  ascertained 
what  reductions  of  expenditure  could  be 
made.  For  the  same  reason  he  could  not 
speak  at  present  as  to  the  reduction  of  the 
i^uarantiae  charges.  In  Lord  Aberdeen's 
iiina  the  sum  of  3,000/.  of  quarantine  ex- 
pend iture  had  been  charged  on  the  re- 
veaoes  of  the  island.  He  thought  it 
would  be  impossible  to  charge  that  expen- 
ditare  on  the  consolidated  fund.  He  did 
hope,through  the  inquiries  of  the  Coromis- 
sioo»  to  efiPect  many  beneficial  changes  in 
the  island,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
proceed  with  any  until  the  inquiry  had 
been  made. 
The  petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Plagub  IV  London.]  Mr.  Wakley 
was  very  desirous  of  putting  a  question  to 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
be  trusted  that  the  pressing  nature  of  the 
subject  would  be  a  sufilicient  excuse  for 
now  interfering.  He  had  last  night  been 
bfotroed  that  five  persons  had  dic^  of  the 
plague  m  Tottenham«court-road,  and  on 
his  retom  home  he  met  a  gentleman  in 
extensive  practice  near  Bedford-square, 
whom  he  asked  if  he  had  heard  of  these 
cases,  or  of  any  others  resembling  the 
plague?  The  gentleman  instantly  answer- 
ed In  the  negative.  The  report,  however, 
was  still  prevalent,  and  had  created  great 
alarm,  and  it  was  material,  therefore,  that 
dbtinct    information   should   directly    be 


given  to  the  public.  He  had  under- 
stood also  that  a  deputation  had 
waited  on  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  the  subject,  and  he  begged  to 
know  of  that  -  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  it  were  true  that  the  disease  had 
made  its  appearance,  or  whether  the  re- 
ports were  wholly  without  foundation. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomion  was  very  gisd 
that  the  question  had  been  put,  as  it  was 
obvious  that  if  reports  of  such  a  nature 
were  in  circulation  they  could  not  be  too 
soon  contradicted.  He  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  be  able  to  give  the  most  unqualified 
contradiction  to  the  rumour  which  he  was 
informed  had  been  spread  through  the 
town.  He  must  add,  that  he  thought 
there  was  some  reason  to  complain  of  the 
quarter  from  whence  the  ridiculous  rumour 
had  proceeded.  On  Friday  last  it  had 
come  to  his  knowledge,  from  several  com- 
munications, that  such  a  report  was 
abroad,  and  it  had  been  traced  to  a  medi* 
cal  gentleman,  who  had  said  that  a  case 
of  the  plague,  or  several  cases,  had  occur- 
red in  London.  When  the  rumour  reached 
the  department  over  which  he  presided, 
further  inquiry  was  made,  and  a  letter  was 
written  to  the  medical  gentleman  on  the 
subject,  to  which  he  had  sent  a  reply. 
That  reply  he  held  hi  his  hand,  and  would 
read  to  the  House  ;»- 

"  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  made,  I  have  the 
honour  to  state,  that  the  report  was  communi- 
cated to  me  by  a  medical  practitioner  on  Sun* 
day  week,  which  report  I  mentioned  in  one 
bouse  onlv  on  the  same  day,  and  not  since.  It 
was  not  that  several  cases  of  plague  had  occur- 
red at  the  London  Docks,  but  that  Mr.  Cooke, 
of  the  house  of  Shoolbred  and  Cooke,  drapers, 
Tottenham-court-road,  with  seven  assistants, 
had  died  from  opening  a  bale  of  goods  in  their 
warehouse,  and  that  it  was  suspected  they  had 
died  of  the  plague.  The  medical  practitioner 
in  question,  knowing  that  I  bad  paid  consider- 
able attention  to  the  disease,  which  I  had 
witnessed  at  Constantinople,  thoueht  that  the 
report  would  interest  me,  and  wished  that  I 
should  take  pains  to  exaiqine  the  truth,  and 
investigate  the  particulars  of  it-*an  object 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish,  in 
consequence  of  my  other  numerous  avoca- 
tions." 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  he  had 
at  once  requested  Sir  William  Pym  to 
make  the  necessary  inquiries.  He  did  so, 
and  he  found  that  Mr.  Cooke  was  the  bond 
of  the  6rm.  It  was  a  large  warehouse 
establishment,  where  there  were  between 
seventy  and  eighty  people  employed.  lie 
found  that  the  head   of  thjs  establishment 
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had  died  on  the  first  of  May  of  a  brain 
fever,  and  that  since  that  time  there  had 
not  been  one  single  person  out  of  the 
seventy  or  eighty  employed  there  who  had 
been  ill,  except  one  young  man,  who  was 
suffering  from  a  pulmonary  complaint. 
He  must  say,  that  for  a  medical  gentleman 
to  propagate  a  rumour  of  this  kind,  add- 
ing that  the  knowledge  of  many  cases  of 
this  nature  was  in  his  possession,  and  not  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  it 
during  a  whole  week,  afforded  just  grounds 
of  complaint.  Having  made  this  public 
explanation,  in  order  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuation of  any  alarm  that  might  have 
been  created,  he  must  at  the  same  time 
express  his  own  feeling  and  belief  (and  he 
was  sure  that  every  gentleman  who  heard 
him  would  participate  in  that  feeling  and 
belief)  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  me- 
dical man  to  whom  any  report  of  so  alarm- 
ing a  character  as  that  mentioned  in  this 
letter  might  have  been  made,  at  once  to 
have  informed  the  Government  upon  the 
subject,  in  order  that  steps  might  have  been 
taken  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  it,  and  to 
quiet  the  public  mind  by  taking  such 
further  steps  as  might  have  been  deemed 
necessary.  It  was  true,  as  the  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  had  stated,  that  alarm  had  been 
raised,  and  that  a  deputation  from,  the 
parish  had  waited  on  him  at  the  Council 
ofiQce  this  morning  in  considerable  alarm. 
He  also  understood  that  in  consequence  of 
the  reports  that  had  been  raised,  Messrs. 
Cooke  and  Shoolbred  had  suffered  very 
considerably,  and  expected  to  suffer  more. 
They  had  been  wise  enough  to  offer  a  re- 
ward of  200/.  for  the  discovery  of  whoever 
was  the  original  author  of  the  calumny 
which  had  been  spread  against  them. 

Mr.  Wakley  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  the  explanation  given  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  It  was  the  opinion  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  medical  men  in  the  country 
that  the  plague  was  not  a  contagious  dis- 
ease ;  but  even  if  it  were,  it  ought  not  in 
such  a  place  as  London  to  create  any 
alarm. 

CaiMiVAL  Laws.]  Mr.  Ewart  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  the 
law  which  admitted  the  fact  of  a  previous 
conviction  to  be  giv6n  in  evidence  to  the 
jury  in  the  case  before  them.  Itmigl^A  .  ^ 
proper  that  the  fact  of  a  previous  coh  . 
tion  should  be  urged  after  convict/^  ^^^^ 
aggravation  of  punishment,  but  i^^  j^ 
opinion  it  was  most  unjust  to  the  ^q^    l'^ 


that  such  a  fact  should  be  brought  before 
the  Jury ;  for  it  could  not  possibly  assist 
them  in  coming  to  a  right  conclusion  as  to 
whether  he  was  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the 
crime  for  which  he  was  now  upon  trial. 
He  proposed,  therefore,  in  conformity  with 
the  opinion  of  many  hon.  Members,  and 
other  Gentlemen  connected  with  the  law, 
that  such  a  law  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  exist,  that  this  part  of  our  criminal 
code  should  be  repealed. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  said,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Bill  proposed  by  the  hon* 
Member  for  Liverpool  ought  to  be  brought 
in,  for  he  agreed  with  him  in  thinking  the 
present  state  of  the  law  on  this  subject 
most  unjust. 

Sir  T.  Fremanile  was  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  proposed  to  be  brought 
in.  He  thought  the  fact  of  a  previous 
conviction  ought  to  be  known  to  the 
Judge,  that  he  might  appropriate  the 
punishment  accordingly;  but  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  known  to  the  Jury,  as  it 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  create  a  preju- 
dice against  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Roebuck  differed  from  the  hon. 
Member  (Sir  T.  Fremantle).  He  (Mr. 
R.)  thought  if  a  man  upon  trial  had  been 
convicted  before  of  a  similar  offence,  the 
fact  ought  to  go  to  the  Jury.  It  might,  in 
some  cases,  assist  them  in  determining 
upon  his  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  offence 
he  was  charged  with. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  he  should 
not  object  to  the  bringing  in  of  the  Bill. 
At  the  same  time  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  pledging  himself  to  agree  in 
every  part  of  it.  He  thought  it  unjust, 
that  facts  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  offence  for  which  a  man  was  on  trials 
should  be  allowed  to  be  given  in  evidence, 
when  they  would  naturally  create  a  preju- 
dice against  him  in  the  minds  of  the  Jury. 
At  the  late  trial  of  Lacenaire,  in  France, 
facts  had  been  given  in  evidence  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  connected  with  the 
matter  of  which  he  was  accused,  but 
which  had  completely  poisoned  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  to  decide  upon  his  fate. 
In  some  cases  it  was  well  known,  that  the 
Judge  had  the  power  of  increasing  the 
punishment  for  a  repetition  of  the  offence ; 
in  such  cases,  therefore,  it  might  be  neces- ' 
sary  that  the  fact  of  a  previous  conviction 
should  be  known  to  the  Judge ;  but  he 
(The  Attorney  General)  did  not  think  it 
right  that  such  a  fact  should  be  allowed  to 
go  to  the  Jury,  tending,  as  it  most  certainly 
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did,  to  prejudice  their  minds  agaiost  the 
prisoner. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  agreed  with  what 
had  fallen  from  the  Attorney  General^  and 
expressed  himself  in  favour  of  the  Bill 
which  the  hon.  Member  foi  Liverpool 
asked  leave  to  bring  in. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  had  rather  that 
the  Jury  should  know  the  fact  of  a  man's 
previous  conviction  than  the  Judge.  A 
man  was  allowed  to  give  his  former  good 
character  in  evidence;  why  should  a  man's 
bad  character  be  concealed  from  the  Jury, 
when  it  might  assist  them  in  coming  to  a 
right  conclusion  upon  the  case  before 
them.  In  Scotland  a  previous  conviction 
was  allowed  to  be  proved ;  why,  then, 
should  it  be  so  great  an  injustice  in  Eng- 
land ?  In  the  English  law,  in  the  case  of 
a  rogue  and  vagabond,  or  one  who  was  in- 
corrigible,— the  facts  of  previous  convic- 
tions were  to  be  given  in  evidence,  as 
proving  him  irreclaimable,  and  he  was  to 
be  dealt  with  accordingly.  He  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  must  say,  that  he  admired  the 
French  criminal  law,  except  in  one  respect, 
that  it  allowed  the  Judge  to  examine  wit- 
nesses, and  the  prisoners,  for  it  prevented 
him  from  maintaining  that  coolness  and 
impartiality  which  were  so  necessary  to 
the  administralion  of  justice.  He  could 
not  see  why  so  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  throw  shields  around  the  guilty,  as 
8on>e  hon.  Members  appeared  so  anxious 
to  do,  though  he  admitted  every  endeavour 
should  be  used  to  protect  the  innocent. 

Mr.  Pryme  agreed  in  much  that  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  but  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  fact  of  a  previous 
conviction  should  not  be  allowed  to  go 
before  a  Jury  to  prejudice  them  against 
the  prisoner. 

Leave  given. 

Mb.  Buckingham's  Claims.]  Mr. 
Ttdk  moved  that  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  appointed  in  1834  to  inquire 
into  the  claims  of  Mr.  Buckingham  to 
compensation  be  read.  Tins  having  been 
done,  the  hon.  Member  said,  that  it  was 
only  from  a  conviction  of  the  justice  of 
Mr.  Buckingham's  claims  that  he  ventured 
again  to  appeal  to  the  House,  in  the  hope 
of  inducing  them  to  reverse  the  decision 
to  which  they  had  come  on  the  subject  of 
them.  The  hon.  Member  then  commented 
at  some  length  upon  the  facts  contained 
in  the  Report,  and  upon  the  injustice 
irilb  lirbich  they  showed  that  Mr,  Buck- 
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Ingham  had  been  treated,  and  after  inli* 
mating,  that  if  he  succeeded  in  carrying 
his  first  motion,  he  should  afterwards 
move  that  the  sum  of  1 0,000/.  be  paid  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  East- India  Company, 
as  Compensation  to  Mr.  Buckingham  for 
the  injury,  or  rather  destruction  which 
they  they  had  inflicted  on  his  property  in 
India,  concluded  by  moving,  *'  that  this 
House  do  agree  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  case  of  Mr, 
Buckingham,  as  reported  to  the  House  on 
the  Uth  of  August,  1834." 

Major  Curteis  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith  said,  that  there  was 
only  one  observation  in  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  brought  forward  this 
motion  in  which  he  could  concur — and 
that  was,  that  he  (Mr.  Tulk)  did  indeed 
owe  an  apology  to  the  House  for  bringing 
forward  this  question  again  after  it 
had  been  decided  against  him  in  this  ses- 
sion, when  the  whole  question  was  fully 
entered  into.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
not  shown  the  slightest  ground  for  mulct- 
ing the  East-India  Company  in  a  penalty 
of  10,000Z.  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham ;  and  in  making  that  proposition 
the  hon.  Member  had  even  gone  beyond 
the  resolutions  of  the  Committee,  which 
had  carefully  abstained  from  stating  the 
sum  to  which  they  considered  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham entitled. 

Mr.  Pmdter  supported  the  motion,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  founded  on  liie 
resolutions  of  the  Committee,  which  had 
been  agreed  to  almost  unanimously. 

Mr.  Robinson  resisted  the  motion,  on 
the  ground  that  the  House  had  no  juris- 
diction,  and  could  not  erect  itself  into  a 
tribunal  to  decide  on  the  pecuniary  claims 
of  any  individual  as  against  the  East- 
India  Company. 

Mr.  i/ttwic  admitted,  that  the  House  had 
no  jurisdiction  to  interfere  in  pecuniary 
matters  between  man  and  man,  or  between 
an  individual  and  a  public  company,  where 
any  other  competent  tribunal  existed  ;  but 
in  the  present  instauce,  there  being  no 
such  means  of  re  as,  he  should  support 
Mr.  Buckingham's   ppeal. 

Mr.  Richards  could  not  believe  that  tho 
House  had  no  jurisdiction  in  such  a  case. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  they  were  fully 
competent  to  entertain  the  claim  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield,  and,  therefore, 
he  was  much  surprised  the  hon.  Member 
for  Northampton  (Mr.  V.  Smith)  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  ogpose  the  present 
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motion  in  limine  on  technical  and  formal 
grounds,  without  at  all  entering  into  the 
consideration  of  its  substantial  merits. 

Mr,  Hogg*  spoke  as  follows : — Having 
been  on  the  spot  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  transaction  adverted  to,  perhaps 
the  House  will  kindly  grant  me  their  indul* 
gence  while  I  state  my  reasons  for  hoping 
that  these  resolutions  may  not  be  agreed 
to.  I  think,  Sir,  that,  at  first,  a  stand 
ought  to  have  been  made  upon  principle, 
and  that  the  appointment  of  the  Commit* 
tee  ought  to  have  been  resisted.  But  as 
the  Committee  was  appointed,  and  has 
reported,  I  think  the  question  ought  to  be 
argued  on  its  merits;  and  on  its  merits 
alone  I  am  prepared  to  meet  it,  abandon^ 
ing  every  objection  of  form.  J  contend 
that  the  Committee  have  reported  no  facts 
to  support  their  own  resolution  and  re- 
commendation. They  and  the  Gentlemen 
opposite  have  treated  this  matter  as  one 
which  consisted  of  one  offence  and  one 
punishment,  involving  in  its  consequences 
the  ruin  of  Mr.  Buckingham.  You  are 
told  that  the  Government  not  only  sent 
him  home,  but,  on  his  departure,  adopted 
measures  to  suppress  his  paper  and  ruin 
his  fortunes.  I  deny  that  this  is  correct ; 
I  deny  that  when  be  was  required  to  leave 
India,  Government,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, said,  or  did  anything  to  injure 
his  paper,  or  interfere  with  his  arrange- 
ments; and  upon  that  issue  I  am  willing 
to  place  the  result  of  this  motion.  India 
ana  Indian  affairs  have  few  attractions, 
and  command  but  little  attention  or  inter- 
est ;  and  1  believe  that,  often  as  this  sub- 
ject has  been  before  Parliament,  no  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  has  ever  yet 
been  made.  If  permitted  by  the  House, 
I  will  give  them  a  narrative  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham and  The  Calcutta  Journal,  I  see 
Mr.  Buckingham  opposite  ;  and  I  shall 
feel  obliged  by  his  interrupting  me,  if  I  in 
any  respect  misrepresent  or  overstate.  I 
do  not  wish  to  weary  the  House  by  un- 
necessarily reading  documents,  but  I  have 
with  me  the  evidence  adduced  before  the 
Committee,  and  am  prepared  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  every  statement  I  niay 
make.  No  word  shall  intentionally  fall 
from  me  calculated  to  reflect  personally 
on  the  hon.  Member;  I  agree  in  all  that 
has  been  said  as  to  the  conduct  and  de- 
meanor of  that  Gentleman  in  this  House 
since  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
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Parliament.  But  the  more  bland,  and 
mild,  and  soothing  his  manner  here  may 
be,  the  more  necessary  it  is  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  circum- 
stances which  compelled  the  local  govern- 
ment of  India  to  visit  him  with  extreme 
severity.  The  hon.  Member  who  intro- 
duced this  motion  complained  of  the  state 
of  the  House,  when  the  Bill  on  this  sub- 
ject was  rejected  this  Session,  and  said 
that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Buckingham  were 
not  then  in  attendance.  As  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me,  that  division  was  taken 
under  circumstances  peculiarly  calculated 
to  mark  the  sense  of  the  House.  The 
Bill  was  introduced  as  a  private  one,  but 
did  not  come  on  till  after  five  o'clock, 
when  public  business  of  some  importance 
was  expected ;  and  the  House  was,  in 
consequence,  crowded  —  [iV^o /  No!]  —  I 
mean  comparatively  crowded,  with  refer* 
ence  to  the  numbers  usually  present  on 
the  discussion  of  private  business ;  and  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  the  division  this 
Session,  rejecting  the  Bill,  is  the  largest 
that  ever  took  place  on  this  subject.  I 
have  premised  that  1  will  urge  no  technical 
objection,  but  I  must  beg  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  number  of  tribunals 
before  which  this  claim  has  already  been 
urged.  It  was  introduced  into  this  House 
as  a  public  Bill,  and  withdrawn,  I  admit, 
on  the  ground  of  form.  It  was  introduced 
this  Session,  as  a  private  bill,  and  rejected 
by  a  division  of  126  to  eighty-one.  It 
has  been  urged  before  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, a  body  constantly  changing,  ever 
since  1823,  and  has  always  been  rejected. 
It  has  also  been  urged,  during  the  same 
period,  before  the  various  Commisitoners 
for  the  Affairs  of  India,  and  has  been  re- 
pudiated by  them  all,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Lord  Glenelg.  It  was 
brought,  with  the  united  infiuence  of  all 
Mr.  Buckingham's  friends,  before  the 
Court  of  Proprietom,  and  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  279 ;  the  numbers  being  436 
to  157 :  and  if,  after  all  these  unsuccess- 
ful appeals,  the  hon.  Member  has  any  Mf 
claim,  I  must  admit,  that  he  has  been  unfor- 
tunate indeed.  What,  Sir,  is  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's first  and  great  grievance,  pro- 
minently dwelt  on  before  the  Committee, 
in  his  evidence  and  statements,  and  the 
one  upon  which  all  his  complaints  and 
claims  must  be  founded  ?  He  states,  that 
he  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  1818,  and  that 
believing  the  press  there  to  be  free,  and 
subject  only  \q  the  rNtraiQte  imposed  by 
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the  Eoglisb  law  of  Iibe1,-^believing  it  to 
be  Ate  as  in  England  (these  are  his  words), 
he  set  up  The  Calcutta  Journal.  Mr. 
Backingbam  so  says*  and  I  give  the  fullest 
credence  to  what  he  states.  But  I  declare 
my  conviotion,  that  there  was  not  another 
individual  in  Ccdcutta»  European  or  native, 
white  Of  black,  who  laboured  under  a  simi-* 
lar  delusion.  It  was  notorious  as  the  sun 
at  noon -day,  that  the  press  was  not  only 
not  free,  but  subject  to  the  most  rigid  and 
stringent  regulations.  Mr.  Buckingham 
is  quite  right  in  endeavouring  to  show, 
that  when  he  established  his  paper  the 
)NiMs  was  fVee,  and  that  he  was  injured 
by  some  ex  pott  facto  law.  He  feels  that 
he  cannot  have  a  sbadow  of  claim,  if  it 
should  appear  that  he  perseveringly  vio- 
lated rules  which  were  already  in  existence 
when  he  commenced  his  paper*  and  with 
which  he  either  was  acquainted,  or  ought 
to  haire  been  acquainted*  No  person  can 
anywhere  be  permitted  to  plead  ignorance 
of  the  law;  and  in  a  country  peculiarly 
circumstanced,  like  India,  it  would  be  pre- 
.poaterous  to  allow  a  man  to  urge  in  justi- 
fication, or  even  in  palliation,  that  he  had 
embarked  in  an  undertaking  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
relating  to  that  particular  calling.  As 
this  part  of  the  subject  is  most  important, 
I  entreat  the  attention  of  the  House  while 
I  mention  the  state  of  the  press  in  India, 
as  it  existed  before  and  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  The  Calcutta  Journal, 
The  first  press  regulations  were  framed  by 
the  Marquess  of  Wellesley,  in  1799,  and 
witli  the  permission  of  the  House,  I  will 
read  them : — 

1st.  Every  printer  of  a  newspaper  to  print 
bis  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper. 

Sod*  Every  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  paper 
to  deliver  in  his  name  and  place  of  abode  to 
tke  Secretary  to  Government. 

3rd.  No  paper  to  be  published  on  a  Sunday. 

4th.  No  paper  to  be  published  at  all  until 
it  ^all  have  been  previously  inspected  by  the 
Secnetary  to  the  Government,  or  by  a  person 
auibonzed  by  him  for  that  purpose. 

5lh.  The  penalty  for  offendmg  against  any 
of  the  above  regulations  to  be  immediate  em- 
barkation for  Europe. 

These  regulations  first  established  the 
censorship,  and  the  editors  were  then  dis- 
tinctly apprized,  that  the  penalty  for 
ofiending  was  immediate  embarkation  for 
Europe.  These  rules  remained  in  force 
untH  1813,  when  new  regulations  were 
established,  of  nearly  the  same  tenor,  but 
.  BOff  genaira)  and   stringent*  -^  \ReQ^d  I 
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Read  /] — Being  called  upon  to  read  them, 
I  will  do  so. 

1st.  That  the  proof  sheets  of  all  newspapers, 
including  supplements,  and  all  extra  publica* 
tions,  be  previously  sent  to  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  revision. 

2nd.  That  all  notices,  hand-bills,  and  other 
ephemeral  publications,  be,  in  like  manner 
previously  transmitted  for  the  Chief  Secretary's 
revision. 

3rd.  Tliat  the  titles  of  all  original  vrorks, 

Proposed  to  be  published,  be  also  sent  to  the 
!hief  Secretary,  for  his  information,  who  will 
thereupon  either  sanction  the  publication  of 
them,  or  require  the  work  itself  fbr  inspection, 
as  may  appear  proper. 

4lh.  The  rules  established  on  the  13th  May, 
1799,  and  the  6th  August,  1801,  to  be  in  full 
force  and  effect,  except  in  so  hx  as  the  same 
may  be  modified  by  the  preceding  instruc* 
tions. 

The  rule  of  August,  1801,  was  a  special 
one,  relating  to  the  publication  of  military 
orders.  I  hope  the  House  will  think  that 
I  was  not  incorrect  in  stating  that  these 
new  rules  were  more  general  and  more 
stringent  than  those  first  issued.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  press  from  1799  up 
to  August,  1818,  when  the  censorship  was 
removed,  under  the  government  of  Lord 
Hastings,  and  new  rules  were  framed, 
much  more  extensive  in  their  application 
than  any  which  had  preceded  them,  and 
much  more  perilous  for  those  engaged  in 
the  conduct  of  public  journals.  As  these 
were  the  existing  rules  when  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham arrived  in  Calcutta  and  set  up  The 
Calcutta  Journal^  I  hope  I  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  read  them  to  the  House,  and 
also  the  circular  letter  which  was  then 
addressed  by  the  Secretary  to  Government 
to  the  editor  of  every  paper. 

"  Circular  Letter  to  Editor$  of  Newipqxrs. 

"  Sir. — His  Excellency  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral in  Council,  having  been  pleased  to  revise 
the  existing  regulations  regarding  the  control 
exercised  by  the  Government  over  the  news* 
papers,  I  am  directed  to  communicate  to  you, 
for  your  information  and  guidance,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  passed  by  his  Lordship  in 
Council. 

"The  editors  of  newspapers  are  prohibited 
from  publishing  any  matter  coming  under  the 
following  heads : — 

''  1st.  Animadversions  on  the  measures  and 
proceedings  of  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors, 
or  ether  public  autboriticd  in  England,  con- 
nected with  the  Government  of  India, — or  dis- 
quisitions on  political  transactions  of  the 
local  administration.^or  offensive  remarks 
levelled  at  the  public  conduct  of  the  members 
of  Council^  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  of  the  Lord  Bisb^  of  Calcutta« 
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<  **  2Dd .  Discussions  haringa  tendeocy  to  create 
alarm  or  suspicion  among  the  native  popula- 
tion, or  any  intended  interference  witn  their 
religious  opinions  or  obsenrances. 

**  3rd.  The  republication,  from  English  or 
other  newspapers,  of  passages  coming  under 
any  of  the  above  heads,  or  otherwise  calculated 
to  affect  the  British  power  or  reputation  in 
India. 

"4th.  Private  scandal  and  personal  remarks 
on  individuals,  tending  to  excite  dissension  in 
society. 

''  Relying  on  the  prudence  and  discretion  of 
the  editors  for  the  careful  observance  of  these 
rules,  the  Governor-General  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  dispense  with  their  submitting  their 
papers  to  an  officer  of  Government  previous 
to  publication.  The  editors  will,  however,  be 
held  personally  accountable  for  whatever  they 
may  publish  in  contravention  of  the  rules  now 
communicated,  or  which  may  be  otherwise  at 
variance  vrith  the  general  principles  of  British 
law  as  established  in  this  country,  and  will  be 
proceeded  against  in  such  manner  as  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  may  deem  applic- 
able to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  for  any  de- 
viation from  them.  The  editors  are  further 
required  to  lodge  in  the  Chief  Secretary's  office 
one  copy  of  every  newspaper,  periodical,  or 
extra,  published  by  them  respectively. 

(Signed)  "  J.  Adam, 

*<  Chief  Secretary." 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  press  when 
Mr.  Buckingham  established  his  paper. 
Such  were  the  rules  to  which  he,  as  an 
editor,  was  bound  by  his  licence  to  con- 
form ;  and  I  ask  any  hon.  Member  who 
hears  me,  if  it  is  not  a  mockery  to  assert 
and  contend  that  a  press  subject  to  such 
rules  was  "free?"  And  yet,  Sir,  it  is 
gravely  alleged  that  Lord  Hastings,  by 
removing  the  censorship,  established  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  I  maintain  that, 
so  far  from  removing  the  restrictions  on  the 
press,  he  actually  increased  them ;  and 
rendered  the  situation  of  an  editor  much 
more  difficult,  much  more  embarrassing, 
and  much  more  perilous,  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.  Previously  to  1818,  the 
whole  of  the  responsibility  rested  with  the 
censor ;  and  an  editor  was  safe  in  publish- 
ing everything  that  escaped  his  vigilance. 
Not  so  afterwards.  Editors  are  furnished 
with  a  terrific  catalogue  of  prohibited 
matters;  and,  in  the  event  of  oflfending, 
are  declared  personally  accountable,  and 
liable  to  be  punished  according  to  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  Government.  I  will  ex- 
plain to  the  House  the  reason  why  the 
censorship  of  the  press  was  removed.  In 
the  early  part  of  1818  there  was  a  paper 
io  Calcutta  edited  by  a  half-caste;— I 


need  not  say,  that  I  do  not  use  the  word 
offensively,  but  as  indicating  a  persoo 
bom  of  an  Indian  mother  and  an  Euro* 
pean  father.  That  gentleman  was  aware 
that,  under  the  53id  of  George  3rd,  he 
could  not  be  transmitted  for  disobedience 
of  the  press  regulations,  and  he  held  the 
Government  at  defiance.  He  published 
articles  which  had  been  struck  out  by  the 
censor,  and  asserted  his  right  to  publish 
what  he  pleased— subject  only  to  the 
English  law  of  libel.  It  was  not  to  be 
tolerated  that  an  editor,  because  a  half- 
caste,  should  arrogate  to  himself  privileges 
that  were  not  conceded  to  a  British  sub- 
ject. Lord  Hastings  addressed  the  Home 
Government,  stating  the  difficulty,  and  in 
the  meanwhile,  to  escape  from  such  em- 
barrassment,  removed  the  censorship,  and 
framed  the  rules  to  which  I  have  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  House.  The  censorship 
was  thus  abolished,  not  to  render  the 
press  free,  but  because  it  was  not  suffici- 
ently extensive  in  its  application,  and  had 
failed  in  affording  adequate  control.  Such, 
Sir,  was  the  restriction,  or,  if  you  please, 
enslaved  state  of  the  press  at  Calcutta, 
when  Mr.  Buckingham  set  up  bis  paper. 
The  condition  upon  which  he  held  his 
licence,  and  had  permissionlto  remain  in 
Calcutta,  was  obedience  to  the  regulations 
I  have  read ;  and  yet,  within  a  few 
months,  that  Gentleman  thinks  proper  to 
discard  these  regulations,  and  to  fasten 
upon  an  expression  used  by  Lord  Hastings, 
under  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
when  returning  thanks  to  an  address  from  . 
the  inhabitants  of  Madras.  When  Lord 
Hastings  returned  from  the  upper  pro- 
vinces, after  the  successful  termination 
of  his  campaign,  the  inhabitants  of 
Madras  presented  him  with  an  address, 
and,  among  other  topics,  adverted  to  his 
having  removed  the  censorship  from  the 
press.  It  was  always  considered  by  editors 
irksome  and  humiliating  to  be  compelled 
to  submit  every  paper  to  the  Secretary ; 
and  the  removal  of  this  necessity  was  re- 
garded as  a  boon,  though  accompanied  by 
the  most  stringent  rules.  Lord  Hastings, 
in  bis  reply,  adverted  to  this  subject; 
and,  under  the  excitement  of  the  occa- 
sion and  the  scene,  indulged  in  a 
little  flourish  about  the  liberty  of  the 
Press,  not  very  consonant  with  the  rules 
he  himself  had  framed.  Mr.  Buckingham 
thinks  proper  to  consider  this  as  a  formal 
announcement  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press, 
and  to  disregard  the  rules  and  regulationt 
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fonnally  framed  for  the  guidance  of  all 
editors.  I  will  ask  the  House,  if  anything 
coald  be  more  unfair  or  uncandid,  than 
to  have  culled  from  the  speech  of  that 
distinguished  nobleman,  an  expression 
used  in  the  moment  of  exultation  when 
returning  thanks  to  a  complimentary 
address;  and  to  contend,  that  he  re* 
gaided  such  expression  as  annulling  the 
regulations  which  had  been  deliberately 
framed  and  passed  by  the  Government  of 
which  Lord  Hastings  was  the  head  ?  Mr. 
Buckingham  knew  as  well  as  I  do>  that  it 
was  not  competent  for  Lord  Hastings,  by 
anything  that  he  could  either  speak  or 
wiite,  to  annul,  alter,  or  in  anywise  affect 
a  regulation  passed  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council.  I  beg  to  apologise 
for  having  dealt  so  much  at  length  on  the 
state  of  the  Press  when  Mr.  Buckingham 
established  his  paper;  but  the  House  will 
see  that  it  is  indispensably  necessary  they 
diottld  be  made  acquainted  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  then  in  force,  and  to 
which  Mr.  Buckingham  was  bound  to  yield 
implicit  obedience.  I  will  now  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  general 
conduct  and  character  of  The  Calcutta 
Journal ;  and  having  been  on  the  spot  at 
the  time,  and  having  carefully  read  the 
evidence  before  the  Committee,  my  opinion 
is,  that  the  character  of  that  paper  was 
most  dangerous  and  injurious — that  it 
tended  to  bring  the  Government  and 
public  authorities  into  contempt  in 
the  eyes  of  the  natives — and  that  it 
tended  to  create,  and  did  create,  dis- 
union and  dissensions  in  society.  As 
editor  of  The  Calcutta  Journal^  Mr. 
Buckingham  arrogated  to  himself  the  right 
of  arraigning  all  the  measures  of  Govern- 
ment, and  all  public  officers  before  the 
tribunal  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
''public  opinion.''  He  inculcated  the 
doctrine,  that  it  was  vain  and  idle  to 
apply  for  redress  to  the  Government  or 
constituted  authorities,  and  invited  all 
persons  to  appeal  to  him  as  the  supreme 
arbiter ;  his  paper  was  accordingly  filled 
bj  anonymous  letters — from  persons  pur- 
porting to  be  civil  and  military  servants — 
of  a  tendency  destructive  of  the  eflSciency 
and  subordination  of  those  services.  He 
also  admitted  into  his  columns  articles 
and  letters  containing  personal  remarks, 
which  excited  discord  and  dissension,  and 
kept  society  in  a  state  of  feverish  excite- 
ment. I  do  not  mean  to  state,  or  im- 
pute to  Mr.  Buckingham,  that  such  articles 
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They  might,  probably,  have  been  inserted 
in  a  London  newspaper  without  exciting 
attention  or  interest ;  but  in  India  every 
one  is  known,  and  remarks  that  in  Eng- 
land, might  be  harmless,  would  there 
excite  feelings  of  animosity,  destructive  of 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  society.  Such 
is  my  opinion  of  the  tendency  and 
ch^s^cX/aoi  The  Calcutta  Journal.  Theau- 
thorities  both  in  India  and  in  England 
entertained,  and  have  repeatedly  expressed, 
a  similar  opinion ;  and  I  maintain  that  the 
evidence  and  documents  produced  before 
the  Committee,  bear  me  out  in  all  I  have 
said.  Where,  I  ask,  was  "  the  public"  in 
India — of  which  Mr.  Buckingham  vaunts, 
and  to  whose  ''  opinion  "  he  says  he  ap- 
peals, when  holding  up  to  obloquy  public 
men  and  measures  ?  It  is  mocker^r  to  talk 
of  "  a  public,"  and  "  public  opinion,"  in 
India.  There  is  no  public  in  India. 
There,  every  man  is  in  office,  civil  or 
military,  controlling  those  below  him,  and 
owing  obedience  to  those  above  him.  It 
is  a  society  of  public  functionaries,  but 
there  are  no  elements  to  form  a  public. 
I  suppose  no  hon.  Member  will  tell  me, 
that  the  military  officers  in  the  service  of 
the  King  and  Company  form  a  public? 
As  little  can  it  be  said,  that  the  civil 
tenants  form  a  public.  That  service 
is  a  kind  of  civil  garrison,  where,  of 
necessity,  discpline  and  subordination 
are  preserved  nearly  as  strictly  as  in 
the  army.  At  the  time  referred  to, 
who  were  then  in  India,  besides  the  civil 
and  military  officers?  None  but  300  or 
400  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  in  Cal- 
cutta, with  the  few  barristers  and  attorneys 
attached  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  few 
straggling  Europeans  in  the  interior,  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  indigo.  Is 
this,  then,  "  the  public,"  that  is  to  control 
our  mighty  empire  in  the  East,  and  to 
afford  an  adequate  and  salutary  check  to 
power  that  is  absolute  ?  The  Government 
in  India  ought  to  be,  and  is,  under  the 
control  of  public  opinion,  but  that  public 
is  in  England,  where  measures  originating  in 
absolute  power  will  ever  be  received  with 
jealousy,  and  scanned  with  suspicion. 
Thiscontrolis  effected  and  secured  by  a  sys- 
tem and  gradation  of  checks.  Every  public 
measure  is  placed  upon  record,  and  the 
reasons. for  it  fully  assigned.  Complete 
diaries  of  all  public  proceedings  are  thus 
kept,  and  regularly  transmitted  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  Board  of  Control, 
to  whose  vigilant  inspection  they  are  sub- 
jected,   Tii^j  Are  idsQ  ngomiMe  tg  ^ 
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Members  of  this  House  ;  and  the  appeal 
from  injustice  in  India  is  to  this  House, 
and  through  this  House  to  the  people  of 
England,  — and  not  to  the  editor  of  a 
paper  in  Calcutta,  and  a  discontented  fac- 
tion, by  whom  he  may  be  supported,  and 
which  he  may  dignify  with  tlie  name  of 
**  a  public."  I  shall  now  call  youf  attention 
to  the  first  offence  committed  by  Mr.  Buck* 
ingham,  orrather  the  first  occasion  on  which 
Government  felt  compelled  to  notice  his 
frequent  violations  of  the  press  regulations 
I  am  anxious  that  the  House  should  hear 
the  early  and  distinct  warning  ^iven  to 
Mr.  Buckingham  ;  and,  also,  that  they 
should  contrast  his  mild,  meek,  and  sub- 
missive tone  on  this  occasion,  with  his 
subsequent  arrogant  defiance  of  Govern- 
ment, when  continued  impunity  had  ren- 
dered him  daring.  The  offensive  para- 
graphs were  published  the  26th  of  May, 
1819,  and,  as  hon.  Members  call  upon  me 
to  read  them,  I  will  do  so. 

"  We  have  received  a  letter  from  Madras,  of 
the  10th  instant,  written  on  deep  black-edged 
mourning  post  of  considerable  breadth,  and 
apparently  made  for  the  occasion,  communi- 
catingr,  as  a  piece  of  melancholy  and  afflicting 
intelligence,  the  fact  of  Mr.  Elliot's  being  con- 
firmed in  the  government  of  that  presidency 
for  three  years  longer.  It  is  regarded,  at 
Madras,  as  a  public  calamity,  and  we  fear 
that  it  will  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  through- 
out India  generally.  An  anecdote  is  men- 
tioned in  the  same  letter,  regarding  the  exer- 
one  of  the  censorship  of  the  press,  which  is 
worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  a  fact  illustrative 
of  the  calosity  to  which  the  human  heart  may 
arrive;  and  it  may  be  useful,  humiliating  as  it 
is  to  the  pride  of  our  species, — to  show  what 
men,  by  giving  loose  to  the  principles  of  des* 
potism  over  their  fellows,  may  at  length  arrive 
at." 

Here  is  an  article,  announcing  that  the 
continuance  of  a  certain  governor  in  office 
is  regarded  as  a  public  calamity)  and  im- 
puting  to  that  Governor,  that  his  conduct 
nad  l^en  governed  by  despotic  principles, 
and  had  been  influenced  by  unworthy  mo* 
tives.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  motion^  that  1  should  discuss  the 
policy  or  the  law  of  the  press  regulations, 
but,  if  requisite,  I  am  prepared  to  do  so.  I 
refer  you  to  the  press  regulations,  and  I 
ask  if  there  could  be  a  more  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  them  than  what  I  have  read  ?  On 
the  1 8th  of  June,  a  letter  was  written  to 
Mr.  Buckingham  by  the  Cbief'Secretary. 
from  which  I  will  beg  permission  to  read 
an  extract. 

^The  Govemor^General  in  Council  regrets 
to  obiervei  tlwt  tkis  is  Boi  tlie  only  instance  ia 
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which  Tlte  Odcidta  Journal  has'contained  pub^ 
lications  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  tht  in* 
structions  above  referred  to.  On  the  present 
occasion,  the  Governor-General  iu  Council 
does  not  propose  to  exercise  the  powers  vested 
in  him  by  law ;  but  t  am  directed  to  acquaint 
you,  that  by  any  repetition  of  a  similar  offence, 
you  will  be  considered  to  have  forfeited  sH 
claim  to  the  countenance  and  protection  of  thii 
Oovemmtnt,  and  will  subject  yourself  to  be 
proceeded  against  under  the  36th  section  of 
53  Geo.  3rd.  c.  155. 

What  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Buckingham 
before  the  Committee  respecting  this 
article  ?  He  says,  that  Lord  Hastings  did 
not  oonsider  it  objectionable,  and  would 
never  have  noticed  it,  if  Mr.  Elliot  had 
not  written  and  remonstrated.  Now,  wbst 
is  the  fact  as  appears  by  the  evidence? 
Two  days  after  the  publication  of  this 
offensive  matter,  Lord  Hastings  recorded 
a  strong  minute,  and  considered  the  article 
so  objectionable,  that  he  directed  a  refer- 
ence  to  be  made  to  the  law-officers  of 
Government.  [Mr.  O'ConnsU :  What  was 
their  reply?]  The  Advocate* General 
stated,  that  however  offensive  and  injurious 
the  article  might  be»  it  would  not  be  held 
libelous,  and  that  Mr.  Buckingham  could 
not  be  indicted.  Why  that  is  my  case^ 
that  is  what  T  am  contending  for :  that  in 
India  articles  may  be  publishedi  which  aoe 
most  dangerous  and  iujuriousi  bat  which 
would  not  be  held  libels  by  an  English 
Court  of  Justice,  and  thence  the  necessity 
for  the  press  regulations.  Now,  let  me 
read  the  reply  of  Mr.  Buckingham: — 

"  I  shall  not  presume  to  intrude  on  the  no- 
tice of  his  Lordship  in  Council,  any  observa- 
tions tending  to  the  extenuation  of  my  conduct 
in  this  or  in  any  previous  instance,  as  de- 
parting from  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  issued 
to  the  editors  of  the  public  journals  in  India  at 
the  period  they  were  exempted  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  previously  submitting  their  publica- 
tions to  the  revision  of  the  Secretary  to  Go- 
vernment. I  shall  rather  conSne  myself  to  ob- 
serving, that  I  sincerely  regret  my  having  given 
cause  to  his  Lordship  in  Council  to  express  his 
displeasure ;  and  the  more  so,  as  there  is  not 
an  individual  among  the  numerous  subjects 
under  his  benign  government,  who  is  more 
sensible  than  myself  of  the  unprecedented 
liberality  which  has  marked  his  Lordship's 
administration  in  general,  and  the  immense 
obligation  which  all  the  friends  of  the  press 
owe  to  the  measure  of  the  revised  regulation  in 
particular.  The  very  marked  indulgence  which 
nis  Lordship  in  Council  is  pleased  to  exercise 
towards  me,  in  remitting,  on  this  occasion,  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  law, 
will  operate  as  an  additional  incentive  to  my 
Aiture  observance  of  the  spirit  of  the  iostmc- 
tions  issued  before  the  eoanaenotiaept  ctf  1M 
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(klatltm  J<mmaly  to  the  editors  of  the  public 
prints  of  Indiay  in  Aogutt,  1812,  of  which  I 
im  now  fully  informed,  and  which  I  shall 
henceforth  make  my  guide.*' 

Nothiog  coald  be  more  proper  or  Woming 
Ihao  this  reply.  I  read  it,  not  to  reprobate 
it,  but  to  contrast  it  with  someof  theatate- 
menti  of  Mr.  Backingham,  and  with  his 
sttbieqaent  conduct  and  langnage,  when 
he  hurls  defiance  at  the  Government,  denies 
their  right  and  power  to  transmit  him,  and 
ridicules,  as  waste  paper,  these  very  regu- 
lations which  he  here  declares  shall  be  his 
foture  guide.  Mr.  Buckingham  states, 
and  strenuously  contends  before  the  Com- 
mittee, that  when  he  set  up  his  paper  in 
October,  1818,  he  thought  that  the  press 
was  free  and  unfettered.  Does  he,  in  the 
first  letter,  pretend  or  allege  that  he 
imagiDed  the  press  to  be  free  ?  He  does 
not  deem  it  decent  to  attempt  even  an  ex- 
tenuation of  his  conduct.  He  expresses 
his  regret  at  having  offended, — his  grati- 
tude for  the  ind  uigence  shown  to  h  im , — and 
promises  in  future  obedience  to  the  regu- 
lations ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  that  promise,  proclaims  in  his 
Journal,  that  those  very  regulations  are  of 
no  more  avail  than  waste  paper,  and  that 
DO  editor  is  bound  to  obey  or  respect  them. 
I  will  only  trouble  the  House  with  one  other 
article,  published  about  a  year  afterwards, 
in  November,  1820,  headed  *' Merit  and 
Interest."  A  reference  was  immediately 
made  by  order  of  Government  to  the  Ad- 
vocate-General, who  stated  that  he  con- 
sidered the  article  as  a  libel  on  the  Go- 
vernment and  Administration  of  India,  not 
only  highly  offensive  in  its  terms,  but  mis- 
chievous in  its  tendency  ;  and  a  rule  nisi 
for  a  criminal  information,  was  immediately 
moved  for  and  obtained  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  will  not  ask  the  House  to  take 
the  character  or  description  of  that  libel 
from  the  Advocate -General  or  from  me. 
I  will  read  to  you  how  Mr.  Buckingham 
himself  characterised  it.  In  writing  to 
Government  and  begging  for  that  mercy 
whieb  waa  extended  to  bim,  he  says — 

''Should  this  information  be  filed  (as  it 
will  be  almost  impossible  to  escape  coming 
viihin  the  strict  lesal  definition  of  libel, 
though  nothing  could  ha?e  been  more  remote 
from  my  meaning),  I  may  be  subjected  to  a 
fine  of  500/.  and  twelve  months'  imprisonment^ 
.  kft  a  crime,  in  which,  if  it  be  one,  I  am  so  far 
ttum  participating,  that  I  have  been  the  most 
actirc  agent  in  endeavouring  to  counteract  and 
expose  the  miserable  calumny  which  I  aia 
iccosed  of  propagating  with  seditious  intent,^ 


And  afterwards,  in  nis  own  Journal, 
speaking  of  this  article,  he  calls  it  '*  a  vio- 
lent and  libelous  article." 

Mr.  Buckingham  :  The  article  was  not 
written  by  me,  as  editor,  but  by  a  corre- 
spondent, and  published  inadvertently. 

Mr.  Hogg  :  I  think  the  hon.  Member 
must  be  rather  in  error  in  stating  that  it 
was  published,  inadvertently ;  for  in  his 
own  paper  he  states,  as  his  excuse,  that  be 
published  it  only  for  confutation.  These 
are  Mr.  Buckingham's  own  words;  he 
published  the  libel  only  for  confutation. 
This  IS  a  blessed  doctrine  for  the  editor  of 
a  paper !  He  deliberately  publishes  a  gross 
and  violent  libel  one  day,  that  he  may  sit 
in  judgment  on  it  the  next,  and  ex  ca- 
thedra confute  and  condemn  it.  What 
would  be  said  here,  in  fVee  England,  if  the 
editor  of  the  Times ,  or  any  leading  paper, 
having  published  a  libel,  wouldjdare  to  state 
that  he  nad  published  it  only  that  he  might 
confute  it  ?  Sir,  this  is  the  most  dangerous 
the  most  monstrous,  doctrine  that  was  ever 
heard  of  in  any  country.  1  hold  in  my  hand 
a  paper  circulated  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  and 
containing  extracts  from  the  speeches  of 
many  distinguished  individuals  ;  and 
among  others  an  extract  of  a  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  in  which  that  noble  Lord 
states,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  all  the 
facts  laid  before  the  Committee,  and  that 
there  was  not  one  article  in  The  Calcutta 
Journal  (I  quote  the  noble  Lord's  words 
'*  that  would  not  do  honour  to  any  man 
possessing  an  honest  zeal  for  the  welfare  of 
the  community."  Such  is  the  declared 
opinion  of  the  noble  Lord,  as  to  this  article, 
which  was  pronounced  a  libel  by  the  Su- 
preme Court, — was  declared  a  violent  libel 
by  Mr.  Buckingham  himself, — and  was, 
by  him,  deemed  of  such  atrocity,  that  if  the 
prosecution  had  been  proceeded  with,  he 
would  have  been  subject  to  incarceration 
for  twelve  months  and  a  fine  of  .500/. 
These,  Sir,  are  instances  during  the  c  rly 
period  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  career,  when, 
though  he  ventured  frequently  to  trans- 
gress, he  was  always  ready  to  express  his 
contrition,  and  solicit  forgiveness;  and 
had  not,  firom  continued  impunity,  as* 
sumed  the  attitude  of  defiance.  I  told  the 
House  that  I  should  confine  myself  to 
the  general  character  of  the  paper,  and 
1  shall  not  intrude  on  their  indulgence 
l>3r  going  through  all  the  offences  com- 
mitted by  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  all  the 
warnings  be  received,    I  am  well  aware 
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that  when  speaking  of  the  general  character 
of  the  paper,  I  shall  be  told  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite,  "Oh I  we  cannot  listen  to 
you  or  the  authorities  you  cite ;  you  have 
all  been  long  resident  in  India ;  you  have 
all  long  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  des- 
potism, and  you  have  not  escaped  the  con- 
tagion to  which  you  have  been  exposed." 
This,  Sir,  is  a  convenient  mode  of  disposing 
of  the  opinions  of  gentlemen,  who  from 
long  residence  in  India,  are  surely  the 
most  competent  to  judge  of  the  condition 
and  circumstances  of  that  country.  But 
I  ask,  how  comes  it  that  any  fresh  im- 
portation from  England  became  similarly 
infected  ?  How  comes  it  that  the  Bishop 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  had 
passed  their  lives  in  free  England,  were 
compelled  to  address  the  Government  on 
the  subject  of  The  Calcutta  Journal^  and 
to  require  that  the  clergy  might  be  pro- 
tected from  obloquy,  and  the  army  from 
insubordination?  In  July,  1821,  the 
Bishop  was  compelled  to  address  Govern- 
ment, complaining  of  an  anonymous  letter, 
charging  the  Chaplains  with  gross  delin- 
quency, and  imputing  to  the  Bishop,  that 
he  connived  at  the  oSence.  So  frequent 
were  the  anonymous  letters,  purporting  to 
be  written  by  military  officers,  and  so 
dangerous  their  tendency,  that  in  June, 
1822,  the  Commander-in-Chief  found  it 
necessary  to  publish  a  General  Order  on 
the  subject.  For  three  years  was  the  in- 
dulgence and  clemency  of  Government 
extended  to  Mr.  Buckmgham,  who  was 
almost  justified  in  mistaking  forbearance 
for  weakness,  and  in  demeaning  himself 
accordingly.  In  1822,  he  not  only  trans- 
gressed the  regulations,  but  boldly  con- 
tended in  his  paper,  and  publicly  pro- 
claimed, that  they  were  not  binding,  and 
that  he  owed  them  no  obedience.  lie  also 
publicly  maintained,  and  proclaimed,  that 
by  law  the  Governor-General  had  no  power 
or  right  to  transmit  an  editor.  Was  it  to  be 
endured  that  the  editor  of  a  paper  should 
thus  set  at  defiance  the  Government,  and 
hold  up  to  scorn  and  ridicule,  as  waste 
paper,  the  regulations  which  he  was  bound 
to  obey,  and  which,  after  his  first  ofience, 
he  declared  should  be  the  rule  of  his  future 
conduct  ?  Was  it  to  be  endured,  that  he 
should  delude  the  ignorant  and  encourBge 
the  factious,  by  contending  and  diot^-ti^g 
•-  ^-is  paper,  that  the  Governor^Q  f^et^^ 
no  power  to  transmit  for  any   ^n^^ 
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Statute,  which  is  as  clear  and  distinct  as 
language  can  make  it; — and,  after  more* 
over,  he  himself  had  expressed  his  gratitude 
to  Government  for  not  putting  in  force 
against  him  the  provisions  of  that  very 
Statute  ?  The  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex 
has  contrasted  the  conduct  of  Lord  Hast- 
ings with  that  of  Mr.  Adam,  and  has  told 
you,  that  if  Lord  Hastings  had  remained, 
Mr.  Buckingham  would  not  have  been 
sent  from  India.  Now,  Sir,  what  are  the 
facts,  and  I  will  leave  the  House  to  drav^ 
their  own  conclusion?  Every  warning 
that  was  given  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  and 
every  letter  that  was  written  to  him,  was 
while  Lord  Hastings  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.  In  the  very  first  letter  that 
was  written  to  Mr.  Buckingham  by  the 
order  of  Lord  Hastings,  and  which  I  have 
read  to  the  House,  he  is  distinctly  told, 
that  a  repetition  of  his  offence  will  subject 
him  to  transmission.  That  warning  and 
threat  was  again  and  again  repeated ;  and 
will  any  man,  who  knew  that  great  and 
distinguished  individual,  venture  to  assert, 
that  he  would  have  deigned  to  threaten 
what  he  was  not  prepared  to  perform  ?  In 
September,  1822,  while  Lord  Hastings 
was  still  in  India,  Mr.  Buckingham  re- 
ceived his  final  warning;  and,  as  his  next 
offence  was  accordingly  punished  by  trans- 
mission,  I  trust  the  House  will  permit  me 
to  read  part  of  the  letter  written  to  him  on 
that  occasion  : — 

"  Whether  the  Act  of  the  British  Legisla- 
ture, or  the  opinion  of  an  individual  shall  be 
predominant,  is  now  at  issue.  It  is,  thence, 
imperative  on  the  duty  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment to  put  the  subject  at  rest.  The  long- 
tried  forbearance  of  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  will  fully  prove  the  extreme  reluctance 
with  which  he  adopts  a  measure  of  harshness; 
and,  even  now,  his  Excellency  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  give  you  the  advantage  of  one  more 
warning.  You  are  now  finally  apprized,  that 
if  you  shall  again  venture  to  impeach  the 
validity  of  the  Statute  quoted,  and  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  power  vested  by  it  in  the  chief 
authority  here,  or  shall  treat  with  disregard 
any  official  injunction,  past  or  future,  from  Go- 
vernment, whether  communicated  in  tenns  of 
command,  or  in  the  gentle  language  of  intima^ 
tion,  your  licence  will  be  immediately  can- 
celled, and  you  will  be  ordered  to  depart  forth- 
with from  India." 

Lord  Hastings  left  India  shortly  after- 
wards, and  the  next  offence  was  committed 
during  the  temporary  government  of  Mr. 
Adam  ;  but  if  Lord  Hastings  had  remained, 
will  any  one  contend,  that  he  would  have 
1  hesitated  to  discharge  what  he  bim»e>f  baa 
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declared  to  be  an  imperatife  daty?  I  had 
the  honour  and  pleasure  of  knowing  Lord 
Hastioga  well;  and,  however  great  the 
liberality  and  humanity  of  that  distin- 
giiisbed  nobleman,  he  would  have  scorned  to 
dictate  the  threat  I  have  just  read  to  you, 
if  he  bad  not  been  prepared  to  execute  it 
in  the  discharge  of  what  he  considered  a 

Cblicdaty.      It   may  be  asked,  why  did 
rd  Hastings  forbear  so  long? — why  did 
he  not  send  off  Mr.  Buckingham  long  be- 
fore?   I  will   refer  you  to  his  own  words 
for  the  reason.      He  did  not  forbear  be- 
cause he  had   any  doubts  as  to  the  dan- 
gerous character   and    tendency  of  The 
Calcutta  Journal.     He  says,  in  a  minute 
made  by  him  on  the  subject,  that  he  was 
reluctant  to   visit  Mr.  Buckingham  with 
the  last  severity,  '*  because  he  regarded 
him  as  the  tool  of  a  faction  in  Calcutta, 
that  were  arrayed  in  hostility  against  the 
Government.**       He    thought    that    Mr. 
Buckingham,    if  left  to   himself,   would 
yield  obedience  to  the  laws ;  and  he  hesi- 
tates and  abstains,  from  feelings  of  com- 
passion towards  Mr.  Buckingham  indivi- 
daally,  regarding  him  merely  as  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  others.     All  the 
authorities,  both   at    home  and    in    In- 
dia, were  agreed  as  to  the  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  abuses  of  a  licen- 
tious press  in  India,  and  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  adopting  some  strong  measures 
of    prevention.     It  is    a    strange    coin- 
cidence, that  on  the  1st  of  March,  1823, 
the  very  day  in  which   Mr.   Buckingham 
embarked   for  England,  Lord  Liverpool, 
Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr.  Wynn,  were  as- 
sembled at  Fife-House,  and  in  a  minute 
made  there,  recorded  their  opinions  of  the 
dangers  to  which  the  British  power  in 
India  might  be  exposed  by  the  abuse  of  a 
licentious  press  ;  and  they  distinctly  state 
in  that  minute,  that  the  transmission  of 
the  individual  offending  is  the  ultimate 
foondation  on  which  any  step  that  may 
be   taken  must  rest  for  its  support  and 
efficiency.     Let  the  House  bear  in  mind, 
that  there  was  no  middle  course — no  mat- 
ter how  dangerous  the  articles  published 
— no  matter  how  calculated  to  bring  the 
Oovemment  into  contempt — to  excite  the 
alarm  of  the  natives — to  create  insubor- 
dination in  the  army  and  dissension  in 
society ;  still,  if  not  indictable  as  a  libel 
by  the  law  of  England,  the  Government 
had  no  power  to  prevent  or  control  the 
publication   of  such   articles,   except  by 
warning  at  first,  and  ultimately  by  trans- 
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mission.  The  authority  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Glasgow,  the  late  Gover- 
nor-General of  India,  has  also  been  re- 
ferred to,  and  you  have  been  told  that  his 
opinions  as  to  the  press  in  India  have 
already  been  evinced  by  his  vote  this  Ses- 
sion in  favour  of  Mr.  Buckingham  when 
the  Bill  was  thrown  out.  I  beg  the 
attention  of  the  House,  while  I  read  to 
them  the  opinions  of  that  noble  Lord,  de- 
liberately recorded  by  him  so  late  as 
1830.  On  the  6th  of  September,  1830, 
he  recorded  a  minute  on  the  subject  of 
the  press,  an  extract  of  which  I  will  ask 
permission  to  read : — 

'^  To  prevent,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  the 
publicatioQ  of  remarks  (the  disrespectful  na- 
ture of  which  may  be  too  certainly  antici- 
pated), that  this  despatch  will  call  forth,  it 
seems  necessary  that  a  prohibition  should  pro- 
ceed from  the  Secretary  to  Goverament  to  all 
editors  of  papers,  from  admitting  into  their 
columns  any  observations  whatever  upon  this 
official  document." 

And  further  on — 

"  I  have  always  said  and  thought  that,  as 
well  with  the  liberty  of  the  press  as  of  the 
sulject,  it  was  indispensable  for  the  safety  of 
the  empire,  that  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  should  have  the  power  of  suspending 
the  one,  and  of  transmittmg  the  other,  when- 
ever the  safety  of  the  State  should  call  for  the 
exercise  of  such  authority/* 

This  was  not  the  assertion  of  any  bare 
abstract  public  principle.  The  noble  Lord 
carried  Jit  into  immediateexecution;  and,on 
the  same  day,  he  ordered  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  write  to  all  the  editors  a  circular 
which,  as  it  is  very  short,  1  shall  also  ask 
leave  to  read  :— 

'^  I  am  directed  by  the  right-honourable 
the  Governor-General  in  Council  to  acquaint 
^ou,  that  you  are  prohibited  from  admitting 
mto  your  paper  any  comments  on  the  letter 
from  the  honourable  the  Court  of  Directors, 
No.  37  dated  31st  March,  1830.'* 

Now,  I  should  like  to  know  what  that 
noble  Lord  would  have  done  if  the  edi- 
tors had  disregarded  and  disobeyed  his 
injunction?  But,  still  more,  what  would 
the  noble  Lord  have  done  if  he  had 
deemed  it  necessary  to  repeat  such  in- 
junctions, and  the  editors  had  persevered 
m  disobedience?  I  know  the  noble  Lord's 
humanity,  but  I  also  know  his  firmness  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  any  oflending  editor  would 
have  been  in  imminent  peril  of  losing  his 
licence.  From  what  I  have  already  stated, 
the  House   will  readily  understand  why 
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The  Calcutta  Journal  had  great  circu- 
lation, and  realised  considerable  profits. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  but  it  is  not  the  less 
true,  that  the  paper  which  contains  the 
strongest  animadversions  on  Government 
—  the  most  violent  strictures  on   public 
officers,  and  the  most  personal  remarks  — 
will  always  have  the  greatest  circulation. 
I  do  not  deny  that  The  Calcutta  Journal 
was  conducted  with  ability  ;  but  the  House 
must  not  suppose  that  Mr,  Buckingham  was 
the  only  able  editor  in  Calcutta.     There 
were  then,  many  papers  in  Calcutta,  con- 
ducted   by    men    of  great    talents   and 
learning;  and  some  of  whom  now  fill  the 
highest  stations  both  at  home  and  in  India. 
But  these  gentlemen  then  complained,  and 
I  now  oomplain,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  had 
a  monopoly  of  the  articles  I  have  enume* 
rated*  They  obeyed  the  laws,  and  abstained 
from  all  strictures  on  Government  and  pub- 
lic men,  and  from  all  personal  remarks, 
while  Mr.  Buckingham  dealt  in  all  those 
contraband  commodities;  and  h»,  who  calli 
himsalf  tha  great  enemy  of  all  monopolies, 
for  four  yean  enjoyed  tho  exclusive  trade 
in  articles,  that  were  |nised  the  more,  be* 
cause  they  were  prohibited,— »and  thenoe  the 
eirculataon  of  his  paper.   The  hon.  Member 
for  Shaftesbury  says,  that  Mr.  Buckingham's 
only  offence  appears  to  have  been,  that  he  was 
more  forward  in  liberality  and  legislation 
than  his  time,  and  that  the  Parliament  of 
England  have  adopted  and  carried  into  ex- 
ecution many  of  the  principles,   for  the 
assertion  of  which  he  was  punished.    Now, 
Sir,  let  us  apply  this  doctrine  and  see  its 
results.  Suppose  Mr.  Buckingham,  instead 
of  establishing    his    paper,    had    arrived 
in  Calcutta,  in  1818,  with  a  cargo  of  goods 
then  contraband,  but  now  l^u— suppose 
he  had  said,  that  actuated  solely  by  senti- 
ments of  benevolence^  he  had  voyaged  to 
India    to  supply    the    poor    natives    and 
his  enslaved  countrymen  with  what  they 
required,   on     reasonable    tortus,    and  to 
d  y  and  break  down  the  infamous  system 
of  monopoly  and  exclusion  which  compelled 
them  to  deal  with  a  rapacious  company — 
suppose  that  his  ship  so  freighted,  bad  been 
seized,  and  that  not  withstanding  his  patriotic 
professions,  it  had  been  confiscated,  would 
^ou  now  hear  him   say  to    Parliament,  "  I 
ed  the  way — I  broke  down  the  system — I 
ft(l ventured  gallantly — and  you,  the  Parlia- 
ment, cannot  say  that  I  was  wrong,  for  you 
have   stolen  and  adopted  my  prniciples— 
restore   to   mo   my   fjnod   ship  and  cargo, 
which   was  coiifibcalcA  under  laws  which 
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ought  never  to  have  existed,  and  which 
I  was  the  first  to  assail  V   Such,  8h*,  ia  the 
argument  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  as  practi- 
cally illustrated.     I  feel  that  1  have  tree- 
passed  on  the  time  and  indulgence  of  the 
House,  but  the  story  is  a  long  one,  and  I 
endeavour  to  compress  it  as  much  as  I  cam 
On  the  8th  of  February,  182S,  Mr.  Buck. 
ingham  disregarded  the  last  solemn  warning 
he  had  received,  again  offended  by  animad- 
verting on  the  conduct  of  Government  in  an 
appointment  they  had  made,  and  on  the 
12th  his  licence  was  withdrawn  by  the 
order  of  Mr.  Adam*  then  acting  as  Go* 
vemor^General— [Hear/  hear  f]  And  not- 
withstanding that  cheer,  I  say  it  is  fortunate 
that  Mr.  Buckingham  was  sent  home  by 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Adam,  as  it  excludes 
the  possibility  of  establishing  any  chai^  of 
harsnness  or  severity.     Eminent  for  talents 
and  attainments  of  the  highest  order,  Mr. 
Adam  was  the  proudest  ornament  of  the 
distinguished  service  to   which  he  belonged 
—benevolent  almost  to  weakness-^and  ge- 
nerous almost  to  profusion — he  was  beloved 
with  devotion  wnile  living — and  now  that 
he  is  gone,  his  memory  is  hallowed  by 
blessings  throughout  the  continent  of  In- 
dia,   lliis,    Sir,    is  not  the  language  of 
panegyric — it  is  the  language  of  truth.     I 
have  not  uttered  a  word  to  which  my  hon. 
Friend  opposite,  the  Member  for  Ashburton, 
will  not  now  more  than  bear  testimony  ; 
and  if  my  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Member 
for  Kirkcudbright   was  in    his  place,  he 
would  pour  forth  his  soul  in  eloquence, 
whilst  dwelling  on  the  talents  and  virtues 
of  that  distinguished  and  truly  sood  man. 
I  have  stated,  that  on  the  12th  of  February, 
Mr.   Buckingham  was  informed  that  his 
licence  was  withdrawn,  and  on  the  Ist  of 
March  he  embarked  for  England.     This  is 
the  most  important  period  in  the  case,  and 
I  entreat  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  the  en- 
durance of  Government  during  this  period. 
I  have  heard  Gentlemen  on  both  sides,  say, 
**  supposinjB^  it  was  necessary  to  send  away 
Mr.  Buckmgham,  why  interfere  with  his 
property,  and  suppiess  his  paper?     My 
reply  is,—**  I  deny  that  when  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham was  transmitted,   Government  in 
any  manner  interfered  with  his  property 
or  papers."  Nay,  I  declare,  that  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham shall  have  my  vote  if  any  gentle- 
tleman   can   show    me  that  Government, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  interfered  with 
him  whilst  making  what  arrangement  be 
pleased  on  his  departure.  The  case  has  boon 
treated  as  if  Mr.  Buckingham  had  oflTended, 
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andliadbeeDpuxiialiedby  traxmnifision  and  the 
suppronion  of  his  paper ;  and  the  House 
and  publie  hfiYe  heen  thus  misled.  There 
are  Axree  distinct  intervals  in  the  ease.  The 
first,  from  the  estabUshment  of  The  CaU 
eutta  Journal  till  the  transmission  of  Mr. 
Buckingham  ;  the  second,  from  the  depar* 
ture  of  Mr.  Buckingham  till  the  4th  of 
^pril,  when  the  new  press  r^;ulation  was 
puKd ;  and  the  third,  from  Xho  passing  of 
that  regulation  until  November,  when  the 
licence  granted  under  that  regulation  was 
withdrawn*  On  the  12th,  Mr.  Buddng* 
bam  was  biformed  that  he  must  leave  lu* 
dia;  on  the  14th,  two  days  afterwards, 
ke  anoers  at  and  defies  the  Govern* 
menty  both  in  his  paper  and  in  a  pamphlet 
which  he  circulated.    He  boasts  that  by 

r'tntingf  aa  editor^  an  Anglo-Indian, 
is  not  liable  to  transmissioo,  he  has 
secured  the  independence  of  bis  paper,  .  He 
invites  the  Company's  servants  to  corre- 
ipondence,  and  su|^t8  the  means  of  con* 
ducting  it  dandestinelyt  He  also  invites 
tbem  to  take  shares  in  his  paper,  and  sug^ 
gests  the  means  of  holding  tbem  secretly. 
He  speaks  of  hh  own  transmission^  and  ill 
the  arrangements  he  bos  made,  us  a  con* 
tummatian  devoutly  to  be  wished;  and 
adds  his  belief,  that  the  circulation  of  his 
paper  will  thereby  be  greatly  increased. 
Government  might,  if  they  pleased,  have 
prohibited  their  servants  mm  holding 
shares  in  a  paper,  placed  under  a  manage* 
mcnt,  that  aemred  to  be  in  defiance  of  the 
r^ulation»-~tbey  might,  if  they  pleased, 
have  prohibited  the  circulation  of  the 
paper  Dcyond  the  Mahratta  ditch^  or  local 
limits  of  Caicntta.  But  I  repeat,  and  beg 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  fact,  that 
akhougb  the  Government  did  consider  the 
eonduet  of  Mr.  Buckingham  as  most  offen- 
sive and  insulting ;  yet  they  did  not,  by 
word  or  deed,  directly  or  indirectly,  say  or 
do  anything  that  could  in  any  manner 
dket  the  property  in  the  paper,  or  inter* 
fan  With  the  arrangements  which  Mr. 
Bot^ingham  might  choose  to  make.  If 
wtaie  to  judge  fVom  Mr.  Buckingham's 
triumphant  exultation,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  made  all  his  engagements, 
we  must  soppoe  that  he  sought  and  courted 
the  martyrdom  of  transmissioo,  and  had 
prepared  himself  for  iu  cons^uenees.  On 
the  12th  <if  February,  that  be  is  told  he  must 
kave  India  in  two  months ;  within  five 
dafs  he  states  that  the  tramder  of  his  pro- 
pmy  has  been  made  and  completed,  and  in 
fourteen  days  he  embarks  for  Europe.  Wc 
some  mm.  Sir,   to  the  second  interval-** 


from  the  departure  of  Mr.  BucHaghaui  te 

the  passing  of  the  new  press  regulations. 
On  the  Hth  of  March,  the  new  editor,  Mr. 
Sandys,  was  apprized,  that  the  character  of 
The  Calcutta  Journal  remained  the  same, 
and  he  was  warned  of  the  consequences. 
On  the  4tb  of  April  the  new  regulation 
was  passed,  prohibiting  any  person  to  print 
or  publish  any  public  journal  without 
having  obtained  a  lioerce  for  that  purpose 
from  Government.  This  regulation  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  daring  conduct 
of  the  new  editor,  trom  the  perid  when 
Mr.  Buckingham,  was  ordered  to  leave 
India.  I  wul  not  myself  describe  to  you 
the  conduct  and  character  of  the  paper 
during  this  interval.  I  will  give  you  its 
character  from  the  lips  of  Sir  Francis  Mac*  ^ 
naughton,  one  of  the  most  distinguishod 
Judges  that  ever  sat  on  the  Indian  fiSneh— 
eminent  not  only  for  his  talents  and  learn* 
ing,  but  for  his  liberality  and  humanity, 
and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Buckingham  him- 
self as  a  witness.  When  the  new  press 
regulation  was  presented  for  registry  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  was  opposed  by  Counsel, 
who  appeared  for  The  Calcutta  Jaurfial ; 
and  I  hope  the  House  will  permit  me  to 
read  a  few  extracts  of  what  fell  from  Sir 
Francis  Macnaughton  when  pronouncing 
the  judgment  of  the  Court.  Adverting  to 
the  necessity  of  such  a  regulation  he  says : 

«  Thai  if  this  was  not  a  case  in  which  the  en- 
actment of  a  regulation  was  proper,  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  regulation  could 
be  justified  by  its  propriety.  He  went  (\irther, 
and  declared  some  such  one  to  be,  in  his  opi» 
nion,  i^lutely  oecesiary.'* 

Then  adverting  to  the  editor  being  a  half- 
caste.  Sir  Francis  says — 

"If  he  bad  been  a  British  subject,  and 
committed  an  offence  against  the  British  Go« 
verament  to*dty,  he  might  be  ordered  to  de- 
part from  the  country  to^^morrow.  Yet  what 
u  the  insolent  boast  ?  That  he  is  free  from  all 
control  of  Government,  and  amenable  to  this 
Court  alone.  That  is,  that  he  may  print  and 
publish  anvthiog,  hov^ever  seditious  and  de- 
structive of  the  Government's  authority ;  that 
he  may  continue  suchpublications at  pleasure; 
and  that  they  cannot  even  be  questioned  until 
the  next  Session,  which  will  be  in  June;  and  al- 
though a  bill  of  indictment  may  be  found 
against  him,  he  may,  perhaps,  traverse  over 
until  October,  giving  him  all  the  intermediate 
time  to  bring  the  Government  into  hatred  and 
contempt,  and  to  hold  it  in  open  defiance. 
The  Government  had  thought  proper  to  order 
Mr.  Buckingham  (the  late  editor  of  Tht  Cat* 
aUta  Journal)  to  be  transported  to  his  own 
country.  He  (Sir  Francis)  did  not  think  him- 
self at  liberty  to  enter  at  all  into  the  merits  of 
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that  proceeding.  Sitting  where  he  ftat,  it  would 
be  highly  improper  in  him  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  the  question;  it  may  be,  at  least,  assu- 
med that  the  order,  in  the  opinion  of  Govern- 
ment, was  proper.  And  what  was  the  conse- 
quence ?  An  immediate  proclamation  of  defi- 
ance, a  declaration  that  the  paper  should  be 
continued  upon  its  former  plan,  and  on  the 
same  principles,  because  the  editor  to  be  ap- 
pointed would  not  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
GoTernment's  immediate  authority.  Nay, 
thev  went  further,  and  announced  the  folly 
and  weakness  of  the  Government  in  having 
removed  Mr.  Buckingham  from  his  office, 
and  in  not  having  so  much  sagacity  as  to  dis- 
cern that  another  editor  might  be  appointed 
who  would  be  free  from  their  control,  and  that 
they  had  aggravated  the  evil  of  which  they 
complained,  by  subjecting  themselves  to  a 
greater  annoyance  in  this  country,  and  by 
sending  Mr.  Buckingham  to  another,  where 
he  could  be  a  more  formidable  opponent ;  and 
that  they  had  thus,  instead  of  being  exposed 
to  one  battery,  placed  themselves  between 
two  forces.  He  asked  if  any  Government 
ought  to  submit  to  such  insolence  and  out- 
rage, or  if  such  a  one  as  this  could  be  consis* 
tent  with  such  a  press?'* 

As  we  have  heard  so  much  about  pro- 
perty,  I   entreat    the    attention    of   the 
House  to  what  Sir  Francis  says  on  this 
'  subject : — 

**  As  to  the  property  of  those  who  might 
have  speculated  upon  profit  to  be  derived 
from  an  abuse  of  the  Government,  it  stood 
upon  a  verydifierent  footing.  The  Govern- 
ment is  no  guarantee  to  such  an  adventure. 
It  may  truly  say,  "  Non  hoc  in  foedera  vent,** 
The  Government  is  free  to  act  as  it  may  think 
proper;  but  he  hoped,  if  there  was  any  body 
concerned  in  such  a  fund,  that  he  would  not 
be  sufiered  to  benefit  by  his  speculation.  If, 
like  other  funds,  it  was  to  rise  as  the  State  in  | 
hostility  was  reduced,  and  to  advance  upon 
every  defeat  of  the  enemy— the  Government 
being  that  enemy — he  trusted  it  would  not  be 
long  before  he  saw  an  end  of  such  a  stock 
and  of  such  a  stock-jobbing." 
What  Sir  Francis  Macknaughton  says  is 
most  true.  The  stock  in  trade  was  the 
abuse  of  Government;  and  you  will  pre- 
sently see,  that  when  this  stock  was 
withdrawn,  the  whole  concern  tumbled  to 
pieces.  On  the  4th  of  April,  after  a  long 
argument,  the  press  regulation  was  re- 
gistered by  the  Supreme  Court;  and 
after  that  registry,  no  person  could  print 
or  publish  any  public  journal  without 
having  previously  obtained  a  licence.  I 
have  read  to  the  House  a  description  of 
the  conduct  of  The  Calcutta  Journal^ 
after  the  abdication  of  Mr.  Buckingham, 
and  while  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Sandys;  and   I  ask  the  House,  if  they 


would  be  much  surprised  if  they  heard 
that  Government,  before  g^nting  a  licence 
to   such  a    paper,    had    required    some 
alteration  in  its  management.    Here  was 
an    opportunity   when    the    Government 
could  have  evinced  their  displeasure,  and 
controlled  the  paper  as  they  pleased.    No 
such  course  was  adopted.     Mr.  Sandys, 
the  ofifending  editor,  applied  for  a  licence, 
and  obtained  one  immediately,  without 
limit  or  restriction,  on  the  same  ground 
on  which  a  licence  was  granted   to   the 
editor  of  any  other  paper  then  existing. 
I  come  now  to  the  third  interval — I  mean 
the  period  from  April,  when  the  licence 
was  granted  to  The   Calcutta  Journal^ 
under  the  new  regulation,  until  Novem- 
ber, when  that  licence  was  withdrawn ; 
and  over  this  period  I  feel  that  I  must 
hurry  rapidly,  having  already  trespassed 
too  long  on  the  kind  indulgence  of  the 
House.     On  the  8th  of  April,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief was  again  compelled  to 
interfere,  to  prevent  publications  inducing 
insubordination  in  the  army.   On  the  1 8th 
of  July,  the  Chief  Secretary  addressed 
Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Ballard,  the  consti- 
tuted attorneys  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  no- 
ticing seven  violations  of  the  law  withia 
thirteen  days,  and  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr. 
Ballard  replied,  disclaiming  any  influence 
or  control  over  the  management  of  the 
paper— and  thus  compelling  the  Govern* 
ment  to  visit  on  those  conducting  the 
paper,  and  on  the  paper  itself,  any  con- 
sequences arising  from  disobedience   of 
the  laws.    On  the  23rd  of  September,  the 
Government  was  under  the  necessity  of 
noticing  the  continued  violation  of  the 
press  regulation;  and  not  wishing  to  sup- 
press   the    paper,    by  withdrawing    the 
licence,  they  ordered  home  the  assistant- 
editor,  Mr.  Arnott,  then  residing  in  India 
without  permission.    This  severe  measure 
proved  as  unavailing  as  the  milder  warn- 
mgs;  the  law  continued  to  be  broken  and 
defied,  and  on  the  6th  of  November  the 
licence  was    withdrawn,    and    the  paper 
could  no  longer  be  published.  Here  again, 
I  deny,  that  the  Government  interfered 
with  the  sale  of  the  paper ;   the  attorneys 
of  Mr.  Buckingham  might  have  sold  it 
the  next  day,  and  would  have  done  so,  if 
they  could  have  found  a  purchaser.    Mr. 
Merton  proposed  to  rent  the  premises  and 
conduct  the  paper  for  a  limited  period ; 
but  after  some  correspondence.  Govern- 
ment thought  it  right  to  refuse  him  a 
licence,  because  it  did  not  appear  that  he 
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would  bave  the  sole  control.  He  after- 
wards made  some  arrangements  with  Mr. 
Backingham's  attorneys,  and  having  sent 
in  an  affidavit^  stating  that  he  was  sole- 
proprietor,  he  obtained  a  licence,  and 
continued  the  paper,  under  the  name  of 
The  Scotsman f  in  the  East,  for  about  seven 
months,  when  the  paper  died  a  natural 
death.  I  feel  most  grateful  to  the  House 
for  the  attention  with  which  they  have 
been  pleased  to  honour  roe ;  and  1  trust 
I  have  redeemed  my  pledge  by  showing 
that  the  House  and  the  public  have  been 
misled  and  deceived  by  having  this  mat- 
ter represented  as  one  transaction — as  if 
Mr.  Buckingham  had  ofifended,  and  for 
that  offence  had  been  transmitted,  and 
hb  paper  suppressed,  and  his  property 
mined.  I  have  shown  you,  that,  for 
two  years,  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  reply 
to  repeated  warnings  from  Government, 
expressed  his  contrition,  and  promised,  in 
future,  an  obedience,  which  he  never 
obsenred  ; — that,  encouraged  by  impu- 
nity, he  latterly  defied  the  Government, 
denied  their  authority,  and  held  up  to 
derision  and  contempt  their  regulations; 
and  that  Government  did  not  resort  to 
the  extremity  of  sending  him  home, 
till  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  by 
his  perseverance  in  a  course  which  he  well 
knew  could  lead  to  no  other  result: — that, 
when  he  was  required  to  leave  Calcutta^ 
the  Government  neither  directly  nor  in- 
directly  interfered  with  his  property,  nor 
with  the  transfer  and  management  of  his 
paper,  but  permitted  him  to  make  his  own 
arrangements,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
sneering  at  and  defying  them.  I  have 
dsown  you  how  offensive  and  insulting  was 
the  conduct  of  The  Calcutta  Journal, 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Sandys,  from 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Buckingham  until  the 
registry  of  the  press  regulations;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  such  misconduct,  a  licence 
was  granted  to  him,  in  common  with  all 
other  editors.  I  have  shown  you  that, 
after  the  gpranting  of  such  licence,  the  law 
continued  to  be  violated  and  defied  by 
Mr.  Sandys :-— that  Mr.  Buckingham's 
friends  and  attorneys  disclaimed  having 
any  control  over  the  management  of  the 
paper: — that  all  warnings  and  threats 
were  scorned  and  disregarded  by  Mr. 
Sandys:  —  that  the  contest  at  length 
was,  whether  the  Governor-General  in 
Cooocii  or  The  Calcutta  Journal  should 
be  supreme  ;—and  that  the  Government 
were  thus  reluctantlv  compelled  to  have 
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resort  to  the  last  extremity,  and  withdraw 
the  licence  from  the  paper. 

l(  The  Ca/cuWaJbuma/ was  so  valuable 
as  has  been  represented,  how  comes  it  that 
Mr.  Buckingham's  attorney  did  not  im- 
mediately sell  the  good-will  and  stock  in 
trade  ?  How  comes  it  that  Mr.  Merton, 
who  attempted  to  continue  the  paper,  was 
obliged  to  abandon  it  in  seven  months? 
I  have  already  told  you  the  reason,  and 
will  repeat  it,  because  it  is  an  answer  to 
all  that  has  been  urged  by  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham.  For  four  years  The  Calcutta 
Journal  attained  extensive  circulation,  and 
realised  considerable  profits  by  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  law,  to  which  other  papers 
yielded  obedience.  When  the  licence  was 
withdrawn,  and  it  became  notorious  that 
the^  Government  was  determined  to  vindi- 
cate its  authority  and  enforce  the  law,  the 
paper  was  deprived  of  an  advantage  that 
it  ought  never  to  have  been  permitted  to 
have  enjoyed.  It  was  then,  for  the  first 
time,  placed  in  fair  competition  with  the 
other  Journals — to  that  competition  it 
proved  unequal,— and  in  seven  months 
was  abandoned  as  a  losing  concern  ; — and 
thus  ends  the  history  of  The  Calcutta 
Journal.  Before  sitting  down,  I  will,  with 
the  permission  of  the  House,  draw  their 
attention  to  a  libel  published  at  Madras, 
so  lately  as  December,  1834;  and  lam 
anxious  to  do  so,  because  all  idea  of 
danger,  either  to  the  State,  or  individuals 
in  India,  has  been  ridiculed.  The  letter  I 
allude  to  is  signed,  <'The  East  Indian 
Franklin ;"  and  as  a  specimen,  I  will  read 
a  few  extracts  from  it. 

**  Let  every  one  of  us  boldly  determine, 
whenever  a  fair  opportunity  offers,  to  send  an 
useless* resident,  a  wicked  collector,  a  sleeping 
member  of  the  council,  &c.  to  the  *  •  let 
us  mark  every  favoured  servant  of  the  John 
Company,  or  rather  the  embryos  of  the  future 
John  Company ;  and  if  we  cannot,  then  let  us 
mark  them  with  the  signs  of  our  vengeance. 
Most  of  us  have  daily  hundreds  of  opportunities 

to  act  the  part  of  an  E A ,  and  often 

with  more  impunity,  or  with  perfect  safety  to 
our  lives ;  if  so,  why  should  we  hesitate  to 
make  a  few  embryos  of  the  future  John  Com« 
pany  undergo  the  fate  of  a  C—  C ." 

I  will  tell  you  the  persons  indicated  by 
the  initials  I  have  read.  £•  A.  is  Enam 
Ally,  who  murdered  Colonel  Coombs  on 
parade,  and  C.  C.  is  that  Colonel  Coombs, 
The  letter  thus  concludes, — 

"  Snatch  the  bloohy  dagger  with  which  out 
tyrants  incessantly  wound  us,  and  show  it  to 
them ;  and  if 
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do  not  turn  their  heartSi  bury  it.deep  into  their 
bosoms,*^ 

Thig  is  a  speciroeD  of  a  "  harmless,  inno- 
cent libel,  and  published,  too,  within 
these  two  years.  Mr.  Buckingham  stated 
before  the  Committee,  that  the  persons 
composing  the  Petit  Juries  in  Indfia  were 
residing  with  a  licence  revocable  at  plea- 
sure, and  intimated  that  Juries  so  composed 
were  ever  ready  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty 
when  persons  in  authority  prosecuted. 
I  hope.  Sir,  and  believe,  that  Juries  in 
India  will  ever  discharge  their  duty  fairly 
ind  honestly,  and  must  deny,  that  they 
have  ever  shown  the  tendency  imputed  to 
them.  On  the  contrary,  their  leaning  and 
bias  is  all  the  other  way.  The  Petit  Juries 
consist  of  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers, 
having  no  communication  with  the  services, 
or  with  persons  in  authority,  and  com- 
pletely segregated  from  them ;  and  I  say 
that  they  are  by  no  means  prone  to  6nd  a 
Verdict  upon  the  prosecution  of  a  person 
in  authority.  In  the  very  case  I  have 
read  to  you,  what  think  you  was  the  find- 
ing of  the  Jury?  Their  verdict  was, 
'*  guilty  of  publishing,  inadvertently,*'  and 
strongly  recommending  the  defendant  to 
mercy.  This  verdict  the  Judge  refused 
to  receive,  and  then  a  verdict  of**  guilty** 
was  returned,  with  a  strong  recommenda- 
tion to  mercy  of  the  person  who  had 
admitted  into  his  columns  this  atrocious 
libel.  I  have  not  addressed  myself  to  the 
amount  of  compensation,  because  I  feel 
assured  it  will  be  the  opinion  of  a  very 
large  majority  of  this  House,  that  Mr. 
Buckingham  is  not  entitled  to  any  com- 
pensation whatever,  either  from  the  East- 
Iiidia  Company  or  the  public.  I  beg,  Sir, 
to  repeat  my  apologies  for  having  intruded 
at  such  length  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  and  my  thanks  for  the  attention  with 
which  they  have  been  pleased  to  hear  me. 

Mr.  O^Cotmell  contended,  that  now  the 
questions  as  to  the  circumstances  of  The 
Calcutta  Joumaly  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  and 
the  parties  who  were  to  pay  it,  were 
neither  of  them  before  the  House,  but  the 
real  and  only  question  for  consideration 
was  the  confirmation  of  the  resolutions 
which  the  Committee  had  unanimously 
agreed  to,  after  hearing  the  whole  case 
opened  and  conducted  byerniuent  counsel 
on  both  sides,  and  the  examination  of 
witnesses  upon  every  point  bearing  upon 
the  question  at  issue,  which  resolutions 
were  drawn  up  by  the  hand  of  Lord 
Olenelg,  then  President  of  the  Board  of 


CotttroK  and  now  the  principal  CdoauJ 
Secretary.  It  was  not,  for  it  could  not 
be  denied,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  had 
suffered  a  most  grievous  wrong,  and  wai 
he  without  any  legal  remedy  t  The 
proudest  despot  on  the  earth  could  not 
with  impunity  injure  or  offend  the  poorcit 
Englishman  ;  there  was  in  that  House  a 
tribunal— there  was  in  England  a  moral 
force,  which  cast  its  protection  over  all 
who  bore  the  English  name,  and  surely  it 
would  not  be  alleged  that  Mr.  Buckings 
ham  formed  an  exception  to  that  rule 
hitherto  deemed  universal.  The  question 
was  really  not  the  amount  of  the  com- 
pensation, but  there  did  arise  a  very  seri* 
ous  question  between  the  East- India  Com- 
pany and  the  people  of  this  country.  At 
all  events,  there  was  one  thing  to  which, 
as  a  Member  of  that  House,  he  could  not 
consent — namely,  that  a  British  suUect 
should  be  ruined  and  robbed,  and  then 
told  that  a  reformed  House  ef  Commone 
could  afford  no  remedy. 

Sir  John  Hobhouie  said,  that  the  pre- 
sent question  had  been  already  fairly  and 
fully  tried — had  been  decided  by  a  com- 
petent and  solemn  tribunal ;  and  now«  if 
the  present  proceeding  were  successful, 
they  must  reconsider  that  decision  in  a 
totally  different,  and,  as  he  would  con- 
tend, irregular  form,  and  annul  it  alto- 
gether. It  had,  on  the  previous  occasion, 
been  brought  forward  as  a  private  Bill, 
and  now  it  was  to  be  consiaered  in  tba 
form  of  a  public  resolution.  He  thought 
himself  entitled  to  say,  that  he  waa  as 
open  as  anv  Member  of  that  House,  to 
a  claim  of  justice.  It  had  been  paid 
that  justice  was  blind,  but  he  presumed 
it  would  hardly  be  contended  that  jua* 
tice  should  have  one  eye  open,  and  bo 
alive  only  to  the  interests  of  the  com* 
plainant.  Justice  he  desired  to  have; 
but  justice  required  that  both  sides  should 
be  heard.  In  his  opinion,  nothing  could 
be  clearer  than  that  the  case  was  strictly 
a  private  question,  and  he  desired  to 
know  what  grounds  there  had  been  laid 
for  taking  it  out  of  the  regulations  ac- 
cording to  which  all  private  questiona 
were  discussed  in  that  House*  Then  il 
was  alleged,  that  the  amount  was  of  no 
importance ;  surely  the  amount  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  whom  he  was  sorry  to 
see  in  his  place,  ought  to  receive,  was 
the  question,  or  at  least  formed  so  very 
large  and  imporfant  a  part  of  it,  and 
was  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the 
entire  question,  that  no  just  or  ittcceMfnl 
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atteoipt  eottld  h%  made  at  a  aeparatioD. 
Then  if  the  House  affirmed  by  its  resotu- 
tkm  the  statement  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  entitled  to  10,000/.,  what 
became  of  the  distinct  assurance  given  on 
a  former  occasion,  that  the  question  then 
brought  before  the  House  was  a  private 
and  not  a  public  question  ?  The  House 
was,  therefore,  most  seriously  called  on  to 
^liberate  respecting  the  course  which  it 
would  pursue.  First,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
demaaded  5«000/.— next,  40,000/.— then 
10,000/. ;  the  last  was  what  he  at  present 
lequirad,  and  under  such  conflicting  de- 
■Mmds,  he  professed  himself  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  the  House  was  to  legislate.  It 
was  naoet  unusual  thus  to  come  forward 
with  a  public  resolution,  when  a  private 
Bill  had  been  lost^  and  even  if  the  resolu- 
tions were  agreed  to,  it  would  be  mere 
waste  paper,  so  far  as  its  effects  went  upon 
the  minds  of  the  East-India  Directors. 
One  consideration  urged  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  was  this  truly — the  re- 
sohitioQ  oQis^ht  to  be  at  once  affirmed,  be- 
cause the  Bill  was  on  the  former  occasion 
defeated  by  an  accident.  What  would  the 
Rouse  thiuK,  if  he  were  to  come  down  and 
saji  ''  A  private  Bill  having  been  carried 
by  an  accidental  majority,  for  compen- 
sating the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield,  the 
Bouse  ought  to  remedy  that  evil,  by 
adopting  a  pubUc  resolution,  with  a  view 
to  oeprive  him  of  that  compensation  T*  In 
spite  of  all  the  menaces  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, and  in  spite  of  the  letters  the  hon, 
Member  might  address  to  the  electors  of 
Mottingfaam,  he  m^ant  consciefttiousty  to 
discharge  his  duty.  He  hoped  that  on 
eensaderatioii  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member 
for  Paob  would  not  pr6SS  this  extraor* 
dinary  question  to  a  division.  He  could 
not  be  Mribus  hi  that  intention ;  it  was 
inpoasible  that  be  could  be  serious.  There 
never  in  the  historv  of  Parliament  was  an 
instance  in  which  the  Legislature  paid  a  set 
of  men  by  a  resolution,  tot  to  that  it  would 
come,  since  this  resolution  roust  be  intend- 
ed to  be  the  basis  of  some  Bill  or  other, 

Mr.  BmckinghaM  was  not  about  to  give 
his  opinion  on  this  question,  and  he  only 
wished  to  make  an  observation  in  answer 
to  a  complamt  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  made,  that  he  (Mr.  Bucking- 
ham) was  present  while  this  matter  was 
discnssed.  He  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  Woald  g(v6  him  leave  to  state 
that  this  queetlon  was  now  being  heard 
jadicMly,  i&d  b6  Would  ask'  if  th^re  was 


any  instance  known  of  a  plaintiff  being 
excluded  from  a  Court  of  Justice  while 
his  cause  was  being  tried.  He  denied 
having  sent  any  threatening  letters  to 
any  part  of  the  country,  and  he  disclaimed 
wnting  anything  in  the  Sheffield  Irii,  re- 
flecting on  anybody  for  the  course  they 
had  pursued  in  reference  to  this  question. 
As  to  writing  to  Members  of  that  House^ 
to  request  their  attendance  in  support  or 
the  motion,  he  had  the  example  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  for  doing  that. 

Mr.  Harvey  wished  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Northampton,  which 
would,  if  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
place  the  point  at  issue  in  a  very  narrow 
compass.  He  had  understood  the  hon. 
Member  to  say,  that  the  solicitor  of  the 
Bast-India  Company,  so  far  from  con- 
curring in  the  correctness  of  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  estimating  the 
damage  he  had  sustained  at  40,000/.,  had 
declared  that  it  could  not  exceed  7,000/. 
or  8,000^.  If  so,  that  was  an  admission  from, 
the  proper  quarter,  that  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  was  due  to  Mr.  Buckingham. 

Mr.  Vernon  Smithy  in  answer  to  the 
question  put  to  him,  said,  that  Mr«  Pea- 
cock, when  before  the  Committee,  at  6rst 
defended  the  whole  case,  and  denied  that 
Mr.  Buckingham  had  any  claim  to  com- 
pensation, and  afterwards,  supposing  that 
the  Committee  had  decided  that  Mr. 
Buckingham  was  entitled  to  compensation, 
he  went  to  show,  that  admitting  him  to  be 
entitled  to  some  compensation,  it  could 
not  exceed  more  than  7,000/.  or  8,000/. 

Mr.  Oeofge  F.  Young  thought  that  a 
moderate  sum  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  out  of  the 
publie  purse,  because  he  had  been  ii^ured 
by  the  public ;  but  he  objected  to  the 
source  from  which  that  remuneration  would 
be  provided  by  the  resolutions,  as  the  East- 
India  Company  was  not  to  blame,  since 
the  Government,  and  not  the  East-India 
Company,appointedtheGovemor-General. 
Maior  Beauclerh  was  surprised  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the 
Committee  that  reported  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Buckingham's  claim,  should  pursue  the 
course  which  he  had  adopted.  He  was 
surprised  also  that  he  should  accuse  the . 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  of  sending 
menacing  letters-^an  accusation  so  grave 
in  its  nature,  that  he  ought  to  be  called 
upon  to  prove  it  at  the  bar  of  the  House  or 
elsewhere.  It  was  not  right  or  fair  to  throw 
out  these  personalities  before  the  House. 
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Sir  John  Hobkouse  remarked,  that  so  far 
from  being  a  Member  of  the  Committee 
which  reported  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's claim,  he  was  not  even  in  Parlia- 
ment at  the  time. 

Mr.  Anderson  Pelham  wished  to  ask  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield,  whether  he 
himself,  or  some  one  else  using  his  name, 
4iad  sent  him  under  an  enclosure,  ad- 
dressed to  him,  three  letters,  with  a  re- 
quest that  he  would  forward  them  ?  He 
thought  he  had  understood  the  hon. 
Member  to  say,  that  he  had  not  sent  any 
letters,  but  these  bore  the  signature  of 
"  J.  S.  Buckingham." 

Mr.  Buckingham  was  desirous  of  ex- 
plaining a  subject  which  it  appeared  was 
little  understood.  The  hon.  Baronet  had 
adverted  to  a  threatening  letter  which  it 
was  alleged  he  (Mr.  Buckingham)  had 
sent  to  the  Sheffield  Iris,  and  of  his  having 
in  that  newspaper  used  menacing  language 
to  him  with  respect  to  his  opposition  to  bis 
claims  for  compensation.  He  had  before 
distinctly  denied^  and  he  did  still  deny,  that 
part  of  the  charge,  he  never  having  done 
anything  of  the  kind.  Disposing  of  that 
part  of  the  charge,  he  would  next  allude 
to  the  letters.  He  certainly  had  written 
some  fifty  or  sixty  letters,  the  tenour  of 
which  he  would  repeat.  There  was  in 
doing  so  no  attempt  at  concealment!  they 
having  been  dated  from  his  own  house, 
signed  by  his  own  name,  and  addressed  to 
those  Members  likely  to  take  an  interest 
in  his  case.  The  letters  contained  a  state, 
ment  of  facts,  a  printed  Report  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  and  an  ex- 
pression to  the  eflTect  that  he  should  feel 
happy  if  the  hon.  Member  to  whom  it  was 
sent  would  do  him  the  honour  to  transmit 
the  documents  to  his  constituents,  for 
them  to  deal  with  the  subject  as  they 
might  think  fit.  As  the  hon.  Member  had 
stated  in  his  case,  one  corporation  did 
and  another  did  not  entertain  the  petition ; 
but  the  general  result  was,  that  from 
ninety  to  ninety-five  petitions  from  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland  were  sent  up 
to  Parliament,  signed  by  25,000  indivi- 
duals. In  procuring  their  signatures  no 
magic  art  had  been  exercised.  He  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  spend  money  very 
liberally,  as  other  hon.  Members  might  be. 
The  moral  influence  of  the  facts  them- 
selves had  been  the  only  influence  em- 
ployed, and  those  he  had  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  public. 

Mr.  Baines  remarked,  that  the  Com- 
mittee came  to  an  unanimous  decision  that 


Mr.  Buckingham  ought  to  receive  compen- 
sation,  and  if  they  had  not  the  power  of 
giving  it,  why  was  the  Committee  appointed! 

Mr.  Tulk  replied,  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  appealed  to  him  to  withdraw 
his  motion,  a  request  with  which  he  coukl 
not  comply,  and  he  could  not  bat  at  the 
same  lime  complain  that  this  question, 
which  was  to  nave  been  treated  as  a 
neutral  one,  had  been  made  a  question  of 
party.  He  could  not  but  remark  that  the 
leader  of  the  Government  in  that  House 
was  absent.  He  held  in  his  hand  an  ex* 
tract  of  the  noble  Lord's  speech  on  a  former 
occasion  upon  this  subject.  He  did  not 
know  whether  the  noble  Lord  had  paired  off 
or  not;  but  he  knew  that  upon  this  subject 
he  had  expressed  himself  in  the  strongest 
manner,  and  that  he  had  said,  so  far  from 
attaching  any  blame  to  Mr.  Buckingham, 
he  thought  his  conduct  highly  honorable 
and  praiseworthy,conformableto  those  rules 
of  conduct  and  examples  of  freedom  which 
ought  to  be  held  up  to  the  imitation  of 
his  fellow-countrymen.  Yet  that  noble 
Lord  was  not  there  to  give  the  hoo. 
Member  the  benefit  of  the  expression  of 
his  opinion.  He  was  sorry  to  think  k; 
but  he  thought  if  it  had  beea  a  question 
taken  up  by  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
there  would  have  been  more  seal  displayed. 

The  House  divided,  when  the  numbers 
appeared : — Ayes  60  5  Noet  92 ;  Ma- 
jority, 32. 

List  of  the  Ates. 

Aglionby,  H.  A.  Hindley,  C. 

Attwood,  T.  Ingham,  R. 

Baines,  E.  Lister,  £.  0. 

Barnard,  E.  G.  M'Leod,  R. 

Beauclerk,  Major  Maher,  J. 
Bentinck,  Lord  W.         Musgrave,  Sir  R. 

Bcrnal,  R.  O'Brien,  C. 

Bish,T.  0«Conncll,D. 

Blake,  M.  J.  O'Connell,  M,  J. 

Bowring,  Dr.  Palmer,  General 

Brady,  D.  C.  Parker,  J. 

Bridgeman.  H.  Parrott,  J. 

Brotherton,  J.  Pease,  J. 

Browne,  R.  D.  Potter,  R. 

Cave,  R.  O.  PouUer,  J.  S. 

Cayley,  E.  S.  Pryme,  G- 

Collier,  J.  Richards,  J. 

Curteis,  H.  B.  Roche,  W. 
D'Eyncourt,  rt.  hon.     Rundle,  J. 

C.  T.  Scholefield,  J. 

Ewart,  W.  Stuart,  Lord  D. 

Fielden,  J.  Stuart,  Lord  J. 

Fitzsimon,  C-  Stuart,  V. 

Gaskell,D.  Talbot,  J.  H. 

Grattan,  H.  Thompson,  Colonel 

Harvey,  D.  W.  Trelawney,  Sir  W. 
Heathcoat,  J.      ^  ^    ^  Wakley,  T. 
Hector,  C:  J.     "'^ '^^^  Wallai^,  R- 
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WarburtODy  U. 
Wason,  R. 
Williams,  W. 


Wy8C,T. 

TELLERS. 

Hume,  Mr. 
Tulk,  Mr. 


List  €(fihe  Noes. 

Adam,  Sir  C.  Kiog,  £.  B. 

Alsager,  Captai  Law,  Hon.  C.  £. 

Afig^stein,  J.  Lefevre,  C.  S. 

Arcbdall,  M.  Lucas^  E. 

Bailey,  J.  Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 

Bainbridge,  E.  T.  Moslyn,  Hon.  E. 

BariOff,  F.  Nicholl,  Dr. 

Bamaby*  J-  North,  F. 

BtadEburoe,  J.  OTerrall,  R.  M. 

filacksCooe»  W.  S.  Parker,  M. 

Boafaana,  R.  F«  Pelham,  Hon.  C.  A. 

Bramston,  T.  W»  PerceFai,  Colonel 

Brownrigg,  S.  P*got,  R. 

Campbell,  Sir  J.  Pinney,  W. 
Chandos,  Marquess  of    Plumptre,  J.  P. 

Chichester,  A.  Plunketl,  Hon.  R  E. 

Cbisbolro,  A.  W.  PoUen,  Sir  J.  W. 

Denison,  J.  E.  Praed,  VV.  M. 

DiUwyo,  L.  W.  Price,  S.  G. 

DttflBeld,  T.  Rickford,  VV. 

Duncombe,  Hon,  A,  Robinson,  G.  R. 

Dandas,  Hon.  T.  Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 

Egerton,  W.  T.  Ross,  C. 

Elley,  Sir  J.  Scott,  Sir  E.  D. 

Estcoort,  r,  Scott,  J.  W. 

EatcoBTt,  T.  Scoarfield,  W.  H. 

FaigasoD,  Sir  R.  A .  Seymour,  Lord 

Forbes,  W.  Sheppard,  T. 

Forsier,  C.  S.  Sibthorp,  Colonel 

Fort,  J.  Somerset,  Lord  G, 

Caskell,  J.  M.  Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 

Oeary,  Sir  W.  Townley,  R.  G. 

Gladstone,  T.  Trevor.  Hon.  A. 

Hale,  R.  B.  Turner,  W. 

flalse,  J.  Vivian,  J.  E. 

llawes,  B.  Walpole,  Lord 

Hawkins,  J.  H.  West,  J.  B. 

Hay,  Sir  A.  L.  Whilmore,  T.  C. 

Henniker,  Lord  Wilkins,  W. 
Hobhoose,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J.     Williams,  R. 

Hogg,  J.  W.  Wilson,  H. 

Howard,  P.  H.  Wodehouse,  E. 

Hoy,  J.  B.  Wynn,  rt.  hon.  C.  W. 

Jackson,  Sergeant  Young,  G.  F. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Johnstone,  J.  J.  H. 

Irton,  S.  Smith,  Mr. 

Kearsley,  J.  H.  Baring,  Mr. 


TELLBA8. 


Paired  off. 


FOB. 

E.  W.  Peodanres 
J.  J.  Guest 
Alderman  Wood 
T.  F.  BuxtoD 
Captain  Dundas 
Sirs.  Whalley 
CCoDor  Don 
A.Lyocb 


AOAIHST. 

H.  Goulbum 
J.  G.  Heathcote 
Hon.  S.  R.  Lusbington 
R.  Sanderson 
J.  M.  Fector 
J.A.Smith 
£.  J.  Stanley 
J.  Young 


Charitablb  Tbusts.]     Mr.    Vernon 
Smiih  mgf^d   for  'Meafo  to  briog  in  a 


Bill  for  the  election  of  Charitable  Trus- 
tees in  the  corporate  towns  in  England 
and  Wales."  Some  such  measure  as  the 
present  was  rendered  necesswry  by  the 
Act  which  passed  last  Session,  •*  for  the 
better  regulation  of  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions in  England  and  Wales."  The 
House  would  ren.ember  that,  in  the  dis- 
cussions on  that  Bill  in  this  House,  it  was 
the  general  object  to  separate  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Charitable  Trusts  from  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Town  Councils ; 
and  clauses 'were  introduced  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. In  the  House  of  Lords,  however, 
Lord  Lynd hurst  had  proposed  that  these 
clauses  should  be  expunged  from  the  Bill^ 
on  the  ground  that  Lord  Brougham  had 
then  before  that  House  a  Bill  '*  for  the 
Regulation  of  all  Charities,  and  for  the 
Extension  of  Education/'  and  in  conse- 
quence the  clauses  were  withdrawn. 
Clauses  were  substituted  of  a  temporary 
nature,  providing  that,  until  August  this 
year,  these  trusts  should  remain  under 
the  control  of  the  Corporations,  and  that 
after  that  period  the  nomination  of 
trustees  should  be  vested  in  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  in  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Great  Seal  for  the  time  being.  Now 
it  was  obvious  that  the  Legislature  never 
intended  that  either  of  these  arrangements 
should  be  permanent.  The  latter  would 
lead  to  great  expense  and  delay  ;  while 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Legis- 
lature should,  after  it  had  been  declared 
that  the  Corporations  were  unfit  to 
manage  their  corporate  funds,  vest  these 
corporations  with  the  management  of  the 
Charitable  Trusts  belonging  to  the  se- 
veral towns  of  England  and  Wales.  It  was 
therefore,  with  a  view  of  making  a  per- 
manent provision  for  the  management  of 
these  funds  that  the  present  Bill  was  in- 
troduced— a  Bill  which  would  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  interfere  with  the  working 
of  any  Bill  that  might  hereafter  be  intro- 
duced for  the  general  regulation  of 
charities.  He  proposed  that  these  cha- 
ritable trusts  should  be  vested  in  Local 
Commissioners,  but  with  a  view  to  coun- 
teract, as  far  as  possible,  the  influence  of 
political  feelings  in  the  election  of  the 
new  trustees,  the  Bill  would  provide  that 
they  should  be  chosen  in  the  way  the 
auditors  were  now,  and  not  as  were  the 
town  councillors — namely,  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  constituency  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  vote,  but  only  for  half  the  num- 
bor  requircdi  which  should  be  fixed  by  tbQ 
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Town  Ck)ai)ciL  He  proposed  Co  leave  to 
the  Towo  Coancil  the  power  of  fixing  the 
number  of  Commissioners,  a  certain 
namber  going  out  annually  by  rotation, 
but  the  number  would  always  be  one 
dirisible  by  three.  He  also  proposed  to 
leave  it  to  their  own  discretion  to  fix  the 
times  of  their  meetings.  In  order  to  keep 
up  some  correspondence  with  the  Town 
Council  which  might  sometimes  be  useful, 
he  proposed  that  the  mayor  should  be 
ex-qiffUno  one  of  the  Trustees:  and 
he  did  not  exclude  Town  Councillors 
from  that  body,  if  the  burgesses  chose  to 
elect  them  Commissioners,  but  it  was  his 
(Mr.  Vernon  Smith's)  desire,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  to  separate  the  man- 
Bgement  of  these  trusts  from  the  political 
discussions  of  the  Corporations ;  and  it 
was,  therefore,  provided,  that  the  treasurer 
of  the  Corporation  should  not  be  the 
treasurer  of  the  Commissioners,  and  that 
in  general  all  the  officers  of  the  two  bodies 
should  be  distinct. 

Colonel  Sibthorpe  did  not  rise  to  oppose 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  but  he  hoped 
ample  time  would  be  given  for  its  dis- 
cussion^  as  it  was  a  most  important 
measure. 

Mr.  Potter  expressed  hb  great  satis- 
faction that  a  measure  of  this  kind  had 
been  introduced. 

Leave  given. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 

Wednesday  f  June  8,  1836. 

ttnniTtt.]  BUlt.  Rnd  a  first  tfane:  Murderw*!  Ezecu- 
Hon.  RMd  a  wcond  tfane  I  SteunVeaeU  (Thames)  Bins. 
Reeovtry  of  Tnsmeolst  Chapek  cC  Kase  (Iidand)! 
Copyright  Aet  Ameadment. 

PedtioBS  Presented.  By  Mr.  T.  ArrwooD,  tmm  Binning, 
ham,  fcrtln  Removal  of  DIsablUties  afflicting  die  Jews,  for 
Amettofatlaf  the  CrimiMl  Coda,  and  for  an  Bqnaliaatton 
offha  Vmtf  on  Eastaad  Wast  IndU  SiiffKi.-«y mwmi 
Hon.  H aaasRa,  ttom  various  places,  the  House  to  adhere 
to  «M  PrvrWons  of  Mvnidpal  Corponrtlons  (Ireland) 
Bin,  M  origfaudly  pasnd  by  tha  Comwoni.  By  Mr. 
K.  TnMBirr  and  Loan  CAaiXBasAOH,  ftom  several  plaeee 
lB  Irdand,  to  paM  the  Bm  as  agreed  to  by  the  Lords. 
'-ty  savMl  Hov.  MamnM.  fttm  varlons  Pfauses, 
tor  Abaiialoo  of  Chimh  Rates.— By  Mr.  W.  W«^ 
rum,  ttom  Attomies  and  Solicitoca  ot  CoventiT^ 
9x  Raped  of  Duty  on  CertificBtas^By  several  McwRsaa, 
ften  vMiooi  plaees,  for  an  AltmfloB  in  flie  Paeftories  Re. 
fulatloa  Aefe— By  Sim  C.  a  Vm^  tntn  AMbomwfa,  ftv 
Alteration  of  Fisheries  BUI,  and  ftom  Ipewioh,  that  fai  the 
pn^ond  Atatatlons  of  Paper  Duties,  a  Drawback  may  be 
•lowed  oaSfeoeksfai  h«A— Bysevand  Host.  MmaMaa, 
fton  varioos  plaoss»  Air  LotdV^lay  Bill.— By  Mr.  Loos, 
fhan  Nairn,  lor  Alteration  of  Law  of  Statute  Labour 
(Soodand),  Md  htm  Ross  and  Cromarty,  fbr  Reduction 
€t  Otityon  SpWC  fiwsiiess  (SaDdand)..-8y  Mr.  Wood- 
■ooaa,  from  Western  Division  of  Norfolk,  for  Poor-laws 
fcr  IrelMid.— By  Mr.  MonoAiv  CtConnuLL,  tram  Rak- 
agManwer  OaBow,**  AboDtloB  of  Tithes  (Ireknd). 

Lardlords  (Iruarb)].  Mr,  Emtrsm 


Tennent  had  to  pray  the  attention  of  Che 
House  to  a  matter,  which,  though  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  petition 
he  had  just  presented,  was  a  portion  of 
those  attacks  which  hacT  lately  been  made 
upon  the  private  character  of  the  Iriili 
Landlords,  and  he  hoped  to  be  conceded 
that  courtesy  which  was  always  ettended 
to  a  Member  on  a  question  of  a  persons! 
nature.  The  Gentleman  of  whom  he  had 
to  speak,  was  Mr.  M*Neb1e,  of  Carlin^- 
ford,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  whose  cba* 
racter  as  a  landlord  one  would  have  lap^ 
posed  was  ao  well  known  in  Ireland  as  la 
protect  him  from  such  factious  assavltl. 
Of  this  Gentleman,  the  hon.  Member  fbt 
Dundalk  (Mr.  Sherman  Crawfbrd)  wai 
pleased  to  state,  a  few  evenings  back,  that 
from  political  irritation  against  one  of  his 
tenants,  who  had  voted  contrary  to  his 
wishes,  he  had  with  his  own  hands  aet  fire 
to  and  burnt  the  torf  which  the  poor  man 
had  prepared  for  his  winter  firing.  Now, 
the  facts  of  the  case  which  had  been  thus 
misrepresented  were  simply  these: — Mr. 
M'Neale  had  early  in  the  year  1826,  and 
long  before  the  period  of  the  election  in 
question,  dismisaed  from  his  service,  for 
misconduct,  a  man  called  Mills,  who  was 
a  tenant  on  his  estate,  and  a  labourer  ia 
his  employment.  The  turf-bog  on  Mr. 
M*Neaie*8  property,  it  so  happened,  was 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  hia  lands,  let- 
ting so  high  as  from  4/.  to  71,  an  acre,  and 
was  specially  reserved  in  all  his  leases,  per- 
mission to  cut  it  being  required  and  granted 
by  favour  only  to  his  tenants.  This  favour 
Mr.  M'Neale,  on  discharging  Mills  from  his 
service,  told  him  he  should  no  longer  en- 
joy as  his  tenant,  and  he  at  the  same  time 
warned  him  that  if  he  persisted,  contrary 
to  his  orders,  to  cut  turf,  he  (Mr.  M'Neale) 
would  hhnself  bum  it,  as  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing  towards  all  persons  who 
presumed  to  cut  in  his  turf-bog,  without 
his  permission.  And  to  prove  that  MiIIb 
was  aware  of  the  withdrawal  of  his  permis* 
sion,  he  sent  his  son  in  the  May  following 
still  before  the  Louth  election,  to  entreat 
permission,  which  was  again  refused,  and 
Mr.  M*Neale's  determination  to  bmm  ft 
himself  was  repeated,  if  hia  father  should 
attempt  to  proceed  contrary  to  his  order. 
When  the  election  came,  m  Jaiyy  MUls 
actually  aettt  to  Mr.  M'Neale  to  reqocst 
permission  to  vole  along  with  the  rest  <rf 
the  tenante,  but  Mr.  M'Neale  sent  W« 
bailiffs  to  tell  him,  that  he  would  not  even 
permithim  to  walk  intoDnndalkhi  company 
with  then,  and  that  if  his  ainj^  t^te 
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I  Um  ftCom  of  both  hit  fmndt, 
|fr.  Leslie  ¥—i%t  and  Mr.  Forttteue,  h« 
would  not  accept  of  it.  As  to  any  tubte- 
qatnt  ooeduct  of  Mr.  M'Nta)e»  therefore^ 
btiBf  im  reroDga  for  Mills'  withboldiog  a 
fole,  wkieb  he  bad  already  scorned  to  se* 
toie,  tbe  idea  was  too  ridiculous  to  be  eo- 
lefftaiBod  for  a  aioment.  Subsequently  to 
the  alo^tiony  bowcTer,  Mr.  M'Neale  was 
nforaied  by  bis  bailiff,  that,  contrary  to 
Usaxpresa  comnands^aad  notwithstanding 
Mr.  M'Naale*8  reiterated  warnings  of  the 
conaequenoe.  Mills  had  actually  entered 
on  iha  bog,  and  cut  and  prepared  his  turf, 
«Boa  which  Mr.  M'Neale,  in  observance 
of  his  own  previous  warning,  proceeded  to 
the  lands  and  destroyed  it.  For  this  he 
was  sommoaed  to  the  petit  sessions  on  a 
ebavge  of  larceny,  when  the  idle  charge 
waa  dismissed.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Association  then  took  up  the  matter,  and 
MiUs  was  supplied  with  the  means  of  annoy- 
ing bis  landlord  by  instituting  proceedings 
in  the  aupenof  Courts.  Mr.  Holmes  and 
the  hoD.  Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Shell) 
ware  oounsel  for  the  plaintiff,  who  was 
actually  nonsuited  on  the  evidence  of  his 
own  son.  He  could  make  no  observations 
aa  thia  ease  so  powerful,  as  a  few  sentences 
ftofli  a  statemeiit  of  Mr.  M'Neale  himself, 
which  be  begged  the  House  would  permit 
him  to  read  to  them* 

Mr.  Huii  rose  to  order.  He  would 
appeal  to  the  bon.  Member,  whether  be 
would  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  with 
■ocb  statements. 

Mr.  Emerson  Tetmeni  would  appeal  to 
the  bos.  Member,  whether,  if  his  character 
ware  awailed  in  such  a  public  assembly  as 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  would  not  be 
nxioos  to  remove  the  slanders  heaped  upon 
It  f  The  bon.  Member  then  proceeded  to 
feed  tbe  fbllowing  statements  of  Mr. 
Mlieale :— -**  Mr.  Sheil  made  a  long  speech 
ia  court  agamst  me,  but  in  the  evening 
sent  bis  friend  (Mr.  Peter  Colman)  to  me 
to  asaure  oie,  that  he  meant  nothing  per- 
sonal in  bis  speech,  and  that  he  hoped,  if 
he  had  made  use  of  any  expressions  to 
hurt  my  feelings,  I  would  forgive  it,  as  his 

rich  was  a  political  one,  and  meant  for 
peqple  of  England  in  favour  of  eman- 
cipatioii.  Brace  1  came  of  age,  thirty-three 
years  ago,  I  have  only  had  occasion 
lo  tan  three  tenants  from  my  pro- 
perty—Mills  being  one,  and  two  Thomp- 
sons both  Protestants,  but  of  bad  cha- 
racter. I  4eiy  Sharman  Crawford  to  prove 
aMuel  of  Of  preesieM  agaiasl  aoy  towards 


any  of  my  tenants.  I  have  lived  all  my 
life  on  or  near  my  property,  and  spent  my 
income  amongst  my  tenants*  At  the 
election  for  Louth,  in  1826,  neither  the 
threats  and  curses  of  the  priests,  nor  the 
mob  could  seduce  any  of  my  Catholic 
voters  from  me,  except  in  one  solitary  in- 
stance of  a  man  who  took  a  large  bribe, 
as  he  afterwards  acknowleged  to  me. 
When  the  late  Mr.  Richardson  was  re- 
turned for  the  county  of  Armagh,  I  polled 
for  him  thirty-seven  Catholic  tenants  oat 
of  forty — two  were  ill,  and  one  in  England, 
although  they  were  cursed  and  threatened 
by  priests  in  my  presence,  who  also  offered 
them  large  bribes.  During  the  election 
for  Louth  in  1826,  whilst  attending  one 
of  my  Roman  Catholic  freeholders  to  the 
hustings,  we  were  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  priests  near  the  court-house,  many  of 
whom  asked  my  tenant,  if  he  was  goin<  to 
desert  his  creed  and  his  Saviour,  and  to 
send  his  soul  to  hell.  1  could  wish  Mr. 
Sheil  were  asked  in  bis  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  if  my  statement  with  respect 
to  Mills  is  not  correct.  False  and  un- 
founded as  this  attack  of  Mr.  Crawford  is, 
it  is  not  without  a  malignant  object.  It 
is  meant  to  injure  me  with  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  servant  I  am,  as  I  still  hold  a 
commission  in  the  revenue,  and  at  present 
my  memorial  is  before  the  Treasury,  pray- 
ing for  a  retired  allowance  on  the  abolition 
of  my  situation  at  Carlingford.**  The  hon. 
Member  for  Tipperary  could,  he  had  little 
doubt,  respond  satisfactorily  to  this  appeal 
of  Mr.  M'Neale,  and  do  justice  to  the  re- 
putation of  an  injured  gentleman.  Such 
were  the  simple  facts  of  a  case  which  had 
been  unwarrantably  misrepresented,  for 
the  purpose  of  injuring  the  character  of 
Mr.  M'Neale  as  a  landlord ;  and  singulsrly 
enough,  and  as  if  to  prove  the  groundless- 
ness of  the  charge  brought  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dundalk,  that  Mr.  M'Neale 
could  be  actuated  by  such  motives.  Mills 
was  at  present  a  freeholder  in  Dundalk, 
and  voted  for  the  hon.  Member,  but  be- 
came a  bankrupt  after  being  nonsuited ; 
Mr.  M'Neale  was  appointed  his  assignee ; 
he  still  owed  him  60/.,  and,  were  he  so  dis- 
posed, Mr.  M'Neale  could  at  this  moment 
sell  the  very  freehold  out  of  which  he  voted 
for  the  hon.  Member,  and  deprive  him  of 
his  franchise. 

Mr.  SkeU  said,  that  he  would  very 
briefly  state  his  recollection  of  an  occur- 
rence that  bad  taken  place  now  more  than 
ten  years  ago*    He  remembered  rery  well 
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Herring  Fishery, 
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that  Harry  Milk— that  was  the  man's 
name — made  a  complaint  to  the  associa- 
tion that  be  had  been  turned  out  of  his 
holding,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
voted  fbr  Mr.  Alexander  Dawson.  Mills 
was  a  tenant  of  Mr.  M'Neale.  There  had 
been  a  quarrel  between  them  previous  to 
the  general  election  in  1826.  The  matter 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  there  certainly 
was  a  verdict  for  Mr.  M'Neale,  but  the 
verdict  was  returned  on  a  point  of  law,  as 
it  was  held  that  Mills  had  no  property  in 
the  turf.  It  was  undoubtedly  considered 
a  very  extraordinary  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Wolf  M'Neale,  that  he  should 
assemble  a  number  of  persons,  and  go,  in 
the  broad  open  day,  and  with  his  own 
hands  set  fire  to  this  man's  turf.  That 
was  all  that  he  knew  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Potter  said,  that  it  would  appear, 
from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Belfast,  that  Irish  landlords  consider  them- 
selves entitled  to  the  votes  of  their  tenants. 

Subject  dropped. 

Herring  Fishery.]  Mr.  Loch  had 
two  petitions  to  present  of  rather  an  im- 
portant nature.  One  was  from  the  mer- 
chants and  fish-curers  of  Wick,  in  the 
county  of  Caithness,  and  the  other  from 
similar  parties  in  the  town  of  .Cromarty. 
The  petitioners  complained  of  the  loss  of 
the  market  which  they  formerly  had  for 
their  fish  in  the  West-India  Islands,  and 
of  the  impossibility  which  they  found  of 
opening  new  markets  on  the  Continent. 
They  complained  especially  that  the  mar- 
kets of  Russia  and  Belgium  were  shut 
against  them.  Seeing  his  hon.  Friend,  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
bis  place,  and  knowing  that  his  hon.  Friend 
was  aware  of  the  distress  of  the  peti- 
tioners, he  need  not  urge  their  case  on  his 
attention.  It  was  most  unjust,  now  that 
Belgium  was  separated  from  Holland,  that 
the  Dutch  should  retain  the  monopoly  of 
that  market. 

Mr.  Labouchere  could  assure  his  hon. 
Friend  that  the  attention  of  the  depart- 
ment with  which  he  was  connected  had 
been,  and  still  was,  directed  to  the  subject 
to  which  the  present  petitions  referred. 
The  Board  of  Trade  was  fully  impressed 
with  the  importance,  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  of  giving  every  encouragement  and 
protection  that  it  possibly  could  to  the 
fisheries  of  the  country.  He  had  been 
assured  that  it  was  impossible,  by  any  al- 
teration or  new  reg;ulatiQn;  \q  remedy  tb^ 


evil  of  which  the  petittonen  complained^ 
with  regard  to  the  West  Indiea,  They 
still  possessed  a  monopoly  in  the  West- 
Indian  islands  for  the  exportation  of  their 
herrings,  and  if  the  market  for  them  had 
diminished  there,  it  would  be  inipossible 
by  a  legislative  measure  to  re-estabUsh 
it.  With  regard  to  the  foreign  monopoly 
of  which  the  petitionera  complained^ 
he  was  not  without  hopes  that  some* 
thing  might  be  done  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  trade  in  that  respect.  He 
had  had  interviews  with  deputations  con- 
nected with  this  branch  of  the  national 
industry,  and  it  appeared  to  him,  from 
representations  then  made  to  him,  that  the 
regulations  that  existed  in  Russia  with 
respect  to  this  trade  were  exceedingly  un- 
favourable, and  extremely  unfair,  as  re* 
garded  the  British  fisheries*  There  were 
three  descriptions  of  herrings  imported 
into  Russia— the  Dutch,  the  English,  and 
the  Norwegian,  and  the  difference  in  the 
duties  levied  on  them  was  remarkable. 
The  value  of  the  Dutch  herrings  was 
nearly  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
English,  while  the  difference  in  value  be- 
tween the  English  and  Norwegian  varied 
from  5  to  10  per  cent.  Now,  the  duty 
levied  on  the  Dutch  and  English  hernngs 
was  the  same,  and  amounted  almost  to  a 
prohibitory  one.  They  were  classed  to- 
gether, and  9s.  per  barrel  was  levied  on 
them,  while  the  Norwegian  paid  only 
2s.  3d,  per  barrel.  He  bagged  to  assure 
his  hon.  Friend  that  no  time  should  be 
lost,  should  these  statements  prove  to  be 
correct,  in  making  such  representations  to 
Russia  on  the  subject  as  he  hoped  would 
be  attended  with  a  beneficial  result.  He 
believed  that  at  present  the  herrings  of 
this  country  were  so  well  cured,  that  they 
only  required  to  be  put  on  a  fair  footing 
to  force  their  way  against  any  other  her- 
rings there.  The  Belgian  market  was  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  English 
fisheries,  and  the  Government  should  lose 
no  opportunity  for  promoting  the  interests 
of  this  branch  of  our  national  industry 
in  that  quarter. 

Captain  PecMl  said,  that  if  the  tithe 
were  taken  off  the  Norfolk  herrings,  they 
would  beat  the  Dutch  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Loch  said,  he  was  sure  the  statement 
of  his  hon.  Friend  would  give  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  the  petitioners. 

Petitions  laid  on  the  table* 

Bbibv^T  at  El^ctioj^.I  Tbe  HouH 
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want  hilo  CdBunittee  on  the  Bribery  at 
Electfons  Bill. 

On  that  part  of  Claose  S  which  subjects 
a  person  guilty  of  bribing  another  to  a 
penalty  of  500L  for  each  offence, 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  if  it  were  desired 
that  the  penalty  should  be  enforced  and 
iscovered,  it  should  be  a  moderate  one ; 
bat  if  the  penalty  was  a  heavy  one,  it 
voold  not  be  enforced. 

Sir  C.  Burrell  was  understood  to  say, 
tbat  there  was  scarcely  any  instance  in 
which  the  penalty  of  6001.  in  such  cases 
was  recovered. 

Mr.  Pryme  concurred  in  thinking  that 
a  severe  penalty  would  defeat  its  object.  He 
woald  move,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  sum 
of  501.  instead  of  500/.  be  substituted. 

Mr.  Hardy  said,  that  if  the  penalty 
were  reduced  to  so  small  a  sum,  it  would 
give  a  great  opening  to  bribery,  for  such  a 
penalty  if  inflicted  on  a  person  administer- 
ing the  bribe,  would  be  at  once  paid  by 
tbe  candidate 

Mr.  Pryme  said,  that  his  object  was  to 
make  the  Bill  more  effective,  by  having  a 
fine  that  would  be  imposed.  Did  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  know  the  facts 
connected  with  the  500/.  penalty  ?  They 
were  told,  he  believed,  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Montgomery. 
When  the  Bill  was  first  proposed  the  pen- 
alty was  a  moderate  one,  but  an  hon. 
Memt>er,  who  was  opposed  to  the  whole 
Bill,  moved  that  the  penalty  be  500/.,  in 
the  hope  that  if  so  high  a  penalty  was 
attached  to  the  offence,  the  Bill  would  be 
abandooed  by  its  promoters,  but  rather 
than  lose  the  Bill  they  adopted  the  amend- 
ment, and  it  passed.  Would  a  penalty  of 
100/.  suit  the  views  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member? 

Mr.  Hardy : — If  the  penalty  be  small, 
partiea  would  not  sue  for  it,  for  in  that 
case  they  would  get  little  more  than  would 
cover  their  own  costs. 

Amendment  negatived;  Clause  agreed  to. 

On  the  4th  Clause,  enacting  '*  That  if 
any  person  shall,  at  any  time  after  the 
pssshig  of  this  Act,  directly  or  indirectly 
give,  offer,  or  allow,  or  in  any  way  promise 
to  or  for  the  use  or  advantage  of  any 
Toter,  any  gift,  reward,  or  compensation 
of  any  kind,  as  a  consideration  m  whole, 
or  in  part,  for  any  loss  of  time  in  travel- 
ihig  to  or  from,  or  in  attending  at  any  such 
elation  for  the  purpose  of  voting,  he  shall, 
for  every  such  offencOt  forfeit  the  sum 


Lord  Stanley  objected  to  this  clause,  as 
it  would  prevent  the  payment  of  bond  fide 
election  expenses ;  and  it  was  well  known 
that  many  voters  would  not  go  to  the  poll 
unless  the  expenses  of  their  conveyance 
was  paid.  There  might  be  a  inaximum 
fixed  for  such  expenses  to  prevent  corrupt 
practices,  but  they  ought  not  to  prevent 
the  payment  of  what  were  purely  lawful 
expenses. 

Mr.  Roebuck  differed  from  the  view 
taken  by  the  noble  Lord.  The  election 
was  the  business  not  of  the  candidates, 
but  of  the  electors,  and  the  candidate 
ought  not  to  be  asked  to  pay  anything. 
The  chief  object  of  this  Bill  ought  to  be 
to  prevent  such  payment. 

Mr.  Hardy  said,  that  his  chief  object  in 
the  clause  was  to  prevent  any  money  pass« 
ing  from  the  candidate  to  the  electors,  or 
that  any  pecuniary  transactions  should 
take  place  between  them. 

Mr.  Roebuck  moved  us  an  amendment, 
that  the  words  '<as  a  consideration  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  any  loss  of  time  in 
travelling  to  or  from,  or  in  attending  at, 
any  such  election  for  the  purpose  of  vot- 
ing/* be  omitted.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  that  he  did  not  wish  by  this  alteration 
to  prohibit  candidates  from  bringing  the 
voters  up  to  the  poll,  but  to  prevent  them 
from  giving  any  distinct  sum  of  money  to 
any  voter. 

Mr.  Qrattan  protested  against  the  ex- 
tension of  this  amendment  to  Ireland. 
The  object  of  it  would  be  to  prevent  the 
travelling  expenses  of  the  voters  from  being 
paid,  and  it  would  then  be  impossible  to 
have  an  election. 

Mr.  Heathcote  should  give  his  most 
decided  opposition  to  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bath,  as  it  would  bear 
very  hard  on  the  poorer  class  of  voters, 
who  were  not  able  to  pay  their  own  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  Aglionby  defended  the  amend- 
ment,  which  he  thought  would  prove  very 
beneficial.  Its  object  was  not  to  prevent 
voters  being  conveyed  to  the  poll  at  the 
expense  of  the  candidates,  because,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  election  law,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  John  Young  was  quite  satisfied,  that 
if  this  amendment  were  adopted,  the  prac- 
tical  result  would  be  that  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  the  county  constituency, 
more  especially  in  Ireland,  would  be  dis- 
franchised, as  the  poorer  classes  could  not 
afford  to  pay  for  travelling  to  the  poll« 


«U       P(mMdkffJr€lmidJ. 

Htf  W^r4ii  would  moTS  a  nrovNo,  *^  t)iat 
l^lhtng;  horaiB  contained  ehould  prevent 
Candidates  qr  other  personi  connected  with 
them  froQi  providing  conveyancee  for  foten 
to  and  from  the  poll  at  their  election.^ 
Tbii  hn  hoped  would  meet  the  object  pro* 
pofcd  hv  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 

Mr*  Roehuck  muet  pre«v  hit  own  amend* 
»ep|.»— 

The  Committee  di?ided  on  the  original 
||neition  :^Aye8  65 1  Noee  68 ;  Ma- 
jority 7.<^CIausf  agr^  to. 

Claufe  5  was  then  proposed,  enacting 
''That  if  any  person  shall  at  any  time 
aiUr  the  passing  of  the  act,  hy  himself^  or 
by  or  with  eny  person,  or  by  any  ways, 
means,  or  devices,  or  any  colour,  excuse, 
9r  pretence  whatsoever,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly give,  present,  allow,  provide,  or 
procure,  or  promise,  engage,  or  agree  to 
giye,  present,  allow,  provide,  or  procure 
any  meat,  drink,  entertainment,  or  provi- 
sion to  or  for  any  person,  with  the  mtent 
pr  for  the  purpose  of  thereby  corruptly 
influencing  such  or  any  other  person  to 
give  or  to  refuse,  or  forbear  to  give,  his 
vote  in  any  such  election,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  corruptly  recompensing  such  or 
any  other  person  for  having  given  or  re- 
fused, or  forborne  to  give  his  vote  in  any 
such  election,  every  person  so  offending 
in  any  respect  shall  for  every  such  offence 
forfeit  the  sum  of  50//' 

The  Committee  divided:  Ayes  33; 
Noes  40— Majority  7. 

Clause  struck  out  of  the  Bill. 

The  House  resumed,  the  Committee  to 
fix  again. 


{IjQ&BI}  9iAnU$.  IH 

the  Membev  for  the  oswiy  of  WateiMl 
with  respect  to  this  Bill,  and  he  bad  no 
difficultv  in  assuring  bim  that  the  suliyect 
was  undier  the  immediate  oonsideFatioa  of 
the  Government,  and  that  he  was  not 
without  hope  of  their  being  enabled  to 
introduce  some  preparatory  steps  in  the 
present  Session  s  but,  at  ail  evenu,  they 
would  take  the  first  opportunity  in  the 
next  Session  of  introducing  what  he  hoped 
would  Im  a  complete  and  satbfaetory 
measiure. 

Mr.  W.  S.  O'Briem  said,  that  i|i  ooosi* 
deration  of  the  pledge  gi^ea  on  t^  psit  of 
his  Maiesty^s  OovemmenV^e  woaU 
follow  the  example  of  the  boo.  Baronet, 
the  Member  for  the  county  of  WaUrford, 
and  withdraw  his  Bill  relative  to  the  poor 
of  Ireland,  when  the  proper  time  came* 

Mr.  P.  Scivpe  would  abo  follow  the 
same  example. 

The  three  bills  for  relieving  tha  poor  ef 
Ireland  were  put  off  for  six  months. 

FisREaiEs.l  On  the  Motion  of  Captain 
Pechell,  the'  Fisheries'  Bill  was  recom- 
mitted. 

On  the  Question,  that  the  3rd  Clause 


on 


Pooft  RiUBF  (Irilavd).] 
Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Committee  ^_ 
the  Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  Bill  being  read. 

Sir  Richard  Mutgrave  said,  that,  as  he 
understood  it  to  be  the  general  feeling  of 
the  House,  that  this  subject  should  be 
brought  forward  by  his  Majesty^s  Govern- 
ment, and  as  he  believed  it  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  bring  for- 
ward a  measure  on  the  subject,  he  would 
withdraw  his  Bill  if  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland  would 
declare  m  his  place  that  the  subject  was 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  it  was  their  intention, 
either  in  this  Session  or  early  in  the  next, 
to  introdoce  an  efficient  poor  law  for  Ire- 
land. 

Lord  Morpeth  said,  he  quite  approved 
of  the  course  taken  by  his  hoOt  Friend^ 


stand  part  of  the  Bill, 

CoDtain  F.  Berkeley  said,  on  the  ground 
that  this  clause  Would  go,  by  the  restric- 
tion which  it  enforced  as  to  the  sise  of  the 
nets  to  be  used,  to  inflict  serious  injury  on 
the  poorer  classes  of  fishermen  of  this 
country,  he  felt  bound  to  oppose  it. 

Lord  George  Lennox  said  a  few  words 
in  opposition  to,  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  in 
favour  of  the  clause. 

Captain  Pechell  defended  the  clause  as 
Hn  «Yi  J  l>eing  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protec- 
^"  "*^tion  of  the  fisheries,  while  at  the  same 
time  power  was  given  to  the  Magistrates 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  if  they  should  think 
fit  to  do  so,  to  tal^e  off  the  restriction  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  seine  nets. 

Captain  F.  Berkeley  still  considered 
that  the  effect  of  the  clause  could  only  he 
to  deprive  the  poorer  class  of  fishermen  of 
their  bread,  and  therefore  he  felt  it  to  b^ 
his  duty  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Commit- 
tee upon  it. 

The  Committee  then  divided  on  the 
Clause:  Ayes  51;  Noes  13— Majoriqr 
38.    Clause  agreed  to* 

The  If  Quse  r^sup:iedf  Tha  Report  to  be 
received. 

H  o  u  sT'o'FTo  R  D  S, 

Thursday,  June  9,  1636. 
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{Jvvm  0}  Lwtdh^i  (Ir^hnd). 
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.    iiitttoe>    Bmkrapti FiMid. 

^itlliBBi  pNHDted.    By  ttM  Kni  of  RosniBT*  ftooi 

WM^mi^  i^riHl  tilt  BM>kra|it#BrtM«(8«>tlnd)  BIB. 

.-^  Uvd  BraAVfw*^  ftm  Wottfaii«»  lor  Mt  «r  BfMl 

BOL— Bt  the  Bad  of  Bublih^tow,  from  vaiioui  Fimm, 

*r  te  Bitter  OtoMmoct  of  dM  StfrtMith. 

Wmm  OF  Rbbblliov.  (Irblakd.)] 
The  Etrl  of  Wickhw  ttM,  he  had  on 
Monday  erenfng;  given  notice  to  their 
Loiddnpty  that  he  would  to-morrow 
Bore  lor  docnments  relative  to  certain 
proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
in  Ireland,  but  when  he  gave  that  notice 
he  vras  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  an  aopeal  before  their  Lordships 
tOBching  that  particular  subject.  Now, 
though  his  Motion  would  not  affect  that 
CBw,  y[ei  he  could  not  answer  for  the  turn 
the  diseossioti  might  take,  or  for  the  ob* 
aenrattona  which  might  fall  from  others, 
and  be  should  be  sorry  that  such  a  Motion 
shoald  lead  to  anything  like  a  prejudging 
of  the  case.  He,  therefore,  had  no  other 
comae  to  adopt  but  that  of  requesting 
their  Lordships  to  allow  him  to  withdraw 
the  notice.  He  must,  however,  observe, 
dmt  the  ease  stood  very  low  on  the  paper, 
and  moat  probably,  if  something  were  not 
done  to  expedite  it,  the  question  would 
not  be  settled  in  the  present  Session.  It 
was,  however,  most  important  to  the  indi* 
vidnal  that  this  auestion  should  be  de- 
cided speedily.  Ir  it  were  not,  it  would 
oceasioii  very  mat  inconvenience  to  the 
mty  whose  interests  were  concerned. 
He  therefore  hoped  that  some  steps  would 
be  taken  to  expedite  the  cause.  If,  how- 
ever, ihm  were  not  done,  he  certainly 
thoold  bring  the  subject  before  their 
Lordships. 

The  Lord  Chmcellor  said,  it  mm  per- 
fectly true  that  there  was  such  an  gppeal 
pcBding  before  their  LcMrdships,  aaid  also 
that  it  was  very  low  o&  the  paper.  If 
some  steps  were  not  taken  to  expedite  it, 
the  case  eo«Jd  not  be  deeided  in  the  pre- 
seat  SesMMu  It  was  rerw  loipoftaBt  that 
itsbonkl  he  speedily  deeided,  and  for  that 
paipoee  be  tbo«g)kt  that  their  Lordships 
owrht  to  adopt  some  aseasure. 

OQb)ect  dropped. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
TFedaesday,  June  9, 1836. 

fto«  a  gi«t  Nivnber  of  PlacM,  for  the  Abolition  of  TiUicf 
thdnA),  aiMl  fmtht  House  to  efliete  to  the  IriA  If uni- 
iipilBABBBaU«i«ti^MlljrftMd  bf  HMrHoote.— By 
•etcnd  Hon.  MnnsBs,  from  Vaxioos  Flaoei,  Ibr  the 
AkfitiCB  of  TtOMi  (IitInd).»B7lb.  Fslloww^  from 


DoMMsMMh^*  l«ri«t  Ite  Tttto  ( 
—By   Un   Roofas,  eei»  St  Niol% 

of  Church  lUtet.— By  leyerel  Hoo.  UsifBiM,  from 
VMow  Ptaete,  i^aiMt  Tanptke  Trum  CoaaoBdatioa 
BiU^  By  mnm^  Hoa«  U^mmm,  turn  Vwtiw  yhm» 
tot  the  ▲xnondiQeDt  of  the  Factorial  Rwul^tion  Aatr<9 
By  Mr.  Waklbt.  from  the  Retaikn  of  Beer  in  Sik 
Mvylebaii,  to  ptow  them  «•  the  teme  liwdag  ai  LU 
mmpA  ViotMalkWi  By  Mb.  Moii«a«  (fOmwWm  $nm 
the  Spirit  Deelen  of  KaTen,  egainit  BmIm  Umoem 
(Irdand)  BilL^By  teveral  Hon.  MaicBcaf,  from  Varioqi 
Pleem,  isr  the  Hoom  to  adhen  to  the  IiMi  MmMpbI 
Refon  BiU,  M  orlihiBUy  pa«e4  hy  thwt  HwMk 

LANDL0RD8(lRBLAND)-Ma.M'NBALl,] 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford^  in  presenting 
a  petition  from  Downpatrick,  said^  thai 
he  would  take  that  occasion  to  noticQ 
a  charge  which  had  been  preferred  against 
him  yesterday  evening  in  the  House;  be 
referred  to  the  report  of  a  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Belfast,  which  appeared 
in  The  Times  newspaper  of  that  mornings 

The  Speaker  reminded  him,  that  it  was 
irregular  to  refer  to  such  reports. 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  would  then 
merely  say,  that  he  understood  the  hon. 
Member  for  Belfast  had  made  the  follow* 
ing  statement,  which  he  found  in  Th€ 
Times:  — "  The  gentleman  of  whom  he 
had  to  speak  was  Mr.  M'Neale,  of  Car^' 
lingford,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  whose 
character  as  a  landlord,  one  would  have 
supposed,  was  so  well  known  in  Ireland 
as  to  protect  him  from  sudi  factious  as- 
saults. Of  this  gentleman  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dundalk  (Mr.  S.  Crawford)  was 
pleased  to  state,  a  few  evenings  back,  that 
from  political  irritation  against  one  of  his 
tenants,  who  had  voted  contrary  to  his 
wishes,  he  had  with  his  own  hand  set  fire 
to  and  burnt  the  turf  which  the  poor  man 
had  prepared  for  his  winter  firing."  The 
hon.  Member  for  Belfast,  after  this,  bad 
read  a  statement  from  Mr.  M'Neale  in 
which  that  gentleman  accused  him  (Mr* 
S.  Crawford)  of  doing  this  from  a  mali|g<* 
nant  motive — from  a  desire  to  injure  him 
with  His  Majesty's  Government  Now, 
he  would  confidently  appeal  to  the  House^ 
whether  be  had  ever  mentioned  the  oama 
of  Mr.  M'Neale  in  any  statement  he  bad 
made  to  the  House.  On  a  former  ooca* 
sioD  he  certainly  did  mention  an  occur* 
rence  which  he  understood  had  taken 
place  10  the  county  of  Louth,  but  be  never 
once  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  M'Neale 
in  the  matter.  If  that  gentleman  now 
stated  that  the  fact  pointed  to  him,  be  was 
his  own  accuser.  He  would  not  shrink 
from  stating*  that  Mr.  M'Neale  was  the 
fi^enjtleman  who  bad,  as  he  undessio^  and 
believed,  burned  the  turf  with  his  own 
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iMind.  If  there  had  been  any  thing  incorrect 
tn  the  statement,  and  if  Mr.M'Neale  had  ap- 
plied to  him  to  correct  it,  he  would  have 
been  roott  ready  to  do  so ;  but  no  such  ap- 
plication had  been  made  to  him.  He 
thought  it  rather  hard  that  a  charge  of  ma- 
licious motives  should  have  been  made 
against  him  by  that  individual.  He  repu- 
diated such  a  charge  as  of  a  slanderous  and 
unfounded  nature.  With  regard  to  the 
course  taken  in  this  matter  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Belfast,  he  would  appeal  to 
the  House,  whether  it  was  usual  for  hon. 
Members  to  prefer  a  charge  of  the  kind 
against  an  hon.  Member  in  his  absence^ 
and  without  any  communication  to  him 
that  such  a  charge  would  be  made  against 
him?  He  (Mr.  Crawford)  was  not  often 
absent  from  the  House,  but  he  happened 
•  to  be  80,  unfortunately,  yesterday,  when 
the  hon.  Member  made  this  charge  against 
him.  He  (Mr.  Crawford)  had  certainly 
some  time  since  preferred  a  charge  against 
the  hon.  Member  for  Belfast,  but  he  did 
so  in  his  presence,  so  as  to  afford  him  the 
opportunity  to  rebut  it,  if  he  could. 

Mr.  Emerson  Tennent  said,  that  as  the 
hon.  Member  had  admitted  that  his  de- 
scription had  applied  to  Mr.  M'Ncale,  and 
as  he  had  not  disputed  the  correctness 
of  the  facts  contained  in  bis  (Mr.  Ten- 
nent's^  statement,  he  would  now  merely 
say,  that  he  had  made  that  statement,  and 
that  he  had  been  authorised  to  do  so. 
As  to  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
made  in  the  hon.  Member's  absence,  he 
would  only  mention  that  he  had  sent  his 
hon.  Colleague  the  day  before  yesterday 
to  the  hon.  Member,  to  inform  him  that 
he  had  a  charge  to  make  against  him.  He 
came  down  on  that  day  to  the  House  for 
that  purpose,  but  having  been  prevented 
from  making  the  statement  then,  he  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  in  his  power  to 
make  it. 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  said,  that  the 
hon.  Member,  Mr.  M'Cance,  had  the  day 
before  yesterday  told  him  that  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  E.  Tennent^had  a  charge  to 
prefer  against  him,  but  hedid  not  specify 
what  it  was.  He  was  in  his  place  that 
evening,  but  no  such  charge  was  made. 
As  it  was  not  made  then,  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  know  on  what  day  it  would  be 
preferred. 

Petition  laid  on  the  table. 

Corporation  Reform,  (Ireland).]] 
Mr,  Wakky  presented  a  petition  from  a 


numerous  meeting  of  the  electors  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  against  the  Lords' 
amendments  to  the  Corporation  Reform 
Bill  for  Ireland.  The  petitioners  expressed 
a  hope  that  that  House  would  support  its 
dignity  at  this  important  crisis,  and  sym*  < 
pathise  with  the  people  throughout  the 
empire,  by  rejecting  with  indignation  and 
scorn  the  attempts  of  the  House  of  Lords 
to  interfere  with  the  extension  of  justice 
to  Ireland  on  similar  principles  to  those 
already  acted  on  in  the  case  of  England 
and  Scotland.  He  fully  concurred  in  the 
prayer  of  the  petition. 

Sir  George  Sinclair  begged  to  know 
whether  the  petitioners  prayed  for  a  Re- 
form in  the  House  of  Lords  ? 

Alderman  Wood  said,  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber wished  it,  he  was  sure  the  House  would 
have  no  objection  to  have  it  read  at  length. 
The  petitioners  expressed  their  opinion 
very  strongly  of  the  necessity  of  some 
change  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe  prespnted  a 
petition,  agreed  to  by  the  electors  of  Fins- 
bury,  at  a  meeting  which  had  yesterday 
been  held  for  the  purpose  of  addressing 
that  House  on  the  Lords*  amendments. 
They  prayed  that  the  hon.  House  might 
reject  them  with  the  disgust  they  deserved* 

Mr.  TToitZtfy  supported  the  prayer  of  tlie 
petition,  and  stated  that  at  the  meeting 
yesterday  he  (Mr.  Wakley). handed  a  Bill 
containing  the  Lords'  amendments  to  the 
people,  and  asked  them  what  the  House 
of  Commons  ought  to  do  with  it,  upon 
which  they  tore  it  in  ten  thousand  pieces. 
He  mentioned  this  to  show  the  feeling  oi 
the  people  on  the  subject. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Copyright — (Ireland)— Prints  and 
Engravings.]  Mr-  Buckin^hamf  as  he 
anticipated  no  objection  to  his  motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  extend  protection 
to  copyright  of  prints  and  engravings  to 
Ireland,  would  state  in  a  few  words  the 
grounds  of  his  motion.  It  i^peared  by  a 
late  decision  of  the  law  courts,  that  the 
protection  of  copyright  of  prints  and  engrav- 
ings published  in  this  country  did  not  ex- 
tend to  Ireland.  The  object  of  his  Bill 
was  simply  to  extend  the  protection  to  such 
prints  in  Ireland. 

Sir  Robert  IngUs  did  not  consider  it  ex- 
pedient to  discuss  this  question  noW/  ^  * 
more  important  subject  was  about  to  ^^^ 
before  the  House.  He  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  would  defer  his  motion  to  another 
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•  Jit*  Bwekimgham  said,  that  oopjrright  of 
■cinU  and  en^vings  puUidbed  here  was 
j^.  invaded  in  Dublin.  He  wished  to 
prevent  that  injustioe. 

Sir  Robert  IngUs  hoped  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  not  urge  the  motion.  He  should 
fed  it  bis  duty  to  oppose  it ;  and  he  was  un* 
wiDing  to  delay  the  other  business  of  the 
House  by  a  discussion  of  this. 

Mr.  OConneLl  said,  the  opposition  might 
bare  been  expected  to  come  from  Ireland ; 
bat  the  Irish  Members  ipade  no  objection. 
They  were  anxious  that  no  injustice  should 
be  dime  to  England. 

Sir  Robert  InaUs  said^  that  after  the  se- 
cond reading  3  the  Copyri^t  Bill  last 
sight,  he  should  feel  it  his  £ity  to  divide 
the  House  on  this  motion. 

Lord  John  RusseU  hoped  that  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Buckingham)  would  not 
press  his  motion  at  present. 

Mr.  Buckingham  said,  he  would  defer  it, 
if  the  noble  Lord  requested  it,  but  he  had 
Qot  heard  any  good  reason  urged  on  the 
other  side  why  he  should  do  so.  The  hon. 
Member  then  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
the  Bill 

The  House  divided — Ayes  I69;  Noes 
80-«Majority  89. 

MuKiciPAi.  CoRPOBATioirs  (Ire- 
iA¥o)— Lords*  Amendments.^  Lord 
John  Russell  then  rose  and  said: 
I  think  it  will  be  the  most  convenient 
coarse,  in  moTing  the  order  of  the  day  for 
taking  into  consideration  the  Lords' 
Ameodmeota  to  the  Bill  relating  to  Muni, 
dpal  Corporations  in  Ireland,  that  I  should 
lUte  to  the  House  the  view  which  is  taken 
1^7  his  Majesty's  Ministers  of  those  amend- 
meats,  and  the  motion  which  will  be  made 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend^  the  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland,  in  proposing  the 
iDode  in  which  the  House  should  con* 
Oder  and  deal  with  those  amendments. 
Sir,  I  wish  to  do  this  without  making  any 
remarks  which  may  tend  to  excite  any 
cusperation  upon  a  subject  on  which  so 
macb  interest  is  fdtj  but  at  the  same 
time  I  must  say,  that  I  think  I  should  be 
ileserting  my  duty  if,  for  the  sake  of  any 
compliment  to  the  proposals  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  I  were  to  propose 
to  barter  away  the  privileges  of  this  House, 
to  diiQiniah  the  rights  of  any  portion  ojf 
ha  Miyesty's  subjects,  or  to  impair,  in  the 
kast  degree,  the  well-known  principles  of 
^Constitution.  Sir,  we  stand  upon  this 
subject  at  present  on  the  defensive.  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  this  House  to  send' 


up  to  the  other  House  c^  Parliament  BHk 
for  reforming  Municipal  Corporation^, 
first  in  Scotland  and  afterwards  in  Eog* 
land.  Upon  both  those  Bills  some  dia« 
cussions  took  place.  In  the  latter,  many 
amendments  were  intro<)uce<l  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  it  seemed  to  be  the 
general  agreement  of  both  Houses,  that 
corporations  in  themselves  promote  good 
government,  order,  and  regularity,  in  the 
towns  in  which  they  are  established^  and 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  country 
in  general.  We  have  proceeded  upon  the 
same  principles,  though  without  adopting 
exactly  the  same  provisions,  yet  with  pro* 
visions  nearly  resembling  them,  in  respect 
to  the  corporations  of  Ireland.  We  sent 
op  to  the  other  House  of  Parliament  a  Bill 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations of  borough-towns  in  Ireland. 
That  Bill  has  been  returned  to  us  with  the 
title  altered,  with  the  preamble  changed  > 
and  of  a  Bill  consistiug  of  140  clauses^ 
106  have  been  in  substance  omitted, 
eighteen  other  clauses  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  of  the  whole  purport  and  ]n« 
tention  of  the  original  Bill,  little  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Bill  which  is  now  come 
down  to  us.  If  I  wanted  any  proof  of  the 
intention  to  change  the  whole  frame  of 
our  Bill,  it  stands  recorded  in  the  fact» 
that  the  other  House  of  Parliament  have 
adopted,  upon  an  instruction  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  an  alteration 
which  could  not  be  proposed  without  that 
instruction,  and  which  instruction  had  for 
its  object  to  eflfect  that  which  this  House 
had  already  deliberately  rejected.  Such^ 
I  say,  is  the  form  in  which  this  Bill  is  re«- 
turned  to  us ;  and  certainly,  I  must  say, 
if  the  object  was  not  to  attain  that  cor« 
dial  harmony  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  which  we  have  been  told  to- 
day, it  is  the  desire  of  the  House  oi 
Lords  to  promote,  but  to  sow  dissension 
between  us,  I  should  think  that  there 
was  no  more  obvious  method  of  effect- 
ing it,  than  to  adopt  the  very  proposahi 
which  this  House  had  declared  to  be 
unpalatable  to  them>  and  to  alter  a  Bill 
which  they  had  sent  up  in  such  a  man* 
ner,  as  to  make  it  entirely  a  new  Bill, 
and  a  new  law  upon  the  subject.  How* 
ever,  with  respect  to  anything  which  it  it 
possible  for  us  to  propose,  as  the  means 
by  which  this  Bill  may  ultimately  become 
law,  I  was  anxious  to  find  some  method 
by  which,  consistently  with  precedent  and 
usage,  we  could  say  that  this  Bill  might 
fin^y  receive  the  sanction  pf»  this.  Houst* 
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I  eonoeiiw  that,  in  conftrmity  wHh  our 
privileges  and  the  reoogntsed  rights  of  this 
House  with  respect  to  Bills  which  come 
before  us  for  discussion,  there  tre  but 
three  courses  which  it  is  possible  for  this 
House  to  adopt.  The  first  is  to  reject  these 
amendments  altogether, with  a  viewtosub- 
stituting  or  introducing  a  new  Bill,  which 
should  contain  the  provisions  made  by  the 
Lords.  The  second  naethud  would  be  the 
restoring  all  the  original  parts  of  the  Bill, 
and  disagreeing  with  all  the  amendments 
of  the  Lords  j  and  the  third  course  would 
boi  disagreeing  with  the  greater  part  of 
those  amendments,  and  restoring  in  prin« 
oiple  the  original  intention  and  spirit  of 
the  Bill,  but  not  insisting  upon  the  origi- 
nal forming  which  those  provisions  were 
proposed.  Sir,  there  is  a  fourth  course, 
which  1  have  not  mentioned,  because  cer- 
tainly I  could  not  recommend  it  to  the 
House  to  adopt,  and  I  think  there  would 
be  fow  Members  found  in  the  House  who 
would  think  it  conformable  with  our  pri- 
vileges to  agree  with.  It  would  be  to 
adopt  these  amendments  at  a  single  sit* 
ting,  without  any  previous  notice  or  eon* 
sideration  of  them.  If  we  were  to  do 
this,  we  should  be  surrendering  altogether 
Our  privileges  and  due  deliberation  i  and, 
instead  of  having  a  Bill  sent  from  the 
Lords  which  we  might  read  a  first,  a 
seoond,  and  a  third  time,  and  then  carry 
ifito  a  Committee,  where  we  might  exa- 
mine  its  provisions  in  detail,  we  should 
then  be  content  to  say,  that  any  Bill  which 
ii  seat  Up  by  this  House  to  Uie  Lords, 
9»ight  be  totally  altered  in  its  provisions,  in 
its  nature,  in  its  title,  in  its  intention,  and 
t^t,  with  one  single  reading,  and  by  one 
motk>n  in  this  House,  we  mioht  dispose  of 
the  greatest  questions  which  may  be  in-* 
volved  in  any  Act  of  Parliament  I  will  not 
besounmindfol,  fori  think  I  should  be  un- 
mindful of  what  is  due  to  the  privileges 
of  this  House,  and  to  its  station  in  this 
country,  to  propose  so  new^  so  dangerous, 
and  MO  humiliating  a  course.  I  will,  now 
then,  take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  the 
House,  before  I  go  into  the  substance  of 
the  amendments  nrnde  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  a  precedent  with  respect  to  a  Bill 
which  was  sent  up  from  this  House,  at  a 
time  when  certainly  this  House  was  not 
over  anxious  either  to  dispute  with  the 
House  of  Liords  or  to  set  up  any  preten- 
sions dangerous  to  the  other  branches  of 
the  Legislature.  The  precedent  of  which 
I  am  going  to  give  an  account  is  one 
bj  &e  Farliament  which  sat  ia 
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1661,  of  which  this  deacriptioa  Is  gitea 
by  Hume  :— 

**  The  royalists  and  zealous  Churchmen  wsts 
at  present  the  popular  party  in  the  natioiL 
and,  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  the  Courti  bsd 
prevailed  in  most  elections.  Not  more  than 
wty-six  members  of  the  Presbyterian  part? 
had  obtained  seats  in  the  Lower  House,  ana 
these  were  not  able  either  to  oppose  or  retard 
the  measures  of  the  majority.  Monarchy, 
therefore,  and  episcopacy  were  now  exalted  to 
as  sreat  power  and  splendour  as  they  had 
lately  suffered  misery  and  depression.'V 
It  was  in  such  a  spirit— and  after  read* 
ing  this  extract  from  Hume,  I  need  not 
quote  any  instances  to  prove  its  exist- 
ence,— but  it  was  in  such  a  spirit  that, 
the  House  of  Commons  of  that  dav  le* 
gislated,  anxious  by  their  ttsJ  and  by 
the  fervour  of  their  loyalty,  to  build  up 
what  the  men  of  the  Commonweslth 
had  destroyed.  Sir,  this  House  of  Com^ 
mons,  so  disposed^,  having  introduced  a 
Bill  into  this  House,  which  they  called 
a  Bill  for  the  well-goveruing  acid  regu* 
lating  the  corporations  of  England,  sent 
it  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  un« 
derwent  many  alterations.  The  original 
Bill  was  a  Bill  for  the  purpose,  by  means 
of  Commissioners,  of  displacing  flrom  oor« 
porations  all  who  belonged  to  the  Presby- 
terian or  Republican  party,  and  to  replace 
them  by  persons  vrell-affiected  to  the 
Crown.  The  Bill  was  altered  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and,  among^  other  things, 
in  this  manner.  They  proposed  that  the 
mayor  of  every  town  shoidd  be  named  bf 
the  Crown  every  year,  out  of  six  persona 
to  be  presented  by  the  corporaHooli' 
They  made  several  other  alterations  In 
the  detaib,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  eor* 
porate  povrers.  The  Houee  of  Oornmoni' 
took  these  amendments  into  conslderatfoa^ 
and  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  Houfl^ 
that  they  disagreed  with  the  amendments, 
and  they  appointed  a  Committee  to  draif 
up  the  reasons  for  their  disagreement 
The  Committee  reported  severu  reasons, 
of  which  I  will  quote  two  or  tJiree  to  the' 
House.  The  first  reason  reported  by  the 
Solicitor-General  of  that  day,  was, 

'^  Because  the  Bill  for  the  well-regulation  of 
the  corporations  placed  the  government  ofthi 
towns  in  the  right  hands,  which  by  the  Bin 
sent  up  from  the  Lords  so  fkt  from  beiiif 
effected  by  the  amendments,  was  net  so  naea 
as  thought  of,  and  that  in  the  provisi^ni  ^ 
the  appointment  of  the  mayor  and  jeoor^t 
no  care  was  taken  for  any  othir  msoibcii  sf 
the  corporations.'' 

The  seventh  rtason  is^ 
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*^  FaitlM^  Ibe  amendmeiiti  ire  TftpngnaBt 
to  the  title  of  tbe  Bitl,  which  is  n  Bill  for  the 
regoladon  of  corporations,  whereas  the  amend- 
tnents  do  el^er  extirpate,  or,  at  least,  new 
create  them.  Tlie  reformation  contemplated 
hj  the  Bill  tent  up  to  the  Lords  was  of  a  tern- 

Sorary  nature,  and  such  as  was  reasonably  ber 
eved  would  be  agreeable  to  the  times,  and 
sdiuble  to  our  trust;  whereas  the  amend- 
meats  made  by  the  Lords  were  such  as  would 
be  in  do  case  agreeable  to  the  people,  or 
suitable  to,  or  consonant  with,  our  trust.^ 

Now>  it  is  clear  fron  this  example  of  a 
Hoose  of  ComoKHis,  upon  which  no  im«- 
putalioii  can  be  cast  that  it  wished  to 
overturn  the  constitution  of  this  realm 
-->it  is  manifest  from  this  example,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  were  unwil* 
Hng  to  agree  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Lords,  which  comf^tely  altered 
^  nature  of  their  BiU,  and  which 
they  said  were  '^  not  consonant  with  their 
truai/*  Now^  Sir^  I  hope  this  House  will 
act  at  least  in  the  spirit  of  this  Restoration 
FMliaxneat,  and  that  we  shall  act  in  a 
manner  ''  consonant  with  our  trust,"  and 
that,  if  there  is  anything  in  this  amended 
Bill  which  injures  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  which  destroys  the  nature  of  the 
corporations  themselTcs,  that  we  shall 
consider  whether  we,  the  Commons  of 
Sngiaml,  shall  be  justified  in  giving  our 
consent  to  these  amendments.  Sir,  the 
msttlt  of  the  conference  upon  those  rea* 
sons  was,  that  the  House  of  liords  desired 
farther  time  to  consider  the  matter.  They 
tMf  that  owlne  to  the  thinness  of  the 
Botise  they  coiud  not  then  proceed ;  and 
the  question  was,  therefore,  put  off  ttom 
July  to  December.  In  December,  the  most 
obandous  amendments  made  by  the  Lords 
irere  withheld  $  someof  them  were  insome 
parts  accepted,  and  the  Bill  was  finally 
passed  by  both  Houses.  The  main  purpose 
fbrwhich  I  have  quoted  this  precedent;  is  to 
show  that  if  we  are  not  able  to  agree  to  the 
aaMndooents  made  by  the  Lords,  we  may 
yet  reetore  in  spirit  the  Bill  which  we 
sent  op  to  the  Lords,  and  that  we  are  not 
oUfgfd,  on  account  of  the  objections 
which  we  may  entertain  to  the  extensire 
nature  of  the  alterations  made,  to  consider 
that  we  have  befbre  us  but  one  course, 
namely^  to  r^ect  those  alterations  al- 
tegelhafw  I  will  now  proceed  to  state 
Ihe  geneml  efl^t  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  pr^poeed  amendments.  In  the  first 
place,  and  that  which  is  the  head  and 
front  t>f  the  whole  matter,  the  Bill  which 
we  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  a 
BHI  Ibr  i^ffttlatliig  and  lenewtng  Gorpo* 


rations  in  Iralaod,  but  allowing  eorpera* 
tions  stiU  to  subsist  as  they  now  subsist  in 
England  and  Scotland.  The  House  of 
Lordsi  on  the  contrary,  have  introduced  a 
clause  putting  an  end  to  the  corporations 
altogether.  But  in  doing  this  they  have 
taken  care— and  I  think  they  could  little 
be  aware  to  what  extent  that  care  went» 
— they  have  taken  care,  I  say,  to  pre- 
serve for  their  natural  lives,  to  many  of 
the  persons  who  hold  offices  in  these 
corporations,  all  the  power,  all  the 
trust,  and  all  the  property  which  they 
now  enjoy*.  I  thought  it  was  an  objee* 
tion  to  the  Bill  as  it  has  come  down  to 
us,  that  it  totally  abolished  corporations* 
Indeed  it  is  most  objectionable  in  principle, 
as  I  shall  by  and  by  argue,  to  abolish 
these  corporations,  but  it  would  not  be 
giving  a  complete,  or  anything  like  an 
accurate  notion  of  this  amended  Bill,  as 
it  is  called,  to  say  that  it  destroys  corpo- 
rations, and  puts  other  powers  in  their 
place.  It  is  a  Bill  to  continue  for  tlM 
present  generation,  utider  less  responsi- 
bility, with  less  restraint  than  they  at 
present  feel  in  their  situations,  the  per- 
sons who  hold  office  in  these  corporations 
—which  corporations  you  yourselves  de- 
clare to  be  corrupt  and  indefensible.  I 
will  show  this  to  be  the  effSsct  of  some  of  the 
dauses  that  now  stand  in  the  Lords'  Bill. 
By  the  5th  Clause  bodies  corporate  are 
dissolved,  and  the  power  of  electing  new 
officers  ceases  after  the  first  day  of  January 
next.  By  the  *  ISth  Clause  clerks  of  the 
market*  weigh  roasters  of  all  goods,  weigh 
masters  of  batter,  and  tasters  of  butter,  are 
to  oontinue  to  hold  such  offices  during  their 
lives.  In  the  Bill  which  was  originally 
printed  in  the  Lords,  it  was  provided,  by 
the  same  clauses,  that  those  persons  who 
sliould  be  named  to  these  places  after  the 
passing  of  the  Bill,  and  before  the  1st  of 
January  next,  should  continue  in  their 
offices  subject  to  removal  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Lord* Lieutenant.  That  certainly  must 
have  been  an  oversight,  for  so  gross  an 
opening  for  jobbing  never  was  made ;  and 
that  clause,  therefore,  has  been  altered  so 
at  to  prevent  pertons  hereafter  coming  in 
to  enjoy  the  fame  rights  as  the  present 
holders  of  those  offices  enjoy.  By  the 
1 3th  clause  town-clerks,  bailiffs,  treasurers. 
and  chamberlains,  with  other  ministerial 
and  executive  officers  of  bodies  corporate, 
are  to  continue  to  execute  their  duties 
until  removed  by  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Act.  By  the  14th  Clause 
compeutation  is  extended  to  the  members 
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at  well  fts  the  officers  of  any  body  cor- 
porate deprived  of  their  emoluments  by 
the  Act.  By  the  16th  Clause  pensions 
and  allowances  are  extended  beyond  what 
we  originally  provided,  being  made  to 
include  annual  sums  granted  in  conformity 
with  established  usage,  and  only  limitea 
by  this,  certainly  very  necessary  and 
useful,  proviso  at  the  end,  ''unless  the 
property  of  such  body  corporate  shall  not 
be  sufficient  for  the  payment  thereof." 
Undoubtedly  the  person  who  framed  that 
proviso  must  have  considered  that  what 
he  had  consented  to  insert  in  the  former 
part  of  the  clause  would  probably  entirely 
eat  up  and  destroy  the  whole  property  of 
these  corporations ;  and  that  in  order  to 
take  care  that  these  persons  should  not 
overrun  the  country,  and  make  claims 
upon  other  funds,  he  felt  it  proper  to  enact 
that  when  the  whole  corporate  property 
was  consumed,  these  persons  should  have 
no  further  claim  upon  us.  By  the  19th 
Clause  charitable  trusts  are  vested  in  the 
persons  who  shall, on  the  31st  of  December, 
have  been  mayor,  aldermen,  or  members 
of  the  governing  body.  By  the  20th 
Clause  trusts,  other  than  charitable  trusts, 
are  vested  in  the  same  persons ;  and  by  the 
3dd  Clause,  when  any  body  corporate  is 
partofany  other  body  corporate,their  places 
are  to  be  filled  up  by  these  same  fortunate 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  members  of  the 
governing  body  who  may  be  in  office  just 
before  the  1st  of  January,  1837.  By  the 
92d  Clause,  in  every  town  where  the  town- 
clerk  is  now  in  right  of  his  office  clerk  of 
the  peace,  registrar  of  the  court  of  record 
for  the  trial  of  civil  actions,  and  clerk  to  the 
court  of  conscience,  the  person  who  shall 
be  town-clerk  on  the  31st  of  December  shall 
continue  to  hold  these  offices.  Well,  these 
are  the  clauses  then  which  provide,  not,  as 
1  have  said,  for  the  extinction  of  corpora- 
tions— not  for  the  destruction  of  those 
corporations  against  whom  every  Member 
of  the  other  House  was  so  indignant,  and 
which  there  was  no  one  willing  to  defend — 
but  for  the  possession  during  their  lives  of 
these  offices,  unless  they  are  removed,  as 
some  of  them  may  be  by  a  method  I  shall 
hereafter  mention,  to  all  those  persons  who 
may  or  may  not  have  been  in  the  active 
exercise  of  the  abuse  of  the  trusts  which 
were  vested  in  them.  There  is  a  difference 
between  one  or  two  of  these  official 
personages  and  the  others,  which  I  do  not 
well  understand  ;  for,  by  a  certain  clause, 
the  treasurer  may  be  removed  by   the 
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Commissioners ;  while  by  a  former  part  of 
the  Bill,  it  would  appear,  that  those 
fortunate  persons  who  are  the  clerks  of 
markets,  weigh-masters  of  butter,  and 
tasters  of  butter,  are  taken  especial  care  of, 
are  not  to  be  the  least  injured — nothing  is 
to  happen  to  them ;  but  they  are  to  be 
preserved  until,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
they  shall  fall  off.  Why.  Sir,  then  tlie 
real  effect  of  this  Bill  is  not  what  we 
supposed  it  to  be ;  and  those  who 
determined  upon  the  abolition  and  des- 
truction of  corporations,  seem  to  ha?e 
some  faultering  in  their  own  purpose. 
When  they  came  actually  to  execute  thii 
destruction,  this  abolition,  this  death  to  the 
old  and  abusive  corporations  of  Ireland, 
some  compunctions  came  over  them  ;  and 
while  they  were  content  to  abolish  the  name, 
and  leave  nothing  hereafter  of  the  same 
kind,  they  took  care  of  the  persons  who 
had  been  the  especial  friends  of  those  who 
were  now  consenting  to  their  destruction. 
It  puts  me  in  mind  of  that  dying  miser 
of  whom  we  are  told  by  Pope,  that  the 
ruling  passion,  strong  in  death,  would  not 
suffer  him  to  relinquish  that  which  he  was 
too  old  to  retain  or  to  enjoy  : — 
*  **  J  eive  and  I  deyise  (old  Eaolio  said, 
And  sigfa'd)  mj  lands  and  tenementB  to  Nsd.' 
Your  money,  sir  ! — '  My  money,  air  I  wbatali^l 
Why — if  I  most— (then  wept)  I  gire  it  Panl* 
The  manor,  sir? — '  The  manor !  hold  (becried), 
Not  that— I  cannot  part  with  that'— and  died.'' 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  similar  ruling 
passion  operating  on  the  minds  of  the  per« 
sons  who  framed  these  amendments.  Those 
who  madethe  will,  by  which  they  **  gave  and 
devised"  these  corporations,  certainly  felt  so 
much  reluctance  to  annihilate  and  destroy 
all  these  precious  relics — these  corporate 
offices — that  even  with  their  dying  breath 
they  chose  to  leave  them  all  by  a  devise 
that  should  preserve  them  at  least  daring 
the  natural  lives  of  the  objects  of  their 
bounty.  Well,  after  having  taken  this  carep 
and  made  these  provisions  for  the  existence 
and  continuance  of  the  present  corporate 
officers,  we  then  come  to  that  which  I 
may  call  the  constructive  part  of  this  Bill 
— very  different  from  our  constructive  Bill 
— and  the  clauses  of  which  are  to  this  efiect : 
—By  the  26th  clause  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
is  to  appoint  five  or  seven  Commissioners 
to  be  Commissioners  of  corporate  pro* 
party :  in  these  Commissioners,  by  Clao*« 
23,  is  vested  the  whole  property  of  cor- 
porations. By  the  29th  Clause  they  ap- 
point a  treasurer.  By  the  34th  Clauw 
they  are  empowered  to  tetoff  and  defend* 
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tctknM,  and  eompTomise  and  settle  ac- 
counts. By  the  4l8t  Clause  they  are  to 
pay  the  saJariea  of  the  recorder,  judge 
of  the  court  of  conscience,  to  pay  to  the 
Commissioners  under  9  Geo.  4th,  any  sur- 
plus, and  if  there  shall  be  any  farther  sur- 
plus, to  apply  it  for  the  public  benefit  of 
the  inhabitants  of  such  town.  By  the  43d 
clause  they  may  abolish  tolls,  and  by  the 
45th  Clause  they  may  remove  any  town- 
clerk,  bailiff,  treasurer,  or  chamberlain. 
By  the  Gist  Clause  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
b  to  appoint  to  any  office  of  clerk  of  the 
market  or  taster  of  butter.  Sir,  (he 
effect  of  these  clauses  is  to  place  in  Com- 
missioners, named  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
for  Ireland,  the  whole  corporate  property 
of  Ireland  and  the  nomination  of  all 
corporate  officers  in  that  country.  And, 
Sir,  1  declare  at  once  that  I  never  can 
agree  to  such  clauses.  1  consider  that 
the  corporations,  even  in  their  worst  state, 
are  a  species  of  local  government  which  it 
does  not  belong,  which  it  ought  not  to 
belong,  to  the  supreme  executive  to  super, 
sede.  I  consider  that  in  their  reformed 
state  they  are  instruments  which,  by  means 
of  popular  control,  the  inhabitants  of  our 
towns  may  manage  their  own  affairs  in  that 
way  which  most  concerns  them ;  and  I 
never  will  agree,  admiring  the  principles  of 
these  institutions — admiring  the  ancient 
principles  of  our  constitution  in  its  rise  and 
growth,  and  in  what  has  been  done  to  re- 
rorm  them — to  admit  this  new  and  despotic 
principle,  connecting  with  the  executive 
and  central  government  a  power  which  is 
locally  so  well  and  so  duly  placed.  Only 
let  us  consider  the  mischief  and  injury 
that  must  ensue  from  a  Lord- Lieutenant 
and  his  Commissioners  interfering  in 
every  transaction,  and  in  the  smallest 
appointment  for  regulating  the  local  con. 
cems  of  a  place.  Let  us  consider  the 
clamouring  there  would  be,  the  favours 
that  would  be  asked,  the  jobbing  that 
would  be  created  by  placing  thenomination 
of  all  corporate  officers  in  these  Commissi- 
oners. And  let  us  consider,further,  the  great 
violation  that  there  is  in  the  very  princi- 
ple of  placing  in  these  Commissioners  the 
whole  property  of  these  corporations, 
with  power  to  defend  and  to  undertake 
suits,  to  arrange  disputes,  and  to  settle 
contests  about  the  rights  of  propeKy, 
and  to  dispose  of  that  property  as  they 
shall  think  fit,  with  merely  the  general 
limiCation,  that  it  shall  be  for  the  public 
baoe^  of  the  town.  Why,  Sir,  can  it  be 
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believed  that  there  will  not  be  eontinual 
efforts  made  by  the  different  parties  in 
every  one  of  these  towns  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  these  Commissioners  with  respect 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  corporate 
property  shall  be  disposed  of,  and  with 
respect  to  the  favours  to  be  granted  to 
one  person  or  the  other,  not  in  one  place 
only,  but  in  every  town  which  has  corpo« 
rate  property  ;  and  not  only  relating  to  he 
property,  but  to  every  action  in  which 
that  property  may  be  concerned — if  all 
these  powers  shall  be  confided  to  a  set  of 
(Commissioners  at  the  nomination  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant?  But,  Sir,  is  it  not  most 
objectionable,  in  principle,  that  these 
matters,  which  have  all,  hitherto,  been 
treated,  and  which  shouldbe  treated,  as 
matters  within  the  cognizance  of  local 
bodies,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  these  Commissioners  named  by  the 
Government?  And  let  me  ask^  how 
those  who  profess  to  pay  so  sacred 
a  regard  to  property, — let  me  ask, 
how  they  can  consent  that  this  property, 
which  is  altogether  to  be  taken  away  (torn 
these  towns,  shall  be  left  in  the  hands, 
and  to  the  uncontrolled  direction,  of 
persons  named  by  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  as  to  what  manner  hereafter  that 
propertv  shall  be  applied  ?  Therefore, 
Sir,  takinp^  this  view  of  the  clauses  I 
have  mentioned,  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
me  to  consent  to  the  first  part  of  them, 
which  destroys  the  corporations,  or  to 
the  second  part  of  them,  which  places 
their  property  and  powers  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioners;  and  I  shall  venture 
to  state  to  the  House  in  what  manner  I 
propose  to  accomplish  that  which  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  replace  the  clauses 
for  effecting  the  real  intention  of  this  Bill, 
to  be  adopted  by  the  House.  I  will  not 
propose,  for  it  would  be  but  to  lead  evidently 
to  the  rejection  of  the  Bill — ^that  the 
whole  of  the  towns  now  placed  under  the 
government  of  a  mayor  and  council  shall 
hereafter  be  placed  under  that  species  of 
government.  I  will  not  propose  that  all 
the  clauses  which  we  introduced  should 
be  restored ;  but  I  will  propose  that  the 
great  towns,  which  stand  in  the  first  and 
second  schedules  of  the  Commons'  Bill-^ 
schedules  A  and  B— shall  be  placed  in  a 
single  schedule,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
clauses  which  have  been  struck  out 
should  be  again  inserted,  with  a  view  of 
applying  them  to  those  towns.  There 
are  eleven  of  these  towni 
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DobliD^  Galwayi  KilkeDoy^  Limerick, 
Waterford,  Cloninel,  Drogheda,  LondoD- 
derry,  and  Sligo.  There  is  another  town, 
which  by  reason  of  being  a  county  ofa  town 
I  shall  propose  to  place  in  the  same  schedule 
-»l  mean  the  town  of  Carrickfergus.  I 
have  next  a  proposal  to  make  with  regard 
to  the  towns  which  are  in  schedule  C.  I 
think  it  is  not  advisable  to  have  these 
towns  altogether  either  under  the  Muni- 
cipai  Corporations,  which  you  have 
declared  to  be  defective,  or  to  leave  them 
out  of  the  Bill.  I  have  already  declared, 
that  I  never  will  consent  to  apply  to  them 
or  to  any  of  the  corporate  towns  in  Ireland, 
those  clauses  which  have  been  inserted  by 
the  Lords,  making  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  the 
sole  corporators*  It  is,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary to  frame  some  provision  which 
will  not  be  exactly  conformable  to  our 
former  provisions,  but  which  shall  provide 
means  for  the  purposes  of  municipal 
government  in  these  towns.  I  propose, 
then,  to  pot  into  a  second  schedule  all 
those  towns  which  are  important  and  of 
considerable  size,  and  also  those  which 
possess  corporate  property  of  any  extenU 
For  wherever  there  is  corporate  property  to 
any  extent,  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  Par- 
liament, having  ascertained  the  abuses  in 
the  management  of  that  property,  and 
those  abuses  having  been  generally  recog- 
nised, to  provide  an  immediate  remedy.  I 
propose,  therefore,  that  with  respect  to 
them,  the  provisions  of  the  9th  Geo.  4th 
-—provisions  with  which  Gentlemen  seemed 
so  much  pleased  when  the  question  was 
under  deliberation  before,  should  im- 
mediately apply  to  these  towns,  and 
that  as  soon  as  the  Commissioners  are 
chosen  by  the  6L  householders,  so  soon 
alt  the  corporate  property,  and  power  to 
appoint  to  any  necessary  office,  such  as 
clerk  of  the  market,  should  belong  to  these 
Commissioners*  This  schedule  w  ill  contain 
twenty  towns.  With  respect  to  the  first 
schedule,  it  will  be  a  schedule  of  towns 
where  the  10/.  householders  will  have  the 
power  of  electing  the  mayor  and  town* 
council  I  and  with  respect  to  the  second 
schedule,  it  will  be  a  schedule  of  the  towns 
where  the  5/.  householders  will  elect,  but 
where,  instead  of  electing  a  mayor  and 
town-council,  they  will  elect  Commis- 
sioners under  the  9th  of  Geo.  4th,  These 
Commissioners  will  have  the  powers  of 
watching,  paving,  and  lighting.  But  the 
difference  between  the  proposition   now 


made,  and  the  proposition  Introdoosd 
in  the  Lords,  is,  that  to  these  local  Com« 
missioners  elected  by  the  5L  householders, 
and  therefore  elected  by  the  inhabitaats, 
and  not  to  Commissioners  nominated  by 
the  Lord-Lieu tenant,the  corporate  property 
will  be  intrusted.  I  think  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  very  important  differeaoe 
between  these  two  modes  of  appointment, 
or  trespass  long  upon  the  House  in  order 
to  prove  which  of  these  two  propositions  is 
most  constitutional.  TheseCoromissioneis 
will  be,  at  all  events,  persona  having  the 
confidence  of  ih^ir  fellow  citizens;  they 
will  be  persons  anxious  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  town«-^they  will  be  persons 
acquainted  with  its  circumstances,  and 
they  will  be  persons  responsible  to  their 
fellow  citizens.  From  these  Commis- 
sioners, in  every  one  of  these  respects,  the 
Commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  as  proposed  by  the  Bill  at  present, 
will  totally  differ.  We  cannot  expect  fiooi 
them  the  same  knowledge  of  the  town«-we 
cannot  expect  from  them  the  same  regard 
for  the  interests  of  the  town— and,  above 
all,  we  have  not  in  them  the  tame  respoa< 
sibility  to  popular  vigilance  and  control.  A 
third  schedule  I  shall  propose  will  contain 
all  the  remaining  boroughs  from  section  ft 
of  schedule  C.  In  the  boroughs  contained 
in  this  third  schedule  I  do  not  propose 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  9tb  of 
Geo.  4th  should  be  immediately  adoptedi 
as  they  are  boroughs  which  posseM  bal 
little  corporate  property;  and  as  it  maybe 
hereafter  found,  that  it  would  be  better  for 
them  not  to  incur  the  expense  either  of 
Corporations  or  of  Commissioners  under 
the  Act  of  9th  of  Geo.  4tb :  I  propose 
that,  with  respect  to  them,  the  adoption 
of  the  provisions  of  9th  Geo.  4th,  shall  be 
voluntary ;  and  if  it  should  subsequently 
appear  to  Parliament  that  they  had  not 
adopted  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  aad 
that  Corporations  in  those  towns  t>(they 
having  no  property  to  administer,  and  bat 
few  individ  uals  to  govern)  were  not  requiredi 
I  am  sure  I  for  one  should  make  no  ob* 
jection,  either  in  the  case  of  Belturbet,  Of 
any  other  town  similarly  situated,  to  any 
proposition  for  abolishing  the  Corporation. 
With  respect  to  any  other  part  of  the  BiUi 
I  do  not  think  there  are  many  points  on 
which  I  need  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
House.  There  have  been  several  alter* 
ations  made  by  the  I^ords  in  those  clauses 
which  concern  the  quarter  sessions  and  the 
recorder ;  but  although  aef^eral  alteiatioBS 
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\mm  bt^n  mftde  in  thoM  provitionB,  itill 
Uie  spirit  of  the  Bill  is  preserved.  If 
dMft  be  aey  differetioes  of  opintort  oo 
those  claosesy  they  will  be  merely  diiFer- 
isces  of  detail.  It  w««  an  opinion  that 
the  adnsiaistration  of  justice  by  the  re- 
sordofy  ahotild  be  rested  in  the  appoint* 
Ment  of  the  Crown.  That  is  likewise  the 
•piiuoa  of  the  Lords.  Tbey  have  nut 
agreed  that  quarter  sessions  should  be 
held  wheaerer  the  council  think  fit  to  re- 
eoire  it;  b«t  they  have  agreed,  that  there 
should  be  recorders  named  by  the  Crown » 
and  not  by  those  Corporations*  I  know 
sot,  then.  Sir,  that  I  need  go  further  in 
Ail  general  statement  than  I  have  done, 
ki  pointiog  out  the  differences  which  exist 
between  the  Bill  which  has  been  sent  down 
to  Uik  House  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  Bill  which  I  propose  to. send  up  to  the 
Houie  of  Lords  for  their  concurrence.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  difierence  between 
thoee  two  Bills  in  point  of  principle^ I  do 
BOt  diegoise  it*--is  very  wide  indeed.  I  do 
fiot  pfesttid  to  say«  that  i  have  adopted 
the  prinoiple  of  the  Housa  of  Lords.  I  do 
Ml  t>r^tead  to  say,  that  I  have  adopted 
the  pHaciple  of  abolishing  Corporations, 
destfoyiog  local  governments,  and  estab* 
ttahinf  ft  oentral  government  in  their  places. 
I  think  I  need  not  long  detain  the  House 
with  the  ganerai  reasons  which  have  in<* 
doBOd  oie  to  prefer  the  one  plan^  and  not 
to  eODSent  to  the  other.  When  Bills  were 
ittrodaoed  for  the  Refbrm  of  the  Corpora* 
lions  of  England  and  Scotland,  we  did  not 
diiok  it  necessary,  and  right  hon.  Oentlemen 
sppoeite  did  not  think  It  necessary,  fbr  us 
to  ettter  into  the  general  reasons  which  in* 
dectd  «•  to  think  that  Corporations  were 
beaefi<Hal,  and  that  if  they  ought  to  be  re- 
Ibrmod,  they  ought  not  to  be  destroyed* 
If  we  look  to  history,  we  shall  And  that  all 
tbo  htsiortans,  who  hate  written  of  the 
fftnaaotionsof  Buropa  In  earlier  times^  at*- 
tttbotf  ftll  the  olvllization,  attribute  all  the 
wenlth,  attribute  all  the  good  order,  attri*^ 
biite  fell  the  regularity  of  our  corporate 
eiliM,  aotirely  to  their  municipal  institu* 
lloaa*  Th^y  attribute  to  them,  likewise, 
Ibo  having  kept  Alire  and  fostered  the 
spirit  of  tW\\  liberty.  Dr.  Robertson  has 
laaoy  pages  of  snlogiiim  on  Corporations 
kit  this  r«ason.  It  is  said  by  Gibbon  ''that 
at  the  feet  of  these  popular  ranibarts,  the 
pride  of  the  CsMars  was  humbled,  and  the 
iplfit  of  liberty  triumphed  over  the  two 
grasiisc  oiotiirohs  of  their  age."  *'  It  was 
h  Umt  tium  tIdMn  i^r  grsnted^  thM  any 


infringement  of  the  rights  of  Corporationf » 
that  any  blow  to  the  rights  of  Corporations^ 
that  any  destruction  of  the  Corporations 
themselves,  was  a  blow  directed  at  liberty 
herself;  and  when»  in  later  times,  we  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  propose,  that  the 
defects  of  the»e  Corporations  should  be 
remedied,  and  the  principle  of  popular  con- 
trol introduced,  we  have  had  the  general 
concurrence  of  this  House  in  the  opinion 
that  it  was  desirable  to  vest  these  trusts  in 
local  bodies,  that  such  a  proceeding  was 
conformable  to  the  Constitution  of  this 
country,  and  that  we  were  discharging  our 
duty  to  our  constituents,  by  doing  erery* 
thing  in  our  power  to  preserve  and  main* 
tain  them  in  the  chief  towns  of  £ngland. 
But,  Sir,  it  is  not  in  this  country  alone 
that  in  later  times  free  Corporations  have 
been  introduced*  I  was  reading  over  thia 
morning  a  decree  of  the  Prussian  Gotem^ 
ment,  bearing  date  in  the  year  1808,  fot 
the  introduction  of  Corporations  on  a  free 
basis  in  that  country.  I  re^pret  to  have  to 
refer  the  House  to  Prussia  for  a  precedent 
of  freedom  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  so 
apt  an  illustration  that  1  cannot  avoid 
it.  The  preamble  to  that  decree  eontained 
the  following  passage  t-* 

^  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  citizeiis  do 
not  take  interest  in  concerns  which  are  t»f  io»* 
portanoe  to  them  in  consequence  of  the  dS« 
feotive  arrangements  which  have  hitherto  ea« 
isted  in  the  Corporations  and  classes  of  each 
town.  In  order  to  remedy  this  fault,  it  has 
been  decided  to  make  new  municipal  arranee« 
ments,  of  which  the  principal  object  iS  to  give 
.an  independetit  constitution  to  the  towns,  to 
create  in  them  a  centre  of  interest  to  the 
eitizens,  and  to  grant  to  them  a  real  inflUenoe 
over  the  administration  of  the  public  property^ 
and  induce  in  it  a  community  of  action. '^ 

In  conformity  with  the  preamble,  so  the 
enactment  proceeds  on  the  most  liberal 
basis,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  which  I 
am  informed  do  not  afieot  the  freedom  of 
the  towns.  With  the  eaception  of  securing 
to  the  Grown  the  power  of  refusing  its  con* 
sent  to  the  election  of  a  major,  if  it  shall 
so  think  fit,  and  with  some  othet*  excep'^ 
tions  of  the  like  nature,  the  decree  estab« 
lishes  an  independent  constitution  on  the 
most  liberal  basis.  I  said  before,  that  I  was 
sorry  to  refer  to  Prussia  for  a  precedetit. 
I  repeat  it,  because  I  come  now  to  the 
question  whether  it  be  necessary  to  deny 
municipal  Institutions  solely  for  the  reason 
that  the  country  to  which  it  is  proposed  to 
apply  them  is  Ireland  ?  There  is  a  senti** 
ment  of  Mr.  Burke's,  ihrp9^w^\^  which 
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it  was  delivered  I  will  not  pretend  to  quote, 
which  I  am  sure  every  Gentleman  who 
hears  me  must  have  in  his  recollection. 
In  his  beautiful  speech  on  the  subject  of 
conciliation  to  America,  Mr.  Burke  said 
that,  **  Slavery  your  colonists  can  have 
anywhere,  it  is  a  weed  that  grows  in  every 
soil.  They  may  have  it  from  Spain,  they 
may  have  it  from  Prussia.  But  until  you 
become  lost  to  all  feeling  of  your  true  in- 
terest and  your  true  dignity,  freedom  they 
can  have  from  none  but  you.  This  is  the 
commodity  of  price  of  which  you  have  the 
monopoly/'  Shall  I  be  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  reversing  the  proposition? 
Shall  I  be  told  that  municipal  freedom  may 
be  allowed  under  a  despotic  constitution, 
that  it  may  be  encouraged  by  a  Prussian 
government,  but  that,  in  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land, under  the  free  Constitution  of  Great 
Britain,  it  shall  not  exist  ?  Why,  Sir,  have 
Gentlemen  seriously  reflected  upon  the 
proposition  which  they  have  come  down 
here  to  give  their  votes  upon  ?  Have  they 
well  considered  how  deep  a  wound  must 
be  inflicted  on  Ireland,  not  merely  by  the 
provisions  I  have  detailed  to  the  House, 
but  by  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  notorious 
that  they  are  founded,  by  the  words  in 
which  I  heard  it  with  my  own  ears  de- 
clared, that,  '*  three-fourths  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  were  aliens  in  blood,  differing  in 
language,  differing  in  religion,  and  waiting 
only  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  throw- 
ing off  the  Government  of  this  country  as 
the  yoke  of  a  tyrannical  oppressor?*'  These, 
Sir,  are  the  words  which  fell  from  the  lips 
of  one  who  is  supposed,  by  the  public,  to 
be  the  chief  organ  in  introducing  these 
Amendments  of  the  House  of  Lords— of 
one  who,  but  a  few  months  ago,  held  the 
high  and  responsible  office  of  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England.  Can  it  be  con- 
ceived, Sir,  that  these  enactments,  were 
they  far  less  bitter  than  they  are,  were  they 
far  lest  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  our  Consti- 
tution, were  they  far  less  different  from  the 
laws  we  have  adopted  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  Empire,  could  be  received,  founded 
on  such  motives,  and  having  such  a  pre. 
tmble  affixed  to  them,  with  any  other  feel- 
iD)(t  than  those  of  the  deepest  indignation? 
Tell  me  of  speeches  made  at  the  Corn 
Exchange ! — tell  me  of  agitation  I  I  tell 
yoa  that  these  words,  and  those  enact- 
ments which  are  founded  upon  them,  will 
tend  more  to  promote  agitation — will  tend 
more  to  prevent  tranquillity — and  will  tend 
more  to  keep  alive  discord,  than  a  thoutand 


such  speeches-buttered,  it  mavbe»  by  men 
who  are  speaking  of  impossible  and  unat<< 
tainable  objects ;  but  speaking,  neverthe- 
less, in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the 
liberties  of  their  country.  J  tell  you  that 
if  you  consider  this  Bill  with  the  view  of 
establishing  upon  it  some  new  law  which 
shall  be  applicable  to  Ireland  alone,  and 
couple  it  with  such  motives,  you  ill  under- 
stand the  sound  policy  of  Government  in 
attempting  the  infliction.  I  will  add  upon 
more  general  grounds,  that,  having  heard 
what  passed  in  this  House,  and  having  at- 
tended to  much  of  what  passed,  or  is  said 
to  have  passed,  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, I  have  never  heard  anything  like 
a  plausible  reason  assigned  for  making  this 
distinction  between  the  two  countries. 
Differences  there  are— great  and  wide  dif- 
ferences, I  am  not  the  man  to  dispute  their 
existence ;  but  the  question  here  is  simply 
this — are  there  such  differences  in  the 
towns  of  Ireland  as  to  render  them  unfit 
to  have  popular  and  municipal  Corpora- 
tions ?  It  is  nothing  to  tell  me  that  there 
have  been  dreadful  outrages  committed  in 
the  country  parts  of  Ireland,  that  trials 
have  taken  place  which  shock  the  feelings, 
and  that  much  crime  is  committed  through- 
out that  portion  of  the  empire.  I  ask^  and 
as  I  have  never  heard  it  stated  yet,  I  ask 
for  the  sake  of  information — is  it  contended 
that  in  the  towns  of  Ireland  there  prevails 
a  greater  degree  of  disorder  and  a  greater 
unfitness  for  popular  government  than  ex- 
ists in  other  parts  of  the  empire  ?  If  it  be 
so,  1  have  not  heard  it ;  if  it  were  so,  I 
should  very  likely  say  that,  in  conformity 
with  the  examples  we  have  of  the  early 
ages  of  Europe,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  introduction  of  municipal 
Corporations  would  be  the  best  remedy  for 
the  evil.  But  is  it  so  ?  Let  any  man  go 
over,  in  his  memory,  the  transactions  of  the 
last  few  years.  Which  are  the  towns,  where 
are  they  situated,  in  which  scenea  have 
taken  place  of  great  outrage  and  calamity  ? 
In  Dublin,  Cork,  or  Limerick?  I  recollect 
one  in  1819,  in  Manchester.  I  recollect  n 
deplorable  scene  that  occurred  in  1831,  ai 
Bristol ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  there  has 
been  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  or  any 
other  great  town  of  Ireland,  anything  re- 
sembling scenes  like  these.  If  there  had 
been,  if  Cork  had  suffered  the  fate  oC 
Bristol,  should  we  not  have  heard  of  the 
danger  of  extending,  and  of  the  dreadful 
results  to  be  apprehended  from  the  exten- 
sion of  municipal  Corporatioat  to  mich  a 
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tftjr  ?  And  yet  no  man  contended,  no  man 
•▼er  thought  of  contending,  when  we  had 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  under  dis- 
caasion  last  year,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
extended  to  Bristol  on  account  of  the  out- 
rages which  had  taken  place  in  that  city. 
But  I  say,  on  other  grounds,  give  munici- 
pal Corporations  to  those  towns  in  Ireland. 
Ilieir  inhabitants  will  then  busy  themselves 
with  their  own  local  concerns.  They  will 
learn,  if  they  have  not  already  acquired, 
the  habits  and  practice  of  self-government; 
they  will  become  a  model  to  the  rest  of 
Ireland  ;  they  will  acquire  all  those  means, 
and  pursue  all  those  means  of  political 
order,  improvement,  and  embellishment, 
which  make  municipal  Corporations  a 
blessing  and  an  advantage  to  all  great 
towns.  I  say,  moreover,  give  it  for  an- 
other reason,  if  you  have  no  valid  obstacle 
to  bring  forward— give  it  for  the  reason 
that  under  the  present  laws  and  Constitu- 
tion of  this  empire,  and  after  the.  passing 
of  the  (loman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  you 
have  no  right  to  make  a  distinction  between 
16,000,000  of  ProteslanU  and  6,000,000 
of  Roman  Catholics,  but  are  bound  to 
unite  the  whole  people  under  one  Govern- 
ment of  the  same  kind,  and  to  treat  the 
mhabitants  of  Ireland  as  you  would  treat 
the  inhabitants  of  Lancashire  or  Berkshire. 
And  is  it  only  on  the  Roman  Catholics 
that  this  slight  and  degradation  is  to  be 
affixed?  Is  it  because  you  wish  to  mortify 
and  degrade  the  Catholics  that  you  deprive 
the  Protestants  of  Londonderry  of  their 
power  of  electing  municipal  Magistrates  ? 
Are  they,  too,  to  he  told  that  they  are  un- 
fit for,  that  they  must  be  deprived  and 
suffer  the  loss  of,  all  the  advantages  of 
municipal  government,  because  you  wish 
not  to  have  the  appearance  of  making, 
while  you  do  in  fact  make,  religious  dis- 
tinctions ?  Are  they  to  be  told,  that  they, 
too,  must  suffer  these  penalties  because 
they  are  Irishmen,  and  because,  being 
Irishmen,  they  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
fellow-citizens  and  fellow-countrymen  with 
Roman  Catholics?  Such,  Sir,  are  the 
reasons,  and  such  are  the  grounds  on 
which  I  shall  ask  this  House  to  restore  the 
clauses  that  have  been  omitted  by  the 
Lords.  If  I  want  an  authority  in  favour 
of  the  general  policy  of  this  measure — if  I 
be  told,  as  I  was  told  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  opposite,  the  Member  for  Cumber- 
land (Sir  James  Graham),  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, that  this  was  concession,  and  that 
we  ought  not  to  make  concession?,  I  will 


examine  the  question  as  it  was  propounded 

Ity  in 
That 


in   the  year  1829  by  a  great  authority  in 
the   other   House  of    Parliament. 


authority  said — 

**  A  most  reverend  Prelate  had  said  last 
night,  that  the  project  of  his  Majesty's  Minis* 
ters  would  not  be  accomplished;  that  the 
Legislature  might  make  larsre  and  ample  con- 
cessions, but  that  they  would  fail  in  Uie  object 
which  they  had  in  view.  Now,  he  saw  no 
ground  for  indulging  in  an  anticipation  of 
that  nature.  He  would  ask  why  the  Legisla- 
ture had  not  been  able,  long  before  this,  to 
frame  efficient  laws  on  this  subject }  It  was 
because  there  had  been  a  divided  Cabinet;  it 
was  because  there  had  been  a  divided  Parlia^ 
ment ;  it  was  because  there  was  an  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  Government  to  exert  its 
power  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  tranquil- 
lising  Ireland.  But  now  there  was  a  united 
Cabinet.  Let  them,  then,  do  that  which  justice 
requires.  Let  the  legislative  body  of  the  coun- 
try—let the  Government  of  the  country — let  all 
those  who  had  influence  in  the  country— join 
in  one  happy  union,  to  accomplish  that  great 
object,  the  tranquillization  of  Ireland,  which  he 
thought  concession  alone  would  produce 
[cheers];  and  if  they  could  not  effect  it  by 
that  means,  they  could  have  recourse  to  the 
exercise  of  legitimate  authority.*** 

These  are  the  opinions  which  were  ex- 
pressed in  1829  by  Lord  Lyndhnrst,  in  the 
House  of  Lords  !  And,  Sir,  when  reproach 
is  cast  upon  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
words  ••justice  for  Ireland" — a  phrase  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny 
is  certainly  very  often  in  the  habit  of  using, 
— I  think  he  has  very  high  authority  for 
it  in  this  single  sentence  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's, — "  Let  them  do  that  which  jus- 
tice requires."  That,  Sir,  is  in  fact  the. 
whole  of  what  is  demanded.  You  passed 
an  Act  to  place  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
this  country,  with  respect  to  .office  and 
power,  on  a  footing  with  the  other  sub- 
jects of  his  Majesty.  Will  you  now  con- 
tend, that  three-fourths  of  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom  are  entitled  to 
the  peculiar  privileges,  and  to  municipal 
franchises,  because  they  are  Protestants, 
and  that  the  remaining  fourth  are  not 
entitled  to  them,  because  they  are  Catho- 
lics? If  this  be  your  reasoning,  if  this  be 
your  argument,  you  do  not  do  that  which 
justice  requires  ;  you  do  not  act  fairly  and 
equally  by  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
you  cannot  expect  that  this  will  be  in 
reality  an  United  Kingdom.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  opposite  (Sir  James  Graham)  and 
others,  have  said  that  the  difference,  after 
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ftU,  ii  not  to  rery  great :  that  they  tgree 
with  us  in  the  desttructife  parts  of  the 
Bill,  and  that  it  is  only  on  the  construc- 
tive that  they  differ.  Why  this  is,  indeed, 
the  whole  difference.  I  had  the  honour 
of  bein|^  associated  with  my  right  hon. 
Friend  in  the  consideration  of  that  Reform 
in  the  representation  of  the  people  in  this 
House  which  we  fortunately  carried^  and 
when  we  agreed,  without  much  ado,  that  a 
great  number  of  the  corrupt  boroughs  of 
this  country — amounting,  I  think,  to  fifty 
at  first-^should  be  destroyed.  Suppose  if| 
after  agreeing  upon  this  point,  and  when 
we  came  to  consider  the  propriety  of  the 
admission  of  Manchester  and  Leeds,  and 
other  places,  to  a  share  in  the  representa- 
tion, my  right  hon.  Friend  had  said, 
"  Here  is  a  very  small  point  upon  which  I 
differ  from  you.  We  have  agreed  thus 
far:  I  have  cordially  agreed  m  the  de» 
fitruction  of  these  boroughs.  But  I  do 
not  like  agitation ;  I  am  not  a  friend  to 
popular  elections  ;  I  think  you  have  done 
well  in  destroying  the  close  boroughs,  but  as 
to  conferring  the  power  of  holding  popu- 
lar elections  upon  Manchester,  Bath,  or 
any  other  large  town,  there  I  totally  differ 
from  you.'*  Supposing  my  right  hon. 
Friend  had  made  this  declaration,  I  should 
have  thought  that  his  difference  was  not 
one  of  degree  merely,  but  one  which  went 
to  the  whole  principle  of  the  measure. 
Sir,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
(Sir  Robert  Peel),  at  a  very  splendid 
dinner  given  to  him  last  year,  in  a  very 
splendid  building,  hj  the  Goldsmiths* 
Company,  said,  **  I  think  you  have  done 
wiselv;  you  have  built  upon  the  old 
foundation."  The  Goldsmiths'  Company 
vrere  highly  gratified  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  compliment  But  what  if  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  said,  '<  I  quite 
agree  with  you  in  the  propriety  of  pulling 
down  your  old  hall.  It  was  a  very  un- 
sightly and  inconvenient  edifice,  and  you 
did  quite  right  in  pulling  it  to  pieces.  I 
cannot  think  you  have  done  well,  how- 
ever, in  erecting  this  handsome  tMiilding. 
I  quite  diflfer  from  you  in  that.  I  think 
It  was  a  very  useless  waste  of  your  local 
revenue,  and  I  cannot  helo  thinking  that 
you  would  have  done  much  better  if  you 
had  asked  the  Kmg's  Ministers  to  take 
Care  of  your  funds,  by  vesting  them  in  the 
hands  of  Commissioners."  Undoubtedly, 
•0  far  from  considering  this  as  any  great 
compliment  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, they  vrould  have  been  somewhat 


astonished  at  hit  selecting  the  very  pdn^ 
on  which  they  felt  the  roost  pride  as  the 
theme  of  his  disapprobation.  I  therefore, 
Sir,  differ  entirely  from  the  assertion,  if  it 
be  intended  to  be  made  agam,  that  there 
is  any  small  difference,  or  any  difierence 
which  ought  not  to  be  felt  and  insisted 
on,  between  the  construction  and  reform- 
ation which  we  propose,  and  the  entire 
destruction  of  these  corporatbns  advo* 
cated  by  the  Lords.  In  the  one  I  see  a 
wide  plan,  similar  to  that  which  Parlia« 
ment  has  already  adopted  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  suited  to  the  enligbt« 
ened  principles  of  the  age,  fitted  to  lead 
to  harmony,  fitted  to  produce  good  local 
government  in  Ireland,  and  to  awaken 
feelings  of  concord  and  harmony  between 
that  and  other  parts  of  the  empire.  I  see 
in  the  other  a  mark  of  degradation,  a  wuh 
to  create  an  invidious  and  cruel  distinc- 
tion-^a  determination,  that  the  more  you 
seem  to  place  all  the  King's  subjects  on 
an  equality  in  future,  the  more  Ireland 
shall  be  viewed  with  a  sort  of  suspicion 
approaching  to  enmity,  and  placed  beyond 
the  pale  of  remedy  or  redress.  I  ask  yen 
to  adopt  a  more  generous,  to  adopt  a 
more  conciliatory,  to  adopt  what  I  think 
the  wiser  of  these  two  alternatives.  De- 
pend upon  it  that  your  decision  will  spread 
wide  abroad,  and  have  a  great  and  a  last<» 
ing  effect.  If  you  mean  fairly,  really,  and 
justly  to  consider  the  people  of  this 
United  Kingdom  as  one  people,  as  one 
people  will  they  stand  against  their  ene* 
mies.    Then  may  you  say, 

"ShRoiBBupotcnsItalSTirtate  vnpagu^ 

If  you  adopt  the  other  course  you  embaik 
upon  one  fraught  with  difficulty  and 
danger.  Look  around  you  upon  the  state 
of  the  world,  and  see  how  firmly  the  Bri- 
tish empire  and  the  British  Constitution 
stand.  Foreign  powers  in  relations  of 
amity,  and  no  ^ar  of  an  interruption  of  the 
general  peace:  domestic  tranquillity  estab- 
lished in  England  and  Scotland  —  the 
people  devoid  of  the  least  alarm ;  destitute 
of  the  slightest  apprehension ;  trade  and 
manufactures  flourishing  ;  agriculture,  I 
hope,  recovering  from  its  late  depression ; 
an  empire  strong  in  arms,  strong  in 
wealth,  strong  in  diaracter,  strong,  above 
all,  in  the  reputation  of  being  a  free 
country.  To  an  empire  thus  blessed  and 
thus  favoured,  there  remains  but  one 
point  from  which  danger  may  arise. 
Truly  was  it  said,  as  I  see  it  reported 
to  have  been,  by  an  hon.  Friend  of  mine. 
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ivbo  for  fifty  years  hc^s  m%  in  this  Route, 
and  who  never  acted  contrary  to  bis  pro- 
fessiona  or  swerved  from  his  avowed  prin- 
ciples— tmly  was  it  said  by  him— (the 
noble  Lord  referred  to  Mr.  pyng)  <*  You 
may  make  Ireland  either  your  weakness 
or  your  strenstb.**  So  say  I.  If  you 
choose  to  make  ber  your  strength,  the 
whole  affiiirs  of  the  empire  stand  indis- 
soluble and  compact;  but  if  you  make 
her  yoar  weakness,  you  will  then  have  to 
carry  on^  if  not  a  struggle  against  force 
and  physical  strength,  at  all  events,  in  the 
midst  of  dissension,  and  against  the  most 
fbrmidable  discontent.  You  will  have  a 
large  portion,  consisting  of  three-fourths 
of  Ireland,  in  a  state  of  exasperation  and 
disquiet,  and  the  first  cannon-ball  fired 
in  Europe  will  be  the  signal  for  retracting 
all  your  denials,  and  making  that  conces* 
sion,  and  doings  that  justice  in  your  need, 
iHiich  you  refused  in  the  hour  of  your 
glory  and  the  day  of  your  strength. 
Then  I  will  say,  with  pain  and  with  sor- 
row, that  this  country  is  no  longer 
Aat  great  country  for  which  I  took  her, 
refusing  what  is  plain^  obvious,  and  un- 
deniable justice  fVom  ill-founded  preiudice, 
and  a  determination  to  keep  up  disunion 
and  promote  discord.  The  noble  Lord 
concluded  by  moving  that  the  Lords* 
amendments  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  Speaker  having  put  the  question. 
Lord  John  Russell  again  rose  and  said, 
the  way  in  which  he  proposed  the  House 
should  proceed,  consistently  with  their 
usual  forms,  would  be  to  postpone  for  the 
present  the  two  or  three  first  clauses,  in 
which  the  amendments  were  not  of  any 
vital  importance,  and  apply  themselves  at 
once  to  the  fourth  Clause,  which  had  been 
struck  out  of  the  Bill.  He  should  there* 
fore  move,  that  the  House  disagree  with 
the  Lords'  Amendments  to  that  Ulause. 

Sir  William  Follett  was  anxious  to  ap- 
proach this  subject  with  those  feelings 
recommended  by  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
just  sat  down,  although  he  did  not  know 
why  the  House,  in  considering  whether  they 
should  agree  to  the  Lords'  Amendments 
made  in  this  Bill,  important  as  it  might 
be  taken  to  be,  should  be  so  peculiarly 
called  upon  to  approach  the  question  in  a 
differMit  temper  to  that  in  which  they  were 
bound  to  deal  with  every  other  subject. 
With  due  regard  to  their  privileges  he  was 
ready  to  admit,  although  he  could  not 
think  it  waa  at  all  necessary  for  the  noble 
IfOrd  to  quote  precedents  from  the  Jour- 


nals of  1661,  to  show  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  a  right  to  dissent  from 
amendments  made  in  a  bill  by  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature — a  precedent, 
by  the  way,  of  which,  with  all  deference 
to  the  noble  Lord,  he  could  not  very  well 
perceive  the  precise  force  and  application. 
The  noble  Lord  seemed  to  hint  that  **  it 
was  not  consonant  to  our  trust,**  in  other 
words,  agreeable  to  the  representative  con- 
stitution^ to  agree  to  amendments  that 
went  cither  to  extirpate  Corporations  or 
create  new  ones;  but  the  noble  Lord 
should  recollect,  that  at  the  time  to  which 
his  precedent  referred,  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  put  that  entry  on 
the  Journals,  were  the  representatives  of 
those  Corporations,  and  were  speaking  as 
trustees  for  them  when  they  declared,  '*  It 
is  not  consonant  to  our  trust  to  agree  to 
amendments  of  the  other  House,  the  effect 
of  which  will  be  to  extirpate  or  new  create 
those  bodies.*'  The  intention  of  the  noble 
Lord,  therefore,  in  reading  that  precedent, 
was  wholly  fallacious — the  extract  had 
no  application  whatever  to  the  present 
question.  Let  them  look  to  the  position 
in  which  they  now  stood.  The  noble 
Lord  had  reminded  them  that  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Lords  had  carried  into  efiect 
a  resolution  which  had  been  moved  in  that 
House  by  his  noble  Friend,  the  Member 
for  South  Lancashire  (Lord  F.  Egerton), 
which  had  been  supported  by  a  very  large 
minority,  and  proceeding  on  a  principle 
which  had  again  been  affirmed  by  a  very 
considerable  minority  against  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill.  He  agreed  that  the 
effect  of  the  alterations  made  in  the  Lords 
was  to  embody  in  the  Bill  the  instruction 
so  moved  by  his  noble  Friend,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  very  considerable  minority  in 
that  House ;  and  they  were  now  to  consi- 
der whether  they  should  agree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Lords,  sanctioning 
that  instruction,  approved  of  by  so  large  a 
proportion  of  Members  of  that  House,  or 
disagreeing  with  those  amendments,  adopt 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord,  which 
he  (Sir  W.  Follett)  understood  was  pre- 
sented by  way  of  compromise  between  the 
two.  Before  dealing  with  that  proposition 
of  the  noble  Lord,  it  was  important  that 
the  House  should  fully  understand  the 
effect  of  the  Lords*  amendments,  because 
he  could  not  admit  that  the  noble  Lord, 
in  the  statement  he  had  made,  had  fully 
or  completely  laid  them  before  the  House. 
What  was  the  Bill  as  originally  introduced 
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in  that  House?  The  Bill,  as  originally 
introduced,  was  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
abolishing,  or,  to  use  the  language  which 
the  noble  Lord  quoted  from  the  Journals 
of  the  House,  for  the  purpose  of  extirpat- 
ing the  existing  Corporations  in  Ireland ; 
it  was  a  Bill  for  abolishing  them  —  for 
dealing  with  their  property  as  public  pro- 
perty, and  then  for  creating  new  bodies  in 
the  municipal  towns  in  Ireland.  Such 
was  the  Bill  as  originally  introduced  into 
that  House.  The  minority,  who  supported 
his  noble  Friend's  instruction  to  the  Com- 
mittee, agreed  with  that  part  of  it  which 
abolished  the  existing  Corporations,  and  he 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  when  taunted 
with  being  unfriendly  to  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  that  in  the  course 
he  had  taken  he  had  always  been  most 
anxious  to  see  fully  carried  into  effect  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  £man? 
cipation  Act,  wishing  to  see  every  civil 
disability  removed,  and  the  most  perfect 
equality  established  between  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants  in  Ireland.  He 
might  be  mistaken  in  his  apprehensions, 
but  it  was  because  he  believed  that  part  of 
the  Bill  which  went  to  create  new  bodies 
would  have  the  effect  of  establishing  un- 
equal, more  formidable,  and  by  no  means 
less  dangerous  exclusive  bodies,  that  he 
was  induced  to  give  it  his  opposition. 
First  of  all,  then,  in  their  amendments 
the  House  of  Lords  had  agreed  with  that 
part  of  the  Bill  which  contemplated  the 
abolition  of  the  existing  corporations.  The 
^  noble  Lord^  however,  seemed  to  say, 
that  the  Lords  had  in  some  manner  pre- 
served the  members  of  the  existing  Corpora- 
tions. The  noble  Lord,  he  believed,  was 
mistaken.  He  could  find  no  such  provi- 
sion ;  in  fact,  there  was  no  such  prorision 
in  the  Bill.  The  members  of  the  existing 
Corporations,  with  all  their  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  powers,  would  cease  at  once, 
they  could  no  longer  remain  members  of  a 
corporate  body.  No  doubt  certain  offi- 
cers, who  would  otherwise  have  been  enti- 
tled to  compensation,  but  who  were  not 
members  of  the  corporate  body — persons, 
for  instance,  such  as  those  alluded  to  by 
the  noble  Lord,  appointed  to  actasweigh- 
inasters,  market-clerks,  &c.,  holding  their 
offices  for  life,  and  having  a  vested  inter- 
est in  them,  had  been  preserved  by  the 
Bilh  But  the  noble  Lord  must  remember, 
that  the  compensation  clause  introduced 
in  the  English  act  with  respect  to  pensions 
(ind  aUowaoces  bad  be^n  copi^4  ioto  (he 


present  Bill ;  and  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  any  essential  alteration.  But,  with- 
out dwelling  upon  those  trivial  questions, 
which  were  hardly  worth  discussion,  he 
would  come  at  once  to  the  main  prbciple. 
To  the  abolition  of  the  existing  Corpora- 
tions the  Lords  had  agreed — they  had 
agreed  completely  to  remove  what  had 
been  called  one  of  the  great  evils  of  Ire- 
land— exclusive  Protestant  Corporattooe, 
They  had  agreed  to  abolish  them — they 
had  agreed  to  treat  the  property  of  the 
Corporations  as  public  property — Uiey  had 
agreed  that  that  property — and  here  he 
should  not  shrink  from  meeting  the  noble 
Lord — they  had  agreed  that  that  property 
should  be  vested  in  Commissioners,  and 
be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  municipal 
towns  of  Ireland.  On  that  part  of  the 
Bill  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion. 
The  Lords  had  also  adopted  that  clause  in 
the  Bill  as  it  went  up  from  that  House, 
preserving  inviolate  the  rights,  property, 
and  privileges  of  the  existing  freemen* 
With  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  ex- 
isting Corporations,  he  had  stated  in  a 
former  discussion  on  this  subject,  and  he 
challenged  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
to  contradict  him  when  he  repeated,  that 
the  present  bodies  in  Ireland  exercised  no 
power  whatever  but  that  of  the  admints* 
tration  of  justice.  Political  power  had 
been  taken  from  them  —  they  had  no 
control  in  municipal  arrangements,  the 
watching,  paving,  cleansing,  or  lighting  of 
the  towns,  nothing  that  was  ordinarily 
called  municipal  power;  but  they  did 
exercise  the  functions  of  justices  of  the 
peace,  they  appointed  the  sheriffs,  magis- 
trates, and  coroners.  What  did  the  Bill 
propose  with  respect  to  them  ?  The  Bill, 
as  sent  up  from  that  House,  vested  in  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  or  in  the  Crown  the 
appointment  of  the  magistrates — it  vested 
in  the  Lord- Lieutenant  or  in  the  Crown  the 
appointment  of  sheriffs  in  counties  of 
towns,  and  cities  in  Ireland,  and  left  the 
appointment  of  coroner,  also  a  most  im- 
portant officer,  to  the  nomination  of  the 
town- council ;  by  the  Bill,  as  it  came  from 
the  Lords,  it  was  provided  that  the  coroner, 
sheriffs,  justices,  and  judges  of  the  local 
courts  should  all  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  The  Bill  as  it  went  up,  and  the 
Bill  as  it  came  down,  from  the  Lords, 
agreed  in  this — that  in  both  they  proceeded 
upon  a  different  principle  from  that  of  the 
English  Bill;  both  proceeded  on  the 
ai^uroption,  that  a(  least  w  Tej;^rdi  tb^ 
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ftdoHnistratioB  of  jattice,  th^re  was  somfe- 
thiog  In  the  present  state  of  society  in 
Ireland  which  called  for  a  different  mode 
of  legislation  from  that  which  had  been 
adopted  towards  England.  That  was  the 
prindple  of  the  Bill  as  it  lef^  that  House ; 
the  Lords  had  adopted  it,  both  proceeding 
on  the  same  foundation,  that  the  adminis-^ 
trstion  of  justice  should  be  taken  from 
those  bodies  and  vested  in  the  Crown. 
The  noble  Lord  had  spoken  most  eloquently 
of  the  great  use  of  (Corporations  to  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in 
difiefent  perk>ds  of  the  history  of  this 
couDtrj,  and  he  could  very  well  under- 
hand, that  in  a  savage  state  of  society,  or 
just  emerging  into  civilization — he  was  not 
speaking  of  the  present  state  of  Ireland, 
iNit  of  the  times  when  Corporations  might 
be  said  to  have  been  of  service  to  the  cause 
of  civil  liberty  and  social  improvement — 
at  such  a  time,  when  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  power  of  towns  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  barons,  such 
institutions  might  have  preserved  liberty, 
and  eflRscted  all  the  good  attributed  to 
them  by  historians ;  but  it  did  not  follow 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  when  liberty 
was  so  widely  spread  in  this  country  and 
in  Ireland,  municipal  institutions,  as  they 
were  called,  but  which  were  institutions  in 
reality  of  a  totally  different  character, 
were  at  all  necessary  or  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  local  advantage.  If  he  were 
told,  that  the  principal  towns  of  England 
were  indebted  to  the  existence  of  their 
Corporations  for  the  prosperity  they  had 
attained,  he  should  like  to  know  where 
was  the  difference  between  those  towns 
which  possessed  them  and  those  which  had 
them  not?  What  would  they  say  to 
Manchester  and  Birmingham?  Could 
thej  tell  any  difference  in  local  govern. 
ment  between  Westminster,  bordering  as 
it  did  on  the  city  of  London,  with  its 
popolar  Corporation,  or  Marylebone  and 
Finsbury  ?  He  did  not  think  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Irish  towns  at  all  depended, 
with  respect  to  good  government,  on  their 
enjoyment  of  municipal  institutions ;  if  he 
thooght  so,  he  would  at  once  vote  for 
them.  The  Bill,  he  believed,  was  alto- 
gether fallacious ;  it  would  effect  no  good 
whi^ever,  either  locally  in  the  different 
towns,  or  as  reeairded  the  general  pros- 
perity of  Ireland.  What  had  the  Lords 
done  with  respect  to  the  municipal  func- 
tions now  exercised  in  those  towns  ?  They 
)hk1  Ufi  Mk^i  not  in  ibe  haod»  of  th9 


existing  Corporations,  for  they  were 
abolished :  they  had  left  them  under  the 
control  of  the  local  boards  appointed  by 
local  acts  of  Parliament,  which,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  all  parties,  bad  worked 
so  well  in  the  great  towns  of  Ireland.  The 
municipal  affairs  of  towns — the  watching, 
paving,  cleansing,  lighting,  everything 
connected  with  the  municipal  regulation 
of  towns,  had  been  admirably  conducted 
by  those  local  boards,  which  had  never 
been  converted,  and  were  in  no  danger  of 
being  converted,  into  theatres  of  political 
contention  ;  the  Lords,  therefore,  had  left 
those  matters  to  be  provided  for  under  the 
9th  George  4th,  and  under  particular 
local  acts.  There  was  another  point  to 
which  he  would  address  himself — the  pro- 
perty of  the  old  Corporations,  for  they 
were  dealing,  first  of  all,  with  the  neces- 
sity of  creating  new  bodies,  the  propriety 
of  creating  them,  and  the  advantage  they 
would  produce  in  Ireland.  There  was 
considerable  difficulty  about  the  property 
6f  those  Corporations ;  but  both  sides  of 
that  House  and  the  House  of  Ix)rds  pro- 
ceeded on  the  principle  that  that  property 
was  to  be  dealt  with  as  public  property. 
They  had  so  dealt  with  it  in  the  Bill  as 
sent  up  from  that  House ;  they  had  taken 
it  from  the  Corporations,  put  it  under 
control,  prevented  its  alienation,  provided 
against  advowsons  being  sold,  and  vested 
it  in  a  new  body,  to  be  elected  in  some 
cases  by  the  5/.,  in  others  by  the  10/. 
householders.  How  did  the  Lords  propose 
to  deal  with  it  ?  The  noble  Lord  opposite 
certainly  proceeded  on  the  assumption, 
that  the  Commissioners  appointed  under 
the  Lords*  amendments  would  have  the 
complete  control  over  the  corporation 
property,  checked  only  by  the  words, 
**to  be  applied  to  public  purposes.** 
But  that  was  not  so.  By  the  Bill,  the 
Commissioners  had  no  such  power.  There 
were  other  checks  provided  besides  the 
general  words  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Lord. 
The  amendments  did  this — they  vested  in 
Commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  the  property  of  the  corporation; 
but  directed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
whole  of  the  income  of  that  property 
should  be  applied  in  the  first  place  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  recorder  and  judges  of 
the  local  courts,  and  that  the  remainder 
should  be  given  to  trustees  under  local  acts, 
or  where  local  acts  did  not  exist  to  trustees 
under  the  9th  Geoive4th.,  where  that  Act 
h^  been  adopts,    tiow^then^  oould  tbQ 
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property  of  theie  corporaiioQi  bo  miwppnH 
priatod  r  The  Oonuaiiiioners  were  ocm- 
ftned  hf  ihe  Aot^-tbej  could  not  q^d 
one  penny  of  it  beyond  satiifying  the  saW 
liei  of  tbe  reeoider  and  the  judges  of  the 
local  coiirtf,  and  all  that  might  ramaia 
woald  go  under  the  local  act«i»  or  the  9tb 
George  4th  to  truitees^  and  in  aid  of  the 
iat#e;  ao  that,  in  fact,  the  Commissioners 
possessed  no  such  discretion,  and  could  give 
occasion  to  no  such  jobbing  as  had  beon  re-> 
presented  by  the  noUe  Lord.  The  expen-t 
diture  of  the  money  was  still  vested  in 
trustees  under  local  Acts  of  Parliament,  or, 
where  the  9th  of  George  4th  existed,  in 
the  Commissioners  under  that  Act*  It  was 
onl7  in  those  towns  in  Ireland  where  there 
happened  to  be  no  local  boards,  or  where 
the  9th  of  George  4th  had  not  been  adopt-* 
ed — it  was  only  in  such  cases  that  the  Com. 
missioners  had  any  discretion  at  all.  N0W4 
it  so  happened  that  every  one  of  the  eleven 
towns  enumerated  in  the  schedule  by  the 
noble  Lord  had  local  boards.  Others  had 
adopted  the  statute  9th  of  George  4th; 
but  there  was,  he  believed,  no  town  in  Ire- 
land with  property  of  any  amount  which 
had  not  some  local  board,  to  which  the 
Commissioners  would  be  obliged  to  hand 
over  the  corporate  property ;  indeed,  this 
might  be  done  in  every  town,  because,  as 
the  law  now  stood,  by  adopting  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  the  9th  or  George  4th,  and 
electing  Commis^oners  by  the  5/.  house* 
holders,  the  Commissioners  under  the  pre* 
sent  Act  would  be  bound  to  give  up  the 
whole  property  to  the  trustees  to  be  added 
to  the  rates.  But  there  was  another  spe. 
eies  of  property  to  which  the  noble  Lord 
did  not  allude,  and  with  respect  to  which, 
as  puUic  property,  what  the  amendments 
of  tha  Lords  proposed  would  be  of  very 
eonsideraUe  advantage — ^he  meant  the  tolls. 
If  vested  in  towns  for  their  benefit,  he 
was  convinced  overy  town  in  Ireland  would 
be  greatly  advantaged  by  the  abolition  of 
loUs  on  goods  brou|^t  into  the  town.  That 
was  a  suggestion  in  the  Report  on  which 
the  Lords  had  acted,  and  abolished  tolls. 
The  noble  Lord  had  stated,  that  the  BUI,  by 
the  amendments  introduced,  had  been  alto« 
gether  disfigured  and  destroyed,  there  being 
out  of  118  clauses  104  essentially  changed; 
but  the  fact  was,  the  Lords  had  made  no 
alteration  in  the  Bill  but  what  was  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  vesting  the  property 
of  the  Corporations  in  the  Commissioners, 
and  regulating  its  disposal  It  would  not 
do,  therefore,  to  appeal  to  that  House,  as 
ihey  might  to   a   popular   assembly   in 


Finsbui^y  and  ask  how  they  dould  treat 
a  Bill  which  had  undergone  so  much  muti- 
lation. All  parties  agreed  in  this,  that  the 
existing  Corporations  should  be  abolished  ; 
but  they  did  not  agree  as  to  the  formatioii  of 
the  new  bodies.  Inat  was  the  question  on 
which  the  Househad  now  todedde.He  would 
not  fatigue  the  House  by  gmn^  overall  the 
reasons  and  arguments  wmch  mduced  him 
to  think  that  acceding  to  the  Lords' 
amendments  would  be  the  most  advisable 
course  for  the  House  to  adopt;  but  one 
thing,  at  all  events^,  was  perfectly  clear^^-* 
there  was  no  necessity,  aa  far  as  regarded. 
the  local  ^vemment  of  town^,  and  the 
administration  of  justice  in  them,  for  the 
creation  of  those  new  bodies.  They  were  no^ 
wanted  for  the  purposes  of  municipal  go« 
vemment,  and  if  wanted  at  all,  it  could 
only  be  for  some  other  purposes.  The 
noble  Lord  had  said,  he  did  not  pronoae 
that  the  House  should  insist  on  the  BiU  as 
originally  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  not  having 
any  hope  that  it  would  pass  in  such  a 
shape  ;  but  he  proposed,  as  far  as  could  be 
collected  from  the  noble  Lord's  speech, 
something  which  probably  might  be  agreed 
to  by  way  of  compromise.  Now,  if 
the  compromise  offered  by  the  noble 
Lord  did  not  essentially  differ^  in  principle 
from  the  amendments  made  in  the  other 
House,  he  should  most  cordially  have  coin- 
cided with  the  noble  Lord  in  the  hope  he 
expressed  that  the  Lords  would  immedi- 
atdy  accede  to  it ;  but  when  he  found  that 
the  proposition,  of  the  noble  Lord  could  not 
be  assented  to  either  by  hon.  Members  on 
that  (the  opposition)  side  of  the  House,  or  by 
those  of  the  other  House,  who  had  tal^  the 
same  view  of  the  present  question  withoat 
involving  on  their  part  a  complete  sacrifice 
of  principle,  and  a  total  abcmdonment  of 
the  ground  which  they  originally  took 
when  the  matter  was  fbrmerlv  before  the 
House,  he  told  the  noble  Lord  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  expect  that  what  the  noble 
Lord  offered  as  a  compromise  could  be  ac- 
cepted. The  noUe  Lord  had  found  fault 
with  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature^ 
and  called  upon  that  House  to  assert  its 
dignity,  because  the  Lords  had,  in  fact^ 
sanctioned  the  proposal  which  had  been 
supported  by  a  considerable  minority  in 
that  House  3  and  yet,  by  way  of  what  he 
called  compromise,  he  proposed  that  instead 
of  having  Corporations  in  all  towns,  many 
exceedingly  smaU,  with  no  property,  twelve 
of  the  largest  towns  in  Ireland  should  be 
selected,  the  noUe  Lord  presuming  that 
the  Lords  would  agree  to  that  propodtion|. 
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aKhoo^  it  \tA  leen  already  discussed  wi^H 
lefertnee  only  to  seven  of  tbe  towns,  and 
negatiyed  hy  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
Peers.  What  sort  of  a  compromise  was 
that  ?  The  Lords  had  rejected  the  propo. 
sition  to  confine  Municipal  Corporations  to 
teren  of  the  largest  towns  in  Ireland^  and 
by  w^  of  compromise^  the  noble  Lord 
BOW  proposed  to  give  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions. It  was  a  most  extraoitlinary  mode 
of  making  a  compromise  certainly^  and 
teemed  to  him  not  at  all  to  meet  the 
dlffiealty  of  the  case.  On  what  ground 
did  they  object  to  the  creation  of 
these  new  bodies?  Because  they  were 
ateless  for  municipal  purposes,  and 
wonld  form  local  schools  of  agitation 
HI  every  town  in  Ireland,  which,  commu- 
nicating with  each  other,  and  with  a  simi- 
lar institution  in  the  capital,  must  be 
pfodacUve  of  the  greatest  mischief  to  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  And  if 
It  were  said,  they  excluded  the  small 
townsy  still  they  would  create  those  nor- 
mal schools  of  peaceful  agitation,  of  which 
so  much  had  been  said,  in  tbe  larger 
towna.  That  was  the  first  step  of  the 
compromise.  The  next  was,  tnat  they 
were  to  take  the  twelve  great  towns  and 
give  them  Corporations,  exactly  as  speci- 
fied in  this  Bill.  Then,  as  he  understood 
the  noble  Lord,  they  were  to  take  twenty- 
two  towns,  on  which  they  were  to  render 
h  imperative  to  adopt  the  provisions  of 
the  9ih  George  4th.  He  beheved  he  had 
vodeffttood  the  noble  Lord  correctly,  when 
he  isud,  it  would  be  imperative  on  the  in- 
habitants of  these  towns  to  accept  tbe 
provisions  of  that  Act,  and  then,  that  all 
their  corporate  powers  and  privileges  would 
be  handed  over  to  the  Commissioners. 
Was  the  House  aware,  he  would  ask,  of 
the  regulations  of  the  Statute  of  the  9th 
George  4tb,  of  the  mode  in  which  that 
Act  could  be  introduced  into  Ireland,  or 
of  the  mode  by  which  taxation  should  be 
regulated  under  it?  It  could  not  now  be 
tntrodoced  into  anv  town  in  Ireland,  ex- 
cept on  the  requisition  of  twenty-one  in- 
habitants, who  were^  at  tbe  same  time, 
honseholders  to  the  value  of  20/.  It  was 
ther  who  should  put  the  Act  in  motion ; 
and  upon  an  application  by  them  to  the 
Lord^Lieutenant,  he  midit  direct  a  meet- 
ing of  that  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
afhich  consisted  of  ItOL  householders,  a 
majority  of  whom  could  decide  whether 
they  should  adopt  or  reject  the  Act ;  and 
If  rejected,  it  could  not^  under  the  Act,  be 


again  introduced.  The  power  of  accept* 
ing  the  Bill  now  rested  with  the  WL 
householders.  If  accepted,  the  Commis* 
sioners  appointed  under  it  had  the  power 
of  imposing  a  rate  of  a  different  nature 
from  the  rates  imposed  in  this  country;  il 
was  a  graduated  rate.  Persons  oocupyinff 
a  house  of  a  certain  extent,  to  pay  Is.  s  of 
a  less  extent,  to  pay  less;  and  so  on,  to  a 
rate  of  6d.  in  the  pound.  That  was  the 
Statute  of  9th  Qeorge  4th.  A  similar  Act 
had  been  passed  with  regard  to  Bnetand 
—viz.,  an  Act  to  make  provision  for  "fight- 
ing, watching,  cleansing,  and  paving;^ 
but  in  the  same  way  it  could  not  be  put 
in  force  without  this  check — without,  in 
fact,  a  still  further  check,  for  it  required 
the  inhabitants  to  vote  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Vestry  Act ;  so  that,  unless 
three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  so  assem- 
bled agreed  to  adopt  it,  that  Act  could 
not  be  introduced.  It  was  now  proposed 
to  force  the  inhabitants  of  seventeen  of 
eighteen  towns  in  Ireland  to  take  the  Act 
of  the  9th  George  4th.  The  Commission- 
ers under  it  were  then  to  have  the  whole 
of  the  corporation  property  under  their 
control,  and  to  have  the  power  of  imposinr 
this  graduated  rate.  In  what,  then,  did 
the  aiiference  consist  ?  They  were  to  be 
elected  by  5L  householders,  were  to  have 
the  whole  power  of  appointing  officers, 
&c. ;  they  were  to  form  a  body  by  the  9tb 
George  4th,  and  if  they  were  to  be  forced 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  by 
this  Bill,  there  would,  he  contended,  be 
the  same  evil  existing,  and  to  the  same 
extent,  as  under  the  present  system.  He 
must  say,  for  himself,  that  the  fact  of  the 
view  he  had  originally  taken  upon  this 
question  having  come  down  from  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  sanctioned  b^ 
a  large  majority  of  that  House,  was,  in  his 
mind  at  least,  an  additional  reason  why 
he  should  not  depart  from  it.  The  noble 
Lord  had  complained  that  parts  of  his 
Bill  had  been  bmitted.  Certainly,  all  the 
clauses  (some  fifty  or  sixty  clauses)  which 
related  to  tbe  mode  in  which  burgesses 
were  to  be  constituted,  to  the  construction 
of  polling,  to  the  appointment  of  revising 
barristers,  had  been  expunged.  Now  he 
would  ask,  if  they  were  discussing  the 
question  for  the  first  time,  and*  if  the  Bill 
had  not  come  down  from  the  House  of 
Lords  in  its  present  shape,  he  would  fear- 
lessly ask,  could  it  be  likely,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Ireland,  no  matter  what 
might  be  its  laws,  but  seeing  the  great 
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bulk  of  the  population  arrayed  agaibst  the 
property  of  the  country, — was  it  likely,  he 
would  ask,  that  the  peace,  the  tranquillity 
of  Ireland,  could  be  promoted  by  having 
these  annual  elections — by  having,  in 
fact,  the  whole  theory  of  election  re- 
opened every  year?  He  was  not  speaking 
of  the  effect  of  the  creation  of  those  bodies 
after  they  should  have  been  called  into 
existence,  or  of  the  probable  mode  in 
which  they  might  be  conducted,  but  of 
the  very  elections  themselves,  and  whether 
in  the  present  state  of  Ireland  they  would 
be  likely  to  tend  to  its  peace  or  happiness. 
And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  Bill, 
the  preamble  of  which  the  noble  Lord 
complained  had  been  altered,  was  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
tranquillity  and  better  government  of  Ire- 
land. Would  it  effect  thai?  Well,  during 
the  discussion  in  that  House  he  had  heard 
hon.  Members  say,  that  those  who  op- 
posed it  were  offering  an  insult  to  Ireland. 
[''Hear;'  from  Mr.  O'ConnelL]  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  he  supposed, 
meant  to  confirm  that  assertion,  but  he 
could  assure  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man that  he  would  be  the  last  person  to 
offer  insult  to  the  people  of  that  country. 
He  might  have  taken  a  mistaken  view  on 
the  subject,  but  he  was  not  by  any  means 
satisfied  that  the  mode  in  which  those 
who  called  themselves  her  friends — that 
the  mode  in  which  they  acted  towards 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  was  at  all 
likely  to  tend  either  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  itself,  or  to  the  happiness  of 
the  people.  [••  Hear,**  from  Mr.  O^Con- 
nelL'\  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
cheered  him  when  he  said  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  those  could  be  the  real  friends 
of  Ireland  who  acted  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  acted  in  re- 
ference to  the  starving  population  of  Ire- 
land— who  could  tell  the  House  that 
there  were  2,000,000  of  people  in  that 
country  in  an  actual  state- of  starvation, 
and  who,  at  the  same  time,  would  do 
nothing  to  elevate  or  better  their  condition 
— who  would  do  nothing  to  give  them 
food,  but  whose  course,  in  his  humble 
judgment,  must  have  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing what  was  so  anxiously  to  be  wished 
for  in  Ireland — commercial  and  agricul- 
tural prosperity.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  drawn  a  contrast  between 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  had  asked,  were  they  to  make  a 
difference  between  them  ?    NoWf  he  was 


afraid  the  contrast  was  too  great  to  admit 
of  the  conclusion  that  had  been  come  to 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  the  noble 
Lord.  He  would  ask,  was  it  to  '*  schools 
of  agitation '*  that  Scotland  was  indebted 
for  her  prosperity?  [Mr.  0*ConneU: 
"  Yes.'*]  Was  it  through  the  exercise  of 
these  schools  of  agitation  she  was  enabled 
to  *•  crowd  her  estuaries  with  ships?" — to 
"  beautify  and  enrich  her  towns?"— and 
to  place  her  commerce  and  manufactures 
upon  an  equality  with  the  manufactures 
and  commerce  of  England  ?*'  Or  was  it, 
as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gcfntlemao  had 
also  said,  to  the  abolition  of  episcopacy — 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Scotland  by  the  broad-sword  of  the 
Scottish  people,  that  that  country  owed 
her  present  prosperous  condition  ?  He 
would  ask,  too,  was  it  owing  to  her  having 
had  the  same  institutions  and  the  same 
laws  as  this  country !  Certainly  not.  She 
had  not  the  same  laws  or  institutions,  and 
yet  how  was  it  that  she  had  advanced  ? 
[Mr.  OXonnell:  She  has  no  tithes!] 
Tithes!  Had  they  no  tithes  in  England ? 
— ay,  and  in  Scotland  too!  But  he 
would  ask,  was  not  her  prosperity  owing 
to  this — was  it  not  owing  to  the  energies 
and  the  spirit  of  her  people  having  been 
directed  to  make  the  most  of  those  ad- 
vantages which  her  union  with  this  country 
had  given  her  ?  When  the  first  burst  <^ 
national  discontent  had  passed  away,  was 
it  not  into  that  channel  the  energies  of 
her  people  had  been  directed  P  He  should 
therefore  attribute  the  prosperity  of  Scot- 
land, not  to  schools  of  agitation,  but  to  her 
ready  obedience  to  the  laws,  to  her  fidelity 
to  the  throne,  and  to  the  safety  thereby 
guaranteed  to  life,  to  property,  and  to 
capital.  And  why  was  it  that  Ireland 
did  not  enjoy  these  advantages?  Was 
there  any  commercial  restriction  upon  the 
trade  of  Ireland  now  ?  Had  she  not  for 
many  years  been  upon  the  same  footing 
with  England  and  Scotland?  Had  she 
not  the  vast  dominions  of  Great  Britain 
open  to  her?  Hpw  was  it,  then,  that 
capital  was  not  employed  in  Ireland  in 
giving  to  that  country  a  full  share  of  the 
commercial  advantages  of  England  and 
Scotland,  He  would  ask  those  who  pre- 
tended to  be  the  friends  of  Ireland— 4ind 
when  he  used  this  expression,  he  did  so 
in  reference  to  the  taunt  which  had  been 
thrown  out  against  him,  in  being  called 
her  enemy,  for  his  view  of  friendship  to 
Ireland  was  wholly  diffimnt  from  the  vieif 
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of  those  to  whom  he  alluded ;  for  example, 
vben  he  asked  those  who  taught,  he 
should  say  who  misled,  the  people  of  Ire- 
hod  and  thein^  he  would  ask  what  benefit 
could  arise  to  the  people  by  inducing  them 
to  believe  that  any  disobedience  to  the 
hws,  whether  organized  or  not — that  any 
agitation,  even  though  it  should  lead  to 
the  abolition  of  tithes,  to  the  establishment 
of  municipal  institutions,  or  to  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Catholic  Church  itself, 
could  produce  that  prosperity  which  an- 
other country  had  arrived  at  by  a  far 
diferent  course?  Neither  agitation  nor 
disobedience  to  the  law  could  benefit  the 
people  of  Ireland.  He  objected,  then,  to 
the  noble  Lord's  compromise,  because  he 
believed  it  would  put  fresh  instruments  of 
agitation  and  disturbance  into  the  hands 
of  the  agitators  of  the  country, — because 
he  believed  it  would  establish  a  system 
calculated  to  keep  up  that  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination in  Ireland,  which,  while  it 
existed,  must  for  ever  preclude  all  hope  to 
see  commerce  flourish  in  the  country ;  and 
because  he  believed  that  those  institutions, 
instead  of  having  the  effect  which  the 
Doble  Lord  bad  eloquently  described, 
vould,  in  the  words  of  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  for  Kilkenny  himself,  turn  out 
to  be  mere  schools  of  agitation,  than 
vbich  he  could  not  conceiye  anything 
Bore  prejudicial  to  the  happiness  or  pros* 
parity  of  Ireland.  He  had  been  led  by  the 
taunt  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
from  the  course  of  obserration  which  he 
OMant  to  have  taken,  and  he  had  now 
only  to  state,  which  he  did  most  con- 
scientiously, that  he  had  no  wish  whatever 
to  offer  insult  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  or 
indeed  to  any  portion  of  his  fellow-coun* 
trymen ;  he  had  no  other  motive,  and  he 
believed  the  minority  with  which  he  had 
yoted  on  this  subject,  and  the  large  ma- 
jority in  the  other  House,  had  do  other 
noCnre  in  the  rejection  of  a  portion  of  the 
noble  Lord's  Bill,  than  that  of  conferring 
i  benefit  upon  the  people  of  Ireland,  by 
>tving  them  from  the  evils  to  which  he 
bad  just  adverted.  For  the  same  reason 
^uld  he  vote  against  the  proposition 
which  he  understood  to  have  been  made 
by  the  noble  Lord — namely,  to  reinsert  the 
4th  Clause.  To  the  minor  points,  such  as 
iheappointmentof  weigh-masters  and  other 
officers  to  which  the  noble  Lord  had  ad- 
^rted,  he  should  offer  no  opposition,  but 
ttom  the  great  principle  which  the  clause 


involved  he  certainly  dissented,  because 
he  believed  it  would  have  a  most  injurious 
tendency.  He  did  not  think  the  proposi- 
tions of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  likely  to 
carry  into  effect  the  objects  which  they 
professed — namely,  the  removal  of  existing 
evils,  and  the  introduction  of  tranquillity 
and  peace.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  cer- 
tain that  the  bringing  forward  this  roea* 
sure,  the  discussions  which  had  arisen 
upon  it,  ay,  and  the  passing  of  it,  should 
it  be  so,  would  only  have  the  effect  of 
irritating  and  increasing  those  evils.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite  sup- 
pqrted  this  Bill  in  its  original  form,  be- 
cause he  said  it  would  be  giving  justice  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  he  opposed  it» 
because  he  conceived  it  must  unavoidably 
tend  to  their  unhappiness.  He  should^ 
therefore,  give  his  most  cordial  support  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Lords.  He  should 
have  supported  these  amendments,  even  if 
they  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature ;  but  having 
been  so  sanctioned,  the  respect  which  he 
felt  bound  to  pay  to  the  opinions  of  their 
Lordships  operated  as  an  additional  reason 
in  their  favour.  He  did  not  agree  with 
those  who  called  on  the  House  to  stand 
on  their  privileges,  because  the  Lords  had 
dissented  from  a  measure  sent  up  to  them. 
It  was  true  they  had  privileges ;  but  so 
had  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Lords  had 
a  right  to  make  amendments  in  a  Bill,  as 
well  as  the  Commons;  they  had  made 
amendments  in  this  measure;  these  amend- 
ments had  been  confirmed  by  the  previ- 
ously expressed  opinion  of  a  very  large 
minority  of  the  Members  of  that  House ; 
the  amendments  thus  made  were  at  the 
least  entitled  to  respectful  consideration » 
and  to  him  they  became  an  additional 
reason  for  again  taking  the  same  course 
which  he  adopted  when  this  Bill  was  first 
proposed. 

Mr.  O'Brien  said,  that  in  whatever  terms 
the  arguments  upon  which  the  Lords' 
amendments  were  founded  might  be  con- 
veyed— and  the  more  soothing  the  language 
employed  the  more  humiliating  it  was— 
the  substance  of  that  reasoning  was,  that 
Irishmen  were  unfitted  to  enjoy  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen.  The  point  in  debate  was  not 
whether  municipal  institutions  were  or 
were  not  the  best  instruments  for  securing 
the  well-being  of  local  communities^that 
question  had  been  by  the  British  Parlia. 
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meiil  9ite9i3iy  datenniaed^t  liad  been  de* 
Iftrmiiidd  t^t  good  corporate  self^gOTenu 
menti  under  a  tystem  of  responsimlity  to 
the  people,  was  a  blesnnff  to  the  towns  of 
England  and  Scotland.  The  question  to« 
night  in  debate  was,  whether  there  was 
anything  in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland, 
or  in  the  character  of  her  j^ple,  which 
disqualified  them  from  enjoymg  that  bless* 
ing — from  partaking  in  those  rights.  For 
himself,  for  his  countrymen,  he  indignantly 
denied  the  existence  of  any  such  disqualifi- 
cation. Into  the  House  of  Commons  he 
entered  as  their  e<|ual,  and  their  equal  he 
claimed  to  be  in  his  own  native  land.  If 
he  were  unfit  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
town-councillor  in  the  town  in  which  he 
might  reside  in  Ireland,  still  more  unfit 
was  he  to  be  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  great 
council  of  the  empire.  If  those  who  had 
sent  him  to  Parliament  were  unfit  to  choose 
a  representative  to  manage  the  petty  con- 
cerns of  their  own  locality,  still  more  were 
they  unfit  to  apnoint  representatives  in 
whose  hands  mi^jht  hang  the  balance  of 
the  great  parties  which  di^de  this  kingdom 
on  whose  decision  might  rest  the  spirit  and 
the  character  of  the  measures  l^  which 
this  fffeat  empire  was  to  be  governed.  If 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  acceding  to  the 
amandmenu  of  the  LordB»  were  to  admit 
this  principle  of  disqualification,  if  they 
were  to  affix  to  the  representatives  of  Ire. 
land  the  brand  of  deg|radation,  he  saw  not 
what  would  remain  to  every  man  of  in* 
dependent  spirit,  but  to  return  home  to  his 
oountry,  to  refuse  altM^her  English  legis- 
lation, and  to  seek  the  dissolution  of  an 
union  from  which  England  reaped  all  the 
advantage,  but  which  to  Ireland  brought 
nothing  but  derision,  oppression,  and  ms^ 
grace.  But  happily  they  were  not  brought 
to  such  an  alternative }  neither  tlie  House 
of  Commons  nor  the  people  of  England 
would  sanction  this  principle,  and  from  the 
injustice  of  one  House;  he  would  with 
confidence  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the 
other.  He  would  with  confidence  appeal 
to  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  England — 
and  he  trusted  that  if  the  accommodation 
now  proposed  was  rejected  by  the  other 
House.  Government  would  not  lose  a  week 
in  making  such  an  appeal,  by  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament— in  order  that  it  might  be 
fairly  seen  whether  the  people  of  Enffland 
would  range  themselves  upon  the  idde  of 
those  who  sought  to  maintain  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms  by  the  powerful  bond  of 
equal  laws— equal  rights— reciprocal  inter- 
act—mutual  affection— or  on  the  side  of 


those  who  woulA  disK)ciate  did  two  eotui* 
tries  in  feeling  and  legislatictt)  by  infiiMng 
into  the  mind  of  one  country  iuspicioii  aol 
distrust,  into  the  mind  of  the  other  a  gall* 
ing  sense  of  oppression  and  its  aooompaay* 
ing  sentiments  of  indignation  and  hatred. 
It  was  said,  these  amendments  were  firamed 
with  the  view  of  protecting  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  from  exclusion,  and  by  way  <^ 
preventing  the  Catholics  from  excluding 
the  Protestants  from  participation  in  corpo- 
rate g|ovemment  The  Loras  said,  we  will 
exclude  you  ourselves.  As  a  Protestant  he 
was  as  such  excluded  by  the  Bill  of  the 
Lords  from  the  management  of  those  local 
concerns  in  which  he  was  as  interested  as 
if  he  were  a  Catholic.  And  there  was  this 
peculiar  acerbity  in  his  position,  whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  that  if  he  went  to 
reside  in  any  town  in  England  or  Scotland, 
he  was  eligible  to  all  those  municipal  oAoea 
which  in  his  own  county  he  was  dedfti«d 
unworthy  to  undertake.  The  apprehension 
of  exclusion  of  Protestants  was  fbmided 
upon  a  false  view  of  the  state  of  society  in 
Ireland.  All  recent  experience  diowed 
that  in  the  struggles  of  party  in  that  couiw 
try,  the  question  was  not  whether  a  man 
was  Catholic  or  Protestant;  but  whetliei^ 
he  was  Liberal  or  Conserrative ;  and  If 
any  party  should  eodst  in  the  mnnielpal 
eleotions,  which  he  veiy  much  ^obtedi 
they  would  be  those  of  Libenls  and  Ooih 
servatives,  and  those  of  Protestaiits  and 
Papists.  But,  supposing  that  tha  lattMf 
should  be  the  case,  would  it  be  worse  ihuk 
the  struggle  between  Churchmen  and  Dia» 
senters  in  the  towns  of  England  ?  Sudi  aa 
argument  as  that  he  was  combating  was  a 
mere  pretext,  and  if  it  could  apply  at  a)l|  it 
applied  to  the  towns  in  England  and  to  tb« 
Churchmen  and  Dissentersi  with  quite  aa 
much  force  as  to  the  towns  of  Irdwid  and 
to  Protestants  and  Catholics.  Then  it  waa 
said  that  these  oorporations  would  booome 
normal  schools  of  agitation.  And  what 
was  the  remedy  ?  Why,  they  had  converted 
the  whole  of  Ireland  into  one  great  school 
of  agitation,  and  such  it  would  continue  aa 
long  as  Ireland  was  denied  the  advantaffo 
of  equal  laws,  and  similar  rights.  In  thia 
school  who  were  now  the  teachers?  Men 
of  property,  of  rank,  of  station,  of  intelli* 
gence — men  deeply  interested  in  the  main-- 
tenance  of  order,  but  who  were  also  nobly 
jealous  of  the  honour  and  the  interests  &t 
their  country.  And  who  were  their  disdpleaf 
The  universal  people  of  Ireland.  But 
neither  the  experience  of  history  nor  tha 
suggestions  of  a  sound  phUosopby  wotttld 
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joftify  fStm  WW  of  «gUalion  wUoh  waa 
U^mh  by  the  oppodu  party-— agitation 
nerar  was,  nor  ever  could  be  the  mere 
cnatUK  of  one  individual  or  set  of  indi- 
viduals* For  discontent  and  turbulence 
there  existed  in  Ireland  but  one  real  cause 
—Bu^overament.  Remove  the  cause^  the 
e&ct  would  cease.  But  if  unhappily  that 
diould  be  found  a  difficult  task  in  a  country 
whoe  there  was  such  a  mass  of  wretchedness 
to  oontisnd  witfa^  and  to  retrace  so  long  a 
career  of  unjust  legislation^  he  would  main- 
tain that  it  was  much  safer  that  discontent 
dottldfind  its  legitimate  expression^  through 
the  means  of  these  corporate  bodiesi  than 
that  it  should  display  itself  in  a  more  ir- 
r«kr  form^  and  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  and  order  of  societv.  If  a 
grievaaee  existed  m  Glasgow  or  Liverpool^ 
wko  eould  so  properly  communicate  that 
gnevanoe  by  their  strong  remonstrances  as 
tbe  local  representatives  chosen  to  manage 
the  GODoerns  d  the  town  and  to  watch  over 
its  interests?  There  was  one  part  of  the 
sigument  of  the  opposite  party  which  to 
Us  nind  was  peculiarly  humiliating^^ 
oame^j  that  in  which  they  contended  Uiat 
tUs  measnre  would  weaken  the  British 
Jtaainioii  ip  Ireland.  They  spoke  of  Ire* 
hsid  aaa  conquered  country— *a  subordinate 
psctkii^  not  as  an  equal  incorporated  part 
of  (he  United  Kingdom.  Now  whatever 
other  deoMrits  the  trea^  of  Union  mi^ht 
have  had,  at  least  on  that  occasion  the  Irish 
ParHinaeiii  approached  the  consideration  of 
thb  inlemational  compact  in  an  erect  atti^ 
tude^  on  a  footing  of  the  most  perfect 
efiisJi^  with  Enffland,  and  he  had  vet  to 
mum.  that  Irehmd  was  so  much  fallen  in 
power*  in  resources,  in  moral  influenoci 
m  its  present,  compared  with  its  past  condi* 
tioo,  that  it  was  to  be  treated  with  less 
xnpect  BOW  than  at  the  time  of  the  Union, 
a^d  be  would  tell  the  House  that  if  they 
bad  no  better  security  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union  than  British  power,  it  would 
indeadbeof  short  duration.  The  true  and 
ci^  bond  of  union  between  the  two  coun- 
tries was  reciprocal  interest,  strengthened 
by  mutual  attachment,  and  if  once  those 
finks  were  broken^  if  once  the  people  of 
Icdbnd  were  convinced  that  they  had 
ceased  to  have  a  common  interest  with 
England'— if  offering  affection  and  esteem 
ihsy  met  widi  repulse  and  eontempt,  the 
bond  between  the  two  countries  might  be 
ma  asunder  in  a  moment.  He  thought 
it  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether 
to  such  towns  as  Belturbet  and  Middleton, 
I  were  conceded ;  but  to  deprive 


the  second  olaai  towns  of  Ireland  of  eorpou 
rations  appeared  to  him  to  withhold  front 
them  a  great  good.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
the  measure  proposed  by  the  noble  Lords 
fully  recognised  the  principle  of  corporate 
responsible  government — uiasmuoh  as  it 
vindicated  the  right  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  equal  franchises  with  other  British  sub« 
jects — inasmuch  as  it  wiped  out  the  in** 
suiting  stain  which  had  b^n  impressed  on 
the  former  Bill  by  the  Lords,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  withhold  from  it  his  support* 
If  this  Bill,  however,  should  be  rejected,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  foresee  the  inevitable 
consequence-rrand  if  foreseen  they  ought  to 
be  dvfy  weighed  and  timely  conceded.  It 
was  impossible  that  things  could  remain  in 
their  present  situation.  In  the  continued 
differences  of  opinion  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  all  legislation  was 
suspended.  If  the  conduct  of  the  Lords 
upon  a  series  of  Irish  questions  were  such 
as  was  wholly  incompatible  with  order  or 
good  government  in  Ireland-*4f  it  brouffht 
to  himself  personal  degradation,  and  to  his 
country  national  dishonour,  he  should  be 
compelled  to  make  his  dection  between 
interests  which  ought  never  to  be  brought 
into  conflict  with  each  other ;  and  in  sudi 
an  event  he  could  net  pr^er  the  nlaitt- 
tenance  of  irresponsiUe  power,  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  individuals,  to  thd  rif^ts  ind  the 
interests  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Efvart  said,  he  had  been,  as  everv 
Member  of  the  House  must  have  been,  both 
surprised  and  delighted  by  the  dexterity 
which  had  marked  the  arguments  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Exeter,  and 
the  elegance  of  the  phraseology  by  which 
he  had  enforced  them.  But  acute  as  all 
the  special  pleading  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  been,  he  (Mr.  Ewart)  had 
looked  in  vain  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
speech  for  an  answer  to  the  great  argument 
which  had  been  brought  forward  by  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department-*-vis.,  that  by  adopting  the 
course  of  legislation  proposed  by  the  Lords, 
you  were  producing  gross  inequality  be« 
tween  the  two  nations,  whereas  the  basis 
of  the  Union  between  the  two  countries  was 
perfect  equality.  The  hon*  and  learned 
Gentleman  had,  indeed,  said,  that  by  grant- 
ing  Corporations  to  Ireland  you  would 
mske  them  exclusive  Corporations.  And 
he  said  so,  because  the  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  persuasion.  Whv,  in  a 
nation,  in  which  out  of  7«000,000  at  people 
6,000,000  were  Catholics  (eren  supposing 
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that  the  effect  of  granting  Corporations  to 
Ireland  would  be  to  make  every  Corporation 
exdusivelj  Catholic),  could  it,  with  any 
show  of  reason,  be  said,  that  those  Corpo- 
rations were  exclusive  ?  It  might  just  as 
well  be  said,  that  in  England  the  Corpora- 
tions were  exclusive,  b^use  an  immense 
majority  of  the  members  of  those  Corpora- 
tions were  of  the  Protestant  religion.  In 
the  town^  for  instance,  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent  (Liverpool),  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were 
Protestants;  only  about  one-fourth  baing 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  Yet  had  it  ever 
been  brought  forward  as  an  argument  why 
Liverpool  should  not  have  a  Corpor- 
ation, that  the  effect  of  giving  that  town  a 
Corporation  would  be  (as  it  certainly  had 
been)  to  make  it  exdudve  ?  exclusive,  i.  e. 
of  the  minority.  With  how  much  less  force, 
then,  could  that  argument  be  applied  to 
Ireland,  where  so  vast  a  majority  were  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Exeter,  had 
stated  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  that 
Municipal  Corporations  were  very  fitted  to 
act  in  barbarous  times,  as  a  barrier  between 
the  Monarch  and  the  people;  that  they 
had  been  very  beneficial  at  the  period  in 
which  they  were  introduced  into  Ireland, 
as  protecting  the  people  against  baronial 
encroachments,  but  that  they  were  not  re- 
quired in  this  more  civilized  and  enlightened 
age*  Whether  or  no  there  might  not  even 
now  be  some  need  of  protection  for  the 
Irish  people  against  '^Imronial  encroach- 
ments,*' he  (Mr.  Ewart)  would  not  take  it 
upon  himself  to  determine;  but  this  he 
would  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Exeter,  whether  Prussia,  when  she  chose 
to  confer,  at  no  earlier  a  period  than  the 
year  1808,  the  benefits  of  Municipal  Insti- 
tutions upon  her  people,  was  a  barbarous 
car  an  enlightened  nation  ?  And  the  same 
question  might  be  asked  as  regarded  France. 
But  in  truth  there  was  no  necessity  to 
travel  so  far  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  this 
argument.  Why,  if  it  were  a  sound  and 
statesmanlike  argument,  why  was  it  not 
used  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  when 
new  Municipal  Corporations  were  about  to 
be  conferred  upon  England,  and  when  they 
were  about  to  be  re-introduced  into  Scot- 
land? Were  either  of  these  countries 
more  uncivilised  than  Ireland  ?  And  what 
consistency  was  there,  then,  in  the  argu- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen, 
which  would  give  the  civiliieed  and  en- 
lightened country  the  benefits  of  Corpora- 
tionsp  and,  at  the  same  time  deny  those 


benefits  to  the  country,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  still  in  a  great  measure  undvL 
lized,  rude,  and  uninstructed  ?  Thehsnl 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  contended  thst 
there  was  no  necessity  for  Corporations  in 
Ireland  for  the  purposes  of  avil  ^vem- 
ment,  or  for  the  administration  of  justice ; 
and  he  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  latter. 
But  he  never  reflected  that  Municipal  In- 
stitutions were  not  required  merely  as  in- 
struments of  police.  They  might  be  ap- 
plied to  the  attainment  of  many  other 
equally  and  more  beneficial  objects;— to 
the  instruction  of  the  people,  the  encourage- 
ment of  knowledge  and  the  arts  among  %e 
people ;  in  short,  they  might  be  useful  in  a 
thousand,  thou^  not  at  first  sight  obvious 
ways,  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  believed  that  Corporations  had 
been  already  in  England  productive  of  an 
incalculable  amount  of  good,  and  could 
he,  as  a  friend  to  Ireland,  refuse  to  grant 
them  to  such  cities  as  Dublin,  Limend:, 
Cork,  and  Belfast?  He  oodd  not  help 
remarking  upon  the  situation  in  which 
by  supporting,  throu^  the  various  shapes 
it  had  assumedi  the  proposition  that  Cor- 
porations were  unnecessary,  and  ^lould 
not  be  granted  to  Irdand,  the  right  boa. 
Baronety  the  Member  for  Tamwwth,  had 
placed  himself.  He  could  not  refinin 
from  respectfully  observing,  •  that  having 
now  advocated  a  different  system  of  le- 
gislation for  the  different  portions  of  this 
empire,  history  would  point  to  him  as  hav- 
ing, in  IS29,  recoffnized  a  principle  which 
he  had  abandoned  m  1835.  Hon.  GenUe- 
men  opposite  would,  by  the  plan  which 
they  were  now  advocating,  deprive  the 
people  of  Ireland  of  the  means  c^  political 
education.  They  had  already  given  them 
the  right  of  electing  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment; they  would  now  refuse  them  the 
best  means  of  instruction  in  exercise  of  their 
political  franchise.  Municipal  Corporatkms 
would  supply  the  best  possible  soiools  in 
which  to  study  the  princi|des  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
those  principles  in  the  management  of  their 
own  local  concerns,  men  would  be  fitted  to 
exercise  the  franchise  with  which  the  Legis- 
lature had  invested  them,  for  the  gei^^ 
government  of  their  country.  Beadw 
which,  the  result  of  his  (Mr.  Ewart's)  ex- 
perience led  him  to  believe,  ihat  the  men 
who  were  accustomed  to  the  administration 
of  the  local  concerns  of  their  Municipal  In- 
stitutions were  most  likely  to  be  orderly 
and  useful  members  of  society.  But  if 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  could  not  be  in- 
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flaenoed  t^^  a  eenae  of  dot^i  or  by  feelhies 
of  justice  to  Ireland^  he  (Mr.  Ewart)  wouM 
ask  them,  whether  by  revising  Corporations 
to  Irebuid>  instead  of.  merely  haying  nor. 
mal  schooLi  for  peaceful  agitation,  ''  they 
would  not  turn  Ireland,  mm  one  end  to 
the  other,  into  one  vast  university  of  agi. 
tation  ?" — He  asked  those  orthodox  agita- 
tors who  opposed  the  measure  of  Govern- 
ment, whether,  in  doing  all  they  could  to 
produce  such  a  state  of  things,  diey  were 
oonsultioff  the  interests  of  Ireland, — the  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain  ?  They  were  in 
so  doing  acting  as  the  enemies  both  of  the 
people  and  the  Crown, — for  it  never  could 
be  the  interest  of  the  Sovereign  of  these 
realms  that  gross  inequality  should  exist 
among  his  subjects.  What  ground  had 
the  hon.  Members  opposite  for  the  scheme 
they  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  Municipal 
Corporations  in  Ireland.  What  ground 
could  they  produce  for  acting  in  regard  to 
Ireland  upon  different  principles  from  those 
on  which  almost  every  other  Government 
in  Europe  acted.  He  (Mr.  Ewart)  could 
tell  them,  that  in  demolishing  Corporations 
in  Ireland,  they  would  be  following  the 
example  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  alone; 
Idt  when  he  stepped  from  the  First  Con- 
sulship to  the  empire,  his  first  act  was  the 
soppresnon  of  Municipalities  throughout 
France.  He  (Mr.  Ewart)  congratulated 
hon.  Members  (^yposite  on  the  admirable 
precedent  they  could  point  to  in  their 
fiivour.  Would  the  course  proposed  to  be 
Uken  by  hon.  Members  opposite  be  favour- 
aUe  to  the  stability  of  the  other  House  of 
PariiameBt?  In  his  conscience  he  believed 
that  if  any  question  was  likely  to  shake 
to  ite  foundation  that  House,  it  was  the 
qoestion  whether  or  not  Ireland  was  to 
have  Munidpal  Institutions  analc^ous  to 
those  of  En^and  and  Scotland.  A  country 
afaeadj  so  agitated  by  intestine  divisions, 
was  not,  in  his  opinion,  likely  to  be  soothed 
by  the  refusal  of  a  just  concession.  And 
if  the  agitation  which  would  ensue  upon 
that  r^usal,  should  lead  to  the  agitation  of 
another  question  which  would  strike  at  the 
very  existence  of  the  other  House  of  Legis- 
latoie,  those  hon.  Gentlemen,  themselves, 
would  be  answerable  for  all  the  unfortu- 
nate events  which  the  agitation  of  such  a 
SQ^eet  mi^t  produce  who  had  provoked 
its  discassioB,  by  denying  justice  to  Ire- 
land, and  on  their  heads  would  rest  the 
responsihility  of  having  by  refusing  equality 
in  Municipal  Institutions  to  Ireland,  kin- 
dled a  flame,  which  might  not  only  put  an 
end  to  all  peace  of  society  in  that  country, 
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but  might  end  in  destroying  the  integrity 
of  the  British  Legislature  itself.  He  QMr. 
Ewart)  believed  Siat  the  people  of  England 
and  Scotland  would  respond  to  the  noble  and 
eloquent  appeal  of  the  noble  Leader  of  the 
Government  in  that  House ;  at  the  same 
time  he  was  glad  to  see  combined  with  the 
manly  assertion  of  the  principles  on  which 
Ireland  ought  to  be  governed  that  dig- 
nity and  calmness  which  should  be  insepa« 
rable  from  all  the  proceedings  of  that 
House.  He  felt  convinced  that  the  people, 
not  only  of  Ireland,  but  of  England  and 
Scotland,  would  support  the  Government 
in  their  refusal  to  participate  in  the  system 
of  legislation,  with  respe^  to  Ireland,  pro- 
posed by  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  that  if 
an  appeal  were  made  to  the  people,  the 
result  would  be  strongly  in  their  favour, 
and  be  believed,  that  not  only  the  present 
generation,  but  posterity  would  condemn 
the  unequal  and  unjust  principles  of  Go- 
vernment, adopted  by  the  other  House  of 
Parliament. 

Colonel  Conolly  said,  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  Gentlemen  on  that  side  of 
the  House,  from  which  the  hou.  Member 
who  had  just  sat  down  bad  spoken,  con- 
ducted themselves  in  this  debate,  seemed 
to  show  that  they  were  disposed  not  to 
take  any  notice  of  the  real  merits  of  the 
question,  but  to  content  themselves  with 
stamping  hon.  Gentlemen  on  his  side  with 
unfair,  illiberal,  unjust,  and  unjustifiable 
motives.  Hon.  Members  bad  talked  a 
great  deal  about  the  dignity  of  the  House, 
but  he  could  not  understand  how  that 
dignity  was  in  the  slightest  degree  pre- 
served by  applying  to  non.  Gentlemen  on 
his  side  of  the  House  such  contumelious 
terms  as  '<  Orthodox  Protestant  agitators.'' 
That  was  as  unfortunate  an  expression  as 
ever  escaped  from  the  mouth  of  any  man ; 
indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  know  what  they 
meant.  He  could  not  understand  how  the 
term  **  agitation "  could  be  correctly  ap- 
plied to  the  course  of  conduct,  or  the  style 
of  language,  of  any  hon.  Member  on  his 
side  of  the  House.  They  had  only  com- 
plained of  the  daneerous  course  of  agita- 
tion parsued  in  Ireland,  and  were  anxious 
to  prevent  fresh  power  being  pot  into  the 
hands  of  one  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
The  object  of  the  measure,  he  contended, 
was  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  that  indi- 
vidual. The  hou.  Member  had  character- 
ized the  old  Corporations  as  the  greatest 
nuisances^  and  now  that  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  had  agreed  to  abolish  them> 
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ba  objected  to  the  very  position  be  bad 
before  laid  down.  But  if  those  Corpora- 
tioos  were  nuiaancet,  and  ufteleu,  as  not 
only  bad  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Kilkenny,  but  many  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  asserted, 
would  it  be  desirable,  considering  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  country,  to  renew 
those  institutions.  Hon.  Members  on  his 
tide  of  (he  House  had  made  a  considerable 
sacrifice,  in  which  the  Lords  had  agreed, 
In  surrendering  the  Protestant  ascendancy 
of  those  Corpoiations ;  they  had  deprived 
them  of  their  exclusive  character,  and 
should  they  now  invest  them  with  it  ap;ajn  ? 
Could  any  Irishman  say,  that  it  would 
have  any  other  effect  than  that  of 
strengthening  agitation.  Was  such  a 
course  likely  to  produce  the  least  good 
effect  ?  During  the  recent  Parliamentary 
recess  this  question  had  been  industriously 
agitated  in  Ireland,  and  he  had  heard  even 
of  a  learned  Sergeant  attending  a  meeting 
in  Dublin,  in  company  with  two  culprits, 
who  had  been  liberated  by  the  Royal 
clemency  from  Kilmainham  gaol,  to  agitate. 
Such  was  the  use  made  of  the  recess  ; 
the  people  were  forced  up  into  action  by 
circular  letters,  calling  them  out,  and  de- 
siring them  to  demand  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations. He  had  reason  to  know,  however, 
that  they  were  not  so  anxious  upon  this 
question  as  some  Gentlemen  wished  to 
make  it  appear.  The  learned  Sergeant, 
however,  and  his  two  culprits,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  a  flagrant  outrage  com- 
mitted at  the  same  place,  were  lamentably 
in  want  of  an  audience  on  the  occasion 
referred  to.  They  tried  to  throw  the  public 
mind  into  a  state  of  agitation,  but  they 
lamentably  failed.  He  had  received  letters 
from  Belfast  and  Derry,  informing  him, 
that  letters  mandatory  had  been  received 
from  Dublin,  directing  the  agitators  in 
these  places  to  excite  agitation — but  com- 
paratively speaking,  the  attempt  was  a 
failure.  There  were  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site who  always  spoke  as  though  tbey  repre- 
sented the  whole  feeling  of  Ireland;  but  he 
bad  the  honour  to  represent  a  large  county, 
and  being  also  connected  with  the  counties 
adjoining,  he  should  do  the  people  of  Ire- 
land injustice,  if  he  did  not  say,  that  the 
feeline  of  indignation  which  was  said  to 
prevail  universally  at  the  refusal  of  Cor- 
porations, did  not  exist  at  all  in  tb^^it  part 
of  the  country.  The  merits  of  th^q^vestion 
were  entirely  overlooked,  bec£Lu$e  it  was 
too  much  the  fashion  now  in  Iji^t  House 


to  speidc,  not  to  the  bearers^  but  t6  peopte 
out  of  doorsy  so  that  even  the  Housa  of 
Commons  itself  was  made  to  a  certain 
extent  the  means  of  ultimate  excitement 
and  agitation  in  the  country.  But  it  ought 
to  be  known  that  there  were  towns  io  Ire* 
land  which  did  not  wish  to  have  Corpo* 
rations.  The  principal  towns  in  Ulster 
objected  to  the  measure  as  it  was  originally 
put  forth,  and  many  of  his  hon.  Friends  bad 
received  letters  from  several  parts  of  Ire- 
land^ requesting  them  to  sustain  the  LordiT 
amendments,  fn  the  compromise,  as  it 
was  termed  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secre« 
tary  for  the  Home  Department,  it  was 
made  compulsory  on  the  minor  towns  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  9lh  George  4th. 
Why  should  it  be  attempted  to  force  Cor- 
porations upon  the  towns  of  Ireland  f 
Only  seven  of  the  towns  had  adopted  then) 
when  left  to  their  own  free  will.  Why 
should  places  which  were  unable  to  bear 
the  expense  of  Corporations,  have  them 
forced  upon  them  against  their  will  by  Act 
of  Parliament?  The  fact  was,  that  the 
real  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  get  possession 
of  the  property  belonging  to  the  few  Cor- 
porations that  remained,  and  to  establisb 
places  of  political  discussion  in  the  twelve 
large  towns  proposed.  It  was  a  mere  sub* 
terfuge,  adopted  for  promoting  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union,  b^  carrying  on  a  systematic 
course  of  agitation,  under  the  subterfugt 
of  conducting  Corporation  business*  Al- 
though the  House  declare,  that  tbey  would 
not  entertain  the  Question  of  the  R^PMNd 
of  the  Union,  they  would  practically  effect 
that  object  by  adopting  the  amendmenta 
proposed  by  the  noble  Lord.  As  a  iree^ 
holder  of  the  city  of  Dublin  be  had  a  right 
to  express  his  views,  and  to  declare  that 
to  be  his  apprehension.  If  they  enter* 
tained  the  measure  as  it  was  again  pro- 
posed to  them,  he  was  sure  tbey  wonld 
hasten  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  and 
effectually  dissolve  the  connexion  between 
the  two  countries.  In  Irelattd  the  practice 
was  to  connect  this  subiect  with  tithes,  in 
order  to  increase  agitation  ;  but,  for  want 
of  a  better  topic,  a  ridiculous  attempt  had 
been  made  in  London  to  mix  it  up  with 
the  question  of  monopoly  in  coals.  The 
real  object  of  (said  the  gallant  Member) 
this  Bill,  I  repeat  it,  is  to  get  hold  of 
the  property  of  the  Irish  Corporations -«- 
that  is,  whatever  propertv  they  possess, 
and  to  transfer  whatever  of  political  power 
or  influence  such  bodies  must  possess*  to 
the  Ropfi^n  Catholics^ /to  be  wielded  at 
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irUl  by  A6  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Kilkenny.  Tbe  more,  however,  that  hon. 
and  learned  Member  possesses,  the  worse 
shall  it  be  for  the  peace  of  Ireland  and  the 
general  integrity  of  the  Stale.  The  more 
means  of  agitation  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  and  his  party  obtain,  the  more 
rapid  will  bis  strides  be  to  the  goal  of  his 
reckless  ambition,  and  this  is,  what  he  has 
erer  declared  it  to  be,  the  destraction  of 
the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland.  For 
these  reasons.  Sir,  I  shall  give  my  cordial 
support  to  the  measure  as  amended  by  the 
House  of  Idords.  As  I  have  ever  enter- 
tained towards  it  a  high  respect,  so  I  shall 
ever  repose  the  most  sincere  confidence  in 
any  opinion  which  emanates  from  that 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  That  House, 
in  these  days  of  danger  to  the  empire, 
I  look  upon  as  the  last  bulwark  of  the 
Constitution  against  the  mroads  of  an  un- 
principled democracy. 

Viscount  CkmenU  said,  the  hon.  and 
g^liOkt  Gentleman  on  the  other  side  was 
somewhat  indignant  at  the  application  of  a 
term.  He  complained  loudly  of  being  19e- 
sigoated  **  Protestant  agitators,"  and  as  he 
progressed  towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
flMMh,  he  became  absolutely  furious  at  the 
idea  of  their  being  characterised  as  "  or. 
diodoor  Protestant  agitators."  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Oentleman  was  anxious,  he 
had  no  doubt^  to  repudiate  the  charge  so 
&r  as  he  himself  was  personally  concerned  ; 
but  he  thought  it  was  an  excess  of  chival- 
rous feeline  which  prompted  him  to  repu- 
diate the  oescription  when  applied  to  his 
Colleagues  For  his  own  part,  he  had  felt 
more  than  indiffnant  when  he  heard  three- 
feurths  of  his  &llow-countrymen  described 
as  alieiu  in  blood,  aliens  in  language,  and 
aHens  in  religion,  by  a  noble  Lord,  whose 
genealogical  pretensions  were  founded  on 
Btde  that  was  Enslish,  either  in  feeling  or 
1b  birth.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  desig- 
satbg  such  terms  as  these  as  *'  orthodox 
FrotMtant  agitation.'*  He  believed  that 
flie  declaration  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  embodied  the  feeling  and  the  pre- 
jodiee  of  a  party  in  the  other  House  of 
rsfliament,  who  were  anxious  to  put  a  stop 
to  popular  government  in  all  countries,  but 
especially  in  that  country  to  which  he  had 
the  hoDour  to  belong.  If  that  party  dared 
to  speak  in  public  what  they  thought  in 
private-*if  they  had  the  manliness  or  the 
candour  to  give  firee  expression  to  their 
Aelings,  they  would  admit  at  onoe.  that 
|opular  government  and  popular  control 


was  their  abomination.  Let  them  state  the 
broad  principle  on  which  they  refused  jus. 
tice  to  Ireland,  and  the  universal  people  of 
England  would  rise  to  a  man  against  them. 
They  refused  to  apnly  the  same  principle  to 
Ireland  which  had  already  been  applied, 
and  found  to  work  so  well,  in  England  and 
Scotland.  But  if  the  principle  of  muni- 
cipal government  had  been  applied  to  Ire- 
land, and  if  the  same  principle  had  been 
refused  to  Endand^  what  would  have  been 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  that  country  ? 
Why,  they  would  not  endure  the  tyranny 
for  a  single  hour.  It  had  been  said,  that 
Ireland  would  be  better  without  municipal 
government.  This  was  a  matter  of  opi- 
nion, but  he  presumed  the  people  of  Ire- 
land were  the  best  judges  of  what  was 
calculated  to  benefit  them.  It  had  been  said 
that  Scotland  had  done  very  well  without 
municipal  government,  but  it  had  not  been 
asserted  tlmt  she  did  still  better  when  die 
had  obtained  it.  He  had  observed  that  a 
spirit  existed,  in  certain  quarters,  to  deprive 
Ireland  of  free  institutions;  but  he  could  tell 
them  that  the  people  of  Ireland  would  never 
rest  satisfied  till  tbey  were  in  possession  of 
every  right  to  which  they  w«»  justly 
entiUed,  and  till  they  were  placed  on  a 
perfect  equality  with  their  brethren  of 
England  and  Scotland.  It  had  been 
advanced  as  an  argument  against  Ireland^ 
that  she  was  not  ripe  for  municipal 
government.  Such  an  argument  as  that 
carried  its  own  refutation  alontf  with  it. 
It  had,  however,  been  completely  exposed 
by  the  noble  Lord,  to  whom,  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  people,  he  tendered  his 
cordial  thanks.  Tlxe  reformation  of  the 
Irish  corporations  was  absolutely  necessary. 
This  was  admitted  on  all  hands.  The 
measure  was  not  intended  to  last  merely 
whilst  the  Irish  were  good  boys.  It  was 
to  be  a  final  measure^  and  the  sooner  they 
set  about  rendering  it  such,  the  better  for 
themselves,  and  the  better  for  the  pwice 
and  prosperity  of  Ireland  and  the  empire* 
The  noble  Lord  concluded  by  saying,  that 
although  the  measure  proposed  by  the 
Ministers,  did  not  go  as  far  as  he  wished, 
or  as  far  as  Ireland  was  entitled  to  expect, 
it  i^ould  have  his  cordial  support,  inasmuch 
as  it  recognised  the  right  of  his  country  to 
the  same  privileges  and  institutions  as 
England. 

Captain  Berkeley  said,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion be  had  been  taunted  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kilkennv  with  having  received 
hospitality  in  Ireland,  and  having  voted  fbr 
the  Coercion  BiU,    He  badrf^t  it  hisduty 
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on  tbat  occasion^  to  vote  against  the  prin- 
ciples he  had  ever  professed.  He  did  not 
then  think  that  the  day  ever  would  come 
when  he  should  almost  blush  for  the  vote 
be  then  gave;  but  when  he  heard  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  in  another  place, 
asserting  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
aliens,  he  felt  that  his  vote  was  wrong — 
that  he  ought  to  be  a  repealer.  But  he 
did  not  believe  it  possible,  that  that  lan- 
guage would  be  responded  to  by  any  man 
in  that  House.  He  would  appeal  to  Irish- 
men, with  their  characteristic  generosity, 
to  forget  that  the  words  were  ever  used  by 
an  Englishman,  and  to  be  assured  that 
they  were  not  responded  to  by  the  English 
people.  They  were  the  words  of  a  self- 
willed,  bigoted  person,  who  would  cast 
firebrands  through  the  country,  rather  than 

give  up  his  own  selfish  purposes.  When 
e  gave  the  vote  he  allud^  to,  he  gave  it 
conscientiously;  and  he  would  now  con- 
scientiously vote  for  the  proposition  to 
modestly  but  firmly  brought  forward  by 
the  noble  Lord. 

Mr.  Grove  Price  was  unwilling  to  use 
any  observations  derogatory  to  the  character 
of  any  individual  Member  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  but  he  must  say, 
that  the  words  attributed  to  a  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  as  having  been  used  by  him 
in  reference  to  the  peoj^e  of  Ireland,  were 
unworthy  of  any  senator  in  his  place.  But 
he  would  never  believe  that  the  word 
"  alien  "  was  used  generally ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  would  contend  that  it  ought  to  be 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  argument — it  was,  he  believed,  men- 
tioned  in  explanation  of  that  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  mistaken  by  those  who 
raked  up  the  early  history  of  Ireland,  with- 
out rendering  it  in  the  least  degree  ap- 
plicable to  tne  present  measure.  He  re- 
gretted, then,  that  a  noble  Lord  opposite 
should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  drag  in 
the  mention  of  such  a  phrase  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  a  temporary  feeling  in 
the  debate.  It  would  be  unfair  and  wrong 
in  any  course  of  argument  to  fix  upon  a 
particular  expression  which  ought  not,  and 
which  could  not,  with  propriety,  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  general  course  of  the  argu- 
ment To  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  he  had  listened,  as  he  had  to  other 
speeches  on  that  side  of  the  House,  with 
)Nitient  attention^  and  he  could  not  help 
saying  that  they  forcibly  reminded  him  of 
an  anecdote  which,  as  the  noble  Lord  was 
an  historian,  he  might  probably  recollect ; 
it  was  not  one  of  the  middle,  but  rather  of 
the  later,  ages ; — it    was  recorded  of  the 


Chancellor  of  Sweden,  that  in  sending  hia 
son  to  the  Congress  of  Westphalia,  he  said 
to  him,  "  Nescis,  mi  fili,  quam  parva  sapi- 
entia  regitur  mundus."  He  beg^ped  per- 
mission to  call  the  attention  of  the  Hoose  to 
that  which  really  was  the  state  of  the  caae 
with  these  Corporations.  They  were 
planted  in  Ireland  for  two  purposes;  to  that 
statement  he  hoped  and  believed  tbat  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny 
would  subscribe :  and  those  purposes  were 
to  civilize  and  humanijEe  the  semi-barbarian 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  and  to  diffuse 
what  he  would  call  the  pure  light  of  the 
Protestant  religion ;  according  as  the  princi- 
ples of  constitutional  law  became  better 
understood,  as  civilization  advanced,  and  as 
the  people  began  to  repose  increased  confi- 
dence in  the  impartial  administration  of  jqb« 
tice,  their  contmued  existence  became  less 
and  less  necessary ;  he  still,  however,  should 
say  with  Burke,  that  be  abhorred  the  abo- 
lition of  ancient  institutions,  but  there 
were  cases  in  which  a  departure  from  the'mle 
became  a  duty.  Would  it  not  be  infinitely 
better  to  put  down  the  Corporations  than  to 
see  them  converted  into  Jacobin  duba  ? 
into  normal  schools  of  agitation,^  with  Daa« 
tons  and  Robespierres  in  every  town  in  the 
empire?  He  was  as  fuUy  aware  as  any 
man  living  could  be  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  question  was  surrounded — he  felt 
that  to  be  called  on  to  make  a  choice  was. 
most  embarrassing,  but  that  of  two  evils  he 
should,  of  course,  choose  the  least  It  was 
alleged  that  Ireland  would  be  badly  treated 
if  she  did  not  receive  a  measure  of  Corpo- 
rate Reform  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as 
England  and  Scotland.  That  opinion  was 
founded  upon  most  unphilosophical  and  un-- 
constitutional  views.  Nothing  could  be 
more  grossly  erroneous  than  to  assume  that 
a  measure  must  of  necessity  be  advantageous 
to  Ireland,  because  it  had  proved  so  to  a 

treat  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  wholly 
issimilar  in  all  the  elements  of  nationid 
character.  But  it  had  become  a  very  serious 
question  whether  or  not  the  Bill  for  re* 
forming  Municipal  Corporations  in  England 
and  Wales  had  proved  suocessfuL  He  would 
ask,  had  it  added  to  the  peace,  good  feeling, 
and  kind  offices  of  society  ?  He  believed 
that  a  general  answer  in  the  negative 
would  be  given.  Then,  if  it  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  England,  what  chance  of  success 
could  such  a  measure  have  in  Ireland? 
Surely,  perpetual  elections  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  society  by 
keeping  up  perpetual  heart-burnings,  ill 
humour,  and  distrust.  There  was  no  one 
having  the  least  practical  acquaintance  with 
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the  subject  edtild  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
one  Municipal  election  was  worse  than  fifty 
Sections  for  Members  of  Parliament.     The 
establishment  of  such  a  system  in  any  coun- 
try was  not  to   be  endured.     Men  were 
surely  bom  for  higher  purposes  than  for 
spending  their  days  amidst  the  contention 
sod  fiolenoe  of  popular  elections.     He  ad- 
nutted^  that  it  was  a  difficult  question  to 
deal  with  a  people  circumstanced   as  the 
Irish  were,  and  of  their  peculiar  tempera- 
ment;   they  were  kind-hearted,  but  at  the 
same  time  liable  to  sudden  impulses,   and 
easily  made  the  prey  of    impostors  and 
mountebanks.      In  that  country  the  power 
of  popular  agitation  existed  in  all  its  force, 
and  held  out  terrors  there  peculiar  to  itself. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  recollect  that 
the  present  measure  was  the  same   Bill 
which  a  large  minority  of  the  House   of 
Commons  had  voted  against,  and  which  the 
House  of  Lords  had  actually  rejected  by  a 
▼ery  large  majority.     How,  then,  could  the 
noble  Lord  call  upon  Members,  sitting  at 
that  side  of  the  House,  to  abandon   what 
they  had  previously  pledged  themselves  to ; 
the  more  especially  when  that  pledge  bad 
received  the  sanction  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament?  Were  the  two  Houses  blended 
tether,    the  present  proposition  would  be 
at  once  scouted.     Was  it  then  to  be  sup- 
posed,  that  in  calling  upon  the  House  of 
Coonnona  to  reverse  its  previous  decision, 
a  single  waverer  would  be  found  amongst 
the     number     of     those    with      whom 
he  had     been   in   the  habit  of    acting  ? 
On    the     contrary,    he     felt    persuaded 
that   there  was  not  one  amongst   them, 
who    would    not   rally    round  that  por. 
tion  of  the  Legislature  which  he  could  not 
hot  r^pird  as  now  presenting  one  of  the  best 
bulwarks   and  protections  of  the  people's 
rights^    For  his  part,   he  knew  nothing  of 
toe  secret  ditans  that  might    have  sat  at 
Lichfield  House, — he  knew  nothing  of  the 
documents  that  might  have  been  signed  and 
sealed  there,  but  he  thought  it  not  utterly 
impossible  that  a  scrutinising  eye  might  dis* 
eover  amongst  them  some  mention  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations of  that  country.      The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Tipperary  avowed  all 
that  he  hut  ventured  to  surmise,  while  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny 
denied  the  whole ;  he  begged  to  say,  he 
entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  for- 
Dier,ihat  he  could  oot  refrain  from  yielding 
him  implicit  credit,  and  taking  for  granted 
that  the  statements  respecting  the  con- 
ferences at  Lichfield  House  were  perfectly 
well  fwud^d,    The  oQbl©  |.ord  and  bis 


supporters  then  presented  themselves  in  a 
situation  somewhat  similar  to  Hotspur  and 
Owen  Glendower  in  which  the  one  said  to 
the  other  (he  did  not  profess  to  quote  the 
exact  words,)  *•  Thou  shait  have  a  district 
here,  and   I  will  take  a  territory  there ; 
this  shall  be  mine,  and  that  shall  be  thine, 
and  thus  shall  we  partition   tlie  realm." 
In  such   manner,  then,  was  it,  that  the 
noble  Lord  expected,  by  partitioning  the 
dominion  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to 
conciliate  the  worst  enemy  of  the  empire, 
the  inveterate  foe  of  England.     To  him 
the   noble   Lord   seemed    to   say,   '<  You 
shall    have    the    Corporations    and    the 
Church  of  Ireland    provided   you  main- 
tain  me  in   power   here.     You   shall   be 
Dictator  there,   and  let  roe  be  Minister 
here,"     His   wish  was  to  deal  wiih   the 
question  before  them  in  a  spirit  of  perfect 
good  temper  and  frankness,  and  particu- 
larly so  when  he  spoke  of  the  apprehended 
collision,  the  bare  mention  of  which  ap- 
peared to  be  so  alarming.    Now,  he  begged 
to  know,  if  the  House  of  Commons  should 
not   acquiesce  in   the  alterations  of  the 
Lords,  did  that  of  necessity  involve  a  col- 
lision ?     By  no  means,  according  to  his 
view  of  the  matter.     He  should  like  to 
hear  any  constitutional  lawyer  get  up  in 
his  place  and  say,  that  such  a  proceeding 
amounted  to  a  collision  between  the  two 
Houses.     He  professed  not  to  be  able  to 
recollect  more  than  two  instances  of  col- 
lision between  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
—one  in  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd,  the 
other  in  the  reign   of  Queen  Anne,  and 
those  arose  out  of  matters  of  privilege  ma- 
terially affecting  the  independence  of  the 
other  House.     He  presumed  it  would  not 
be  for  a  moment  disputed  that  the  House 
of  Ix)rds  possessed  as   ample  and  as  per- 
fect a  right  to  alter,  amend,  and  even  re- 
ject every  bill  submitted  to  Parliament  as 
the  House  of  Commons  had ;  to  deny  it 
would  be  to  carry  the  democratic  principle 
to   a  most  violent  and   unconstitutional 
length,  and  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that   the  Chancellor  of    the   Exchequer 
agreed  with  him  in  that;  it  was  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  mere  rejection  of  a  bill 
amounted  to  a  collision,  as  it  was  an  event 
of  very  frequent  occurrence  that  the  one 
House  should  reject  the  measures  of  the 
other.     Had  that  ever  Before  been  called 
collision  ?     No,  it  could  not  with  truth  be 
called  collision  ;  but  the  fact  was,,  the  de- 
mocratic principle  had  gone  so  far,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  some  it  had  become  impos- 
sibly tQ  ie9i8t{it9  further  progress,    [JHear^ 
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hear  I  from  th$  Minitterial  Benchei.'] 
The  ooostitutioD  was  now  to  be  defended 
upon  its  real  grounds,  and  it  appeared 
from  the  cheers  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  that  when  the  facts  were  fairly 
and  fully  brought  forward,  the^  did  admire 
the  advancing  and  encroaching  spirit  of 
democracy,  but  that  they  did  not  admire 
the  British  Constitution.  The  equal  and 
undoubted  rights  of  the  House  of  Lords 
did  constitute  one  of  the  principles  of  the 
British  Constitution — at  least  so  he  read 
its  principles,  after  the  most  careful  and 
attentive  perusal  of  the  writings  of  those 
who  had  watched  over  the  constitution 
in  its  darkest  hour,  and  presided  over  the 
revolution.  It  was  their  writings  which 
formed  the  true  political  scripture,  and 
not  the  Babylonish  jargon  of  certain  mo- 
dern politicians.  Heretofore,  it  had  ever 
been  held,  that  there  were  three  estates  of 
the  realm— -King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
but  recent  events  had  created  a  fourth 
power — that  of  popular  agitation  ;  it  was 
a  power  unknown  to  the  constitution,  and 
at  variance  with  all  law,  which  went  to 
give  the  supreme  power  to  the  mere  will 
of  a  certain  number  of  individuals,  with- 
out regard  to  education,  virtue,  property, 
knowledge,  or  any  of  the  means  by  which 
a  sound  judgment  on  political  affairs  could 
be  formed  —  which  gave  to  mere  brute 
physical  force  that  ascendancy  which 
ought  to  belong  to  high  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualities.  He  would  repeat,  that 
that  fourth  estate  was  one  of  brute  physical 
force,  and  he  used  the  words  in  the  manner 
that  "  alien  **  had  been  used  as  part  of  the 
argument ;  and  he  would  further  say,  that 
if  that  fourth  estate  were  to  maintain  its 
ascendancy  gross  ignorance  would  soon 
ride  roughshod  over  public  virtue  and 
knowledge  —  that  fierce  passion  would 
assume  the  place  of  cool  deliberation,  and 
thus  the  nation  be  at  the  mercy  of  those 
who  had  the  talent  to  guide  and  those 
who  had  the  folly  to  obey. 

Mr.  TTarcf  stated,  that  there  was  one 
observation  which  fell  from  the  hon.  Member 
opposite  in  which  he  was  disposed  to 
concur— it  was  this,  that  the  world  was 
governed  with  very  little  wisdom.  He 
did  not  see  any  necessity  however  for 
referring  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  to 
illustrate  that  which  required  no  better 
instance  than  another  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture. It  required  no  better  instance  than 
the  conduct  of  an  individual  whose  words 
appeared  now  to  have  an  undue  weight 
attached  to  them ;  for  however  obscure 


himself,  at  an  individual,  that  person  wae» 
yet  he  was  put  forward  by  the  proudest 
aristocracy  in  the  world  as  their  leader* 
That  individual  had  stood  in  hit  place  in 
another  House  to  stigmatise  the  people  of 
Ireland.  [Order!] 

The  Speaker  observed  that  it  was 
exceedingly  inconvenient  to  make  personal 
observations  reflecting  upon  the  languaga 
of  any  individual  in  another  place.  He 
wished  to  impress  upon  the  House,  that 
upon  this  occasion  it  was  most  important 
that  the  language  used  in  another  place 
should  not  be  referred  to. 

Mr.  Ward  did  not  mean  to  observe 
further  on  the  subject.  A  defence  was 
made,  and  an  explanation  offered,  for 
that  expression  upon  one  side  of  the 
House — an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
explain  it  away.  Now  he  had  distinctly  to 
say,  that  he  had  heard  the  words  used  which 
had  been  referred  to.  An  hon.  Member 
opposite  had  proceeded  even  to  argue  that 
no  such  words  had  been  used ;  now  he  bad 
to  etate  distinctly,  that  the  words  were 
applied  in  the  manner  that  had  been  stated* 
Mr.  W,  Duncombe  spoke  to  order.  It  was 
quite  contrary  to  the  rules  of  Parliament  to 
alluded  to  anything  whatever  said  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament. 
The  Speaker  observed,  that  such  was  the 
rule  of  the  House,  and  he  hoped  it  would 
not  be  violated. 

Mr.  Ward:  It  was  not  by  him  that  the 
rule  had  been  violated.  He  did  not  wish 
now  to  press  that  topic  any  further ;  but 
it  had  been  used  as  an  argument  on  the 
other  side.  He  came  now  to  consider  the 
course  which  the  noble  Lord  had  proposed. 
The  course  suggested  was  one  that  he 
with  some  reluctance  could  be  brought  to 
adopt.  What  he  would  have  wished  was, 
that  when  the  resolutions  proposed  to 
them,  on  a  former  discussion  upon  this 
Bill,  had  been  set  aside,,  and  they  fbund 
that  those  resolutions  which  bad  been 
rejected  were  again  sent  down  to  thetOy 
that  the  plain  and  simple  course  waa 
adopted  or  refusing  them.  That,  however, 
was  not  the  line  which  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  had  taken,  and  which  some  of 
their  supporters  would  have  wished  them 
to  adopt  upon  this  occasion.  It  was  his 
belief,  it  was  his  expectation,  that  the 
measure  of  conciliation  which  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  proposed^  and  the  at- 
tempts at  compromise  that  they  made» 
would  be  rejected,  if  itso  happened  itwould 
place  them  in  a  situation  to  prove  that 
they  were  more  in  the  right  in  the  eyet  of 
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poblic  When  he  coosidered  what 
w«.e  the  first  principles  of  government. 
and  that  in  this  case  an  insult  was  offered 
to  Ireland — to  one-third  part  of  the 
British  empire — he  was  astonished  at  the 
temerity  of  those  who  presumed  so  to  act. 
Upon  what  rested  the  opposition  to  this 
measnre  ?  It  was  the  old  story  of  normal 
schoola  of  agitation— it  was  the  old  stale 
story  of  cosQescing  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kilkenny.  Did  any  one 
taunt  hon.  Members  opposite  with  their 
meeting  at  Bridgewater-  house  on  the  pre- 
eedine  morning?  They  coalesced  who  were 
friendly  to  the  same  principles — they  were 
ibnd  of  coalescing  who  had  congenial 
tastes  and  feeling.  The  hon.  Members 
opposite  cheered  the  expression.  They 
were  led  to  unite  from  congeniality  of 
principle — it  was  injustice  to  Ireland — while 
congeniality  of  principle  upon  his  side  of  the 
House  united  them  to  obtain  justice  for  that 
country.  He  was  prepared  to  go  the  length 
of  sayine,  that  congeniality  of  principles 
was  a  fair  bond  of  union  upon  both  sides  of 
that  House.  The  hon.  Member  for  Sand- 
wich had  spoken  of  secret  covenants  — who 
ever  yet  had  talked  of  a  secret  covenant 
conBded  to  300  persons — for  they  were 
300  in  number,  and  they  had  outvoted  their 
opponents  in  a  Parliament  called  by 
their  opponents.  In  their  own  Parliament, 
by  a  majority  of  sixty-four  upon  a 
great  public  principle,  they  professing  to 
maintain  those  principles,  they  drove  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  from  the  benches  on 
which  he  sat,  while  those  who  supported 
those  principles  were,  thank  Ood  I  borne 
to  that  place  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  occupied.  He  told  those  who  op- 
posed those  principles,  it  was  vain  for  them 
to  struggle  against  the  success  of  them. 
He  would  place  the  question  before  them. 
They  (the  Opposition)  were  now  acting  in 
conjunction  with  another  branch  of  the 
Legislature — they  were  a  minority  in  that 
House — a  minority  in  com  unction  with 
a  majority  in  Uie  other  House.  Great 
principles  were  involved,  great  and  serious 
cottseqaences  were  to  be  apprehended,  and 
the  difficolties  were  such  as  not  to  be  easily 
ffotover.  Let  them  fight  the  battle  fairly, 
but  let  them  not  do  so  concealing  from 
themselves  the  consequences.  In  reference 
to  what  had  been  said  by  thehon.  Memberfor 
Sandwich  upon  the  subject,  ha  would  say, 
that  he  did  not  look  forward  with  pleasure 
to  a  colliaioA-^Qod  forbid  1  He  did  say, 
that  he  coidd  not  see,  without  very  grave 
ftpprehensi^i  that  collision ;  he  could  not 


tell  how  it  would  terminate.  They  saw  it 
bringing  the  whole  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment  to  a  stand — leaving  the  people  with- 
out a  Government.  The  Opposition, 
instead  of  lending  their  hands  to  a  com- 
promise, were  prepared  to  maintain  by 
their  opinions  the  majority  of  the  other 
House,  in  their  aggression.  Then  the  sense 
of  the  country  was  to  be  appealed  to. 
Would  not  the  Opposition  fail  m  procuring 
their  opinions  to  be  maintained  by  the 
country  ?  Let  them,  he  said,  agree  upon 
a  course  to  be  adopted.  Let  that  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  the  country  be  final,  o^ 
there  was  no  knowing  what  the  conse- 
quence might  be  hereafter.  Hon.  Members 
had  spoken  of  the  authority  of  the  other 
House  ;  they  had  spoken  with  respect  of 
the  course  adopted,  which  went  to  de- 
prive eight  millions  of  British  subjects  of 
their  rights  and  liberties,  by  taking  from 
them  their  privileges  as  freemen.  The 
doing  this  was  a  legitimate  cause  for 
agitation  ;  and  he  would  say  this  much, 
that  if  he  were  an  Irishman  he  would  join 
in  that  agitation — if  he  were  an  Irishmaii 
be  should  never  cease  in  that  agitation 
until  he  had  obtained  those  rights.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Exeter  had 
brought  into  this  discussion  the  question 
of  poor-laws  as  a  charge  against  the  hon. 
and  learned  Memberfor  Kilkenny,  and  after 
arguing  upon  some  technicalities,  be  made 
a  charge  against  the  hon.  Member,  that  he 
had  done  nothing  for  the  advantage  of 
the  poor.  When  that  hon.  and  learned 
Member  made  such  a  charge,  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny 
had  come  down  on  the  preceding  evening 
tosupport  a  motion  the  sole  object  of  which 
was  to  benefit  and  relieve  the  poor  of 
Ireland.  He  (Mr.  Ward)  had  himself  this 
motion  on  the  paper  — it  was  acceded  to — 
but  he  was  prepared  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  emigration  ;  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kilkenny  was  prepared 
to  support  his  motion.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber concluded,  by  stating  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  give  his  support  to  the  course 
proposed  by  the  noble  Lord. 

Mr.  Hamilton  said,  I  rise  as  a  Repre- 
sentative of  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  opposite,  the 
Member  for  Kilkenny,  may  call  me  per- 
haps the  representative  of  the  Corporation 
of  Dublin ;  if  the  fact  be  so,  I  shall  not 
be  ashamed  of  the  designation.  That 
Corporation  had  performed  faithfully  their 
political  duty.  Constituted  originally  as 
a  link  to  connect  the  interests  of  the  two 
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coUBtriefy  recoQ8lructed  afterwards  by 
sabsequent  roonarchs  for  other  and  most 
important  objects,  to  cherish  and  keep 
alive  a  spirit  of  attachment  to  the  Bri- 
tish connexion,  a  spirit  of  submission  to 
British  law,  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  Pro- 
testant institutions,  and  a  spirit  of  loyalty 
to  a  Protestant  king ;  they  had  kept  their 
faith.  They  discharged  their  political 
duty  heretofore,  and  in  voting  for  the  Bill 
as  amended  by  the  Lords,  I  am  persuaded 
I  shall  be  speaking  their  sentiments,  and 
in  acijuiescing  in  those  amendments,  and 
resisting  the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord 
opposite,  they  will  be  discharging  their 
political  trust  now.  Sir,  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised  that  hon.  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  should  be  disposed  to 
dissent  from,  or  sneer  at,  the  assertion  1 
have  made,  or  that  they  should  urge 
against  us  and  against  them — against  us, 
that  we  are  acting  inconsistently  with  our 
own  principles;  against  them,  that  they 
are  instruments  of  their  own  degradation, 
and  committing  a  kind  of  political  suicide. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  occupy  much  of 
the  time  of  the  House.  I  am  unwilling  to 
trespass  upon  it  at  all,  but  I  think  I 
should  not  be  doing  my  duty  to  my  con- 
stituents or  myself,  if  I  was  to  abstain  from 
stating  my  reasons  for  the  vote  I  shall 
give ;  and  I  trust  I  may  be  able  to  show 
that  there  is  nothing  paradoxical  in  the 
proposition  I  have  advanced,  and  nothing 
inconsistent  in  the  course  we  are  taking. 
Sir,  I  will  confess  it  does  appear  to  me, 
that  in  the  political  conflicts  we  have  been 
witnessing  here  of  late,  hon.  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  wisely  for  their 
own  purposes,  have  put  forward  rather  the 
details  than  the  principles  of  their  mea- 
sures—  that  they  have  endeavoured  to 
make  the  conflict  a  conflict  of  details  of 
particular  measures,  rather  than  of  princi- 
ples, or  if  of  principles — that  the  principles 
they  have  put  forward  had  been  subordi- 
nate and  not  primary  principles — and  that 
by  drawing  us  into  a  war  of  details,  into  a 
defence  of  secondary  principles,  they  have 
endeavoured  to  fix  on  us  a  charge  of 
inconsistency,  and,  under  cover  of  those 
secondary  considerations,  have  studiously 
kept  out  of  view  the  great  primary  objects 
and  principles  in  reference  to  which  Mem- 
bers on  all  sides  of  the  House  are  really 
actuated,  in  reference  to  which  the  ques- 
tions ought  mainly  to  be  argued,  and  our 
consistency  or  inconsistency  determined. 
I  think  the  question  now  before  the  House 


— the  question  of  our  Irish  Corpomttona— r 
the  combined  question  of  our  €k)rp(mtion8 
and  our  Church,  for  they  are  combined  ia 
argument,  will  illustrate  very  appropriately 
what  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  urge. 
It  has  been  thrown  in  our  teeth,  and 
brought  against  us  as  a  charge  of  incon- 
sistency, that  while,  with  reference  to  our 
Corporations,  we  argue  that  they  should 
be  abolished  in  Ireland,  though  they  are 
retained  in  England,  on  account  of  the 
dissimilarity  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
two  countries  —  with  reference  to  the 
Church,  we  argue  it  should  be  supported 
in  Ireland,  notwithstanding  the  disparity 
in  numbers,  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
necessary  to  maintain  an  identitv  of  insti- 
tutions; and  then.  Sir,  we  are  drawn  into 
long  calculations  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  Church  property,  the  probable 
extent  of  the  contingent  surplus,  and  the 
stipend  that  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  a  clergyman  ;  and  in  respect  of 
the  Corporations,  questions  are  raised  aa 
to  the  nature,  and  object,  and  amount  of 
corporate  property — the'  application  of  its 
funds,  and  tlie  right  or  expediency  of 
domestic  management.  Sir,  I  will  yield 
to  no  man  in  the  estimation  I  entertain  of 
the  importance  of  these  details ;  but  still 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  even  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kilkenny  cannot  but  agree 
with  me  in  opinion,  if  he  would  but  con« 
fess  it,  that  the  real  question  in  the  one 
case  is  not  merely  the  state  of  the  Irish 
Church,  or  the  amount  or  distribution  of 
its  revenues — or,  important  as  it  is,  the 
inviolability  or  appropriation  of  its  pro- 
perty—or, as  to  Corporations,  that  we  are 
now  assembled  here  merely  to  discuss  the 
management  of  about  20,000/.  a-year,  or 
even  the  assimilation  of  institutions — but 
that,  in  both  cases,  behind  these  questions 
there  is  another  and  more  important  one> 
in  reference  to  which  we  are  really 
actuated  in  giving  our  votes.  Why,  may 
I  inquire,  do  we  resist  the  appropriation 
clause?  Surely  it  is  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  our  religion  and  our  Church.  Sir, 
I  agree  in  this  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Weymouth  —  I  have  no  fears  for  my 
religion  ;  resting  on  the  basis  of  revealed 
truth,  and  upheld  by  an  arm  that  is 
stronger  than  the  arm  of  man,  it  needs  not 
the  support  of  law ;  but  are  there  no  other 
considerations  involved  in  the  Church 
question  ?  Has  the  appropriation  question 
no  bearing  upon  the  Constitution  ?  In 
demoralizing  the  religious  straoture  of  the 
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S(ttte»  nitt  the  political  ttraetyre  sttfttain 
no  bjury  ? — and  in  demoralizing  tba  con- 
stkotkm  of  tbeae  CorporatioDSi  will  not 
the  principle  of  democracy  be  itself  ad- 
faaced  ?      Sit,  it  is  because  I  feel  that  in 
the  present  state  of  these  countries  there 
are  two  great  principles  contending  for 
•opremacy,  and  now  nearly  balancing  each 
other — the  one  a  principle,  as  1  believe*  of 
amstitnticnal  freedom — the  other,  a  prin- 
ciple of  reckless  and  ungovernable  de* 
moeracy.     Is  the  one  unfavourable  to  real 
and   practical    reform?       Look   to    the 
meaanres  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet—^look 
tohia  labours  in  improving  the  criminal 
code — look  to  that  great  measure,  the  abo- 
litbn  of  negro  riavery»  the  measure  of  the 
noble  Lord>  the  Member  for  Lancashire. 
Is  tbeother  productive  of  real  amelioration  ? 
Let  the  paralysis  of  legislation  during  the 
last  two  Sessions  afford  an  answer  to  that. 
And  whence  has  that  paralysis  arisen  ? 
Why,  from  measares  having  been  brought 
forward,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  measures 
tbemaelTes,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  prin- 
ciples covertly  involved  in  them — from 
propositions  being  made  in  politics,  for  the 
purpose  of  whetting,  but  not  of  satisfying 
the  appetite  of  the  people  for  change. 
Sir,  it  is  because  I  feel  that  in  all  questions 
reference  shonld  be  had  to  these  important 
considerations — that  the  object  to  be  con- 
tkinally  had  in  view,  under  existing  cir- 
comstances,  should  be  not  so  much  the 
advantages    of    adverse    or    contending 
measures,  as  the  predominance  of  adverse 
principles— because  1  feel  that  if  there  is 
any  force  in  these  observations,  as  they 
apply  to  England,  there  must  be  tenfold 
force  in  them  as  they  apply  to  Ireland — 
a  country  in  which  the  spirit  of  democracy 
is  organized,  and  concentrated,  and  di- 
rected by  a  master-mind— because  I  feel 
that  by  the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord, 
increased  power  and  increased  means  of 
extending  itself,  will  be  given  to  that 
democratic  spirit  —  because  I  feel   that 
agitation   will  be  thereby  increased,  and 
the  improvement  and  prosperity  of  my 
country  be  thereby  impeded,  I  think  that 
I  should  be  inconsistent,  and  not  consistent, 
if  I  assented  to  that  proposition. 

Mr.  O'Loghlen  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  the  hon.  Member  who  bad  last 
spoken,  and  one  too  who  represented  a 
city  containing  220,000  inhabitants,  come 
forward  and  support  a  Bill  which  deprived 
tfiatcity  of  any  corporation  whatever,  He 
jliouU  kfU9  ^pected  frox^  that  bop. 


Member,  vrho  professed  so  much  respect 
and  veneration  for  Corporations — he  should 
have  expected  from  him,  that  he  would 
have  supported  the  proposal  submitted 
by  his  Majesty's  Government,  including 
a  proposal  to  give  to  that  City  a  Corpora- 
tion, founded  upon  the  principles  of  this 
Bill.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  an  ob- 
servation had  been  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Exeter.  It  had  been  said,  that 
there  was  very  little  difference  between  the 
measure  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  amendments  that  came  down 
from  that  House.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Exeter  alleged,  that  the  Cor- 
porations of  Ireland  had  hitherto  had  very 
little  to  do,  except  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  Now  it  happened  that  the  Bill 
as  sent  from  the  Lords  effectually  took 
away  from  these  Corporations  all  share  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  But  did  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  really  mean  to 
say,  that  the  Corporations  of  Ireland  had 
had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  administer 
the  laws  ?  Let  him  look  at  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Dublin,  with  a  revenue  exceeding 
34,000/.  per  annum,  which  had  been  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  sectarian  and  ex- 
trinsic purposes.  And  did  he  mean  to  say 
that  these  Corporations  had  had  no  effect 
upon  the  constitution  of  society  in  Ireland  7 
He  (Mr*  O'Loghlen)  appealed  to  the  local 
affairs  of  Dublin,  and  other  corporate 
towns  in  Ireland,  both  as  related  to  the 
administration  of  justice  and  otherwise, 
for  many  years  past ;  and  he  would  ask, 
had  they  not  had  a  very  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  state  of  society  in  that 
country.  But  the  fact  was,  that  the  Bill 
as  it  came  from  the  Lords,  deprived  the 
Corporations  of  Ireland  of  all  share  in  the 
affairs  of  justice ;  and  in  that  respect,  if  in 
no  other,  it  was  entirely  different  from  the 
measure  of  Municipal  Reform  whieh  had 
been  passed  for  England.  Now  with  re- 
gard to  the  corporate  funds.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Exeter  said,  that  the 
Royal  Commissioners  would  be  bound  to 
give  the  disposal  of  the  funds  into  the 
hands  of  the  Local  Commissioners,  under 
the  9th  Geo.  4th.  But  the  words  of  the 
40th  Clause  of  the  Bill  as  it  came  from 
the  Lords  were,  that  the  Commissioners 
should  ''cause  to  be  invested  in  their 
names,  or  in  the  name  of  their  treasurer, 
any  monies  forming  part  of  any  town  fund, 
in  any  stocks,  funds,  or  securities,  and 
alter  and  varv  such  stocks,  funds,  and  se- 
curities, as  they  shall  tbtak  proper  i  and 
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lA  «I1  otb^r  rttpoctt  miA»ge  tb*  propniy 
Qomprited  in  tvery  or  aay  Mioh  town  fond, 
and  invest  or  dispose  of  the  samt»  and  all 
revenues  thereof,  in  such  manner  as  they 
shall  think  most  advantageous;"  and  yet 
they  were  to  be  told  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Exeter,  that  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners would  have  to  give  up  the 
town  funds  into  the  management  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  under  the  9th 
Geo.  4th.  Now  the  fact  was,  that  it  was 
only  as  related  to  such  a  very  small  por- 
tion  of  the  corporate  funds  as  would 
answer  to  certain  matters  for  which  the 
inhabitants  were  at  present  rated,  that  the 
authority  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  9th 
Geo.  4th,  could  at  all  exist.  It  happened 
furth^,  that  there  were  only  eleven  towns 
in  all,  in  which  there  existed  boards  under 
the  9th  Geo.  4th,  who  were  entitled  to  dis- 

Cie  of  public  money.  The  hon.  and 
med  Member  for  Exeter  declared,  that 
the  Commissioners  under  the  9th  Geo.  4th. 
were  not  a  political  body,  and  had  done 
Uieir  business  admirably  well.  Then,  he 
would  ask,  what  objection  was  there  to 
give  the  town  property,  directly  into  their 
hands,  instead  of  circuitous! y  through  the 
hands  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  as 
was  now  proposed.  But  taking  the  pro- 
position which  was  held  out  to  them,  let 
them  suppose  the  case— namely,  that  these 
Royal  Commissioners  should  one  day  be 
appointed  and  directed  by  persons,  who 
considered  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  as  aliens  in  blood,  in  feelings,  and 
in  religion;  what  prospect  would  there 
then  be,  that  the  corporate  property  should 
be  disposed  of  in  a  way  agreeable  to  the 
interests  or  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  ?  It  had  always  been  the  policy 
in  framing  Local  Acts  in  reference  to  Ire- 
land, 10  make  the  corporate  officers  ex 
qffioLo  Commissioners,  and  it  appeared, 
therefore,  that  the  deliberate  intention  of 
those  who  framed  the  amended  Bill,  was  to 
preserve  to  all  the  corporators,  during  their 
Mves,  the  powers  and  advantages  which 
tkey  at  present  enjoyed.  In  DubTio,  for  in- 
stance, there  was  one  Board  alone,  which 
dealt  with  an  annual  income  of  12,000/.;  he 
alluded  to  the  pipe- water  rates;  all  the 
trustees  were  corporators ;  and  though  the 
funds  were,  properly  speaking,  not  corpo- 
rate property,  they  had  sole  power  of  ais- 
posing  of  them  in  any  way  they  thought 
proper.  In  Belfast,  there  was  no  corpo- 
ration,  but  there  were  twenty-four  Local 
Cpouobsionersi  of  whom  tho  sovereign 


and  twelfe-burgesses  were  the  Commis* 
sinners  for  the  disposal  of  17,000/.  of 
income,  levied  upon  the  inhabitants. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Oentlemsn  further 
observed,  that  there  was  no  material  differ- 
ence between  the  compensation  daase,  as 
sent  up  by  the  Lords^  and  that  in  the  ori- 
ginal BUI;  in  that  case  he  mast  say,  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  why  so  much  inmiutty 
had  been  wast^  upon  it  in  the  Loras,  oih 
less  it  were  the  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Lords  that  the  Royal  Commissioners  wonM 
not  have  a  ringle  shilling  to  dispose  of,  fat 
they  confirmed  all  the  ensting  offleen  in 
their  situations,  whose  salnies  wouVI 
amount  to  the  entire  ooi^porat*  property  d 
the  respective  towns.  In  Limeriek,  for  in« 
stance,  with  an  income  of  14,070/.  per 
annum,  there  were  a  wdgh-masttf  sua  a 
butterwtastcr,  the  latter  of  whom  did  not 
find  it  agreeable  to  reside  in  Ireland,  but 
who,  neverthdess,  received  about  ML  a 
year,  whilst  the  wei^^master  took  frooi 
600/.  to  700/.  more.  By  the  operation  of 
thb  Bill,  their  powers  would  be  preserved 
to  all  the  local  authorities  and  Boards,  wbo 
would  be  permitted  to  intercept  tb^  funds 
on  their  way  to  the  Royal  Commissionerk 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Exeter 
said,  that  the  administration  df  justice 
should  be  vested  in  the  Crown ;  yet  whst 
did  this  Bill  do?  It  preserved  in  their 
offices  the  existing  clerks  of  the  peacej 
and  ''all  other  officers  connected  with  tbs 
execution  of  the  laws,  in  the  oorporats 
towns  of  Ireland.  What  did  this  amount  to 
but  to  this— that  the  present  Bill  wtf  not 
intended  to  confer  any  benefit  upon  Irelsn^ 
or  to  amend  any  of  her  institutions;  ssd 
that  whilst  one  mode  of  legislation  wss 
adopted  for  England,  a  totally  different  one 
should  be  directed  against  Ireland.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Exeter  asked 
what  use  had  the  Lrish  Corporations  for 
town-councils?  had  they  not  their  Com- 
missiouers  under  the  9th  Geo*  4th  to  ^ 
back  upon?  How  happened  it  that  W 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  not  used 
the  same  arguments  in  respect  to  Englai^ 
last  year,  for  England  also  possessed  an  A^ 
of  ParliamentjCxactly  analogous  to  the  pw 
Geo.  4th.?  The  Acts  and  the  principW 
were  precisely  the  same  in  both  cases  j  then 
why  did  not  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man stand  up  in  his  place  last  year  and  say, 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  Endand  to  have 
town.oouncils.  because  thev  had  this  Act 
already  to  make  use  of?  But  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  thought  it  quite  enough 
for  Ireland  to  have  the  d^  GeOw  4th;  tsA 
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^  wjmA  wb>t  ntmmtf  thtfe  wti  fcranj 
oAer  ciiactmmn  H«  would  ttke  the  ctM 
of  Yooghfll  as  hit  answer.  This  Corpora- 
tkn  possesnd  ptopegty  which  was  weU  paid 
aft  lyOOO/L  a  jear;  aiiid  this  lum  being  just 
snflkieni  to  divide  amoogsft  die  mayor  and 
other  oorponte  offioen  of  the  plaoe^  the 
iiihalwtant^  by  virtue  of  the  9th  Geo.  4th, 
had  rated  themselves  to  the  amount  of  six 
haadred  pounds  a  year  for  various  local  pur* 
poses.  Now  it  was  evident  that  the  msct 
of  a  measure  of  Municipal  Reform  for  Ire- 
land would  be;,  to  relieve  the  inhalutants  of 
Yooghal  from  this  tax  of  600^  by  giving 
Ofer  the  1,0002.  of  corporate  property  to 
dsfraj  the  local  necessities  of  the  town,  out 
of  which  a  surj^us  of  4^000^  would  remain, 
which  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  defray  all 
the  salaries  which  would  be  called  for  under 
the  new  arrangement.  It  remained  now  to 
he  seen^  however,  whether  the  House  was 
prepared  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  upon  a 
dimsrent  principle  from  that  which  was 
applied  to  England.  They  had  r^ormed 
the  Corporations  of  Liverpool,  a  town  which 
was  very  near  to  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
they  now  proposed  to  take  away  the  Cor* 
pmnation  or  Dublin.  He  would  ask,  whe- 
ther they  expected  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  be  satisfied  with  such  an  arrangement. 
A  respectable  merchant  in  Ireland  would 
not  henceforth  be  eligible  to  the  digoity 
of  mayor,  or  of  alderman,  or  other  cor- 
porate offices;  but  let  him  come  across  to 
Liverpool,  and  he  would  immediately  be- 
come eligible  to  the  highest  municipal 
offices,  and  this  simply,  because  the  people 
of  Irdand  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  in 
religioii  from  their  neighbours  on  this  side 
the  water.  It  must  come  to  that,  it  would 
eome  to  nothing  else  than  that,  because 
the  people  of  Ireland  entertained  a  different 
rdigious  persuasion  from  that  of  the  peo- 
pile  of  Eneland,  the  House  of  Lords  de- 
dared,  ana  perhaps  the  House  of  Com- 
mons might  declare  so  also,  that  they 
should  not  enjoy  the  same  liberty  and  the 
same  local  privileges.    If  that  were  the 

r'  dple  upon  which  this  measure  was  to 
treated,  the  sooner  it  was  under- 
stood the  better.  For  his  own  part 
he  knew  no  principle  so  well  calculated  to 
shake  the  bonds  or  Union  between  the  two 
countries ;  he  would  go  further,  and  de- 
clare that  no  person  placed  in  the  degraded 
predicament  which  the  Irish  would  be  by 
that  Bill,  but  ought  to  desire  a  separation 
of  the  two  countries*  "We,"  continued  the 
hoo.  and  learned  Gentleman,  "  We^  who 
were  taunted  with  being  aliens  in  blood 


and  in  rtUgfon,  to  the  British  people,* 
should  be  also  aliens  to  British  feertnes  if  we 
submitted  to  so  insulting  a  proposition.  I 
do  not  speak  this  in  the  Isnguage  of  threat* 
I  have  all  my  life  considered,  and  I  shall 
continue  to  consider,  that  the  connexion 
between  the  two  countries  is  essentisl  to 
the  prosperity  and  the  stability  of  both, 
and  I  have  heard,  with  feeling  of  surprise 
and  indignation,  the  use  of  an  expression 
which  goes  to  show,  that  I  and  my  fellow* 
countrymen  are  not  only  aliens  in  blood, 
in  religion,  and  in  feeling,  to  the  people 
of  England,  but  that  we  are  desirous  of 
shaking  off*  the  oonnexion  which  exists 
between  the  two  countries."  The  hon« 
and  learned  Gentleman  sat  down,  de- 
claring that  he  considered  the  passing  of 
this  Bill  upon  popular  principle,  with  pro- 
visions capable  of  insuring  a  sufficient 
popular  control  in  the  municipal  affairs  of 
Ireland,  to  be  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  good  government  of  that  country. 

Mr.  S^w  said,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  not  think  it  necessary  be  should 
follow  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
O'Loghlen)  through  the  various  matters 
of  detail,  and,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man bhnself  termed  them,  the  trifling 
subjects  to  which  he  (Mr.  O'Loghlen)  had 
adverted;  they  were  immaterial  points, 
which  could  be  easily  adjusted,  if  once 
the  supporters  and  opponents  of  the  mea- 
sure were  agreed  upon  the  hnportant 
question  of  principle.  He  (Mr.  Shaw), 
however,  could  not  help  observing,  that 
in  respect  of  the  officers  to  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded,  the 
amended  Bill  did  not  make  any  alteration 
in  their  condition.  '^^1  ^^^^  offices 
which  these  parties  held  for  life,  and  so 
the  Bill  left  them.  With  regard  to  town- 
clerks  and  such  officers,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  could  not  have  read  the  45th 
Clause  of  the  Bill;  for  he  stated  that 
their  offices  were  preserved  to  them  for 
life,  but  that  clause  empowered  the  Com- 
missioners to  remove  them  on  the  1st  of 
January  next.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  wrong,  too,  with  regard  to 
9th  Geo.  4th.  cap.  82,  for  it  did  notfoHow, 
but  it  preceded,  the  English  Act  on  the 
same  subject.  The  English  Act,  however, 
required  three-fourths  of  the  voters  to  con- 
cur in  the  taxation,  whereas,  the  Irish  Act 
gave  the  same  power  to  a  majority ;  and 
he  (Mr.  Shaw)  thought  to  make  the  9th 
Geo.  4th  compulsory  in  the  towns  men- 
tioned by  the  noble  Lord^  would  be  « 
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cbaoge  for  the  worse  from  the  original 
enactment  of  the  Bill,  the  present  check 
of  twenty-one  20/.  householders  having  in 
the  first  instance  to  apply  for  the  meeting 
of  the  51.  householders  would  be  removed. 
The  present  alteration  would  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  lowest  rate  of  householders 
to  impose  a  rate  of  graduated  taxation  on 
the  higher;  besides,  the  reason  the  Act 
had  already  had  so  little  operation  was, 
the  expense  now  incurred  by  adoping  it. 
Why  should  that  expense  be  inflicted 
upon  them  compulsorily  ?  Such  a  change, 
be  considered,  would  render  the  Bill  in 
that  respect  much  more  than  it  was  ori- 
ginally. That,  however,  was  not  the  im- 
portant consideration  connected  with  the 
present  measure,  which  should  that  night 
engage  the  attention  of  the  House.  That 
question,  though  changed  in  form,  he 
contended  was  substantially  the  same 
which  the  House  had  twice  already  dis- 
cussed ;  for  it  was,  after  all,  the  large 
and  important  towns  that  constituted  the 
real  object  of  those  who  forced  on  the 
present  measure,  and  it  was  those  large 
towns  that  would  involve  the  whole  mis- 
chief, against  which  its  opponents  desired 
to  guard.  The  thirty-nine  boroughs  in 
schedule  C  werecomparativelyunimportant. 
Their  whole  population  was  little  more 
than  200,000/.,  their  united  property  but 
13,000/.,  and  there  were  thirteen  of  them 
which  had  no  property  whatever.  These 
small  places,  in  short,  only  rendered  the 
measure  ridiculous  on  the  showing  and 
principles  of  its  own  promoters.  Through- 
out the  discussions  of  the  Bill  in  detail, 
when  ihe  Government  were  asked  upon 
what  principle  any  of  these  insignificant 
places  were  inserted,  the  answer  was,  that 
they  might  be  struck  out,  if  objected  to, 
when  we  came  to  the  schedules.  The 
noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
conscious  that  these  were  only  an  incum- 
brance, seemed  anxious  to  court  objection 
to  them,  and|  in  fact,  struck  o£P  many 
without  suggesting  any  rule  or  reason, 
which  were  not  equally  applicable  to 
others  which  he  retained.  In  short,  the 
Bill  was  utterly  devoid  of  any  intelligible 
principle  of  selection.  It  was  neither  pro- 
perty, population,  subsisting  charters,  nor 
any  combination  of  these ;  for  as  to  pro- 
perty, thirteen  of  the  boroughs  contained 
in  the  schedules  had  none  whatever.  As 
to  population,  seventeen  of  the  boroughs 
which  had  been  inserted  in  Mr,  Perrin's 
Sill  of  last  year,  with  a  population   of 


80,000,  were  omitted  from  the  present 
Bill,  and  seventeen  others  were  retained, 
whose  united  population  only  amounted 
to  68,000.  Besides  this,  Newry,  with  a 
population  of  13,000,  and  Dungarvan,  with 
10,000,  had  been  expunged,  while  Bangor, 
Wicklow,  and  Belturbet,  with  populations 
of  2,000  each,  had  been  retained.  And 
if,  as  the  noble  Lord  had  contended  that 
night,  it  was  an  insult  to  refuse  corporate 
government  to  the  cities  and  towns  in 
Ireland,  how  could  he  reconcile  that  in- 
sult to  the  people  of  Newry  and  Dun- 
garvan? Newry  and  Dungarvan  were 
reported  by  the  Commissioners  to  have 
on  record  charters  of  incorporation,  and, 
at  all  events,  the  circumstances  of  having 
existing  Corporations  could  not  be  alleged 
as  the  ground  of  selection,  for  the  Bill 
altogether  omitted  ten  boroughs,  which 
would  be  found  in  page  eight  of  the  Cor- 
poration Report,  enumerated  under  the 
head  of  "  EfTectively  existing  Corpora- 
tions." And  >then,  as  if  to  evince  the 
entire  contempt  of  the  framers  of  the  Bill 
of  any  intelligible  rule  of  selection,  they 
first  inserted  Antrim  and  BallyshannoD, 
which  had  no  Corporations,  and  in  the 
end^lhey  rejected  Thomastown  and  Middle- 
ton,  both  of  which  had  Corporations, 
and  both  of  which  had  property,  while 
thirteen  boroughs  were  contained  in  the 
schedule  which  had  no  property.  It  was 
also  a  fact,  that  both  the  boroughs  re- 
jected, each  had  a  population  greater  than 
some  of  the  boroughs  which  were  conti- 
nued in  the  schedule.  Laying  aside,  then, 
these  comparatively  insignificant  places, 
and  assuming  that  the  real  question  at 
issue  between  the  two  sides  of  the  House 
had  reference  to  the  larger  cities  and 
towns,  the  House  came  back  to  the  point 
from  which  it  had  originally  started, 
namely,  whether  it  was  more  for  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  Ireland — the  general 
interests  of  the  country  at  large— and 
above  all,  whether  it  was  more  likely 
that  the  cities  and  towns  themselves 
should  be  well  regulated  and  quietly 
governed,  by  simply  putting  an  end  to 
the  corporate  system  that  had  so  long 
prevailed  in  Ireland,  or,  by  only  trans- 
ferring the  functions  of  the  Corporations, 
which  had  been  little  else  than  political, 
and  their  religious  exclusiveness,  which 
was  the  great  evil  they  were  charged  with, 
from  one  of  the  rival  and  contending  par- . 
ties  which  unhappily,  both  in  politics  and 
religion,  diyided  that  cpimtry  to  tbe  other. 
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Let  the  qoe^en  between  them  be  fairly 
ftnted,  and  it  was  this: — The  opposite 
9ide  of  the.  House  proposed  the  complete 
extinction  of  existing  Corporations.  To 
that  the  House  of  I^rds  assented.  The 
original  Bill  maintained  the  existing 
rights  of  freemen — provided  for  charitable 
trusts — and  vested  in  the  Crown  all  that 
related  to  the  administration  of  justice. 
Id  all  this  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  and  the  friends 
with  whom  he  acted  agreed.  But  then 
came  the  great  and  essential  difference — 
the  Bill  established  Town-Councils  and 
legalised  Debating  Societies,  with  all  the 
accompaniments  of  constant  elections, 
annual  registrations,  daily  canvassings,  the 
never-ending  trials  and  displays  of  party 
strength,  and  the  excitement  consequent 
npon  all  these.  Besides  which,  the  Bill 
proposed  to  vest  in  these  Town-Councils 
the  Corporate  property,  which  would  be 
found  scarcely  sufficient  to  defray  the 
cost  of  town- halls,  mansion-houses,  may- 
ors, town-clerks,  and  their  incidental  ex- 
penses ;  whereas,  by  the  amendments,  it 
was  proposed  to  appoint  Commissioners, 
merely  men  of  business,  to  attend  to  the 
pafing,  lighting,  and  other  corporate  du- 
ties of  the  locality,  and  to  apply  the  funds 
to  the  public  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  local  improvements  of  the  several 
cities  and  towns  to  which  they  belonged. 
He  would  take  the  Corporation  of  Dub- 
lin as  an  example ;  first,  because  he  was 
best  acquainted  with  it;  and  secondly, 
because  no  other  corporate  city  or  town 
bore  comparison  to  it  in  respect  of  popu- 
lationy  property,  or  general  importance. 
Indeed,  in  these  respects  combined,  Dub- 
lin might  be  considered  as  nearly  equal  to 
all  the  other  Corporations  put  together. 
Take  then  Dublin  alone — grant  it  a  new 
Corporation,  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
present  Bill — that  would  do  all  for  the 
purposes  of  agitation,  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  required,  and  would 
cause  the  whole  mischief  which  he  (Mr. 
Shaw)  deprecated.  He  had  been  much 
misrepresented  in  the  admissions  which 
he  had  been  said  to  make  with  respect  to 
the  Corporation  of  Dublin.  He  never 
had  admitted  that,  as  a  body,  it  was  either 
ckMCf  self-elected,  or  corrupt.  The  Com- 
otssbners  did  not,  indeed,  charge  the 
Corporation  with  corruption.  The  repre. 
sentative  body  consisted  of  about  170 
persons,  more  than  double  the  number 
which  the  present  Bill  assigned  to  it.  The 
coBstitaency  were  about  4,000,  and  they 


had  triennial  elections,  vote  by  ballot^  and 
popular  control ;  but  he  did  admit  that 
both  in  politics  and  religion  they  were  an 
exclusive  body.  Seeing,  then,  the  changes 
in  the  law  and  constitution  for  the  last 
ten  years,  and  desiring  rationally  to  regard 
and  deal  with  the  existing  condition  and 
circumstances  of  the  country,  he  did  not 
desire  that  exclusiveness  should  continue^ 
but  above  all  things  he  protested  against 
its  transfer.  The  Corporation  of  Dublin 
(and  it  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  other  im- 
portant Corporations  in  Ireland)  never  had 
been  created  for — never  had  been  suited 
to — and  scarcely  could  have  been  said 
ever  to  have  exercised  strictly — corporate 
functions.  It  had  its  paving  board,  its 
ballast  office^  its  wide-street  Commission- 
ers, and  its  whole  system  of  police,  (as 
other  Corporations  had  their  local  boards), 
entirely  independent  of  the  Corporation; 
and  upon  that  point  the  Commissioners 
observed  in  their  Report  on  the  City  of 
Dublin,  that  "  in  fact,  the  present  estab- 
lishment of  the  paving  board  is  adequate, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  clerks,  to  regu- 
late the  affairs  of  all  the  local  taxes,  if 
consolidated  under  the  same  manage- 
ment." And  a  most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  present  Bill  was,  that  it  betrayed 
the  full  consciousness,  on  the  part  of  its 
framers,  of  its  utter  inadequacy  in  a  cor- 
porate capacity,  to  perform  the  duty 
ostensibly  assigned  it ;  for  in  the  case  of 
the  city  of  Dublin^  the  Bill  expressly  et^ 
empted  all  the  existing  boards  from  any 
interference  by  the  new  Corporation. 
What  then  was  the  object  of  the  Bill,  or 
at  all  events  its  inevitable  tendency,  but 
to  inflame  political  discord,  perpetuate 
religious  animosity,  and  permanently  to 
establish  what  so  many  Acts  had  passed 
that  House  to  suppress — a  Roman  Catholic 
association  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  Witness 
the  proceedings  in  Dublin  on  this  subject. 
He  (Mr.  Shaw)  had  before  quoted  the 
resolutions  of  a  meeting  called  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  securing  the 
independence  of  the  city ;  but  the  means 
stated  in  the  resolutions  to  effect  that 
purpose,  were  the  securing  to  the  mem. 
bers  of  the  club  every  situation  of  emolu- 
ment and  influence  in  the  Corporation. 
And  here  it  was  most  important  to  ob- 
serve, that  so  far  from  there  being  any 
genuine  feeling  in  favour  of  these  new 
corporate  bodies  in  the  minds  of  the  re- 
spectable part  of  the  Irish  public,  many 
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commercial  men,  opposed  to  him  in  pdi* 
tics,  had  stated  to  him  and  to  others,  that 
their  opinion  was  favonrable  to  the  com- 

!>)ete  and  entire  abolition  of  Corporations 
n  Ireland.  He  would  not  state  any  name 
in  public,  but  he  would  be  happy  to  men- 
tion their  names  to  any  Member  on  either 
side  of  the  House,  who  would  afford  him 
the  opportunity  in  private.  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  and  in  the  absence 
of  erery  other  arg^nment,  was  the  House 
to  yield  to  the  unmeaning  cry — the  hack- 
Died  twaddle  of  ^*  Justice  to  Ireland/' 

**  No  Clime  to  bold  but  would  be  uodecstood 
A  real,  or  at  least  a  teeming  good/* 

Was  there  in  the  catalogue  of  crime  one 
that  it  had  not  been  attempted  to  per- 
petrate or  justify  under  the  desecrated 
names  of  justice  and  liberty?  Let  the 
phrase  of  ^< justice  to  Ireland"  be  well 
defined  and  properly  understood,  and  all 
would  be  ready  to  agree  to  it.  But  as 
well  might  they  confound  a  real  and  well- 
regulat^  liberty  with  a  licence  to  every 
evil  disposition  and  bad  passion  to  riot 
uncontrolled  and  with  impunity ;  as  well 
might  they  mistake  eternal  truth  for  that 
name  which  every  sectary  gave  to  his  own 
opinions;  as  well  might  they  take  their 
notions  of  an  exahed  patriotism  from  a 
late  graphic  description  of  an  Irish  patriot 
exacting  his  tribute,  as  be  content  to  take 
the  definition  of  justice  from  those  whose 
•very  word  and  action  contradicted  its 
precepts.  They  might,  perchance,  discover 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  by  its  applica- 
tion to  other  subjects  from  the  same 
quarter.  The  House  might  learn  then 
from  that  authority,  that  justice  could  not 
be  effected  as  to  Parliaments  without  their 
being  annual,  as  to  suffrage  without  its 
being  universal,  and  as  to  voting  without 
the  ballot.  Then  take  the  question  of  the 
Irish  Church.  Justice  to  it  meant  its  sub- 
version.  [Mr.  (yContwll:  No,  no.] 
What !  did  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man forget  the  short  and  pithy  sentence 
that  he  had  pronounced  in  that  respect 
-^delenda  est  Carthago  ?  As  to  the  laws, 
what  was  the  hon.  Member's  sense  of  jus- 
tice? His  sense  of  justice  was,  that  if 
they  were  not  liked,  they  ought  to  be  re- 
sisted. [Mr.  0*Connell:  No,  no.]  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said  *'  No.'* 
Perhaps  he  meant  actively,  for  that  would 
incur  danger,  and  required  courage — but 
passively ;  still,  actively  or  passitelyi  they, 
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nevertheless,  were  to  be  realHed.  Tkea 
as  to  the  House  of  Lords,  *<down  with 
them  **  was  his  cry  of  justice.  As  to  here* 
ditary  succession,  it  was  mocked  at  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  mocked  at  an 
hereditary  tailor.  What  was  his  justice 
as  regarded  the  Union  between  the  two 
countries  ?    To  repeal  it.     As  to  the  em- 


pire ?  To  dismember  it.  As  to  the  Whigs  f 
When  one  day  they  opposed  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  they  were  ••base, 
bloody,  and  brutal,**— and  the  neit,  they 
were  "noble,  generous,  and  high-minded," 
because  they  submitted  to  his  dictatioD. 
And  was  it  consistent  with  these  same 
notions  of  truth  and  justice  for  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  to  go,  as  be  had  done 
within  the  last  few  days  from  house  to 
house.and  from  meeting  to  meeting,describ' 
ingthe  highest  and  the  most  distinguish^ 
ed  men  in  the  country  as  miscreants  and 
liars,  and  in  language  that  would  disgrace  a 
frequenter  of  Billingsgate,  to  heap  upon 
them  every  abusive  epithet  ?  Was  it  from 
such  lips  as  these  that  the  Ministers  of 
this  country  and  a  British  House  of  Com- 
mons were  to  learn  the  lessons  of  justice? 
He,  too,  would  implore  for  his  country 
justice.  [Mr.  O'Cmnellt  Hear.]  Yes, 
notwithstanding  the  sneer  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  he  vroufd  earnestly 
implore  that  justice  to  Ireland  which 
would  render  to  every  man  his  due. 
Equal  laws  impartially  administered— a 
settled  and  firm  Government— saffety  for 
life— security  for  property — such  as  would 
preserve  as  well  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  ay, 
and  the  labour,  and  the  fruits  of  the  la- 
bour, of  the  poor,  from  the  grasp  of  brutal 
outrage  on  one  hand,  and  the  grasp  of 
selfish  avarice  on  the  other.  The  rro- 
testants  of  Ireland  desired  no  preference, 
This*  Bill  established  no  sectarian  distinc- 
tion— it  gave  all  eqnality  [HeaTy  heat^ 
But  he  would  intreat  the  House  not  to  do 
the  great  wrong  of  adding  the  fuel  of  such 
a  measure  as  the  present  to  the  flame  of 
political,  religious,  national  and  social 
discord,  which  had  so  long  wasted  that 
unhappy  country,  and  now  threatened  to 
consume  there  the  vitals  of  civilization. 
[Hear,  hear,]  He  would  sav  in  concla- 
sion,  with  regard  to  that  and  every  other 
question  which  had  reference  to  Ireland, 
and  he  trusted  that  in  Its  true  sense  and 
sopnd  and  sacred  spirit  the  sentiment 
would  animate  every  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  be  echoed  throughout  the 
country-^*^  fiat  justitiai  mat  cceluna." 
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Uf.OathgtanMidy  tbtt  linee  tbiisnb* 
jiet  had  eome  onder  disoutssion,  ha  had 
Bot  tht  good  fortuDe  to  ba  enabled  to  ad- 
dfeis  the    Home  upon  it  further  than 
■wkiog  a  few  obeenrationi  auffioient  to 
eiplaiii  the  petitiooi  which  he  had  pre- 
•eoted  with  respect  to  it.    He  had  listened 
with  moch  attention  to  the  speech  of  the 
light  hoD.  and  learned  Gentleman  who 
bid  just  sat  down,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
because  he  had  frequently  heard  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  make  speeches  to 
that  House  on  the  subject  of  Ireland,  to 
the  truth  of  the  assertions  and  statements 
contained  in  which  he  was  unfortunately 
never  able  to  subscribe.    But  he  was  cer- 
tamly  somewhat  surprised  that  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  should  have 
bdulged,  on  that  occasion,  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  much  that  he  had  heard  from  him 
on  former  nights ;    and  should  have  en- 
tered into  the  discussion  of  particulars  and 
details  respecting  this  measure^  from  which 
he  might  have  well  spared  the  House. 
The  remainder  of    the    right  hon.   and 
learned  Gentleman's  speech  consisted  of 
trite  observations  selected  from  some  of 
th^  prints  of  the  day ;  and  amongst  these 
was  the  assertion,  which  had  been  so 
often  reiterated,  that  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment was  forced  to  adopt  this  measure. 
Now  he  would  not  hesitate  to  state  his 
eonvietion  in    their   presence,  that    his 
Hajes^f's  Government  were  not  forced  by 
anybody  to  adopt  their  present  course. 
He  should  be  soiry  to  give  them  his  sup- 
port^ if  he  were  not  persuaded  that  thev 
were  actuated  by  no  other  feeling  with 
vespect  to  this  measure,  than  a  sincere 
denre  of  doing  justice  to  his  country; 
and  so  long  as  they  continued  to  act  in 
the  same  manner  and  spirit  towards  his 
country,  thev  should  have  his  warm  sup'^ 
port    The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  made  a  speech,  garnished  from  the 
newspapers  and  caricatures  of  the  day; 
but  be  rose  to  represent  to  the  House  the 
fiict  that  he  wss  there  the  representative 
of  a   large  constttnency  that  had  long 
panted  for  a  reforrocfin  Irish  corporations, 
and  were  now  anxiously  expecting  a  par- 
ticipation in  municipal  privileges.    They 
had  waited  paitently  for  several  years  in 
the  hope  that  that  object  would  be  accom- 
plished.   They  had  petitioned  in  the  year 
1831,  praying  for  an  extension  of  that 
corporate  reform  which  was  intended,  and 
they  patii^ntly  waited  for  the  applieation 
ef  the  principle  of  the  measures  which 


Scotland  and  Enriand  had  obtained  to 
similar  bodies  in  Ireland.    But  be  must 
say— -and  he  had  lately  an  opportunity  of 
learning  their  sentiments — that  their  in- 
dignation  could  not  be  restrained  if  their 
just  expectations  were  disappointed,  and 
that  they  did   not    at    length    get  that 
measure  of  justice  to  which  they  were  un- 
questionably  entitled.      He   had    heard 
amougf t  his  constituents  great  disgust  and 
surprise  expressed  at  the  assertions  which 
had  been  made  in  another  House  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  subject  to  the  com« 
plete  control  of  priests  and  demagogues  in 
the  large  towns.    He  could  state,  without 
fear    of   contradiction,    that  there    was 
no  foundation  for  any  such  assertion.    He 
had  the  honour  to  represent  a  town,  the 
constituency  of  which  were  as  honest  and 
independent  as  the  electors  of  any  city  la 
England  or  Scotland.  He  knew  they  would 
not  brook  the  insult  which  was  intended  to 
be  offered  them  in  another  quarter,  and  they 
felt  equal  indignation  and  surprise  at  hear* 
ing  those  who  undertook,  as  they  said,  the 
duty  of  legislating  for  them  make  aecasa<» 
tioBs  against  them,  and  attribute  motivea 
to  them  which  they  were  conscious  had  ne 
foundation  in  fact.    On  a  late  occasioa 
he  had  presided  at  a  meeting,  odnsistiag 
of  several  thousands  of  his  feUow-dtisens^ 
and  at  that  meeting  there  was  not  a  single 
RoQU^n  Catholic  priest.    Not  that  be  saw 
any  reason  why  a  priest  should  not  attend 
such  meetings  becaase  he  Uiought  a  matf 
did  not  forfeit  his  rights  of  citixenship  by 
becoming  a  priest.    But  it  was  a  hct  to 
which  he  could  bear  testin^ny,  that  the 
Roman   Catholic  priests  dki  not  attend 
political  meetings  in  the  city  which  he  re- 
presented.   They  have  quite  enough  to  do 
to  attend  to  their  religious  pursuits  and  to 
supply  the  spiritual  wants-  of  the  people* 
The  amendments  which  had  been  made 
in  the  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords  would 
have  the  effect  of  continuing  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  now  controlled  it,  that  man- 
agement of  local  taxes  which  they  had  so 
long   abused.      His    hon.    and    learned 
Friend's  (Mr.  O'Loghlen)  measure,  as  it 
was  originally  fraro^,  left  much  to  be 
remedied  in  the  local  institutions  of  the 
city  of  Cork.      It  was  only  necessary  fbr 
him  to  state  that  funds  to  the  amount  of 
30,000/.  a  year  were  raised  by  local  acts, 
and  these  were  allowed  still  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  old  corporations,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bill  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
vacancies  being  filled  up  by  electkm  from 
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tbe  citizens  as  they  were  created.  It 
would,  DO  doubt,  have  been  necessary  to 
introduce  some  further  legislative  measure 
to  meet  this  evil.  But  the  inhabitants 
relied  with  confidence  on  the  intentions  of 
the  present  Government,  as  displayed  in 
the  measures  which  they  introduced.  But 
m  the  name  of  his  constituents,  he  pro- 
tested against  the  amendments  which  bad 
been  inserted  by  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, as  he  believed  them  calculated  to 
perpetuate  those  abuses  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  such  strong  and  just  com- 
plaint. 

Mr.  Dillon  Browne  rose  under  oonstder- 
Me  excitement,  and  was  happy  that  he 
^ve  way  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork. 
He  felt  much  surprised  at  what  had 
^len  from  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin.  The  great  vehemence 
and  extraordinary  action  of  the  ri^ht  hon. 
Gentleman,  he  would  call  the  histrionic 
speech.  He  had  addressed  the  House  in  a 
manner  better  suited  to  the  boards  of  a 
county  than  of  a  British  senate.  He 
was  not  surprised  that  there  was  much 
agitation  and  discontent  in  Ireland  when 
a  person  holding  a  high  judicial  office  in 
that  country  asked  what  was  meant  by 
justice  to  Ireland.  Was  it  possible  a  judge 
of  the  land  could  be  ignorant  of  the  defin- 
ition of  the  term— or  was  it  possible  that 
lie  (Mr.  Browne)  heard  the  hon.  Gentleman 
exclaiming  against  the  principle  of  a 
people  demanding  their  just  and  legitimate 
rigbts,whilst  he  stated  at  the  same  time 
that  thejr  had  no  better  argument  to  sup- 
port their  claim  than  the  hacknied  cry  of 
juatioe  ?  He  asked  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man on  what  purer  principle  of  civil  liberty 
could  a  people  rest  their  claims  than  the 
ffreat  principle  of  equal  and  impartial 
justice  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
mdulged  in  one  oi  his  annual  tirades  against 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny.  There 
were  some  persons  who  found  it  necessary 
to  do  so  for  sinister  purposes.  It  was  the 
tenure  by  which  they  held  their  seats  in 
that  House,  and  they  did  so  to  gratify  the 
base  and  malignant  feelings  of  the  base 
and  corrupt  Carporation  of  Dublin.  An 
hoo.  and  gallant  Gentleman^  the  Member 
for  Done^,  had  felt  indignant  at  the  term 
Protestant  agitation.  He  asked  the  eallant 
Member  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  lay 
association  ?  Was  it  not  to  agitation  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (the  Mem- 
ber for  tbe  University)  owed  his  seat,  and 
was  it  not  by  that  system  that  the  hon. 


Members  for  Dublin  weve  placed  in  that 
House  ?r— was  it  not  agitation  whidi  pnk 
duced  the  dedsion  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  ? — to  that  secret  agitation  by 
which  the  Opposition  hopes  to  dissolve  tb 
present  Ministry^  for  he  was  confident  that 
they  only  sought  to  make  Ireland  and  her 
Corporations  a^eans  of  getting  into  place. 
The  Bill,  which  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
Lords^  was  calculated  to  afford  peace  and 
happiness  to  a  long-distracted  and  long- 
misgoverned  people.  The  amendments 
which  had  been  sent  down  by  that  House 
were  an  insult  to  his  country.  Tbe  Irish 
never  could^  they  never  would  receive  it 
The  question  was  were  the  whole  people  or 
were  they  not,  to  be  governed  by  the  same 
laws  ? — were  the  Irish,  or  were  they  not, 
to  have  the  same  institutions  as  the  people 
of  England  and  Scotland  ?  The  people  of 
Ireland  demanded  equal  laws — they  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  less.  If  the  Irish 
were  refused  this  full  measure  of  justice 
they  would  then  say,—'*  Give  us  back  our 
own  Parliament."  The  motion  of  the 
noble  Lord  had  his  hearty  concurrence. 

Mr.  Finch  said,  that  he  was  most 
anxious  to  approach  the  consideration  of 
the  question  wholly  divested  of  party  and 
political  feeling.  While  he  disdained^ 
therefore,  all  desire  to  treat  the  subject  as 
a  question  of  partY»  he  could  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  but  view  it  as  one  in  which  tbe 
interests  and  welfare  of  Ireland  wereneady 
concerned  ;  and  the  strong  wish  which  he 
felt  for  the  tranquillity  and  welfare  of  that 
country  would  overpower  any  other  mo- 
tive in  bringing  his  mind  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  important  measure  now 
under  discussion.  He  confessed  that, 
viewing  the  Government  Bill  in  evciy 
possible  way,  and  wishing  to  put  upon  it 
as  favourable  a  construction  as  he  could, 
he  was  nevertheless  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  it  was  not  calculated,  either  in 
its  spirit  or  substance,  to  effect  the  weUare 
of  Ireland.  Since  the  period  at  whkh 
that  country  was  admitted  to  a  particips* 
tion  in  the  blessings  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution, she  had  been  cursed  by  a  system 
of  agitation,  which  uti fortunately  existed 
there  even  up  to  the  present  honr,  and  be 
was  perfectly  convinced  that  the  Bill  pro- 
posed by  his  Majesty's  Government  would* 
under  the  plea  of  introducing  corporate 
reform,  produce  ten-fold  the  evils  it  pro- 
fessed to  remedy,  and  give  a  new  impulse 
to  agitation,  discord,  and  outrage.  He 
thought  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  British 
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Legnbtiire  to  paage  before  they  consented 
te  alM^h  one  monopoly  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  another  far  more  objectionable 
than  that  which  now  existed.  The  avowed 
object  of  the  promoters  of  the  Govern- 
ment Bill  was  to  place  corporate  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land. Now,  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  the  Catholics  should  wish  to 
possess  power ;  but  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Hoi»e  to  consider  how  far  that  power  was 
likely  to  be  nsefullv  directed,  and  whether 
it  would  be  exerted,  not  for  the  interests 
of  one  sect  or  party,  bnt  for  the  general 
good  of  all.  In  his  opinion,  the  British 
Legislature  would  be  deficient  in  duty  if 
they  sanctioned  any  measure  that  would 
remove  power  from  the  hands  of  one  party 
in  order  to  place  it  in  those  of  another. 
Tet  such  was  the  principle  for  which  his 
Majesty's  Government  contended.  If  upon 
mature  and  deliberate  consideration  the 
House  of  Lords  had  been  induced  to  come 
to  that  conclusion,  had  they  not  a  full 
right,  as  an  independent  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  to  act  upon  the  view  which 
they  bad  ta^en  ?  He  was  sure,  whatever 
might  have  been  said  to  the  contrary,  and 
however  strongly  hon.  Members  opposite 
mtght  feel  upon  the  subject,  their  own  calm 
good  sense  mnst  tell  them  that  the  House  of 
Lords  had  an  equal  right  to  exercise  their 
judgment  as  the  House  of  Commons  had 
to  decide  upon  any  measure  brought  before 
them.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  certain 
parties  who  supported  the  Government 
in  this  noeasure  had  ulterior  objects  in  view. 
The  House  had  been  told  by  a  Gentleman 
who  belonged  to  that  party,  that  nothing 
hot  the  total  extinction  of  tithes  would 
satisfy  the  people  of  Ireland.  Thus  had 
one  concession  led  to  the  demand  for 
others,  and  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  the 
effect  of  the  present  Bill  would  be  to  es- 
tablish Catholic  supremacy  in  Ireland. 
The  cry  of  justice  would  never  be  silenced 
but  by  the  granting  of  new  concessions ; 
but  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  not  to 
be  intimidated  by  agitation,  and  he  was 
equally  sure  that  the  people  of  England 
would  see  that  reason  and  justice  were  on 
the  side  of  those  who  objected  to  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  Government  Bill 
was  fottnded,  and  that  those  who  con- 
scientiously opposed  it  had  no  desire  not 
to  do  justice  to  Ireland.  Let  any  man 
look  to  the  situation  of  Ireland  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  consider  the  system 
which  bad  been  pursued  there  of  intimi- 
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dation,  violence,  and  open  violation  of 
the  law ;  let  them  but  consider  the  way 
in  which  Church  property  was  dealt  with 
notwithstanding  all  the  eiforts  of  the  Go« 
vernment  to  prostrate  the  rights  of  the 
clergy;  let  them  but  weigh  the  fearful 
consequences  which  must  necessarily 
result  if  the  present  Bill  were  passed, 
when  the  flood-gates  of  agitation  would  be 
opened,  and  tumult  and  bloodshed  would 
follow.  He  contended,  that  the  passing 
cf  the  Government  Bill  would  enable  that 
party  who  wished  to  sever  the  connexion 
between  the  two  countiies  to  put  their 
design  into  execution.  No  GovemnHent 
could  then  hope  to  administer  justice  in 
Ireland,  for  the  laws  would  be  openly  de- 
fied, and  nothing  but  the  dreadful  alterna- 
tive of  civil  war  could  restore  tranquillity. 
Debate  adjourned. 

HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Friday,  June  10,  1836. 

MiNUTJCs.]  BiujB  read  a  Second  Time ;  lastnunent  of 
Sasjne  (SeoUand.)  Bastards'  WiUs.  (SooCland.) 

PisUtioM  iNresented.  By  the  Earlof  Kinw^itl,  from  PertA» 
against  tho  Bankrapta  Estate  (SeoUand)  BilL— By  the 
Marqueai  of  Landbdowitx,  flrom  Portsmouth,  against  the 
Punishment  of  Death*  except  in  Cases  of  Muxder. 

Protestant  Church.]  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  said,  he  rose,  in  pursuance  of 
notice,  to  present  a  Petition  which  had 
emanated  from  the  Protestant  Association^ 
at  a  meeting  held,  on  the  11th  of  May,  in 
Exeter-hall.  He  regretted  that  this 
duty  had  not  devolved  on  some  more  ahle 
individual ;  hut,  as  the  petition  had  heen 
placed  in  his  hands,  he  felt  that  he  should 
be  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  a  sacred  dnty 
if  he  did  not  present  it.  When  he  said 
that  this  petition  came  from  the  Protestant 
Association,  their  Lordships  would  natn- 
rally  inquire,  what  the  title  '*  A  Protestant 
Association"  could  mean?  In  this  Protes- 
ant  country  it  did  not  at  all  surprise  him 
that  many  individuals,  professing  the  Pro* 
testant  faith,  should  feel  alarm  for  the  se- 
curity of  their  Church,  when  they  mailed 
the  extraordinary  measures  which  had  been 
recently  introduced  into  Pariiament.  He 
confessed,  that  he  participated  in  their 
alarm  ;  and  the  consequence  of  the  Sipprem 
hension  which  they  entertained  was,  that 
they  found  it  necessary  to  embody  them- 
selves for  the  protection  of  their  religion 
against  any  attacks  that  might  he  directed 
against  it  openly  or  covertly.  He  could 
not  conceal  from  himself  the  danger  which 
menaced  the  Protestant  Church,  when  he 
saw  Roman  Catholics  (whpr^were_9¥iroin 
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not  to  injure  it)  and  Dissentera  joining 
together  to  assail  it.  He,  however,  should, 
to  the  last  moment,  and  every  conscientious 
Protestant  would  pursue  the  same  course, 
resist  the  degradation  or  spoliation  of  that 
venerable  Church  to  which  this  country, 
under  Providence,  was  so  much  indebted. 
He  should  make  no  further  observations,  \ 
but  move  *'  that  the  petition  be  read  at 
lei^h." 

The  petition  was  read  at  length. 

Lora  Slourton  disclaimed  the  object 
imputed  by  the  noble  Duke  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  when  the  noble  Duke  said, 
that  they  were  united  with  the  Dis- 
senters, or  with  any  other  body  of  men, 
for  Uie  purpose  of  putting  down  the  estab- 
lishments of  the  country  in  Church  and 
State.  He  would  assure  the  noble  Duke 
that  he  had  no  such  iotentioDs:  on  the 
contrary,  he  felt  bound,  under  certain  limi- 
tations and  qualifications,  to  uphold  those 
establishments.  As  to  the  allegations  of 
the  petition  which  the  noble  Duke  had 
partially  adopted  as  truths,  he  protested 
m  the  strongest  manner,  against  charges 
at  once  so  heinous  and  so  disgraceful  in 
their  nature.  He  had  never  troubled 
their  Lordships  with  controversial  remarks 
and  polemical  discussions ;  but  he  could 
not  sit  silent  and  hear  ''perjury,"  and 
"  idolatry,"  and  "  superstition,"  and  the 
^'  tyranny  '*  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood of  Ireland  so  broadly  imputed,  with- 
out defending  himself  and  the  body  to 
which  he  belonged  against  such  cruel  and 
unjust  accusations.  As  to  the  charge  of 
infringing  his  oath,  because  he  supported 
the  Bill  of  last  year  on  the  Irish  Tithe 
Question,  in  concert  and  in  concurrence 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  he  was 
ready  at  any  time— weak,  and  feeble,  and 
unpractised  in  debate  as  he  was — to  meet, 
upon  that  point,  whatever  array  of  talent 
or  ability  might  be  embodied  against  him. 
He  saw  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbe  House, 
the  most  consummate  ability,  the  most 
splendid  attainments,  the  utmost  experi- 
ence, and  the  highest  powers  of  debate 
arrayed  against  him;  yet,  relying  solely 
upon  the  justice  of  his  cause,  he  was  will- 
ing, at  any  hour,  to  meet  that  formidable 
array  !  But  was  it  possible  that  charges 
and  allegations  were  to  be  brought  against 
a  Member  of  their  Lordships'  House, 
which  would  be  felt  to  involve  disgrace  by 
the  lowest  criminal  in  the  lowest  courts  of 
law,  or  was  he  to 'defend  himself  in  this  House 
against  allegations  that  would  stain  with 
even  deeper  pollution  the  most  polluted 


characters  of  the  kingd<»n  }  Might  he  not, 
with  all  deference  to  their  Lordships,  be 
allowed  to  ask  if  that  were  the  way  to  sas- 
tain  the  dignity  and  character  of  the  Hoose 
of  Lords,  assailed  from  without?     He  was 
a  Roman  Catholic ;  but  he  hqied,  as  he  had 
now  a  seat  in  their  Lordships'  House,   he 
was  not    there  to    soil  and    tarnish  by 
his  presence  orhis  conduct,  their  Lordships' 
bright  escutcheons  I  He  was  not  ashamed  of 
that  religion  which  he  professed,  and  whidi 
atone  time,  and  for  several  ages,  was  profess- 
edby  all  their  Lordships* ancestry.  Nay,moie 
he  would  ask— and  he  would  put  it  to  their 
own  bosoms  to  answer — were  any  of  their 
Lordships  more  ashamed  of  their  robes, 
for  having  been  worn  by  the  barons*  who, 
at  one  time,  with  a  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  at  another  time, 
with  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester,  placing  their  mitres  in  front  of 
the  battle,  extorted  from  a  John  the  Magna 
Charta,  and  the   Coi^matio  Chariarum 
from  an  Edward,  and  who  plaoed  the  li- 
berties of  Englishmen  on  a  basisp   which, 
under  all  the  shocks  of  time,  had  supported 
them  down  to  the  present  hour?    Enough 
on  this  topic.     But  he  would  say  one  word 
upon  the  tyranny — the  alleged  tyrannical 
domination  of  the  Irish  priesthood.     He 
was  the  more  disposed  to  do  so»  because 
they  were  called  upon  to  legislate,  and  in 
reality  to  amerce  Ireland  in  the  privation 
of  all  her  municipal  rights  and  privileges, 
on  the  express  ground  of  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergv  in  that  country. 
That  was  the  ground  taken  by  the  noble 
Baron  (from, the  evidence  on  the  Intimida- 
tion  Committee)   in   his  scheme  for   de- 
molishing at  one  fell  stroke  all  the  Munici- 
pal Corporations  in  Ireland.     He  might, 
therefore,  be  permitted  to  examine  a  little 
this  important  subject    If  tyrannv  it  were, 
it  was  at  least  a  tyranny  of  a  novel  kind  :-^ 
a  tyranny  in  defence  of  the  new  Magna 
Charta,     namely,    the    Act  of    1829 — a 
tyranny  in  defence  of  those  Parliamentary 
and  Municipal  Reforms,  which  had  con- 
ferred a  new  Confirmatio  Chariarum  on 
England  and  on  Scotland  !   He  challenged 
the  noble  Baron  to  state  that  single  vote-^ 
nay,  to  select  that  single  speech — he  might, 
he  believed,   add  that  single' word — which, 
during  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship^   had 
been  recorded  or  uttered  by  any  Member 
of  Parliament,  on  whose  return  any  priestly- 
influence  in  Ireland  could  have  exercised 
the  slightest  effect, — that  had   not   been 
uniformly  uttered  in  favour  and  on  the  side 
of  liberty  !     If  Ireland^were  amerced,  the 
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fine  ihat  took  away  her  municipal  rights 
wmM  be  levied,  not  on  account  of  any 
tjranoy,  Irat  on  account  of  the  ardour  and 
hoaesty  of  her  struggle  by  the  side  and  in 
behalf  of  Irish  and  British  fk'eemen.  Had 
this  priesthood  exerted  their  influence^ 
whaterer  it  might  hare  been^  in  opposition 
to  the  liberties  of  their  own  country  or  of 
England,  Ireland  might  have  retained  all 
her  corporate  rights.  That  might  be 
tjnony,  if  noble  Lords  chose  so  to  name  it ; 
but  it  was  a  tyranny  bearing  all  the  fVutts 
of  liberty,  if  it  were  a  tyranny,  it  was  in 
spnpathy  vriih  all  the  feelings  and  affec- 
tioosof  those  flocks  on  whom  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  exercised ;  and  without  a 
riagle  exception  on  the  side  of  the  liberties 
of  Great  Britain.  But  had  this  nriesthood 
BO  other  motives  that  might  ikiriv  palliate 
or  legalise  their  occasional  interference — 
(though  on  some  occasions  it  was  carried 
eren  to  an  improper  extent,) — in  their  in. 
tense  anxiety  to  send  MemlMsrs  to  Parlia. 
meat  who  might  devote  their  acauirements 
lad  serviceB  towards  bettering  the  Aite  of 
their  unlbrttinate  people  >  Tne  condition 
of  the  Irish  was  the  best  defence  of 
thetr  pastors.  Let  the  right  rev.  Bench 
place  themselves  for  a  moment  in  the 
same  situation ;  with  their  people  so  suffer- 
ing and  so  endm^ng  (a  case,  thank  Heaven, 
almost  impoesible),  would  they  utter  no 
hitter  expressions,  or  exert  no  influence  at 
dections,  if  they  conceived  good  to  their 
aflUcted  parishes  might  arise  out  of  such 
exertions.  He  could  not,  in  justice,  to 
flie  riffht  rev.  Prelates,  believe  it.  Let 
injbooy  view  the  condition  of  the  labour 
bg  people  of  Ireland,  as  exhibited  in 
IngU/s  Jieportf  or  more  diffused  in  the 
erflence  or  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 
What  a  terrific  picture  was  there  presented 
*-ft  picture  unparalleled,  for  its  deformities, 
9tk  tne  face  or  the  earth.  In  too  many 
instances,  th«  Irish  people  seemed  to  unite 
•n  the  restraints  of  tne  social  system,  with- 
out its  protection;  all  thecasuaftiesof  savage 
life  without  its  unappropriated  lands  and 
vfldemesses.  And  might  not  any  priesthood, 
vitoessinff  scenes  like  those  of  Ireland,  be 
fcrgivcn  a  they  entered  occasionally  with 
too  h^ted  feelings  into  electioneering  con- 
tests in  support  dF  those  from  whose  consti- 
tntional  exertions  they  might  hope  for  some 
Aviation  to  the  snfierings  of  their  afliicted 
ftxAs,  a  laree  proportion  of  whom,  Mr. 
logiis  said,  lived  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion ?  In  this  country  the  case  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  was  wholly  different ;  and 
RDce  the  Relief  Bill  had  passed,  they  sat 
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down  contented  with  their  lot,  excepting 
two  Members  of  Parliament  (and  those 
both  Howards,)  they  had  no  Roman  Catho- 
lic Members  in  the  Commons'  House  of 
Parliament  representing  their  particular 
interests ;  for  thev  felt  that  these  interests, 
were  safbly  connded  to  the  Protestants. 
Again,  it  might  perhaps  be  thought  on 
great  oonatitutional  questions,  and  in  those 
more  especially  involving  the  interests 
of  churdimen,  that  they  were  the  best 
guardians  of  their  own  interests ;  but  he 
contended  that  even  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Church  itself,  the  parties  most  interested 
might  not  be  the  most  iudicious  judges. 
Was  not  the  ftdl  of  the  close  borough  sys- 
tem a  case  in  point  ?  Here  also  there  was 
an  appropriation  principle.  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield  were  to  have  no  representa- 
tives in  Parliament,  lest  the  principle  which 
had  consecrated  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum 
should  be  violated  and  sacrificed  ;  whereas, 
had  the  borough  proprietors  made  timely 
sacrifices,  up  to  this  hour,  they  might  have 
retained  considerable  sway,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  have  been  still  the  popular 
Minister  (v  this  country.  It  had  been  often 
repeated,  and  perhaps  still  oftener  thought, 
that  the  Irisn  Catholics  obtained  every 
thing  they  ought  to  have  craved,  when  the 
Relief  Bill  of  1829  was  passed,  and  the 
Statute-Book  was  no  longer  a  persecutor. 
But  no  gifeater  error  could  well  exist, 
than  that  persecution  in  its  effects  ceased 
at  once  with  its  most  prominent  cause.  Aswell 
might  it  be  expected  after  a  storm  had  been 
raging  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  waves 
running  mountains  high,  that  the  agitation 
of  the  waters  was  at  once  to  subside,  and  the 
vessel  cease  to  roll,  because  the  wind  had 
stilled.  He  had  only,  in  conclusion,  to 
return  his  grateful  thanks  to  their  Lord- 
ships for  the  courtesy  they  had  shown  him. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  could  not  allow 
the  uiscussion  to  pass  without  offering  a 
few  observations.  This  was  one  of  the 
many  occasions  when  opportunity  had  been 
taken  to  villify  and  traduce  tne  Roman 
Catholics.  He  could  not  help  feeling 
deeply,  and  censuring  warmly  the  expres- 
sions that  were  contained  in  the  petition, 
when  describing  the  Roman  Catnolic  re- 
ligion. If  they  looked  at  home,  they 
would  find  that  one- third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  consisted  of 
Roman  Catholics:  and  if  they  looked 
abroad,  they  would  find  that  100,000,000 
of  their  allies  were  Roman  Catholics,  in- 
habiting the  fairest,  and  in  some  respects 
the  happiest^for  it  was  free  from  religious 
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strife  and  disseDsaon — the  happiest  portion 
of  Europe.  It  was  surely  to  be  greatly 
lamented,  if  noble  Lords  could  not  enter 
that  House  without  hearing  the  religion 
they  professed  maligned  and  slandered. 
That  was  the  principal  reason  why  he  so 
much  abstaineil  from  attending  tlieir 
Lordships'  House.  It  was  high  time  that 
such  a  system  should  be  discountenanced 
and  that  their  Lordships  should  learn  to 
conduct  themselves  within  the  rules  of 
Christian  charity,  which  taught  them  *'  to 
do  unto  others  as  they  would  wish  others 
to  do  unto  them." 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  differed  in  opi- 
nion from  the  two  noble  Lords  opposite 
with  respect  to  one  point,  for  he  believed 
that  certain  members  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  did  use  their  political  power 
for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  Protestant 
Establishment,  particularly  in  Ireland,  and 
that  they  never  would  rest  satisfied  until 
that  establishment,  which  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  British  empire,  was  destroyed.  In 
making  that  statement,  he  felt  bound  to 
say,  that  he  fully  appreciated  the  honour- 
able conduct  pursued  by  the  two  noble 
Lords  opposite  with  regard  to  the  oath 
they  both  took  on  entering  Parliament. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  said,  that  if  the 
petition  contained  a  single  allegation 
against  the  honourable  conduct  of  the 
noble  Lord  opposite,  and  of  other  persons 
of  his  religion,  connected  with  this  country, 
and  sitting  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  must  state  that  he  did  not  parti- 
cipate in  the  sentiments  of  the  petitioners 
in  that  respect.  StiU,  if  the  noble  Lord, 
and  those  other  hon.  gentlemen  to  whom 
he  had  alluded,  wished  to  stand  well  with 
the  country,  they  must  take  means  to  dis- 
connect themselves  from  that  party  which 
professes  to  be  the  representatives  of  the 
Koman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  to  prove 
that  they  did  not  share  the  feeling  which 
avowedly  influenced  the  party  to  which  he 
had  just  referred. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  had  heard  with 
pleasure  the  noble  Baroa  (Stourton)  dis- 
claim any  participation  in  the  view  taken 
of  the  Parliamentary  oath  by  those  Roman 
Catholics  whose  aim  was  the  overturning  or 
the  weakening  of  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment of  this  country.  The  noble  Lord 
said,  that  he  had  given  his  proxy  to  the 
Ministers ;  and  most  honourably  and  wisely 
might  he,  by  anticipation,  do  so,  knowing 
that  those  Ministers  were  sworn  to  defend 
the  interests  of  the  Protestant  Church. 


Of  this,  however,  he  was  sore,  that  if  the 
noble  Baron  had  been  present  and  bad 
heard  the  discussion  on  the  subject,  tbe 
minority  would  not  have  had  the  benefit  of 
the  noble  Baron*s  vote ;  and  why  did  be 
especially  state  this?  Because,  to  his 
utter  astonishment  and  grief,  the  Minister 
at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Governmeot 
had  on  that  occasion  allowed  that  tbe  met. 
sure  which  he  supported  would  be  a  grave 
and  serious  discouragement  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion  in  Ireland. 

Viscount  Melbourne  observed,  that  this 
kind  of  partial  quoting  from  former  debates 
was  exceedingly  unfair,  as  it  led  to  partial 
and  incomplete  views  of  a  subject.  The 
right  rev.  Prelate  had  just  quoted  a  sen- 
teoce  in  a  speech  of  his  (Lord  Melbourne), 
made  in  the  last  Session,  but  without  the 
context,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  tbe 
measure  under  consideration  at  that  time 
was  of  such  great  and  paramount  im- 
portance, that,  although  the  inconvenieooe 
of  it  would  in  some  respects  be  felt,  yet  it 
ought  to  be  adopted.  The  right  rev.  Pre- 
late had,  however,  with  great  unfairness, 
repeated  the  sentence  which  adverted  to 
the  inconvenience*  without  adverting  to 
the  accompanying  reasons  why  it  was  ex- 
pedient that  that  inconvenience  should  be 
borne.  Was  it  not  manifest  that  many 
legislative  propositions  might  comprehend 
one  undesirable  effect,  and  yet,  that  press- 
ing circumstances  might  render  thdr  adop- 
tion upon  the  whole  expedient.^  Why, 
the  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Bill  was, 
by  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  Bishops, 
and  other  provisions,  to  a  certain  d^ree 
discouraging  to  the  Protestant  party  in 
Ireland,  and,  to  the  same  degree,  a  triumph 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  party  in  that  coun- 
try. That  was  an  inconvenience.  But 
their  Lordships  thought  that  there  were 
greater,  more  important,  and  overbalancing 
considerations,  wnich  rendered  it  expedient 
and  necessary  that  that  measure  should 
be  passed  into  a  law.  In  fact^  in  almost 
all  great  national  questions,  it  became 
necessary  to  consider  on  which  side  was 
the  balance  of  inconvenience  and  evil. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury ,  with  reference 
to  the  Bill  to  which  allusion  bad  been 
made  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  only  object  which  the 
promoters  of  that  Bill  had  had  in  view  was 
to  carry  into  effect  the  resolution  of  Parlia- 
ment years  before,  that  tithes  should  be 
extinguished  in  Ireland. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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Corporations  (Irrland)  Misrbprb- 
asKTATioN.]   Lord  LvndhurH  presented  a 

EitKHi  from  RochdaJe,  in  favour  of  the 
h  Municipal  Corporation  Reform  Bill, 
as  amended  l^  the  House  of  Lords.  Their 
Lordships  would^  perhaps,  allow  him  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words 
00  a  subject  personnl  to  himself.  There 
were  two  descriptions  of  misrepresentation. 
The  one  was  of  the  words*  used  bv  a 
speaker;  the  other  of  the  sense  in  which 
they  were  used,  and  of  their  application  to 
his  arguiuent.  The  latter  species  of  mis* 
represeotation  was  more  artful  and  more 
mischierous  than  the  former,  because  it 
was  not  so  easily  detected  and  exposed. 
Such  miiirepresentation,  whether  of  the 
one  kiud  or  of  the  other — whether  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  demagogue  on  the  hustings, 
a  hired  mercenary,  who  had  not  inaptly 
described  himself  as  speaking  daggers,  but 
lisiug^  none,  and  as  one  whose  weapons 
were  words,  or  from  a  Minister  of  State,  in 
bis  place  in  the  Senate,  could  not  but  be 
considered  by  every  fair  and  honourable 
Mind,  he  would  not  say  contemptible,  but 
io  the  highest  degree  reprehensible  and 
unwarrantable.  The  time  would,  however, 
soon  arive,  when,  having  heard  all  the 
charges  which  could  be  brought  against 
him,  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
answering  tliem,  of  exposing  their  author, 
and  of  proving  their  uttor  futility,  whether 
they  bad  reference  to  what  he  might  have 
said  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  or  what  he 
might  have  said  standing  in  his  place 
among  their  Lordships. 

Viscount  Melbourne  hoped  the  noble 
and  Iearne<l  Lord  would  be  able  to  defend 
cr  explain  the  expressions  to  wliicli  he  had 
alluded.  Considering  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case— considering  the  great  station 
which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
occupied  in  the  State — considering  his 
hi;{h  abilities,  and  his  eminent  qualifica- 
tioos,  he  never  experienced  more  surprise, 
or  sorrow,  or  deeper  feelings  of  regret,  with 
reference  both  to  the  interests  of  their 
Lordships  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
country,  than  at  the  speech  which  he  con- 
cdved  he  had  heard  from  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  occasion  in  question. 

Lord  Lyndhurgt  replied,  that  to  those 
noble  Lords  who  had  heard  him  on  that 
occasion,  he  was  quite  sure  that  no  ex- 
planation whatever  was  necessary.  The 
BoUe  Viscount  must  have  suspended  his 
attention  to  what  had  fallen  from  him 
(Lord  Lyndhurst)  on  that  occasion,  or  he 
would  not  bare  said,  that  it  required  defence 
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or  explanation.  The  present  was  not  the 
proper  time  or  opportunity  for  such  an 
explanation;  and  he  would,  thereforei 
satisfy  himself  for  the  present  with  ap- 
pealing to  the  recollection  of  those  of  their 
Lordships  who  had  done  him  the  honour 
of  attending  to  his  words. 

Bishopric  of  Durham.]  On  the  Order 
of  the  Day  for  receiving  the  Report  on  the 
Bishopric  of  Durham  Bill  with  Amend- 
ments, 

The  Manjuess  of  Lansdowne  observed, 
that  his  original  impression  was,  that  the 
Courts  of  Pleas  and  Chancery  in  the 
Bishopricof  Durham,  ought  to  be  abolished ; 
but  that  further  inquiry  was  previously 
necessary.  With  a  view  of  facilitating  that 
inquiry,  and  at  the  same  time  of  preventing 
any  delay  in  the  abolition  of  those  Courts, 
should  it  be  deemed  expedient  to  abolish 
them,  he  should  propose  to  their  Lordships 
to  adopt  the  suggestion  which  had  been 
made  by  a  noble  and  learned  Lord,  and  to 
transfer  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county 
palatine  of  Durham  from  the  Bishop  to  the 
Crown.  That  would  enable  the  Crown, 
after  the  inquiry  was  terminated,  to  deal 
with  the  Courts  in  question  as  circum- 
stances might  warrant.  He  begged,  there- 
fore^ to  be  understood,  that  though  he  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  of  the  Bill  the  clauses 
which  abolished  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  the 
Court  of  Chancery  (there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  County  Courts  ought  to  be  abolished), 
he  did  not  by  that  proposition  mean  it  to  be 
inferred,  that  it  was  essential  to  continue 
the  existence  of  those  Courts  further  than 
the  inquiry  might  prove  to  be  expedient. 

The  Marquess  or  Londonderry  was  glad 
that  his  Majesty's  Government  had  at 
length  condescended  to  look  into  the  Bill. 
They  now  perceived  that  what  he  had  stat-ed 
on  the  subject  was  well  founded.  The 
last  clause  of  the  Bill  it  seemed,  however, 
was  to  be  retained.  To  that  clause  he 
entertained  so  strong  an  objection,  that  it 
was  h  s  intention  to  move  that  it  be  ex« 
punned.  Its  adoption  would  open  a  door 
to  what  was  called  Ecclesiastical  Reform, 
which  their  Lordships  would  find  it  diificult 
again  to  shut. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  the 
last  clause  of  the  Bill  had  already  been 
frilly  discussed  and  satisfactorily  explained. 
There  was  now  a  large  property  belonging 
to  the  see  of  Durham.  But  certain  por- 
tions of  that  revenue  were  to  be  taken  away 
for  the  purpose  of  being  applied  to  other 
ecclesiastical  purposes.    There  was  now  no 
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Bhhop  of  Durham.  It  would  be  incon- 
venient,  however,  to  allow  the  see  to  remain 
yaoant.  But  if  a  Bishop  of  Durham  were 
to  be  appointed,  without  the  adoption  of 
the  last  clause  in  the  Bill,  it  would  be  an 
eictraordtnary  thing  first  to  invest  the 
Bishop  with  all  the  revenue  of  the  see,  and 
then  to  take  away  a  portion  of  it.  The  sole 
object  of  the  clause  to  which  the  noble 
Marquess  objected,  was  to  declare  that 
although  the  Bishop  to  be  appointed  to  the 
see  of  Durham  was  to  have  all  the  revenues 
of  the  see,  yet  that  that  arrangement 
should  be  subject  to  any  alteration  that 
Parliament  might  subsequently  think 
proper  to  adopt  With  respect  to  the 
Courts  of  Pleas  and  Chancery  sufficient 
information  had  not  been  obtained.  When 
that  information  was  fhrnished,  they  would 
be  dealt  with  as  circumstances  should 
direct* 

Lord  Abinger  concurred  generally  in  the 
proposition  o?  the  noble  President  of  the 
Council*  He  (Lord  Abinger)  had  drawn 
up  a  short  clause  to  efiect  that  which  it 
was  proposed  to  effect  by  a  long  clause, 
that  had  been  introduced  into  the  Bill. 
But  he  wished  to  guard  himself  against 
being  responsible  for  the  latter. 

Lord  Ellenhortmgh  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Act  for  the  regulation  of  the 
revenues  of  the  see  of  Durham  was  to  have 
a  retrospective  effect ;  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  it  was  to  have  date  from  the  time 
of  its  passing,  or  from  the  day  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  new  Bishop.  Tn  his 
opinion  it  would  be  better,  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity,  that  the  diminution  of  the 
revenues  should  commence  from  the  passing 
of  the  Act. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  repeated 
the  objections  he  had  on  the  former  debates 
urged  against  the  lastdause,  and  contended, 
that  the  observations  of  the  right  reverend 
Prelate,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
wherein  he  proclaimed  himself  the  advo- 
cate of  vested  rights,  supported  the  view 
he  took  of  that  clause. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  alto- 
gether differed  fh)m  the  noble  Marquess  in 
the  conclusion  he  drew  from  his  observa- 
tions on  a  former  debate.  It  was  because 
he  was  the  advocate  of  vested  rights  that 
he  approved  of  the  last  clause  of  the  Bill. 
That  clause  intimated  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  Parliament,  not  to  allow  a  rested 
right  to  accrue,  which — should  they  how- 
ever resolve  upon  carrying  into  effect  the 
recommendations  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
misaioners^^they  would  have  to  meddle 
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with,  and  therefore  it  had  his  entire 
sanction.  With  respect  to  the  date  from 
whence  the  diminution  should  take  efiecti 
it  was  his  opinion,  that  it  should  be  the 
day  of  the  demise  of  the  late  Bishops 
That,  however,  was  a  point  for  further 
consideration. 

Lord  Denman  regretted,  that  the  Bill 
was  not  likely  to  pass  in  the  shane  in  whioh 
it  had  readied  that  House,  ai  he  thought 
tliat  it  was  most  desiraUe  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  Durham  should  be  assltni- 
lated  in  Durham  as  in  every  other  county 
of  England.     In  deference,  however>  to  the 
wishes  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  and, 
as  he  understood  it,  of  the  House  generally, 
he  was  prepared  to  admit,  that  it  would  be 
improper  to  proceed  to  the  destruction  of 
any  existing  Court  of  justice » without  the 
ordeal  of  a  previous  inquiry.     He  hoped 
however,  that  that  inquiry  would  not  meet 
with  any  delay,  so  that  a  settlement  of  the 
Question  might  take  place  in  the  present 
Session.     Much  had  been  said  of  the  local 
advantages  derived  by  the  county  of  Dur^ 
ham  from  the  holding  of  palatinate  Courts, 
but  as  far  as  his  means  of  information  went, 
those  advantages  were  imaginary.    Their 
Lordships,  perhaps,  were  not  aware  that  those 
Courts  held  their  sittings  for  the  most  ]Nurt 
in  London.  It  was  only  on  Friday  evening 
last  that  the  Palatinate  Court  of  King's 
Bench  of  Durham  (of  which  he  chanced  to 
be  Chief  Justice)  sat  in  his  chamber  at 
Sergeants'- Inn.     It  therefore  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  very  odd  kind  of  local  advantage 
that  was  derived  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  of  Durham.    Of  the  Durham  Court 
of  Chancery  he  knew  little ;  but  he  required 
nothing  more  than  what  had  been  stated 
in  that  House  to  arrive  at  the  conclnsion 
that,  practically,  that  Court  could  be  of 
very  little  use  to  the  inhabitants  of  Durham. 
It  had  been  stated,  that  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Chancery  bar  presided 
over  that  Court     If  so,  it  was  obvious  that 
its  business  must  be  principally  transacted 
in  the  law  chambers  in  London,  and  that, 
for  all  good  purposes,  it  might  as  well  be 
disposed  of  at  Westminster.    He  regretted 
much    that  the    present    opportunity  of 
assimilating  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  county  of  Durham  to  that  in  force 
throughout  the  kingdom,  had  not  been 
more  unanimously  agreed  upon;   but  he 
confidently  hoped  nothing  but  the  result  of 
a  solemn  and  deliberate    inquiry  would 
induce  Parliament  to  reject  the  proposition 
originallv  contained  in  the  Bill  to  adopt 
a  general  uniformity,  fifgq^aiiale 
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The  Marqaess  of  Lansdowne  said^  that 
in  ooiD|diance  with  the  saggestions  which 
had  been  made  to  hiniy  he  had  oo  objection 
to  onit  in  the  present  Bill  the  clause  re- 
specting CoronerS)  on  condition  that^  if 
further  inquiry  proved  favourable  to  its 
adoptMMij  it  might  be  inserted  in  the 
Apjoopriation  of  the  See  of  Durham 
Bevennea*  Bill. 

Report  agteed  to  with  amendments. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Friday,  June  10,  1836. 

lfiivfBS.3  PMitians  pruented.  By  wronl  Hoif •  MsM&kns> 
bem  -wmiam  V)tum,  fior  the  Uoon  to  Adhtre  to  the  Pro- 
viciana  ci  the  Munidpal  Corpontknt'  (Ireland)  Bill,  w 
(viginaDy  poeed  by  them. — ^By  screral  Hon.  Membkrs, 
ihm  TKrioas  Plaeet,  for  AboUtkm  of  TUhei  (Iretand).— By 
Mr.  Jofn  FixLDBr  and  Ur*  HAJmuiTf  from  various 
Ptaen,  iv*iiMt  the  Factories'  Act  Amendment  BilL—By 
levoal  Bom.  Msvbkrs,  from  various  Places,  agwnst 
iha  Tvnplke  Trastt*  Coowdidatton  BUL— By  Mr.  Pluwf- 
ns,  ftom  Csa>irtwiry,  a^afaist  the  Tithasf  Gonunutatioo 
BUL— By  several  Hov.  VLxuBMtiM,  from  various  Places, 
fo  Abolition  of  Tithes  (Ireland). 

M&«  GoRB  Jones — The  Dbrbt  Ma. 

GISTRATB8.']  Viscount  Morpetk,  in  rising 
to  present  a  Petition  from  the  Derry  Ma- 
gtftratesy  had  to  apologise  to  the  genUeraen 
hj  whom  it  was  signed,  as  well  as  to  the 
hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  R.  Bateson),  for 
the  dekj  which  had  occurred  in  its  pre- 
sentstion.  The  petition  had  been  by  some 
acddent  mislaid  in  the  office,  and  he  re. 
gretted  exoeedioglj  that  sudi  a  circum- 
stmoe  shonld  have  occurred.  The  petition 
was  as  follows  :~- 

"  To  the  right  honourable  and  honourable  the 
Knights,  Uitisensy  and  Burgesses  in  Parha- 
meot  assembled, 
**  The  humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Ma- 
gistrates of  the  Barony  of  Loughinshollen 
in  the  County  of  Londonderry,  Ireland, 
**  Most  humbly  Showetb,Tbat  in  the  evidence 
given  before  a  Committee  of  your  honourable 
House  on  the  subject  of  Orange  Lodges  in  I  re- 
land  by  Mr.  John  Gore  Jones,  a  stipendiary 
magistrate,  lately  stationed  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, who  had  asserted  as  matters  of  fact  that 
jour  petitioners  are  partial  magistrates— that 
they  are  partisans — that  the  country  has  no 
confidence  in  them,  and  that  they  are  Orange- 


**  That  when  your  petitioners  heard  of  this 
evidence  having  been  given  before  your 
Uooouiable  House,  they  met  together,  by 
requisition  from  the  Lieutenant  of  their 
Coooty,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what 
they  should  do;  and  as  it  appeared  that 
Mr.  Jones  was  protected  by  the  privilege  of 
Parliament  from  an  action  at  law,  for  any 
evidence  given  before  a  Committee  of  vour 
honourable  House,  your  petitioners  had  no 
ooTHleft  for  them  to  pursuei  but  to  contra- 


dict, in  the  fullest  and  roost  decided  manner, 
the  statements  contained  in  such  evidence,  so 
far  as  regarded  them,  which  they  did. 

'*  That  your  petitioners  applied  through  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  county,  to  bis  excellency  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  to  cause  an  investigation  to 
be  made  into  the  statements  contained  in  Mr. 
Jones's  evidence,  which  his  Excellency  declined 
granting,  on  the  grounds  that  Mr.  Jones  had 
intimated  his  intention  of  proceeding  by  action 
against  your  petitioners,  for  an  alleged  libel 
contained  in  their  resolutions. 

"  That  your  petitioners  again  memorialed  his 
Excellency,  stating  the  peculiar  hardship  of 
their  case ;  that  Mr.  Jones  was  protected  by 
the  privilege  of  Parliament,  from  any  legal 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  your  petitioners, 
and  your  petitioners  humbly  prayed  of  his  Ex- 
cellency to  take  their  case  into  further  oon« 
sideration. 

*^  That  in  consequence  of  this,  his  Excellency 
removed  Mr.  Jones  from  this  district,  and  re- 
commended your  petitioners  to  have  their  case 
submitted  to  your  honourable  House. 

'*  Relying  on  the  justice  of  your  honourable 
House,  your  petitioners  humbly  pray,  that 
your  honourable  House  will  be  pleased  to  order 
a  copy  of  the  correspondence  between  his 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  your  pe- 
titioners, together  with  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
John  Gore  Jones,  before  the  Committee  on 
Orange  Lodges,  to  be  laid  before  you,  from 
which  your  petitioners  hope  your  honourable 
House  will  see  sufficient  grounds  to  direct  a 
competent  person  to  be  sent  to  this  district, 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  allegations 
made  against  your  petitioners,  by  Mr.  Jones, 
in  his  evidence  before  said  Committee,  and 
also  into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Jones,  whilst 
stationed  in  this  district  as  a  stipendiary 
magistrate. 

And  your  petitioners  will  pray.      (Signed) 

Willim  Lenox  Cunningham,  JJP.,  D.L. ; 
Rowley  Miller,  J.P.;  John  Waddy,  J.P. ;  H. 
J.  Heyland,  J.P.;  H.  B.  Hunter,  J.P. ;  John 
R.  Miller,  J.P. ;  A.  Spots  wood,  J.  P.;  William 
Graves,  J.P. ;  George  William  Blathvrayte, 
J.P. ;  John  Ilill,  J.P.;  John  Stevenson,  J.P. ; 
James  Clarke,  J.P.'' 

He  felt  bound  to  say,  that  Mr.  Gore 
Jones  had,  in  many  instances,  proved 
himself  a  good  and  efficient  public  officer, 
but  in  justice  to  the  magistrates  alluded  to 
in  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Jones,  he 
must  say,  that  the  censure  contained  in 
that  evidence  wasof  a  very  unmeasured  and 
indiscriminate  character,  and  was  not  de- 
served by  these  gentlemen.  The  Govern- 
ment did  not  make  any  complaint  against 
these  magistrates— and  he  had  every  dis- 
position to  believe  that  the  magistrates  in 
question  discharged  their  duties  fairly  and 
conscientiously.  Moreover,  as  a  practical 
proof  Uiat  the  Goyemmenl/^id  not  adopt 
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the  charges  as  true,  they  have  removed 
Mr.  Gore  Jones  from  the  county  of  Lon- 
donderry; and  although  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  Government  ultimately  to 
remove  him  from  the  police  altogether, 
they  have  not  as  yet  appointed  him  to  any 
other  situation.  If  the  Committee  before 
whom  the  evidence  had  been  given  were 
DOW  sitting,  he  thought  the  magistrates 
had  fair  grounds  for  demanding  permis- 
sion to  go  into  a  rebutting  case.  As,  how- 
ever, that  Committee  had  closed  its  la- 
bours, and  as  the  circumstances  complained 
of  occurred  in  another  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  taw  DO  reasonable  ground  for 
granting  the  prayer  of  the  petition  respect- 
ing the  inquiry.  Besides,  as  the  Orange 
body  no  longer  existed — as  they  had 
dissolved  themselves  in  a  most  creditable 
manner  to  the  heads  of  that  institution — 
and  he  should  never  lose  an  opportunity 
of  bearing  his  testimony  in  favour  of  their 
conduct — he  did  hope,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  that  the  matter 
would  not  be  pressed  farther. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson,  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives for  the  county  Londonderry, 
begged  to  offer  a  few  remarks  to  the 
House.  With  regard  to  the  grievance  of 
which  the  petitioners  complained,  he 
hoped  that  a  portion  of  that  justice  of 
which  the  House  heard  so  much  might  be 
extended  to  them,  and  that  their  conduct, 
as  magistrates,  would  be  fully  and  fairly 
investigated.  With  regard  to  the  delay 
which  had  occurred  in  the  presentation  of 
the  petition,  he  had  no  wish  to  impute 
improper  motives  to  the  noble  Lord  in 
keeping  it  back ;  and  he  was  sure  he  was 
but  speaking  the  sentiments  of  all  the  Irish 
members  who  had  occasion  to  have  com- 
munications with  the  noble  Lord,  when  he 
said  that  they  were  invariably  treated  with 
the  greatest  courtesy  and  attention.  The 
origin  of  the  complaint  preferred  by  the 
magistrates  of  Derry,  who  signed  the  pe- 
tition, was  as  follows: — Mr.  Gore  Jones 
was  examined  as  a  witness  before  the 
Orange  Committee,  which  s<it  last  session. 
That  person  in  the  course  of  his  evidence 
preferred  grave  and  deliberate  charg^es 
against  the  magistrates  in  question.  He 
accused  them  all  of  being  Orangemen,  of 
being  violent  party  men,  and,  moreover, 
he  distinctly  accused  them  of  not  doing 
justice  at  their  petty  sessions.  When  the 
magistrates  heard  of  this  they  communi- 
cated with  hotd  Garvagh,  the  Lord-Lieu- 
t^oaot  of  tbQ  couQty.    A  meeting  of  the 


magistrates  of  the  barony  was  betd»  and 
resolutions  were  entered  into,  demanding 
inquiry.  The  meeting  came  to  resolutions^ 
a  copy  of  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  It 
appeared  that  Mr.  Gore  Jones,  in  the 
course  of  his  examination  before  the  Com- 
mittee, was  asked  the  following  question  : 
— "  Are  there  many  of  the  magistrates  in 
that  district  avowed  or  reputed  Orange- 
men ? — I  should  say  the  whole  of  them 
were,  that  is  my  belief."  With  respect  to 
the  processions,  Mr.  G.  Jones  was  asked — 
"  Have  the  magistrates,  on  these  proces- 
sion days,  attended  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging their  duty  in  suppressing  those 
processioQS  after  the  Act  became  the  law 
of  the  land  ?— >I  never  heard  of  any  doing 
it.  In  that  district  ?— Never."  Now 
what  would  the  House  think  of  the  vera- 
city of  this  Mr.  Gore  Jones  when  he 
stated  that  not  one  of  these  eleven  gentle- 
men was  at  the  time  or  ever  had  been  an 
Orangeman — with  the  exception  of  one 
who  had  belonged  to  the  society  in  1798, 
the  year  of  the  rebellion,  and  had  never 
since  joined  it.  M  r.  Gore  Jones,  it  ap- 
peared, was  examined  with  respect  to  the 
petty  sessions,  and  was  asked  the  follow* 
ing  question  :— *'  Have  you  attended  the 
petty  sessions  frequently  ?— Always.  1 
make  a  rule  never  to  be  absent  from  any 
petty  sessions  within  my  reach."  His 
answer  was  explicit  enough.  But  what 
would  the  House  think  of  this  person,  when 
he  (Sir  R.  B.)  informed  them  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  magistrates  at  these 
sessions  was  matter  of  record,  and  in  re- 
ferring to  these  records  it  was  discovered 
that,  at  that  time,  he  had  been  two  years 
at  Portgienone,  and  had  attended  only 
twice  at  Kilrea,  once  at  Maghera,  once  at 
Magherafelt,  and  never  at  Moneymore. 
The  magistrates  called  upon  him  to  pro- 
duce the  evidence  upon  which  he  grounded 
his  opinion  of  them ;  and  as  he  did  not 
comply,  ihey  felt  justified,  individually  and 
col  leer  ively,  in  sayinp:  that  his  statements 
were  not  only  not  founded  in  fact,  but 
were  diiect  falsehoods.  The  noble  Lord 
had  stated,  (hat  Government  did  not 
impute  any  blame  to  the  magistrates,  but 
he  wished  he  had  gone  further,  and  said 
that  there  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to 
support  the  charge  made  by  Mr.  Gore 
Jones.  That  person  was  the  paid  agent 
of  the  Government,  and  the  Government 
was,  therefore,  answerable  for  his  conduct. 
It  was  well  known  that  if  any  charge, 
however  trivial,  was  preferred  against  « 
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magktnite,  no  matter  bow  iofamous  the 
character  of  the  accuser   might    be,  an 
infestigatioD  was  immediately  ordered  by 
the  Government.     But  here  were  eleren 
genUemen  whose  characters  were  maligned 
—eleven  gentlemen  of  high  station,  and 
of  both  parties — for  there  were  Whigs  and 
Tories  amongst  them,  whose  conduct  has 
been  publicly  assailed,  and  yet  an  inquiry 
has    been    refosed.      Mr.    Gore    Jones 
threatened   the  magistrates  with  a  prose- 
cation  for  libel.     The  magistrates  courted 
inqoiry  even  in  that  way,  but  as  he  did 
not  proceed  with  his  action,  the  magis- 
trates feh  that  there  was  no  way  left  them 
bat  to  demand  inquiry  from  the  House  of 
Commons,    in  order  to    free    themselves 
from  all  stain.     Those  gentlemen  who  had 
been  so  wantonly  assailed,  were  ready  to 
prove  before  any  tribunal  that  there  was 
Dot  one  particle  of  truth   to  sustain  the 
accusation.     The  noble  Lord  stated,  that 
he  bad  removed  this  person  from  the  dis- 
trict, but  that  it  was  not  intended  to  dis- 
miss him.     U  he  had  acted  improperly  in 
the  county  Derry  he  was  un6l  to  hold  a 
situation  any  where  else — and  if  properly, 
the  magistrates  ought  to  have  been  deprived 
of  their  commissions.    He  should  not  have 
entered  upon  this  branch  of  the  question 
had  not  the  noble    Lord  said,  that   Mr. 
Jones  was  a  useful  officer.     He  had  never 
seen  Mr.  Gore  Jones  in  his  life,  but  he 
bad  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  his  con- 
duct as  a  stipendiary  ma^^istrate  was  most 
tyrannical  and  illegal.     He  had  acted  on 
more  than  one  occasion  in  a  most  illegal 
manner — he  had  taken  the  law  into  his 
own  hands,  and  set  the  opinions  of  the 
magistrates  at  deBance.     On  the  12th  of 
Joly  last  he  went  into  the  town  of  Bellaghy 
aocf  took  two  guns  from  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Kennedy — one  a  registered  gun 
a»d  the  other  a  yeomanry  musket.     He 
committed  a  most  wanton  outrage  upon 
the  man,  and  struck  him  with    a  stick. 
Luckily  this  happened  during  the  time  of 
divine  service,   when    the    people    were 
absent,  or  it  was  hard  to  say  what  might 
have  been  the  result.     He  went  on  the 
13lh  of  July  into  the  town  of  Kilrea,  with 
a  party  of  military.     He  was  told  by  Mr. 
Waddy,  a  magistrate,  that  there  was  no 
apprehension    of   any   disturbance.     Mr. 
Jones,  however,  in    a  most  intemperate 
manner,  followed  the  Orangemen,  a  colli- 
sion ensued,  stones  were  thrown,  and  one 
of  the  officers  was  struck  with  a  stone. 
Eleven  or  twelve  respectable  farmers  were 
takea  up  and  tried  b^fgre  Baron  Peone* 


father.  It  was  proved  upon  the  trial 
distinctly,  that  no  riot  or  disturbance 
whatever  would  have  taken  place  if  Mr. 
Jones  had  not  interfered.  It  was  he,  in 
fact,  created  the  riot,  and  the  Judge  in 
his  charge  to  the  jury  stated  that  no  riot 
would  have  taken  place  but  for  him.  The 
men  were,  of  course,  acquitted,  and  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  homes.  This 
was  but  one  of  many  instances  in  which 
Mr.  Jones  had  acted  most  improperly. 
He  apprehended  three  men  of  the  name 
of  Patterson,  on  suspicion  of  having  com- 
mitted an  outrage  in  a  burial  ground.  He 
took  the  first  two  magistrates'  horses,  and 
conveyed  them  into  the  county  of  Antrim. 
He  detained  them  prisoners  two  nights 
and  three  days,  examined  them  on  oath 
respecting  the  outrage,  and  also  respecting 
some  gunpowder  and  two  guns  he  found 
in  Patterson's  house.  They  were  dis- 
charged without  trial.  Patterson  said,  he 
got  the  powder  from  Hall,  of  Bellaghy, 
who  he  afterwards  summoned  before  him 
for  halving  sold  gunpowder,  and  convicted 
him,  which  he  had  no  right  to  do.  He 
committed  him  to  gaol,  there  to  abide  for 
six  months,  or  pay  a  penalty  of  twenty 
pounds.  The  men  afterwards  memorialed 
the  Lord- Lieutenant,  and  were  liberated. 
He  was  sorry  to  trouble  the  House  at  such 
length,  but  when  the  characters  of  highly 
respectable  gentlemen  were  assailed,  he 
thought  it  was  not  too  much  for  the  noble 
Lord  either  to  grant  inquiry  or  publicly 
state  that  the  accusations  were  totally 
unfounded. 

Captain  Jones  coincided  in  all  that  had 
fallen  from  his  hon.  Colleague.  The 
public  notice  which  he  had  no  doubt 
would  be  taken  of  what  occurred  that 
night  would,  he  thought,  be  sufficient  to 
show  how  completely  unsupported  the 
charges  were. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Factories.]  Lord  Ashley  begged  to 
ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  take  any  further  proceedings  in 
the  Factory  Bill  ? 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  said,  that  he  had 
allowed  the  measure  to  drop,  it  not  being 
the  intention  of  Government  to  persevere 
with  it.  After  the  division  of  the  other 
night,  it  seemed  to  them  that  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  carry  the  Bill ;  and 
if  it  were  finally  carried,  it  would  only  be 
against  the  sense  of  so  large  a  bodv  of  the 
Hgusei  as  to  render  aoy  effort  of  the  kin^ 
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unadvisftble.  In  withdrawing  the  Bill, 
howaver,  he  begged  to  say,  that  he  con- 
sidered the  responsibility  to  rest  with  the 
Hoase  of  Commons* 

Sir  Frbdkrick  Trbvch  akd  Mr. 
RiOBT  Wason.]  The  Speaker  said,  I 
beg  leave,  before  the  House  proceeds  to 
any  further  business,  to  draw  their  atten- 
tion  to  the  special  Report,  which  has  been 
this  day  made,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  South  Durham  Railway  Bill. 

[The  Report  was  read.] 

The  Speaker:  Of  the  two  hon.  Mem- 
bers  who  were  ordered  by  this  House  to 
attend  in  their  places  forthwith,  one  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Scarborough, 
is  now  present.  I  am  informed  that  a 
messenger  has  been  sent  to  the  residence 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Ipswich,  and  not 
finding  him  at  home,  the  messenger  has 
been  directed  to  wait  his  return,  that  he 
may  serve  him  with  the  notice  to  attend 
in  his  place  forthwith.  In  the  mean  time 
it  is  my  duty,  without  entering  upon  the 
merits  of  the  question,  to  call  upon  the 
hon.  Member  who  is  in  his  place,  to  give 
the  House  an  assurance  that,  as  far  as  he 
is  concerned,  the  affair  shall  not  proceed 
any  further  until  both  Members  are  in 
their  places  in  the  House. 

Sir  Frederick  Trench:  I  will  briefly 
state  to  the  House  the  circumstances  as 
they  occurred,  and  the  position  in  which  I 
am  placed.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Ipswich  had  made  a  very  absurd 
motion  in  the  South  Durham  Railway 
Committee,  a  resolution  which,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  was  not  only  very  absurd- 
Mr.  Lambton:  I  rise  to  order,  and  to 
suggest,  that  in  the  absence  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Ipswich,  it  would  be  better  to 
abstain  from  any  statement  as  to  what  has 
taken  place. 

The  Speaker :  The  House  having  had 
this  matter  reported  to  them,  are  bound 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  facts.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  being  in  his  place,  I 
call  upon  him,  without  entering  into  the 
question,  to  give  his  assurance  that  he 
will  not,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  be  a 
party  to  any  hostile  proceedings  in  conse- 
quence of  what  has  occurred  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Wason. 

Sir  Frederick  Trench :  I  have  no  diffi- 
culty whatever,  Sir,  in  submitting  myself 
to  your  judgment  and  that  of  the  House ; 
and  I  have  double  pleasure  in  doing  so  on 
this  occasion,  because  1  have  already  put 
myself  in  a  position  which  doo9  not  re« 


quire  that  I  should  take  any  further  no- 
tice of  the  matter. 
Subject  was  dropped. 

MUNIOIPAIi  COBVORATIOMB  (IrBLAMD) 

Lords'  Ambndmbnts— Aojournbd  db- 
BATB.]]  On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  re. 
suming  the  Adjourned  Debate  on  the 
question  of  disagreeing  to  the  Lords' 
Amendments  to  the  Corporation  Bill  for 
Ireland,  having  been  reao^ 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  said,  be  hoped 
that  be  should  not  be  considered  pe- 
sumptuous  if  he  stated  thus  early  his 
sentiments  upon  the  question.  He  had 
been  intrustea  with  various  petitions  from 
Catholics  and  Protestants  praying  the 
House  to  reject  the  Amendments  ci  the 
Lords^  and  to  those  petitions  he  was 
anxious  to  do  justice ;  but  he  reouired 
peculiar  indulgence,  because  he  could  not 
concur  in  the  proposition  made  on  either 
side  of  the  House.  He  was  himself  a  Pro- 
testaut,  and  naturally  felt  anxious  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Church.  But  he  could  not 
conceal  from  himself  that  the  means  taken 
by  the  Protestant  interest  to  maintain  itsi 
ascendancy  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
great  evils  of  Ireland.  The  Bill  as  an* 
giually  introduced  by  his  Majesty's  Gou 
vernment,  went  to  destroy  that  monopolv 
of  power  in  the  Corporations  of  Ireland, 
which  the  Protestants  had  so  long  enjoyed. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  Session  an 
amendment  was  moved  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  the  opposition  side  of  the  House, 
with  the  view  of^omitting  from  the  Address 
that  passage  which  spoke  of  the  necessity 
of  giving  equal  municipal  rights  to  Ireland, 
as  had  been  given  to  England  and  Scot- 
land. That  amendment  was  negatived  by 
a  majority  in  this  House,  but  a  similar 
amendment  was  adopted  by  a  still  greater 
majority  in  the  other  House.  Ministers 
afterwards  introduced  a  Bill  which  went 
to  establish  fifty  Municipal  Corporations  for 
Ireland.  That  Bill  was  sent  up  to  the 
Lords,  though  it  was  known  that  the 
Lords  would  reject  it.  The  Lords  did  not 
reject  the  whole  Bill,  but  they  rejected  its 
principle  by  abolishing  all  Municipal  Cor- 
porations m  Ireland.  But  now  nis  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  proposed  that  twelve  towns 
shall  have  Municipal  Corporations  instead 
of  fifty  ;  thus  annihilating  no  less  than 
thirty-eight  Corporations.  He  asked  whe- 
ther this  was  sustaining  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  whether  it  was  not 
rather  admitting  that  the  Peers  had  been 
right  ?  The  twelve  Corporations  were  to 
bare  nayon  fmd  towiKooncib,  but  tbt 
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rest  wore  to  be  left  to  the  provisioDS  of 
the  9tli  George  4th.    If  that  Statute  were 
snffident  for  the  thirty-eight  Corporations, 
why  was  it  not  also  sufficient  for    the 
twdfe  ?  Aooordiog  to  the  statement  of  the 
noUe  Lord,  four  towns  with  a  population 
of  lO^OOO,  and  four  others  with  a  popula* 
tion  of  9,000  personsi  were  excluded  from 
the  twelve  fnivileged  Ck)rporatlons ;  yet 
Deiry  with  only  10,000,    and  Oarrickfer« 
gos  with  only  8,000,  were,  for  some  in- 
ooispidieiisible    reason,    included.     The 
great  uae  ai  a  Onnporation  consisting  of  a 
mayor  and  council  was,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants might  annually  bare   the  means  of 
expi%88tng  their  (pinions.    This  he  would 
OM  wholeaome  agitation ;  but  it  would  not 
€X»t  in  the  towns  left  under  the  provisions 
of  Uie  9th  of  George  4th.    The  proposition 
of  the  DoUe  l^ord  would  cause  a  collision 
with  the  House  of  Lords  for  what  was  not 
wortb  a  collision,  and  he  appealed  to  his 
b<Ni.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  O'Connell) 
whether  it  was  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  his  noble  letter  to  the  people  of  £ng- 
knd  ?      [Mr.  (yConneU ;  Yes.]      In  that 
letter  his  hon.  Friend  had  said,  *'  We  will 
have  Lord  Lyndhurst  kicked  out — we  will 
have  no  compromise  j"  but  was  not  this 
Bill  a  compromise,  and  a  degrading  com- 
promise, for  the  people  of  Ireland  ?      He 
was  very  sorry  to  differ  from  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  but,  as  an  honest  man,  he 
was  bound  to  express  his  strong  con  vie- 
tioDs,  with  great  deference  to  the  opinion 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  on  most 
points.     He  could  not  concur  with  him  in 
this.      His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  knew 
that  he  (Mr.  Crawford)  had  ever  supported 
him  in  his  general  political  views  ;    but 
whenever  he  conscientiously  differed  from 
him,  he  honestly  avowed  that  difference. 
His  hon*  and  learned  Friend  had,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  late  letter  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
hfid  referred  to  that  principle  which  he  had 
80  often  inculcated  on  the  p€K)ple  of  Ireland, 
and  which  was  expressed  in  the  forcible 
▼wds  of  the  motto  *^ 
*  Heredilaiy  bondsmen,  know  ye  not. 
Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike 

[the  blow." 

Now  hoWy  he  asked,  was  this  blow  to  be 
struck  >  His  hon.  Friend  did  not  mean 
to  resort  to  arms.  Then,  what  could  he 
mean,  except  a  firm,  temperate,  and  un- 
compromising demand  of  tne  rights  of  Ire- 
laoa?  And  was  it  consistent  with  such  a 
principle  of  action  to  accept  the  degrading 
compromise  in  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Lord.  Looking  at  the  policy  of  this  ques- 
tion as  rf^purd^  England,  be  begged  to 
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inquire  whether  it  tended  to  increase  the 
honour  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  it 
should  thus  succumb  to  the  House  of 
Lords  ?  What  was  the  inference  from  tho 
course  recommended  ?—*£ither  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  sent  up  a  bad  Bill 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  or  that  having 
passed  a  good  Bill  it  was  aft'aid  of  main- 
taining the  right  If  the  representatives 
for  Ireland  submitted  to  this  humiliation, 
the  blame  would  not  rest  with  the  Govern- 
ment, nor  with  the  English  and  Scotch 
Members.  This  was  not  a  case  for  a 
temporising  policy,  when  such  an  insult 
had  been  offered  by  the  House  of  Lords  to 
the  whole  population  of  Ireland  ;  and  for 
his  part  he  was  ready  to  reject  the  Bill  at 
once,  and  rather  to  postpone  relief  to  Ire- 
land for  a  short  time  tnan  accept  so  de. 
grading  a  measure.  It  had  been  said,  that 
to  take  any  other  course  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  Administration ;  but  the  true 
friends  of  the  Administration  were  those 
who  recommended  them  to  rest  upon  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  to  depend  for 
support  upon  the  popular  voice.  The  pro- 
position which  he  conceived  ought  to  have 
been  made  was,  that  the*amendments  of  the 
Lords  should  be  rejected.  After  the  insulting 
manner  in  which  Ireland  had  been  spoken 
of — after  the  insulting  language  which 
a  noble  Lord  in  the  other  House  bad  used, 
and  which  had  been  repeated  in  this  House, 
there  was  no  medium  course  for  the  real 
friends  of  Ireland  to  pursue,  but  to  treat 
with  reprobation  the  degrading  proposition 
which  the  Lords  had  offered  for  their  accept- 
ance and  to  give  to  their  amend  men ts  t  he  most 
indignant  rejection. — He  did  not,  how- 
ever, wish  to  offer  any  disrespect  to  his 
Majesty's  Government  by  proposing  the 
rejection  of  these  amendments.  He  felt 
that  Ireland  was  much  indebted  to  the 
noble  Lord  for  the  admirable  sentiments 
expressed  by  him  last  night ;  and  ^  be  it 
from  him  to  offer  any  unnecessary  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal  made  by  that  noble 
I^rd  to  the  House.  *But  though  he  should 
not  adopt  that  course,  still  it  was  his  in- 
tention, whenever  the  question  came  on 
for  discussion  as  to  what  towns  should  have 
Municipal  Corporations  and  what  not,  to 
submit  such  a  motion  to  the  House  as  he 
conceived  ought  to  be  adopted.  He  trusted 
that  in  the  observations  he  had  made,  he 
had  not  said  one  word,  or  expressed  one 
sentiment,  which  could  be  considered 
offensive  to  any  individual.  If  he  had 
gone  beyond  any  of  his  hon.  FViends,  it  was 
only,  perhaps,  from  over  much  seal  in  the 
cause  which  he  espoused  though  be  by  no 
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means  intended  to  impute  a  want  of  zeal 
on  the  part  of  those  who  fell  short  of  the 
opinions  and  views  he  entertained  on  this 
all-important  question. 

Mr.  Lefroy^  in  rising  after  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
could  not  avoid  expressing  his  satisfaction 
at  the  straightforward  and  manly  in- 
tegrity with  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
expressed  his  opinions.  He  did  not  feel 
called  on  to  reply  to  anything  which  that 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said ;  for  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
proved  very  clearly  that  the  Bill  now  un- 
der their  consideration  was  not  the  Bill 
originally  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment; and  he,  therefore,  thanked  the 
hon.  Gentleman  for  proving,  in  reference 
to  that  Bill^  the  inconsistency  of  his  Ma- 
iesty's  Government.  He  also  thanked  the 
hon.  Gentleman  for  exhibiting  the  incou- 
sintency  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Kilkenny,  if  he  supported  his  Majesty's 
Government  in  the  course  they  were  now 
pursuing;  and  after  what  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  said,  he  claimed  his  support  in 
resisting  his  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
steps  they  proi)osed.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  appealed  to  those  around  him,  those  of 
that  party  who  called  themselves  the  Irish 
representatives,  to  support  him  in  obtain- 
ing what  he  designated  justice  for  Ireland, 
by  securing  the  extension  of  the  same 
corporate  principle  as  had  been  applied  to 
England  and  Scotland.  He  would  also 
join  in  the  cry  of  justice  for  Ireland.  He 
wuuld  join  also  in  the  call  upon  the  House 
to  legislate  for  Ireland  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  had  legislated  for 
England  and  Scotland.  But  the  value  of 
that  cry  depended  entirely  on  the  mean- 
ing attacheci  to  it  by  those  who  used  it. 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman  meant  justice  for 
the  whole  people  of  Ireland^  and  included 
in  the  term  not  merely  the  numerical 
majority  which  the  Roman  Catholics  con- 
stitutedj  but  the  minority,  as  he  admitted 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  to  be,  but  not 
inferior  in  wealth,  rank,  intelligence,  sta- 
tion, or  influence — if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
meant  to  include  that  portion  among  the 
people  of  Ireland^  then  he  was  bold  to  say 
that  the  measure  proposed  by  Government 
did  not  give  justice  to  Ireland.  It  was 
usual  with  certain  parties  to  speak  of  the 
Catholics  as  the  people  of  Ireland— the 
hon.  Gentlemen  representing  that  side  of 
the  question  were  denominated  the  Mem- 
bers for  Ireland;  and  even  their  leader 
bimaelf  was  called  the  representative  of  ull 


Ireland — the  great  political  primate  of 
Ireland.  Such  was  the  view  taken  by  cer- 
tain parties  of  what  constituted  Ireland 
and  its  people  ;  and  it  never  could  be  con- 
sidered justice  to  Ireland,  to  legislate 
without  regarding  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests, the  feelings  and  wishes  of  one  large 
and  important  class  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. They  had  not  so  legislated  for 
England  or  Scotland.  There  was  no  ana- 
logy between  the  cases  of  England  and 
Sa)tland  and  that  of  Ireland,  as  to  the 
reconstruction  of  municipal  Corporations. 
In  England  and  Scotland  these  were  called 
for  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people, 
and  the  operation  of  that  reconstruction 
could  not  be  to  transfer  the  rights  enjoyed 
by  one  party  exclusively  to  another.  In 
Ireland,  the  property  of  Corporations  was 
in  the  hands  of  Protestants.  He  did  not 
say  it  should  be  so ;  but  the  effect  of  the 
Bill  as  at  first  proposed,  and  as  it  went  to 
the  Lords,  would  be  to  transfer  the  rights 
and  privileges  and  property  of  Corporations 
in  Ireland  from'  the  hands  of  Protestants 
to  Catholics.  The  effect  of  the  measure  of 
Govern njent  would  be  to  transfer  from  one 
exclusive  party  to  another  still  more  ex- 
clusive tho  whole  of  the  corporate  pro- 
j)erty,  the  whole  of  the  corporate  rights, 
the  whole  of  the  corporate  privileges,  and 
he  was  bound  to  ask  what  kind  of  justice 
to  Ireland  would  that  be?  The  House 
would  not  pass  a  bill  co  nontine,  to  transfer 
to  Roman  Catholics  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  Prot^tants  of  Ireland.  But 
if  the  effect  of  the  measure  be  a  transfer  of 
rights  and  privileges,  was  not  that  House 
doing,  indirectly,  that  which  they  could 
not  directly  sanction?  What  did  the 
Lords'  Bill  do?  It  abolished  all  offices 
not  essential,  and  by  that  means  contri- 
buted to  save  the  corporate  property,  tlic 
control  of  which  it  transferred  to  com- 
missioners, for  the  purpose  of  paying  off 
all  debts,  meeting  all  claims  ana  pensions, 
and  lastly,  to  apply  the  surplus  for  the 
public  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  each 
corporate  town.  A  few  offices  necessary 
to  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants^  such 
as  those  of  weigh- masters  and  clerks  of  the 
market,  were  preserved.  The  appointment 
of  these,  instead  of  being  placed  m  a  town- 
council>  composed  of  one  [va^ty  only  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  was  vested  in  the 
Crown  itself  as  parens  patrice,  which  would 
distribute  them  with  justice  and  im|>ar- 
tiality  to  all  the  classes  of  the  community. 
The  Bill  sent  down  from  the  Lords  was 
apt  a  measure  which  gavetft  prefexeope  or 
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monopoly  to  either  party,  it  was  calculated 
to  do  justice  to  Ireland  on  tbe  only  con- 
dition on  which  that  was  possible — ^that  of 
adrertingto  the  rights  and  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  every  class  of  the  people.  If  the 
measure  of  Goremment  was  one  of  op- 
pression and  injustice  towards  the  Pro- 
testant population  of  Ireland^  as  far  as 
regarded  the  existing  rights  of  corporate 
property  and  patronage,  how  much  more 
seriously,  how  much  more  grievously,  did 
the  new  power  of  taxation  created  by  the 
Bill  to  be  vested  in  the  town-councila  in 
twelve  selected  places,  and  in  tlie  commis- 
sioners in  the  remaining  twenty,  affect 
Protestant  rights  and  interests  ?  In  twelve 
towns  Dansed  in  one  of  .the  schedules^  the 
councils  had  a  right  to  assume  immedi- 
ately all  the  powers  of  taxation  vested  in 
Commissioners  by  the  9th  of  Geo.  4th,  and 
according  to  another  provision  of  the  Bill^ 
that  Act  was  to  be  applied,  not  at  the 
option  of  the  inhabitants,  not  through  the 
instrumentality  of  popular  election,  but 
imperatively,  to  twenty  other  places.  He 
found  that  the  council  would  be  authorised 
to  impose  taxes  for  the  purposes  of  election, 
for  the  erection  of  polling  booths,  for  the 
salaries  of  the  mayor,  treasurer,  town 
clei^  and  of  the  coroner,  where  there  was 
one,  and  of  such  other  officers  as  the 
council  might  think  fit  to  appoint  to  carry 
this  Bill  into  effect.  For  all  these  they 
might  appoint  salaries  without  stint  or 
limit ;  they  were  authorised  also  to  appoint 
a  paid  magistrate,  and'  provide  a  police 
office,  in  which  he  should  transact  busi. 
ness  ;  to  appoint  clerks,  special  constables, 
and  watchmen.  To  defray  these  expenses 
the?  had  full  power  to  tax  the  inhabitants. 
This  was  to  be  a  graduated  tax,  to  be  paid 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  houses. 
All  above  the  value  of  20/.  were  to  pay 
double.  Now,  who  inhabited  the  most 
part  of  the  houses  of  that  description  ? — 
The  Protestants.  Who  inhabited  the  6/. 
houses? — The  Roman  Catholics,  who  were 
to  elect  the  town-council,  or  the  Commis- 
sioners. He  trusted  that  the  House  would 
pause  before  they  intrusted  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  a  power  of  taxation  beyond  that 
DOW  possessed  by  any  Corporation,  without 
control  either  as  to  the  amount  or  dis- 
posal of  the  sums  levied,  and  with  no 
security  whatever  to  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  on  either  of  these  points.  If  this 
delegated  authority  was  not  withdrawn  or 
modified,  the  Protestants  would  be  placed 
ODoopletely  at  the  mercy  of  thos^e  who  had 
been  taught  to  regard  them  as  enemies, 
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and  to  whom  they  owed  a  large  measure  of 
retribution  for  past  injuries.  He  could  not 
imagine  what  solid  grounds  there  were  for 
the  distinction  drawn  between  the  two 
classes  of  towns  enumerated  in  the  Bill. 
If  Corporations  were  so  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  first  twelve  towns,  heuuite 
concurred  with  the  hoii.  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk  that  they  were  equally  necessary  to 
the  others.  Why  should  they  force  on 
these  towns  the  enormous  expense  which 
would  arise  under  the  Act  of  the  9th  of 
Geo.  4th  ?  The  inhabitauts  of  many  bo- 
roughs had  already  rejected  that  Act,  on 
account  of  the  expense  which  it  would  have 
entailed  on  them  ;  anil  he  believed  that  if 
the  wealthy  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  could  venture  to  speak  out,  they 
would  declare  that  they  had  no  desire  to 
be  subjected  to  the  taxes  which  must 
inevitably  follow  its  application.  They 
had  heard  much  of  justice  to  Ireland,  but 
the  word'  was  used  in  a  vague  and  inde- 
finite sense.  He  tried  it  by  the  test  of  its 
application  to  property — which  was  its  pro- 
per object.  How  small  were  the  preten- 
sions  of  this  Bill  to  be  considered  a  measure  . 
of  justice,  if  they  included  under  the  de- 
nomination of  Ireland  the  Protestant  sub. 
jects  of  the  Crown,  and  the  wealthy  portion 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves.  The 
Bill  of  the  House  of  Lords  left  it  to  the 
option  of  every  town  whether  they  would 
apply  for  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  the 
9th  of  Geo.  4th  or  not.  Every  duty  which 
it  remained  to  the  Corporations  to  perform 
was  provided  for  without  expense,  and  in  a 
manner  not  liable  to  those  objections  to 
which  the  Bill  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
was  open.  Justice  was  no  doubt  a  good 
thing,  but  to  be  justice,  it  should  be  even- 
handed.  There  was  another  thing  also 
which  was  equally  good,  and   that  was 

Sace  and  harmony  amongst  fellow-citizens, 
c  ap))ealed  to  the  consciences  and  under- 
standings of  all  who  heard  him,  whether 
they  were  more  likely  to  have  peace  and 
harmony  in  the  towns  of  Ireland  from  a 
measure  which  would  give  rise  to  all  the 
bitterness  and  strife  engendered  by  an- 
nual elections,  or  one  which  took  away 
the  bone  of  contention  ?  He  appealed  to 
that  House  whether  domestic  quiet  and 
concord  would  be  promoted  by  a  Bill 
which  opened  a  wide  field  for  protracted 
strife,  for  continual  jealousy,  for  continual 
rivalry,  which  would  bemanife-nted  in  inces- 
sant conflicts  between  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  until  one  party  was  over- 
turned by  the   other.     Was  that  Bill  so 
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well  calculated  to  produce  peace  and  har- 
mony as  one  which  gare  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  the  option  of  introducing  for 
the  government  of  their  rcspectiye  com- 
muuities  the  Statute  of  9th  George  4tli, 
which  answered  all  the  useful  purposes  of 
a  Corporation  ?     He  thought  that  no  man 
who  exercised  his  judgment^  or  regarded 
his  conscience,  could  hesitate  to  say  that 
it  was  not.    The  noble  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  had  said  that, 
under  the  Lords'  Bill,  there  would  be  no 
municipal  liberty  for  Ireland.     Did  the 
noble  Lord  mean  the  term  or  the  thing, 
the  shadow  or  the  substance  ?    But  would 
the  noble  Lord,  or  would  his  supporters 
call  that  municipal  liberty  which  would  be 
the  consequence  of  their  own  measure  ?-~ 
Was  it  municipal  liberty  where  one  party 
was  to  have  the  absolute  and  uncontrolled 
dominion  over  another?     Let  the  House 
but  consider   the    temper  and    state  of 
parties  in  Ireland — let  them  look  at  the 
vast  preponderance,  in  point  of  numbers, 
of  one  party,  and  then  let  them  conclude 
what  sort  of  municipal  liberty  the  Bill  of 
the  noble  Lord  would  secure  to  Ireland. 
He  regretted  that,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  the  noble  Lord  was  betrayed  into  a 
threat  that  the  Peers  would  retract  their 
legislation  on  this  measure  the  moment 
the  first  shot  was  fired  in  Europe.     He 
did  not  think   it  becoming  in  the  noble 
Lord  to  read  so  severe  a  lecture  to  the 
ex-Chancellor  of  England,  for  the  language 
he  was  supposed  to  have  used  when  speak, 
ing  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and,  at  the 
same  moment^    to   allow  himself  to  be 
betrayed  into  a  much  greater  indiscretion. 
He  (Dr.  Lefroy)  regretted  that  any  Mi- 
nister of  the  Crown  should  use  such  lan- 
guage-- should  hold  out  an  encouragement 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  to  attempt,  on 
some  future  occasion,  to  wrest  by  force  and 
violence  from  the  Legislature,  what,  in  their 
deliberate  judgment,  they  thought  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  grant  them.     It  ill  be- 
came the  station  of  the  noble  Lord ;  it 
was  not  consistent  with  the  high  office  he 
held  in  his  Majestv's  councils  to  minister 
this  mischievous  incentive  to  an  easily, 
excited  and  inflammablenopulation.  Having 
already  addressed  the  House  on  the  details 
of  the  measure,  he  thought  it  would  be 
inexcusable    in    him   to  trespass  on   its 
attention  on  that  part  of  the  subject  again. 
He  would  allude  to  another  topic,  so  ad- 
mirably treated  by  his  hon.  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Sandwich.     In  every  thin 
that  fell  from  him  he  entirely  coincidi 


and  would  not,    therefofe,  go  over  the 
ground  so  ably  occupied  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Grove  Price).    He  thought  that 
the  time  was  come  when  they  should  de. 
termine  whether  we  were  only  to  have  the 
name  or  the  reality  of  a  second  branch  of 
the  Legislature.    He  thought  the  present 
a  fit  and  proper  occasion  to  put  this  ques- 
tion to  the  test,  and  unless  the  theory  of 
the  British  Constitution  was  but  a  mere 
mockery,  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  result 
being  in  favour  of  the  independent  legis. 
lative  functions  of  the  House  of  liords.    If 
the  Upper  House  were  not  allowed  to 
exercise  their  own  judgment,  and  to  differ 
with  the  Commons  on  any  question,  what 
would  become  of  their  separate  existence 
as  an  independent  branch  of  the  Legislature; 
and  if  they  were  permitted  to  diflfer  on 
some  Questions,  and  not  upon  others,  who 
could  lay  down  the  line  of  distinction,  and 
say ''  that  on  such  and  such  questions,  we, 
the  Commons  of  England,  will  not  fJlow 
you  to  exercise  your  own  deliberate  judg- 
ment ;  on  these  you  must  agree  with  us/' 
He  would  de^  any  constitutional  kwyer 
to  draw  the  line,  or  point  out  any  one 
measure    over  which   the  Upper  House 
were  not  empowered  by  the  constitution 
to  exercise  tneir  full  and  free  right  of 
difi^ering  with  the  Commons.    The  noUe 
Lord  talked  of  a  compromise,  and  spealdng 
on  an   Irish  subject,  he  doubtlessly  was 
determined  to  propose  an  Irish  compro- 
mise.    The  House  of  Lords  pronounced 
their  solemn  decision,  on  the  ground  of  the 
danger  of  the  measure,  against  applying 
its  provisions  to  seven  towns  in  Ireland, 
and  he  supposed,  by  way  of  lessening  that 
danger,  the  noble  Lord  now  proposed  as 
a  compromise  to  extend  its  provisions  to 
twelve.    The  noble  Lord  has  given  them 
a  singular  proof  of  his  notion  of  a  compro- 
mise.    He  proposes  a  measure  pregnant 
with  mischief,  pregnant  with  the  vice  of 
the  principle,  and  calls  on  this  House  to 
support  him  in  his  endeavours  to  apply  it 
to  a  greater  number  of  towns  than  it  was 
proposed  in  the  Lords  to  be  given,  when 
It  was  rejected — and  he  calls  this  a  mea- 
sure of  compromise.    He  would  not  tres- 
pass further  on  the  attention  of  the  House, 
but  would  declare  his  readiness  to  give  a 
decided  negative  as  well  to  the  mitigated 
Bill  of  the  noble  Lord,  as  to  tlie  one  ori- 
ginally brought  in  by  his  Majesty's  Attor- 
ney-Ueneral  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Grote  was  anxious  to  offer  a  few 
observations  to  the  House  on  the  subject 
now  under  discussion^i^-and  wished  the 
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nttlier  to  do  8o  because  be  bad  not  taken 
any  part  in  tbe  Ions  debates  on  it  wbich 
bad  already  occurred.  He  was  conscious 
that  after  tbe  copious  and  ample  manner 
in  wbicb  tbe  wbole  subject  of  tbe  Irish 
Corporations  bad  been  discussed,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  bim  to  offer  any 
thing  to  tbe  House  tbat  bad  not  been  said 
before^  and  tberefore  be  was  under  addi- 
tional obligations  to  be  brief.  He  must 
say,  bowever,  tbat  if  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  find  anjrthing  new  to  submit  to 
the  House,  other  bon.  Members  bad  tbe 
sane  difficulty  to  contend  witb.  Tbe  chief 
objection  advanced  against  the  measure  in 
both  Houaea  bad  been,  tbat  it  was  a  trans- 
fer of  power  from  the  minority  to  tbe 
majority.  He  on  tbe  other  band  main- 
tained, that  it  was  a  transfer  of  power 
£rom  a  part  to  the  whole.  It  placed 
both  Froteatants  aad^  Roman  Catholics 
oa  tbe  looting  on  which  they  ouffht  to 
be  in  respect  to  citizenship— a  fuJl  and 
absc^ote  equality  %  asd  although  the  hon. 
Gentlenao  oppoaite  wished  that  that  level 
ahoald  consist  in  a  community  of  subjec- 
tion, he,  for  bia  part,  preferred  that  it 
should  consist  in  a  community  of  pQTi-» 
kge&  The  manner  in  wbich  tbe  propo- 
sition i^  the noMe  Lord  had  been  introduced 
to  tbe  House,  would  render  it  unnecessary 
for  him  to  make  some  observations  which 
he  should  otherwise  have  thought  it  his 
doty  to  offer  to  the  House.  He  confessed 
that  he  participated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  feeling  expressed  by  tbe  hon. 
Member  for  Dundalk,  who  had  first  ad- 
dressed the  House  tbat  evening.  He  would 
have  preferred  that  tbe  amendments  to 
this  Bill  sent  down  from  the  House  of 
Lords  should  have  been  at  once  rejected, 
unless  on  a  careful  review  of  them  there 
could  have  been  found  any  one  which  in 
their  hearts  and  consciences  they  could 
approve.  It  was  never  too  late  to  rectify 
an  error ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  that  tbe 
making  of  concessions  against  their  own 
judgment  and  opinion  was  seldom  attended 
with  any  other  result  than  that  which  they 
had  witnessed  on  this  occasion.  The  con- 
cessions made  had  not  had  the  effect  of 
conciliating  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  who 
would  no  more  consent  to  pay  10^.  in  the 
pound  than  they  would  to  pay  the  whole, 
because  they  disputed  tbe  principle  itself 
on  which  the  measure  was  founded.  If 
ever  there  was  a  Bill  on  which  it  would 
have  become  the  House  to  exercise  its 
privilege  of  discussing  amendments  pro. 
posed  by  the  House  of  Lords  with  a  scru- 
puk)us  regard  to  its  own  dignity,  it  was 
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the  Bill  now  before  them,  for  most  cer- 
tainly it  bad  been  dealt  witb  by  the  other 
House  in  a  manner  in  which  no  Bill  bad 
ever  before  been  treated.  They  had  not 
only  entirely  changed  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  but  they  had  embodied  in  it  a  prin- 
ciple which  bad  been  already  considered 
and  deliberately  rejected  by  that  House. 
He  thought  that  the  representatives  of  the 
people  might  at  least  have  been  spared  the 
pain  of  making  concessions  to  those  who 
had  declined,  be  might  almost  say  insult- 
ingly declined,  to  make  anything  like  con- 
cession to  them.  The  question  which  they 
had  to  decide  was  not  whether  less  should 
be  conceded  to  tbe  House  of  Lords,  but 
whether  more  should  be  conceded.  In 
tbat  point  of  view  be  cordially  agreed  with 
those  Members  who  thouffbt  that  the 
House  would  be  eternally  dishonoured  if 
they  suffered  the  Bill  to  be  commuted  and 
transformed  as  it  bad  been  by  the  other 
House.  Their  Lordships  bad  not  offered 
the  House  of  Commons  any  argument,  or 
even  the  semblance  of  any  argument,  for 
altering  tbe  decision  to  which  it  had  come; 
on  the  contrary,  the  tone  and  spirit  in 
which  their  discussion  on  this  Bill  bad 
been  conducted,  furnished  the  House  of 
Commons  witb  additional  reasons  for  ad- 
hering to  the  principle  of  tbe  Bill  which 
they  bad  sent  up  to  their  Lordships.  He 
would  ask  any  man  who  then  heara  him, 
whether  the  declaration  of  a  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  to  which  reference  had  been 
frequently  made  last  night,  had  not  been 
embodied  in  effect  into  the  amendments 
made  by  their  Lordships  on  this  Bill  ?  If, 
instead  of  relating  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
the  amended  Bill  had  related  to  the  people 
of  Hindostan,  the  people  of  Ireland  could 
not  have  been  more  effectually  debarred 
from  all  political  franchise  and  office. 
The  measure  involved  two  principles— of 
which  the  first  was,  whether  municipalities 
were  useful  and  beneficial ;  and  the  second, 
whether  tbe  population  of  Ireland,  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic,  was  to  be  dealt  with 
on  the  same  rules  and  principles  as  the 
population  of  England  and  Scotland^  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic,  and  also  without 
reference  to  the  amount  of  the  population 
belonging  to  those  two  different  creeds  on 
either  side  of  St.  George's  Channel.  He 
was  inclined  to  decide  both  questions  in 
the  affirmative.  He  thought  that  we  were 
bound,  on  every  principle  of  justice,  to  deal 
fairly  and  impartially  witb  the  whole 
people  of  Ireland,  without  drawing  any 
distmction  as  to  the  religious  sect  to  which 
they  belonged.   That  proposition Jiad  been 
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fully  sustained  by  the  Bill  whioh  they  had 
seat  up  to  the  Lords^  and  had  been  nega^ 
tived  as  decidedly  by  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Lords,  who  had  insulted  and 
dishonoured  the  people  of  Ireland,  by  de- 
daring  them  unht  to  exercise  municipal, 
and  therefore  any  other  political,  rights. 
He  did  not  wish  to  speak  lightly  of  a  col- 
lision between  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  let  the  collision  of  that  House 
with  the  House  of  Lords  come  when  it 
mighty  it  could  never  arise  on  a  more  noble 
or  a  more  national  object  than  the  present. 
If  the  House  of  Lords  were  determined 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  improvement  by 
eradicating,  by  their  amendments,  all  the 
merits  of  the  Bills  sent  up  to  them  by  the 
House  of  Commons^  he  would  recommend 
them  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
amendment  in  future,  and  would  prefer 
their  rejecting  the  Bills  of  the  Commons 
upon  the  motion  for  a  second  reading  of 
them.  If  it  were  to  be  understood  that 
the  two  Houses  must  decide  on  all  Bills 
for  effecting  great  improvements  upon 
principles  diametrically  opposite  to  each 
other,  the  sooner  that  fact  was  announced 
to  the  country  the  better.  Indeed  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
announce  that  fact  to  its  constituents  as 
soon  as  it  came  under  its  knowledge.  The 
fact  that  they  must  meet  with  the  same 
spirit  of  opposition  from  their  Lordships 
on  all  important  measures  which  they 
might  send  up  to  that  House^  rendered 
him  less  solicitous  than  he  might  other- 
wise have  been  for  the  settlement  of  the 
difibrence  between  the  two  Houses  on  this 
particular  subject.  When  he  saw  the 
House  of  Commons  perpetually  consider- 
ing upon  all  measures  of  reform,  not  how 
much  they  ought  in  justice  to  give,  but 
how  much  the  Lords  would  be  disposetl  to 
grant,  he  thought  that  the  time  was  come 
when  they  ought  to  inform  their  consti. 
tuents  of  that  melancholy  truth,  and  let 
them  decide  whether  they  would  be  go- 
verned on  the  principles  avowed  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  on  those  acted  on  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  That  was  his 
view  of  the  case — and  he  should  therefore 
cordially  second  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stroud,  reserving,  however, 
to  himself  the  right  of  supporting  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dundalk.  in  his  proposition  to 
extend  the  operation  of  this  Bill  to  sixteen 
or  twenty*three  towns,  as  he  might  think 
fit. 

Mr.  Richards  could  not  refrain  from 
giving  expression  to  the  surprise  which  he 
felt  at  hearing  the  hon.  Member  for  Lon- 


don recommending  the  Honse  to  act  ia 
such  a  manner,  as  would  bring  on  a  col- 
lision with  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
What  did  the  hon.  Member  mean  ?    Did 
he  mean  to  recommend   the  House  of 
Commons  to  usurp  the  privileges  of  the 
Lords  ?     Did  he  see  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  such  an  usurpation ;  and  did 
he,  with  his  utilitarian   doctrines,  flatter 
himself  that  the  people  of  England  were 
ready  to  go  out  with  him  on  his  Quixotic 
endeavour  to  change  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  had  flourished  and 
been  happy  for  more  than   a  thousand 
years  ?    Why,  what  did  the  hon.  Member's 
proposition  lead  to  except  republicanism  ? 
For  what    but  republicanism  could   be 
the  result  of  that  House  assuming  to  it- 
self the  powers  of  the  Government  and  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords?    He 
(Mr.  Richards)  could  not  believe  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  London  supposed  that 
by  his  proposition  he  should  add  either 
prosperity  to  industry,  or  security  to  pro- 
perty.     Certainly  it  would  not  produce 
either  of  those  eflects.    Instead  of  peace, 
the  hon.  Member  was  bringing  a  sword 
upon  his  country  ;  and  his  proposition,  if 
acted  upon,  would  lead  to  confusion  and 
civil  war,  and  every  thing  that  was  dis. 
astrous  and  melancholy.    The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  London  had  talked  of  the  necessity 
of   giving    peace    to   Ireland,    and  had 
assumed  that  this  was  the  only  measure 
which  could  give  peace  to  that  country. 
He  had  also  assumed,  that  justice  to  Ire- 
land required  that  this  measure  should  be 
adopted,  and  had  spoken  of  the  House  of 
Lords  as  if  they  were  animated  by  a  de- 
termination to  reject  every  bill  which  was 
calculated  to  do  good  to  Ireland.     Where 
were  the  hon.  Member's  proofs  for  these 
extraordinary  assertions?     Really,  it  ap- 
peared  to    him,    that  the  conduct  and 
language  of  the  hon.  Member  for  London 
required  much  greater  charity  than  any- 
thing which  had  been  either  said  or  done 
in  the  House  of  Lords.    He  (Mr.  Richards) 
contended  that  this  was  not  a  religious 
but  a  political  question,  and  he  should 
treat  it  accordingly.     He  was  for  granting 
to  Ireland  everything  which  was  likely  to 
contribute  to  its   happiness  and   peace; 
and  the  rule  which  he  had  laid  down  for 
his  guidance  in  the  consideration  of  this 
Bill  was,  *'  would  it  give  happiness  and 
peace  to  Ireland  ?"     Quite   the  reverse. 
One  of  the  grounds  on  which  this  Bill  was 
defended  was,  that  it  would  encourage  and 
promote  agitation.    The  hon.  Member  for 
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Dandalk  had  said,  that  agitation  was 
wholesome,  and  had  bestowed  great  praise 
on  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  KtU 
keoDj  for  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted it.  Now,  he  thought  that  agitation 
was  unwholesome^  and  instead  of  lauding 
thebon.and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny 
for  promoting  it,  he  considered  that  the 
conduct  of  the  hon.  Member  deserved  the 
strongest  censure.  It  was  clear,  then,  that 
if  this  Bill  increased  agitation,  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  provided  by  it  would 
not  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  Ireland ;  and  a  measure  more  likely 
than  this  Bill  to  aggravate  the  mischief^ 
of  agitation,  he,  for  one,  had  never  yet  met 
with.  Referring  again  to  the  collision 
with  the  House  of  Lords,  which  he  ac- 
cused the  hon.  Member  for  London  of 
recommending  that  House  to  court,  he 
observed,  that  it  was  indeed  surprising 
that  that  hon.  Member  being  a  banker, 
should  hold  up  a  6re-brand  and  throw  it 
among  the  multitude,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  public  crcKiit.  He  could  not 
forget  the  spirit  of  candour  and  political 
honesty  with  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  admirable  leader  of  the  opposition  side 
of  the  House,  admitted  that  the  various 
powers  vetted  in  these  Corporations  had 
been  administered  for  the  benefit  of  one 
exclusive  party,  and  had  therefore  been 
abased;  nor  the  salutary  caution  which 
he  had  given  to  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  not  to  transfer  the 
powers,  which  it  would  be  better  to  abolish, 
into  the  bands  of  another  exclusive  party, 
which  was  quite  as  likely  to  abuse  them. 
How  had  that  salutary  caution,  proceeding 
from  a  noble  spirit  of  candour,  been  met? 
Let  them  look  at  what  occurred  even  in 
England.  How  had  the  reform  recently 
g:iven  to  the  Corporations  of  England  been 
applied  ?  Had  not  the  powers  of  the 
reformed  Corporations  been  openly,  boldly, 
and  almost  universally  exerted  to  sustain 
the  party  of  which  the  noble  Lord  was  at 
the  bead  ?  He  contended  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  used  the  powers  vested  in  the 
Corporations  per  fas  et  nefas  to  increase 
the  strength  of  his  party  in  the  country. 
The  object  of  the  noble  Lord,  then,  m 
bringing  forward  this  Bill,  was  not  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare,  the  prosperity, 
and  the  peace  of  Ireland,  but  the  increase 
of  the  political  power  of  his  own  party  for 
mere  party  objects.  His  object  was  to 
hicrease  the  influence  of  the  hon.  and 
leimed  Member  for  Kilkenny,  and  to  give 
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him  the  power  of  nominating  not  merely 
forty  Members,  as  at  present,  but  sixty 
Members  in  future.  He  did  not  blame  the 
Lords  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
dealt  with  this  Bill.  Instead  of  blaming 
I  them,  he,  for  one,  as  an  independent 
j  Member  of  Parliament,  speaking  in  the 
'  name  of  the  people  of  England,  ay,  and 
I  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Ireland  too, 
though  he  was  but  an  humble  individual^ 
and  did  not  pretend  to  the  influence  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny 
over  them,  thanked  their  Lordships,  be- 
cause they  had  determined  to  stop  that 
species  of  direct  and  indirect  nomination^ 
which  this  Bill,  if  it  had  remained  un- 
amended, would  have  enabled  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  to  exercise  over  the 
different  boroughs  of  Ireland.  Let  not 
Ministers  plume  themselves  on  the  sup- 
port which  they  now  received  from  that 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  and  his  party 
of  English  and  Irish  Radicals.  Though 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  now  went  on 
all  fours  with  them,  it  was  not  because  he 
liked  them,  or  because  the  party  with  whom 
he  acted  liked  them.  He  only  acted  with 
them  pro  hdcvice:  and  already  the  day 
was  anticipated  in  which,  his  objects  being 
accomplished,  he  would  kick  them  rudely 
off,  and  leave  them  to  extricate  themselves 
as  they  best  could  from  the  difficulties 
into  which  he  had  led  them.  Instead  of 
promoting  perpetual  agitation,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny  might 
have  proved  himself  a  better  friend  to  his 
poor  countrymen  by  promoting  real  mea- 
sures for  their  benefit.  He  had  before 
told  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dublin  how  much  he  owed  to  his  poorer 
countrymen.  Much,  very  much,  had  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  done  to  advance 
his  own  interest,  and  the  interest  of  his 
party ;  but  what  had  he  done  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  poor  people  of  Ireland, 
to  whom  he  was  so  much  indebted  ?  He 
had  been  horrified  by  the  pictures  of  misery 
which  the  hon.  and*  learned  Member  had 
described  as  existing  in  Ireland ;  but  he 
had  been  still  more  shocked  by  finding 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had 
never  exerted  his  great  influence  and  his 
great  talents  in  devising  means  to  relieve 
that  misery.  He  had  opposed,  however, 
all  projects  for  the  relief  of  his  poorer 
countrymen,  and  he  (Mr.  Richards)  bad  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  but  for  that  op- 
position, some  measure  would  before  this 
have  been  adopted  to  relieve  the  extrema 
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fOYerty  and  wretchedness  of  the  people  of 
reland.  If  the  people  of  Ireland  were  to 
enjoy  equal  prosperity  with  those  of  Eng- 
land, they  should  learn,  it  was  not  to  he 
promoteci  by  listening  to  the  Yoice  of  the 
charmer  for  factious  and  unprincipled 
agitation,  charm  he  never  so  eloquently ; 
not  by  seeking  to  create  a  disruption  be- 
tween two  co-ordinate  branches  of  the 
Legislature ;  not  by  a  repeal  of  the  Union, 
but  by  learning  the  arts  of  peace — by 
maintaining  the  security  of  person  and  of 
property,  under  a  wise,  fair,  honest  and  im- 
partial administration  of  the  law  of  theland. 
Mr.  fVyse :  The  hon  Member  who  has 
just  sat  down  has,  as  a  matter  of  course, 

Professed  an  extraordinary  love  for  Ireland, 
t  forms  the  beginning  and  end  of  most  of 
his  speeches.  He  is  deeply  solicitous  for 
her  prosperity — he  is  more  Insh  than  the 
Irish  in  calhng  for  ample  and  universal 
Justice ;  but  when  we  ask  for  deeds,  we 
find  he  has  been  giving  us  shadows.  His 
love  is  purely  abstract,  his  si^icitode 
theoretic;  he  would  do  justice  to  the 
country  generally;  but  the  moment  we 
point  out  some  specific  caae  or  spot  where 
this  general  leal  may  be  displayed,  we  are 
immediately  told  that  we  have  hit  upon  the 
precise  instance  where  an  exception  should 
be  made,  and  where  the  justice  we  call  for 
would  be  impossible.  Why,  what  is  this 
but  adding  insult  to  injury — trifling  not 
only  with  our  feelings  but  our  intellects  ^ 
The  hon.  Gentleman  may  take  upon  himself 
the  character  of  Member  for  all  Ensland, 
and  what  is  still  more  preposterous,  for  all 
Ireland — (why  did  he  omit  Scotland  ?) — 
but  I  doubt  much  whether  the  inhabitants 
of  his  own  borough  woidd  recognise,  if  he 
were  this  moment  to  question  them,  either 
the  insult  or  the  amurdity.  The  hon. 
Member  respects  the  other  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  So  do  I.  I  respect  the  Lords 
much,  but  the  Commons  more.  The  hon. 
Member  dreads  and  deprecatest  hese  dif- 
ferences. So  do  I ;  but  not  like  the  hon. 
Member«—I  would  end^  or  at  least  mitigate, 
instead  of  exasperating  them.  To  talk  of 
respecting  the  Lords,  while  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber advocates  measures  which  must  ine- 
vitably bring  the  Lords  into  public  odium 
and  contempt— to  talk  of  avoiding  col- 
lisions by  requiring  all  concessions  from 
one  side  and  applauding  al  resistance  on 
the  other,  is  a  species  of  logic  which  it 
required  the  very  peculiar  reasoning  powers 
of  the  hon.  Member  to  have  been  guilty  of. 
In  one  thing  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
hon.  Member.    This  is  a  most  momentous 


and  grave  discussion,  not  terminating  in 
the  details  of  the  measure  itself^  but  pro- 
ducing a  long  series  of  the  most  important 
consequences.  Other  differences  between 
the  two  Houses  have  been  differences  of 
etiquette,  matters  of  ceremonial  privilege, 
the  mere  forms  and  externals  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Here  the  Constitution  itsdf  is 
at  stake.  On  other  occasions  the  nation 
looked  with  indifference  en  the  struggles 
of  a  House  of  Commons  emanatinff  pnn. 
cipally  from  the  Peers.  Here  a  reformed 
House  of  Commons,  eminently  the  people's 
House,  their  image  and  their  organ,  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  a  House  which  is 
declared  more  than  ever  to  require  refimn. 
Nor  is  the  contest  upon  a  question  like 
that  of  Catholic  emancipation,  in  which 
large  masses  of  the  people  were  adverse  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Commons  themselves. 
Here  three  nations  are  of  but  one  opinion. 
The  question,  though  applying  speafically 
to  Ireland,  is,  if  we  are  to  believe  their  owa 
express  declarations  testified  through  the 
innumerable  petitions  which  cover  oar 
table,  a  ouestion  truly  imperial— a  quea* 
tion  involving  the  interests  of  all  threei 
It  is  a  question,  too,  still  more  than  refomi 
itself,  pre-eminently  and  essentially  a  que»* 
Uon  of  the  people.  It  is  of  their  intereats^ 
and  of  their  franchises,  and  of  their  rights^ 
and  not  of  those  of  the  Lords  that  we  now 
debate.  If  self-government  be  denied  io 
the  towns  of  Ireland,  what  right  can  we  set 
up  for  it  here }  If  the  people  be  too  vil« 
or  ignorant  to  choose  a  mayor  or  aBsaad  a 
road,  what  business  have  they  with  choocing 
representatives  to  this  House,  or  wieldiag 
through  their  hands  the  destinies  of  empiiei 
and  generations?  More  than  all«  thta 
is  a  struggle  in  which  it  cannot  be  for  aa 
instant  doubtful  who  is  to  be  the  coDqueror. 
If  any  be  incredulous,  I  point  to  tJie  Relief 
Bill,  the  Reform  Bill,  the  Municipal  Bill. 
They  also  were  Io  be  resisted  et^rnally-^ 
on  them,  also,  were  final  stands  to  he  made^ 
The  Bills  are  now  Acts  of  Parliament— 
the  revolutionary  measures  are  the  oeiu 
stitution  of  the  country.  War  to  the  Imifii 
has  subsided  into  obedience  to  the  law  of 
the  land.  So  also  will  it  be  with  this — m 
also  must  it  be.  It  is  in  the  very  natura 
of  the  laws  which  have  been  passea  to  jpro* 
duce  a  necessity  for  others,  until  the  rerorm 
which  they  have  begun,  not  completed, 
shall  be  perfect.  To  stop  now,  when  tbav 
could  not  stop  then,  is  impossible;  and  if 
it  were  not  impossible,  it  would  be  impolitic 
and  unwise.  The  worst  of  all  states  is 
that  where   institutions  themselves  are. 
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from  tbeit  variance  with  each  other, 
Morcea  of  dtaoord.  Let  us  at  all  eveatt 
kave  barmoDy — let  ua  build  in  the  sense 
of  despotianiy  or  freedom,  but  not  of  both. 
Nor  ia  thia  contest  one  in  which  the  Com« 
BMoa  weine  the  ag^^resaorB.  Two  branches 
of  the  Legiahiture  m^j  be  said  to  stand 
against  one.  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  it 
is  pveaumed  with  his  Maiesty^s  consent^ 
bring  down  a  Bill  modelled  on  an  Act 
alreidy  aaoctioned  by  the  three  estates. 
It  paaaea  by  a  hirge  majority  this  House, 
with  the  full  consent  (to  judge  from  their 
petitions)  of  the  people.  Who  objects  to 
It  ?  A  migority  of  toe  Lords.  Is  it  pos« 
iiUe  that  this  majority,  which  is  a  minority 
ia  the  nation^  can  succeed?— is  it  possible 
they  can  long  continue  to  resist  ? — is  it  pos- 
sbie  their  resistance  can  be  unaccompanied 
with  erii-^and  on  whom  is  the  onus  of  such 
defeat  or  of  such  resistance— on  whom  is 
the  responsibility  of  such  calamities  to 
rest  ?— on  this  House  or  the  other^  or  those 
who  tning  in  the  Bill,  or  those  who  were 
the  first  to  resist  and  reject  it  ?  The  sole 
olject  of  Corporations^  if  we  are  to  believe 
Uie  hon.  Member  for  Exeter^  was  simply 
to  oppose  the  enactments  of  the  barons ; 
as  the  reign  of  baronial  warfare  and  oppres- 
sion is  at  an  end,  so  also,  following  up  his 
reasoning,  should  Corporations,  but  this 
is  a  mis-statement  of  the  question.  This 
was  an  incident  •— they  served  for  this 
amongst  other  thin^.  Their  original 
object  was  much  wider.  Thev  are  not 
Norman,  not  eren  Saxon  institutions  — 
they  are  Roman.  Sir  Frauds  Palgrave's 
tiieory  is  founded  on  analogy  —  on  fact 
They  are  relics  c^  the  old  republican  in- 
stttntioDS  of  Rome.  Their  object  was  self- 
govemnoent*  The  municipin  were,  even 
nnder  the  hnperial  sway,  as  far  as  local 
sftdrs  were  concerned,  small  common- 
wealths. Traces  of  this  organisation  are 
stnerrable  not  only  in  these  countries,  but 
ofer  all  Burope.  Their  true  object,  to 
wfaidb  all  others  were  secondary,  was  the 
maoageitient  of  their  local  afiairs.  In  Ire- 
kad,  indeed^  the  case  is  said  to  be  different. 
€orpdraitlona  were  planted  there,  it  was 
Mrid,  solely  to  preserve  and  extend  the  Pro- 
testant reltgion.  This  was,  however,  the 
sliiiMy  m»t  the  use.  A  despotic  prince 
cttpl^yed  a  constitutional  instrument  to 
carry  mare  absolutely  and  arbitrarily  into 
Act  lifs  own  views  of  nroselytism  and 
covanmeot.  Bat  he  wotlid  put  it  to  any 
ifeittber  in  the  House,  had  theyefibcted 
«ther  the  real  or  presumed  object  ?  Had 
the  Iriah  Corporations  been  good  instru* 
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ments  of  self  government^  or  good  instm* 
ments  even  of  proselytism.  The  Catholic 
religion  existed  and  increased  under  the  very 
shadow  of  these  fortresses — increased,  too, 
from  their  very  character ;  because  they  ex- 
cluded and  oppressed,  the  excluded  and 
oppressed  sect  naturally  augmented  both  in 
numbers  and  hostility.  But  do  their  wannest 
advocatesin  their  hour  of  need  support  them  ? 
Who,  of  all  that  profited  by  them,  now 
stretchesoutasinde hand  to  save?  TheCor* 
poratioas  of  England  had  some  defenders. 
The  **  immaculate"  Corporationt  of  Ireland 
had  none.  On  this  point  all  are  agreed  ; 
the  abomination  of  abomlnationa  must  be 
got  rid  of.  Accused  and  convicted  of 
profligacT)  pecuniary  and  political,  to  an 
extent  even  beyond  Tory  palliation,  they 
are  condemned  on  all  sides  of  the  House 
to  be  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm. 
But  now  comes  the  great  difierence  betwen 
us.  Having  cleared  away  the  rubbish-«< 
having  got  rid  of  the  abuse^-haviog  cast 
away  the  uselesa  and  injurious  institution, 
we  would  build,  reform,  and  restore.  Ws, 
on  the  cleared  ground,  would  erect  institUk 
tions  which  wonld  answer  the  enda  fbr 
which  they  were  designed  in  their  place. 
What  do  the  supporters  of  the  Lords* 
amendments^-what  do  these  ^architects 
of  ruin'^  propose  in  their  plaee?  No 
municipalilies  —  no  corporations->-4>o;  the 
very  name  is  loathsome  in  their  nostrils ; 
but  commissioners  on  one  side,  after  all 
their  vituperation  of  commissions,  and  an 
elected  body,  with  all  their  horror  of  eleo» 
tion  and  the  people,  on  the  other.  Without 
entering  as  yet  upon  the  merits  of  the 
change,  I  simply  ask  the  House  is  this 
consistent?  Where  is  the  conservation? 
They  destroy,  without  once  deigning  to 
hear  a  single  witness,  a  single  evidenoe  for 
or  against.  Last  year  nights  were  spent  in 
testing  the  accusations  against  the  English 
Corporations.  What  has  become  of  the  8cru« 
pulousness  and  faatidiousness  of  the  Lords 
this  year  ?  Yet  there  was  not  a  greater  iiU 
ference between oneEnglish  Corporation  and 
another,  than  between  one  Irish  and  another. 
Who  will  rank  in  the  same  category  Dublin 
and  Waterford,  Cashel  and  Wexford  ?  The 
iniquities  of  the  pine*water  expenditure 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Waterford .  Wexford 
already  enjoys  a  Corporation  comparatively 
open  and  free.  Where  was  the  justice  w 
the  Peers  in  condemning  the  guilty  and 
innocent  together  ?  Where  was  their  ortho- 
doxy in  sweeping  away,  without  mercy, 
Protestant  Corporations  in  the  north,  in 
order  to  render  doubly  surcj  the  exclusion 
M2 
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of  Catholic  Corporations  in  the  south. 
But  do  they  really  6wecp  them  away? 
^-This  is  the  pretext — the  seeming — the 
phrase.  They  annihilate  the  Corporation, 
hut  preserve  the  officers.  The  clerks 
of  the  markets^  weigh-masters,  butter- 
tasters  and  assay-masters  are  continued—- 
absolutely  the  defects  of  the  freeman- 
franchise' are  continued — the  staff  is  con- 
tinuedy  though  the  common  men  are  dis- 
banded. What  constitutes  the  essential 
vice  in  the  system  is  rendered  permanent, 
the  accessory  only  is  flung  away.  But  this 
is  out  of  regard  for  property.  All  these 
salaries  are  to  be  considerea  as  a.  sort  of 
heritable  freeholds.  Let  us  see  how  the 
regard  for  property  operates  in  other  par- 
ticulars. Commissioners  for  the  Crown 
are,  in  the  first  instance,  to  apply  it  to  the 
sastainment  of  a  whole  host  of  the  old 
sinecurists ;  and  if  there  be  a  surplus,  not 
▼ery  probable  where  there  are  so  many  to 
be  fdl,  it  is  then  to  be  applied  to  such 
improvements  as  the  Commissioners  deem 
£t.  What  do  the  Commissioners  know, 
or  what  can  they  know,  of  the  interests  of 
these  towns?  Is  it  not  obvious,  that  this 
Leviathan  Corporation,  which  is  to  swallow 
up  all  others,  must,  after  all,  depend  upon 
information  from  each  town?  But  from 
whom  b  it  to  come  ?  Not  from  any 
public  or  authorised  body,  but  from  this  or 
that  private  intriguer;  to  the  hand  of  the 
flatterer,  or  the  spy,  the  dexterous  haunter 
of  the  Castle  offices,  will  be  delivered  up 
the  substantial  interests  of  the  most  influ- 
ential portions  of  the  community.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side 
seem  to  be  convinced  that  our  confiscated 
funds  are  never  to  increase.  Certainly 
with  the  monstrous  clauses,  inserted  for 
facilitating  and  screening  alienation,  it 
would  be  impossible.  But  these  cannot 
be  seriously  maintained  by  a  House  which 
piques  itself  on  being  the  ex-officio  guar- 
dian of  the  public  purse.  Well,  then, 
what  happens?  In  Waterford,  for  in- 
stance, the  greater  part  of  corporate  pro- 
perty is  held  on  terminable  leases.  When 
these  leases  shall  terminate,  the  Commis- 
sioners will  be  called  to  relet.  Here  is 
another  wide  door  open  for  every  sort  of 
fraud  and  personal  negotiation,  for  indi- 
vidual interests,  for  motives  secret,  and, 
for  aught  we  know,  too  dark  to  bear  the 
light.  Who  will  lay  out  money  on  a 
holding  which  may  yet  be  disposed  of  to 
God  knows  whom  ?  and  how  have  these 
scrupulous  defenders  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty managed  the  chanty  funds?     Just 


as  they  have  all  the  others — left  them  in 
the  enjoyment,  that  is  the  phrase,  of  the 
old,  half-extinct,  half-surviving  Corpora- 
tions.     The  trustees  are  corporators,  and 
to  be  corporators  ;   so   that  in   Doblin, 
where  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  has  been  a 
receptacle,  by  a  strange  perversion,  for  the 
sons  of  corporators  only,  it  is  still  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  corporation  trustees,  to 
be  applied  hereafter  to  precisely  the  same 
use.     But,  answer  the  supporters  of  the 
amendments,  you   will  have  (in  the  rate 
proposed  to  be  levied  under  9th  George 
4ih)  abundant  means  for  improving  the 
town,  and  for  the  levy  and  administration 
of  such  rate  we  give  you  a  body  chosen 
by  yourselves.    But  the  powers  under  this 
Act    do   not   extend    half   far  enough. 
Where  are  the  means  for  widening  streets, 
erecting  buildings,  &c.?     If  the  Peers  are 
anxious  for    these  objects,    consistently 
with  such   anxiety,   they  ought  to  have 
left  the  Bill  as  it  originally  stood.    And 
why  have  they  not  ?   Simply  because  they 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  a  Munici- 
pal Council  would  become  an  encourager 
and  organ  of  agitation.  But  is  this  enough ) 
Ought  they  not  also  to  show  that  a  Board 
of  Commissioners,  under  the  9th  George 
4th,  will  be  sufficient?     But  this  I  defy 
them  to  do.     Nay,  I  will  go  further,  and 
assert,  that  if  a  municipal  council  be  a 
school  for  agitation,  d  fortiori^  must  also 
be  such  a  Board  of  Commissioners.    Who 
chooses  them  ?    Not  the  Crown ;  no— but 
the  people.  And  what  part  of  the  people? 
Not  the  10/.  householders,  but  the  5/.;— 
the  very  men  whom  our  opponents  are  in 
the  habit  of  considering  the  mob  populace 
specifically  of  the  cities.    How,  too,  are 
they   selected?      In  mass,  and   not  by 
wards.  Wards,  in  many  cities — in  Water- 
ford,  for  instance — will  mix  a  large  portion 
of  Tory  and  Liberal  interests ;  and  why 
not  ?     But  here  you  must  have,  if  politics 
be  at  all  the  test,  the  extreme  popular 
party  solely,  or  in  strong  majority.    The 
men  not  only  have  no  very  steady  prin- 
ciples, but  those  they  have  they  do  not 
know  how  to  bring  them  out.   But  I  deny 
utteHy,  first,  that  these  bodies  would  in 
general  be  converted  to  political  engines; 
and  next,  I  do  not  consider  it  an  evil, 
that  in  them,  as  elsewhere,  political  opi- 
nions and  feelings  should  be  evinced.  Cor 
charitable  institutions   are  managed  by 
elected  Committees ;  the  men  drawn  are 
not  the  political  partisans,  but  thecaiefiil, 
skilful,  and  honest,  the  benevolent  and 
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the  dbcreel.     I  rejoice  to  see,  and  so  do 
my  fellow-citizens,    such    men    in   such 
places.   Roman  Catholics  choose  Quakers 
and  Dissenters  without  reference  to  party 
or  creed.     If  agitation  be  an  evil,  let  us 
ba?e  it  in   its  visible,  fair,  and  purified 
form,  in  such  bodies,  recognised  and  under 
tbe  eye  of  the  law  and  the  State,  rather 
than  in  large  and  dangerous  masses,  un- 
ftothorised   meetings,  and  turbulent  and 
partial  selections.     Here  it  may  answer  a 
two-fold  purpose,  both  as  a  free  outlet, 
and  a  natural  one,  for  emotions  and  opi- 
nions which  will  exist,  and  act  as  a  good 
gua^e  and  scale   of    the  character   and 
quantity  of  popular  feeling.     So  far  from 
tJiinking  it  dangerous,   I   think  it  safe. 
Men  have  ambitions,  and  intellect,  and 
energies — give    food   at   home   for   their 
honest  and  useful  display,  and  they  will 
sot  turn  to  illicit  or  perilous  gratification 
for  them  abroad.     Besides,  how  can  you 
put  down  this  agitation  ?     Do  you  think 
it  depends  upon   place  or  names,  or  the 
hearts  and  heads  of  men  ?     Whether  you 
call  it  Council  or   Board,   or   its  head 
Mayor,  or  Chairman,  it  comes  precisely 
to  the  same  thing.     Even  if  you  shut  it 
ODt  altogether,  do  you  not  think  it  would 
find  itself  a  meeting  place  and  president 
io  every  room  in  a  discontented  city  ? — 
nay,  at  the  corner  of  every  street  ?     Have 
these  men  lived  in  the  times  of  the  Catho- 
lic Association,  and  not  know  this  ?     The 
Com  Exchange  did  not  make  or  maintain 
it.    It  grew  out  of,  lived,  and  flourished 
in  your  bad  laws.     If  you  would  wish  to 
expel  it — to  chain  the  bad  angel  in  the 
depths  from  which  it  sprung,   use  fetters 
which  love  and  justice  forge.     They,  and 
tbey  only,  are  equal  to  the  task.     I  said 
that   Ministers    acted    consistently   with 
themselves.     I  say,  they  also  act  not  less 
eonsistently  with  the  British  Constitution 
and  freedoai.  These  twg  last  terms  I  con- 
sider identical.     What  is  our  Constitu- 
tion ?     Self-government.     Even  the  King 
himself  is  only  a  Minister,  to  obtain  more 
e&ctaally  this  great  object.  Self-taxation 
is  the  first  item  in  self-government.     In 
this  scale  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  me 
whether  it  be  a  shilling  or  a  pound.     If  I 
gife  a  pound  through  my  own  express 
eoBseiit,  or  through  others  acting  for  me, 
My  iodependence  is  inviolate ;  if  a  farthing 
be  taken  without  it,  I  am  plundered.    On 
this  priociple  I   demand  for  every  rate- 
payer a  proper  organ  for  the  levv  and 
IDHMigeiiieiil  of  bis  rate.    The  Bill  gave 


it ;  the  amendments  would  directly  or  in- 
directly take  it  away.  Nominated  Com- 
missioners from  the  Crown  are  to  manage 
property  belonging  to  the  people  as  much 
as  the  tax  levied  but  yesterday.  What  is 
the  conduct  of  other  countries  ?  Not  a 
single  State,  however  opposed  in  institu- 
tions, in  Europe  (I  need  not  speak  of 
America),  with  the  single  exception  of 
Russia,  which  has  not  municipal  bodies 
and  franchises  quite  as  large  and  liberal  as 
those  proposed  by  the  Bill.  I  have  hitherto 
argued  this  question  without  reference  to 
what  is  indeed  the  question — its  flagrant 
injustice  to  Ireland.  It  is  enough  that 
England  has  these  institutions,  that  Scot- 
land has  them,  and  that  you  deny  them  to 
Ireland,  to  make  us  fling  your  amend- 
ments from  us  with  indignation  and  scorn. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Exeter  thinks  lightly 
of  these  institutions.  Would  he  dare  to 
have  spoken  thus  to  a  Scotch  audience 
before  they  were  granted  ?  Of  their  use- 
fulness we,  not  he,  are  to  be  the  judges. 
We  value  them — that  is  enough.  The 
same  cant  was  used  when  Emancipation 
was  demanded  and  Reform  was  demanded 
— is  that  your  opinion  now  ?  Injustice  to 
Ireland  is  what  you  proclaim, —  our  rights, 
not  more,  but  not  less,  is  our  answer.  A 
late  publication  calls  on  us  tauntingly  to 
make  out  a  list  of  our  grievances,  and 
they  will  discuss  them  with  us.  Our  an- 
swer is  not  written  in  books,  but  in  every 
feature  of  our  country — go  and  read  them 
there.  Is  it  not  enough  that.  Ireland  is 
what  it  is  ?  The  very  barbarism  of  which 
you  complain  is  in  itself  as  foul  a  blot — 
as  merited  a  stigma  as  any  which  the 
bitterest  hatred  could  fling  upon  you.  It 
says,  in  language  which  is  unanswered, 
that  you — you,  who  boast  in  the  face  of 
Europe,  that  your  institutions  are  all- 
civilizing,  all-subduing — you,  who  vaunt 
to  be  the  Promethei  of  new  men  wherever 
your  touch  is  felt — here  is  a  country — yours 
for  centuries — yours  entirely — yours  in 
every  change — open  to  all  your  experi- 
ments— and  what  have  vou  made  it?  Ask 
Europe,  ask  history,  and  they  will  answer* 
We  ask  for  justice  ;  other  nations  so 
treated  would  have  asked  for  vengeance. 
But  I  am  sick,  not  to  hear  the  taunt,  but 
to  reiterate  the  demand.  Events  will  do 
for  us  that  which  our  strength  could  not 
do;  and  with  England  and  Scotland  at 
our  side,  it  will  be  strange  if  you  refuse  us 
with  impunity.  This  is  strong  language, 
but  I  have  a  right  to  speak  it; — I  am  no 
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alien,  nor  ever  will  brook  to  be  termed  so ; 
the  blood  in  my  veins  is  as  Saxon**-aye, 
and  as  much  British  as  in  that  of  any  of 
our  revilers — so  also  are  my  feelings.  It 
is  not  this  air  I  breathe^  nor  this  beam 
above  our  heads,  nor  these  sticks,  nor 
these  stones  about  us,  that  attaches  this 
country — this  Britain  to  our  thoughts  and 
hearts ;  but  those  noble  institutions  which 
have  been  our  glory  and  our  power — this 
moral  might  of  freedom  and  justice,  which 
clothes  us,  like  the  Roman  of  old,  with 
the  majesty  of  this  empire,  wherever  and 
however  we  travel.  I  speak  the  language 
of  Milton  and  Shakspeare  as  you  speak 
it,  and  am  of  the  land  which  has  placed 
beside  you  heroes — heroes  great  in  arms, 
in  titles,  to  all  that  makes  the  height  of 
human  dignity  and  power  to  man.  Never, 
then,  will  I  yield,  be  the  consequences 
what  they  may,  any  share  in  this  my  birth- 
right, for  it  is  mine,  as  well  as  yours.  I 
take  it  not  by  concession  or  grant,  but  as 
a  well-purchased,  dearly-fought- for  in- 
heritance. I  said  I  had  a  right  to  speak — 
judge  yourselves.  I  am  not  one  who  have 
struggled  in  all  seasons  in  agitation.  I 
never  spoke  in  or  out  of  this  House  a 
word  which  was  not  my  conviction.  I 
have  given  proof  stronger  than  words  of 
my  sincerity.  A  word  would  have  placed 
me  in  the  representation  of  Tipperary  or 
Waterford — that  word  was  Repeal.  1  re- 
fused it,  for  I  could  not  lie  to  thousands 
any  more  than  to  one.  I  was  severed 
from  friends,  from  popularity,  from  all 
chance  of  honourable  ambition,  but  I  held 
my  conviction  untainted — my  conscience 
was  untouched.  In  the  same  sincerity  as 
then  I  now  speak  to  you,  I  entreat  you  to 
unite  us  in  deed  as  well  as  word.  1  then 
said,  as  I  say  now,  wait  a  while,  an  Im- 
perial Parliament  there  must  be,  but  it 
can  only  rest  on  local  government  be- 
neath and  around  it.  If  I  had  not 
that  hope,  that  certainty,  how  could  I 
have  spoken — where  would  have  been 
my  flsith?  That  pledge  I  call  on  you 
to  redeem.  Believe  not  that  you  may 
refuse  it  with  impunity.  Trust  not  to  your 
permanency.  I  know  of  nothing  perma- 
nent in  politics — nothing  where  nations 
are  concerned,  but  change.  Institutions 
may  crumble,  and  the  ascendancy  of  one 
day  yield  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  other ; 
but  the  masses  cannot  pass  away.  Read 
history,  and  read  it  to  act  on  it — your 
own  will  tell  vou  striking,  but  useful 
trothi.    Kings  We  been  dethroned,  the 


Lords  voted  useless,  but  the  Commons  of 
these  realms  are  indestructible  and  im- 
mortal. 

Mr.  Pr<ied  said,  it  was  once  an  honour 
and  a  satisfaction  to  be  engaged  with  an 
adversary  who,  like  the  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford,  acted  fearlessly  on  his  own 
notions  of  right  and  wrong.  In  a  contest 
with  such  an  adversary  victory  must  be 
without  exultation,  and  submission  with- 
out shame.  He  gave  the  hon.  Member 
for  Waterford  credit  for  sincerity  in  the 
views  which  he  had  expressed  to  tha 
House.  They  had  been  told  by  the  hon. 
Member,  that  if  the  measure  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  rejected  the  cry  for  municipal 
reform  would  not  cease,  but  it  would  be 
coupled  with  a  cry  for  reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  hon.  Member  had  ex- 
pressed himself  on  that  subject  in  terms 
loud  and  strong.  To  Gentlemen  of  the 
country  to  which  the  hon.  Member  be- 
longed— much  on  account  of  a  prevailng 
feature  in  the  national  character,  and 
partly  on  account  of  a  warmth  of  feeling 
which,  on  such  a  subject  as  this,  was  to 
be  expected  from  them — it  was  conceded 
that  they  should  use  stronger  language 
than  might  be  expected  to  fall  from  other 
Members  of  that  House.  But  from  an 
English  Member  he  had  looked  for  much 
solid  and  grave  argument  on  a  questioa 
which  confessedly  involved  consequenoet 
so  important  to  the  national  welfare.  The 
hon.  Member  for  London  had  disappoint- 
ed those  expectations.  He  could  under- 
stand that  an  Irish  Member  who  represented 
all  the  warmth,  as  well  as  all  the  wisdom » 
of  Ireland,  should  use  expressions  such  as 
that  the  House  of  Lords  was  opposed  in 
spirit  to  the  people,  that  they  did  not  care 
for  the  people,  that  they  must  be  reformed 
as  the  Augean  stable  was  reformed,  and 
that  when  on  another  occasion  it  was  pro- 
posed to  turn  the  river  through  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  reply  was  that  it  would  be 
better  to  turn  the  House  of  Lords  into  the 
river ;  such  expressions  as  these  he  could 
understand  coming  from  an  Irish  Member ; 
he  could  understand  that  hon.  Member 
when  he  represented  the  House  of  Lords 
as  the  spirit  of  evil  in  the  Constitution  ; 
but  he  could  not  comprehend  the  propriety 
of  such  expressions  when  falling  from  an 
English  Member.  He  would  ^submit  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  London,  who  had 
condescended,  in  discussing  a  grave  con- 
stitutional question,  whether  it  were  proper 
to  use  language  such  as  no  EngUsh  iC 
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ber  ODgbt  to  have  used  on  any  subject 
The  hon.  Member  had  called  the  House  of 
Lords  a  herd  of  swine,  and  had  alluded  to 
a  ooble  and  learned  Lord  as  their  driver. 
He  submitted  to  that  hon.  [Member 
whether  the  question  of  the  reform 
of  the  House  of  Peers,  ought  not  to  be 
brought  forward  in  a  specific  and  Parlia* 
mentary  form,  and  not  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  the  people,  and  in  language  unworthy 
of  a  Member  of  Parliament,  either  in  that 
or  any  other  House.  But  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Waterford  had  said,  that  the  cry 
for  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  might  be 
expected  if  this  measure  was  refused. 
Then  it  became  proper  that  they  should 
proceed  to  consider  what  was  the  real 
position  in  which  that  House  was  placed 
as  regarded  the  House  of  Lords.  Hon. 
Members  on  his  side  of  the  House,  enter- 
taining all  that  respect  for  the  other  House 
that  the  Constitution  prescribed,  held  that 
the  amendments  made  by  the  House  of 
Lords  in  this  Bill,  were  recommended  not 
only  by  their  intrinsic  excellence,  but  also 
by  that  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Lords  which  was  consistent  with 
the  Ck>nstitution.  It  was  natural  that  hon. 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
should  not  only  condemn  those  amend- 
ments, for  what  they  believed  to  be  their  in- 
trinsic defects,  but  also  because  they  origi- 
nated in  that  House,  towards  which  they 
entertained  such  strong  sentiments  of  dis- 
like. This  being  the  state  of  feeling  on 
both  sides,  and  if  it  became  necessary  to 
contemplate  the  question  of  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  became  desirable  to 
inquire  by  what  means,  supposing  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  to  be  irreconcileable, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
the  difficulties  could  be  overcome.  Now 
it  was  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  it 
should  change  from  time  to  time  by  the 
introdnction  of  fresh  members;  and  the 
question  was,  whether  the  class  of  society 
out  of  which  were  generally  selected  the 
individuals  raised  to  the  Peerage,  was  of 
such  a  way  of  thinking  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible that  in  the  course  of  years  the 
House  of  Lords  would  become  re -organized 
and  changed  in  feelings,  in  the  same  de- 
gree that  the  same  change  would  have 
operated  in  the  class  from  which  they  had 
been  taken.  If  thb  were  denied,  and  if  it 
weie  granted  that  the  feelings  of  the  class 


in  question  were  so  opposed  to  tkat  portion 
of  the  constituency  of  the  country  repre- 
sented by  the  House  of  Commons  as  to 
render  it  impossible  that  the  feelings  and 
views  of  the  House  of  Lords  coald  be  so 
radically  changed  as  to  bring  them  into 
conformity  with  those  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  then,  he  maintained,  that  the 
great  political  difference  which  existed 
ought  not  to  be  represented  al  a  difference 
existing  between  a  certain  number  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
people,  but  the  situation  of  parties  ought 
fairly  to  be  stated  as  a  total  opposition  of 
the  whole  of  the  upper  class  of  society  to 
that  portion  of  the  people  represented  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  this  was  a 
dangerous  admission  to  make,  and  as  no 
adequate  remedy  had  been  suggested  he 
was  disposed  to  wait  for  the  operation  of 
the  natural  and  constitutional  causes,  in 
order  to  work  a  change  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  gradual  infusion  of  fresh 
Members  from  the  upper  classes  of  society, 
and  for  a  change  in  the  feeling  produced 
in  the  country  by  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
which  was  rapidly  dying  away.  He  would 
not  follow  the  hon.  Member  for  Waterford 
in  many  of  the  subjects  he  had  adverted 
to.  He  would  not  enter  into  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  or  of  the  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Bill,  although  he  thought  that  the  ef- 
fect of  the  passing  of  those  two  Bills  had 
taught  the  Legislature  a  most  important 
lesson.  It  had  taught  them,  that  there 
had  been  a  want  of  prudence  or  of  fore- 
sight in  those  by  whom  the  introduction  of 
those  measures  had  been  enforced.  It  had 
told  them  that  a  blunder  had  been  com- 
mitted, for  that  the  measures  had  not 
effected  the  object  to  accomplish  which 
they  were  introauced — that  they  had  not 
prevailed  to  mitigate  the  feeling  of  discon- 
tent in  Ireland,  or  to  reconcile  the  people 
of  that  country  to  the  Government  of 
the  empire.  Nor  shonld  he  follow  the 
hon.  Gentleman  in  his  travels  through 
different  countries  of  the  continent  in 
search  of  municipal  institutions,  for  he 
could  not  but  think  that  there  were 
circumstances — peculiar  circumstances — 
in  the  situation  of  Ireland,  as  regarded  this 
country,  which  rendered  the  example  of 
other  countries  not  similarly  situated  of  no 
possible  importance  to  the  Legislature  of 
Great  Britain.  Those  circumstances  were, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  divided 
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into  a  majority  and  minority  peculiarly 
and  singularly  situated— a  majority  poor, 
uneducated,  mistaken,  in  point  of  religion  : 
a  minority  confessedly  educated,  and  loyal 
in  politics.  ^A  laugh,'\  He  knew  what 
that  laugh  meant.  He  said  loyal,  because, 
notwithstanding  the  universal  disappoint- 
ment of  their  own  views,  they  still  desired 
to  continue  their  adherence  to  the  Union 
and  their  loyalty  to  the  Crown.  A  ma- 
jority and  minority  thus  constituted  were 
set  against  one  another  in  a  virulence  of 
hostility  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
country;  and,  moreover,  there  was  the 
fact  that  this  minority  had  been  maintained 
in  a  most  undue  supremacy,  while  the 
majority  had  been  reduced  to  what  he  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  a  most  unworthy  sub- 
jection, and  that  the  question  now  was, 
not  whether  they  should  remove  as  well 
the  supremacy  of  the  minority  as  the  sub- 
jection of  the  majority,  but  only  whether 
the  subiection  of  the  'majority  should  be 
changed  to  a  not  less  bitter  subjection  of 
the  minority.  That  was  the  real  question. 
Both  Houses  were  agreed  that  it  was  wise 
to  abolish  the  supremacy  of  the  minority. 
It  was  asked,  on  the  other  side,  why  were 
not  the  Protestant  Corporations  left  un- 
touched ?  The  reason  was,  that  they  (the 
Opposition)  wished  that  there  should  be 
no  supremacy  of  the  one  sect  or  of  the 
other.  They  were  asked  for  equal  laws 
for  Ireland  with  those  of  this  country ;  but 
was  it  doubted,  for  one  moment,  that  all 
legislation  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  par. 
ticular  wants  of  the  society  for  which  it  was 
to  operate,  and  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  at  which  it  was  to  take  effect  ? 
In  1817  the  Six  Acts  were  passed,  but 
when  a  motion  was  made  to  extend  the 

f provisions  of  one  of  them — that  which  re- 
sted to  seditious  meetings — to  Ireland, 
that  motion  was  immediately  negatived  on 
the  ground  that  Ireland  was  so  tranquil  as 
not  10  require  the  operation  of  such  a  law. 
Again,  it  was  only  three  years  since  the 
very  Ministers  who  now  called  for  justice 
to  Ireland  themselves  introduced  an  arbi- 
trary measure  into  that  House,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  destroy  the  right  of  trial 
by  jurv,  and  to  hand  over  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  court- 
martial.  Yet  the  agitation  which  then 
prevailed  in  Ireland  arose  from  no  other 
cause  than  that  the  people  of  that  country 
were  expecting  to  take  by  force  that  Church 
property  which  the  Legislature  had  since 
•ought  to  confer  upon  them.      But  was 


there  at  that  time  any  attempt  to  transfer 
that  Act  to  England  ?     It  would  have  been 
absurd.     He  might  perhaps  be  told  that 
the  provisions  of  that  Act  were  intended  to 
be  temporary  only,  and  they  had  already 
been  told  so.      An  observation  had  been 
made,  which  was  as  true  as  it  was  poioted, 
that  legislation  was  for  a  time,  the  people 
for  eternity.     But  the  Peers  did  not  mean 
their  present  legislation  to  be  more  perma- 
nent than   circumstances  required.     On 
the  contrary,  they  desired  to  see  the  people 
of  Ireland  exercising  those  rights  which 
had  already  been  granted  to  the  people  of 
England  and  Scotland,  so  soon  as  the  state 
of  the  public  mind  in  Ireland  should  be 
such  as  to  warrant  its  being  supposed  that 
the  concession  of  them  would  be  a  benefit 
and  not  a  mischief.     He  felt  that  he  was 
justly  entitled  to  refer  to  their  limited  ex- 
perience of  the  working  of  the  English 
Municipal  Corporation  Act,  in  order  to  show 
that,   as   many   parts  of   that   Act  bad 
operated  in  a  manner  totally  different  from 
anything  intended  by  its  framers,  if  he  had 
rightly  represented  the  state  of  parties  in 
Ireland,  still  worse  effects  would  result  in 
that  country  than  had  occurred  in  this. 
He  particularly  referred  to  the  exercise  of 
the  trusts  vested  in  the  town-councils,  and 
the  mode  of  their  election.     The  town- 
councils  were  elected  by  a  majority  of  the 
constituency,  and   the  consequence  was 
that,in  places  where  parties  were  very  nearly 
balanced^  and   very  highly  excited,  the 
town-council  was  wholly  composed  of  par- 
tizans  of  the  one  side  or  the  other.    The 
patronage  in  such  towns  had  been  dis- 
tributed for  political  purposes,  and  in  total 
disregard  of  all  principles  which  should 
have  regulated  their  conduct.     He  would 
mention  an  instance  of  this.     It  had  oc- 
curred at  Yarmouth,  and  he  had  a  per- 
sonal  knowledge    of  it     At  that   place 
political  feeling  prevailed  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  parties  were  not  very  uuequally 
balanced.     At  the  last  election  the  Tories 
were  successful.  .  He  understood  to  what 
that  laugh  referred,  hut  he  would  not  be 
diverted  from  his  course  by  it.     The  num- 
bers of  the  two  parties  in  the  town  were 
nearly  equal.  There  were  thirty-six  mem- 
bers of  the  town-council,  of  whom  only  One 
was  a  Tory — the  remainder  were  Radicals. 
Under  the  old  system  there  were  eight 
watchmen  for  the  town,  three  of  whom 
only  were  voters.     Under  the  new  system 
sixteen  had  been  appointed — all  Blues,  and 
every  one  a  voter— five  of  whom  had  beea 
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examiocd  agaiiMt  the  Tories  on  a  com- 
nittee  np  stairs^  and  one  of  whom  was  the 
suigle  witness  who  Tentured  to  assert  that 
be  (Mr.  Praed)  had,  with  his  own  mouth, 
offered  him  a  bribe  (a  statement  which, 
although  somewhat  irregularly,  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  contradicting).  The  Attor- 
ney-General was  afraid  to  mike  use  of  that 
witness  as  the  supporter  of  a  prosecution, 
and  he  was  afterwards  expressly  disbelieTed 
00  his  oath  without  allowiog  the  counsel 
for  the  defence  to  go  into  his  case.  Here, 
then,  was  an  instance  which  had  fallen  un- 
der bis  (Mr.  Praed's)  own  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  manner  in  which  the  patron- 
age Tested  in  the  town-councils  had  been 
exercised.  Was  it  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
poee  that  in  Ireland,  where  the  same 
objections  existed  in  a  Btill  greater  degree, 
the  effect  of  the  same  power  being  intrusted 
to  similar  bodies  would  be  worse.  Why, 
in  a  Bill  which  had  recently  been  intro- 
duced into  that  House,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Government,  the  principle  for  which 
be  contended  had  virtually  been  recog- 
nised ;  for  in  the  Bill  for  the  appointment 
of  the  trustees  of  charities  in  Ireland,  a  pro- 
vision was  made  against  that  unanimity  of 
opmion  in  the  majority  preventing  the 
minority  from  being  represented  at  all; 
and  he  must  say,  therefore,  that  if  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  in  this  instance 
recognised  the  evil  of  the  principle  which 
regulated  the  election  of  the  councils,  the 
same  objection  ought  to  be  extended  to  the 
dections  of  town-councils  in  Ireland.  They 
were  called  on  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny  to  do  justice  to  Ire- 
land. He  did  not  quarrel  with  the  ex- 
pression ;  but  he  could  not  see  how  the 
call  could  consistently  be  made  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member.  A  friend  of  his,  an 
Englishman,  had  been  present  at  a  meeting 
at  Limerick,  at  whidi  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  made  a  roost  eloquent  speech 
on  the  miseries  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
The  same  Grentleman  haH,  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing, 
in  company  with  a  priest  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion,  places  where  he  had 
seen  more  misery  than  it  had  ever  been  his 
lot  to  witness  anywhere.  After  the  meet*^ 
htg  (which  was  on  the  subject  of  the  poor- 
hiwB),  he  suggested  the  desirableness  of  a 
subscription,  by  the  800  gentlemen  present, 
on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  beings  whom 
he  had  seen  in  so  much  misery ;  but  he 
vas  answered,  that  it  would  not  succeed  if 
it  were  proposed,  for  that  such  a  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  question  was  not  popukr. 


But  the  Peers  did  not  feel  themselves 
called  on  to  do  Justice  to  Ireland  in  the 
manner  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learnted 
Member,  more  especially  when  they  were 
told  by  him  that  he  wanted  the  establish- 
ment of  municipal  Corporations,  not  for  the 
purposes  of  lighting  and  paving,  but  as 
normal  schools  of  agitation.  They  were  of 
opinion  that  it  was  in  schools  of  a  very 
different  kind  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
ought  to  be  trained,  that  they  ought  to  be 
er»iuated  at  colleges  of  a  very  different 
description.  They  wished  the  welfiEire  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  be  secured,  their 
commerce  to  be  improved,  and  their  wealth 
to  be  increased,  but  they  did  not  wish  to 
give  additional  means  of  excitingdisafiec- 
tion,  and  of  injuring  the  people.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny 
talked  about  justice  for  Ireland ;  but  they 
told  him  at  once,  that  if  they  could  not  do 
justice  to  that  country  without  creating 
fresh  instruments  for  his  purposes— if  they 
could  not  suppress  agitation  without  open- 
ing the  door  to  that  which,  in  his  i^pre- 
hension,  would  be  a  still  greater  nestilence 
— they  would  infinitely  rather  leave  the 
matter  as  it  stood  than  make  any  change 
whatever  in  the  present  system.  Now  let 
him  put  to  the  House  the  case  as  it  really 
existed.  It  had  been  stated  on  all  hands, 
that  the  present  corporation  system  dT 
Ireland  was  fiill  of  abuse ;  and  no  one  had 
been  louder  in  denouncing  the  mischiefs  of 
that  system  than  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny  himself.  Well,  a 
Bill  had  come  down  to  them  for  the  re* 
moval  of  this  abuse,  and  what  did  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature  in  that  Bill  pro- 
pose ?  Why,  to  abolish  Corporations  in 
Ireland  altogether,  and  place  the  whole  of 
the  powers  now  exercised  by  those  bodies 
in  the  hands  of  the  present  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant in  whom  it  could  not  be  said  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  they  could  not 
safely  be  vested.  Tnis  was  the  proposition 
contained  in  the  amendments  of  the  Lords ; 
and  although  the  hon.  Members  opposite 
had  complained  of  the  mischiefs  arising 
out  of  the  imperfections  of  the  present 
Corporations,  they  refused  to  accept  it. 
The  question  therefore  before  the  House 
was,  whether  they  would  adopt  a  measure 
which  would  abolish  that  which  had  been 
protested  against  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  as  unjust  and  illegal,  or  whether 
they  would  retain  the  old  system  with  all 
its  evils,  because  they  were  not  in  a  posi- 
tion  to  do  all  the  good  they  could  wish  to 
llie  coui9e  which  the  hon*  Mem^ 
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ben  oppdtit*  wasted  th«m  to  ]^iirtQe 
wgoldy  m  bis  humbl«  judgment,  be  fieither 
agreeable  to  tbe  House  of  Commons,  oon« 
sistent  with  their  dtttjr  as  representatiFea 
of  tbe  people,  nor  consonant  to  the  trust 
wbicb  had  been  reposed  in  tbetn. 

Viscount  EhringUm  would  not  follow  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  bad  last 
spoken  through  all  his  yarious  matter,  nor 
enter  into  any  disoussion  with  him  as  to 
tbe  working  of  the  English  Corporation 
Befaraa  Bill  in  tbe  particular  place  which 
Ibe  lion,  and  learned  Gentleman  repre- 
sented. He  eould  assure  the  House,  that 
in  tbe  few  observations  he  had  to  make  he 
should  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  sub- 
ject before  them;  and  he  would  add, 
though  he  could  not  share  with  the  hon. 
and  foamed  Gentleman  the  deference 
whidi  he  had  expressed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  other  House,  he  should  at 
least  abstain  from  anything  like  Titupera- 
tion  of  the  authors  of  these  amendments. 
It  was  his  feeling  that  the  language  of 
both  Houses,  in  reference  to  each  ^er, 
should  be  that  of  respect  and  conciliation  \ 
and  heweyer  freely  he  might  discuss  the 
measures  emanating  from  die  other  House 
of  Parliament,  he  should  always  think  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  speak  in  terms  of 
reqiect  of  the  authors  of  these  measures. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate,  nearly  every 
hon.  Member  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Houae  had  enlarged  upon  two  topics  in 
reference  to  the  subject  before  the  House- 
namely,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  (m 
Kilkenny,  and  the  Repeal  of  the  Union. 
It  was  not  his  purpose  to  enter  into  a  rin- 
dication  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
from  the  taunts  which  hud  been  so  plen- 
tifully thrown  out  against  him,  nor  should 
be  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  the  Re- 
peal of  tbe  Union,  a  proposition  of  which 
be  was  one  of  tbe  very  last  men  in  tbe 
House  who  could  be  charged  with  being  a 
supporter.  At  the  same  time  he  must  say, 
that  with  the  opinion  be  entertained  with 
respect  to  this  Bill  as  it  now  stood,  he  felt 
that  if  he  could  conceive  it  possible  that 
such  a  measure  should  pass  into  law, 
though  he  did  not  say  that  even  such  a 
result  would  make  him  the  friend  or  sup. 
porter  of  repeal,  yet  he  would  say  that  such 
a  measure,  if  it  were  passed  into  a  law, 
would  afford  frill  justification  for  tbe  lan- 
guage of  those  who  should  say  that  such 
an  Act  presented  sufficient  grounds  for  de- 
manding repeal.  He  was  old  enough  to 
rememl^r  something  of  die  grounds  upon 
which  tht  UnioA  was  p4^sed,  of  th« 


argumente  by  whidi  that  BMaMrs  wss 
emoroed,  and  of  the  great  principle  UDon 
which  those  arguments  wers  grouoaed. 
That  principle  was  eoual  laws,  equsl 
rights,  and  equal  partieipation  in  aU  tbs 
blessings  and  advantages  of  tbe  fiagliib 
Constitution.  This  was  the  prineipk  which 
paraded  every  sentence  of  tbe  powerfiil 
and  eloquent  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Pitt 
in  1800,  on  the  oooaaidnof proposisff  thst 
measure  to  the  House  j^and  he  could  osft 
help  recalling  to  the  House  the  words  in 
which  that  great  statesman  condnded  eaa 
of  the  most  eloquent  passages  of  his  porat 
fill  address,  and  which  appeared  to  him 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  oircumstanoas 
under  whicn  a  participation  ip  the  tried 
advantages  of  Eoglisn  Corporation  Re- 
form was  now  sought  to  be  given  to 
Ireland.  Mr.  Pitt,  after  happily  com- 
batting the  argument  which  had  been 
raised  upon  the  insult  which  it  was  alle^ 
would  be  inflicted  upon  the  national  pnde 
of  Irishmen,  in  depriving  them  of  an  inde* 
pendent  legislature,  proceeded  in  thess 
words  ;— 

<<  If  there  be  a  country  whicA,  against  the 
greatest  of  all  dangers  that  threaten  iu  psace 
and  security,  has  not  adequate  means  of  pnn 
tecting  itself  without  the  aid  of  another  na- 
tion 5  if  that  other  be  a  neighbouring  and 
kindred  nation,  speaking  tbe  same  languaec, 
Tvhose  laws,  wliose  customs  and  habits  are  the 
same  in  principle,  but  carried  to  a  grestsr 
degree  of  perfection,  with  a  more  extensive 
commerce,  and  more  abundant  meant  of 
acquiring  and  diffusing  national  wealth;  the 
stability  of  whose  government — the  excellence 
of  whose  constitution,  is  more  than  ever  the 
admiration  and  envy  of  Europe,  and  of  which 
the  very  country  of  which  we  are  speaking  can 
only  boast  an  inadequate  and  im|>erfect  re- 
semblance;— under  such  circumstances,  I 
would  ask,  what  conduct  would  be  prescribed 
by  every  rational  principle  of  dignity,  of  honii 
our,  or  of  interest?  I  would  ask  whether  this 
is  not  a  faithftil  description  of  the  circum- 
stances which  ought  to  dispose  Ireland  to  a 
union  ?— whether  Great  Bntain  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  nation  with  which,  on  these  prin- 
ciples, a  country,  situated  as  Ireland  is,  would 
desire  to  unite  ?  Does  a  union,  under  such 
circumstances,  by  free  consent,  and  on  jnst 
and  equal  terms,  deserve  to  be  branded  as  a 
proposal  for  subjecting  Ireland  to  a  foreign 
yoke  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  free  and  voluntary 
association  of  two  great  countries,  which  join, 
for  their  common  benefit,  in  one  empire,  where 
each  will  maintain  its  proportional  weight  and 
importance,  under  the  security  of  equal  laws, 
reciprocal  affection,  and  inseparable  interests, 
and  which  want  nothing  but  that  indissotublt 
otueiion  to  render  both  iavinciUs  V\ 
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**  Non  ego  nee  Teucris  Iialot  parere  jubebo, 
Ncc  nova  regna  peto;  paribus  se  legibus  ambas 
lovictB  gantcs  nterna  in  fcedera  mittanf 

Such  were  the  sentiments  deliFered  by 
Mr.  Ktty  io  introducing  the  measure  for 
the  Qoion  of  the  two  countries^  and  such 
were  the  principles  upon  which  the  union 
was  founded  and  carried!  into  effect* 
What^  he  would  now  ask  hon.  Members 
opposite— what  would  that  great  states- 
man, if  he  could  return  now  upon  earth— 
now  that  that  measure  had  been  thirty-fire 

r'S  in  q>eration — what  w<m]d  he  say  if 
could  bear  those  ill-omened  words 
which  had  been  so  often  alluded  to  in  the 
course  of  this  debate^  wbat»  he  would  re- 
peat, would  Mr.  Pitt  hare  said^  if  he 
could  hare  been  told  that  these  words 
wow  applied  to  Ireland  bj  the  leader  of 
die  Conservative  party  in  one  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament— ^by  the  leader  of 
that  party  who  affected  to  act,  as  far  as 
possible,  upon  the  prmdples  and  upon  the 
model  of  Mr.  Pitt?  What  would  that 
great  statesman  have  said  if,  immediately 
after  the  period  at  whidi  the  abuses  of  the 
Municipal  Corporations  of  England  had 
been  reformed,  and  when  those  Corpo- 
rations had  been  rendered  subject  to  popu- 
lar control,  and  after  the  Corporations  of 
Ireland  had  been  denounced  as  fraught 
with  abuses  still  more  intolerable  and  still 
more  grievous  than  those  of  England  had 
ever  been— what  would  he  have  said  if  he 
had  been  told,  that  the  only  means  to  be 
oflered  to  Ireland  for  getting  rid  of  those 
aboses,  was  by  destropng  altogether  every 
veilige  of  municipal  government  in  that 
eountry,  and  by  investing  the  whole  cor- 
porate power  and  authority  of  Ireland  in 
the  hands  of  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  CrowB?  Would  Mr.  Pitt  have  con- 
adered  such  a  prc^x)sition  as  accordant 
with  the  great  principle  upon  which  the 
Union  was  founded,  namely,  that  of  the 
^miction  upon  equal  terms,  of  two  countries 
into  one  great  empire?  Would  he  not 
nKiher  have  pronounced  it  an  insult  and  a 
degradation  to  the  whole  Irish  nation? 
He  (Lord  Ebrington)  would  ask  the  noble 
Lord  and  the  ri|^t  hon.  Gentleman  on  the 
opposite  bench,  whether,  in  case  the  con- 
aequence  ci  this  difference  between  the 
two  Houses  upon  this  question  should  be 
a  change  in  the  Ministry,  whether  they 
leally  thought  it  would  be  possible  for 
them  or  anv  other  new  Ministry  to  carry 
throoffh  this  measure  as  it  stood?  He 
would  ask  them  whether  they  thought 
that,  with  tU  Mimwbidi  wit^  with 


respect  to  this  measure  as  it  stood  in 
Ireland,  it  would  be  possible  to  apply  it 
to  that  country  without  the  aid  of  mroe 
and  coercion  ?  He  would  ask  them  wha* 
ther,  in  the  present  state  oi  public  <minion 
in  this  country,  thev  really  coaoeivea  that 
the  people  of  England,  by  their  refNre- 
sentatives  in  Parltament,  would  cmisent 
to  apply  the  force  and  coercion  which 
would  be  neeessary  to  enforce  sueh  a 
measure  upon  Ireland?  He  was  weU 
assured  they  never  would.  He,  therefore^ 
felt  extremely  sorry  that  the  considerable 
and  respectable  minority  coastituting  the 
noble  Lord's  and  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
followers  in  that  House,  and  the  majority 
in  the  other  House,  should  have  taken 
their  stand  upon  a  question  wbidi  he  coo« 
sidered  to  be  at  once  so  insulting  and  so 
injurious  to  Lreland,  and  which  he  was 

Suite  sure  was  altogether  repugnimt  to 
be  general  fooling  of  the  peopte  of  this 
country.  When  he  first  saw  the  amend- 
ments, as  they  came  down  firom  the  other 
House,  it  certaioly  had  appeared  to  him 
that  no  course  was  left  to  the  House  of 
Commons  but  to  reject  them  altogether* 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  free  to  oonfeast 
that  he  was  heartily  rejoiced  at  the  step 
taken  by  his  noble  Fnend;  at  the  wise 
and  temperate  course  he  had  adopted,  of 
trying,  at  least,  how  far  he  could  adfance 
on  the  road  to  conciliation,  consistent  with 
the  great  principle  to  which  the  Govtm* 
ment  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  House 
stood  nominally  pledged.  He  in  no  de* 
gree  underrated  the  mischiefo  which  would 
arise  from  a  collision  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  he  had  always^ 
here  and  elsewhere,  maintained  the  right 
of  each  branch  of  the  Lie^islature  to  per* 
feet  independence  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  in  reforence  to  every  measure  which 
came  before  them.  He  could  not,  how. 
ever,  but  regret  that  the  sentiments  of 
each  House  nbould  be  found  so  much  at 
variance  upon  a  measure  which,  if  not 
adopted,  left  no  alternative  except  a  con* 
tinuance  of  abuses  which  on  all  sides  of 
the  House  were  denounced ;  for  he  shoukl 
prefer  the  temporary  continuance  of  the 
present  system  to  any  attempt  to  force 
upon  the  people  of  Ireland  such  a  measure 
as  that  which  had  been  substituted  for 
the  Bill  brought  in  by  his  right  hon 
Friend  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland, 
by  the  amendments  of  the  other  House. 
He  had  spoken  warmly  upon  the  subject, 
because  he  felt  strongly.  He  should  vote 
for  the  original  proposition* 
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Mr.  Horace  Twiis  thought,  that  if  any 
one  thing  more  than  another  showed  the 
neoessitj  of  that  useful  rule  of  the  House 
which  had  been  established  against  intro- 
ducing allusions  to  what  passed  in  the 
other  House,  it  was  the  course  taken  in 
the  present  debate;  because  attacks  had 
been  made  upon  pM*ticuIar  speeches  from 
time  to  time,  to  which  it  was  impossible 
for  the  noble  personages  impugned  to  offer 
any  reply,  or  gire  any  explanation  of  the 
wcvds  attributed  to  them.  But  all  the  in- 
convenient results  of  that  course  must  fall 
upon  the  heads  of  those  who  had  thought 
proper  to  indulge  in  such  attacks.  I'he 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  addressed  the 
House^  had  not  been  content  with  the 
usual  strain  of  <»ndemnation^  poured  out 
upon  thoee  who  opposed  him,  but  he  had 
OToked  from  the  shades  of  the  grave  one  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  England  had  ever 
produced,  in  order  to  convert  his  recorded 
eloquence  into  a  weapon  against  those  who 
did  not  think  fit  to  support  the  course 
taken  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.  But 
was  it  not  the  constant  practice  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny  to 
inveigh  against  the  English  people^  not 
merely  as  usurpers  and  tyrants,  but  as 
Sassenachs?  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber might  be  justly  called  the  originator 
of  the  offensive  expressions,  if  to  de- 
scribe others  as  aliens  were  offensive. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  had  been  in  the  habit  of  stating 
that  seven  centuries  of  misgovernment 
had  brought  the  population  of  Ireland  to 
a  state  of  comparative  barbarism  in  some 
respects,  and  absolute  ignorance  in  others, 
and  therefore  they  had  called  upon  the 
House  to  provide,  not  from  the  ordinary 
funds  of  the  State,  but  from  the  funds  of 
the  Church,  means  to  check  and  remove 
that  ignorance  and  barbarism.  Now,  it 
was  upon  the  very  fact  which  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  thus  admitted,  that  he  said 
corporate  rights  ought  to  be  eiercised 
only  by  men  who  had  arrived  at  a  state 
ofintelligence  and  civilization,  which  would 
render  them  capable  of  appreciating  them. 
The  hacknied  cry  of  "  justice  to  Ireland" 
had  never  been  properly  explained.  Must 
that  which  was  justice  to  England 
necessarily  be  so  to  Ireland  ?  Would  any 
sound  constitutional  lawyer  tell  him  that 
there  was  anything  in  the  common  law  of 
the  land  to  give  the  right  of  exercising  the 
corporate  franchise  to  any  town  whatever? 
He  wanted  to  know  how  it  could  be  shown 


that  because  British  subjects  had  a  right 
to  trial  by  jury,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
and  the  Parliamentary  franchise,  that  also 
they  had  a  right  to  corporate  reform  ;  for 
that  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  the  reform 
which  was  demanded.  Did  it  follow  that 
because  corporate  franchise  had  been 
given  to  England  and  Scotland,  it  should 
also  be  given  to  Ireland  ?  Was  there  any 
similarity  between  the  cases  of  the  respective 
countries  ?  Were  England  and  Scotland, 
when  they  received  their  corporation  Acts, 
under  circumstances  similar  to  those  of 
Ireland  now?  Was  it  not  necessary  to 
pass  an  Act  which  was  sometimes  caJIed 
the  coercion  Bill,  and  at  other  times  the 
Bill  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  in 
Ireland  ?  Was  such  an  act  necessary  in 
either  England  or  Scotland  ?  He  would 
ask  the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  were 
he  in  his  place,  but  in  his  absence  he 
would  ask  the  House,  whether  clergymen 
were  escorted  to  Church  by  a  guard  of 
police  or  military  in  England  or  in  Scotland. 
Did  not  the  House  recollect  that,  at  no 
very  distant  period,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Ireland,  now  Lord  Hatherton,  reported 
to  the  House  that  the  average  number  of 
murders  in  Ireland  was  two  per  day  ? 
With  these  facts  before  them,  he  called 
upon  them  to  consider  the  probable  results 
of  putting  power  into  hands  so  ill  prepared 
to  exercise  it.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny  had  told  them  fairly 
and  explicitly  that  discretionary  power 
was  wanted,  but  he  had  not  fully  explained 
what  he  meant  by  it,  though  no  man  was 
better  able  to  do  so  ;  because  when  it  was 
discreet  to  be  discreet,  no  man  could  be 
more  discreet  than  that  hon.  and  learned 
Member  ;  but  when  it  was  discreet  to  be 
rash,  he  was  among  the  rashest  of  men. 
But  was  it  not  the  object  of  that  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  in  his  present  discretion 
to  establish  schools  of  agitation  ?  Was 
it  not  intended  to  extend  the  flame  of 
agitation  from  one  man  to  another  throngh 
the  whole  mass  of  society  ?  If  not,  would 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  consent  to 
the  insertion  of  a  clause  into  the  Bill  to 
limit  the  discussion  of  corporation  meetings 
to  local  affairs  ?  No,  he  wonld  not  do 
that ;  and  yet,  to  take  him  at  his  word, 
that  would  be  the  sort  of  Bill  whicb  he 
ought  to  receive.  But  the  House  had 
been  told,  that  the  great  principles  of 
charity  ought  to  be  carried  out  What 
was  meant  by  that  ?  He  did  not  ask  that 
question  in  the  spirit  of  hostility.    He  wa| 
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anzioas  to  contribute  any  little  aid  in  his 
power  to  pacify,  rather  than  to  irritate 
parties.  What  other  objects  conid  he 
have  in  view  ?  From  his  earliest  appear- 
ance in  that  Honse,  he  was  the  supporter 
of  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  in  former  times 
were  threatened  with  all  the  dangers  that 
now  appeared  to  be  approaching  them, 
and  yet  he  was  bold  enough  to  support 
Catholic  emancipation^  being  assured  by 
its  advocates  that  if  it  were  granted  pea.ce 
would  follow,  and  that  the  concession  of 
political  equality  would  destroy  agitation. 
Having,  then,  been  one  who  supported 
a  liberal  policy  towards  Ireland,  ought 
not  those  who  called  upon  him  to  support 
this  measure  to  tell  him  definitively  how 
far  they  intended  to  gOy  after  what  had 
followed  the  passing  of  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act  ?  He  might  be  told,  that 
Catholic  emancipation  was  carried  too 
late.  Perhaps  there  was  too  much  reason 
to  regret  that  it  had  been  carried  at  all ; 
but  of  this  he  was  quite  certain,  that  the 
corporate  franchise  was  asked  for  too  soon. 
He  contended  that  the  people  were  not 
ripe  for  it,  for  the  advocates  of  the  measure 
itself  admitted  that  the  population  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  it.  The 
justice  which  they  demanded  for  Ireland 
was  in  reality  injustice  both  to  England 
and  Ireland.  It  might  be  an  act  of  justice 
to  relieve  the  people  of  Ireland  from  the 
burden  of  these  Corporations  entirely,  but 
was  it  just  to  give  them  instead  a  set 
of  irresponsible  and  exclusive  Corporations? 
It  was  not  to  be  said  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  corporate  franchise  because 
they  were  Catholics  ;  no,  but  because 
they  were  not  free  agents.  It  was  well 
known  that  every  election  of  a  parliament- 
ary representative  was  a  religious  struggle 
carried  on  under  the  direction  and  influence 
of  religious  teachers  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  per- 
fectly ridiculous  to  attempt  to  deny  that 
the  political  movements  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  entirely  under  religious 
control.  He  confessed,  that  he  had  been 
struck  with  astonishment  by  the  conclud- 
bg  passage  of  the  speech  delivered  by 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department :—"  The  first 
cannon  ball  fired  in  Europe  will  be  the 
signal  for  retracting  all  your  denials^  and 
making  that  concession,  and  doing  that 
justice  in  your  need  which  you  refused  in 
the  hour  of  your  glory,  and  in  the  day  of 
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yoor  strength."  It  was  for  the  noble  Lord 
to  judge  how  far  such  sentiments  as  those 
were  prudent ;  and  how  far  the  utterance 
of  such  suggestions  was  fitting  and 
becoming  a  minister  of  the  Crown.  As 
to  how  far  they  might  be  useful  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny, 
that  was  another  question  ;  but  it  was 
most  strange  that  His  Majesty's  Secretary 
of  State  should  suggest  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  that  when  the  country  might 
have  to  ask  their  assistance  against  some 
common  foe>  they  should  draw  the  broad 
claymore,  of  which  so  much  had  been 
said,  to  wrest  by  threat  or  main  force  that 
which  they  were  not  able  to  obtain  by 
reason  and  sound  argument.  The  noble 
Lord's  argument,  however,  went  too  ftir  ; 
for  if  the  present  measure  must  be  inevita« 
bly  conceded,  so  must  any  other  demand 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Kilkenny  might  think  proper  to  make  at 
any  time.  The  noble  Lord's  argument 
went  to  show,  that  not  merely  must  the 
House,  at  the  command  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kilkenny,  grant 
Municipal  Corporations  to  Ireland,  but 
surrender  also  any  alleged  or  imaginary 
surplus  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  hereafter 
not  only  the  overthrow  of  the  fund  itself, 
but  of  the  fabric  through  which  it  was 
created,  and  thus  sweep  away  the  Pro- 
testant Church  from  the  face  of  the  land. 
Ay,  and  it  showed  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  always  in  danger  of  that 
weapon  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny  always  carried  about 
him,  half-cocked,  and  ready  to  fire  off 
against  them,  if  they  refused  any  demand 
he  made — namely,  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  Gisbame  hoped  the  House  would 
not  be  led,  by  the  extraneous  nature  of  the 
several  matters  which  had  been  introduced 
into  the  debate,  to  depart  from  the  consi« 
deration  of  the  real  question  before  it, 
which  was,  whether  or  not  they  should 
agree  to  the  alterations  which  had  been 
made  in  this  Bill  in  another  place.  These 
alterations  were  totally  destructive  of  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  as  sent  up  to  the  other 
House,  and  were  a  studied  insult  to  the 
people  of  Ireland.  They  proposed  to 
destroy  all  the  municipal  rights  and  institu- 
tions now  existing  in  Ireland ;  and  on 
what  ground?  Why,  because  a  great 
portion  of  the  Irish  people  professed  a  par- 
ticular creed.  The  Lords  might  have  done 
the  business  in  a  much  shorter  way.     They 
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eouia  at  once  ha?e  difltbcUy  itated  didr 
object    in   the    preamble    in   some   aoch 
words  as  these:—"  Whei^as  it  is  import- 
ant  to    maintain    the    exdustve    system 
which    at    present    exists    in     Ireland; 
and  as  three-fourlhs  of  the  people  of  that 
country  are  unfit  to  be   intrusted  with 
municipal  privileces  in  consequence  of  their 
being  Papists/'  &c     That  was  the  prin- 
dple  which  ran  through  and  goremed  every 
enactment  of  this  altered  Bill.     Because 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
Papists,  they  were  not  fit  to  enjoy  munici- 
pal rights,   or  fill  the  offices  of  mayor, 
sheriff,  or  butter- taster.     He  would  not 
^peal  to  the  justice  of  those  who  sup- 
ported the  amendments.      He  would  not 
appeal  to  their  charity  or  toleration;  he 
would  merely  ask  them,  did  they  suppose 
they  could  contend  a^nst  a  whole  nation  ? 
He  did  not  suppose  it  was  the  intention  of 
those  opposite    to    compel    his  Majesty's 
Ministers    to  abandon    the    Government, 
unless  they  could  show  that  they  themselves 
were  prepared  to  take  office  with  a  likeli. 
hood  of  success.     Upon  what  principle  did 
they  propose  to  proceed,  shoum  they  come 
a£»in  into  power  ?     Was  it  the  principle 
held  out  by  an  important  organ  of  that 
party,  namely.   The  Quarter^  Review  f 
There  was  a  time  when  an  acquaintance 
with  polite  literature  was  supposed  to  soften 
and  humanize. 

'^  IngeDuas  didiciaie  fideliter  artes, 
EmoTlit  mores,  nee  slnit  esse  feros." 
But  the  artes  tngenuce  had  produced  a 
contrary  effect  upon  the  writer  from  whom 
he  was  about  to  quote.  In  the  last  number 
of  The  Quarterly  Review,  the  organ  of  the 
party  opposite,  was  the  following  passages — 
"Why  has  not  Mr.  O'Connell,  who,  like 
Hotspur's  starling,  speaking  nothing  but 
Mortimer,  scarcely  utters  any  sound,  in  or  oat 
of  Parliament,  but  « justice  for  Ireland ;"— 
whv  has  be  not  been  formally  called  upon  to 
make  out  a  specific  list  of  tlie  grievances  he 
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affects  to  be  lamenting?  The  substantial 
justice  which  Ireland  has  long  required,  was 
ten  yeaw'  subjection  to  martiallaw,  under  such 
an  officer  as  Cromwell,  whose  strictness  and 
impartiality  would  have  thoroughly  habituated 
the  country  to  peace  and  good  order." 

Was  that  the  principle  on  which  the  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  were  prepar^  to  govern 
Ireland  ?  Would  they  so  conciliate  those 
"aliens  in  blood,  in  lancuage,  and  religion," 
on  the  other  side  of  Uie  Channel  ?  The 
hon.  Member  for  Sandwich,  argued  that 
"aliens  in  blood,  religion,  and  language," 
did  not  mean  what  the  words  expressed. 
Perhaps  the   hon.    Member    would    also 
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undertalns  to  prove  that  martial  law  did 
not  mean  anything  harsh  or  tyraxmicaL 
If  the  sentence  which  he  had  tead  were  in 
accordance  with  the  opinions  of  Gantlemen 
opposite,  they  would  no  doubt  concur  in 
the  passages  which  followed, — 

"A  course  of  discipline  of  this  sort  would 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  murders  in  Tippeniry, 
and  the  turbulence  of  fathers  M'Halti  Kehoe. 
and  Maher,  for  ever.'' 

And  in  this  passage,— « 

**  It  has  long  been  the  misfortune  of  Ireland 
to  have  institutions  forced  upon  it  in  imitation 
of  those  of  England,  for  which  it  was  obviously 
unfit.  The  justice  which  Mr.  O'Connell  and 
his  followers  want  is  of  a  very  different  sort." 

Were  hon.  Members  opposite  prepared  to 
agree  in  such  atrocious  doctrine  ?«^if  not^ 
by  what  measures  did  they    propose  to 
tranquillize  Ireland,  if  they  should  succeed 
in  returning  to  power?      He  would  not 
call  this   language    an    unnecessary   and 
gratuitous  insult  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
but  it  was  a  very  equivocal  sign  of  affection* 
and   not  ^  calculated    to    show    a  leaning 
towards  indulgence.    Allusion  was  madc^ 
last  night,  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sand- 
wich, to  the  power  of  the  Lords.     The 
hon.  Gentleman  asked,  whether  ihe  Lorda 
were  ^  to  have  no  voice  or  power  over  the 
questions  sent  up  to  them  from  this  Houie  ? 
Nobody  ever  dreamed  of  denving  the  righti 
of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  if  they  insisted 
upon  a  rigorous  exerdso  of  their  extreme 
rights,  the  House  of  Commons  would  be 
driven  to  the  assertion  of  its  extreme  righti 
also.    That  House — it  was  unpleasant  to 
be  driven  to  a  discussion  of  the  rights  of 
the  two  Houses— but  that  House  had  a 
peculiar  power  of  enforcing  its  own  widiest 
The  right  hon.   Genfleman  oppoate  de- 
clared, on  a  recent  occasion,  that  tne  powers 
of  the  State  must  be  ultimately  vested  in 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons: 
and  he  said  truly,  for  that  House  poss^sed 
the  means  to  assert  its  opinions.     It  was 
not  wise  in  the  advocates  of  the  t.ords  to 
compel  such  discussions  as  these,  by  insisting 
on  their  extreme  rights.     They  could  reject 
any  measure  sent  up  to  them  from  the 
Commons,  but  it  was  to  beboped  that  thej 
would  not  drive  the  Commons  to  exercise 
the  power  thejr  possessed.      He  hp^   -.o 
doubt  of  the  ultimate  result  of  the  measure. 
The  principle  of  the  Bill,  as  sent  up  to  the 
Lords,  had  been  twice  affirmed  by   tfie 
Commons,  and  yet  that  House  was  called 
upon— ungraciously  called  npon— to  give 
up  a  principle  which  it  had  twice  aflkmed. 
Neither  the  majority  in  that  House,  nor 
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ihit  Mlnhtry  oonld  recede  fitnn  that  prfaiei<- 
ple  without  disgrace;  and  even  though 
that  majority  should  not  be  increased  by 
an  appeal  to  the  people^  it  must  prevail 
flgdnst  the  minority^  backed  although  it  be 

S'  a  large  majority  in  the  other  House, 
e  did  not  think  it  possible  for  a  political 
party  to  occupy  a  position  so  weak  as  that 
now  held  by  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite. 
The  very  amimehts  they  used  for  the 
assumption  of  corporate  property^  and  the 
abolition  of  vested  rights  and  charters,  were 
calculated  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  a  large 
body  of  their  own  supporters.  If  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oxfocd  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  were  in 
his  place,  he  would  call  to  his  reccdlection 
the  arguments  that  had  been  used  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  House,  and  show  him  that 
they  were  applioaUe  to  every  one  of  the 
colleges  of  that  ancient  and  venerable 
iastitution  of  which  he  was  the  representa^^ 
tive.  He  would  remind  the  hon.  Baronet 
that  the  principle  oontended  for  would 
king  the  vested  rights  of  that  institution, 
her  right  to  her  hcmours,  with  her  imagiu. 
aiy  right  to  her  property,  which  ha  b«en 
powerfully  said  by  Uie  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  be  protected  by  the  broad  shield  of 
prescription — ^these  would  be  brought  by 
the  principle  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posit^  to  tne  bar  of  public  opinion.  Well, 
then,  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  having 
thus  shocked  the  feelings  of  a  large  body  of 
their  own  supporters,  they  propose  to  pro- 
ceed next  to  insult  three-fourths  of  the 
population  of  Ireland.  What  hope  of 
success  had  they  in  pursuing  such  a  course? 
When  they  were  asked  for  a  general  law, 
they  woula  give  a  partial  law — when  they 
were  asked  for  municipal  corporations,  they 
woi^  give  armed  garrisons — when  they 
Were  asked  for  watchmen,  they  would  ^ive 
sentinels-— when  they  were  asked  for  im- 
partial Justice,  they  would  give  drum-head 
courts-martiaL  He  was  confident  of  ulti- 
mate success,  and  he  hoped  no  Gentleman 
would  compromise  the  character  of  the 
House  to  avoid  a  temporary  difficulty. 

Mr.  Henry  Orattan :  The  right  hon« 
KTember  for  Tamworth  says,  that  on  that 
subject  allowance  must  be  made  for  Irish 
feeuDg.  We  do  not  require  it ;  but  he 
requires  that  allowance  should  be  made 
for  his  insensibility.  The  case  of  the 
corrupt  voter  at  Tamworth  occupied  his 
speech  much  more  than  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Sir, 
It  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin,  still 
more  so  where  to  stop ;  and  I  know  not 
whether  I  am  to  address  you  as  a  free 
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citizen  or  as  one  belonging  to  an  inferior 
and  disfranchised  class.  I  have  heard  of 
individuals  being  put  out  of  the  pale  of 
nations  —  one  great  and  diatingu  shed 
leader  was  put  out  of  the  pale  of  a  nation, 
but  the  proscription  of  entire  communities 
is  a  new  idea.  This  Bill,  Sir,  is  an  in- 
solent, ignorant,  fraudulent,  and  tyranni- 
cal proceeding ;  it  carries  falsehood  at  its 
outset.  Its  title  is  a  Bill  to  abolish  Cor- 
porations, yet  it  studiously  and  craflily 
preserves  them,  and  it  offends  Ireland  by 
mtroducing  in  the  first  paragraph  the  pas- 
sage regarding  the  police,  as  if  that  were 
to  be  the  sole  mode  of  governing  Ireland. 
Those  who  have  defended  this  Bill  dis- 
play great  ignorance  of  Irish  history;  they 
represent  these  Corporations  as  enroUea 
for  party  or  political  purposes — not  for  the 
good  government  of  the  towns,  and  the 
care  of  local  concerns,  but  for  political  and 
religious  views.  Sir,  if  they  had  examined 
history — if  they  had  read  Doctor  Luoas's 
work  on  Corporations,  or  even  if  they  had 
read  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners, 
they  would  nave  found  that  thirty-six  of 
those  bodies  existed  long  before  the  Re- 
formation, and  that  the  chief  and  largest 
of  them  date  from  the  reign  of  Henry 
3rd ;  but  it  suited  their  design  to  mis- 
represent the  fact,  and  to  give  a  religious 
character  to  bodies  that  existed  long  be- 
fore Protestantism  was  thought  of.  With 
respect  to  the  Bill  as  returned  by  the 
Lords,  it  not  only  does  not  abolish  Cor- 
porators, but  expressly  provides  that  at 
the  end  of  the  present  year  all  the  old 
Corporations  are  to  remain  in,  and  are  to 
have  the  disposal  of  the  local  and  charit- 
able trusts.  These  amount  to  very  con- 
siderable sums;  and  to  whom  are  they 
intrusted  ?  Why,  to  the  very  men  whom 
you  on  the  opposite  side  have  condemned 
as  dishonest ;  yet  you  vest  in  them  the 
power  of  disposing  of  those  large  sums 
of  .money,  and  all  charitable  trusts  are 
placed  under  their  direction  and  controL 
Do  vou  know  the  amount  of  property 
which  you  propose  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  seven  individuals  under  the  name 
of  Commissioners  ?  When  I  see  the  word 
*'  compensation*'  introduced  into  the  Bill, 
I  cannot  persuade  myself  but  that  the 
framer  of  it  had  an  eye  to  the  74,000/. 
which  was  awarded  to  the  citizens  of 
Dublin.  Do  you  know  that,  by  these 
amendments,  it  is  proposed  to  give  to 
seven  individuals  discretionary  power  over 
a   property  little   less  than  400,000/.? 
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There  are  four  towns  in  Ireland  poBsesting 
a  corporate  income  of  127,000/.  In  the 
lesser  towns,  Drogheda  has  13,000/.  or 
14,000/.,  others  have  upwards  of  12,000/. ; 
is  property  to  such  an  extent  to  be  vested 
in  seven  individuals  ?  I  wish  to  know 
what  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  when  they  read  your  speeches, 
hear  your  charges,  and  behold  your  con- 
demnation of  those  men,  and  yet  find  that 
to  their  hands  has  been  committed  the 
cause  of  charity,  and  the  care  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan.  You  declare  them  to  be 
peculators — convicted  plunderers,  and  yet 
to  them  vou  intrust  the  helpless  and  un- 
protected. Shall  this  be  tolerated — can 
It  be  listened  to  for  a  moment ;  and  will 
the  people  of  Ireland  patiently  submit  to 
it  ?  Where  were  the  Bishops,  where  were 
the  pious  protectors  of  the  poor,  when  this 
clause  was  proposed  ?  Why  did  they  not 
protest  agamst  such  a  junction — against 
such  an  adulterous  connexion  ?  Virtue 
and  vice  are  to  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the 
public  robber  is  to  become  the  guardian  of 
the  poor  man's  property,  and  is  to  relieve 
those  wants  he  was  insensible  to  before — 
and  where  the  offences  of  him  who  was  to 
distribute  were  as  great  as  the  sufferings 
of  those  who  were  to  receive.  This  is  one 
of  the  many  outrageous  parts  of  this  in- 
solent legislation.  Have  Gentlemen  con- 
sidered not  only  the  large  sums  thus 
abused  —  the  growing  and  increasing 
amount  of  these  sums  under  their  chartered 
and  local  trusts,  amounting  in  five  places 
alone  to  near  130,000/.  a-year?  Have 
they  looked  to  the  vast  share  of  patronage 
vested  in  the  Crown — the  officers,  the 
courts,  the  clerks,  the  attendants,  col- 
lectors, and  a  horde  of  appointments  ? — 
sheriffs,  coroners,  magistrates,  recorders, 
judges,  registrars,  clerks,  collectors,  com- 
missioners, trustees,  and  an  army  of  depend- 
ents, all  with  salaries,  and  places,  and 
pensions,  which  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time  would  make,  including  other  costs,  a 
sum  of  near  400,000/.  a-year,  and  all 
forming  in  one  irresponsible  officer  a  mass 
of  power  and  influence  that  any  lover  of 
liberty  must  abhor,  and  raise  not  only  his 
Toice  but  his  arm  against.  No  matter 
whether  exercised  by  Whig  or  Tory  — 
no  matter  whether  conferred  upon  Whig 
or  Tory  —  I  say  it  constitutes  so 
formidable  and  dangerous  a  power, 
that,  along  with  that  possessed  already 
by  the  Lord -Lieu  ten  ant,  there  will  be 
created  a  complete  and  unqualified  des- 
potism.    Sir,  I  say  that  no  free  people 


ought,  and  that  Ireland  will  not  submit  to 
it.    This  is  a  measure  of  tyranny  as  well 
as  insult,  and  we  shall  resist  it  at  every 
hazard.     The  question  you  have  to  decide 
is  not  one  of  detail — it  is  short,  it  is  plain, 
but  it  IS  important;  it  is  a  question  of 
union  or  no  union.     I  do  not  mean  that 
paper  union  that  lies  on  the  statute  book, 
but  a  real  living  union  of  affection.    With- 
out that  your  parchment  unions  are  worth 
nothing ;  yon  must  have  the  heart  of  Ire- 
land, for  without  that  it  is  not  worth  pre- 
serving.    Now,  what  are  the  steps  you 
take  to  secure  it?    We  heard  to  night 
some  abuse  and  much  invective  cast  upon 
the  people  of  Ireland ;  they  were  repre- 
sented as  unfit  or  unable  to  manage  their 
own   local  affairs.    The  answer  to  this 
charge  is  your  own  conduct,  for  even  in 
the  Tithe  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Cambridge,  he  introduced  the  middle 
classes  in  Ireland  to  inspect,  examine,  and 
control  the  money  paid  by  the  people; 
and  the  cess  payers,  under  hit  Composi- 
tion Bill,  assembled  and  voted,  and  even 
to  females  the  right  of  voting  was  ex- 
tended.    In  the  Grand  Jury  Bill  the  popu- 
lar control  was  introduced ;   and  in  Uie 
County  Board  Bill  brought  in  by  an  hon. 
Baronet,  the  introduction  and  interference 
of  the  people  and  their  control  is  admit- 
ted   and    proved,    therefore   the  charge 
against  the  Irish  people  is  proved  by  the 
acts  of  this  House  to  be  unfounded.    The 
people  of  that  country  were  represented  as 
ignorant,  uneducated  and  turbulent ;  such 
charges  deserve  no  answer,  and  coming 
from  the  quarter  that  they  do,  will  be  met 
with  the  contempt  which  they  merit    But 
there  is  another  and  a  graver  charge ;  the 
people  of  Ireland  have  been  characterised 
by  a  noble  Lord  as  '^  aliens  in  descent, 
aliens  in  affection,  speaking  a  totally  dif- 
ferent language,  of  totally  different  cus- 
tom and  habit,  and  professing  a  totally 
different  religion  from   you."    Aliens  in 
descent  appears  to  me  to  be  a  blundering 
phrase,  and  would  so  be  called  in  Ireland, 
but  here  it  suited  the  purposes  of  the 
noble  Lord,  and  those  words  were  heard 
without  laughter  which  generally  termed 
the  Irish  aliens  in  their  native  land.    The 
charge  is  absurd — it  is  false ;  but  if  it 
were  true,  who  made  them  so?      You, 
you — that  very   party  whom  the  noble 
Lord  of  late  has  joined  ;  your  bad  govern- 
ment made  them  hostile,  as  tyranny  al- 
ways will  make  men  hostile,  and  render  a 
proud  people  resolute  in  their  pursuit  of 
freedom.     They  are  not  hostile  to  you, 
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bat  they  are  hostile  to  your  bad  gOTern- 
meat,  and  they  will  continue  and  increase 
io  their  hostility  to  such  government,  until 
you  give  them  full,  fair,  equal,  and  im- 
ptftial  government — a  system  such  as 
jours,  without  any  other  distinction  among 
persons  or  classes,  but  such  as  attach  to 
worth,  and  honesty,  and  merit.  We  ask 
for  that  equality.  We  say  that  Ireland 
was  promised  it.  We  call  for  it  now,  and 
we  repudiate  those  insolent  phrases,  and 
those  libels  upon  the  people.  The  noble 
Lord  (the  ex -Chancellor)  was  heard  to  say 
that  those  aliens  were  men  of  different  hab- 
its and  different  customs  from  the  people 
of  this  country.  Certainly,  Sir,  in  some 
respects  this  is  true.  The  Irish  have  dif- 
ferent habits — the;^  neither  sell  their  wives, 
nor  allow  their  wives  to  sell  themselves. 
Sir,  I  remember  to  have  seen  a  lady  with 
a  halter  round  her  neck  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  streets  of  London  !  But  I  pass  on 
to  the  next  charge.  Another  noble  indi- 
vidual has  also  made  an  attack  on  the 
Irish.  I  regret  it  It  was  unworthy  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington — it  was  unworthy  of 
that  man,  who  owes  so  much  to  the  Irish, 
to  turn  upon  them,  and  in  opposing  this 
Bill  to  have  said,  that  his  countrymen 
would  use  it  ^  for  the  purpose  of  aveng- 
ing the  past."  Of  avenging  the  past! 
How  so?  The  Irish  avenge  the  past. 
The  thing  is  impossible.  It  could  not  be 
done,  for  such  have  been  the  crimes,  and 
so  great  the  offences,  against  Ireland,  her 
people,  and  their  liberties,  that  to  avenge 
them  were  impossible,  and  the  Irish  had 
covered  them  with  a  noble  and  generous 
oblivion.  And  shall  we  suffer  our  country 
thus  to  be  slandered —the  people  thus  to 
be  traduced,  and  their  nobler  feelings 
thus  misrepresented,  and  this  too  by  one 
who  owes  so  much  to  their  noble  and 
gallant  achievements?  Sir,  the  noble 
Duke  knows  little  of  Ireland— or  what  he 
knew  he  has  forgotten— let  him  read  her 
history !  Did  he  ever  hear,  or  did  Gen- 
tkinen  opposite  ever  hear  who  proposed 
at  one  period  to  avenge  the  past,  and  who 
it  was  who  resisted  that  proposition  ?  —the 
l^tft  is  not  generally  known,  but  I  know 
it  to  be  true.  There  was  a  proposition  of 
that  nature  made  in  1782,  but  it  came 
from  an  Englishman— and  more,  it  came 
from  a  Bishop.  At  the  time  that  Eng- 
land had  not  5,000  troops  in  Ireland,  then 
all  Ireland  was  armed— 100,000  men  in 
the  field,  and  200  pieces  of  cannon,  led 
on  by  the  nobles  and  chief  men  of  the 
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land.  The  Bishop  of  Bristol,  a  relative 
of  a  noble  Lord  opposite,  came  to  the 
late  Lord  Charlemont  to  induce  him 
to  strike  at  the  connexion  betwen  the 
two  countries,  and  he  said — **  we  shall 
have  blood,  my  Lord — we  shall  have 
blood  ;"  these  were  the  words  of  the  Eng- 
lishman, the  Bishop.  No,  replied  Lord 
Charlemont,  no  blood  if  I  can  prevent  it; 
and  he,  along  with  Mr.  Grattap,  joined, 
not  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would 
have  it,  to  avenge  the  past — but,  im- 
pressed with  nobler  feelings,  and  assisted 
by  a  man  whose  name  will  ever  live  while 
gratitude  exists  in  Ireland,  and  love  of 
liberty  in  England,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Fox  they  effected  the  disenthndment 
of  their  country,  and  restored  to  her  her 
rights  and  liberties,  without  shedding  one 
drop  of  blood.  The  Irish  are  rescued  from 
the  imputation.  The  next  statement  then 
is,  that  this  is  a  transfer — that  the  corpo- 
rate influence  has  been  ill-exercised«  and 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  impart  it ; 
that  the  majority  being  Catholics,  thev 
should  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  it — this  is 
but  ascending  in  another  step— this  is 
spoliation  and  degradation  as  well  as  in- 
sult. T  ask,  why  should  I  as  a  Protestant 
be  deprived  of  my  right  ?  Why  should  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sligo  he  deprived  of  his 
privileges  of  citizenship  ?  We  are  opposed 
m  politics »  yet  I  doubt  not  that  as  a  mu- 
nicipal officer  I  would  be  found  to  vote  for 
him,  as  he  possibly  would  do  for  me; 
therefore  why  deprive  us  of  our  rights? 
You  have  quarreUed  with  the  Catholic,  and 
because  of  this  quarrel  you  avenge  your- 
self upon  me  and  the  gallant  Officer,  and 
deprive  both  of  us  of  our  undoubted  rights 
and  privileges.  I  call  on  my  hon.  Friend 
to  stand  forward  like  a  freeman  to  defend 
his  rights^  and  take  his  station  by  his 
country.  Let  him  reject  those  clauses  so 
disgraceful,  so  fraudulent,  so  insulting — 
penned  with  a  venomous  dexterity.  The 
hand  is  traceable,  and  we  see  the  cunning 
clause  of  the  Cork  attorney,  and  the  sanc- 
tified duplicity  of  the  university  drawing 
the  pen  from  the  judicial  wig  in  order  to 
write  away  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
entire  community.  Now  listen  to  the 
facts : — you  say  it  is  a  transfer  of  power — 
I  deny  it ;  but  how  was  the  power  exer- 
cised which  was  already  conferred  ?  Look 
to  those  places  where  these  men  enjoy  the 
right  of  voting  for  Members  to  serve  in 
Pailiament — those  men  whom  you  contend 
are  unfit  to  possess  municipal  rights — look 
to    Clonmel,    where   the  f^stituency  is 
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chiefly  Catholic — that  place  was^  I  believe> 
offered  to  two  Protestant  gentlemeo  to  fill 
the  vacancy  in  the  representation — look  to 
Carlow — to  my  knowledge  the  represen- 
tation of  that  county  was  on  a  late  vacancy 
offered  to  three   Protestant  gentlemen — 
look  to   the  county  of  Meath,   where  a 
Eoman   Catholic  was  displaced  from  the 
representation   and  a  Protestant  chosen. 
There  are  numerous  other  cases^  but  I  will 
not  fatigue  the  House  by  reciting  them. 
I  appeal  to  you  as  men — I  appeal  to  the 
people  of  England  also-^they  are  with  us 
—the  majority  of  the  people  of  England, 
on  this  question,  are  with  us.    We  contend 
for  equal  rights — we  seek  for   privileges 
such  as  England  enjoys^  and  in  this  we  are 
joined  by  the  English — they  sympathise 
with  us,  and  they  will  support  us.     It  is 
vain    for   the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  his 
party   to  think  that  Ireland  can  be  go- 
verned on   the   old  system — let  him   re- 
member that  the  people  of  Ireland  have 
borne  down  all  his  efforts— that  in  1792  it 
forced  the  elective  franchise  from  the  un- 
willing hands  of  the  Government.  In  1793 
they  made    further    progress.     In    1829 
they  made  greater  progress.  In  1832  they 
defeated  you  on  reform  ;  and  do  you  think 
you  will  be  able  to  resist  them  now  ?     But 
ought  you  as  men — as  freemen  should  you 
desire  it?     Would  not  your  interests  be 
endangered  if  ours  was  lost— or  would 
your  liberties  be  destroyed  if  ours  were  in 
existence  ?     Remember  the  saying  of  your 
first  conaueror.     When  Agricola  looked  to 
Ireland  he  said^  she  muse  be  conquered, 
because  Britain  could  never  be  kept  in 
subjection  while  Ireland,  that  lay  so  near, 
was  suffered  to  enjoy  liberty.     Your  hon- 
our, your  interest,  as  well  as  those  of  Ire- 
land, demand  it.     The  Irish  call  for  equal 
laws  and  equal  privileges  with  yourselves. 
England  responds  to  that  call,  and  we 
must  prevail.     You  can  only  govern  us  by 
affection.     We  hold  forth  the  hand  of  fel- 
lowship.    We    call   on   you  to  decide — 
Union  or  no  Union.    We  ask  not  for  con- 
cessions, but  we  demand  our  rights.     Ire- 
land seeks  for  nothing  more,  and  she  will 
be  content  with  nothing  less.  Mr.  Grattau 
sat  down  amid  much  cheering. 
WscowntSmidon  denied,  that  the  corporate 
property  in  Ireland  was  more  than  60,000/. 
a  year.     He  denied  too  that  the  Bill  de- 
prived Ireland  of  Municipal  Corporations 
for  local  purposes  j  for  the  towns  would 
possess  a  means  of  providing  for  their  own 
wants,  by  adopting  the  provision  of  the  9th 
Geo.  4th.  It  was  not  a  question  of  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  nor  was  it  because  power 


would  be  transferred  from  the  hands  of  tiM 
one  to  the  other,  that  the  Corporatioiis 
were  to  be  abolished.  The  abolition  was 
proposed  because  the  people  of  that  ooiui- 
try  had  their  politicalfeekngsb  so  excited 
and  excitable  a  state  that  it  was  not  safe 
to  intrust  power  in  the  hauda  of  the  na* 
jority.  As  to  the  reference  which  bad  boea 
made  to  the  QuarUrly  ReviePt  he  so 
knowledged  no  such  authority,  and  it  was 
not  fair  to  taunt  those  at  his  side  of  the 
House  with  contemplating  martial  law  im 
Ireland,  more  especially  when  the  taunt 
came  from  that  party  who,  three  years 
ago,  asked  the  House  to  pass  the  Coercioo 
Bill. 

Mr.  Shell  observed,  that  to  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  he  should  make  this  simple 
observation-* the  town  which  that  noM« 
Lord  represented  was  witliin  twelve  bouit' 
distance  of  Dublin.     Now  what  would  the 
noble  Lord  think,  if  the  extraordinary  pro- 
position  were  made  to  him,  that  a  corpon* 
tion  was  to  be  continued  in  Dublin,  and 
refused  to   Liverpool.      fLord  Sandoa: 
Look  to  Manchester.]     Dublin  had  a  cor^ 
poration  even  before  Liverpool  possessed 
one.     But  how  would  the  people  pf  Liver- 
pool feel  if  it  were  suggested  that  their 
Corporation  was  not  to  be  reformed,  but 
abolished,   and  its  estates  transferred  to 
Commissioners  of   the  Crown.     Did  the 
noble  Lord  not  know — and  he  appealed  to 
the  candour  and  frankness  of  the  noble  Lord 
— that  an  universal  feeling  of  indignation 
would  be  excited  by  such  a  proposition  ? 
He  passed  from  the  noble  Lord  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sandwich.     He  was  always 
exceedingly  loth  to  speakof  himself— it  was 
his  opinion  that  the  more  a  man  avoided 
speaking  of   himself,  the    more   did  he 
manifest  a  regard  for  his  own  character, 
advance  his  own  interests,  and  please  his 
audience.     But  really  the  reference  that 
had  been  made  by  that  hon.  Member  to 
the  speech  delivered  by  him  9t  Thurics, 
imposed  upon  him   the   obligation  of  re- 
moving  that  which,  on  the  part  of  that 
hon.  Member,  was  misconception,  and  with 
others  misrepresentation.     He  hoped  that 
the  House  would  begin  to  observe,  that  it 
was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  he  spoke 
of  himself.     He  assured  the  House  that  he 
had  clear  and  unequivocal  proofs  to  pro- 
duce in  confirmation  of  what  he  had  testate. 
He  was  not  about  to  say,  that  the  speech 
that  he  had  made  at  Tliurles  had  been 
misreported.     Far  from  it—  he  avowed  the 
report ;    but  he  denied  the  commentary 
that  had  been  made  upon  it.     Again  and 
again  it  had  been  alleged  that  a  compact 
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bad  been  entered  into  with  the  Irish  party^ 
of  which  his  hon.  Friend  on  the  left  was  at 
the  head*    Now  he  had  not  spd^en  of  such 
a  compact ;  but  he  spoke  of  the  compact- 
ness of  the  nnion  that  prevailed  amongst 
Members  sittiug  upon  that,  as  there  did 
upon  the  other^  side  of  the  House,  and  who 
would  deny  it  ?     If  they  insisted  upon,  a 
proof  of  the  compactness  of  that  unions  he 
should  say  to  them,  "  Circumsnice.**    No 
mch  statement  was  made  by  him,  as  that 
a  compact  hf^d  been  entered  into.  He  spoke 
of  "  a  compact  junction ;"  but  the  word 
'<  junction"  was  left  out  in  the  commentary. 
In  place  of  the  epithet  "compact"  the  sub- 
stantire  a  '^  compact^"  had  b^n  introduced 
[^Lau^hi^rA    Hon.    Gentlemen    opposite 
sfflilea^  as  if  be  had  recourse  to  a  variety  of 
iotomition  to  mark  the  distinction.    It  was 
no  such  tfabg,     He  had  the  speech  by  him 
at  that  moment,  and  if  they  called  gpon  him 
to  read  the  paragraph  he  would  at  once  do 
it    He  baa  hitherto  refrained  from  allud- 
ing to  this  subject;  because  he  had  found 
in  a  reported  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bradfctrd;  that   he   intended  to 
laake  tbig  the  su^ect  of  one  of  the  many 
motionSy  with  which  he  had  threatened  the 
House.    He  had  waited  therefore  in  ex- 
pectatiim  that  the  hon.  Member  would  in- 
troduce that  motion,  as  he  had  brought 
forward  others.    He  should  now  read  the 
last  passage  in  hb  speech,  to  show  the 
spirit  in  which  it  had  been  delivered.    It 
stated  that  between  the  Whigs  and  the 
Iriah  people  a  compactness  of  union  now 
eststedt    Now>  it  was  upon  such  senti- 
meotg  thai  it  bad    been  over  and  over 
again   staled  b?  the  hon.  Members  for 
Leeds  mid  Bradford,  and  1^  others,  that 
tbiffe  was  a  eooipact  between  the  Irish 
Mesabers  and  ^he  Government.    Tho  hon. 
Member  for  Bradford  had  declared  that 
"i^ef  knew  perfectly  well  what  Mr*  Shell 
bed  said>  that  there  was  such  a  compact, 
and  that  Mr.  Sbeil  should  explain  that  in 
the  House  of  Commons."    It  really  was 
involontarily  that  he  was  dragged  into  this 
discussion ;  but  of  this  be  was  quite  sure> 
thai  however  greatly  the  spirit  of  party 
might  prevail,  yet  in  a  matter  which  was 
persons),  be  was  sure  that  the  spirit  of  fair 
phy  would  be  always  found  to  pi^ominate. 
Now  he  should  omit  a  passage  from  bis 
speech,  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  was  his 
business  at  that  moment  not  to  attack  the 
late  Government,  but  to  vindiciite  the  pre- 
sent. After  speaking  of  the  disunions  which 
had  pre^wiled  between  the  Whigs  and  the 
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Irish  Members,  he  proceeded  to  say,  that 
with  the  Whigs  they  now  entered  into  a 
dose  alliance,  and  that,  seeing  this,  they 
were  forced  into  a  compact  alliance  and  in- 
dissoluble junction.     Then  they  did  po- 
voke  him  to  the  reading  of  the  preceaing 
passage,  and  he  would  gratify  them.     He 
stated  that  they  beheld  with  indignation 
the  persons  who  were  placed  in  the  Privy 
Council ;  that  Lord  Roden  was  marked  out 
for  an  office  near  the  person  of  the  King, 
and  there  were  the  grand  treasurer  and 
other  officers  of  the  Orange  Lodges  ap- 
pointed.    Then,  that   which   he  called  a 
compact  alliance  and  indissoluble  junction, 
they  insisted  was  a  compact.     He  did  not 
think  so ;  but  then  they  ought  to  recollect 
that  he  was  an  ''  alien  in  language."    As- 
suredly, looking  at  hon.  Members  opposite^ 
he  would  say,  that  there  was  no  compact 
amongst  them,  although  there  was  a  com* 
pact  junction.     They  said  at  once,  then, 
that  there  bad  been  a  misrepresentation  of 
his  words.     There  was  no  burgain^he  ap- 
pealed to  their  common  sense  upon  this 
that  there  was  no  compact ;  and  he  trusted 
upon  this  sulgact  that  no  man  would  resort 
to  miserable  expedients.   If  they  asked  him, 
had  there  been  a  junction,  he  would  at 
once  answer  that  there  was— -a  fair,  open, 
and  honourable  one.     They  did  support 
those  whom  they  had  opposed,  and  he  was 
one  of  their  most  determined  opponents*— 
they  did  oppose  the  Whigs,  as  long  as  they 
considered  they  were  acting  hostilely  to  the 
interests  of  Ireland ;  but  the  moment  the 
Wbigs  adopted  principles  that  were  favour«i 
able  to  Ireland,  that  moment  their  (mposl* 
tion  ceased.    The  moment  that  the  Church 
Commission  was  issued  and  acted  upon« 
and  that  the  Whigs  of  1824^  Lord  John 
Russell^  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  and  others* 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Ministry, 
from  that  moment  everything  was  forgiven^ 
though  perhaps  not  forgotten.     What  did 
the   Irish  party  obtain?     Measures  were 
promised  favourable  to  Ireland.      Those 
only  they  sought  for.    What  wwi  gained 
upon  the  other  side  when  they  came  into 
power?     They  stipulated  for  office.    Did 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  remember  what  was 
the  death-stroke  to  his  Ministry  ?    Let  him 
think  on  KnatchbuU,  upon  Lefiroy,  upon 
the  division  on  the  Civil  List.     Wbat  was 
asked  for  by  the  Irish  Members?     The 
benefit  and  advantage  of  their  country  alone. 
Let  them  show  him  one  man  amongst  them 
who  was  in  place.     Of  all  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers, the  only  one  in  office  was  the  hon. 
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Member  for  Kildare.  They  asked  but  for 
justice,  because  they  knew  that  in  that  was 
included  equality.  They  were  charged 
with  entering  into  a  compact.  In  what  did 
it  consist  ?  That  there  should  be  done  that 
which,  in  their  hearts,  the  Opposition  knew 
ought  to  be  done  for  Ireland.  He  should 
not  dwell  any  longer  upon  this  subject — 
he  had  been  led  l&yond  the  line  that  he 
had  intended  to  pursue  upon  this  subject ; 
but  the  hon.  Member  for  Sligo  had  forced 
him  to  do  so,  and  for  going  so  fair,  he 
trusted  he  should  be  excused  by  all  parties 
in  the  House.  It  was,  he  thought,  of  import, 
ance  that  the  debate  should  end  that  night, 
and  therefore  it  was  his  intention  to  be  as 
brief  as  possible.  He  did  not  mean  then 
to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  differences 
between  the  Corporation  for  Ireland  Bill, 
as  it  was  returned  to  that  House,  and  as 
it  went  into  the  Lords.  There  was  another 
question  now  between  the  two  parties  that 
divided  that  House — ^it  was  a  question  be- 
tween the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons.  Before  he  went  into  the  facts 
of  the  case,  he  would  remark  upon  the 
principle  applicable  to  those  differences.  He 
had  one  authority  to  quote,  it  was  that  of 
Mr.  Canning,  and  it  was  to  be  found  in  a 
speech  of  his  delivered  in  June  1827,  after 
amendments  had  been  introduced  into  his 
Com  Bill.  The  object  of  those  amend- 
ments was  to  destroy  Mr.  Canning's  admi- 
nistration. The  Bill  had  been  sent  up  from 
the  Commons  to  the  Lords — there  an 
amendment  was  introduced  which  was  fatal 
to  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  He  wished 
now  the  House  to  observe,  that  he  was  not 
quoting  a  man  who  was  a  revolutionist,  he 
was  quoting  a  man  as  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  existing  institutions  as  any  who 
then  listened  to  him;  and  here  was  the 
lan^age  of  Mr.  Canning—this  was  the 
advice  which  Mr.  Canning  suggested,  that 
the  unreformed  House  of  Commons  ought 
to  adopt.  Mr.  Western  having  moved  an 
amendment  to  enforce  those  adopted  by  the 
Lords,  Mr.  Canning  said— 

"  I  agree,  Sir,  with  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
something  is  necessary  to  be  done ;  but  the 
-ale  I  should  lay  down  upon  the  subject  is  a 
very  plain  one.  As,  I  presume,  the  House  of 
Commons  is  not  so  reduced  as  to  abjure  what 
its  Members  have  declared  to  be  necessary 
principles,  to  rescind  their  deliberate  resolu- 
tions, and  to  throw  away  as  waste  paper  that 
Bill  which  they  have  so  much  and  so  carefully 
considered,  merely  because  in  a  certain  as- 
sembly, which,  for  many  reasons,  is  entitled 
to  our  respect,  they  did  not  happen  to  be  en- 
tertained with  that  courtesy  which  might  have 
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been  expected,  but  were  made  the  subject  of  an 
amendment,  which  not  merely  went  to  rescind 
what  we  had  enacted,  but  to  introduce  princi« 
pies,  that,  besides  beina  new,  were  positively 
contrary  to  what  we  haddetermioed  to  be  neces- 
sary. Let  the  House,  themselves,  feel  this  as 
they  may.  If  there  be  a  single  spark  of  pride 
or  of  shame  in  it,  they  will  not  submit  to  it.* 
This  was  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Canning.  Now  the  Bill  which  was  before 
them  hod  been  carried  by  a  large  majority 
—  a  majority  of  sixty-four — ^in  a  House  of 
Commons  called  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
Now,  what  had  been  done  with  respect  to  " 
this  Bill  ?  A  resolution  had  been  proposed 
by  a  noble  Lord,  who  was  known  to  be  the 
translator  of  Faust,  and  who,  in  proposing 
such  a  resolution,  seemed  to  have  consulted 
with  some  familiar.  What  was  done  on 
the  other  side?  They  were  not  satisfied 
with  increasing  the  influence  of  the  Castle, 
but  care  was  taken  that  all  existing  officers 
should  be  preserved.  Such  was  the  sym- 
pathetic solicitude  for  speculating  trustees 
and  plundering  corporators,  and  all  were 
most  carefully  maintained.  And  the  Irish 
were  to  be  thus  treated,  because  it  was  said 
that  they  were  "  aliens  in  language."  It 
was  rather  hard  that  their  defect  in  lan- 
giiage  should  cost  them  their  institutions. 
There  would  be  a  lasting  recollection  of 
the  words  applied  to  them.  They  were 
said  to  be  *'  aliens  in  language,  in  country, 
and  in  blood."  Now  he  caUed  upon  hon. 
Members  opposite  to  say,  did  they  adopt 
that  phrase  ?  Did  they  deny  it  >  or  dare 
they  confess,  and  blush  at  it  ?  He  asked 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth,  did 
he  adopt  that  phrase  ?  Was  it,  and  he  did 
so,  with  every  respect  for  that  right  hon. 
Baronet,  was  it  he  who  would  now  say 
that  he  had  conceded  emancipation  to  those 
who  were  aliens  in  country,  creed,  and 
language?  Let  the  opposition  mark  to 
what  a  condition  they  had  reduced  them- 
selves. He  entreated  of  the  noble  Lord 
who  sat  beside  the  right  hon.  Baronet^  to 
remember  who  was  his  leader — who  at  the 
head  of  his  party.  Did  the  noble  Lord 
remember — he  was  sure  the  House  cou  d 
not  forget  his  powerful  and  emphatic  lan- 
guage upon  a  former  occasion,  and  with 
what  force  he  had  used  a  quotation,  from 
which  he  might  now  apply  to  the  noble 
Lord  these  words — 
*'  Yet  time  serves  wherein  you  may  redeem 
Your  tarnished  houours,  and  restore  yourselves 
Tnto  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  Hgain  : 
Kevengc  the  jeoring  and  didsained  contempt 
Of  this  proud  King.'* 

•  Hansard,  (New  Series)  vpk   ^^'ij-  ^^OB 
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He  should  now  pass  with  as  much  velocity 
to  the  remaining  facts.  They  could  not 
but  observe  that  the  proposition  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  was  rejected— a  proposition 
that  came  from  one  who  supported  Conserv- 
ative principles.  ["  No.*']  Why,  that  noble 
Duke  had  resigned  with  the  noble  Lord 
(Stanley),  and  did  he  not  support  Conserva- 
tive principles  with  more  than  a  convert's 
xeaL  HavingthusquotedtheauihorityofMr. 
Canning  upon  the  great  constitutional  prin- 
ciple iavolved  in  the  conflicting  principles 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  he  had 
now  another  authority  to  go  to.  This  was 
a  speech  delivered  at  the  Merchant-Tailors' 
Hall,  on  May  11,  1835.  He  found  the 
report  of  this  speech,  not  in  the  debates  of 
Hansard,  nor  in  the  "  Mirror  of  Parlia- 
ment," but  in  a  small  volume  of  speeches 
of  first-rate  eloquence,  delivered  by  the  right 
hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  corrected  by 
himself.  He  entreated  and  solicited  the 
attention  of  every  man  whom  he  at  that 
moment  addressed,  to  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  extract  which  he  was  about  to  read 
to  the  House ;  principles  in  which  the  re- 
lative position  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament in  regard  to  one  another,  and  their 
joint  relation  in  respect  to  the  executive, 
were  distinctly  laid  down  ;  he  would  give 
the  extract  verbatim  as  he  found  it.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  then  read  the 
following  passage  from  the  siKJCch  referred 
to : — '*  1  warn  you  that  you  must  not  ])lace 
a  firm  reliance  upon  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown — on  the  influence  or  authority  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  prerogative  of 
the  one,  the  authority  of  the  other,  are 
constitutionally  potent  in  controlling  the 
powers  of  the  I^wer  House,  but  you 
must,  not,  now-a-dajs,  depend  upon  them 
as  bulwarks  which  are  impassable,  and 
which  can  be  committed  without  apprehen- 
sion to  the  storm  and  struggle  of  events. 
The  Government  of  the  country  " — Yes!  let 
both  sides  hear  it,  for  to  both  sides  it  af- 
fords matter  for  reflection — "  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  conducted,  allow  me  to  tell 
you,  must  mainly  depend  upon  the  consti- 
tution of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  again 
say,  the  royal  prerogative,  the  authority 
of  the  House  of  Lords  are  most  useful, 
nay,  neces  ary,  in  our  mixed  and  balanced 
constitution.  But  you  must  not  strain 
these  powers.  You  would  not  consider  that 
that  was  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  existed  upon  nothing  but  a 
series  of  collisions  and  hostilities  between 
tbe  two  braa^^s  ^  the  JLegislaturet    You 
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would  rather  see  them  moving  in  that 
harmonious  manner  which  insures  the  uti- 
llty  of  each,  and  the  efficiency  of  all.  I  ask 
you,  then,  to  take  means  to  assert  in  the 
House  of  Commons  those  principles  which 
we  believe  to  be  just,  and  to  exercise  that 
authority  to  which  you  are  fairly  en- 
titled. On  taking  office,  I  avowed  my 
determination  to  abide  by  the  Reform  Bill. 
1  trust  I  have  redeemed  that  pledge,  not 
by  a  niggardly  and  cold  acquiescence  in 
details,  but,  1  trust,  an  honest  and  gener- 
ous deference  to  the  broad  principle  it  in- 
volved. On  this  broad,  constitutional 
principle  my  friends  and  I  acted.  We 
acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
When  we  found  that  we  had  not  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House  of  Commons,  al- 
though the  array  against  us  was  miscel- 
laneous in  the  extreme  —  although  the 
majority  was  small,  we  felt  it  our  duty  to 
resign.  However  strongly  we  might  have 
opposed  the  elective  system  before,  we  now 
adhered  to  our  pledge  ;  we  not  only  gave 
the  Reform  Bill  a  fair  trial,  but  we  re- 
garded it  as  a  constitutional  settlement  of 
a  great  question.  We  did  not  entertain 
the  idea  of  governing  the  country  against 
a  majority  of  the  Reformed  House  of 
Commons."  He  would  now  ask  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  **  Do  you  entertain  the  saqie 
opinions  on  this  subject  now?"  Mark 
how  the  facts  stood.  Lord  Melbourne 
resigned,  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  dis- 
solved Parliament  without  meeting  it. 
There  was  not  an  instance  in  history  of 
the  same  force  as  this.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  met  the  new  Pariiament,  and  the 
first  question  pressed  upon  his  notice  was 
the  English  Corporations,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  placing  them  under  a  system  of 
popular  control.  If  his  memory  failed 
him  not,  the  first  question  raised  was  an 
amendment  to  the  Address,  with  a  view  to 
placing  the  Corporations  of  England  on  a 
popular  footing.  That  amendment  was 
carried  by  a  considerable  majority,  and 
after  two  or  three  months  vain  conflict 
with  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  right  hon.  Baronet  resigned. 
It  might  be  said  that  the  majority  which 
turned  the  right  hon.  Baronet  out  of 
office  was  a  small  one ;  but  had  it  since 
decreased?  On  the  other  hand,  had  it 
not  rather  swollen  and  strengthened  on 
each  succeeding  occasion  ?  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  asked  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  what  his  prospects  were  ?  With 
what  hopes  could  U  resgwe  office  in  the 
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face  of  the  Parliament  which  had  already 
driven  him  from  the  seat  of  power?  Or 
would  the  right  hon.  Baronet  avoid  all  this 
dilemma  by  again  dissolving  Parliament 
witliout  facing  them,  and  send  back  the 
▼ery  House  of  Commons  which  he  had 
been  the  instrument  of  calling  together  ? 
He  begged  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  pause 
and  consider  what  was  the  state  of  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  England?  He 
asked  the  right  hon.  Baronet  whether,  in 
his  knowledge,  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  England  were  ever  raised  to  a  higher 

f)itch  of  sympathy  with  the  people  of  Ire- 
and  than  they  were  upon  the  present 
questbn.  If  you  deny  (continued  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member)  that  this  feeling 
exists  amongst  the  people  of  England,  do 
you  deny  that  you  made  similar  allega- 
tons  before— that  you  strained  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Cfrown  to  dissolve  the 
former  Parliament,  and  that  all  the  eflfbrts 
of  your  incendiary  eloquence  were  tried  in 
vain  in  bringing  together  that  which  was 
to  succeed  it,  for  in  that  Parliament  you 
were  discomfitted.  I  will  not  say  that  you 
were  made  prostrate,  for  that  can  never  be. 
I  ask  you  again,  are  your  schemes  now 
improved?  The  right  hon.  Baronet,  he 
well  knew,  was  not  an  adventurer— he 
was  not  a  speculator  on  public  ruin.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
would  submit  to  construct  so  many  electric 
shocks  for  the  country  as  this.  There 
were  sixty-four  Irish  Members  on  his  (Mr. 
SheiPs)  side  of  the  House  who  would  be 
against  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  A  ma- 
jority of  sixty-four  Members  would  per- 
haps be  a  small  account  if  (questions  of 
Irish  grievances  were  once  extmct,  but  as 
long  as  they  remained  unsettled,  and  as 
long  as  the  present  Government  remained 
faithfully  devoted  to  that  object,  they 
would  be  supported  in  power.  If  this 
assertion  was  doubted,  let  the  question  be 
tried — ^let  Parliament  be  dissolved ;  the 
Opposition  parties  think  that  they  would 
have  all  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  with 
them?  Let  them  look  to  the  petition 
from  Bangor,  signed  by  1,000  Protestants; 
let  them  look  to  the  petition  from  London- 
derry, which  foremost  asserted  the  glories 
of  rrotestantism,  the  very  seat  of  ortho- 
doxy. He  had  asked  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Londonderry,  whether  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  that  petition  were 
not  those  of  the  majority  of  his  Protestant 
constituents?  and  the  hon.  Member  re- 
plied that  the  case  was  so,  All  these  men. 


then,  concurred  in  asking  of  the  House 
was,  what  he  and  his  party  called  justice 
to  Ireland.  The  hon.  and  learned  Re^ 
Gorder  for  Dublin,  had  last  night  entered 
into  a  very  interesting  disquisition  as  to 
what  justice  to  Ireland  really  was.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  perhaps  par- 
don him,  (Mr.  Sheil)  if  he  very  respect- 
fully expressed  his  wish  that  the  learned 
Recorder's  name  had  not  been  to  be  found 
in  the  lists  of  the  Lay  Association.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  knew  very 
well  that  a  Civil  Bill  for  the  recovery  oif 
tithes  would  lie  in  his  own  Court;  and  yet 
the  learned  Judge  subscribes  to  pay  coun* 
sel  for  the  prosecution  of  that  very  process. 
He  would  ask,  was  it  conducive  to  the 
public  interests— to  the  ends  of  public 
justice,  that  a  man  holding  a  high  judicial 
situation,  and  a  Privy  Councillor,  should 
rush  headlong  into  this  arena  of  persecu- 
tion, and  hold  out  a  premium  to  any 
speculating  and  trafficking  attorney  who 
chose  to  take  advantage  of  it  t  The  hon. 
and  learned  Recorder  had  concluded  his 
speech  by  exclaiming,  ''  Ruat  coslum^fiai 
justitia.**  He  supposed  that  *'  ruat  cesium** 
meant  perish  religion,  perish  humanity; 
whilst  **Jiatjustitia*'  should  beconstru^, 
let  tithes  be  levied.  If  he  was  wrong  in 
attributing  that  construction  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Recorder's  observations,  be 
was  sorry  for  it.  He  could  only  assure 
him  that  he  had  stretched  his  imagination 
for  the  purpose  of  aiming  at  his  meaning. 
Let,  however,  those  who  opposed  this 
measure,  now  remember  two  things— that 
in  so  doing,  they  were  raising  the  question 
of  reforming  the  House  of  Lords  in  this 
country,  and  that  of  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union  in  Ireland.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford  had  already,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  pointed  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  physical  position  of  Ireland. 
On  a  former  occasion,  when  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union  was  agitated,  that  hon.  Member 
threw  up  his  seat  because  he  would  not 
pledge  himself  to  support  that  proposition. 
The  warning  of  the  hon.  Member  deserved 
the  particular  attention  of  the  House. 
He  had  told  the  House  to-night  to  beware 
of  pursuing  a  course  which  would  withhold 
from  Ireland  what  she  is  entitled  to,  or 
the  question  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union 
would  be  raised  again,  and  he  mnst  become 
an  advocate  of  it.  No  language  of  ex- 
citement he  could  use  could  nave  the 
effect  of  the  evidence  of  that  Gentlemani 
who  was  known  and  valued,  not  ©nly  fot 
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hit  uodersUDidiDg,  but  for  hit  political 
cofititteiioy.  He  candidlj  tokl  the  House 
that  if  ibey  dtnied  Ireland  these  institu- 
tioM,  the;  Bdust  give  her  back  her  inde- 
peodeneey  coutidering  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  an  intrepid ,  an  enefgetic,  an 
entbiisiastic,  and,  when  employed,  an  in- 
dostrioQa  people*  When  he  looked  into 
the  history  of  the  country,  and  saw  how 
her  prayers  had  been  rejected,  and  her 
demands  Ibr  justice  disregarded,  he  had  a 
right  to  <^aim  equal  rights  with  the  rest  of 
the  empire,  or  a  restoration  of  her  inde- 
pendence. The  speech  of  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
had  assared  the  House  that  Ireland  was 
not  to  be  treated  on  the  footing  of  a  colo- 
nial dependency;  and  though,  when  he 
looked  at  the  place  where  its  Parliament 
bad  been  held,  and  remembered  the  proud 
antiquity  which  hallowed  it,  he  regretted 
its  loss ;  yet  when  he  was  animated  and 
excited  by  the  glories  which  Ireland  had 
gained  through  her  association  with  this 
country,  he  thought  they  had  been  a  com- 
pensation for  the  loss.  Let,  then,  the 
Irish  be  Britons  in  equal  laws.  They  must 
be  on  a  footing  with  Britons  in  every 
respect — they  must  be  (emphatically  added 
the  hon*  and  learned  Member)  they  must 
he  your  equals.  To  be  your  vassals,  your 
dependents — to  lie  in  colonial  submission 
before  yon,  we  never  will  consent  ;  and 
when  we  are  told  that  in  religion,  in  lan- 
guage, and  in  blood,  and  in  all  but  coun- 
try, we  are  aliens  to  you — if  anv  men  are 
mad  enough  to  tell  us  so— 'thanks  to  that 
power  which  placed  our  throbbing  hearts 
within  our  breasts,  we  are  not  base  enough 
to  submit  to  such  an  insult. 

Sir  R.  Peel  felt  under  a  double  obliga- 
tKHk  of  making  an  apology  to  the  House 
for  offering  himself  to  its  notice.  He  felt 
that  the  subject  had  been  completely  ex- 
hausted, and  the  hon.  and  learned  Qentle- 
oian  mutt  have  risen  under  the  same 
impiettion ;  for,  although  his  speech 
abounded  in  much  lively  allusion,  much 
personal  comment,  and  much  eloquent 
dedaoration,  yet  not  one  single  approach 
to  argument  did  the  hon.  and  learned 
Oentkman  discover  throughout  the  whole 
of  it.  He  felt|  as  he  before  said,  a  double 
oU^atioii  to  apologize  to  the  House  on 
tbe  present  occasion,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  exhausted  state  of  the  House  and 
of  the  subject,  but  because  tbe  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  read  so  long  an 
fxtriM  itf  tt  tpeech  of  bit)  Ibat  be  was 


somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  strict  rulet 
of  the  House  did  not  incapacitate  him  from 
speaking.  He,  however,  thanked  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  for  this  extract 
from  his  speech,  because  as  to-morrow  he 
should  have  the  honour  (it  being  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day)  of  again  dining  with  the 
respected  corporation  before  whom  that 
speech  was  delivered,  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  repeating  the  sentiments 
he  then  expressed,  and  which  he  still  en- 
tertained. He  did  think  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  could  not  be  con- 
ducted without  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween both  Houses  of  Parliament.  He 
should  not  call  that  a  safe  and  efficient 
system  of  Government  in  which  there  was 
a  constant  collision  between  the  two 
Houses.  He  thought  that  the  affairs  of 
the  Government  could  not  go  on  where 
there  was  this  perpetual  conOict.  But  he 
did  not  mean  by  this  to  imply  that  the 
House  of  Lords  had  no  other  course  to 
take  on  these  occasions  than  to  relinquish 
its  independent  right  to  act,  and  merely 
register  the  decrees  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  referred  to  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Canning  with  respect  to  col- 
lisions between  the  two  Houses;  but  he 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  did  not  understand  by  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Canning,  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  bad  read,  that  Mr.  Canning 
meant,  whilst  he  maintained  the  privileges 
of  this  House,  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
privileges  of  this  House  vms  inconsistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and 
independence  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  Mr.  Canning  was  referring 
to  tbe  question  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which 
had  produced  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  two  Houses.  Mr.  Canning  was 
happily  relieved  from  witnessing  the  poli- 
tical conflicts  which  now  agitated  the 
country;  but  on  this  same  question  he 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  would  refer  to  another  au- 
thority— a  living  authority — an  authority 
from  whom  it  had  been  his  fate  to  be 
separated  altogether  during  the  whole  of 
his  political  career,  but  for  whom  he  felt  the 
utmost  respect,  and,  in  all  their  political  dis- 
agreements, not  one  word  of  disrespect  to- 
wards that  eminent  individual  had  ever  fall- 
en from  him  :  he  referred  to  the  language 
used  upon  a  similar  occasion  b^  Earl  Grey. 
Lord  Grey  did  not  deny  the  independent 
right  of  the  House  of  Commons  j  but  Lord 
Grey,  at  the  same  time,  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  maintain  the  equal  Independency 
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of  that  branch  of  the  Legislature  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  But  he  would  first 
refer  shortly  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Canning. 
The  two  Houses  differed  in  respect  to  the 
Corn  Bill;  would  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  advise  the  House  of  Commons^ 
out  of  respect  to  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Canning,  to  adopt  the  same  course  of  pro- 
ceedings as  in  the  Corn  Bill.  Mr.  Canning 
said  on  that  occasion,  *'  My  first  proposi- 
tion is,  to  let  loose  the  corn  now  m  boud^ 
by  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  itself;  and  then  to  let  in,  under  the 
same  restrictions,  the  corn  of  Canada, 
which  has  been  shipped  on  the  faith  of  the 
Bill.  To  neither  of  these  parts  of  the  Bill 
was  the  smallest  objection  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  and  the  amendment 
which  lost  the  Bill  was,  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand the  matter^  one  which  did  not  toucli 
them  in  the  least.  In  proposing  them, 
Sir,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee, 
I  am,  therefore,  doing  that  which  will  not 
bring  us  within  the  risk  of  a  conflict  witli 
the  other  House,  since  the  principles  on 
which  1  now  wish  to  act  are  those  which 
met  with  no  objection,  and  were  in  fact 
adopted  from  us."  *  He  did  not  say  that 
the  House  should  pursue  the  same  course 
now  ;  he  did  not  say  that  this  House 
should  abandon  its  right;  but  he  said, 
that  after  the  argument  used  by  Mr.  Can- 
ning, there  *  would  be  no  degradation  in 
adopting  the  measure  of  the  House  of 
I^rds ;  and  on  that  occasion,  Mr.  Canning 
by  adopting  the  course  of  conciliation 
ended  the  conflict,  and  led  to  an  amicable 
and  conciliatory  settlement.  What  was 
the  language  of  Lord  Grey  ?  Lord  Grey 
said,  '*  I  stand  here  one  of  a  body  which 
will  always  be  ready  flrmly  and  honestly 
to  resist  such  effects  which  always  con- 
siders anxiously  and  feelingly  the  interests 
of  the  people,  even  when  it  must  oppose 
the  people  themselves,  and  which  will 
never  consent,  under  the  influence  of  fear, 
to  give  M'ay  to  clamour.  If  I  am  told  we 
run  the  risk  of  having  a  worse  Bill,  I  shall 
never  suffer  myself  to  be  intimidated  by 
any  such  threat ;  iind  if  a  worse  Bill 
should  be  sent  up,  I  am  sure  your  Lord- 
ships would  pursue  the  course  you  have 
pursued  by  the  present  Bill.  Vou  would 
consider  it,  and  you  would  amend  it ;  and 
if  you  could  not  make  it  good,  you  would 
reject  it.  I  am  sure  that  any  such  mea- 
sure should  be  met  by  me  with  a  firm  op- 
position, and  that  I  should  be  prepared  to 
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do  my  duty  to  mjrself.  I  have  said  thus 
much,  and  I  might  say  a  great  deal  more. 
If  there  should  come  a  contest  between 
this  House  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
people,  my  post  is  taken ;  and  with  thit 
order  to  which  I  belong  I  will  stand  or 
fall.  I  will  maintain,  to  the  last  hour  of 
my  existence,  the  privileges  and  indepen- 
dence of  this  House."  *  On  that  occasioo, 
these  words  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man would  find  were  spoken  by  one  who^e 
authority  he  had  ever  held  in  great  respect 
He  had  omitted  to  notice  the  first  part  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member's  speech ;  and 
those  who  forgot  the  precept,  could  not  fail 
to  learn,  by  the  effect  of  example,  a  warning 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  unless 
there  was  some  cogent  reason  to  abstain 
from  personal  explanation.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  explain  a  speech  he  had  deli- 
vered at  Thurles ;  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  been  provoked  by  a  look, 
or  something  like  it,  from  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Sligo,  into  an  ap- 
parent position  of  hostility  towards  the 
Members  of  the  late  Government— he  said 
apimrent,  because  he  who  admired  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  talents,  and  did  not  ex- 
pect or  desire  to  entertain  other  feelings 
than  those  of  respect  for  him,  whatever 
might  be  the  difference  of  their  sentiments 
in  regard  to  measures  of  government,  felt 
no  hostility  towards  him.  But  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  explain  a  misapprehension  as 
to  a  supposed  statement  of  his,  of  a  com- 
pact between  the  Irish  Members  and  his 
Majesty's  Government ;  and  if  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  simply  said 
that  it  was  a  misapprehension,  and  that  he 
denied  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  ex- 
pression, it  would  have  been  quite  safiicient 
for  him,  Bnd  the  hon.  and  leumed  Gentle- 
man would  never  have  heard  of  it  from 
him.  But  the  course  pursued  by  the  lion, 
and  learned  Gentleman  in  his  explanation, 
had  a  tendency  rather  to  conflm  the  mis. 
apprehension.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said,  "  you  suppose  that  I  said 
there  was  a  compact  between  us  and  the 
Government ;  but  this  is  an  error,  for 
there  hus  been  an  important  omission  in 
the  text  of  my  speech ;  for  where  it  seems 
as  if  I  had  used  only  the  word  '  compact,' 
the  words  I  really  used  were,  '  a  compact 
and  indissoluble  junction.'"  Now,  tnere 
certainly  might  be  a  junction  without  a 
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oonpact ;  but  the  hoo.  and  learned  Gentle. 
BMUi  bad  admitted  that  there  had  been  an 
'^alliaoce,"  and  an  alliance  was  not  very 
different  from  a  compact.  But  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  went  further^  and 
said  that  there  was  an  alKance  "on 
honourable  terms  ;'*  and  be  defied  the  hon. 
ud  learned  Member,  with  all  his  aeuteness 
and  iDgennity,  to  point  out  any  real  dis- 
tinction between  a  compact  and  an  alliance 
on  honourable  terms.  The  word  '^com- 
pact" did  not  necessarily  imply  a  ''dis- 
boDoarable  compact;"  it  had  not  been 
aid  that  the  price  paid  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  and  his  friends  was 
tdmissioo  to  oiiice.  But  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  admitted  that 
there  bad  been  an  alliance,  and  on  terms 
which  might  indeed  be  for  the  public 
good;  but  it  could  hardly  be  said  that 
there  was  no  compact,  for  it  seemed  to 
him  that  there  was  no  distinction  between 
a  compact  and  an  alliance  on  terms.  He 
vsB  sorry,  that  in  following  the  explana- 
tion of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman/ he 
had  been  diverted  from  the  subject  of  the 
Bill }  but   he  would  enter  into  a    "  com- 

rf  with  the  House,  that  the  moment 
de|>arted  from   the    proper  course   of 
argument,  the  slightest  notice  from   the 
House  would  induce  him  either  to  abstain 
or  to  ut  down.     In  (net,  the  argument  on 
the  main  question   had  been    completely 
exhausted  in  the  debate  on  the  question 
before ;  and  he  should  have  been  content 
to  rest  the  case  on  the  original  debate,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord    last    night,  which  had  placed  the 
question    on    new    grounds.     The    noble 
Lord  had  argued  as  if  the  question  at  issue 
was  whether  or  not  there  should  be  local 
government  in  Ireland.     The  noble  Lord 
bad  quoted  the  case  of  Prussia — a  case 
not  calculated  to  excite  feelings  that  would 
lead  to  conviction— -and  the   nob'e   Lord 
bad  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the 
question  at  issue  was,  whether  the  local 
governments  of  the  towi  s  of  Ireland  should 
be  abolished  or  not.     That   was  not  the 
question  at  issue,  and  he  would  prove  that 
it  was  not.     The  noble  Lord  proposed  to 
force    twenty- one    towns    in    Irdland  to 
adopt  tiie  provisions  of  the  9th  George  4th, 
Dot  that  it  should  be  left  to  their  option  to 
adopt  them  or  not,  but  to  compel  them  to 
adopt  those  provisions.      Did    the   noble 
Lofd    mean   to  deny  the  right  of  these 
towns  to  adopt  a  local  government  or  not  ? 
Surely,  it  was  more  consonant  to  the  prin* 
dplei  of  aelf-govemment  to  allow  these 


places  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
would  adopt  the  provisions  than  to  force 
them  to  do  so.  But  the  noble  Lord  said, 
"  I  will  enforce  them  on  all  towns  in  Ire- 
land." How  did  the  Opposition  propose 
to  leave  the  law?  Why  every  town  in 
Ireland  would  have  a  right,  if  he  thought 
fit,  to  adopt  the  very  Act  which  the  noble 
Lord  would  enforce.  In  what  cases  was 
the  Act  to  be  enforced  ?  On  the  applica- 
tion of  twenty-one  inhabitants  rated  at  20/. 
a-year.  In  any  populous  city,  however 
averse  to  a  local  government,  according  to 
the  noble  Lord's  plan,  the  Act  was  to  be 
enforced  on  the  application  of  twenty- one 
inhabitants,  rated  at  20/.  a-year.  This 
was  to  be  applied  to  every  town  in  Ireland 
not  governed  by  local  Acts.  The  Legisla- 
ture had  passed  an  Act  for  England  ;  but 
had  it  enforced  the  Act  ?  No,  it  left  the 
application  of  the  9th  George  4th  optional. 
The  noble  Lord  intended  to  enforce  it ;  he 
had  not  introduced  any  judicious  scale  of 
taxation  ;  but  he  had  left  the  enforcement 
of  the  Act  to  the  application  of  twenty-one 
inhabitants  rated  at  21/.  a-ycar.  The 
noble  Lord  proposed  that  there  should  be 
municipal  government  in  Ireland,  whether 
desired  or  not.  He  thought  that  sufficient 
provision  was  made  for  local  government, 
when  it  was  left  optional  with  the  inhabit- 
ants to  have  it  or  reject  it.  Another  fal- 
lacy in  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  was, 
that  he  assumed  that  municipal  institu- 
tions were  absolutely  necessary  for  good 
government:  that  rallacy  pervaded  the 
whole  of  his  speech.  The  example  of 
Prussia  could  have  no  effect  here.  Was 
this  an  essential  part  of  good  government, 
or  not  ?  In  his  opinion  it  was  not,  and 
the  principle  of  the  noble  Lord*8  Bill  might 
turn  out  to  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
the  people.  Where  Corporations  had  ex- 
isted before,  there  custom  made  them 
popular.  If  the  noble  Lord  thought  that 
municipal  institutions  were  essential  condi. 
tions  of  good  government,  why  were  not 
corporations  enforced  throughout  this 
country?  Why  was  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, and  the  districts  in  this  great  metro- 
polis to  which  reprei^entativcs  had  been 
granted,  comprehending  a  population  of 
1,120,000,  without  corporations?  The 
large  districts  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  which  were  rapidly  advancing  in 
manufocturing  industry,  Soutbwark,  and 
Lambeth,  and  even  the  city  in  which  they 
were  now  assembled,  as  well  as  the  boroughs 
to  which  the  boon  of  representatives  had 
lately   been  ^iven— Finshpry,     and    th^ 
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Tower  Hamkts,  aad  MarylebonC)  were 
without  corporations — and  could  the  House 
see  municipal  institutions  enforced  in 
Ireland^  and  not  in  the  large  districts  be- 
longing io  the  metropdis^  if  these  institu- 
tions were  requisites  to  good  government  ? 
If  corporations  were  thought  essential  to 
good  goyernment,  why  were  not  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  to  be  applied  in  every 
instance  )  But  the  cases  of  Dublin  and 
Liverpool  were  compared,  and  it  was  said, 
that  looking  to  the  rapid  communication 
between  them,  it  was  disgraceful  that  one 
should  have  a  corporation  and  not  the 
other  ;  that  a  merchant  of  Dublin  would 
feel  himself  disgraced  on  a  visit  to  Liver- 
pool. But  if  corporations  were  so  essential 
to  ^ood  government,  what  must  be  the 
feelings  of  a  merchant  of  Manchester  going 
to  Liverpool?  Manchester  was  as  near 
Liverpool  by  the  railroad  as  Dublin  by  sea ; 
and  did  thehon.  and  learned  Member  think 
that  a  rich  merchant  of  Manchester,  pro- 
ceeding to  Liverpool,  would  meditate  as 
he  was  conveyed  in  the  rapid  machine,  that 
he  was  soon  to  come  into  a  place  where  he 
would  see  by  contrast  his  untiappy  lot,  and 
that  he  would  return  to  Manchester  in- 
sulted and  degraded,  and  be  compelled  to 
hide  his  head  under  the  mortifying  im- 
pression that  he  was  not  an  inhabitant  of 
Liverpool?  Did  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  believe  that  a  single  individual 
would  transfer  his  residence  from  Man- 
chester to  Liverpool  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  corpora- 
tion ?  The  real  question  came  to  this— 
would  the  denial  of  corporate  institutions 
interfere  with  the  good  local  government 
of  towns  in  Ireland,  or  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  country?  He  did  not  disregard 
the  preference  which  arose  from  feelings 
and  habits^  rather  than  from  the  prospect 
of  advantage;  but  were  they  proposed 
for  the  purpose  of  local  government  ?  The 
next  question  he  should  look  at  was, 
whether  these  institutions  were  to  be  form- 
ed, not  for  good  local  government,  but  for 
political  purposes,  and  to  be  made  subser- 
vient to  illegitimate  ends.  Unless  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  reconstruction  of  corpo- 
rate institutions  in  Ireland  was  compatible 
with  the  proper  government  of  towns, 
with  the  due  administration  of  justice, 
with  the  interests,  not  partial  but  equal,  of 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  he  should  over- 
look all  the  ar^ments  derived  from  ana^ 
logy  of  institutions*  In  the  case  of  Dublin, 
the  administration  of  justice  was  xef used;  no 


magistracy  was  given,  and  the  noUe  Lord 
refused  to  grant  the  control  of  the  police  to 
the  most  popular  and  most  important  city  of 
Ireland.  '<  You  take  from  the  Munic^MdCor- 
pcMfations  (continued  the  right  koiL  BaroMC) 
the  appointment  of  Sherms,  and  vest  it  la 
the  Lord-Lieutenant ;  but  then,  of  courae, 
you  give  to  it  the  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  the  watchingi  pavins^  and  Ughtmg 
of  Uie  city  ?  Not  at  all.  WeU,  but  you 
invest  it  with  the  powers  of  widening  and 
improving  the  streets  of  the  city  ?  By  no 
means.  But  at  least  you  give  to  it  a  oon^ 
trol  and  superintendence  over  the  port  of 
Dublin,  in  which  the  municipal  body  di 
that  city  must  be  so  much  intererted? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  In  constituting  this 
municipal  body,  then,  you  withhold  from 
them  everything  which  in  a  municipal  m* 
stitution  can  be  considered  of  impartanoe. 
You  do  not  allow  them  to  interfere  in  the 
appointment  of  Sheriffs  you  give  them  no 
control  over  the  police,  you  tak&  from  tliis 
alLimportant  body,  this  body  so  essential  in 
your  opinion  to  good  government,  the  vp* 
pointment  of  even  a  single  watchman ;  you 
invest  in  other  authorities  the  charge  of 
lighting,  paving,  and  watching;  you  com- 
mit to  the  care  of  othaii  the  widening  and 
improving  of  streets,  the  superintend^use 
of  the  port.  Now,  allow  me  to  ask,  when 
you  have  taken  all  those  powers  away,  for 
what  purpose  is  it  that  you  continue  it  as  a 
municipal  body?  I  ask  you^  wlien  yoa 
have  removed  those  powers  and  authorities 
which  (Nrdinarily  belong  to  Munieipal  Cor- 
porations, for  what  purpose  do  you  leave 
It  ?  I  tell  you^  that  if  you  leave  it  only 
for  political  purposes,  it  is  you  and  not  we 
who  are  the  enemies  of  Ireland."  Much 
had  been  said  of  the  appointment  of  Com- 
missioners, who  were  to  take  charge  of 
corporate  property  and  those  for  chantaUe 
trusts  heretofore  administered  by  Corpom- 
tions.  He  would  not  enter  further  upmi 
that  point,  which  did  not  invcdve  any  prin- 
ciple  of  the  Bill,  further  than  to  remarkf 
that  if  a  Corporation  were  to  be  abolished, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  apw 
pointment  of  Commissioners  for  a  limited 
time.  He  would  have  preforred  that  tlie 
time  should  have  been  limited^  and  that 
was  the  intenticm  when  the  Bill  was  before  ia 
that  House,  that  the  CommissioDerB  should 
continue  for  a  time,  or  until  Parliament 
should  determine  otherwise ;  but  it  waa^  he 
repeated^  unavoidable  that  some  Commia- 
sioners  diould  be  i^pointed  to  take  charge 
of  corporate  property  where  Corponttigiif 
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were  nbolished— for  there  were  many  towns 
which  had  no  Local  Act.  He  would  not 
enter  into  the  qnestion  of  the  apfNHntment 
of  weJ^umasters  and  hutter-tasters,  for 
thoee  were  points  on  which  tiiere  could  he 
reiy  little  mfierenoe  hetween  him  and  the 
noUe  Lord.  When  he  heard  the  language 
uied  by  the  bon*  Member  for  the  county  of 
Meath,  he  hardly  thought  that  the  Bill  de. 
ferred  the  epithets  whidi  that  hon.  Gentle, 
man  had  applied  to  it ;  nor  could  he  have 
thought  that  the  corporate  property  in  Ire** 
land  was  ao  great  as  that  hon .  Gentleman  had 
set  it  down.  When  he  heard  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath,  he  was  stnmgly  reminded  ci 
that  familiar  quotation  firom  the  Latin 
grammar,  whidh  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Derbyslure  (Mr.  Gisbome)  had  used 
for  anothOT  purpose. 

iDgenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes, 
Emollit  moreS;  nee  sinit  esse  feros. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  into  the 
amount  of  corporate  property  in  Ireland^ 
he  would  come  to  a  much  more  important 
poiat-Hianiely^  whether  it  was  for  the 
advantace  of  Ireland,  that  after  the  abolition 
of  the  md  Corporations^  new  ones  should 
he  established  in  their  stead.  It  was  said^ 
that  the  objects  were  the  dissolution  of  the 
old  Corporations,  the  mitigation  of  the  pre* 
sent  erils,  and  the  reconstruction  of  new 
Corporations  in  place  of  the  old.  He  would 
admit  that  the  existing  Corporations  were 
Yetydi£fersntfrom  thoeeof  former  years,  and 
that  th^  had  ceased  to  produce  those  good 
e&rts  wbidi  it  was  originally  intended 
they  should  produce ;  hut  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  seemed  to  consider 
that  thoae  who  voted  for  the  abolition  of 
the  old  Corporations  were  also  to  vote  for 
the  reconstruction  of  new  ones.  '^  The  noble 
Lord,  adverting  to  some  observations  of 
mine  (oontinu^  the  right  hon.  Baronet), 
addressed  to  the  company  at  Uie  Gold- 
noiths'-Hall,  said,  that  I  was  right  in  com- 
^menting  them  on  having  built  their  new 
Hall  on  the  old  foundation  ;  but  the  noble 
L«d  added,  what  would  have  been  thought 
of  yoa  had  you  told  them,  they  were  wrong 
in  building  on  that  foundation— and  still 
BMne,  whi^  would  have  been  thought  of 
you,  if  yon  told  them  they  were  wrong  in 
huildiDg  a  new  Hall?  But  the  question 
in  that  case  would  be^  is  the  new  Hall  as 
good  for  useful  purposes  as  the  old?  If 
the  old  Corporations  of  Ireland,  like  the  old 
Goldsmiths'  Hall,  had  served  to  promote 
locial  bannonjr  and  good  MowBbip-«-if 


they  had  tended  to  promote  good  and  kind 
feeling  between  man  and  roan,  then^  indeed, 
I  should  have  been  justified  in  advising  the 
noble  Lord  to  build  on  the  old  foundation ; 
but  if  I  find  that  those  Corporations  have 
not  tended  to  promote  social  feeling — if  I  find 
that  they  have  not  tended  to  bring  man  to  a 
good  and  harmonious  understanding  with 
his  fellow-man — if  I  find  that  they  had 
ceased  to  promote  the  good  objects  for 
which  they  were  instituted,  then  I  should 
be  exceedingly  inconsistent  if  I  praised  the 
noble  Lord  as  I  did  the  Goldsmiths,  for 
rebuilding  on  the  old  foundation."  The  old 
Corporations  were  at  one  time  of  great  use 
to  the  country,  but  of  late  they  had  become 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
exclusive  interests  and  privileges  i  but  then 
if,  in  looking  at  the  state  of  society  in  Ire« 
land,  in  considering  the  probaUe,  nay, 
the  almost  certain  eroots  of  the  reconstruct 
tion  of  the  Corporations,  they  idiould  find 
that  the  new  would  be  equally  intolerant  and 
equally  exclusive  as  the  old,  would  the  Legis- 
lature be  justified  in  reconstructing  them 
out  of  the  scattered  materials  of  the  kmner  ? 
He  had  no  doubt  that  if  this  question  were 
viewed  distinct  from  the  prejudices  with 
which  it  was  connected,  as  one  afiecting 
national  feelings  and  national  honour,  the 
opinion  would  be  general  that  the  removal 
of  the  old  Corporations,  and  the  refusal  to 
construct  new  ones  on  their  foundation, 
would  be  pregnant  with  immense  benefits 
to  Ireland*  He  was  sure  that  by  refusing 
to  reconstruct  the  Corporations  we  should 
have  much  better  guarantees  for  the  promo« 
tion  of  domestic  peace  and  harmony  in  Ire« 
land,  for  the  investment  of  capital,  and  the 
promotion  of  industry  than  we  now  pos- 
sessed. When  the  proposition  was  first 
made  in  that  House,  he  was  sure  that  it 
received  the,  not  open,  but  quiet  and  tacit 
sanction  of  many  ccol,  calm,  and  considerate 
persons  in  and  out  of  that  House.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord 
Mulgrave,  signed  by  one  who  called  him. 
self  *'a  dissatisfied  country  gentleman.*' 
He  had  no  knowledge  of  the  writer,  but 
whoever  he  was,  he  was  no  friend 
(politically  speaking)  of  his.  That  writer 
took  extreme  views  of  political  measures, 
but  in  his  letter  he  said  that  there  were  four 
measures  required  for  the  improvement  and 
the  pacification  of  Ireland,  and  that  we 
were  now  in  progress  to  them.  The  mea* 
sures  which  he  recommended  were— Ist.^ 
the  complete  and  unqualified  extinction  of 
tithes;  the  Sud.^  was  the  reductioii  and 
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remodi6cation  of  the  Church  Establishment; 
the  3rd.,  was  the  annihilation  of  the  Orange 
Lodges.  Now,  what  did  the  House  think 
was  the  4th  recommended  by  this  writer, 
who  was  certainly  a  man  of  acuteness  and 
ability.  The  4th  was  the  total  dissolution 
of  all  Municipal  Corporations.  It  might  be 
said,  perhaps,  that  the  abolition  of  the  Cor- 
porations did  not  necessarily  imply  that 
they  should  not  be  reconstructed ;  but  what 
was  the  argument  of  this  writer — an  argu- 
ment penned  in  a  cooler  moment  than  could 
be  expected  in  the  excitement  of  such  a  de- 
bate as  the  present?  He  said,  look  at  the  two 
great  corporate  towns  of  Dublin  and  Cork. 
The  former,  in  every  point  which  could 
constitute  a  great  town,  had  retrograded 
nearly  a  century,  while  other  parts  of  the 
country,  which  had  no  Corporate  bodies, 
had  advanced  and  improved  to  a  great 
extent.  What  was  Cork? — a  city  pos- 
sessing local  advantages  belonging  to  few 
cities  in  the  kingdom,  with  a  splendid 
harbour,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country, 
enjoying  a  fine  climate,  the  metropolis  of 
the  largest  county  in  the  empire,  and  yet  a 
very  large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  were 
sunk  in  the  lowest  state  of  poverty ;  their 
morality  was  in  a  low  state,  and  in  the  ex- 
citement of  election  times  they  were  most 
violent  and  riotous.  He  would  not  say, 
to  use  the  noble  Lord's  quotation,  *'  Sic 
Jvrlis  Elruria  crevil"  The  writer  next 
noticed  Belfast,  a  town  worthy  of  England 
in  arts  and  industry,  nominally  the  third, 
but  in  reality  the  first  in  commercial  im. 
portance  in  Ireland;  yet  fifty  years  ago 
Belfast  was  an  insignificant  town.  What 
was  the  cause  assigned  by  the  writer  for 
tlie  increase  of  the  one  town  and  the  de- 
crease of  the  others }  He  said,  that  per- 
haps Mr.  Mortimei'  O'Sullivan  and  others 
who  took  his  view  might  attribute  it  to 
the  fact  that  Belfast  was  a  Protestant  (own, 
but  the  writer  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that 
Dublin  and  Cork  had  the  most  numerous, 
and,  until  lately,  the  most  wealthy  Cor- 
porations  in  Ireland,  while  in  Belfast  they 
had  what  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  a 
Corporation,  and  which  did  not  exceed 
twenty  Members.  These,  then,  were  the 
reasons  assigned  by  a  clear  and  intelligent 
writer  for  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  all  Cor- 
p(H»tion8  for  the  benefit  of  the  country 
generally.  He  would  now  quote  another 
authority  on  the  same  subject — that  of  a 
noble  Lord  with  whom  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  an  acquaintance.  That  noble 
ImA  bad  not  only  written  a  letter^  but  also 


drawn  up  a  Bill  on  the  subject.  One  great 
object  which  the  noble  Lord  contemplated 
as  necessary  for  Ireland  was  the  abolition  of 
fiscal  powers  by  Grand  Juries  and  Corpora, 
tions.  He  proposed  a  general  tax,  which 
should  be  administered  by  Commissioaers 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  aided  by  Local 
Commissioners  elected  by  rate-payers,  and 
he  pointed  out  the  mode  of  election.  One 
clause  of  the  Bill  drawn  by  the  nobk 
Lord,  provided  that  the  Crown  Com- 
missioners, aided  by  some  of  the  local 
Commissioners,  should  have  the  power  to  i 
inspect  Corporate  Charters,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  any  property  possessed  by  them 
had  been  intended  to  promote  public  wodss, 
and  if  any  such  were  discovered,  the  amount 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  Chief  Com-* 
missioner,  to  be  applied  as  originally  in- 
tended. This  was  the  opinion  of  an  indi- 
vidual well  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  Ire- 
land, and  who  had  made  the  remedy  of  many 
of  the  evils  affecting  it  a  subject  of  mature 
consideration.  He  was  of  opinion,  that 
Chief  Commissioners,  whose  ofiice  should 
be  in  Dublin,  aided  by  local  Commisaioners 
elected  by  the  people,  should  take  on  them. 
selves  all  the  fiscal  powers  at  present  in- 
trusted to  Corporations  and  Grand  Juries, 
and  he  thought  that  those  who  proposed 
the  establishment  of  institutions  with 
similar  objects  could  not  be  fairly  accused 
of  intending  to  insult  Ireland,  or  to  place 
it  below  the  level  of  England  and  Scotland 
as  to  municipal  rights.  He  would  put  it 
to  hon.  Members  opposite,  whether  the  re- 
construction of  those  Corporations  would 
conduce  to  that  civil  equality  of  all  parties 
which  some  hon.  Members  asserted — for 
unless  it  was  shown  that  it  would  have  that 
effect,  there  was  no  ground  whatever  for  the 
proposition.  In  considering  this  question 
he  could  not  overlook  the  analogy  between 
the  circumstances  of  England  and  Ireland  ; 
for,  if  any  such  existed,  it  ought  to  be 
clearly  made  out  Now,  to  him  it  did  not 
appear  that  that  had  at  all  been  made  out. 
So  far  from  analogy,  there  was  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
countries.  It  was  true  that  within  the  last 
few  years  a  great  moral  and  social  revdu* 
tion  had  taken  place  in  Ireland.  Within 
six  years  we  had  removed  those  great 
barriers  which  had  separated  two  classes. 
That  removal  had  be^  acquiesced  in  by 
the  Protestants.  Those  Protestants  had 
not  even  petitioned  against  the  plan  for 
giving  up  the  privileges  which  they 
had    so    long   enjoyed^    «)d    was    th^ 
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House  to  overioc^  those  who  had  thus  acted  ? 
The  House  should  not  forget  what  the 
late  Corporations  were.  Did  any  Mem- 
ber believe  that  the  new  Corporations, 
backed  as  they  would  be  by  the  physical 
strength  of  the  country,  would  be  more 
caiefiil  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
others  than  their  predecessors  had  been? 
Did  any  one  belieye  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  share  their  newly- acquired 
power  with  those  to  whom  they  were  op. 
posed  ?  Then,  if  such  powers  were  to  be 
granted  to  parties  so  supported,  did  any 
man  believe  that  their  exercise,  as  they 
would  be  exercised,  would  be  otherwise 
than  injurious  to  the  '  country  ?  Hon. 
Members  were  greatly  offended  and  indig- 
nant at  the  proposition  that  the  property 
of  Corporations  should  be' placed  in  the 
hands  of  Commissioners.  But  how  did 
they  themselves  propose  to  deal  with  a 
corporate  body  of  another  description— -with 
the  Church.  The  Church  had  a  prescrip- 
tive right  to  property  long  anterior  to  the 
existence  of  most  of  those  Corporations. 
The  security  of  that  property  had  been 
guaranteed  in  the  fullest  manner  by  one  of 
the  articles  of  Union  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  By  that  article  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Ireland  were  to  be  called 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. Now  let  hon.  Members  look  at  the 
70th  clause  of  the  Tithe  Bill,  and  see 
how  far  that  guarantee  of  the  Church  pro- 
perty had  been  respected  by  those  who 
were  now  so  loud  in  their  exclamations 
against  the  investment  of  any  corporate 
property  in  the  hands  of  Commissioners. 
By  that  clause  it  was  enacted,  that  when  a  liv- 
ing became  void,  the  glebe,  glebe-house,  and 
offices  were  to  become  invested  in  the  hands 
of  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
And  this  is  (said  the  right  hon.  Baronet) 
fiom  you,  who  deprecate  interference  with 
corporate  property — you,  who  profess  anxi- 
ety to  keep  sacred  from  the  slightest  vio- 
lation—you, who  cannot  reconole  it  to 
your  views  of  justice  to  transfer  property 
from  a  Corporation  to  the  management  of 
a  Commission  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
felt  no  compunctious  visitings  when  you 
enacted,  that  on  the  voidance  of  every 
living,  the  glebe-house,  offices,  and  glebe, 
dioum  be  transferred  from  the  Church  and 
vested  in  the  Crown.  What  is  it  that  you 
have  done?  You  say  to  us,  that  those 
suspicions  and  surmises  on  our  part  are  un- 
reasonable, that  we  ought  not  to  object  to 
the  exercise  of  power,  that  we  have  no 
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reason  for  objecting  to  it  but  antipathy  to 
the  Roman  Catl^lic  Church — that,  in 
point  of  fact,  religious  bigotry  is  at  the 
bottom  of  our  opposition,  that  we  hate  you 
as  Roman  Catholics,  that  we  are  unwilling 
to  cement  the  union — a  union  of  heart  and 
affection — ^with  you,  and  refuse  to  you 
corporate  institutions,  for  the  pur^iose  of 
obstructing  your  prosperity  and  insulting 
your  feelings.  But  what  have  been  your 
own  words?  Have  they  not  been  the 
justification  of  the  distrust  you  have  expe- 
rienced ?  Have  you  not  told  us  that  those 
institutions  have  been  in  England,  and 
will  be  in  Ireland,  the  schools  of  political 
agitation }  May  we  not  object  to  convert 
institutions  that  were  intended  for  the 
purposes  of  local  government  into  the 
arena  of  civil  discord  ?  You  tell  us,  that 
your  object  is,  unless  justice  be  done — a  re- 
peal of  the  Union — you  tell  us  that  you 
will  never  be  satisfied  without  making  ^e 
House  of  Lords  responsible.  You  tell  us 
that  the  arrangement  made  with  respect  to 
tithe  is  wholfy  unsatisfactory.  You  use 
arguments  implying  a  present  acquiescence 
in  it,  l^  a  determination  to  take  the  first 
legitimate  opportunity  of  defeating  it. 
Why  can  you  be  surprised,  then,  S"  we 
are  unwilling  to  consent  to  the  institution 
of  those  societies,  after  the  warning  you 
have  given  us,  that  they  will  not  be 
applied  for  the  purposes  of  local  govern- 
ment, but  will  be  consecrated  to  those  of 
political  agitation — to  objects  which  appear 
to  us  destructive  of  the  Constitution  under 
which  we  have  lived,  and  think  we  have 
flourished,  and  fatal  to  the  integrity  of 
that  empire,  the  bonds  of  which  we  wish 
to  see  indissolubly  compact?  We  think 
that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  Ire- 
land, practical  civil  equality  is  the  right  of 
the  citizens  of  that  country ;  we  say  that 
that  practical  civil  equality  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  formal  and  nominal  adoption 
of  similar  institutions  existing  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  that  if  the  adoption  of 
these  similar  institutions  will  destroy  that 
equality,  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  object 
to  them,  on  grounds  stronger  than  the 
argument  from  analogy  of  institutions. 
We  believe  that  Ireland  wants  repose ;  we 
think  that  these  institutions  will  increase 
her  agitation.  We  do  not  deny  that  there 
may  be  agitation  independent  of  these  in- 
stitutions. You  prophesied  to  us,  that 
there  should  be  agitation ;  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  that  the  truth  of  that  prophecy  we 
have  too  good  reason  to  acknowledge.    But 
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we  are  av^ve  to  making  oanelvei  parrid- 
pators  in  it ;  we  are  unwilling  to  lend  the 
sanction  and  encouragement  of  the  law  to 
the  objects  which  you  propose  to  your- 
seli^es.  We  believe  that  the  institutions  of 
these  corporate  bodies^  if  perverted  to  pur- 
poses like  this>  will,  in  point  of  fact,  re- 
constitute in  another  shape  that  political 
ascendency  which  we,  on  our  part,  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  abandon.  Our  wish  is, 
with  respect  to  the  government  of  Ireland, 
to  see  perfect  fVeedom  from  civil  disability, 
perfect  equality  of  civil  privileges;  but 
we  do  not  deny  that  our  object  is  to  main« 
tain  in  that  country  that  established  reli- 
gion which  we  know  to  haye  been  guaran. 
teed  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  which 
we  believe  to  be  essential  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  nation. 
We  do  not,  at  least,  I  speaking  for  myself, 
do  not  dissent  iVom  this  measure  from  any 
national  prejudice ;  I  do  not  dissent  from 
it  from  any  hostility  which  I  entertain 
towards  Ireland,  but  I  do  dissent  from  it— 
and  I  do  intend  to  exercise  the  privilege  of 
fVee  judgment  regarding  it— I  dissept 
from  it  on  the  ground  that,  instead  of  pro- 
moting civil  equality  it  will  constitute 
political  ascendency,  instead  of  giving  re- 
pose it  will  insure  agitation.  Instead  of 
really  de8tro3ring  the  monopoly  of  power 
and  exclusive  privileges,  it  will,  under 
present  circumstances,  and  in  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland,  merely  operate  as  a 
transfer  of  that  monopoly  and  those  privi- 
leges from  a  body  which  is  perfectly 
willing  to  resign  them,  but  which  pro- 
tests against  their  being  transferred  to 
others. 

Viscount  Ho/vick  said,  that  at  that  hour 
of  the  night  he  undoubtedly  felt  great 
reluctance  in  presenting  himself  to  the 
House,  but  he  hoped  that  the  engagement 
to  which  he  would  bind  himself,  to  adhere 
as  strictly  as  he  possibly  could  to  those 
parts  only  of  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  which  bore  directly  and  immedi- 
ately on  the  question  now  before  the 
House,  would  induce  them  to  allow  him 
to  occupy  a  very  small  portion  of  their 
time.  He  must  be  permitted,  in  the  first 
place,  to  say  one  word,  and  but  one  word^ 
on  the  observations  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  outset  of  his  speech^ 
upon  the  explanation  afforded  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Tipperary,  of  a 
speech  made  by  him  in  Ireland  some  time 
ago.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  very 
dexterously  endeavoured  to    show,   that 


while  profetnng  to  explain  die  langotge 
imputed  to  him,  the  hon.   and  leaned 
Member  did,  in  fact,  admit  all  that  was 
alleged  respecting    it.      The  right  hoo. 
Baronet  told  them  that  an  alliance  apea 
terms  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
compact.    He  was  not  going  to  follow  Ike 
right  hon.  Baronet  into  any  verbal  criti- 
cism, criticism  which  savours  of  sonhittry; 
but  this  he  would  say,  that  they  all  knew 
perfectly  well  what  was  meant  by  those  who 
used  the  word  ^S»)mpact;"they  knewthattbey 
meant  to  imply  that  there  had  been  some^ 
thing  dishonourable  in  the  terms  upoo 
which  the  support  of   those  Oentlemeii 
who  eat  in  that  {Mirt  of  the  House  wis 
afibrded  to  the  present  OovemmeBt    He 
asserted,  however,  that  their  support  had 
been  purchased  by  no  promise  whatever, 
by  no  uoderstandmg,  secret,  implied,  or 
expressed,  that  the  memliers  of  the  pieseot 
Government  would  do  any  one  act  in  tlie 
slightest  degree  at  varianoe  with  those 
principles  and  with  those  opinions  which 
they  had  always  professed.    He  said,  that 
upon  the  question  of  the  Uaion>  oo  which 
they  had    differed    with  die    hon.  aad 
learned  Gentleman  upon  various  quetioos 
of  ecclesiastical  policy  upon  whien  they 
had  avowed  their  difference^  no  coDipro« 
mise  whatever,  not  the  slightest  even  ap- 
proach to  an  understandmg,  had  existed 
between   the  hon.  Gentleman    and  that 
part  of  the  House  in  which  he  sat,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Members  of  the  present 
Government  on  the  other.     That  being 
the  case,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  perceive  what 
disgrace  there  could  be  in  either  giving  or 
receiving  an  unboaght  support,  on  such 
grounds.    But  enough,  and,  perhaps,  more 
than  enough,  on  this  subject.     He  would 
hasten  to  consider  the  question  before  the 
House.     The  right  hon.  Baronet  affirmed, 
that  the  question  was  not  whether  local 
government  should  exist    or    not.     His 
noble   Friend  near  him    having,  in  his 
speech  of  last  night,  most  justly  stated 
that  the  real  question  for  the  House  now 
to  decide  was,   whether   Ireland    shoold 
have  the  advantages  of  local  self-govern- 
ment or  not,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  boldly 
met  him  upon  that  ground,  and  said  that 
was  not  the  question.   Upon  what  ff rounds 
did  the  right  hon.  Baronet  rest  tnat  as- 
sertion, which  was  so  much  at  variance 
with  what  must,  at  first  sight,  appear  to 
be  the  plain  interpretation  of  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  tne  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Lords  ?     The  right  hon.  Baronet 
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had  two  ratsoBi  tut  the  usntim ;  in  the 
irst  f^aee^  that  it  was  not  like  local  go« 
▼enmiMit  to  impoBO  upon  twenty-one 
towns,  wh^er  they  liked  it  or  not^  the 
|sorittOD8  of  the  Act  9th  Geo.  4th;  and 
IB  the  next  place,  that  the  question  had 
aet  been  correctly  stated  by  his  noMe 
fneod^  because  municipal  institutions  were 
not  necessary  for  good  local  gOFemment. 
These  were  the  two  arguments  on  which  the 
fight  bon.  Baronet  mainly  rested  his  as. 
aertion.  [Sir  Roberl  PeeC^l^oi  exactly.] 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  seemed  to  deny 
what  he  had  said,  but  it  was  in  the  re« 
collection  of  the  House  whether  the  right 
boo.  Baronet  had  not  stated  explicitly 
that  he  denied  the  petition  of  his  noble 
Friend,  and  followea  it  up,  by  showiog 
in  considerable  detail  that  in  his  opinion 
it  was  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of 
self-government  to  enforce  in  these  great 
towns  the  adoption  of  the  statute  9th 
George  ith.  [Sir  Robert  Peel  a^ain  ex- 
pressed his  dissent.]  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  would  by  and  by  have  an  oppor* 
tnnity  of  explanation,  but  in  the  mean 
time,  he  would  venture  to  argue  on  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  assertion,  as  he  himself 
had  understood  it,  and  as  he  believed  the 
House  had  understood  it  The  ri^ht  hon. 
Baronet  certainly  had  »aid^  that  it  would 
be  more  in  conformity  with  the  principle 
of  allowing  them  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  to  give  them  the  option  of  adopt- 
ing the  provisions  of  that  Act,  or  of  dis- 
pensing with  them.  He  believed  that 
now,  at  least,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
would  admit,  that  he  had  correctly  stated 
his  argument.  Let  them,  then,  consider 
how  the  fact  really  stood.  What  was  the 
ground  on  which  his  noble  Friend  pro. 
posed  that  those  towns  should  not  be  left 
free  to  choose  for  themselves^  It  was 
simply  this — that  there  being  in  existence 
at  the  present  moment  Corporations  which 
exercised  various  functions,  which  had 
various  officers,  and  were  in  the  possess- 
ion of  considerable  property^  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  at  the  time  of  abol- 
i^ing  these  bodies  some  provision  or 
other  should  be  made  for  the  discharge 
of  those  duties  now  performed  by  them. 
His  noble- Friend,  and  hon.  Members  on 
his  side  of  the  House,  bad  insurmountable 
objections  to  the  appointment  of  Crown 
Commissioners  for  that  purpose.  It  was, 
therefore,  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  decide  either  for  or  against  the 
principle  of  self-government— in  the  one 


case,  either  by  rendering  necessary  the 
adoption  of  the  9th  of  George  4th  by 
enacting  that  municipal  affairs  should  be 
placed  under  the  management  of  persons 
elected  by  the  inhabitants;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  recognizing  that  sort  of 
government  in  which  the  persons  inter- 
ested had  no  share,  by  the  appointment  of 
Commissioners.  Now  it  happened,  curi- 
ously enough,  if  he  were  not  much  mis- 
taken, that  during  the  discussion  of  the 
English  Municipal  Reform  Bill  last  Ses- 
sion, the  right  hon.  Baronet  presented  a 
petition  from  the  borough  for  which  he 
was  Member,  the  prayer  of  which  was,  that 
that  town  should  not  be  included  among 
those  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
were  to  be  applied  ;  and  if  he  had  not 
entirely  forgotten  what  passed  at  that 
time,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  dis- 
tinctly stated,  that  he  did  not  expect  the 
House  to  concur  in  the  prayer  of  that  pe- 
tition ;  and  that  he  did  not  think  it  rea- 
sonable, that  in  decidiq^  tipon  a  general 
measure,  they  should  allow  the  provisions 
to  be  rendered  partial  or  incompleteby 
consulting  the  wishes  of  each  individual 
town.  He  believed  that  had  been  the 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and,  upon  the  same  principle,  in  corpora- 
tion towns  of  Ireland,  wnen  they  were 
driven  to  the  alternative  of  allowing  them 
to  elect  Commissioners  to  manage  their 
affairs,  or  to  place  them  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Crown,  he  would  say  that 
they  should  elect  their  own  Commis- 
sioners. The  other  argument  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was,  that  municipal  institu- 
tions were  not  necessary  to  local  govern- 
ment. The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  ac- 
counted for  this  by  telling  the  House  that 
Manchester  was  as  near  Liverpool  as 
Dublin  was.  He  was  surprised  to  hear 
an  argument  which  bore  upon  its  very 
face  so  obvious  and  palpable  a  fallacy, 
from  a  Gentleman  so  distinguished  in  that 
House  as  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  He 
contended  that  local  government  in  the 
sense  in  which  his  noble  Friend  used  the 
expression,  that  was,  local  government  by 
the  parties  themselves  who  were  interested, 
did  necessarily  imply  either  municipal  in- 
stitutions, or  something  analogous  to  them. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  said,  that  muni- 
cipal institutions  were  not  universal  in 
England.  He  maintained  that  they  were ; 
at  least,  either  municipal  institutions,  or 
something  analogous  to  them.     With  re- 
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gard  to  boards  of  mstnagement,  where 
Corporations  now  existed,  the  ground  was 
not  left  free  from  municipal  institutions  of 
this  description  ;  the  Corporations  per- 
formed certain  duties  that  invaded  the 
functions  discharged  at  Manchester,  by 
Local  Boards,  aad  prevented  any  opening 
for  similar  institutions.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  pressed  on  the  House  the 
case  of  Dublin.  If  that  city  had  no  pro- 
perty, its  affairs  might  be  managed  satis- 
factorily without  a  Corporation,  by  some 
such  machinery  as  Manchester.  At  the 
same  time  he  must  be  permitted  to  ex- 
press a  doubt,  and,  if  he  were  not  mistaken 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  last  year  ex- 
pressed the  same  doubt,  whether  the  affairs 
of  Manchester  would  not  have  been  far 
better  managed  than  they  had  been — whe- 
ther the  local  government  of  the  country 
would  not  have  been  greatly  improved, 
had  it  possessed  for  some  time  back  a 
well-organised  corporate  system,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  By  abuses  in  the 
old  corporations  the  institution  had  been 
rendered  odious  to  the  people,  and  it 
required  some  time  to  eradicate  the  hatred 
which  those  abuses  had  excited.  Where 
Corporations  existed,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  management  of  their 
affairs  should  be  transferred  to  some  other 
hands.  He  would  ask  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  if  the  case  of  Manchester  presented 
any  parallel  to  the  indignity  which  would 
be  offered  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin  by 
taking  out  of  their  control  the  34,000/.  of 
corporate  property  now  belonging  to  them, 
and  giving  it  to  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord- Lieutenant  ?  Was 
the  case  of  Manchester  at  all  analogous 
to  such  an  outrage  as  that  ?  If  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  could  have  shown  that  that 
town  possessed  large  property,  and  that 
its  inhabitants  were  not  allowed  to  elect 
by  free  and  unbiassed  voice  the  managers 
of  that  property,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
his  noble  Friend,  the  Secretary  of  Slate, 
sent  down  any  body  he  pleased  to  dispose 
of  it,  and  to  administer  municipal  concerns, 
then  indeed  the  parallel  might  have  some 
force.  That  not  having  been  proved,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  case  entirely  broke 
down,  and  the  instance  of  Manchester, 
adduced  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
was  decidedly  favourable  to  his  argument. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had,  with  that 
cautious  dexterity  which  he  well  knew 
how  to  employ  in  a  difficult  case,  glided 


over  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  BilL* 
Did  the  right  hon.  Baronet  forget  that  it 
not  merely  changed  the  management  of 
corporate  property  to  Commissioners  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown,  but  that  it  enabled 
the  existing  members  of  those  close  and 
rotten  Corporations  which  they  were  about 
to  abolish,  where  they  happened  now  to 
be,  by  virtue  of  their  oflSce,  members  of 
Local  Boards,  to  continue  in  those  situa- 
tions.^ He  (Lord  Howick)  had  seen  a 
letter  printed  and  circulated  among  the 
Members  of  that  House  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  Mr.  French, 
which  stated  the  dues  annually  levied  in 
the  city  of  Cork  at  these  sums; — corn- 
market  rate,  2,700/.;  wide-street  rate, 
8,000/.;  pipe  rate,  1,500/.  The  manage- 
ment of  all  this  revenue,  and  of  the  other 
important  business  of  the  town,  would, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  amended  Bill, 
be  confided  not  to  persons  under  local 
Acts,  but  to  at  least  a  large  proportion  of 
the  members  of  the  present  Corporations. 
It  was  true,  that  members  of  the  existing 
Corporations  frequently  acted  jointly  with 
members  chosen  by  the  citizens,  or  trustees 
appointed  in  various  modes;  but  in  all 
those  cases  the  old  Corporations  were  con- 
stituted by  an  Act  of  Parliament  joint  ma- 
nagers of  these  concerns ;  and  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  instead  of  allowing  the 
citizens  to  succeed  to  that  management, 
held  by  those  who  only  derived  their  title 
to  it  from  faction,  would  actually  confer 
such  offices  in  every  borough  on  the 
existing  holders  of  them.  If  any  thing 
like  this  had  been  proposed  last  year  in 
the  English  Bill — if  it  had  been  proposed 
that  the  defunct  Corporation  of  Liverpool 
should  remain  in  the  situation  of  trustees 
for  the  docks  and  other  vast  establish- 
ments in  that  town — if  any  provision  of 
that  kind  had  been  introduced  in  the  Bill 
of  last  session,  if  they  had  virtually  con- 
tinued Corporations  while  they  nominally 
abolished  them,  how  would  it  have  been 
received  by  the  people  of  England  ?  The 
question  before  the  House  was  simply 
whether  the  large  and  flourishing  towns  of 
Ireland  were  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  their  own  concerns.  There 
was  no  longer  any  pretence  for  the  various 
arguments  advanced,  when  the  measure 
was  first  brought  before  the  House.  They 
had  been  told  that  they  ought  not  to 
intjerfere  with  the  administration  of  justice; 
that  Belturbet  and  Middleton  were  instg- 
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nificailt  towns ;  and  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  woald  be  extended  to  many  others 
equally    trifling.      Any   one     who    bad 
listened  to  the  right  bon.  Baronet's  speech 
woold  have  gone  away  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  English  Bill  had  proposed  to 
place  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
bands  of  persons  popularly  elected.    So 
far  was  that  from  being  the  case,  that  it 
was  expressly  and  repeatedly  stated,  that 
they  proposea  to  take  all  the  duties  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  justice 
out  of  the  hands  of  persons  chosen  in  this 
way;  and  the  only  point  on  which  a  dif- 
ference on   that  subject  existed,  was  the 
one  comparatively  trivial  question  of  the 
appointment  of  police.    There  was  an  end, 
then,  of  this  objection.     He  well  remem- 
bered the  appalling    picture  which  the 
glowing    eloquence    of    the  right    bon. 
Baronet  had  drawn,  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  of  the  consequences  which 
would  flow  from  the  supposed  enactments 
on  this  head,  and  how  he  had  alarmed  the 
imagination  of  the  House  by  the  misery 
and   oppression    be  had    represented  as 
likely   to  result  from  them.      But  that 
picture  was  not  a  representation  of  the 
facU.      It  was  proposed   to  deprive  the 
towns  of  Ireland  of  the  direction  and  control 
of  their  own  aflairs ;  and  the  grounds  for 
the  proposition  were  stated  with  more  of 
candour  than  of  a  prudent  or  conciliatory 
spirit.      He    bad   asked    the  right  bon. 
Baronet  distinctly  and  pointedly,  if  he 
adopted  the  declaration  made  by  a  distin- 
guished member  of  bis  party,  if  that  was 
bis  reason  for  supporting  the  amendments 
of  the  Lords.    It  struck   him,  and  he 
bdieved  it  must  have  struck  the  House, 
that  the  right  bon.  Gentleman  had  care- 
fully and  studiously  avoided  returning  a 
direct  answer.   The  right  bon.  Gentleman 
had  indeed  declared  that  he  was  not  influ- 
enced by  any  national  prejudices.     They 
had  been  told,  that  it  was  childish  to  think 
of  giving  English  institutions  to  Ireland, 
because  they  were  now  legislating  for  a 
country  three-fourths  of  whose  inhabit- 
ants were  aliens  from  us  in  blood,  aliens 
from  us  in  religion,  differing  from   us  in 
language,  and  longing  for  an  opportunity 
to  throw  off*  our  yoke.     Now  it  did  not 
follow,  even   supposing   the    right  hon. 
Baronet  to  concur  in  this  description  of 
the  Irish  people,  that  he  felt  towards  them 
suoy  national  antipathy.     It  was  quite  con- 
ceivable that  a   humane  and  benevolent 
conqperor  might  be  perfectly  aware  that 
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feelings  were  entertained  by  his  subjects, 
and  yet  bear  no  enmity  against  them,  and 
he  could  not  help  thinking,  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's    argument,   that    feelings 
analogous  to  these  existed  in  bis  breast. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  be  knew,  felt 
nothing  like  national  antipathy ;    he  was 
sincerely  desirous  of  obtaining  what  he 
considered  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
Ireland ;    but  be  bad  not  disavowed  an 
opinion  he  was  sorry  to  bear  from  such 
high  authority,  that    for   the  welfare  of 
that  country  legislation  must  be  conducted, 
not  upon  the  principles  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion, but  upon  those  alone    which  were 
applicable  to  a  conquered  and  degraded 
country.     Why  was  it  that  the  right  bon. 
Gentleman  was  so  much  afraid  of  lodging 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, except  he  really  in  his  heart  believed, 
though  far  too  cautious  to  have  avowed  it 
In  such  plain  and  direct  language  as  was 
used  by  another,  that    the  Irish  people 
must  be  governed  by  the  stern  means  of 
compulsion,  and  were  to  be  debarred  from 
the  right  of  self-government  ?     Let  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  beware  how  he  adopted 
such  a  theory  of  legislation  ;    let  him  re- 
member that,  by  avowing  distrust  and  sus- 
picion, he  would  very  speedily  arouse  in 
the  bosoms  of   Irishmen    those    feelings 
which  he  had  shown  to  pervade  bis  own. 
If  we  treated  Ireland  as  if  she  were  kept 
in  subjection  only  by  violence,  as  if  we 
feared  and  distrusted  her,  we  should  soon 
have  ample  cause  for  that  fear  and  dis- 
trust, and  she  would  be  indeed  reduced  to 
the   condition   of  a  conquered  province, 
watching    with    jealous    solicitude  every 
opportunity  of  throwing  off*  the  yoke.     In 
the  first  moment  of  danger  and  distress, 
when  the  first  cannon-ball  was  fired  against 
England,  we  should  have  much  cause  to 
rue  conduct  so  ungenerous.     The  right 
hon.  Baronet  knew,  that  even  if  he  wished 
it,  he  could  not  act  consistently  upon  such 
principles.      He  could    not  deprive  the 
Irish  people  of  those    rights  with  which 
the    English   Constitution  had    invested 
them ;    he  could  not  prevent  them  from 
exercising     their      privilege      of     freely 
electing    their    representatives    in    that 
House  ;  he  could  not  interdict  them  from 
the  right  of  meeting  in  public  and  peti- 
tioning the  Legislature ;    and,  when  the 
right  hon.   Baronet  spoke   of    agitation, 
he    would    ask    him  which    was    most 
to  be  feared^  that  of  the  town-council  of 
Dublin,  or  that  of   the-^Corn-£xchange 
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with  the  hon.  aod  laumed  Member  for 
Kilkenny,  armed  with  this  moit  exciting 
and  dangerous  topic,  a  deprivation  of  mu- 
nicipal institutionB  ?  The  hon.  Member 
might  tell  his  countrymen,  ''the  injury 
was  inflicted  because  you  are  aliens  from 
England ;  it  was  on  that  principle  that  the 
Imperial  Parliament  legislated,  and  I  am 
here  to  call  on  you  to  vindicate  your  coun- 
try from  the  insult  and  the  wrong  which 
has  been  heaped  upon  it."  Establish  local 
councils,  and  peace  and  quiet  would  fol- 
low. Men's  minds  would  be  occupied  by 
the  management  of  the  corporate  property, 
and  the  regulation  of  municipal  affairs. 
They  would  practically  experience  the 
value  of  subordination  and  concord,  and 
acquire  all  the  virtues  necessary  for  the 
full  enjoyment  of  free  institutions.  The 
plan  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  appeared  to 
him  to  concede  to  the  people  of  Ireland  all 
those  powers  which  woula  enable  them,  if 
so  disposed,  to  injure  and  weaken  England ; 
and  yet  it  would  have  the  effect  of  embit- 
tering their  minds,  and  provoking  them  to 
abuse  the  boon.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  said,  that  Ireland 
needed  only  domestic  repose  and  rational 
liberty,  security  for  person  and  property. 
He  would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
how  it  happened  that  Ireland  actually 
reckoned  those  blessings  among  those  which 
she  wanted,  instead  of,  as  in  this  country 
and  Scotland,  among  those  which  she  pos- 
sessed. It  was  because  the  people  of  Ire. 
land  had  been  for  centuries  treated  as  aliens 
in  blood.  It  was  in  the  present  state  of 
Ireland  that  they  were  reaping  the  bitter 
fruits  of  that  very  principle  of  legislation, 
and  he  called  on  them,  if  they  wished  to  see 
a  better  state  of  thinss  arise,  if  they  wished 
to  see  Ireland  graduaU^  raised  to  an  equality 
with  this  Country  in  civiliaation,  in  prospe- 
rity, and  in  tranquillity,  to  show  her  that  they 
trusted  her,  that  they  had  coniidence  in 
.her^  and  were  ready  to  extend  to  her  that 
blessing  which  in  every  part  of  England 
was  now  emoyed — the  management  of 
their  own  local  affairs. 

Mr.  (yConnell  entreated  the  House  to 
bear  with  him,  since,  though  he  was  ex- 
tremely unwilling  to  trespass  on  their 
attention,  yet  he  did  not  know  that  he 
could  properly  avoid  it.  He  might  have 
an  appeal  to  make  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  could  not  make  that  appeal  to 
them  without  having  first  tried  what  he 
could  do  in  the  House.  It  might  be  little, 
but  he  was  the  advocate  of  his  country,  and  I 
it  was  bis  duty  to  make  an  appeal  to  that  J 


House  in  the  dnt  instance.    He  ttip^  bi 
sneered  at«  but  he  demanded  justice  Uk 
Ireland.    The  Lords  presumed  to  sneer  it 
him  when  he  mentioned  the  woid,  but  he 
must  have  justice  for  Ireland,  and  thef 
might  sneer  at  him  as  they  would.    Soot^ 
land  had  municipal  reform,  Eng^d  had 
municipal  reform  i  and  yet  they  presooied 
to  refuse  it  to  Ireland.     What  ctred  he 
what  pretext  they  made  ?     He  cared  &r 
none  they   had:  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  not  one  remaining. 
He  gave  them  an  anachronism  instead  oif 
a  speech  :  he  pronounced  a  discourse  that 
would  have  been  very  applicable  when  he 
resisted  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill  of  the 
last  session.     It  would  not  have  been  pru- 
dent in  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  have  in. 
suited  the  people  of  England  with  such  a 
speech,   for  then  there  would  have  been 
httle    chance   of    his    future   re^ration 
to  office;  but  the  right  hon.  Baronet  now 
hoped  to  get  back  to  place  by  trampling 
upon  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  by  rearing 
up  again  that  ascendancy  which  througn 
the   right  hon.   Baronet's  instrUfiaentality 
and  asjdstance  the  people  of  Ireland  had  put 
down.     He  appeded  to   the  House  for 
justice  to  Ireland.    England  had  reformed 
corporations ;  Scotland  nad  reformed  cor- 
porations ;  Ireland  had  applied  for  reformed 
corporations ;  the  House  of  Commons  had 
granted    her    application ;    the  House  of 
Lords  had  refused  it,  and  the  collision  had 
at    last   arrived.     It    was  an    advantage 
undoubtedly  to  destroy  the  present  Irish 
Corporations  *    but  destroying   them,  and 
telling  the  people  of  Ireland  that  they  had 
no  materials  for  re^conatruoting  Corporis 
tions  among  them,  did  they  not  draw  a 
contrast  between  the  people  of  Ireland  and 
the  people  of  Scotland  and  England  muA 
to  the  credit  of  those  two  countries^  and 
much  to  the  degradation  of  the  people  of 
Ireland?     The  collision  bad  dome.    The 
House  of  Commons  had  delemuned  that 
the  Irish  should  not  be  degraded.    The 
House  of  LfOrds  had  determined  that  they 
should  be  degraded.    Be  it  so.  It  was  aaSd, 
that  as  soon  as  the  House  of  Commons  was 
reformed^  it  would  seek  a  quarrel  with  the 
Lords ;    that  the  influenoe  of  the  demo- 
cratic principle  would  be  so  great  and  poW^ 
erful,  that  the  Members  representing  the 
democratic  part  of  the  community  would 
anxiously   seek  for  a  collision    with  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  and  would  thus 
make  another  revolution  necessary.     Thai 
prophecy  had  been  completely  falsified.  The 
11  oe  of  Coounons  haab^n  forbearing  in 
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like  extreitte^ln  otiet  to  avoid  A  quarrel, 
it  hud  ethibited  too  gt^at  homilitjr  to  the 
Houte  of  Lords,  and  it  had  therdore  beet) 
insulted  by  that  House,  and  absolutely  defied 
to  the  0Dllisi6n.  The  Bill  sent  up  to  the 
Lords  was  a  Bill  fbr  destroying  all  the  Cor^ 
porations  which  had  abused  their  imsts, 
bot  it  was  also  a  Bill  for  ret^nstnicting 
them  Oto  a  plan  which  Would  have  let  into 
tliem  all  sects  and  classes  of  the  people. 
that  plan  would  not  hare  Ut  in  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  and  kept  out  the  Protectants. 
That  plan  was  ft>unded  oil  the  principle  of 
pniperty.  That  plan  gave  to  proprt'ty  mu- 
nicipal functions,  and  as  the  Protestants  of 
Irt^latid  possessed  the  MSter  part  of  the 
property  of  Ireland,  the  Bill  founded  on 
that  plan  was  a  Protestant  Bill.  The 
House  of  Lords,  howett&r,  had  declared  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  not  competent 
to  manage  their  own  ^airs.  They  had 
therefore  altered  the  Bill,  had  substituted 
fbr  tike  ttcotistruet^  Corporations  a  Board 
af  CommiMdoner^,  and  had  takeh  care  i6 
pre^etfe  the  worst  part  <rf  the  ekistlng  Cor- 
pontions  for  the  management  of  chantable 
and  an  other  trusts-^^fbr,  though  the  House 
fldght  not  be  awate  of  it,  there  Was  a 
dfttiae  in  the  Bill  by  which  those  persotis 
Who  wtte  liow  mayors,  aldermen,  or  she- 
rift  should,  from  the  1st  of  Jatiuary  n^xt  to 
the  end  of  their  natural  lives,  be  trustees  for 
every  charity  under  the  management  of  the 
defU&ct  Corporations.  [No,  no. J  He  said  yes, 
yes.  Bttt  why  did  he  enter  into  these  dc 
tails  ?  [Read.j  He  would  make  those  who 
cried  *'  read,  read,"  a  present  of  the  clause* 
Me  believed  that  some  of  those  who  cried  out 
•«  read,  read,"  raised  that  cry  because  they 
did  not  kftow  how  to  read  themselves,  and 
wanted  him  to  perform  that  task  for  them. 
There  eould  not  be  the  least  doubt  that  the 
alterations  made  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  Bill  aeut  up  to  them  by  the  Commons, 
had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
tht  people  of  Ireland  ih  a  most  insulting 
position.  Had  he  seen  it  Written  by  any 
iftati*— liad  he  heard  it  Said  by  anv  man, 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  aliens  to 
the  people  of  this  country  in  blood,  in  lan- 
guage, and  io  religiotl  ?  Had  any  man  had 
the  inconceivable  atrocity  to  use  that  lan- 
gtiage  respecting  his  countrymen  ?  If  any 
fflsn  had  been  cuilty  of  that  audacity, 
HpehA  tipmi  it,  he  would  also  have  the 
tlttpattdleled  meanness  to  deny  it.  Sorrv 
Was  he  to  say  it,  but  he  had  heard  with  his 
ewn  ears  those  expressioiis  used  by  a  noble 
tod  learned  Lord,  and  so,  too,  had  twenty- 
^  hoti.  GNmtlemen,  whom  he  saw  at  that 


time  silling  near  him.  Those  eitpresifons, 
unfortunately,  formed  the  basis  of  the  legis- 
lation of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  thought  that  some  Irish  agitator 
had  hired  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  to 
use  that  taunt,  to  employ  that  language. 
He  did  not  know  that  such  was  the  case  • 
but  had  he  hired  the  noble  atid  learned 
Lord  to  labour  in  the  work  of  agitation,  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  could  not  have  used 
expressions  which  would  serve  an  agiiator*s 
purpose  better.  There  was  no  covert  taunt 
m  them^-there  Was  no  hypocrisy  in  them 
— there  was  no  plausible  pretence  about 
them.  The  person  who  used  them  had 
intended  to  insult  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  he  had  insulted  them  j  and  yet  when 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  asked,  and 
pointedly  asked  too,  whether  he  had  adopt, 
ed  the  same  sentiments,  he  Would  not  state 
explicitly  whether  he  had  or  not  The 
leader  of  his  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  too  discreet  a  Gentleman  to 
quarrel  with  the  leader  of  the  same  party 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  beat  about 
that  declaration,  and  he  beat  around  It' 
but  he  took  good  care  not  to  mix  himself 
up  with  it  •  and  yet  It  Was  upon  that  self- 
same declaration  that  all  the  legislation  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  the  present  in- 
stance was  founded.  And  then  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  talked 
to  him  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  Act  of 
Union  guaranteeing  the  preservation  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  Did  that  article  say 
that  the  union  between  the  two  countries 
should  not  be  an  union  of  mutual  interests 
and  rights?  He  had  repeatedly  declared 
his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  that  union,  tt 
Was  an  union  hatched  in  fraud,  and  brought 
forth  in  blood,  for  which  a  rebellion  WaS 
first  fomented,  and  afterwards  made  to  ex- 
plode, in  order  that  in  the  weakness  of 
Uarional  distraction  an  unprincipled  faction 
might  put  down  tiie  national  liberties.  An 
equalisation  of  civil  rights  was  promised' 
and  it  took  the  Irish  twenty-nine  years  of 
agitation  to  extort  the  perfbrmance  of  that 
promise,  and  the  very  first  opportunity  that 
the  House  of  Lords  had  to  render  that  per- 
formance nugatory,  it  gladly  Seized  on  If, 
in  order  to  make  an  insulting  distinction 
between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  of 
Ireland.  The  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
had  thus  come  to  the  colliidon,  and  that 
man  Was  undeserving  tlie  name  ot  a  states- 
man who  did  not  look  calmly  and  Steadily 
at  the  prospect  then  before  htm.  They 
had  heard  the  hon.  Member  for  the  city  m 
London  in  the  early  part  x»f  thfa  evening* 
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and  he  had  none  of  the  warmth  and  ani- 
mation of  an  Irishman  about  him — ^but>  in 
the  cool  language  of  philosophical  abstract 
tion,  he  this  night  told  the  House,  "  The 
question  which  you  have  now  reduced  the 
people    of    England   to    the  necessity  of 
determining  is  this — shall  the  House  of 
Lords  continue  to  be  irresponsible  to  public 
opinion  operating  upon  them  through  its 
representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
and  shall  it  continue  responsible  to  nothing 
but  the  wild  caprice  of  some  of  its  Mem- 
bers, the  indiscreet  enthusiasm  of  others  of 
them,  and  the  national  antipathy  enter, 
tained  by  a  third  portion  of  them  against 
an  essential  ingredient  in  your  empire  ?"   It 
was  the  House  of  Lords  who  had  raised  this 
question, — it  was  for  the  people  of  England 
to  decide  it.     Depend  upon  it  the  people  of 
Ireland   would  never  submit  in  quiet  to 
insult     They  had  submitted  for  centuries 
to  tyranny,  but  they  would  not  submit  with 
patience  to  insults.     They  would  do  no- 
thing violent,  nothing  illegal ;  they  would 
con6ne  themselves  within  the  limits  of  the 
Constitution;  they  would  agitate, agitate^ 
agitate,  until  Irelsmd  was  organized  peace- 
ably and  legally  as  it  was  before ;  and  he 
trusted  that  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
have  responsive  England  joining  them  in 
the  cry  of  "  Justice  to  Ireland.'     He  de- 
fled  the  House  of  Lords  to  keep  from  Ire- 
land municipal  institutions.     They  mighty 
indeed,  delay  the  arrival  of  them,  but  keep 
them    from  the   people    of    Ireland  the 
Lords  could  not    The  noble  Lord  opposite^ 
too,  must  have  his  fling  at  Ireland,  and 
no  wonder,  for   he    hated    Ireland,   and 
had  injured  it  too  deeply  ever  to  forgive 
her.     He  it  was  who  first  suggested  this 
legislation  of  the  Lords — the  idea  of  it  came 
^rst  from  him,  and  it  was  worthy  of  him. 
He  was  delighted  that  the  su^estion  was 
the  noble  Lord's ;  in  coming  from  him  it 
came  from  the  proper  quarter ;  and  did  he 
think  that  Ireland  would  be  reconciled  to 
these  amendments  of  the  Lords,  because 
they  happened  to  come  from  his  suggestion? 
He  would  not,  at  that  late  hour  of  the 
night,  pretend  to  go  through  the  argu- 
ments by  which  hon.  Gentlemen  defended, 
or  rather  palliated,  this  insult  to  Ireland. 
It  had  been  said,  that  this  Bill  offered  no 
compromise  to  the  Lords.   True,  it  did  offer 
them  no  compromise,  but  it  offered  them 
what  they  wanted — a  locus  penitentice.    If 
this  Bill  had  compromised  any  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  first  Bill,  no  one  would  have 
opposed  the  Government  plan  more  stre- 
nuously than  he  would  have  done.     It  had 


been  well  said  by  an  hon.  Friend  of  his, 
that  there  was  no  express  understanding  be- 
tween  the  party  with  which   he   acted, 
and  the  Government  to  which  that  party 
gave  its  support ;  but  there  was  this  im- 
plied  understanding  between  them — that 
that  support  would  be  withdrawn  the  very 
first  moment  that  the  Govemmest  con. 
sented  to  an  insult  to  Ireland.    Why  did 
he  support  this  Municipal  Bill  ?     B^use 
it  contained  no  compromise  of  the  original 
Bill — because  it  raised  a  mere  question  of 
detail,  as  to  whether  thirty-two  or  fifteen 
towns  required  municipal  institutions.  That 
was  a  fit  question   for  future  discussion; 
but  if  the  plan  of  Government  had  com- 
promised any  principle,  it  would  have  been 
our  duty  to  have  opposed  the  Government, 
and   heartily  and  strenuously  should  we 
have  done  it.     The  principle  of  the  Bill 
had  been  most  ably  advocated  by  two  xMt 
Lords,  who  were  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  by  his  rieht  hon.  Friend^  the  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland.    He  meant  what  he 
said  when  he  called  that  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  his  friend ;  he  meant  not  such 
friendship  as  was  bandied  across  over  the 
table  by  a  noble  Lord,  who  hated  his  nohle 
Friends  on  this  side  of  the  House  exceed- 
ingly.    He  was  proud  of  the  manner  in 
which  liis  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  the  At- 
torney-General for  Ireland,  had  denounced 
for  himself  the  atrocity  of  the  insult  oflfered 
to  Ireland  in  the  speech  of  the  noUe  and 
learned  Lord  to  which  he  had  already  ad- 
verted.    He  and  his  friends  stand  on  a 
principle.    Against  that  principle  the  first 
Member  who  had  broken  a  lance  was  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Exeter,  the 
Solicitor-General  of  the  late  Administra- 
tion.   He  had  entered  into  an  examination 
of  the  Bill,  and  by  his  examination  of  it 
had  proved  that  he  had  never  read  it,  and 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  population  of 
the  towns  in  Ireland  to  which  it  was  to 
apply.  That  hon.  and  learned  Member  had 
said  that  he  was  a  friend  to  Irelarid.     No, 
he  was  not;  neither  was  he  a  friend  to 
England,  for  everybody  knew  him  to  be 
a  Tory  to  the  backbone.     The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  not  in  Parliament 
at  the  time  when  the  Reform  Bill  was  pass- 
ing through   it      He  had   therefore  not 
spoken  nor  voted  against  it    But  what  had 
he  done  when  the  English  Municipal  Re- 
form Bill  was  before  the  House  ?    He  had 
made  speeches  against  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  erant^  under  it;   and  he  had 
supported  by  his  vote,  if  not  by  a  speec^, 
that  clause  which  made  th,e  rightaito  muni- 
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he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  Irelattd. 
Where  was  his  sense  of  their  impurity  and 
corruption  then?  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman^ too^  (Mr.  Goulbum)  who  now  sat 
near  the  right  hon.  Baronet^  as  the  re- 
presentative  of  the  learning  and  piety  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge^  had  also  been 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  He,  too,  had  borne 
testimony  to  the  abuses  existing  in  the 
Corporations  of  Ireland:  and  yet  he  had 
lifted  up  his  pious  eyes  to  Heaven  and  had 
allowed  the  cwruption  to  go  on  from  year 
to  year  uncorrected  and  unredressed !  On 
a  former  evening  he  had  seen  a  batch  of  four 
or  five  ex-Secretaries  for  Ireland  seated  close 
to  each  other,  who  had  all  seen  and  enjoyed 
the  corruption  of  the  Irish  Corporations—* 
who  had  done  nothing  in  their  o£Bcial 
capacities  to  remove  it—and  who  now  came 
forward  to  write  eprigrammatic  epitaphs 
upon  them,  because  they  were  at  last  about 
to  be  consigned  to  the  grave  and  rottenness 
which  was  so  congeniid  with  their  nature. 
Then  came  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Sandwich,  who  observed  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve one  word  that  he(Mr.O'Connell)  said. 
He  thanked  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  the  compliment.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  talked  about  a  mountebank. 
Now,  he  would  tell  that  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  that  there  was  no  mountebank  so 
amusing  as  the  grave  one  who  spoke  dc^ma. 
tical  sentences  in  oracular  tones,  and  who^ 
with  serious  face  and  pompous  labour^ 
undertook  to  prove  what  everybody  knew, 
— ^namely  that  two  and  two  make  four. 
He  begged  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
not  to  believe  a  word  he  said.  Let  him 
continue  to  believe  himself  a  very  Solomon 
of  patriotism,  intelligence,  and  truth ;  and 
with  a  perpetual  grin  on  his  face,  from  not 
knowing  whether  the  House  was  laughing 
with  him  or  at  him,  to  drawl  out  in  solemn 
tones  his  tedious  truisms.  He  next  came 
to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin. 
That  hon.  and  learned  Member  was  stout 
enough  to  be  very  manly.  He  recollected 
right  well,  that  on  that  hon.  Member's 
onering  an  insult  to  his  valued  friend  Mr. 
O'Dwyer,  when  Mr.  O'Dwyer  retorted  on 
him  in  a  becoming  manner,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  said  that  he  was  a  judge. 
Yes,  he  said  he  was  a  judge ;  and  as  you 
protected  him  as  a  judge,  you  shall  now 
judge  of  the  value  of  his  testimony.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said,  that 
there  was  no  corruption  in  the  Corporation 
of  the  city  of  DuUin.*  He  did  not  deny 
that  that   Corporation  was  bigoted  and 
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cspal  oflbe  depend,  not  on  the  worth,  not 
on  the  intelligence,  not  on  the  activity  of 
the  individual,  nor  on  the  free,  open,  and 
unbiassed  selectkna  of  his  fellow-citisens, 
but  on  the  paltry  possession  of  a  paltry  sum 
of  money.  After  him  came  the  hon.  and 
ffaUant  Member  for  Donegal,  who  would 
deny  municipal  rights  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
kiid  because  they  were  ignorant.  Look  at 
his  own  speech,  and  see  what  a  specimen 
of  rlanBiral  education  it  presented — what  a 
minor  of  literature  it  was.  That  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  had  said,  that  a  learned 
seigeaat  had  gone  to  Dublin  to  agitate,  io 
company  with  two  culprits  who  had  been 
turned  oat  of  Kilmainham  gaol  by  the  royal 
clemency,  for  the  express  purpose  of  agita- 
tion. He  thanked  the  hon.  and  ffaUant 
Member  for  reminding  him  of  that  circum- 
stance, for  it  led  him  to  ask  for  what  were 
thoae  two  culmits,  as  they  were  called,  put 
into  gaol  ?  For  bavins  had  the  insolence 
to  keep  the  peace-Hiotning  more.  They 
had  been  indicted  for  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
and  on  their  trial  they  produced  several 
police-ofiBcers,  the  magistrates  at  the  head 
of  the  police,  and  the  officer  commanding 
the  military  detachment  that  day  on  duty, 
to  prove  that  they  used  the  most  anxious 
exertions  to  preserve  the  peace ;  and  those 
witnesses  proved  that  fact:  and  yet  these 
two  honourable  and  respectable  gentlemen 
were  convicted.  How  ?  By  a  corporation 
jmry,  selected  by  a  corporation  sheriff,  and 
by  a  partisan  judge,  who  presided  on  the 
beoch.  There  was  a  foolish  superstition 
about  the  sacredness  of  the  ermine  on  the 
bench.  But  had  the  judge  in  that  case 
acted  with  impartiality?  ^^.  He  had  not; 
and  bad  not  Lord  Mulgrave  said  the  same  ? 
for  he  had  not  consulted  that  learned  judge 
when  he  determined  to  extend  to  those  two 
lespectable  gentlemen  the  mercy  of  the 
Crown  ?  He  thanked  the  noble  and  gallant 
Member  for  reminding  him  of  that  convic 
fcion»  for  it  showed  better  than  any  other 
instance  which  he  could  recollect  what  the 
Corporations  of  Ireland  were.  It  was  rather 
an  extraordinary  circumstance  that  all  the 
speakers  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  had 
eoDcurred  in  describing  the  Corporations  of 
Ireland  at  the  present  moment  as  exclu- 
sive, bigotted,  monopoli2ing,  oppressive,  and 
foil  of  every  description  of  idiuse  and  im- 
parity; and  yet  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
who  now  declared  that  he  would  not  give  re- 
formed Corporations  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  had  been  toasted  and  supported 
by  those  Corporations,  and  had  compli. 
MUed  and  eulogised  them  in  return,  when 
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fSohmTe-^-he  didnot  deiif  tbatil  wM6ttiiif 
Ibtt  it  ibould  be  put  an  end  to^^but  be  de- 
nied tbet  it  bad  been  guil^  of  corruption  or 
pf  enytbing  like  corruption.  He  tbould 
like  to  know  what  the  bon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  called  corruption.  Was  the 
aale  of  iudicial  offices  corruption  ?  The 
bon.  and  learned  Gentleman  waa  the  keeper 
•f  the  conscience  oi  the  Corporation  of 
Dublin?  But  before  be  remarked  upon 
their  sale  of  judicial  officef^  he  would  intro* 
duce  the  House  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
mana^smmt  of  the  charities  under  thoir 
eontroi.  There  was  the  Blue-coat  Hospital, 
The  funds  of  that  hospital  amounted  to 
1 99002.  a-year,  and  were  left  to  it  for  the 
support  of  old  men  and  orphans.  What 
amount  of  salary  did  the  House  think  that 
the  Corporation  of  Dublin  took  for  itself 
eut  of  those  funds  i  Just  975/.  a*year — 
that  was  all.  There  was,  of  course,  no 
comintion  in  that*  The  bon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  perhaps  never  checked  the 
aecounts  by  which  975/.  was  granted  in 
salaries  to  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  for 
managing  the  9S15L  a«year  which  was  left 
to  the  old  men  and  orphans  dependent  upon 
them,  and  yet,  if  he  was  rightly  informed, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  bon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  have  looked  strictly  into  those 
accounts.  He  came  next  to  the  office  of 
Lord  MajTor.  The  report  of  the  Irish 
Municipal  Corporation  Commissioners  on 
the  Corporation  of  Dublin  stated,  that  the 
Jj&ri  Mayor  ai  that  city  exercised  an  ex* 
tensive  jurisdiction  within  it,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  fanning  out  to  his  secretary, 
£o€  stipulated  sums,  the  fees  accruing  to 
him  mm  that  jurisdiction.  In  some  years 
the  fees  had  been  fanned  out  at  350/.  He 
was  also  President  of  the  Court  of  Con- 
■eience,  and  as  such  he  oot  1,200/.  a.year, 
diereby  becoming,  like  the  Don  Fabricio  of 
Gil  Blot,  rich  by  looking  after  the  i^airs 
of  the  poor.  The  Commissioners  reported 
that  the  practice  in  this  Court  had  given 
rise  to  senous  abuses.  After  stating,  that 
when  a  causa  was  once  decided  it  might  be 
zebearsed,  the  Commissioners  used  this 
language,-<-'^In  case  the  defendant  wishes 
to  contest  the  justice  of  the  order,  he  may 
do  so  by  a  rehearing  of  the  cause.  The 
pra^ice  of  the  Court,  as  to  this  power  or 
privil^e  c£  rehearing,  is  very  peculiar  and 
extraordinary,  and  is,  we  apprehend,  too 
mnoh  the  result  of  that  pecuniary  interest 
in  the  increase  of  business  in  the  Court 
which  all  its  arrangements  give  to  the 
judffes  and  officers.  'If  the  case  is  decided 
in  frvomr  gf  the  defimdant  on  the  original 


hearing,  he  may  take  ont  an  cidsr  ftr  a 
dismiss,  for  which  a  fee  of  5(L  is  cbargsd* 
but  he  cannot,  on  the  order,  recover  tbii  £»» 
or  any  fees  he  may  have  paid  for  swearing 
witnesses.     For  these  costs,  if  he  sesb  to 
obtain  them  from  the  plabtiff,  he  sauit 
take  out  and  serve  an  original  summonii 
with  the  usual  fees,  &c.    The  whole  ceuiss 
of  these  proceedings  appears  to  us  to  ban 
no  useful  object  whatever  in  refeience  to 
the  suitors  of  the  Court,  and  to  tend  to  no 
purpose  but  the  encouragement  of  petty 
and    vexatious   litigation,    and   the  conii 
sequent   increase   or  emolument   to   ths 
judges  and  officers."     This  he  supposed 
was  no  corruption;   it  was   only  fsrmo 
ing  out   the   fees    of   a  judicial   cffios. 
If  it  were  an  earlier  hour  of  the  evening, 
he  would  i^ow  the  manner  in  whidi  pro. 
cesses   were   multiplied    to   inoreaie  tbs 
amount  of  fees.    It  was  reported  that  in 
the  course  of   the  last  twenty  years  ths 
amount  of  fees  in  this  court  of  oonscisnos 
had    been   doubled.     Had    the    bon.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  Univeraty  of  Dub* 
lin,  during  the  period  he  had  acted  as  Bs« 
corder    of   Dublin,   ever    suggested   any 
remedy  for  these  abuses  ?     If  he  had  dens 
ao,  the  sun  had  never  shone  upon  his  good 
deeds.    Again,    there   waa    the  office  of 
grand  jurors.     They  exercised  control  ofsr 
a  taxation  amounting  upon  the  average  te 
30,000/.  a-year.     How  did  they  exereise  it  ? 
Look  at  the  Report  of  the  Commissionen. 
Then    there  were    the  sberiffii  and  sub» 
sheriff.     The  sberiffii  had  scarcely  any  duty 
to  perform  save  that  of  forming  out  the 
office  of  aulMheriff,  who    collected  their 
fees'^and  how  they  were    ooUected   the 
Commissioners   had   reported   at   length. 
['' Qaei/ton."]      Ay,  question.      No  cmM 
cried  out  now  ^*  Read^  rtrnd,"  for  the  suW 
ject  was  too  unpalatable,  and  yet  all  ths 
time  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  been  in  office,  the  Reoorder  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  who  in  that    House   exolaioscd, 
*'Jlat  jMstUia,  ruat  eabim,"  had  seen  theaa 
most  corrupt  and  extortionate  piaetices  go^ 
ing  on,  and,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledhi 
hsd  done  nothing  to  check  them.     Nay 
more,  it  had  been  stated  to  him  that  the 
deeds  authorising  the  exaction  of  the  Cms 
in  the  Sherifis'  Court  had  been  kid  befon 
the    hon.    and    learned    Gentlemim  (fX 
perusal,  and  that  he  had  given  them  his 
sanction  by  not  otgeoUng  to  them.    Hess 
he  would  stop  to  ask  how  the  hon.  and 
learned   Gendeman  contrived    to  get  his 
office  of  recorder  ?     He  had  onlv  been  five 
yean  at  the  bar  at  die  time^  and  if  he  had 
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erer  beM  a  brief  io  courts  it  liad  not  ftUen 
witbin  bis  obeerration*  tbougb  be  bad  been 
bflypracti^g  in  all  tbe  four  courts.  And 
3ret  after  tbat  abort  experience  in  bis  pro- 
fenion  tbe  bon*  and  learned  Gentleman 
bad  been  appointed  to  a  judicial  office  from 
wbicb  be  oeriTed  an  income  of  more  tban 
6,000^  a-year.  How>  be  would  again  ask, 
bad  tbe  bon.  and  learned  Gentleman  ob- 
tained tbat  appointment  ?  By  cultivating 
Ae  passions  and  bad  prejudices  of  the  cor- 
porators wbo  elected  bim.  The  bon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  bad  last  night  made  a 
speech  Justifying  tbe  House  of  Lords  in 
withholding  Municipal  Corporations  fW)m 
the  people  of  Ireland.  And  why  ?  He 
would  shortly  explain  the  why  to  the  House. 
The  corruption  of  tbe  Corporation  of  Dublin 
waa  abominable^  and  the  bon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  bad  no  right  to  stand  up  as  its 
esculpator.  He  bad,  however,  a  direct  in- 
terest in  standing  up  for  it  in  that  character, 
fcr  tbe  reformed  Corporation  of  DubHn, 
were  tbe  facts  proved  which  he  had  just 
now  stated  to  the  House,  would  have  a 
right  to  ask  it  this  question—''  Shall  this 
man  eontinue  to  he  a  jodge  for  another 
hour  K  Longer  than  he  was  warranted, 
be  bad  spoken  in  that  House  of  the  im- 
partiaKty  displayed  by  the  bon.  and  learned 
Member  fbr  the  University  of  Dublin  in 
bis  diaracter  as  a  judge.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  everybody  blamed  him 
fbr  tbe  language  which  he  had  used  in  the 
House  of  Commons  respecting  tbe  judicial 
isonduct  of  the  bon.  and  learned  Member ; 
and  decidedly  be  had  been  in  the  wrong : 
for  tbe  bon.  and  learned  Member  was  be- 
come a  judicial  agitator,  and  that  circum- 
stance bad  made  an  impression  on  the  pub- 
He  mind  against  him  which  nothing  could 
wash  awar.  They  had  heard,  too,  the 
praetlue  or  packing  corporation  juries  de- 
fended in  that  House.  Now,  be  asked 
wbe^er  men  wbo  avowed  that  they  had 
been  participators  in  such  practices  were 
authorised  to  tell  that  House  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  not  entitled  to  enjoy 
tbe  same  institutions  with  the  people  of 
£ndand,  and  were  unworthy  to  exercise 
locfl  self-eovemment }  What  was  the 
ireasott?  fiecause  they  were  Roman  Ca- 
titoliea.  Others  said^  and  among  them  tbe 
Member  for  Yarmouth,  that  the  reason 
whj  municipal  institutions  were  to  be  re- 
fbsed  to  tbe  people  of  Ireland  was,  tbat 
tbat  they  would  give  additional  influence 
to  bim !  Alas,  poor  Gentleman !  The  plan 
bt  wbidi  that  learned  Gentleman  would 
vmnj  the  influence  which  bis  countiymen 


allowed  bim  (Mr.  O'Connell)  to  exarcisa 
over  their  minds  and  feelings  would  augi. 
ment  it  tenfold.  Another  Gentleman  had 
said  that  the  general  unfitness  ci  tbe  people 
of  Ireland  for  self-government  was  a  suffi*. 
cient  reason  for  this  refusaL  The  right 
bon.  Baronet,  tbe  Member  for  Tamwortb, 
had  talked  of  tbe  old  building  having  beeft 
applied  to  bad  purposes,  and  had  objected  te 
rebuilding  it,  lest  when  rebuilt  it  should  be 
applied  to  the  same  bad  purposes.  Otheito 
had  said,  that  tbe  Members  of  the  Irish 
Corporations  ought  to  be  Protestants.  In 
reply  to  that,  be  said,  that  from  the  exist- 
ing Corporations  of  Ireland  Protestant 
intelligence,  Protestant  respectability,  and 
Protestant  wealth,  were  as  effectually  ex- 
cluded as  Roman  Catholic  intelligence, 
Roman  Catholic  respectability,  and  Roman 
Catholic  wealth.  The  detected  peculators 
of  the  existing  corporations  were  Protest- 
ants only  in  name.  They,  bad,  in  pmnt  of 
fact,  no  country  and  no  religion — they  bad^ 
in  fact,  nothing  but  the  hope  of  futun 
plunder  to  give  up— and  yet  the  right  boa. 
Baronet  said,  '*  the  Protestant  Corporations 
were  willing  to  give  up  that,  over  which  the 
Protestant  population  of  Ireland  had,  in 
point  of  fact,  no  control  at  all.*'  He  had 
detained  the  House  longer  than  he  bad  in- 
tended, and  than  he  wished.  He  stood^ 
however,  before  the  House  in  firm  defiance 
of  the  injustice  of  declaring  by  legislative 
enactment  the  inferiority  of  Ireland.  He 
cared  not  what  sneers  were  cast,  what  sen- 
tences were  drawled  out  against  him,  whikt 
he  was  performing  that  duty  to  bis 
country.  He  cared  not  what  lawyer  was 
pitted  against  him,  for  he  would  oppose  to 
the  utmost  every  attempt  to  special-plead 
away  the  liberties  of  Ireland.  He  stood  on 
the  firm  and  immutable  principles  of  jus- 
tice. We  either  have  an  union  with  you  or 
we  have  not.  If  we  have  not  an  union, 
^ve  us  back  our  national  Parliament — if 
we  have  an  union  give  us  the  beneit  of 
it.  He  thanked  the  House  of  Lords  for 
choosing  this  Bill  as  the  ground  of  collision 
with  that  House.  He  thanked  them  for 
branding  the  people  of  Ireland  as  aliens  to 
it — ^he  thanked  them  for  thus  barbing  with 
insult  their  dart  of  death.  The  Lords 
might  have  made  the  collision  on  a  matter 
of  reli^on,  and  thus  have  made  another 
ineffectual  attempt  to  get  up  a  "No 
Popery"  cry ;  but  they  Imd  not  even  bad 
the  talent  to  choose  a  good  ground  oti 
which  to  fight  their  own  battle.  They 
had  put  their  quarrel  on  the  ground  of 
liberty^  a  ground  whieh  was  eiaar  «id  id- 
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telligible  to  all.  The  people  of  England 
must/  therefore^  either  proclaim  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  be  unfit  for  corporate  institu- 
tions^ or  they  must  join  us  in  the  collision^ 
and  in  that  collision  the  people  of  the  three 
kingdoms  could  not  be  unsuccessful.  They 
might  fancy,  that  though  he  knew  the 
mind  and  temper  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
be  knew  nothing  of  the  mind  and  temper 
of  the  people  of  England.  They  were  mis- 
taken, for  day  after  day  he  saw  in  the  calm 
and  deliberate  judgment  of  that  people  the 
progress  of  the  question  of  justice  to  Ire- 
land, and  the  necessity  of  another  organic 
reform.  He  saw  no  hope  for  Ireland  with- 
out that  reform,  for  the  Irish'  ascendency 
party  had  got  the  ears  of  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  When  defeated  in  that 
House,  they  talked  of  another  place,  in 
which  they  were  certain  of  succeeding. 
They  were  true  prophets.  The  House  of 
Lords  had  taken  its  part;  the  House  of 
Commons  were  now  doins  the  same ;  the 
people  of  England  would  determine  be- 
tween them,  and  might  God  defend  the 
right. 

Lord  Stanley  thanked  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kilkenny,  in  the  name 
of  the  House,  and  also  in  his  own  name, 
for  having,  by  the  speech  which  he  had 

Iust  delivered,  rendered  it  unnecessary  for 
dm  to  detain  the  House  longer  than  a 
single  minute.  For  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member— he  who  for  the  twentieth  time 
this  evening  had  commented  on  an  expres- 
sion which  he  was  not  prepared  to  vindicate 
or  concur  in — the  hon.  Member  who  had 
commented  on  what  he  had  been  pleased  to 
call  the  intemperate  language  of  that  side 
of  the  House — ^he  from  whom  language 
bad  issued  respecting  that  House,  which  he 
would  not  insult  it  by  repeating — the  hon. 
Member  horn  whom  he  had  heard  that 
language  come  the  other  day  respecting 
that  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  whose  ex- 
pressions the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had 
been  that  night  commenting;  the  hon. 
Member  whom  he  had  heard,  used  Ian. 
guage  which  had  been  reported,  but  which 
he  would  not  pollute  an  assembly  of  gentle- 
men by  repeating,  because  he  knew  that  no 
Sentleman  could  have  used  it.  The  hon. 
f ember  thus  commenting  upon  an  expres- 
sion, of  which  he  (Lord  Stanley)  would 
not  be  the  apologist,  used  throughout  his 
speech  on  this  question  no  one  argument, 
no  one  reason,  no  one  plausibility  of  argu- 
ment ;  for  the  whole  of  his  speech  from 
first  to  last  had  been  a  tissue  of  personal 
attack  on  (me  gentleman  after  another,  on 


matters  wholly  unconneeted  with  this  BfO^ 
and  had  been  delivered  in  a  tone,  and  tenu 
per,  and  manner,  which  he  would  only  sty 
that  he  should  be  degrading  himself  and 
disgracing  the  House  were  he  to  waste  its 
time  in  commenting  upon.  With  these 
observations  he  should  leave  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny, 
and  should  address  himself  to  a  speech  de. 
livered  in  a  far  different  tone  by  his  hon. 
Friend  opposite  [cheers^  particularly  from 
Mr,  OConnell].  He  understood  the  nature 
of  that  cheer,  and  he  knew  well  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny 
could  not  believe  that  private  friendship 
could  exist  where  there  was  political  ani- 
mosity. Was  not  that  the  meaning,  he 
would  ask,  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle* 
man's  sneer?  []Mr.  O^Connell: — I  will  give 
no  answer.^  He  would  only  say,  that  his 
hon.  Frienik  opposite  knew  him  better  than 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  did.  His 
hon.  Friend  opposite,  when  pressed  by  the 
ai^ument,  which  came  forcibly  upon  him, 
and  forcibly  upon  the  House,  with  respect 
to  the  total  alteration  made  in  the  Bill  then 
before  the  House — ^how  it  could  be  called  a 
compromise,  he  for  one  could  not  conceive-^ 
his  hon.  Friend,  he  said,  when  pressed  by 
the  argument  relative  to  the  introduction 
of  that  provision  into  the  Bill,  which  com- 
pels  a  number  of  towns  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  9th 
of  George  4th,  had,  undesignedly  no  doubt, 
misrepresented  it  entirely.  The  argument 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  was  this — that  it 
was  not  like  local  self-government  to  im- 
pose on  those  towns  Coiporations,  whether 
they  liked  them  or  not.  That  was  not  the 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet*  The 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was 
this — that  of  the  ttvo  principles,  that  was 
the  least  objectionable  which  left  to  the 
people  of  any  particular  town  to  say 
whether  they  would  or  not  take  on  them- 
selves the  provisions  of  a  particular  Act  of 
Parliament.  For  in  what  manner  did  ibej 
who  were  said  to  do  away  with  all  local 
and  municipal  government  interfere  with 
the  provisions  of  the  9th  of  Geoi^  4th  ? 
What  were  the  provisions  of  that  Act  ?  The 
most  liberal  principles  and  the  most  ex- 
tended constituency.  It  gave  the  power  of 
lev3ring  rates— -it  made  provision  ror  light- 
ing, cleansing,  paving,  and  watching  the 
different  towns  which  thought  fit  to  adopt 
it.  He  was  not  going  into  the  details,  but 
what  practically  was  the  difference  between 
the  Government  and  the  opposite  side  at 
the  House  .^     The  Government  propose^ 
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to  coBipel  a  eeitam  number  of  towns  to 
adopt  tiie  provisions  of  that  Act^  while  on 
die  other  hand,  the  Opposition  left  the  Act 
to  be  adopted  by  them  at  their  own  discre- 
tion. They  did  not  quarrel  with  it— -they 
did  not  canvass  its  provisions,  they  took  it 
as  they  found  it,  and  so  far  from  doing 
away  with  it,  they  left  every  town  in  Ire- 
land full  and  unconsteained  liberty  to  avail 
themselves  if  they  pleased  of  its  various 
piovisions.  But  his  noble  Friend  said,  some 
provision  must  be  made  on  the  abolition  of 
the  Corporations.  No  doubt,  upon  that 
point  they  too  were  agreed,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  presumed  to  think  that 
there  might  be  provisions  which  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  towns  than  those 
pointed  out  by  the  Ministerial  plan.  All 
parties  agreed  that  the  Corporations  should 
be  extinguished,  and  that  some  body  should 
intervene  for  the  purpose  of  making  those 
temporary  arrangements  which  might 
thereby  become  necessary.  They  proposed 
Commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  ;  but,  said  his  noble  Friend,  that 
was  an  arbitrary  principle,  which  he  could 
not  undertake  to  force  upon  those  towns. 
Why,  they  did  not  propose  to  force  it  upon 
towns.  They  might  perhaps  prefer  the  9th 
of  George  4th ;  but  u  they  wished  the  in- 
troduction of  Commissioners  to  enable  them 
to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  their  Corporations, 
they  mi^t,  under  the  Lords'  amendments, 
avml  themselves  of  that  advantage ;  that  on 
the  one  side  was  the  arbitrary,  despotic, 
tyrannical  plan,  which  left  towns  to  their 
own  discretion,  and  the  liberal,  comprehen- 
sive, and  not  at  all  despotic  pinciple  of 
His  Majesty's  Ministers,  which  saddled 
them  with  all  the  provisions  of  a  particular 
Actof  Parliament  whether  they  would  or  not. 
That  was  thedifference.  Buthisnoble  Friend 
said  they  talked  of  the  Commissioners  as  be- 
ing of  a  temporary  character  only.  Now  he 
had  examined  the  Bill,  and  he  found  no  pro- 
vision that,  at  the  end  of  three,  four,  or  five 
years,  the  power  of  the  Commissioners 
should  cease  and  determina  It  was  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  fix  any  such  period  ; 
but  he  found  throughout  the  whole  frame 
and  machinery  of  the  Bill,  provision  made 
that  within  a  short  time  they  should  report ; 
that,  in  fact,  they  were  only  locum  ienens 
nntil  some  further  provision  were  made; 
they  were  to  report  on  the  state  of  the 
funds— the  condition  of  the  boroughs — the 
amount  of  the  property,  &c.,  to  the  Lord- 
liieutenant,  to  be  by  him  submitted  to  Par- 
fiament  for  further  regulation  and  control. 
JhX  his  lurtde  Friend  a^ed  what  had  been 


done  in  the  case  ai  Liverpool  ?  You  oon. 
tinue,  said  his  noble  Friend,  all  the  worst 
parts  of  the  system,  because  you  continue 
Corporations  in  office  up  to  a  certain  time. 
How  long  ?  Permauendy  ?  Bv  no  means ; 
only  untU  Parliament  shall  otnerwise  pro- 
vide, was  the  affirmation  aud  provision  in 
each  particular  case.  But  if  you  continued 
the  Corporations,  said  his  noble  Friend,  the 
trustees  of  the  docks  of  Liverpool,  what  a 
clamour  would  have  been  raised  ?  Why, 
in  point  of  fact,  they  did  so,  until  Parlia- 
ment made  provision  for  a  new  body.  Yet 
they  did  not  find  Liverpool  grievously  com* 
plaining  of  it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  believed 
it  was  on  the  motion  of  his  noUe  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Liverpool  (Lord  Sandon) 
that  the  very  provision  in  question  had  been 
adopted,  [mr.  Ewart  dissented.'^  The 
hon.  Gentleman  surely  did  not  mean  to 
deny  that  the  object  of  the  Liverpool  Docks' 
Committee  was  to  provide  only  a  temporary 
body  for  the  management  of  the  docks' 
estate — that  the  provisional  arrangement 
last  year  would  terminate  at  a  definite  period 
this  year,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
come  to  Parliament  for  its  future  regula- 
tion ?  The  only  difference  with  respect  to 
the  charitable  trusts  under  this  Bill  and 
the  English  was,  that  in  the  one  case,  pro- 
vision was  made  until  a  definite  day,  the 
first  of  January,  or  until  Parliament  should 
otherwise  provide ;  and  if  before  a  certain 
period  Parliament  should  not  decide,  then 
their  management  was  to  rest  in  the  Lord 
Chancellor ;  whereas  in  the  other  case,  the 
present  trustees  were  continued  until  Par- 
liament should  otherwise  provide,  and  if 
any  vacancy  arose,  the  Chancellor  should 
fill  it  up,  without,  however,  fixing  a  par. 
ticular  day  for  taking  the  whole  manage- 
ment But  he  would  not  weary  the  House 
by  entering  into  details ;  he  admitted  to  his 
noble  Friend  opposite,  that  there  was  a 
broad  distinction  in  point  of  principle  be- 
tween them.  He  admitted  that  the  House 
of  Lords  had  adopted  the  opinion  as  to 
principle  of  the  minority,  a  large,  a  con- 
siderable, and  as  he  believed,  no  one  would 
venture  to  dispute,  a  respectable  minority, 
in  point  of  station  and  character  in  that 
House.  The  Lords  had  taken  that  view  of 
the  case.  The  Commons  had  taken  a  dif- 
ferent view,  and  as  they  were  told  the  col- 
lision had  already  come.  But  he  would 
not  be  tempted  to  revert  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member's  speech,  who  talked  of 
collision  and  the  dreadful  effects  which 
must  follow.  Nobody  could  estimate  more 
higUy  than  he  did  the  importance  of  un;^ 
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fbrmitj  )n  prindple  imd  praetiee  between 
tbe  (wo  branches  of  tbe  Legislature  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  nobody  more  highly  valued 
the  checks  which  the  Constitution  provided 
in  their  separate^  co-ordinate,  and  independ- 
ent existence  and  privileges  for  the  pre- 
vention of  crude,  rash^  and  hasty  legis- 
lation. Fortunately  for  England^  there 
was  in  the  counfry^  there  was  in  that 
Hou8e>  there  was  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  too  much  good  feeling,  too 
much  temper,  too  much  sound  judgment, 
too  much  of  |i  due  estimation  of  the  evil 
consequences  that  would  arise  from  a  colli- 
sion, which  some  hon.  Gentlemen  talked  so 
lightly  of,  fbr  him  to  entertain  the  slightest 
apprehension  upon  the  subject.  The  Houses 
of  Parliament  had  differed  before,  and 
might  differ  still,  and  the  result  had  been, 
that  each  had  taken  time  to  consider  the 
resolutions  to  which  it  had  come,  and  if 
one  party  found  they  had  gone  further 
than  the  feeling  of  the  country  would 
support,  as  the  other  party  mis^ht  yield 
without  going  counter  to  the  feeling  of  the 
country  m  the  long  run — for  he  did  not 
speak  of  popular  clamour  excited  in  a  day 
—he  doubted  not  on  the  present,  as  on 
every  other  occasion,  the  good  sense  and 
tem|)er  of  both  Houses  would  find  the 
meani  of  reconciling  their  differences!  He 
eonld  not  take  on  himself  to  say  how 
those  differences  might  be  reconciled  in  the 
present  instance,  but  certainly  it  became 
them  to  look  to  that  in  which  they  were 
all  agreed.  They  were  all  aCTeed  in  this 
—that  the  present  system  of  Irish  Corpo- 
rations should  not  continue.  They  were 
all  sincerely  desirous  of  getting  rid  of 
that  system  of  religious  and  political 
exeludon  which  had  characterised  the 
Corporations  hitherto  existing  in  Ireland. 
All  parties  agreed— for  there  should  be  no 
quibbling  about  who  were  Destructives  and 
who  were  Conservatives  in  this  respect, — 
all  parties  amed,  and  agreed  equally,  in 
abolishing  sitogether  the  existing  Cor- 
porations in  Ireland.  The  question  was, 
what  were  thev  to  substitute  m  their  room 
for  all  the  different  purposes  of  local 
government  }  Of  this  he  was  quite  sure, 
n  the  majority  of  that  House  should  think 
fit  to  rdect  the  amendments  made  by 
the  Lords  in  this  Bill, — if  they  should 
think  fit  to  adhere  by  their  present  deter- 
mination to  their  former  vote  upon  this 
subject, — the  question,  the  argument,  and 
the  truth,  would  not  suffer  even  if  the 
delay  of  another  year  should  interpose 
between  its  final  consideration  and  settle- 


ment.  Wai  h  absolutely  iieeesiary  ihal 
municipal  government  should  boestabBdwd 
in  all  the  towns  of  Ireland  ?  It  was,  no 
doubt,  difficult  to  argue  this  question  at 
all  without  being  su^eet  to  the  charge  ef 
wishing  to  impose  degradation  and  insult 
upon  Ireland.  First  of  all,  it  was  an  insult 
not  to  give  to  every  town  in  Ireland  the 
full  extent  of  franehise  enjoyed  in  England. 
What,  then,  had  his  noble  Friend  agreed 
to  do  already  ?  Of  the  sixty  Corporation! 
which  it  was  proposed  to  estaWsh  under 
the  Bill  as  first  introduced  by  the  right 
hon.  the  Attomey-Oenafal  for  Ireland,  but 
eleven  or  twelve  remained,  so  that  praetieally 
on  fifty  of  them  his  noble  Friend  at  onoe 
cast  the  insult  without  t^e  leaat  oompuno- 
tion.  He,  however,  saw  in  it  no  insult  at  all 
^Loud  cheersT]  He  contended,  that  in  the 
present  state  of  affiiirs  in  Ireland  it  would 
be  best  for  the  interests  of  towns  to  have 
no  municipal  ffovemment;  not  that  munici* 
pal  Unctions  should  thereby  be  abolisbed,fbr 
there  was  not  one  of  those  towns  in  which 
it  was  proposed  to  confer  the  eorporate 
fVanchise  to  the  fullest  extent,  with  the 
exception  of  Kilkenny,  in  which  provisloa 
had  not  already  been  made  by  law  for 
every  kind  of  essential  municipal  manage- 
ment. His  firm  belief  was,  that  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  House  of  Lords 
would  in  the  first  place,  mark  the  determi- 
nation of  Parliament  to  get  rid  of  a  great 
evil;  and  if  the  House  of  Commons  would 
not  agree  to  them,  they  must  lose  that 
advantage.  The  Lords  had  gone  ^rther, 
placing  the  whole  property  of  the  Corpora- 
tions in  Commissioners,  and  for  a  temporaiy 
purpose  he  would  not  hesitate  to  repose  the 
trusts  in  the  hands  of  his  noble  Friend 
opposite,  those  Commissioners  to  conduct 
their  functions  under  checks  which  rendered 
particular  abuses  of  corporate  property 
absolutely  impossible.  There  misht  be 
objections  to  Commissioners,  but  m  the 
mean  time  they  would  furnish  the  best 
means  for  collecting  information  ftom  the 
most  authentic  sources,  and  ascertaining 
what  was  the  state  of  the  difierent  Cor« 
porations  throughout  Ireland,  what  the 
amoi 
the] 

whether  i 
with 

them  any  larger  measure  of  corporate 
privileges.  They  did  not  affirm  that  at 
no  time,  and  under  no  cireumstances,  should 
Corporations  be  allowed  to  exist  in  Ireland; 
but  merely  that  under  present  circumstancee 
and  the  state  of  political  and  rel^ons  puties^ 
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in  Ikfti  mamUBtf,  dM  introduction  rf  tlMWt 
means  of  good  government*  which  had 
produced  peace  and  harmony  elaewhere^ 
would  he  there  the  introduction  of  the 
meana  of  discord  and  turbulence.  Thinking 
thus,  thej  felt  theouelves  bouad  to  adhere 
to  their  own  opinions,  however  unpopular 
Acy  might  he  m  thai  House  or  in  freland. 
Thqaa  on  the  other  side  declared  thej 
could  not  be  called  on  to  recede  ftom  the 
determination  they  had  already  come  to  in 
order  to  agree  with  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
with  what  face,  then,  could  they  call  on  the 
minori^^^Uia  large  minority  who  had 
adopted  his  noble  Friend's  instruction  to  the 
Committee,  to  recede  from  their  determioa* 
tioo,  not  for  the  purpose  of  cominff  to  a 
settlement  of  the  question,  but  ror  the 
purpose  of  differing  from  the  other  House 
of  Parliament?  If  there  were  any  mode 
hf  whioh  this  question  could  be  settled  by 
mutual  compronise,  he  forone  should  gladly 
avail  himself  of  it  But  the  prindple 
involved  in  it  was  too  much  to  compromise ; 
and  therefore  if  called  on  to  decide^ 
r^retting  the  decision  to  which  the 
nuijority  of  that  House  had  come— regret- 
ting  still  more  if  that  majority  felt  them- 
selves bound  in  honour  to  adhere  to  it*-he 
must  support  what  in  his  conscience  he 
believed  the  peace  and  welfare  of  Ireland 
demanded,  and  adopt  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Lords,  which,  while  doine 
away  with  all  real  grievances  and  grouncU 
of  eompbdnt,  secured  all  corporate  property 
from  confiscation  or  mismanagementy  and 
presented  the  means  of  good  |;ovemment 
to  the  people,  and  great  practical  control 
over  their  own  interests  in  every  town, 
under  Uie  9th  George  4th,  or  particular 
local  Acts,  whidi  were  to  be  continued  in 
Reference  to  the  plan  proposed  l^  his  Noble 
Friend. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
it  do  disagree  with  the  Lords'  Amend- 
meoti,  when  the  numbers  appeared:*^ 
Ayes  384 ;    Noes  1»32— Majority  86. 
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Acfaeson,  VIseoitnt 
Adam,  Sir  Charles 
Aglionbyy  U.  A. 
Aioswonb,  P. 
AUtoD,  Rowland  . 
Andover,  Lord 
Angerttc^,  John 

AlMOB,  G. 

Anton,  Sir  George 
A8dty,Sir4. 
Attwood,  Tbomaf 
lVif*aW|  Joha 


the  Ayxs. 

Bainbridge,  E,  T. 
Baines,  Edward 
Baldwin,  Dr. 
Ball,N. 

Bannerman,  Alex. 
Barclay,  David 
Baring,  F.T. 
Baring,  Thonias 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Barron,  H.  W. 
Barry,  O.  8. 
Bcauslerk,  Major 


Bellswy  Rieh.,  IL 
Bellew,  Sir  P. 
Bennett,  J. 
Bentinck,  Lord  W. 
Berkeley,  bon.  F. 
Berkeley,  hon.  O.  C. 


D'Eyneoort,  0.  T. 

Dillwyn,L.  W. 
Divett,  £. 
Donkin,  Sir  R. 
Duncombe,  T.  S. 
Dundas,  hon.  J.  C. 


Berkeley,  hon.  C.  C  Dundas,  hon.  T. 

Bemal,  Ralph  Dundas,  J.  O. 

Bewes,  T.  Dunlop,  J. 

Biddulpb,  Robert  Ebrington,  Lord 

Bith,  Thomas  Elphinstooey  H. 

Blackbume,  John  Etwall,  R. 

Blake,  Martin  Jos.  Button,  Lord 

Blamire,  W.  Evans,  George 

Blunt,  Sir  Charles  R.  Ewart,  W. 

Bodkin,  J.  Fazakerley,  N. 

Bowes,  John  Fellowes,  N. 

Bowring,  Dr.  Fergus,  John 

Brady,  D.  C.  Ferguson,  Sir  R. 

Bridceman,  Hewitt  Ferguson,  Sir  R%  A. 

Brockleburst,  J.  Ferguson,  Robert 

Brodie,  Wm.  B.  Fergusson,  rt.  hn.  C. 

Brothtrton,  J.  Fielden,  J. 

Browne,  R.  D.  Fitsgibbon,  hon.  B. 

Buckingham,  J.  S.  Fitzroy,  Lord  C. 

Buller,  Charles  Fitzsimon,  Chris. 

Bnller,  E.  Fitzsimon,  N. 

Bulwer,  H.  L.  Fleetwood,  Peter  H. 

Bulwer,  Edw.  G.  B.  L.  Folkes,  Sir  W. 

Burton,  Henry  P.  Forster,  Charies  S. 

Butler,  hon.  P.  Fort,  John 

Buxton,  T.  F.  French,  F. 

Byng,  George  Gaskell,  Daniel 

Byng,  G.  S.  Gillon,  W.  D. 

Callaghan,  D.  Gisbome,  T. 

Campbell,  Sir  J.  Gordon,  Robert 

Campbell,  W.  F.  Goring,  H.  D. 

Cave,  R.  O.  Grattan,  J. 

Cavendish ,  hon.  C.  C.  Grattan,  Henry 

Cavendish,  hon.G.  H.  Grey,  Sir  Geo.,  hart, 

Cayley,  Edward  S.  Grey,  hon.  Charles 

Chalmers,  P.  Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 

Chapman,  M.  L.  Grote,  G. 

Chetwynd,  W.  P.  Hall,  B. 

Chichester,  J.  P.  B.  Handley,  H. 

Childers,  J.  W.  Harcourt,  G. 

Clay,  William  Hariand,  W.  Charles 

Clayton,  Sir  W.  Harvey,  D.  W. 

Clements,  Visconnt  Hastie,  A. 

Clive,  Edward  Bolton  Hawet,  Benjamin 

Cockerell,  Sir  C,  hart.  Hawkins,  J.  H. 

Codrington,  Sir  E.  Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 

Colbome,  N.  W.  R.  Heathcote,  John 

Collier,  John  Heathcote,  G.  J. 

Conyngham,  Lord  A.  Hector,  C.  J. 

Cookes,  T.  H.  Heneage,  Bdwaid 

Copeland,  W.  T.  Heron,  Sir  R.  hart. 

Cowper,  lion.  W.  P.  Hindley,  C. 

Crawford,  W.  S.  Hobhouse,  Sir  J.  C. 

Crawford,  W.  Hodges,  T,  L. 

Crawley,  Samuel  Hodges,  T. 

Crompton,  Samuel  Holland,  Edward 

Curteis,  Herbert  B.  Horsman,  £. 

Curteis,  Edward  B.  Howard^  R. 

Dalmeny,  Lord  Howard,  hon.  B. 

Denison,  W.  J.  Howard,  P.  H* 

Denisen  John  A  HowM,  Lord 
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Hamphery,  Joha 
Hurat,R.H. 
Hult,  W. 
JephsoD,  C.  D.  O. 
Jeiris,  John 
iDghaiD,  R. 
Johnston,  Andrew 
Johnstone,  Sir  J* 
Kempy  T,  R. 
King,  Edward  B. 
Labouchere,  Henry 
LambtoDy  Hedworth 
Laoffton^  Wm.  Gore 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Lee,  John  Lee 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennardy  Thomas  B. 
Lennox,  Lord  G. 
Dster,  E.  C. 
Loch,  James 
Long,  Walter 
Lusbington,  Dr.  S. 
Lushington,  Charles 
Lynch,  A.  U.S. 
Mackenzie,  S. 
Macleod,  R. 
Macnamani)  Major 
MTaggart,  J. 
Maher,  J. 
Maijoribanks,  S. 
Marshall,  William 
Marshall,  Henry 
Maule,  hon.  Fox 
Methuen,  Paul 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Moreton,  hon.  A.  U. 
Morpeth,  Lord 
Monson,  J. 
Mosley,  Sir  O.  bart 
Moslyn,  hon.  £.  L. 
MuUins,  F.  W. 
Murray,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Musgrave,  Sir  R.  bt. 
Nagle,  Sir.  R. 
North,  Frederick 
O'Brien,  Cornelius 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Connell,  D. 
0'Connell,J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
0*Connell,  Morgan 
O'Conor  Don 
©•Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Oliphanty  Lawrence 
O'Loghlen,  M. 
Ord,  Newcastle 
Oswald,  James 
Paget,  Frederick 
Palmer,  General 
Palmerston,  Lord 
Parker,  John 
Pamell,  Sir  H. 
Parrott,  Jasper 
Pattison,  J. 
Pease,  J. 
PedMUy  Capt.  R. 


Pelham,  hon.  A. 
Pendaives,  £.  W. 
Philips,  Mark 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Phillipps,  Charles  M. 
Ponsonby,  W. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  J. 
Potter,  R. 

Poulter,  John  Sayer 
Power,  J. 

Poyntz,  W.  Stephen 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pryme,  George 
Pusey,  Philip 
Ramsbottom,  John 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 
Rippon,  Cuthbert 
Robarts,  A.  W. 
Robinson,  G. 
Roche,  W. 
Roche,  D. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Rooper,  J.  Bonfoy 
Bundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  John 
Russell,  Lord 
Russell,  Lord  Charles 
Ruthren,  E. 
Sanford,  E.A. 
Scott,  Sir  E.  D. 
Scott,  J.  W. 
Scouriield,  W.  H. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seale,  Colonel 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sharpe,  General 
Shei!,  Richard  L. 
Simeon,  Sir  R. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Smith,  Robert  V. 
Smith,  Benjamin 
Stanley,  hon.  U.  T. 
Steuart,  R. 
Stewart,  Sir  M.  S.  bt. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stmtt,  Edward 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  Lord  James 
Stuart,  V. 
Surrey,  Earl  of 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Talbot,  J.  Hyacinth 
Taliburd,  Sergeant 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thompson,  Paul  B. 
Thompson,  Colonel 
Thomson,  C.  P.        | 
Thomley,  T. 
Tooke,  W, 
Townley  R.  Gi 
Tracey,  Charies  H. 
Trelawney,  Sir  W. 
Troubridge,  Sir  £•  T. 
Tulk,  C.  A. 
Tamer,  WiUiam 


Tynte,  J.  K. 
Verney,  Sir  H.,  bart. 
Villiers,  Charles  P. 
Vivian,  Major 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Walker,  Richard 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,  Henry  George 
Wemyss,  Captain 
Westenra,  H.  R. 
Westenra,  hon.  J.  C. 
Whalley,  Sir  S. 
White,  S. 
Wigney,  Isaac  N. 
"•fbn- 


bt 


Wilbraham,  G 


Wilde,  Sergeant 
Wilkins,  W, 
Williams,  W. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Williams,  Sir  J. 
Wilmot,  Sir  J.  E, 
Wilson,  H. 
Winnington,  Sir  T. 
Winnington,  Capt  U. 
Woulfe,  Sergeant 
Wrightson,  W. 
Wrottesley,  Sir  J. 
Wyse,  Thomas 
Young,  G.  F. 

TELLEES. 

Wood,  C. 
SUnley,  E.  J. 


List  of  the  Nobs. 


Agnew,  Sir  A. 
Alford,  Lord 
Alsager,  Captain 
Arbuthnot,  hon.  H. 
Archdall,  M. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Ashley,  hon.  H. 
Attwood,  M. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Baillie,  H.  D. 
Baring,  F. 

Baring,  H.  Bingham 
Baring,  W. 
Bam  by,  John 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Beckett,  Sir  J. 
Bell,  Matthew 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Beresford,  Sir  J.  P. 
Bethell,  Richard 
Blackbume,  I. 
Boldero,  Henry  G. 
Boiling.  Wm. 
Bonham,  R.  Francis 
Borthvrick,  Peter 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Broworigg,  J.  S. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Brudenell,  Lord 
Bmen,  P. 
Buller,  Sir  J. 
Campbell,  Sir  H. 
Canning,  Sir  S. 
Cartwright,  W.  R. 
Castlereagh,  Viscount 
Chandos,  Marquess  of 
Chaplin,  Col. 
Chapman,  Aaron 
Chichester,  A« 
Chisholm,  A. 
Clive,  Viscount 
CUve,  hon.  R.  H. 
Codrington,  C.  W. 
Cole,  hon.  A.  H. 


Cole,  Viscount 
Compton,  H.  C« 
Conoily,  E.  M. 
Cooper,  E.  J. 
Coote,  Sir  C.C.,  bait 
Corbett,  T. 
Corry,  bon.  H.  T.  L. 
Crewe,  Sir  G. 
Dalbiac,  Sir  C. 
Darner,  D. 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
Dick,  Q. 

Dottin,  Abel  Rons 
Dowdeswell,  W. 
Duffield,  Thomas 
Dugdale,  W.  S. 
Dunbar,  George 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
East,  James  Buller 
Eastnor,  Viscount 
Eaton,  Richard  J. 
Egerton,  Wm.  TattoB 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Egerton,  Lord  Fran. 
Elley,  Sir  J. 
Elwes,  J. 
Entwisle,  John 
Estcourt,  Thos.  G.  B. 
Estcourt^  Thos.  S.  B. 
Fancourt,  Major 
Fector,  John  Minet 
Feilden,  VV. 
Ferguson,  O. 
Finch,  George 
Fleming,  John 
Forbes,  WilUam 
Forester,  hon.  G.CW. 
Freshfield,  J. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Geary,  Sir  W.  R.  P. 
Gladstone,  Wm.  E. 
Gladstone,  Thomas 
Glynue,  Sir  S.  R. 
Goodricke,  Sir  F. 
Gore,  O. 
Goulburo,  hon,  iL 
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GouUmm,  Sergeant 
Graham,  Sir  J. 
Grant,  hon.  Colonel 
Greene,  Thomas 
Greuley,  Sir  R. 
GrimstoD,  Viscount 
GiimstoD,  hon.  £.  H. 
Hale,  Robert  B. 
Halford,  H. 
Halse,  James 
UamiltoD,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hanroer,  Sir  J.  hart. 
Hardinge,  Sir.  H. 
Hardy,  J. 
Hawkes,  Thomas 
Hay,  Sir  J.,  bart 
Hayes,  Sir  R  S.,  bt. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Herries,  rt  hn.  J.  C. 
Hill,  Lord  Arthur 
Hill,  Sir  R.  bart. 
Hogg,  James  Weir 
Hope,  Henry  T. 
Hotbam,  Lord 
Hooldswortb,  T. 
Hoy,  J.  B. 
Hughes,  Hughes 
Irion,  Samuel 
Jackson,  Sergeant 
Jermyn,  Earl  of 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H.,  bt. 
Johnstone,  J.  J.  H. 
Jones,  W. 
Jones,  Theobald 
Kearsley,  J.  H. 
Kerrisoo,  Sir  Edward 
Ker,  Dayid 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Law,  hoD.  C.  £. 
Lawson/  Andrew 

Lees,  J.  F. 

Lefroy,  Anthony 

Lefiroy,  Sergeant 

Lewis,  W3rndham 

Lincoln,  Earl  of 

Longfield,  R. 

Lowther,  Col.  H^  C. 

Lowther,  Lord 

Lowther,  J. 

Locas,  Edward 

Lushington,  S.  R. 

L?gon,hon«  Col.  H.  B. 

Bis^nUon,  W.  A. 

Maclean,  D. 

Mahoa,  Lord 

Manners,  Lord  C. 

Idathew,  Captain 

Bff aunsell,  T.  P. 

Maxwell,  H. 

Meynell,  Captain 

Mites,  Wm. 

Miles,  Philip  J. 

Miller,  Wm.  Henrv 

Mordaunt,  Sir  J.,  bt. 

Neeld^J. 


Neeld,  Joseph 
Nicholl,  Dr. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Gwen,  Sir  J,,  bart. 
Owen,  Hugh 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Palmer,  Robert 
Palmer,  George 
Parker,  M. 
Patten,  John  Wilson 
Peel,  Sir  R.  bart. 
Peel,  Colonel  J. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  W.  Y. 
Pemberton,  Thomas 
Penruddock,  J.  H. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Pigot,  Robert 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Plunkett,  R. 
Polliill,  Frederick. 
Pollen,  Sir  J.,  bart. 
Pollington,  Viscount 
Pollock,  Sir  Fredk. 
Powell,  Colonel 
Praed,  James  B. 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Price,  S.  G. 
Price,  Richard 
Rae,  Sir  Wm.,  bart. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  Rae 
Richards,  J. 
Ross,  Charles 
Rushbrook,  Colonel 
Russell,  C. 
Ryle,  John 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sandon,  Lord 
Scarlett,  hon.  R. 
Scott,  Lord  J. 
Shaw,  F. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Sibtnorp,  Colonel 
Smith,  A. 
Somerset,  Lord  E. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Stanley,  Edward 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stormont,  Lord 
Stuart,  Henry  Chas. 
Tennent,  J.  E. 
Thomas,  Colonel 
Thomson,  Aid. 
Trench,  Sir  Frederick 
Trevor,  hon.  Arthur 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Twiss,  H. 
Tyrrell,  Sir  J. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B.,  bart. 
Vernon,  Granville  H. 
Vesey,  hon.  Thomas 
Vivian,  John  Ennis 
Wall,  Charies  Baring 
Walpole,Lord 
Walter,  John 
Welby,  G.  B. 
West,  J.  B. 
WeyUmdi  Major 


Whitmore,  Thos.  C. 
Wilbraham,  hon.  B. 
Williams,  Robert 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  Colonel 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Wyndham,  Wad  ham 


Wynn,  rt.  hon.  C.  W. 
Yorke,  E.  T. 
Young,  J. 
Young,  SirW. 


TELLERS. 


Clerk,  Sir  G.  bart. 
Fremanile,  Sir  T.  W. 


Paired  off. 


FOR. 

Hallyburton 

O'Connell,  M. 

Tynte,  Colonel 

Speirs 

Finn 

Wilkes 

Wood,  M. 

Dobbin,  L. 

Ponsonby,  J. 

Edwards,  Colonel 

Williamson,  Sir  W. 

Gully 

Hume,  J. 

Buckingham 

Roebuck,  J. 

Guest,  J. 

Scholefield 


AGAINST. 

Mandeville,  Viscount 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Peel,  Colonel 
Bruce,  Gumming 
Bruen,  Colonel 
Hanmer,  Colonel 
Noel,  Sir  G. 
O'Neil,  General 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Marsland,  J. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smythe,  Sir  H. 
Follett,  Sir  W. 
Davenport 
Rickford 

Wynn,  Sir  W.  W. 
Duncombe,  W; 


Sir   Fbbdbrick  Trench    and   Mb. 

Wason.]  The  Speaker  :  In  consequence  of 
the  Report  which  was  read  at  an  early 
period  of  the  evening  by  the  hon« 
Member,  the  Chairman  of  the  South 
Durham  Railway  Committee,  of  a  circum- 
stanoe  of  a  personal  nature  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  morning,  whilst  he  was 
attending  on  that  Committee,  between  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Scarborough 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Ipswich,  1  deemed 
it  my  imperative  duty  to  call  on  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  shortly  after  he  had 
taken  his  place,  to  give  his  assurance  that, 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  no  further  steps 
in  the  matter  should  be  taken  until  both 
hon.  Members  were  before  the  House. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  stated,  that 
he  had  put  himself  in  a  position  which  did 
not  require,  he  apprehended,  any  further 
step  on  his  part  relative  to  the  dispute 
which  had  occurred  between  himself  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Ipswich.  Anticipat- 
ing the  arrival  in  his  place  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Ipswich  at  some  subsequent 
period  of  the  evening,  I  thought  proper, 
until  then,  to  let  the  affair  rest,  with  the 
view  of  requiring  from  both  the  hon.  Mem. 
hers  the  full  assurance  which  the  House 
had  a  right  to  expect,  and  which,  for  the 
sake  of  its  honour  and  integrity,  and  the 
perfect  freedom  of  its  discussions^  it  has 
ever  been  its  custom  to  demand  on  such 
I  occasions.    As,  however,  the  hon*  Member 
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for  tpswleb  ban  not  since  made  his  ap« 
pearance,  atid  as  the  hoxl.  add  ^  gallant 
Member  for  Scarborough,  in  obedience  to 
the  order  of  the  House,  is  in  attendanoe  in 
his  plaee,  I  must,  in  expression  of  the  feel«« 
inff  of  the  Houia,  now  call  upon  that  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  to  give  it  the  most  un- 
qual&ed  assurance  that  he  shall  not,  with 
reference  to  the  dispute  which  occurred 
between  himself  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Ipswich,  deem  himself  at  liberty  to  enter^ 
tain  or  enter  upon  anything  of  a  hostile 
nature^  whether  emanating  from  himself 
or  from  the  other  hon.  Member.  I  trust 
that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  will  at 
once  see  the  propriety  and  the  necesssity  of 
giving  the  required  assurance. 

Sir  Frederick  Trench  said,  that  he  felt 
himself  placed  in  a  most  painful  situation. 
In  obedienoe  to  the  Speaker's  order  he  now 
attended  in  hb  place,  and  he  had  already 
stated  that  he  would  take  no  further  notide 
of  the  matter.  He  had  manifested  tkb  hesi- 
tation in  giving  that  assurance,  because  he 
believed  that  he  had  already  stated,  that  he 
stood  in  that  position  which  did  not  render 
it  necessary  tot  him  to  take  any  fbrther 
steps.  Having  done  thus  much,  he  appeal- 
tA  to  the  Chair,  and  to  every  hon.  Member 
present,  whether  he  ought  to  be  called 
Upon  to  give  any  Airther  assurance.  What 
the  intentions  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Ipswich  (who  was  not  in  his  place)  were, 
he  knew  not,  but  he  hoped  to  be  allowed 
to  state  shbrtly  to  the  House  the  circum- 
Mances  out  of  which  the  matter  had  arisen. 
[No,  no.]  He  should  yield  to  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  House,  and  not  enter  into 
any  detail.  He,  however,  thought  it  ex- 
treAely  hard  upon  him  to  be  placed,  in  the 
absence  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Ipswich, 
In  the  situation  which  the  right  hon.  Oen- 
tleman  in  the  Chair  required. 

Lord  <7o/m  Russell  said,  that  the  House 
oould  not,  according  to  previous  practice, 
rest  satisfied  with  less  than  the  assurance 
now  required  from  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member.  The  absence  A^m  his  place  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Ipswich  could  not 
alter  the  case,  and  unless  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  opposite  (Sir  F.  Treneh)  gave 
the  assurance  required  of  him  by  the 
Speaker,  the  only  course  left  was  to  move 
the  committal  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  into  the  custody  of  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms.  He  trusted,  however,  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  would  obey  the 
instructions  so  properly  given  him  from  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  ffUUmi  Wynn  tM,  there  could 


be  no  doubt  that  the  House  had  a  itght  to 
expect  from  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Scarborough  an  entirely  unlimited,  un- 
restricted, and  unoonditional  assuiance  that 
all  proceedings  in  the  matter  were  at  an  end 
and  that  nothing  further  should  take  plaoe. 

The  Sp^ak^t  I  must  onoe  again  call  en 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  fat  Scar« 
borough  to  give  the  assurance  Which  the 
House  expects  from  him. 

Sir  Frederick  Trench  expressed  his  re- 
gret that  he  could  not  do  so«  He  was  suri 
rounded  by  many  Members  of  the  Com* 
mitteof  who  concurred  with  him  in  thinloaB 
that  he  was  tight  in  the  poiitiali  he  M 
taken  With  respect  to  the  question  wfakh 
had  been  Submitted  to  their  eonsidetatioa. 
He  knew  not,  he  repeated,  what  the  intetu 
tions  of  the  hon.  Member  for  tpswlch  weiS, 
but  he  could  state»  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northallerton  had  told  him  that  he  had 
reasoned  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Ipswuih 
upon  the  matter^  and  that  the  bom  Membet 
for  Ipswich  had  said  he  would  take  itl 
steps  until  to-morrow  momiag,  when  aa 
explanation  might  take  place.  In  this  the 
hon.  Member  for  Northallerton  could,  if  he 
were  present^  corroborate  him«  He  (Si^ 
F.  Trench)  was  ready  to  pay  on  this,  as  on 
all  occasions,  every  respect  to  the  Chtu, 
but  he  would  rather  incur  tl^  displeasure 
oi  the  House  than  risk  his  owtl  selSKxm* 
demuation. 

Lord  John  Russell  observed,  that  aftet 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member,  there  remained  no  other  step 
than  to  place  the  hon.  and  gallant  Metnbc^ 
under  restraint.  He  should  therefore 
move  that  Sir  F.  Trench  be  now  taken  mto 
the  custody  of  the  SergeanUat^Arms. 

The  Speaker  put  the  question« 

Mr.  Ingham  saidj  that  it  had  been  nnde^ 
stood  by  him  and  other  Members  of  the 
Committee,  that  the  misunderstandiflg 
which  had  taken  place  between  the  hOn. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Scarborough  and 
the  hon»  Member  for  Ipswich  had  originated 
in  error,  and  he  therefore  thought  that  the 
matter  ouAt  mm  to  be  tertt&etedi  mfi^ 
dally  as  the  hout  and  gallant  Mesatefdr 
Scarborough  had  since  heftrd  nothing 
further  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Ipswieh. 
He  thought  the  affldr  might  be  terminated 
with  honour  to  both  parties,  by  the  hod. 
and  gallant  Member  conceding,  and  in  ex- 
pressing that  opinion,  he  bdleved  he  was 
only  giving  utterance  to  the  sentii&eBli  ef 
the  whole  of  the  Committee* 

The  question  was  agreed  tO|  and  Sir  F. 
Trench  Was  taken  bto  custody. 
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Lorf  Stormolit  uorid  tiMi  ihe  boii. 
Ilafiber  far  Iptwkh  (Mr.  Rlgby  Wmoii) 
AoQld  le  taken  iftio  tlM  ouMody  of  the 

MoUon  agreed  tOi 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  Jnne  13,  18d6. 

UnrvttiL^  riAnloiMpMitttt^.  By  VbMUAt  MftLaotfRM, 
am CmWMgti  ijailMt  the  Ilittod^rttottor  •  Clam*  tai 
*•  MunWptl  CorpontloiM'  Act  tppotntingthe  yiG»<%«i- 
cctter  ftjr  tlie  Ume  being  a  Magittnte  of  fhe  Borough. 

Thk  Ap»£ii]iAtfc  JORisoioTiov*]  On 
Um  notion  of  the  Lord  Cbftnoellor,  the 
Older  of  the  Diiy  for  the  eecond  reeding: 
ef  tlM  Coart  of  CheDcerj  Bill  wet  read. 

The  Lord  Vkwncelkt  then  faid|  that  aU 

diougb  in  poitkx  of  form  he  waa  under  the 

seeeisity  of  nio?ing>  the  Order  of  the  Day 

fer  the  aecond  readiof  of  the  firat  of  the 

two  Bille  whioh  he  had  lately  introduced, 

yet  their  Lordshipa  would  prohahly  think 

it  eonvenient  that  the  two  Billa^^the  one 

kt  the  better  admtniatratioo  of  justice  in 

the  Court  of  Chanceryi  and  the  other  re* 

•pecting  the  appellate  joriadietion  of  their 

Lordfhipe'  House,  and  of  the  Prif  y  Cou&« 

eil,  should  be  discuaaed  as  one  measure. 

la  point  of  fact*  they  depended  One  upon 

theother,  and  the  arguments  which  applied 

to  the  one  would  apply  of  necessity  very 

tottoh  when  discussing  the  other.    Before 

he  said  anything  upon  the  merits  of  these 

two  meaanrea,  he  had  to  state  to  their 

Lordships,  that  on  going  into  committee 

be  rotended  to  propose  an  alteration  in  the 

structure  of  the  first  of  these  two  Bills. 

As  tt  wai  printed,  it  correctly  represented 

what  it  waa  his  object  to  atuin;  hot  it  fell 

ihort  in  regard  to  the  machinery  for  carry- 

iog  thai  object  into  effect.    The  Bill  de- 

dared  that  their  Lordships'  House  should, 

Botwithatanding  any  prorogation  or  disso- 

httkm  of  Parliamenty  be  at  liberty  to  attend 

to  the  judicial  business  of  the  House.    As 

far  as  the  point  of  disaolution  was  oon*> 

ceraed*  akhough  upon  principle  it  reeud 

apeu  tbe  aaoEie  ground  which  justified  the 

aieaaure  wHh  regard  to  a  prorogation  of 

ParUameet,  yet«  as  the  thne  it  would  save 

would  be  eo  ehort,  and  attach  distant  pe- 

liods,  it  did  not  appear  worth  while  to  leave 

the  meaeura  opea  to  an  objection  on  that 

seoro.     In  ofder,  therefore,  to  reconcile 

their  LofcMiipB  to  the  measure,  he  intended 

to  teava  out  thai  clause  of  the  Bill  relating 

to  a  dieaolution,  aad  to  confine  it  to  the 

ease  of  a  proroffatlon  of  Parliament.    So 

eoafia#d|  Im  Bill  would  require  mne  lAi^ 


chioery  to  carry  it  into  operation.  What 
he  should  propose  in  CoflDmittee  was,  that 
after  a  prorogation,  it  should  be  lawful  for 
his  Majesty,  by  royal  proclamation^  to  sum-^ 
mon  their  Lordships  to  meet  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  hearing  appeals  and  write  of  error 
only }  and  that  it  should  be  lawful  fbr  hie 
Majesty  to  discontinue  that  sitting  wheui- 
ever  he  pleased,  and  again  to  summon  the 
House  during  the  prorogation  for  the  like 
purpose.  He  would  now  state  upon  what 
grounds  he  called  upon  their  Lordships  to 
assent  to  the  second  reading  of  the  EHII. 
Before  he  did  so,  however,  he  must  express 
his  regret  at  finding  that  the  returns  which 
had  been  made  to  assist  their  Lordships  in 
the  consideration  of  this  subject  had  been 
in  many  respects  erroneous.  He  believed 
those  errors  had  arisen  from  the  fact  Of 
several  officers  having  been  employed  to 
make  out  the  returns,  and  that  thev  had 
not  all  followed  the  same  principle  m  the 
investigations  which  had  been  intrusted  to 
them»  He  had,  however,  the  satisAictioa 
of  saying  that,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the 
deductions  which  he  had  made  on  a  former 
occasion,  from  the  returns  laid  before  their 
Lordships,  the  returns  themaelvee  were 
correct ;  and  that|  therefore,  no  error  in 
the  returns  would  affect  the  conclusion! 
he  had  then  drawn  from  them.  There  was, 
however,  one  error  which  he  much  re* 
gretted,  inasmuch  as  it  would  appear  ttota 
the  returns,  that  there  was  an  arrear  of  ap« 
peal  caees  in  1834,  whereas,  in  point  of 
fact,  there  was  little  or  no  arrear  at  that 
time.  The  return,  if  not  corrected,  would 
show  that  the  result  of  the  unparalleled 
exertions  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
whose  absence  he  had  still  to  lament^  was 
not  to  reduce  the  arrears,  whereas,  in  point 
of  fact,  he  had  reduced  them  to  nothing 
or  nearly  so.  Their  Lordships  would  tt^ 
collect  that,  on  a  former  occasion,  he  drew 
their  attention  to  the  busitiees  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  at  several  different  and  distant 
periods.  He  called  their  attention  to  the 
state  of  Chancery  business,  as  It  existed 
immediately  after  Lord  Hardwteke  Ceased 
to  be  Chancellor ;  also  as  it  existed  in  the 
year  1813^  being  the  period  when  the  Vice* 
Cliancellor's  Court  was  eetablidhed :  also 
as  it  existed  in  1893,  because  in  that  year 
their  Lordships  inquired  into  the  Whole 
matter  of  the  arrears  of  business,  both  in 
this  House  and  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  on  which  occasion  a  Select  Com* 
mittee  made  a  report  containing  very  ma« 
terial  aud  importaut  evidence  tipdti  the 
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subject  be  was  now  discussing ;  and  lastly  I 
he  called  their  attention  to  the  state  of 
business  terminating  with  the  year  1835. 
He  took  an  early  period,  by  going  back 
seventy  years,  in  order  that  their  Lord- 
ships might  form  some  estimate  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  business  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  had  increased.  The 
average  of  causes  from  1661  to  1665 
was  only  441,  whereas  from  1831  to 
1835  they  amounted  to  1,283.  From 
1661  to  1665  the  average  number  of  pe- 
titions was  379,  whereas  from  1831  to 
1835  they  amounted  to  2,813.  The  ap- 
peals from  the  then  only  Court — the 
Court  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls — from 
1661  to  1665  averaged  only  twelve, 
whereas  from  1 831  to  1 835,  they  amounted 
to  fifty-five.  He  did  not  state  that  as  a 
necessary  argument  in  support  of  the  pro- 
position he  had  to  submit  to  their  Lord- 
ships ;  but  in  order  to  correct  a  miscon- 
ception which  had  gone  abroad  upon  the 
subject — a  misconception  difficult  to  ex- 
plain— but  which,  upon  reference  to  figures, 
was  shown  to  be  without  any  foundation 
whatever.  However,  the  important  pe- 
riods to  which  he  was  anxious  to  call 
their  Lordships'  attention,  were  the  pe- 
riods of  1813,  1823,  and  1835,  because 
from  these  it  was  that  their  Lordships 
must  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
present  powers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  the  appellate  business  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House,  and  of  the  Privy  Council, 
were  to  continue  as  they  were,  or  whether 
it  was  not  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  apply  such  remedy  as  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  dispose  of  the  arrears  of 
business  that  at  present  existed,  and 
which  must  continue  to  exist,  unless 
tome  remedy  were  applied.  In  1813 
Parliament  decided,  by  passing  the  Bill 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Vice-Chancel  lor, 
that  the  strength  of  the  Court  at  that 
time  was  not  adequate  to  perform  the 
duties  required.  He  would  next  compare 
what  was  the  state  of  business  at  that 
time  with  the  state  of  business  at  present, 
and  he  thought  that  their  Lordships  could 
not  but  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  the 
business,  as  it  existed  in  1813,  called  for 
the  appointment  of  an  additional  judge, 
the  enormous  increase  of  business  since 
that  period  was  such  as  made  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  the  machinery,  as 
fixed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Bill,  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  a  manner  to  do  justice  to 


the  numerous  suitors  in  that  Court    He 
would  not  refer  their  Lordships  to  the  de- 
bates of  that  period,  for  it  was  enough  to 
know  that  Parliament  had  decided  thai 
the  measure  was  necessary ;  but  he  would 
refer  their  Lordships  to  a  statement  of  the 
business  before  the  Couru  at  different  pe- 
riods.    In    1810,   1811,  and  1812,   the 
average  number  of  causes  setdown  for  hear- 
ing was  540;  1820,  1821  and,  1822  ditto, 
945;  1832,  1833,  and  1834  ditto,  1,301. 
Those  causes  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  business  of  the  Court,   but   by  no 
means  constituted  the  whole.    The  next 
subject  was  petitions— 1810,   1811,  and 
1812,   the  average  number  of  petitions 
was  970;  1820,  1821,  and  1822,  diUo, 
1,487;    1832,    1833,    and   1834,  ditto, 
2,817.     A    similar    increase   had   taken 
place  in  appeals  from  the  other  branches  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. In  1810,  1811,  and  1812,  theaver- 
age  number  of  appeals  was  16;    1820, 
1821,  and  1822,  ditto,  42;   1832,1833, 
and  1834,  diUo,  55.    That  there  shoidd 
be  an  increase  of  appeals  after  the  creaUon 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court  was  an 
inevitable  consequence.    It  was  pro[^e- 
sied  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  that  the  et 
feet  of  passing  that  measure  would  be  to 
make  the  Lord  Chancellor  a  Judge  of 
Appeal  only ;  and  he  would  cease  to  be  a 
judge    in    original  causes.      With  some 
trifling    exceptions,    that    prophecy  had 
been   fulfilled ;    and   from   that    time  it 
might  be  truly  said,  that  the  business  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor   in    the    Court   of 
Chancery  had  been  to  review  the  judg- 
ments pronounced  in  the  two  other  branches 
of  the  Court.  It  was  not  upon  appeals  and 
petitions  only  that  the  Chancellor  was 
engaged,  and  which  constituted  a  large 
proportion  of  the  business  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery ;  but  another  important  part 
of  his  duty  was  the  bearing  of  motions. 
It  was  well  known  that  some  of  the  most 
important  questions  which  arose  between 
suitors  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  were 
discussed  and  decided  upon  motions.    It 
was  made  a  matter  of  complaint  in  I«ord 
Eldon's  time,  that  the  parties  arranged 
among  themselves,  or  so  managed  their 
pleadings,  as  to  bring  the  real  merits  of 
the  question  before  the  Court  upon  mo- 
tion.    It  was  an  extremely  inconvenient 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  one  not  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  interest  of  the  suitor; 
but  parties  who  had  great  and  important 
interests  at  stake,  if  thejt  could  Mi  hate 
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Ae  doors  of  tbe  Conrt  open  to  them  upon 
the  hearing  of  the  cause,  would  naturally 
adopt  any  course  to  obtain  a  judicial 
opinion,  by  whrch  their  rights  were  to  be 
regulated.  On  a  former  occasion,  he 
also  called  their  Lordships*  attention  to  a 
most  striking  result  of  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  state  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
Acoantant-General  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. In  the  year  1812  it  appeared  that 
the  money  standing  in  the  name  of  the 
Accotrntant-Oeneral  was  28,137 ,000Z.;  and 
that  that  money  stood  to  the  account  of 
6,266  causes.  It  appeared  that  the  sum 
m  the  hands  of  the  Accountant-General, 
«p  to  the  present  period,  was  39,780,000/., 
and  that  that  money  stood  to  the  account 
of  10,227  causes.  But  was  all  this  money 
locked  up  awaiting  the  decision  of  the 
Court?  Not  so.  The  money  so  locked 
up,  constituted  but  a  very  small  part  of 
this  enormous  sum.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  money  from  which  the 
SQitors  derived  great  and  unmixed  benefit. 
Sometimes  from  necessity,  sometimes  from 
choice,  parties  had  resorted  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery  for  a  security  of  their  money, 
and  for  a  due  administration  of  the  funds. 
This  was  done  in  cases  of  infancy,  in 
cases  of  persons  labouring  under  disabi- 
lities*  and  in  those  various  and  compli- 
cated cases  affecting  individuals  or  fami- 
lies, in  which  those  acting  for  them 
thought  it  expedient  to  put  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  under  the  direction  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  machinery 
of  the  Bill  which  constituted  the  Accountant 
deneral's  office  was  so  perfect,  the  system 
of  tbe  office  was  so  secure,  that  persons  so 
sitoated  could  not  possibly  possess  a 
place  of  deposit  more  perfectly  free  from 
danger.  Although  a  small  portion  of  this 
money  was  matter  of  contest,  still  the 
increase  of  this  fund  showed  to  what  ex- 
teat  that  particular  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness which  gave  rise  to  this  fund  had 
increased— great  as  had  been  the  increase 
of  business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he 
believed  that  if  the  Court  were  put  upon  a 
footing  which  would  insure  to  the  suitors 
a  spesdy  determination  of  their  suits, 
there  would  be  a  much  greater  resort  to 
it  Parties  who  had  rights  to  establish 
and  objections  to  .enforce,  were  deterred 
from  coming  to  the  Court,  and  either 
compromised  their  suits  or  abandoned 
their  rights  altogether;  not  because  they 
thought  the  nltimate  result  would  be 
against  them,  but  because  the  vexation 
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they  would  have  to  experience  before  the 
question  was  brought  to  a  judicial  deci- 
sion induced  them  to  compromise  or 
abandon  their  rights  rather  than  en- 
counter such  evils.  When  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Bill  passed,  it  was  supposed 
that  great  facilities  would  be  given  to  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Chancery,  and 
their  Lordships  would  find,  on  a  reference 
to  figures,  that  the  hope  of  such  a  result 
brought  a  great  number  of  new  suitors 
into  the  Court.  He  had  already  stated,  that 
the  average  number  of  causes  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  for  the  three  years  previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
Bill  was  540,  and  that  the  average  for 
the  three  succeeding  years  was  717.  But 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  Bills  filed 
in  Chancery  was  still  more  striking.  On 
referring  to  the  returns,  he  found  that 
the  average  number  of  Bills  filed  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  the  five  years  pre- 
ceding the  Establishment  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Court  was  1 ,830 ;  in  the  dve 
succeeding  years  2,236,  and  in  the  last 
year  2,563.  This  great  increase  in  the 
business  of  the  Court  was  mainly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  removal  of  that  dread  of 
delay  which  had  existed  previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Bill.  So 
much  then  for  the  period  of  1813.  In 
1823,  notwithstanding  that  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Bill  had  then  been  in  opera- 
tion for  ten  years,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  such  an  accumulation  in  the  judicial 
business  of  that  House,  that  their  Lord- 
ships appointed  a  Select  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  cause  of  it,  and,  if  possible, 
to  devise  a  remedy.  It  appeared  from 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  so  appointed, 
that  there  was  at  that  time  an  arrear  of 
five  years  of  appeals.  That  was  to  say, 
that  an  appellant  or  a  respondent  who 
had  been  under  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  their  Lordships  for  the  redress  of  a 
supposed  erroneous  decision  in  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  had, 
after  presenting  the  appeal,  to  wait  five 
years  before  his  case  could  possibly  be 
heard.  It  was  no  wonder  that  such  a 
state  of  things  should  induce  their  Lord- 
ships to  institute  an  investigation,  with 
the  view  of  discovering  the  cause  of  this 
arrear,  and,  if  possible,  of  devising  a 
remedy  for  it.  What  was  the  result  of 
the  inquiry?  The  Select  Committee 
stated  in  their  Report,  '*  There  is  now  a 
manifest  impossibility  that  any  person 
holding  the  Great  Seal  can^  find  the  time 
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required  for  tbe  business  of  the  Court  of 
Chanrery  and  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
for  all  the  other  great  and  arduous  duties 
vhich  are  attached  to  his  high  ofiice." 
The  fact  was,  that  since  the  passing  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  Bill  these  duties  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  had  not  only  been  not 
diminished,  but  had  greatly  increased,  in 
consequence  of  the  vast  influx  of  additional 
suitors,  which  the  hope  of  a  speedier  ad- 
ministration of  justice  had  brought  into 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  What  was  the 
remedy  suggested  by  their  Lordships' 
Committee  in  1823,  and  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  House  ?  It  was  in  a  great 
measure  a  temporary  expedient,  and  one 
which  although  justified  by  the  great  pres- 
sure of  the  arrears  then  before  the  House, 
was  one  which  he  thought  they  would  be 
slow  to  adopt  as  a  permanent  plan.  Tbe 
plan  recommended  and  adopted  was,  that 
m  the  highest  Appellate  Court  in  the 
Kingdom,  namely,  in  that  House,  the 
highest   officer  of   the    law    should    not 

I  preside,  but  that  others  should  be  se- 
ected  for  the  purpose  of  performing  those 
duties  which  undoubtedly  ought  only  to  be 
discharged  by  the  highest  legal  officer 
appointed  under  the  Crown.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say,  that  the  individuals  selected 
on  that  occasion,  and  who  afterwards  de- 
voted so  much  of  their  time  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  that  House,  were  not 
as  well  qualified  to  perform  the  new  duties 
imposed  upon  them  as  any  men  could 
possibly  be.  But  it  was  not,  in  his  opin- 
ion, becoming  or  fit,  that  in  the  highest 
Court  of  Appellate  Jurisdiction,  the  indi- 
vidual presiding  should  be  any  other  than 
the  highest  judicial  officer  under  the 
Crown.  Great  assistance  was  undoubtedly 
derived  from  the  exertions  of  the  individu- 
als who  were  selected  in  1823.  Their 
Lordships  would  all  remember  bow  Lord 
Gifibrd  had  applied  himself  to  the  task,  and 
the  great  labour  he  underwent,  presiding 
in  that  House  from  ten  till  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  Rolls  Court  from  six  to  ten 
in  the  evening — (his  was  a  degree  of  exer- 
tion greatly  more  than  any  human  being 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  perform — 
ereatly  more  than  any  human  mind  could 
bear  or  any  human  strength  sustain.  Be- 
cause their  Lordships  must  remember,  that 
severe  as  a  Judge's  labour  might  be  whilst 
he  sat  in  open  Court,  his  duties  by  no 
means  ceased  when  he  left  the  Bench,  A 
great  and  important  part  of  the  duties  of 
a  Judge  was  to  deliberate  on  the  argu- 


ments he  had  heard  advaooed  bf  cooned 
in  Court,  to  investigate  tbe  authorities 
quoted,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  make 
himself  master  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case 
brought  forward  for  his  decision.  If  a 
Judge  were  called  upon  to  sit  from  teo  in 
the  morning  till  ten  at  night,  it  was  per- 
fectly impossible  that  he  could  have  any 
time  left  for  the  discharge  of  tbeae  ins- 
portant  duties.  Such,  however,  wag  tbe 
expedient  to  which  the  House  resorted  ia 
1823.  It  in  a  great  degree  answered  tbe 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  because 
the  House  was  then  enabled  to  sit  every 
day  in  Its  judicial  capacity,  or  at  least  to 
sit  five  days  a-week,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
presiding  on  three  days,  and  the  Lord 
Speaker  (as  he  was  called)  on  two.  Tbe 
result  was,  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time  the  assistance  of  the 
additional  Judges  was  not  so  largely  called 
for,  and  not  so  freely  used ;  and  although 
from  the  year  1823  down  to  1835,  there 
had  been  no  one  case  in  which  some  as- 
sistance had  not  been  afibrded  to  the 
officer  holding  the  Great  Seal,  in  tbe  ad- 
ministration of  the  appellate  jurisdictioo 
of  that  House,  of  late  years  that  assist- 
ance had  become  comparatively  small, 
and  at  no  period  had  it  been  so  great  as 
in  the  time  of  Lord  Gifibrd.  Of  arreart 
in  that  House  there  were  now  compara- 
tively none,  and  their  reductioo  mights  in 
a  great  degree,  be  attributed  to  the  assist- 
ance which  their  Lordships  had  derived 
from  two  noble  and  learned  Lords  who 
had  no  other  judicial  functions  to  perform 
— who  were  therefore  enabled  to  devote 
the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  their  tinsft 
to  the  judicial  business  of  the  House,  and 
who,  by  devoting  so  much  of  their  time  to 
that  business,  had  conferred  a  great  bene* 
fit  upon  tbe  public.  It  was  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  those  noble  and  learned  Lords 
(one  of  whom  he  saw  present)  that  the 
arrears  were  at  that  moment  so  much  re- 
duced. Could  any  fact  more  strongly 
prove  the  propriety  of  the  suggestion  hi 
took  the  liberty  of  making  to  Uieir  Lord*' 
ships?  How  was  it  that  the  arrears  bad 
been  so  much  subdued  ?  Was  it  not  be- 
cause there  happened  to  be  in  the  Houft 
noble  and  learned  Lords  not  attached  to 
any  other  Court,  and  who  consequeatly 
had  it  in  their  power  to  devote  the  whole 
of  their  time  to  the  judicial  business  of 
that  House  ?  As  far,  then,  as  that  House 
was  concerned,  he  considered  that  the  ex* 
periment  embodied  in  the  present  Bill  had 
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been  tuAj  tried.  Haring,  by  a  statement 
of  %ure8,  shown  the  state  of  business  in 
that  House  at  the  two  periods  to  which 
be  had  directed  their  Lordships'  attention, 
he  would  now  shortly  state  what  was  the 
arrear  of  business  in  the  Court  of  Chan* 
eery.  Here,  again,  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  stating,  that  the  eiertions  of  those 
wbo  had  preceded  him  had  been  such  as 
completely  to  subdue  the  arrear  which, 
during  the  previous  thirty  years  of  his  ex- 
perience, he  had  known  to  exist  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Of  appeals  (Vom  the 
other  branches  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
pending  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  there 
were  now  none;  because,  from  the  Return 
made  up  to  the  last  day  of  last  Michael- 
mas Term,  there  then  appeared  to  be  only 
nine  cases  in  arrear ;  and  he  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  state,  that  the  case  which  he 
heard  on  Saturday  last  was  within  three 
of  the  end  of  the  list  brought  forward  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  Term.  Of 
the  business,  therefore,  at  present  pending 
before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  it  might  be 
said  that  there  was  no  arrear.  He  stated 
this  fhct,  to  enable  their  Lordships  to 
come  to  this  conclusion — that  if  there 
were  a  Judge  whose  sole  duty  should  be 
to  attend  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that 
Judge  would  not  only  be  able  to  dispose 
of  M  the  appellate  cases  that  could  be 
brought  before  him,  but  would  also  have 
it  in  his  power  to  devote  a  large  portion 
of  his  time  to  the  hearing  of  original  busi- 
ness, which  now,  and  ever  since  the  year 
1813,  had  been  exclusively  heard  l>y  the 
other  branches  of  the  Court.  Of  original 
causes  in  Chancery,  now  in  arrear,  ready 
ibr  hearing,  and  waiting  to  be  heard,  there 
were  between  700  and  800 ;  and  looking 
at  the  average  number  of  causes  deter- 
mined,and  the  average  numberof  causes  set 
down  for  hearing,  it  was  obvious  that  this 
arrear  must  go  on  increasing,  unless  some 
step  were  taken  to  prevent  it.  Duringthelast 
three  years,  the  average  number  of  original 
causes  heard  and  determined  was  1,158  ; 
the  average  number  of  causes  set  down  for 
hearing  within  the  same  period  was  1,340. 
So  -diat,  with  an  existing  arrear  of  700 
eaoses,  their  Lordships  had  this  additional 
fact  before  them,  that  the  average  number 
of  causes  heard  for  the  last  three  years 
had  AiHen  very  considerably  short  of  the 
aamber  set  down  (br  hearing.  Did  not 
this  Ytate  of  things  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
eery  require  some  remedy  ?  Why  should 
tkey  deiy  td  the  suitors  in  that  Court  the 


right  of  having  their  causes  heard  without 
delay  ?  If  the  arrear  had  arisen  from  the 
temporary  illness  of  the  Judge,  or  from 
any  other  accidental  cause,  the  case  would 
be  diflferent;  but  when  it  was  found,  from 
the  general  business  of  the  Court,  that 
there  was  no  probability  of  subduing  the 
arrear,  he  was  sure  their  Lordships  would 
agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  this  was 
a  state  of  things  which  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  continue.  But  the  Bill  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  introduce  to  their 
Lordships*  notice  was  not  limited  to  the 
business  of  that  House,  or  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  It  related  to  another  and  a 
most  important  branch  of  the  judicial 
business  of  the  country,  which  was  trans- 
acted before  the  Privy  Council.  Their 
Lordships  were  aware  that  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil was  the  Court  of  dernier  retort  for  all 
the  British  colonies.  In  that  Court  only 
could  the  appeals  from  the  judgments  of 
the  courts  of  justice  in  the  colonies  be 
heard  and  adjudicated,  and  their  Lord- 
ships were  aware  also  that  some  very  im- 
portant alterations  had  of  late  years  been 
made  in  the  law,  by  which  the  Privy 
Council  had  many  other  very  important 
duties  to  perform!  II  addition  to  bearing 
colonial  appeals.  The  Court  of  Delegates 
was,  as  their  Lordships  perhaps  recol- 
lected, altogether  abolished  ;  so  also  was 
the  Vice- Admiralty  Court ;  and  the  duties 
which  had  formerly  been  performed  by 
those  Courts  were  now  transferred  to  the 
Privy  Council ;  so  that  at  present  that 
Court  exercised  one  of  the  most  impoKant 
jurisdictions  in  the  kingdom.  Now,  when 
this  was  taken  into  consideration,  it  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  say,  that 
there  was  a  great  want  of  professional  aid 
in  (he  Court  of  Privy  Council,  and  this 
want  was  felt  when  the  Houses  of  Legis- 
lature passed  the  Bill  establbhing  the  Ju- 
dicial Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
This  Judicial  Committee  was  composed  of 
the  Judges  of  the  law  courts  and  other 
functionaries,  highly  qualified  for  their 
duties;  but  when  their  Lordships  looked 
at  the  individuals  who  constituted  the 
Committee,  they  would  find  that  most  of 
them  had  so  much  business  to  attend  to 
in  their  own  Courts,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  them  to  find  time  to  attend  to 
the  new  duties  imposed  upon  them.  He 
might,  as  one  instance  of  this  evil,  quote 
the  case  of  the  Vice- Chancellor,  whose 
Court  was  full  of  business,  and  who  was 
under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  his  owa 
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Court  in  order  to  attend  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  Now 
this  was  not  a  fair  administration  of  just- 
ice. It  was,  perhaps,  in  favour  of  the 
suits  in  the  Privy  Council,  but  it  was  un- 
fair to  the  Chancery  suitors,  because  the 
Vice-Chancellor  was  under  the  necessity 
of  neglecting  his  Court.  The  Bill,  how- 
ever, which  he  had  the  honour  to  propose, 
provided  for  all  these  evils.  It  was  in  the 
highest  degree  important  that  some  one 
person,  whose  habits  and  knowledge  of 
the  law  fitted  him  for  such  an  office,  should 
be  appointed  to  take  the  lead  in  the  Privy 
Council.  The  present  Chief  of  that  Court 
was  not  a  lawyer,  and  it  was  necessary, 
not  only  that  its  chief  should  be  a  lawyer, 
but  also  that  he  should  be  the  most  emi- 
nent lawyer  that  could  be  procured ;  for, 
considering  that  that  Court  was  the  highest 
Court  of  Appeal  for  all  colonial  business, 
nothing,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  spared 
which  could  add  weight  and  authority  to 
its  decisions.  How  was  that  object  to  be 
accomplished?  In  that  House  their  Lord- 
ships were  determined  to  have  the  highest 
law-officer  to  preside ;  so  also  was  it  re- 
quisite, nay,  essential,  that  an  equally 
high  authority  should  preside  in  the  rrivy 
Council,  for  where  else  ought  the  highest 
law  authority  to  sit,  but  in  those  Courts 
from  whose  decisions  there  was  no  appeal? 
If  their  Lordships  adopted  that  view  of 
the  case,  he  was  convinced  that  thence- 
forward no  arrears  of  business  could  ever 
occur,  either  in  that  House  or  in  the  Privy 
Council.  It  was  therefore  obvious,  under 
this  manner  of  looking  at  the  question, 
that  the  only  course  left  for  their  Lord- 
ships to  adopt  was,  to  make  the  Lord 
Chancellor  for  the  time  being  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  both  in  that 
House  and"  in  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council.  The  only  difficulty 
was,  whether  the  same  roan  who  presided 
over  these  two  Courts  would  be  able  to 
find  time  to  attend  to  any  other  duties.  It 
was  impossible  to  look  at  the  Reports 
upon  the  state  of  the  Courts,  and  not  at 
once  see  that  the  President  of  Appeals 
could  not,  by  possibillity,  find  time  for 
other  duties;  indeed,  the  great  apprehen- 
sion he  entertained  was,  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  find  time  to  attend  to  both 
his  appellate  jurisdictions — namely,  his 
duties  in  that  House  and  in  the  Privy 
Council.  In  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  at 
present  constituted,  the  great  difficulty 
was  to  find  time  to  hear  original  causes ; 


the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  was 
most  amply  provided  for.    He  had  stated 
in  the  outset  of  his  speech,  that  from  the 
year  1813  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  not 
heard  any  original  matter  in  his  Court, 
except  by  accident.     The  cause  of  this 
was  partly  owing  to  his  having  other  da- 
ties   to  perform  in   his  Court,  and  also 
partly  to  his  duties  in  that  House.  During 
the  course  of  last  year,  whilst  the  Great 
Seal  was  in  Commission,  two  days  a-week 
only  were  devoted  to  the  hearing  of  ap- 
peals from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
those  two  days  proved  sufficient  not  only 
to  keep  down  arrears,  but  also  to  reduce 
the   arrears  which  had  accumulated,  so 
that  at  present  there  were  no  real  arrears. 
If,  therefore,  the  time  which  had  been  de- 
voted to  the  hearing  of  appeals  had  proved 
sufficient  for  that  purpose,  it  followed,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  have 
time  to  bestow  upon  the  hearing  of  ori- 
ginal causes.     His  reason  for  saying  this 
was,  that  though  the  chief  Judge  in  Equity 
might  hear  a  great  number  of  causes,  yet 
if  the  doors  of  justice  were  opened  wider 
there  would  be  a  great  increase  of  busi- 
ness.     At  present,  a  great  number  of 
causes  were  kept  out  of  Court  by  the  im- 
possibility of  hearing  them,  and  of  doing 
justice  in  them.     For  the  present,  he  was 
disposed  to  try  bow  far  the  three  Judges 
in  Equity  would  be  able  to  keep  down  the 
business  in  their  respective  Courts ;  and 
it  was  a  part  of  the  Bill  which  he  now  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  that  it  should  be 
tried,  whether  one  Judge  was  sufficient 
for  the  Court  of  Chancery,   and   three 
Judges  in  the  other  branches  of  Equity. 
That  brought  him  to  the  consideration  of 
an  important  subject.     The  appeals  from 
the  Roll's  Court,  as  their  Lordships  were 
aware,   and   from  the  Vice-ChanceUor's 
Court,  came  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
it  had  been  suggested,  that  the  way  to  re- 
lieve the  Chancellor  was  to  take  away  all 
intermediate  appeals  from  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  send  them  up  directly  to 
their  Lordships'  House ;  so  that,  in  whatever 
branch  of  the  Courts  of  Equity  the  causes 
were  decided,  the  appeals  should  lie  to 
their  Lordships'  House  alone.     Now,  if 
that  House  possessed  the  essential  requi- 
sites of  a  court  of  justice,  and  was  open 
all  the  year,  and  at  the  same  periods  that 
the  other  Courts  were  open,  he,  for  one, 
should  not  have  objected  to  such  a  pro- 
position.    But  in  its  present  condition 
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soch  a  measare  would  literally  choke  their 
Lordships'  House  with  the  influx  of  busi- 
ness. He  might  select  one  case  in  illus- 
tration of  this  fact.  Their  Lordships  would , 
by  this  arrangement,  ha?e  to  perform  not 
only  their  own  judicial  business,  but  also 
all  that  portion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
business  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  transacting  from  the  year  1813.  The 
average  number  of  appeals  which  came 
every  year  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
the  House  of  Lords  was  seven.  The 
average  number  of  appeals  which  went 
from  the  lower  Courts  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  fifty-five.  Of  the  seven 
appeals  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  there  were  two  only 
amongst  them  of  the  fifty-five  appeals 
fifom  the  minor  Courts,  so  that  fifty-three 
of  them  were  disposed  of  finally  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  whose  judgments  were 
consequently  not  found  fault  with  by  the 
soitors.  Now,  supposing  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
abolished,  those  fifty-three  cases  would 
come  to  their  Lordships  at  once,  and  in 
addition  to  the  other  business  before  them. 
The  expense  also  of  hearing  appeals  in 
that  House  was  double  what  it  was  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  which  circumstance, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  would  be  de- 
cided iy  adverse  to  the  removal  of  those 
appeals  to  the  upper  Court,  Another  ob- 
jection to  the  transference  of  the  appeals 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  House 
of  Lords  was,  that  the  interlocutory  plead- 
ings and  matter  must  of  necessity  follow 
along  with  them ;  and  he  would  leave  it 
for  their  Lordships  to  decide  how  far  it 
would  be  possible  for  them  to  deal  with 
such  a  subject.  In  cases,  too,  where  a 
motion  might  be  improperly  granted  or 
refused,  parties  could  not  wait  until  the 
ensuing  Session  to  have  such  matters  re- 
heard and  decided.  The  rights  of  parties 
and  the  value  of  their  property  required 
that  they  should  have  the  means  of  cor- 
recting orders,  which  could  not  be  carried 
into  effect  without  doing  them  very  great 
injustice.  If  the  House  were  constituted 
as  a  regular  court  of  justice,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  it  to  take  upon  itself  half  of 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  not  only  as  it  now  existed,  but 
even  in  the  case  of  there  being  a  third 
Chancery  Court  hearing  original  business ; 
for  then  there  would  be  not  only  fifty-five 
appeals  coming  before  their  Lordships, 
Mt  one-third  of  that  number  in  addition, 
from  ibc  iioantity  of  business  done  in  the 
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third  Court.     It  was,   then,  utterly  im- 
possible that  the  appeal  business  could  be 
accomplished  in  that  House,  unless  the 
parties  were  to  go  through  the  interme* 
diate   appeal    in    the  Lord   Chancellor's 
Court.     These   objections  he  was  sure, 
had  never  been  contemplated  by  the  per- 
sons who  had  proposed  such  an  altera- 
tion.   There  now  only  remained  one  more 
point  upon   which  he   felt  it   necessary 
to  address  their  Lordships,  and  that  was 
respecting    the    proposed    alterations  in 
the  periods  during  which  their  Lordships 
sat  in  their  appellate  capacity.     It  was 
his  intention  to  propose  that  the  judicial 
functions  of  that  House  should  be  ex- 
tended throughout  what  was  termed  the 
judicial  year.     This  proposal  might  appear 
to  be  an  innovation  upon  the  constitutional 
form  of  that  House,  and  as  such,  open  to 
objection  ;  but  he  had  already,  in  his  for- 
mer observations  upon  this  subject,  pointed 
out  the  means  of  preventing  an  improper 
use  from  being  made  of  this  change  in  the 
periods  of  their  Lordships'  Session.      He 
should  moreover  propose  that  the  House 
be   summoned  to  their  duties  by   Royal 
Proclamation  immediately  upon  the  pro- 
rogation of  Parliament,  which  of  course 
would  continue  to  be  made  in  the  form  in 
which  it  now  was.     What  possible  danger 
or  constitutional  evils  could  result   from 
this  proposal  being  adopted  he  was  not 
able  to  conceive.      There   could  be  no 
ground  for  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  for   the  House  of 
Lords  would  be  prohibited  by  statute  from 
entertaining  other  than  matters  relating  to 
appeal.     If  their  Lordships  should  be  of 
opinion  that  they  might  continue  to  sit 
upon  appeals  during  the  recess,  it  might 
perhaps  afford  them  some  satisfaction  to 
learn  that  it  would  not  now  be  done  for 
the   first  time.     Their   Lordships   might, 
perchance,  like  to  see  what  had  been  the 
practice  of  the  House  in  times  of  antiquity. 
It  might  be  proper  to  observe  in  this  place 
that  in  proposing  these  changes,   he  had 
gone  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  many  of 
his  own  friends,  and  also  to  those  of  many 
of  the  profession,  not  because  he  proposed 
too  much,    but  because  he  proposed  too 
little  ;   because,  in  short,  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  convert  that  House  into  a  Court 
of  Justice  altogether.     He  had  ^aid,  that 
the  alterations  suggested  by  him  were  not 
altogether  new,  and  he  would  refer  their 
Lordships  back  to  the  time  of  Edward  3rd 
in  the  l4th  year  of  whose  reign  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed^  by  which  it  waa 
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enacted,  that  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
hear  petitions  from  Chancery  suitors,  (for 
be  it  observed,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery 
was  as  much  complained  of  then,  as  it 
ever  had  been  since,)  during  those  times 
that  the  Houses  of  Leg:i8lature  were  not 
sitting,  and  for  this  purpose  one  Prelate, 
two  £arls,  and  two  Barons^  were  appointed 
to  hear  petitions,  and  to  have  power  to 
judge  and  to  decide  upon  the  matters 
therein  contained  ;  but  that  if  such  matters 
should  prove  too  difficult  for  them  to  ex- 
ercise their  judgment  upon,  they  were  at 
liberty  to  leave  them  for  the  general  de- 
cision of  the  House,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  power  given  to  them  of  judging  and 
deciding  was  absolute.  If,  therefore,  he 
should  be  asked  how  and  in  what  manner 
the  judicial  powers  of  that  House  origin- 
ated, he  should  reply,  in  the  Crown ;  and 
he  hoped  that  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  subject  the  House  to  that  summons  of 
the  Crown  for  the  purpose  of  judicating 
and  also  of  suffering  the  House  to  dis- 
continue and  dissolve  their  sittings  by 
proclamation.  His  main  object  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  his  deliberations 
upon  the  subject  of  this  Bill  had  been  to 
adapt  the  changes  which  he  had  to  pro- 
pose to  the  institutions  which  he  found  in 
existence,  and  the  very  last  thing  that 
ever  entered  his  nrnd  was  to  introduce 
any  innovations  whereby  those  institutions 
would  in  any  way  be  endangered.  He  had 
religiously  abstained  from  proposing  to  do 
more  than  he  felt  necessary,  but  what  was 
contained  in  his  Bill,  was,  in  his  opinion, 
absolutely  essential  to  the  due  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  suitors  of  the  empire.  He  should 
trouble  their  Lordships  no  further,  but 
should  submit  the  Bill  for  a  second  read- 
ing, in  the  hopes  that  they  would  consent 
to  its  being  read,  in  which  case,  he  would 
then  enter  at  large  upon  the  details  in  the 
Committee.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
concluded  by  moving  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  said,  it  was  a  duty 
which  he  owed  to  the  House,  to  the 
country,  and,  in  some  sort,  to  himself, 
that  he  should  state  fully  and  completely 
the  opinions  which  he  entertained  with 
reference  to  the  measure,  the  second  read- 
ing of  which  had  just  been  moved  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  woolsack. 
He  should  state  his  opinions  and  views 
shortly  and  simply,  entreating  the  House 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  measure  now 
imdir  ^aiifid«ratigo  bad  reference  to  the 


prompt  and  effectual  admioistratioa  of 
justice,  and  that  it  was  a  question  upon 
which  all  party  considerations  ought  to 
be  set  aside ;  it  was  a  question  in  which  all 
had  a  common  interest*  He  was  hap|>y 
to  state,  that  in  approaching  the  consider- 
ation of  this  measure,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  urge  anything  of  a 
political  character ;  on  the  contrary,  wh^it 
he  had  to  state  were  circumstances  which 
presented  themselves  clearly  to  the  mind  of 
every  well-informed  and  sensible  man.  Hm 
was,  however,  compelled  to  state  (and  he 
did  so  with  extreme  regret,)  notwithstand- 
ing the  unfeigned  respect  which  he  enters 
tained  for  the  abilities,  the  talents,  and  the 
learning,  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
on  the  Woolsack,  he  was  compelled  to 
differ  from  him  as  to  the  conclusione  to 
which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
arrived  on  this  particular  measure.  He 
(Lord  Lyndhurst)  objected  to  it  in  point 
of  principle.  A  considerable  time  had 
elapsed  since  the  Bill  had  been  laid  on 
the  table  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend ; 
and  since  it  had  been  printed^  he  (Lord 
Lyndhurst)  had  had  an  opportunity  not 
only  of  considering  it  himself,  but  of  coo- 
ferring  upon  the  subject  with  different 
Members  of  the  profession  of  all  political 
parties,  and  he  had  not  found  a  single  in* 
dividual  who  had  approved  of  the  measure 
of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  said,  that 
although  there  were  two  Bills  on  the  table, 
yet  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  one 
measure,  and  that  measure  was  one  of  a 
simple  description — it  was  to  divide  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor  into  two  parts— 
not  separating  the  political  from  the  ju- 
dicial functions;  but  to  divide  the  judicial 
functions  into  two  parts,  and  to  attach  to 
one  of  those  parts  the  political  duties 
which  now  attached  to  that  high  and  impor- 
tant office.  The  judicial  duties  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,accordingto  hisnobleand  learn- 
ed Friend's  plan,  was  to  preside  at  the  hear* 
ing  of  appeals  in  the  House,  and  to  preside 
whenever  the  Lord  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil could  not  dispense  with  his  services  at 
the  hearing  of  appeals  before  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  Now, 
if  alFthe  difficult,  perplexing,  and  laborioua 
duties  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  were  to  be 
detached  from  the  office  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, he  should  much  wish  to  knoir 
what  provision  the  other  House  of  Parita* 
ment  would  be  likely  to  make  for  the 
person  who  was  to  perform  the  dutiea 
which  would  remaiut    Wai  it  likel)r»  ht 
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miitl  iiiqiiiray  llmt  the  other  Hense  of 
I^rHament  would  awent  (o  such  a  pro- 
vkmk  a$  wook)  iasiire  the  flerviceB  or  an 
iadividoal  posesaing  those  high  taleoU 
and  legal  qualifications  as  wer^essential 
to  the  due  and  efficient  performance 
of  those  duties  t  If  the  office  were 
striked  of  the  laborious  part  of  those  du- 
tkJfk  would  doubtless  be  less  endowed ; 
and  could  it  be  supposed  that  a  person 
like  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  oppo- 
site (Lord  Langdale)  would  abandon  his 
certain  tenure  of  the  office  of  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  or  thattheViee-Chancellor  would 
surrender  his  office,  for  one  so  shorn  and 
cut  down,  and  of  the  precarious  character 
which  that  of  Chancellor  would  be  ?  It 
might  be  said,  that  an  example  to  the 
contrary  had  recently  occurred — he 
alluded  to  the  case  or  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  who  had  abandoned, 
fipom  a  aenee  of  public  duty,  the  possession 
of  the  highest  rank  in  the  profession,  to 
hold  a  situation  of  precarious  character. 
But  the  circumstances  which  followed  had 
not  been  such  as  to  be  likely  to  lead  others 
to  follow  a  similar  course.  He  repeated, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  a  person 
holding  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls  to 
take  the|>recarious  situation  proposed  to  be 
created  by  this  BilL  And  what,  he  would  here 
iaquire,  were  lobe thejudicial  duties  the  new 
fanctjonary  would  have  to  perform?  Now  he 
(Lord  Lyndhurst)  had  looked  into  papers 
nowuponthetabte,had  made  inquiries,  and 
had  ascertained  the  fact  that  fourteen  or 
fifteen  appeals  in  equity  cases  were  all 
the  appeals  that  for  an  average  of  some 
years  had  been  decided  by  their  Lord- 
ships' House.  Now  in  the  courts  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the  Vice  Chancellor 
men  presided  selected  from  the  highest  ranks 
ia  the  profession,  and  who,  since  their  ele- 
vation to  the  Bench,  had  their  minds  con- 
stantly engaged  in  discussing  the  great 
principles  of  equity, — daily  and  hourly 
dealing  with  those  principles, — conversant 
with  details, — their  minds  by  practice  in- 
vigorated,—*their  faculties  sharpened,  and 
their  powers  thus  every  hour  improved. 
Suck  was  and  would  be  the  character  of 
the  inferior  judges  in  equity ;  and  what 
would  be  the  character  of  the  Judge  of 
Appeal  ?  He  also  would  be  selected  from 
the  highest  ranks  of  the  legal  profession ; 
he  doubtless  would  be  a  man  of  the  same 
capactty — the  same  powers  of  mind ;  but 
every  member  of  the  profession  must  know 
that  tho  intricacies,  the  subtleties  of  equity, 
imt  iiflftailtict  Mt  depending  on  statutes ; 


and  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  eren  such 
a  man  could  have  bis  intellects  kept  alive, 
his  faculties  sharpened,  his  mind  mvigor- 
ated  by  having  to  decide  fourteen  or  fifteen 
appeals  in  this  House,  and  one  or  two  ap* 
peals  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  ?      And  what  would  be 
the  result  of  such  an  arrangement  ?  Why, 
that  the  appellate  judge  would  become  in- 
ferior to  those  whose  judgments  he  was 
called  upon  to  overturn.     Could  anything 
be  more  dangerous  in  practice,  would  sui- 
tors be  satisfied,  would  the  profession  have 
confidence  ?     No,  the  evils  would  be  as 
great  in  truth  as  in  reality.      Look  to  this 
House;    it   was  to  the  discharge   of  its 
judicial  functions  that  it  owed  the  cha« 
j  racter  which  it  had  long,  and  he  trusted 
I  would  ever  maintain.     It  was  of  the  ut- 
!  most  importance    that    it  should  main- 
!  tain    that    high    station    in    the    confi- 
dence of  suitors,  the  profession,  and  the 
i  country,  in  which  it  had  so  long  s'.ood. 
That  character  must  depend  on  the  confi- 
dence which   the  country  placed  in  the 
I  noble  and  learned  Lord  who  sat  at  the 
Table  to  hear  and  dispose  of  appeals,  and 
ifhe  fell  in  public  estimation  and  in  public 
opinion,  their    Lordships  would  fall  with 
him.      Let,  then,    the   House  take  care 
not  to  put  in  hazard,  still  less  to  sacrifice 
the  confidence  so    long  enjoyed.      The 
;  inevitable  tendency   of    this    ill- foreseen 
measure    would    put    that    character    in 
jeopardy.     The  Bill  provided,  that  the  new 
functionary  was  occasionally  to  have  the 
assistance  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the 
Vice-chancellor,  or  the  new  Chief  Judge 
I  in  Chancery.     He  doubtless  commenced 
with  occasionally  calling  for  that  assist- 
I  ance,  but,  eventually,  feeling  his  own  in- 
feriority,    the     practice    would    become 
habitual,  and  the  high  and  important  office 
I  he  held,  which  had  stood  so  high  in  the 
I  confidence  of  the  people,  would  soon  sink 
in  public  estimation.     Would  this  measure 
be  efiectual  even  for  the  objects  to  which 
it  was  directed  ?     His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack  had  told  their 
Lordships,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery 
was  not  overwhelmed  with  business.     He 
admitted  the  fact,  and  all  his    noble  and 
learned  Friend's  conclusions  in  that  re- 
spect.    But  what  was  the  number  of  days 
which  on   an  average  was  sufficient  to 
transact  thejudicial  business  of  that  House? 
He  should  not  go  into  details,  but  he  would 
state  that  seventy  days  was  the  average 
number  for  the  last  fourteen  years  on  which 
the  House  had  sat  judicially.    His  noble 
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and  learned  Friend  had  prorided  in  one 
part  of  bis  Bill,  that  the  House  should  be 
enabled  to  sit  judicially  even  after  a  pro- 
rogation, under  a  proclamation,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Crown.  This  consequence 
would,  in  his  judgment,  follow ;  the  Chan- 
cellor during  the  Session  would  be  deeply 
engaged  in  legislative  business,  more  deeply 
as  a  politician,  would  take  a  more  active 
part  in  debate,  and  thus  his  legislative 
and  political  functions  would  be  brought 
into  great  activity,  while  his  judicial  func- 
tions would  lie  dormant  until  the  end 
of  the  Session.  Where  could  be  the 
necessity  of  the  House  sitting  judicially 
notwithstanding  its  prorogation?  Into 
this  he  had  taken  some  pains  to  inquire; 
and  also  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  the 
judicial  business  transacted  in  that  House. 
It  was  part  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend's  plan,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
being  liberated  from  the  duties  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  should  sit  six  days  in 
the  week.  Now,  he  found  from  the  Returns 
on  their  Lordships'  Table,  that  in  fourteen 
years  the  number  of  appeals  entered  were 
1,078,  being  an  average  of  about  seventy- 
seven  in  each  year;  and  he  knew  from 
eiperience  that  one-fifth  pf  those  ought  to 
be  deducted  as  going  off  on  points  of  form, 
or  in  consequence  of  private  arrangement, 
and  therefore  deducting  one-fifth,  sixty- 
two  appeals  would  be  the  average  actually 
entered  for  each  year.  The  next  question 
came — what  was  the  average  time  of  the 
sittings  necessary  to  dispose  of  those  cases  ? 
It  was  true  they  had  heard  of  a  case  in 
which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  was 
now  engaged,  being  likely  to  occupy  thirty 
days,  but  that  was  not  a  case  which  ought  to 
govern  general  legislation.  He  found  from 
the  Returns,  that,  during  the  period  of 
fourteen  years,  745  cases  had  been  decided 
in  836  days,  being  an  average  of  one  case 
a-day,  or  something  less.  And  therefore, 
according  to  that,  the  sixty-two  cases 
which  he  had  shown  to  be  the  average 
number  might  well  be  expected  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  as  many  days,  or  at  least  that 
seventy  days  in  each  Session  would  be 
sufficient  to  discharge  the  judicial  business 
of  that  House.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  had  adverted  to  the  assistance 
given  by  Lord  GifFord  to  Lord  Eldon  in 
that  House.  With  reference  to  that  as- 
sistance he  had  looked  to  the  Returns, 
and  he  found  that  in  1824  they  sat  eighty- 
four  days,  and  disposed  of  ninety-one 
cases ;  in  1825^  they  sat  ninety-two  days, 
find  disposed  of  ninety  cases.    They  sat 


only  five  days  in  the  week,  and  got  throogh 
an  arrear  of  business  which  in  1824 
amounted  to  upwards  of  212  cases.  This 
showed  how  unnecessary  it  was  to  provide 
for  the  judicial  sittings  of  the  House  after 
a  prorogation.  The  plan  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  was  not  new ;  it  had 
been  before  the  country  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  and  had  been  considered  by 
the  ablest  statesmen,  by  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  and  all  concurred  in 
pronouncingan  opinion  condemnatory  of  it. 
The  plan  had  been  suggested  in  the  time 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  of  whose  views  with  reference 
to  it  he  had  the  best  possible  authonty, 
that  of  Lord  Redesdale  himself,  not  in  a 
speech  that  might  have  been  misreported, 
but  in  a  book  he  held  in  his  hand  from  the 
pen  of  an  eminent  and  learned  lawyer, 
and  which  showed  that  the  subject  had 
received  their  consideration,  and  bad  been 
rejected  by  them  on  the  very  grounds  he 
would  now  state  to  the  House  : — 

"  And  the  remedy  proposed  was  one  whidi 
had  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  late 
Mr.  Pitt,  when  the  business  of  the  House  of 
Lords  appeared  likely  to  increase  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  require  some  additional  means  to 
enable  the  House  to  discharge  its  various  func- 
tions. He  wished  to  provide  against  the  evils 
which  this  increase  mightproduce,  and  which 
it  now  has  produced.  The  first  suggestion 
made  to  him  was,  to  separate  the  office  of 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  from  the  office 
of  Chancellor,  and  thus  to  enable  the  House 
to  sit  at  all  times  on  judicial  or  other  business, 
without  interfering  with  the  business  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  or  with  the  other  duties  of 
the  Chancellor.  But  to  this  these  three  pal* 
pable  objections  occurred:— Ist;  That  the 
person  who  should  preside  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  especially  as  the  Court  of  ultimate 
appeal,  ought  to  be  a  person  whose  education 
and  habits,  and  continued  practice  in  legal 
decision,  might  enable  him  to  give  assistance 
to  the  House,  in  the  discharge  of  its  judicial 
functions,  and  occasionally  in  its  legislative 
functions ;  that  a  man  so  qualified  would  not 
readily  give  up  the  office  either  of  Chancellor 
or  Chief  Justice,  or  his  pretensions  to  either  of 
those  offices,  for  such  new  office ;  and  that  if 
such  a  roan  could  be  found,  yet  exercising  no 
judicial  function  except  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  would  (whatever  might  have  been  his  know- 
ledge and  experience  before  his  appointment) 
gradually  lose  that  familiarity  with  business, 
which,  as  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  justly 
observes,  is  essential  to  its  prompt  and  steady 
despatch,  as  well  as  to  its  weight  and  authority 
in  public  opinion.  2nd.  That  if  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Lords  should  have  been  edu- 
cated, and  should  have  even  distinguished  him- 
self, in  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  could  not, 
in  that  office,  be  considered  as  the  bead  ot  the 
law  f  that  the  person  bearing  that  character  no 
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kmger  jirttidiBg  in  the  Court  of  ultimate 
appeal^  that  Court  would  therefore  sink  in 
authority,  if  not  in  dignity ;  and  the  uniformity 
of  decision,  which  has  resulted  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  head  of  the  law  in  that  tourt 
would  soon  be  lost.  3rd.  That  the  office  of 
Chancellor  would  suffer  in  point  of  dignity  and 
authority  in  its  judicial, character,  at  the  same 
time,  that  without  taking  from  it  other  im- 
portant  duties,  it  would  remain  the  first  Law 
Officer  of  the  Crown  and  the  responsible  ad- 
viser of  the  Crown,  though  not  or  the  Lords, 
in  matters  of  law — a  circumstance  which  might 
produce  the  most  distressing  conflictions  of 
legal  opinions,  and  probably  introduce  party 
contests  into  judicial  decisions/' 

AUasioD  had  been  made  \o  the  name  of 
another  distinsruished  individual — he  meant 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  It  did  so  happen 
that  men  of  all  parties  concurred  in  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  and  upon  the  same 
grounds.  He  found  the  opinion  of  that 
distinguished  lawyer  upon  this  subject 
expressed,  not  in  the  report  of  a  speech, 
but  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  that  cele- 
brated man  at  a  time  when  the  office  of  Vice- 
Chancellor  was  about  to  be  created.  He 
might  be  allowed,  he  hoped,  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  this  opinion  :•- 
**  If,  of  the  three  Judges,  said  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  who  are  to  preside  in  equity,  two  are 
to  have  the  law  of  the  Court  in  all  its  various 
branches  familiar  to  them,  and  kept  constantly 
in  their  view,  by  a  regular  uninterrupted  at- 
tendance in  Court,  and  the  third  is  onl^  to 
refresh  his  memory  by  'looking  back  into 
records  and  precedents  upon  particular  beads, 
just  so  as  to  enable  him  to  decide  in  the  course 
of  a  year  nine  or  ten  causes,  or  twice  that 
number,  which  may  happen  to  be  brought 
before  him  for  decision,  upon  appeals,  it  is 
very  obvious  that  this  effect  must,  in  process 
of  time  be  produced— the  appeal  will  he  from 
a  Judge,  a  perfect  master  of  the  law  he  is  to 
administer,  to  one  who  has  but  an  imperfect 
recollection  of  it.  Or  if  that  effect  shall  not 
really  have  been  produced,  there  will  always 
be  a  notion  prevailing  that  it  has.  The  suitor 
who  has  had  a  decree  in  his  favour,  and  who 
sees  it  reversed,  will  be  disposed  to  observe, 
that  the  Judge  of  the  most  experience  is  most 
likely  to  have  well  understood,  and  to  have 
properiy  decided  his  cause ;  and  the  appellant 
whose  appeal  had  been  unavailing  will  ooserve, 
that  it  IS  not  surprising  that  the  appellate 
Judge  should  have  had  so  much  deference  for 
his  superior  in  experience  and  ability,  though 
his  inferior  in  rank,  as  to  have  submitted 
to  him  his  own  opinion,  and  to  have  affirmed 
the  decree,  from  aeference  not  to  the  reasons 
of  the  judgment,  but  to  the  character  and 
authority  of  the  Judge.  When  it  has  been 
proposed  to  separate  the  offices  of  Lord  Chan- 
ceUcMT  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  has 
beea  always  objected,  to  such  an  expedient. 


that  as  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  C«tirt  of 

Appeal,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  the  person 
who  presides  in  it  should  have  his  knowledge 
of  the  law  kept  constantly  refreshed,  and  the 
habit  of  applying  its  rules  unrelaxed,  and  that 
this  can  be  secured  only  by  bis  being  in  the 
daily  habit  of  administering  justice  in  a 
subordinate  Court.'' 

And  thus  we  had  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Hard- 
wicke.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Lord  Redes- 
dale,  than  whom  no  better  equity  lawyer 
ever  existed,  all  concurring  in  the  impro- 
priety of  separating  the  important  func- 
tions exercised  by  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  this  realm.  He  had  other  au- 
thorities of  more  modern  date  in  support 
of  the  same  position.  In  the  debate  which 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  question  of  the  creation  of  a  Vice- 
Chancellor,  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls 
expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in  the 
views  taken  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and 
he  would  here  add  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Earl  not  now  in  his  place,  but  who 
had  so  long  graced  the  Woolsack,  had  in 
the  strongest  terms  possible  expressed  to 
him  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  his  entire  concur- 
rence in  the  view  of  this  subject  taken  by 
the  distinguished  authorities  to  whom  he 
had  referred.  He  had  the  authority  of 
another  individual  for  whom  he  entertamed 
the  highest  possible  respect — he  alluded 
to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  not  now  in 
his  place,  the  unfortunate  cause  of  whose 
absence,  he  in  common  with  their  Lord- 
ships deplored.  When  this  subject  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1830,  that  noble  and  learned  Lord  ex- 
pressed himself  in  terms  so  pointed,  that 
he  should  not  properly  discharge  his  duty 
if  he  did  not  brin^  them  under  the  con- 
sideration of  their  Lordships : — '*  He  said, 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor is  superior  to  all  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tions. If  the  Lord  Chancellor's  duties 
were  conBned  to  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  would  soon  become  a  mere 
Judge  of  Appeal ;  he  would  soon  cease  to 
be  what  the  Constitution  prescribed  he 
ought  to  be — the  first  lawj^er  in  the  coun- 
try. Even  as  a  Judge  of  Appeal  we  might 
set  him  up,  and  plant  him  on  the  Wool, 
sack ;  we  might  give  him  power ;  but  would 
he  have  any  authority  ?  would  he  satisfy 
the  Courts  below  ?  would  he  satisf^r  the 
suitor? — would  he  satisfy  the  profession? 
See  the  course  which  would  then  be  taken 
in  the  appointment  of  a  Lord  Chancellor.  He 
would  thenbechosen  because  he  was  acun* 
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hewa$a«kilfuldebaterin  the  House  of  Lords. 
Would  such  a  man  be  qualified  to  decide 
appeals  from  the  Vice-Chancellor,  from 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  ?  He  would  hear, 
and  he  would  iisteB*-4ie  would  diaoorer  a 
hole  to  pick  here,  a  word  to  carp  at  there 
—now  a  commentary  to  hazard — then  a 
remark  lo  risk — but  would  he  be  com- 
petent to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  a 
complicated  case?  Would  he  have  any 
confidence  in  himself?  Certainly  not,  be. 
cause  he  would  well  know  that  the  profes- 
sion had  no  confidence  in  him.  Such  a 
Lord  Chancellor,  he  engaged  to  say,  wonld 
confirm  at  least  nineteen  out  of  twenty  ap- 
peals. That  which  ought  to  he  the  last 
resort  of  suitors,  the  controller  of  judges, 
and  the  security  of  right,  the  power  of  the 
i^ppellate  jurisdiction,  would  exist  only  in 
name."  These  were  authorities  down  to 
the  present  time ;  and  he  invited  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack  to  cite 
any  authority  to  the  contrary  that  was 
entitled  to  or  deserved  any,  the  leMSst  con- 
sideration. He  was  not  disposed  to  leave 
the  subject  here.  He  did  not  mean  for  a 
moment  to  say  that  nothing  was  necessary 
to  he  done ;  he  did  not  mean  to  say,  that 
improvement  was  not  required.  When 
noble  Lords  came  into  office  so  far  back  as 
1830,  much  was  expected  on  this  head  from 
them.  They  had  previously  indulged  in 
attacks  upon  their  predecessors  for  not 
amending  the  Court  of  Chancery — for  not 
devising  some  means  of  getting  rid  of  the 
arrear  of  appeals;  and  they  came  into 
office,  if  not  under  an  express  pledge,  cer- 
tainly under  the  strongest  implied  pledge, 
that  they  would  do  that  which  they  had 
condemned  their  predecessors  for  having 
omitted.  How  had  that  pledge  been  ful- 
filled ?  Of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
now  absent  (Lord  Brougham)  he  wished 
to  speak  with  the  highest  respect.  He  had 
disposed  of  more  appeals  at  a  given  period 
than  any  Judge  who  had  preceded  him,  or 
any  who  could  succeed  him,  and  he  was 
now  sufferinff,  unfortunatelv,  the  conse. 
quences  of  that  labour,  tie  begged  he 
might  be  understood  as  nieaking  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord's  legislative  mea- 
sures only.  It  was  true  that  a  Bill  had 
been  brought  in  •  by  him  to  amend  the 
ministerial  offices  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, a  subject  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  present  question.  In  1833,  how- 
ever, the  first  measure  referring  to  this 
snbfect  was  proposed  and  laid  upon  the 
taUok    Though  that  measure  was  printed^ 
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yet  by  aome  meant  orodief  it  hftfl  n^sv^ 
got  into  circulation!  He  had  procured  a 
copy  of  it  by  pure  accident.  The  olgect 
of  that  Bill  was  to  establish  a  new  appel- 
late tribunal*  but  its  prorisiona  were  ef 
sudi  a  diaractor  as  to  induce  an  opmioii 
that  no  person  who  was  not  a  it  aubfeat 
for  the  administration  of  otte  of  the  powers 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  ever  have 
resorted  to  it.  He,  therefore^  was  not  sur- 
prised that  nothing  more  had  been  heard  of 
that  Bill.  In  1834  noUe  Lords  opposite 
presented  a  second  Bill«  which  was  nad  a 
first  time,  printed,  and  laid  upon  the  tMb* 
That  Bill  was  one  of  the  most  ingeniooa 
contrivances  that  ever  entered  into  the 
mind  of  man.  Its  object  was  to  transfer 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  this  House  to 
another  tribunal^  and  what  was  that? 
Why,  forsooth,  the  judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  a  tribunal  consisting  of 
two  or  three  common  law  Judges,  of  the 
Chief  Justice  in  Bankruptcy,  of  two  civi* 
lians ;  and  who  did  the  House  think  was 
to  be  the  president  ?  Why,  one  of  those 
sort  of  Chelsea  pensioners,  some  ex-Chan- 
cellor,  or  another.  Though  that  second 
Bill  was  printed,  it,  like  its  predecessor, 
was  abandoned ;  and  now  there  was  a  third 
measure,  which  was  neither  more  nor  leas 
than  the  old  measure  which  had  been  under 
the  consideration  of  the  profesuon  sixty 
years  ago,  and  which  during  that  period 
never  was  mentioned  without  beinff  scouted* 
This  was  the  manner  in  which  noble  Lords 
opposite  justified  the  attacks  in  whidi  they 
had  so  lone  indnlced  against  their  prede- 
cessors. He  had  already  stated,  that  a  great 
additional  judicial  power  was  required  to 
make  the  Court  of  Chancery  efficient^  and 
he  thought  it  was  a  monstix)U8  thing  that 
in  a  great  nation  like  this  there  shoiud  not 
be  a  judicial  establishment  so  strong  as  to 
enaue  it  to  hear  and  diiqiose  of  a  cause  m 
equity  the  moment  it  was  ripe  for  hearing. 
Viewing  the  question  in  that  lights  he 
(Lord  Lyndhurst),  with  the  permission  of 
that  House^  in  1830,  carried  through  a 
Bill  which  had  for  its  object  the  making  an 
additional  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
That  Bill  was  passed  with  the  entire  ap- 
probation of  this  House,  and  of  the  noUe 
and  learned  Lord  to  whom  he  had  alreaify 
alluded.  That  Bill  went  to  the  House  df 
Commons,  where  it  was^  indeed,  most 
roughly  handled,  and  its  author  treated 
with  anytliing  but  the  courtesy  which  he 
justly  expect^  from  an  unrefonned  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  said  to  be  imneoes* 
s^,  it  was  sp  stated  by  the  then  Afasler  ef 
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tUBoDi,  and  b^  die  Vkd-ChaactDor,  that 
reiy  Vke-Cbancellor  who,  when  examined 
belore  the  Chancery  Commission,  heing 
asked  if  three  Judges  were  not  sufficient  to 
transact  the  busineas  c^  that  Court,  ex- 
claimed in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself, 
''Oh,  no,  nor  three  angels."  He  knew 
not  whether  the  florid  appearance  of  the 
countenance  of  the  learned  Vice-Chancellor 
had  made  it  evident  to  the  House  that  he 
at  least  was  not  overworked,  but  at  all 
erentfl^  the  Commons  rejected  the  BilL 
He  must  now  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  few  data  as  to  the  number  of 
causes  disposed  of  bj  the  two  branches  of 
Uie  Court  of  Chancery.  He  found  that  in 
1830  the  number  of  causes  entered  for 
hearing  was  808,  and  in  1835,  882.  In 
1830  it  was  said  that  the  object  of  his  Bill 
was  to  enable  the  Chancellor  to  lead  a  life 
of  indolence  and  pleasure,  though  the  num« 
ber  of  causes  was  greater  in  that  year  than 
now  ;  and  though  at  that  time  there  were 
ninety  appeals  in  arrear,  while  at  present 
there  were  none.  Again,  at  that  time  all 
the  bankruptcy  business  was  done  by  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Vice-Chanoellor,and  that 
had  now  been  transferred*  The  reaction 
of  that  Bill,  in  1830,  experience  told  him 
waa  founded,  not  on  principle,  Imt  upon 
feelings  of  party  and  of  faction.  He  had 
said  that  additional  assistance  was  neces- 
sary; in  that  he  agreed  with  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  on  the  WoolsacL  He 
alao  agreed  with  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  diat  there  had  been  a  great  increase 
of  busiBeas,  dthough,  in  some  re^>ects,  he 
must  adsiit  the  returns  were  incomplete 
and  imperfect.  They  presented  the  diffi- 
culty which  he  knew  not  how  to  reconcile — 
nan^yjthat  the  number  oi  Bills  filed  did  not 
bear  any  pioportbn  to  each  other,  or  showed 
that  increase.  In  the  year  1752,  2,169 
Bills  wece  filed,  and  in  1830  only  1,960, 
being  a  diminutioB  c(  209.  That  being  so, 
be  waa  ready  to  admit  the  return  of  the 
cauaea  set  down  for  hearing  was  the  best 
test.  He  found  that  for  the  five  years  end- 
ing 1770^  the  average  number  of  causes  set 
downfiMT  hearing  was  2,023;  that  for  Uie 
&ve  years  commencing  1820,the  average  was 
8iS5&,  being  an  increase  of  one  third ;  and 
fior  the  five  years  commencing  1830  and 
ending  1834,  the  average  was  4,752 ;  so 
that,  taking  that  return,  the  business  had 
nearly  dotiUed  within  sixty  years.  The 
increase  of  business  arising  from  the  hear- 
in^  cs£  mntinng  gjxd  petition g  1ifl/l  been  g^»H 
mater,  but  when  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  atated  this  increase^  he  QUgbt  at  the 


same  time  to  have  called  the  attention  ci 
their  l«ordships  to  the  fact  that  the 
judicial  strength  during  that  period  of 
time  had  also  been  doubled.  When  he  held 
the  office  of  Master  of  the  Bolls  he  had  sat 
only  twelve  hours  in  the  week.  He  had 
afterwards  suggested  to  the  late  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  that  he  ought  to  sit  like  the 
other  Judges,  during  the  day,  and  the  sug. 
gestion  was  adopted,  and  now  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls^  instead  of  twelve  hours,  sat 
thirty  hours  in  each  week,  thus  more  than 
doubling  the  time  formerly  devoted  to  that 
Court.  It  appeared  on  reference  to  his- 
tory, that  from  the  very  earliest  time  the 
Court  of  Chancery  had  been  a  sulgect 
matter  of  complaint — ^it  had  been  so  in  the 
time  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  of  Lord 
Bacon,  and  though  the  complaints  were 
loud,  no  remedy  had  been  provided* 
Cromwell,  when  Lord  Protector,  had  issued 
an  ordinance  commanding  that  causes 
should  be  heard  and  determined  in  the 
same  day  that  they  were  set  down  for 
hearing;  that  ordinance,  however,  he  need 
scarcely  say,  was  never  carried  into  effect. 
Lord  Coke  made  similar  complaints^  and  in 
his  time  a  Bill  was  passed,  making  an  addi. 
tion  of  two  Judges.  £ven  when  that 
alteration  the  same  complaints  prevailed  in 
the  time  of  Lord  Nottingham,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Somers,  and  down  to  Lord  Eldon's 
time,  and  yet  there  had  never  been  sufficient 
judioal  strength  to  hear  causes  after  they 
were  ripe  for  uearing.  These  delays  of  jus. 
tice  produced  further  delays,  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  now  saying,  that  there  ought 
to  be  one  Judge  more  appointed,  but  he 
must  deny  that  their  Locdihips  could,  with 
benefit  to  the  administration  of  justice,  or 
with  the  semblance  even  of  propriety,  take 
the  Lord  Chancellor  from  the  duties  of  his 
office  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  One. 
third  of  his  time  was  quite  sufficient  for  his 
attention  to  the  business  of  this  House,  and 
the  remaining  two-thirds  miffht  well  be 
devoted  by  him  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
In  a  word  he  wished  for  the  i^pointment 
of  another  Judge,  but  he  never  could  con- 
sent to  a  division  in  the  character  and 
duties  of  the  office  of  the  Lord  Chancellor* 
He  protested,  however,  against  the  prin* 
dole  of  separating  the  office  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, or  taking  him  from  his  proper  juris- 
diction* But  lus  noble  and  learned  Fiiend 
on  the  Woolsack  said,  that  to  create  an  addi- 
tional Judffe  would  increase  the  number  of 
appeals.  He  could  by  no  means  concur  in 
tb^  opinion.  The  increase  of  the  businesa 
was  to  be  attributed  to  th«  detayi  in  heai> 
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ing  causes  when  ripe,  requiring  motions 
to  oe  made  in  aid  of  the  cause, — motions 
frequently  involving  the  whole  question  at 
issue  between  the  parties.  Those  motions 
not  unfrequently  became  the  subject  matter 
of  appeal,  and  thus  it  was,  that  the  business 
was  increased.  Provide  for  hearing  causes 
without  delay  when  ripe,  and  the  number 
of  motions  would  be  diminished  by  one 
half.  Again,  there  was  another  reason 
to  show  why  a  new  Judge  in  Equity  was 
necessary.  The  House  was  well  aware 
that  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  prac 
tice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  appoint- 
ed, and  the  Commissioners  reported  upon 
the  necessity  of  accelerating  the  hearing  of 
causes  when  once  set  down.  What  was 
the  use  of  accelerating  a  cause  to  one  point, 
and  then  to  stop  ?  Such,  however,  was  the 
case;  no  remedy  was  suggested  by  the 
Commissioners,  though  they  stated  that 
ffreater  judicial  strength  was  essential. 
Was  it  necessary  for  him  to  read  any 
further  authorities  ?  He  could  not  refrain 
from  alluding  to  the  evidence  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  opposite  (Lord  Lang- 
dale),  given  by  him  before  the  Commis- 
sioners. His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  said  ^at  '*  in  many  instances  the  delay 
between  setting  down  a  cause  for  hearing, 
and  the  hearing  itself,  exceeds  all  the  other 
unnecessary  delays  put  to  together  ;'*  and 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  went  on  to 
say,  that  '*  the  present  number  of  judges  in 
equity  were  not  sufficient  to  get  through 
the  business."  In  that  opinion  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  was  corroborated  by  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Heald,  Mr. 
Shadwell,  and  by  Mr.  RoupelL  His  noble 
and  learned  Friend  had  on  the  same  occa- 
tion  said,  '*  that  any  accumulation  of  causes 
set  down  for  hearing  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
country,  and  that  the  objection  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  new  Judges  on  the  ground  of 
patronage  and  expense  ought  not  to  weigh 
against  pressing  necessity."  It  seemed 
agreed,  then,  that  further  judicial  strength 
was  necessary,  but  no  remedy  was  suggested 
in  the  Report.  The  Court  of  Excl^uer 
was  a  Court  of  Common  Law,  and  also  a 
Court  of  Equity,  for  it  had  an  equitable 
jurisdiction  ingraft  upon  it.  It  was, 
however,  without  any  Judges  in  Equity. 
It  was  true  that  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  the  Chief  Baron  sat  as  an  equity 
Judge  whenever  he  could  afford  time,  and 
Mr.  Baron  Alderson  assisted ;  when  they 
oould  not  sit,  the  business  was  suspended. 
Here  there  was  a  Court  in  which  they  had 
suitors,  but  no  Judges.    What  he  would 


recommend  was,  that  a  permanent  Judge 
should  be  added  to  the  Court  of  Equity. 
As  to  the  expense,  that  was  not  to  be  re. 
garded  when  the  importance  of  the  mea- 
sure was  considered.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack  looked  upon  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Review  as  un- 
necessary, and  said,  that  the  Commissioners 
did  the  business  so  well  as  to  leave  nothing 
for  the  Judges  to  do.  He  had  long  since 
predicted  that  such  would  be  the  case.  In 
the  course  of  four  years  the  Judges  had 
made  2,443  orders,  and,  in  tbe  four  preced- 
ing, 2,476  orders  were  made  by  the  Chan- 
cdlor  and  the  Vice-Chancellor.  He  would 
suggest  that  the  business  of  the  Court 
ought  to  merge  in  another  tribunaL  What 
he  proposed  was,  that  instead- of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  an  additional  Equity  Judge 
should  preside  over  the  Privy  Councd. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council  took 
cognizance  of  the  administration  of  the 
laws  of  Spain,  France,  Holland,  and  other 
countries.  The  new  Judge  should  be  con- 
versant with  the  principles  of  law  in  re- 
ference to  all  those  countries.  He  should 
at  the  same  time  hold  the  sittings  of  the 
Court  at  certain  stated  periods.  The 
Judges  attending  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  should  be  relieved 
from  giving  their  attendance  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  ^n  efficient  tribunal  might  thus 
be  constituted  for  every  necessary  purpose. 
This  was  the  outline  of  what  he  had  to 
propose.  The  principle  of  the  present  Bill 
was  to  separate  the  office  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  to  that  he  could  never  agree. 
If  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  would 
frame  any  measure  upon  the  suggestions 
which  he  had  thrown  out,  he  would  be 
ready  to  give  it  his  cordial  support  He 
knew  that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
opposite  (Lord  Langdale)  had  a  measure 
to  propose,  and  everything  which  came 
from  him  on  the  subject  was  entitled  to  the 
highest  consideration.  He  had  stated  now 
his  opinions  of  this  measure  5  to  its  second 
reading  he  could  not  consent.  His  noble 
and  learned  Friend  opposite  (Lord  Lang- 
dale)  would  state  his  views,  and  it  would 
be  for  the  House  to  say  what  course  it 
would  pursue.  In  the  mean  time,  he  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  move  as  an  amendment 
upon  the  motion  of  his  noUe  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  woolsack,  that  this  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 
Lord  Langdale  spoke  as  follows* :    My 


*   From  a  connected  Report  published  by  T« 
and  W.  Boone. 
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Lordst  I  rite  to  address  year  Lbrdships 
Qoder  feelings  of  considerable  embarrass- 
nent,  not  only  from  the  pointed  manner 
in  which  I  have  jnst  been  alluded  to  by 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  opposite,  but 
also  from  a  consciousness  of  the  great 
difficulties  which  surround  the  subject 
ander  consideration.  That  subject  seems 
to  have  been  treated  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lords  who  have  preceded  me,  as 
if  it  related  only  to  the  administration  of 
jastice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  in  this 
House.  To  me,  however,  it  seems  to 
relate  to  the  general  administration  of 
justice  in  all  the  courts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  also  to  be  necessarily  connected  with 
the  exercise  of  the  legislative  power  of 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament.  In  my 
Tiew,  therefore,  the  importance  of  the 
subject  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated  ; 
and  It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  a  nature  so 
exalted  as  to  remove  it  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  party  or  political  feeling.  My 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  indeed  (Lord 
Lyndhurst),  set  out  with  stating  that  it 
was  his  intention  not  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion as  a  party  question ;  and  if  in  the 
coarse  of  his  address  he  somewhat  swerved 
from  his  resolution,  his  doing  so  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  his  own  propositions  on  former  occa- 
sions were,  by  his  opponents^  treated  only 
with  a  view  to  party  purposes.  My  Lords, 
the  returns  on  the  table  are  extremely 
important,  as  affording  proofs  of  various 
facts  necessary  to  be  considered,  and 
which  I  have  considered  with  the  best 
attention  in  my  power.  It  is  not  my  inten  - 
tion,  however,  to  state  the  results  in  detail, 
hnt  rather  to  suggest  to  your  Lordships  a 
more  general  view  than  has  hitherto  been 
presented  of  the  consef|uences  which  flow 
from  the  many  duties  imposed  upon  the 
Chancellor.  The  extent  of  those  duties 
is»  in  my  opinion,  a  principal  source  of  the 
evils  complained  of;  and  so  clear  does 
this  appear  to  me,  that  I  can  hardly 
imagine  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
does  not  equally  perceive  it.  When,  in- 
deed, he  states  that  you  may  debate  re- 
specting the  King's  Bench,  or  other  courts, 
and  no  political  feeling  will  be  thereby 
excited,  but  that  once  approach  the  Court 
of  Chancery  and  the  hostility  of  party  is 
aroosed,  does  he  not  inadvertently  admit 
the  fact  ?  Does  he  not  perceive  that  the 
leaaon  simply  is,  because  the  Chancellor 
who  is  the  highest  judicial  officer,  is  also 
one   of  the  highest  political  officers  of 


the  Crown  ?  After  long  consideration  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  to  the 
union  of  those  judicial  and  political  func- 
tions in  the  Chancellor  i^  mainly  to  be 
attributed  the  growth  of  many  of  the  evils 
which  we  are  all  so  anxious  to  remedy ; 
and  though  I  admit  that  many  eminent 
authorities  are  favourable  to  the  opinion 
of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend,  that  the 
office  of  Chancellor  cannot  be  divided 
with  advantage  to  the  country,  yet  I  have 
to  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  has  not  come  to  a  just 
conclusion  on  this  subject :  and  no  small 
part  of  my  embarrassment  arises  from  this, 
that  while  he  considers  the  partial  division 
of  the  office  to  be  objectionable,  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  consider  that  the  office  ought 
to  be  divided  to  an  extent  much  more  con- 
siderable than  has  been  hitherto  proposed. 

My  Lords,  in  the  consideration  of  this 
subject,  it  appears  to  me  necessary  that  the 
attention  of  your  Lordships  should  be 
called  to  the  many  great  and  important 
duties  which  the  constitution  of  thb 
country  imposes  on  the  person  holding  the 
great  office  of  Lord  High  Chancellor ;  to 
the  utter  impossibility  of  those  great  and 
important  duties  being  satisfactorily  per- 
formed by  one  man,  however  great  his 
abilities ;  to  the  inconveniences  which  ne- 
cessarily arise  from  that  impossibility ;  and 
to  the  measures  which  appear  most  proper 
to  supply  the  defects  and  remedy  the  evils 
which  I  shall  point  out. 

With  respect  to  the  duties  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, your  Lordships  have  been  informed 
that  they  are  partly  judicial  and  partly 
political ;  and  that  his  judicial  duties  are 
partly  of  original  and  partly  of  appel- 
late jurisdiction ;  but  in  order  that  the 
subject  may  be  understood  with  distinct- 
ness, it  is  necessary  to  be  a  little  more 
particular. 

As  a  Judge  in  matters  of  original  juris- 
diction, he  has  not  only  to  hear  and 
determine  all  the  various  matters  which 
properly  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  various  matters 
attributed  to  him  by  Acts  of  Parliament, 
but  other  matters  which  come  before  him 
as  Visitor  of  Charities  on  behalf  of  his 
Majesty,  and  as  Guardian  and  Superin- 
tendant  of  Idiots  and  Lunatics  and  their 
estates,  by  special  commission  from  hb 
Majesty. 

As  a  Judge  in  matters  of  appellate 
jurisdiction,  he  is  Speaker  or  Prolocutor  of 
this  House^  in  its  judicial  capacity,  the 
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tii|irdme  court  of  appeal  for  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  he  is  Chief  Judge  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  rehearing  and  affirm- 
ing, reversing  or  varying,  the  decrees  and 
oiders  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Vice- 
Chancellor. 

In  both  these  respects  he  is  in  a  situation 
somewhat  anomalous.  Strictly  speaicing, 
he  is  not  a  Judge  of  Appeal  from  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  or  the 
Vice-Chancellor;  but  the  decrees  and 
orders  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  Court,  are  not  complete  till  they 
have  been  enrolled  ;  before  enrolment  they 
must  be  signed  by  the  Chancellor;  when 
they  are  so  signed  they  become  his  decrees 
ancl  orders;  till  that  is  done,  the  suitors 
have,  under  certain  sanctions,  a  right  to 
have  the  causes  reheard  by  him;  and, 
under  the  circumstances  which  happen, 
'  such  rehearings  in  most  cases  are  substan- 
tially appeals.  Strictly  speaking,  again, 
,  the  Chancellor,  though  a  Peer,  is,  no  more 
than  any  other  Peer,  a  Judge  of  Appeals 
in  this  House.  The  appellate  jurisdiction 
(under  circumstances  to  which  I  shall 
hereafter  have  to  request  your  Lordships' 
attention)  is  vested  in  the  House,  and 
every  Peer  has  his  voice  and  vote.  But, 
generally  speaking,  other  Peers,  even  if 
attedding  the  House,  do  not  attend  to  the 
subject :  and^  notwithstanding  some  ex- 
ceptions which  have  lately  been  more  fre- 
frequent  than  they  formerly  were,  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  is  in 
practice  exercised  by,  and  substantially 
vested  in,  the  Chancellor  alone. 

As  a  politician,  the  Chancellor  is  the 
King's  principal  adviser  in  matters  of  law 
—a  Privy  Counciller — a  Cabinet  Minister 
—and  a  Great  Officer  of  State,  responsi- 
ble in  all  matters  ministerial  and  political 
which  are  connected  with  the  custody  and 
use  of  the  Great  Seal.  He  is  the  head  of 
the  l&w;  he  is  or  Ought  to  be  superintend- 
ant  of  the  Courts  of  Law— the  minister 
whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  due 
administration  of  justice  there.  He  ought 
to  attend  to  the  Bills  from  time  to  time 
brought  into  Parliament,  for  making  new 
Or  altering  old  laws.  To  him  in  particular 
the  King,  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, are  entitled  to  look  for  advice  and 
information  in  all  matters  which  regard 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the  state 
of  the  law.  He  is  the  Speaker  of  this 
House  in  its  political  and  legislative  capa- 
city ;  and,  among  his  many  other  political 
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duties,  he  is  charged  with  Ae  appointment 
and  removal  of  Magistrates,  and  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  King's  livings,  under  tbe 
value  of  20/.  a  year,  in  the  King's  books. 

I  have  given  no  more  than  an  outline  of 
the  duties  attached  to  the  office ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  no  man  can  perform  them 
with  satisfaction  to  himself  and  the  public. 
The  extent,  variety,  and  importance  of  the 
business  to  be  transacted,  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  distract  and  overpower  the 
most  vigorous  attentiouj  if  attempted  to  be 
conscientiously  applied.  In  this  state  of 
things>  what  has  been  found  most  pres^g 
has  been  attended  to^  the  rest  has  been 
neglected ;  and  the  consequenoes  have 
been — delay  of  justice  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery — delay  of  justice  in  this  House 
—  the  neglect  of  many  of  those  great 
political  duties  which  consist  in  the  super- 
intendance  of  the  law,  and  the  adminisoa- 
tion  of  justice^ — and  the  transfer  of  others 
of  those  duties  to  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. 

Again  and  again  have  the  delays  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  tbe  inattention  of  the  Chancelb 
to  Bills  passing  through  Parliament>  been 
ignorantfy  or  from  party  motives  attributed 
to  a  want  of  due  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  Chancellor.  Rarely  indeed  has  the 
imputation  been  true, — the  fault  has  been 
in  the  accumulation  upon  the  Chancellor, 
of  more  and  a  greater  variety  of  business 
than  it  was  possible  for  any  one  man  to 
dispose  of.  He  cannot  constantly  and 
regularly  attend  to  his  judicial  business 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  because  he  is  a 
Cabinet  Minister  and  the  Speaker  of  this 
House : — ^he  cannot  constantly  and  regularly 
attend  the  service  of  this  House,  because 
he  is  a  Cabinet  Minister^  and  a  Judge  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  :  —  and  he  cannot 
constantly  and  regularly  devote  his  attention 
to  the  great  and  important  functions, 
political  and  legal,  which  belong  to  the 
holder  of  the  great  seal,  because  he  is 
a  Judge  in  this  House  and  in  his  own  Court 

Owine  therefore  to  the  multiplicity  and 
magnitude  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the 
Chancellor,  there  is  in  judicature  a  want 
of  iudicial  power  in  the  Court  of  Chanoery, 
and  a  want  of  adequate  judicial  assistance 
to  this  House  ;  and  there  is  in  legislation  a 
want  of  power  to  attend  in  a  proper  mantier 
to  the  various  matters  connected  with  the 
law,  which  come  under  the  consideratiim 
of  Parliament. 
The  want  of  judidal  power  in  the  Court  of 
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Cbaac&ry  k  so  finnkly  admitted  hy  my 
noUe  and  learned  Fiiend  opposite^  that  I 
shall  take  the  llherty  of  assuming  it,  with- 
out troubling  your  lordships  with  the  proofs 
in  detail. 

The  consequence  is  delay  in  the 
administration  of  justice  there> — a  delay 
productive  of  the  most  serious  inconvenience 
to  the  suitors  and  the  public.  The  largest 
part  of  the  whole  property  of  the  country 
which  is  litigated,  is,  m  one  way  or  other, 
subject  to  judication  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Tnose  who  consider  how  much 
the  security  of  property,  and  the  happiness 
of  all  ranks  of  people  depend  on  the  due 
execution  of  trusts, — the  specific  perform- 
ance of  agreements, — the  settlement  of 
accounts, — the  administration  of  the  estates 
of  deceased  persons, — the  guardianship  of 
infants, — the  protection  of  the  separate 
property  of  married  women, — and  the 
many  other  impartant  subjects  which  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Equity,  may  form  some  notion  of  the 
importance  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  of  the  extent  of  suffering  which  must 
arise  from  undue  or  improper  delays  in  the 
administration  of  justice  there. 

It  is  true  tLat  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
there  are  many  causes  of  delay  besides  the 
want  of  judiaal  power  ;  and  those  causes 
of  delay  oueht  to  be  most  carefully 
examin^,  wiSi  a  view  to  remove  them  k 
possible,  or  to  diminish  their  effect  in  cases 
where  they  cannot  be  removed :  but  of  all 
the  causes  of  unnecessary  delay,  the  defect 
of  iudicial  power  is  the  most  prominent ; 
and  until  it  is  remedied^  it  is  not  only 
useless  but  a,  species  of  mockery  to  adopt 
other  means  to  accelerate  the  decision  of 
causes.  Several  years  ago,  it  was  well 
asked  by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
oppontej  who  has  again  asked  to-night, 
wh^  should  you  accelerate  the  process  by 
which  causes  are  made  ready  for  hearing 
if,  when  you  have  reached  that  stage,  their 
farther  progress  is  stopped  by  the  want  of 
judges  to  hear  them?  The  question  was 
met  by  a  suggestion  now  known  to  be 
without  foundation,  that  there  was  no 
ivant  of  iudges. 

I  shall  not  detsin  your  lordships  by 
detailing  the  particular  inconvemences 
which  arise  from  delay  of  the  judicial 
business  cf  this  House.  My  noble  and 
learned  Friend  seems  to  think,  that  all 
the  judicial  business  may  easily  be  disposed 
of.  The  arrears  of  Appeals  and  Writs  of 
Error  at  the  end  of  successive  sessions,  seem 
scarcely  consistent  with  his  view.  Certainly 


the  delays  which  happen  do  noi  all  €f  tt«tt 
arise  from  want  of  the  judicial  assistanee 
of  the  Chancellor  owing  to  his  other 
employments;  but  that  many  of  them  do 
arise  from  that  source  your  lordships  wiU 
be  assured  of,  if  you  do  me  the  honour  to 
attend  to  the  statement  which  I  have  to 
make  of  the  attempts  heretofore  made  to 
remedy  them.  The  other  great  cause  of 
delay  arises  from  the  suspension  of  all 
proceedings  during  the  prorogation  or 
dissolution  of  Parliament. 

Your  lordships  are  aware,  that  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  extends  over  the 
whole  of  the  United  kingdom,  and  comprises 
matters  of  law  as  well  as  of  Equity ; 
and  that  there  ought  to  be  no  delay  at 
least  no  unnecessary  delay,  in  appeals, 
will  I  hope  appear  from  this  consideration 
alone,  that  every  appeal  involves  an  assertion 
that  the  judge  has  committed  an  error.  If 
the  assertion  be  true,  injustice  has  been 
done  to  the  appellant,  and  is  in  course  of 
execution  against  him  $  if  the  assertbn  be 
not  true,  there  is  an  imputation  upon  the 
judge  which  ought  to  be  remov^.  In 
either  case  the  matter  ought  to  be  inquired 
into  and  determined  without  any  unneces- 
sary delay. 

It  ought  further  to  be  observed,  that  tlie 
evils  of  delay  are  greatly  inereased  by  the 
collateral  effects  which  result  from  it. 

Delay  begets  delay.  In  the  course  <^ 
time  supplemental  faets  arise— parties  die 
or  change  their  relative  situation— new 
parties  interested  in  the  property  oome 
mto  existence — ^interests  devolve  or  are 
transmitted,  and  various  dealings  with  the 
property  take  place.  Every  event  maj 
and  often  does  become  a  source  of  fresh 
litigation  and  fresh  delay.  Bills  of  Revivor 
and  Supplement,  and  repeated  interlocutory 
applications  are  the  consequences,  and  in 
their  turn  become  the  causes  of  additional 
delay  and  increased  expense. 

The  delay  united  with  its  attendant 
expense  attends  to  shut  the  door  of  justice. 
The  man  whose  violated  rights  require  the 
aid  of  the  law,  and  who  ought  to  find 
redress  in  the  courts,  is  detmed  by  the 
delay  and  the  expense.  The  wrong*doer 
sits  in  tranquillity  and  triumphs;  nay 
more,  the  same  state  of  things  which  dis- 
courages bona  Jide  liti^tion  encourages 
mala  fide  htigBition,  and  invites  the  wrong- 
doer himself  into  court ;  he  comes  with  a 
fictitious  complaint,  not  to  establish  a  riffht 
but  to  extort  submission  to  a  wrons,  ana  to 
secure  to  himself  the  fruit  of  his  own 
iniquity.    There  are  cases  in  which  the 
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injured  party  will  rather  submit  to  oppres- 
sion or  a  compromise  of  bis  right,  than  ex- 
pose himself  to  litigation,  which  he  knows 
will  be  attended  with  great  delay,  and 
consequent  anxiety  and  expense.  ^ 

But  delay,  however,  grievous  in  its  con- 
sequences, cannot  always  be  avoided,  and  is 
not  always  to  be  imputed  to  the  court  in 
which  it  occurs.  There  are  cases  in  which 
unnecessary  delay,  to  a  great  extent,  may 
be  justly  imputed  to  the  neglect  or  miscon* 
duct  of  the  parties  or  their  agents ;  there 
are  also  cases  in  which  the  truth  cannot  be 
investigated  and  ascertained  without  the 
consumption  of  a  great  deal  of  time,  t.  e, 
without  much  delay.  Cases  of  long  pending 
accounts,  of  intricate  transactions — cases  of 
complicated  and  artfully  concealed  fraud — 
cases  of  trust,  the  execution  or  breach  of 
which  may  extend  over  a  long  series  of 
years,  are  cases  of  that  kind :  and  these  are 
the  cases,  above  all  others,  which  1  have 
generally  found  made  the  subject  of  decla- 
matory attacks  on  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  cited  as  proofs  of  unnecessary  delay 
there ;  and  there  are  persons  who  in  igno- 
rance, or  in  the  eaeemess  of  their  party  seal, 
hare  denounced  dday  in  terms  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  an  opinion  that|to  be  *'  swift 
of  despatch  "  is  the  only  or  principal  requi- 
site of  a  good  judge.  There  cannot  be  a 
greater  or  a  more  dangerous  mistake.  There 
certainly  may  be  cases  in  which  a  rash, 
hurried,  and  wrong  decision  against  the 
miserable  suitor  would  to  him  be  preferable 
to  a  prolongation  of  his  suspense  and  anx- 
iety. But  haste  or  undue  celerity  gene- 
rally produces  injustice  in  the  particular 
case,  and  it  always  tends  to  produce  the  ap- 
pearance of  injustice,  and  an  universal  dis- 
trust in  the  minds  of  all  suitors  and  of  the 
public ;  and  in  that  way  is  more  pernicious 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  public,  than 
the  undue  delay  of  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  describe  the  eifects. 

The  office  of  Chancellor  is,  however,  po- 
litical as  well  as  judicial,  and  I  have  next 
to  beg  the  attention  of  your  Lordships  to 
the  inconveniences  which  arise  from  the 
want  of  the  due  performance  of  those  politi- 
cal duties  which  the  Constitution  attributes 
to  that  hiflh  office.  It  will  be  admitted, 
that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  Government  to 
provide  for  the  due  administration  of  jus- 
tice, which  is  in  fact  the  life-blood  of  a 
civilised  community.  But  justice,  though 
in  its  popular  sense  of  wider  import,  in  its 
practical  ^yplication  depends  on  the  law — 
and  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  Govern, 
ment  to  take  care,  that  the  law,  on  which 
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justice  in  its  practical  applicatbn  depends, 
is  in  as  good  a  state  as  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  the  state  of  society,  and  other 
circumstances  will  permit.  The  constant 
fluctuation  of  all  human  aflairs — the  new 
sort  of  transactions  in  which  men  from  time 
to  time  engage — the  new  relations  in  which 
they  stand  to  one  another,  make  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  their  welfare,  and  even 
for  the  peace  of  society,  that  such  corre- 
sponding changes,  as  wisdom  and  experience 
may  sanction,  should  from  time  to  time  be 
made  in  the  law. 

A  constant  and  vigilant  superintendance 
over  the  state  of  the  law  should  therefore 
be  diligently  exercised.  The  mode  of  its 
working — the  defects  which  may  be  ob- 
served—the inconveniences  which  arise^ 
should  be  duly  and  regularly  noted.  The 
learned  judges  whose  duty  it  is  to  admi- 
nister, but  who  have  no  authority  to  make 
the  law,  when  they  meet  with  cases  to 
which  the  exbting  law  is  not  applicable, 
should  give  information  to  the  Government, 
and  the  changes  which  may  from  time  to 
time. become  necessary  should  be  carefully 
considered  upon  a  general  system.  In  the 
absence  of  any  efficient  assistance  in  this 
respect  from  the  Chancellor,  the  Gorem" 
ment,  in  both  its  executive  and  l^;islatiTe 
parts,  is  in  want  of  a  constant  and  safe 
guide  to  useful  improvement  when  there  is 
need  of  it,  and  of  a  constant  and  prudent 
check  to  inconsiderate  innovation  when 
ignorantly  proposed. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  laws  should  be 
absolutely  fixed,  but  custom  will  always 
give  a  preference  to  that  which  has  been 
long  used ;  and  by  adopting  a  proper  plan 
of  care  and  superintendance,  you  may  ac- 
quire a  fixedness  of  method  and  system 
which,  admitting  of  such  variations  as 
the  fluctuating  state  of  aflairs  may  and  must 
from  time  to  time  require,  will  neverthelesB 
establish  and  confirm  those  settled  notiona 
of  right  and  duty  on  which  the  welfare  of 
society  depends.  The  law  cannot  be  looked 
up  to  with  the  same  blind  veneration  that 
it  used  to  be  when  involved  in  mystery  and 
obscurity;  but  it  will  receive  a  dififerent 
and  more  valuable  sort  of  veneration,  whenr 
all  rash  changes  are  checked,  and  all  useful 
suggestions  are  adopted,  as  they  ou^t  to 
be,  upon  a  general  plan,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  whole  system  conform  to  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  people  at  large. 

Most  justly  has  it  been  said,  ''  Morota 
morum  reteniio  res  turhulenia  est^  acmti  ae 
novUas;  "  and  truly  have  we  experienced 
it  in  this  country.    There  was  a  time. 
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vihiA  all  who  bare  attended  to  the  subject 
may  reinember,  wben  no  change  that  could 
be  resisted  was  allowed;  wben  men  of 
great  power  and  influence  really  believed 
tbat  our  system  of  law  was  not  only  better 
than  tbat  which  was  enjoyed  by  any  otber 
country^  but  was  as  a  whole^  and  in  every 
part,  better  than  any  thing  else  which  the 
wit  of  man  could  suggest ;  wben  Govern- 
ment, or  the  law  authorities,  instead  of 
watching  the  system  with  a  view  to  im- 
provement when  safe  and  proper,  watched 
the  system  only  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting it  in  the  state  it  then  was.  That 
plan  of  resistance  was  for  a  time  eminently 
successful ;  but  the  necessity  and  the  desire 
of  change  went  on  increasing,  and  at  length 
prevailed.  Proposals  to  change  then  came 
on  with  a  rapidity  which  scarcely  admitted 
of  control.  The  Government  has  from 
time  to  time  found  itself  embarrassed  by 
the  proposals  to  change  which  have  been 
made,  and  by  its  own  incapacity  to  afibrd 
them  due  consideration.  The  Chancellor 
was  the  person  upon  whom  the  duty  de* 
volved,  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him 
to  perform  it,  and  the  expedient  has  been, 
to  appoint  commissions  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  law  in  its  different  branches, 
and  to  suggest  remedies  for  ascertained 
grievances. 

We  have,  accordingly,  within  a  few  years 
past,  had,  in  England  alone,  Commissions  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  the  Law 
of  Real  Property,  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
and  the  Statute  and  Criminal  Law.  The 
expedient  was  in  perfect  conformity  with 
the  established  practice  of  the  Constitution, 
but  was  never  before  so  extensively  resorted 
ta  The  Commissioners,  generally  speaking, 
have  applied  great  knowledge  and  industry 
in  investigating  the  subjects  submitted  to 
their  consideration.  They  have  collected  a 
great  mass  of  very  valuable  information, 
and  made  many  useful  suggestions.  But 
they  worked  separately,  coUected  their  in- 
fermation  and  made  their  suggestions  sepa- 
rately, with  special  re^rd  to  their  own 
peculiar  objects  and  circumstances;  and 
their  recommendations  have  not  alifays 
been  perfectly  consistent  with  one  another. 
If  there  had  been  a  central  power  to  com- 
pare their  different  reports  with  each  other 
and  with  the  whole  system  of  the  law ;  if 
there  had  been  a  minister  able  to  bestow  his 
own  time  on  the  subject,  to  consult  the 
judges  and  officers  engaged  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  and,  after  receiving  their 
advice,  to  procure  the  proper  Bills  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  to  explain  to  Parliament  the  foun. 
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dation  and  reasons  of  the  proposed  changes^ 
t.  e.  if  the  time  of  the  holder  of  the  Grent 
Seal  had  not  been  otherwise  occupied,  the 
country  might,  before  this  time,  have 
derived  infinite  benefit  from  the  Reports  of 
the  Commissioners.  Under  the  circumstances 
which  have  existed,  some  fruits,  nay,  con- 
siderable fruits,  have  been  derived  from 
their  valuable  labours ;  but  I  would  ven- 
ture to  ask  the  members  of  the  successive 
Governments  which  have  existed  during 
the  last  ten  years,  if  the  difficulty  of 
determining  whether  the  recommends* 
tions  of  the  Commissioners  should  or 
should  not  be  adopted,  or,  that  difficulty 
being  overcome,  whether  the  diffiulty  of 
preparing,  bringing  forward,  and  explaining 
the  necessary  Bills,  have  not  been  in  many 
instances  inoperable?  and  whether  this 
has  not  arisen  solely  from  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient knowledge  and  power  in  the  Crovem- 
ment  to  attend  to  the  subject  ? — a  want  of 
sufficient  knowledge  and  power,  which 
would  not  have  b^n  experienced  if  the 
holder  of  the  Great  Seal  had  not  been  so 
unavoidably  occupied  with  other  matters  as 
to  prevent  his  giving  due  attention  to  the 
subject.  And  I  confidently  ask  every  man 
who  has  witnessed  with  any  attention  the 
manner  in  which  Acts  of  Parliament 
for  alterations  in  the  law  are  prepared  and 
brousht  forward,  whether  he  is  not  satis- 
fied  that  very  great  public  inconvenience 
constantly  arises  from  the  want  of  some 
constituted  and  responsible  Minister  capable 
of  attending  to  the  subject,  and  of  giving 
the  requisite  information  and  proper  as- 
sistance in  laying  the  proposal  before  the 
legislature  for  its  consideration,  and  in 
framing,  and  finally  settling  the  details  of 
the  law,  when  the  general  principle  is  ap- 
proved of  ? 

It  is  in  vain  to  disguise  the  fact— every 
Government  has  struggled  with  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  at  times  even  attempted  to  dis- 
semble it ;  but  the  present  arrangement  of 
the  offices  does  not  afford  the  country  the 
benefit  of  a  constant  and  vigilant  superin- 
tendance  over  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  does  not  afford  to  the  executive  Go- 
vernment and  to  the  legislature  such  re- 
gular and  constant  information  respectins 
the  state  of  the  law,  the  proceedings  and 
situation  of  the  courts,  and  aU  other  matters 
relating  to  the  administration  of  civil  and 
criminal  justice,  nor  such  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  new  laws,  as  may  affi)rd  the 
best  guide  to  safe  and  useful  improvement, 
and  the  most  secure  check  to  rash  and 
ignorant  proposals  to  change.  Without  a 
proper  guide,  the  Parliament  proceeds  from 
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year  to  jeux  blundering  in  legislation,  ac- 
cumulating one  statute  upon  another,  with- 
out system  and  without  order ;  and  the 
statutes  themselves  are  often  framed  in 
sueh  a  manner  as  almost  to  defV  interpre- 
tation ;  daily  proroking  observations  in  the 
courts  of  justice  upon  the  carelessness  and 
want  of  skill  in  the  legislature. 

But  besides  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  the  impossibility  of  performing  the 
whole  duties  thrown  upon  the  Chancellor, 
there  are  others  which  ariM  from  some  of 
the  duties  which  he  is  obliged  to  perform 
being  incompatible  with  one  another,  and 
unfit  to  be  performed  by  the  same  man. 

Being  a  Judge  of  rehearing  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  and,  in  effect,  the  Judge  of 
appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords,  there  have 
been  in  practice  two  successive  appeals — 
one  from  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  or  Vice- 
Chancellor  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  a  second  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
to  the  Lord  Chancelbr  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

The  due  administration  of  justice  makes 
it  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  decisions  of 
every  judge  of  original  jurisdiction  should 
be  subject  to  reconsideration;  not  only 
upon  a  rehearing  before  the  same  judge, 
but  upon  an  appeal  to  another  judge  or 
oourt;  but  a  double  appeal  (being  more 
than  is  necessary  to  secure  the  due  admi- 
nistration of  justice)  produces  unnecessary 
litigation,  expense,  and  delay.  We  do  not 
want  an  appeal  in  the  shape  of  a  rehearing 
and  then  a  real  appeaL 

Lord  Lyndkurtt :  That  is  what  this 
Bill  does  in  effect  provide. 

Lord  Langdale :  Yes :  and  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  may  recollect  that  that 
is  one  of  the  provisions  of  which  I  have 
disapproved.  In  order  to  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  two  things  are  wanted — 
first,  a  rehearing,  which  enables  the  parties 
to  ofier  new  arguments,  or  present  the  case 
in  a  new  light  to  the  same  judge,  and 
affords  to  him  an  opportunity  of  correcting 
any  errors  into  which  he  may  have  acci- 
dentally fallen ;  and  secondly,  an  appeal  to 
another  judge  or  court,  whenever  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  the  judge  has  com- 
mitted an  error  after  the  case  has  been  duly 
presented  to  him,  and  he  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  duly  considering  it.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a  cause  cannot  be 
candidly  and  fairly  reheard  by  the  same 
judge.  I  have  been  witness  to  many  in. 
tances  of  that  kind  ;  and  no  doubt  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  Chancellor,  in  the 
name  of  the  House  of  Lords,  reverses  his 


own  decrees  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  But 
this  he  might  do  in  his  own  name^  upon  a 
rehearing  in  his  own  court,  without  the 
forms,  or  the  delays  and  expenses  of  a  pre- 
tended appeal  to  another  court. 

Moreover,  the  mind  of  a  judge  ought  to 
be  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  possible  calm 
and  tranquillity.  His  cool  and  undisturbed 
attention  should  always  be  given  to  the 
case  before  him,  and  he  should  be,  if 
possible,  protected  from  the  agitation  of 
political  storms.  Yet  the  Chancellor  is 
left  peculiarly  exposed  to  them  ,  and  what 
is  it  that  we  may  not  see }  The  man  is 
subject  to  human  frailty ;  he  is  called  from 
the  judgment-seat  to  mix  in  party  politics, 
and  when  his  power  is  tottering  to  its 
foundation,  or  great  political  excitement 
exists,  his  feelings  will  show  signs  of  their 
existence.  One  man  may  be  almost  dis- 
solved in  tears — another  may  collect  him- 
self into  rigidity,  by  an  effort  too  manifest 
not  to  betray  his  inward  emotion ; — another 
may  scarcely  seek  to  conceal  the  wild  ex- 
citement which  tosses  his  mind : — but  all 
such  scenes  are  unseemly  on  the  judgment- 
seat,  and  all  such  feelings  unfit  the  judge 
to  do  his  duty  there.  It  is  clear  that  such 
things  ought  to  be  avoided ;  dear  also,  that 
a  judge  ought  not  to  be  liable  to  be  assailed 
by  the  importunities  and  solicitations  whidi 
inevitably  crowd  on  the  possessor  of  great 
patronage:  clear  also,  that  the  suitors 
oucht  not  to  be  subject  to  the  great  expense 
and  inconvenience  which  is  often  produced 
by  the  change  of  their  judge  with  the 
change  of  administration.  Let  the  case  of 
Lady  Hewley's  charity  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  this  sort  of  inconvenience.  The 
case  was  heard  before  a  noble  and  learned 
Lord  now  absent  (L,ord  Brougham),  with 
the  assistance  of  two  judges.  Before  the 
decision  was  given,  that  noble  and  learned 
Lord  ceased  to  be  Chancellor,  and  the 
hearine  went  for  nothing.  The  case  was 
again  lieard  by  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  opposite  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  with  the 
assistance  of  two  judges ;  and  b^ore  the 
decision  was  given,  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  in  his  turn  ceased  to  be  Chancellor : 
and  this  second  hearing  would  also  have 
gone  for  nothing  if  the  parties  had  not  con- 
sented to  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  notwithstanding 
his  loss  of  office.  Experience  has  indeed 
sufficiently  proved  the  great  inconvenience 
resulting  from  the  union  of  the  political 
and  judicial  functions  of  the  Chancellor. 

In  stating  the  inconveniences  which  ap- 
pear to  have  arisen  in  the  different  ways  I 
have  mentioned,  I  should  be  sonyto  have 
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it  supposed^  tliat  I  impute  them  to  the 
personal  conduct  of  the  eminent  men  who 
nave  successively  held  the  high  office  of 
Chancellor.  No  man  is  hound  to  perform 
impossihilities ;  and  certain  I  am^  that  no 
man  in  modem  times  has  heen^  or  is  able 
to  perform,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the 
numerous  important,  complicated,  and  in- 
compatible duties,  which  are  attributed  to 
the  office  of  Chancellor.  And  if  it  should 
he  said  that  the  Chancellor,  finding  himself 
embarrassed  by  the  multiplicity  of  his 
hufflness,  ought  to  have  investigated  the 
cause  and  provided  a  remedy;  I  shall 
answer^  that  it  would  have  been  better  if 
he  had  done  so,  but  that  every  lawyer  has 
been  brought  up  to  contemplate  the  office 
of  Chancellor  as  the  great  object  of  profes- 

-  sbnal  ambition,  the  ^eat  prize,  the  remote 
prospect  of  which  ailurea  the  student  to 
devote  his  early  days  to  painful  and  la- 
borious industry ;  and  the  possession  of 
which  rewarded  a  life  of  toil.  To  dim  the 
splendour  of  the  office  by  abstracting  any 
of  its  attributes,  has  been  thought  a  species 
of  profanation;  every  legal  mind  has  re- 
coiled from  the  consideration  of  expedients 
likely  to  end  in  that  result;  and  I  cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  impute  blame  to  those 
who,  m  such  circumstances,  have  shrunk 
from  the  task.  But,  turn  the  matter  in 
every  way,  the  question  forces  itself  upon 
us — What  ought  to  be  done  with  the  office 
of  Chancellor  ?  From  the  numerous,  com- 
plicated^ and  incompatible  duties  thrown 
upon  him,  the  work  of  the  country  is  not 
done ;  and  I  hope  that  I  am  not  assuming 
too  much  when  I  venture  to  say,  that  it 
cannot  be  done  without  a  division  of  his 
labour ;  and  that  to  make  the  division  ef- 
fectual and  beneficial,  it  should  be  made 
into  three  distinct  pturtt^  according  to  the 
three  distinct  classes  of  duty  which  the 
Chancellor  has  to  perform :  the  judicial 
original — the  Judicial  appellate — and  the 
political.  If  the  necessity,  and  also  the 
principle  of  division  be  ascertained,  we 
ought  (I  presume)  to  go  the  whole  length 
to  which  the  principle  leads,  provided  we 
do  so  with  the  necessary  prudence  and 
caution. 

There  are  three  things  to  be  provided 
for: — 1st,  sufficient  original  judicial  power 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  2nd,  sufficient  le- 
gal and  political  power  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment  to  ffive  adequate  attention  to  the  state 
of   the    law    and    the    administration  of 

justice  ;  SrJ,  sufficient  legal  assistance  for 
the  exercise  of  the  appellate  judicial  power 
of  the  House  of  Lords.     And,  to  provide 
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for  these  objects,  I  submit  to  your  Lord, 
ships,— 

That  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  no 
longer  hold  the  Great  Seal,  but  be  created 
by  letters  patent,  and  con6ned  to  his 
judicial  functions  of  original  jurisdiciion  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery : 

That  the  Great  Seal  should  be  delivered 
to  a  Lord  Keeper,  who  should  perform  all 
the  political  functions  which  have  hereto- 
fore belonged  to,  or  ousht  to  have  been 
exercised  by,  the  Lord  Chancellor  holding 
the  Great  Seal,  but  should  have  no  judicial 
power  whatever : 

That  this  House  should  be  made  a  satis 
factory  Court  of  Appeal,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges  competent  to  do  the  work 
imposed  on  them,  and  responsible  for  the 
due  performance  of  their  duties. 

My  Lords,  I  consider  that  this  may  be 
done  with  due  regard  to  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown,  and  to  the  dignity  and  privi- 
leges of  this  House.  But  I  feel  that  I 
have  now  touched  upon  the  most  difficult 
part  of  my  subject,  and  I  can  scarcely 
venture  to  proceed  further  without  entering 
into  some  historical  detail  respecting  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  this  House,  and  the 
attempts  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made  to  reform  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  accurately  the 
origin  of  the  le^  authority  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  matters  of  judicature.  The 
King  was  at  all  tiroes  considered  as  the 
fountain  of  justice, — as  the  authority  to  be 
resorted  to  in  any  case  of  grievance  by  error, 
delay,  or  obstruction  in  the  ordinary  Courts: 
and  it  was  upon  the  King,  or  the  King  and 
bis  Council,  especially  his  Council  in 
Parliament,  that  the  country  mainly  relied 
for  redress.  In  the  time  of  Edward  3rd, 
£l4  Edw.  3,  Stat.  1,  cap.  5,2  it  was 
enacted— 

**  That  at  every  Parliament  should  be  chosen 
a  prelate,  two  earls,  and  two  barons,  who 
should  have  commission  and  power  of  the 
King,  to  hear  by  petition  delivered  to  them, 
the  complaints  of  grievances  and  delays  done 
in  judicature :  and  by  good  advice  of  them- 
selves, the  Chancellor,  and  others,  should 
proceed  to  take  a  good  accord,  and  make  a 
good  judgment.  And  that  in  case  the  difii« 
culty  seemed  so  great  that  it  might  not  be 
determined  without  assent  of  Parliament,  the 
records  were  to  be  brought  into  the  next 
Parliament,  and  there  a  final  accord  should  be 
taken,  what  judgment  should  be  given  in  such 
case." 

The  Parliament  which  originally  pos- 
sessed judicature  was  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament,  ot  which   the  King  was  the 
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head,  and  the  House  of  Commons  a  con- 
stituent part;  but  the  House  of  Lords 
containing  the  only  persons  who  in  early 
times  were  competent  to  attend  to  matters 
of  law>  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  main  juris- 
diction centered  there;  and  it  was  once 
conceived  that  any  cause,  and  in  any  stage 
of  it,  might  be  heard  and  determined  in  this 
House: — that  this  House  might  receive 
the  first  plaint,  or  order  the  proceedings  in 
an  inferior  court  to  be  removed  hither  at 
any  period,  and  assume  the  task  of  deter- 
mining them.  With  these  matters  involved 
in  the  obscurity  of  what,  for  this  purpose, 
may  be  considered  remote  antiquity,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  occupy  time. 

The  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law,  was  that  which 
was  first  reduced  to  regular  form.  It  rests 
upon  the  King's  writ,  which,  after  some 
variation  of  form,  ultimately  became  a  writ 
whereby  the  judge  in  the  court  below, 
upon  slleged  error,  was  commanded  to 
bring  the  record  to  his  Majesty  in  his 
Parliament,  that  he,  with  the  assent  of 
the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  the 
same  Parliament,  might  cause  to  be  done 
what  was  right  for  correcting  the  alleged 
error. 

Upon  the  consideration  of  the  errors,  it 
would  appear  that  the  learned  persons  who 
are  now  summoned  to  attend  this  House 
as  the  Kind's  council  here,  had  not  only 
voice  of  advice,  as  they  now  have,  but  also 
voice  of  suffrage  which  they  now  have  not ; 
and  that  afterwards  the  King,  either  of  his 
own  authority  or  with  the  advice  of  the 
House,  assigned  a  select  number  of  Lords 
and  Judges  to  hear  and  determine  the 
alleged  errors :  but  it  has  long  been  entirely 
settled,  that  when  in  pursuance  of  the 
King's  writ  the  record  is  brought  into 
Parliament,  and  the  alleged  errors  are  to 
be  considered,  it  is  the  House  of  Lords  who 
are  to  decide  the  question,  though  the  Lords 
for  their  own  assistance  or  sati^action,  may 
ask  the  advice  of  the  Judges  and  others  who 
attend  the  House,  as  the  King's  council 
here. 

This  was  a  settled  course  of  proceeding 
before  it  became  necessary  to  consider  of 
appeals  from  the  Courts  of  Equity.  When 
the  business  of  these  Courts  increased  and 
their  decrees  became  numerous,  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  some  means  of  revising 
their  judgments  must  have  become  obvious. 
But  the  great  Courts  of  Equity— the  Court 
of  Chancery,  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and 
the  Court  of  Requests,  as  well  as  the  Equity 
Court  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  were 


presided  over  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  and  the  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,— all 
great  ofiScers  of  state ;  and  it  was  not  easy 
to  provide  a  remedy.  The  first  expedient 
resorted  to  was,  to  apply  to  the  King  for 
Commissions  to  examine  the  decrees ;  and 
instances  of  such  Commissions  to  examine 
the  decrees  made  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
are  found  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  nnd  of 
James  1st  and  Charles  1st ;  but  it  was  not 
unfrequent  to  attempt  to  vacate  decrees, 
by  Bill  in  Parliament  in  a  legislative  way. 
It  is  probable  that  the  House  of  Lords 
was  first  applied  to  by  way  of  petition  to 
itself,  in  the  time  of  James  1st;  and  it  is 
very  singular,  as  showing  the  state  of  the 
jurisdiction  at  that  time,  that  in  a  case  in 
which  the  House  had,  upon  petition,  made 
an  order  that  was  complained  of,  they  did 
not  persevere  in  maintaining  the  order, 
but  directed  that  the  cause  should  be  re- 
viewed in  Chancery,  by  the  Lord  Keeper, 
assisted  by  such  Lords  of  Parliament  as 
should  be  named  by  the  House,  and  the 
Lord  Keeper  was  to  be  a  suitor  to  his 
Majesty  for  a  Commission.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  House  was  not  freely  exercised 
till  after  the  Restoration ;  and  after  some 
disputes  which  had  their  origin  in  questions 
of  privilege,  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
19th  of  November,  1675,  passed  this 
resolution : — 

*^  Whereas  the  House  has  been  informed  of 
several  appeals  depending  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  from  Courts  of  Equity,  to  the  ereat 
violation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
Commons  of  England;  it  is  this  day  resolved 
and  declared,  that  whosoever  shall  solicit, 
plead,  or  prosecute  any  appeal  against  any 
Commoner  of  England,  from  any  Court  of 
Equity,  before  the  House  of  Lords,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people  of  England,  and  shall 
be  proceeded  against  accordingly.'^ 

The  Commons  soon  after  voted  two 
appellants  into  custody.  The  Lords  voted 
protection  to  the  same  persons,  and  declared 
the  resolution  of  the  Commons  to  be 
^*  illegal,  unparliamentary,  and  tending  to 
a  dissolution  of  the  government.*'  Upon 
this  the  King  prorogued  the  Parliament 
for  fifteen  months,  and  the  dispute  was 
afterwards  settled  under  circumstances  not 
well  known.  The  Lords,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  their  right.  After 
the  union  with  Scotland,  (though  the  Act 
took  no  notice  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction,) 
appeals  were  brought  to  the  House  of 
Lords  from  Scotland,  by  ^tition  ^to  the 
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Lords  without  any  application  to  the  Kine ; 
and  hy  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland,  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  was  expressly  reserved 
to  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  jurisdiction  which  in  process  of  time 
was  thus  firmly  estahlished,  was  at  an  early 
period  disapproved  of  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
who  pointed  out  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  such  a  Court  of  Appeal  from  the 
judgments  of  learned  Judges  given  with 
deliberation,  and  yet  subject  to  be  over- 
thrown by  one  single  content  or  not  content; 
and  it  does  seem  a  singular  constitution, 
that  a  House  composed  as  thb  is,  should 
hare  power  to  decide  in  matters  of  law  by 
a  majority  of  votes  against  the  opinion  of 
all  the  Judges.  This  power,  however,  has 
been  but  rarely  exercised.  Very  few  in- 
stances of  the  interference  of  the  House 
of  Lords  against  the  opinion  of  the  Chan- 
cellor have  occurred.  The  reason  un- 
doubtedly is,  that  whatever  may  have  been 
done  soon  after  the  jurisdiction  was  first 
exercised,  the  Members  of  the  House  have 
generally  thought  it  unbecoming  to  inter- 
fere in  matters  which  they  did  not  under- 
8tand,or  in  which  they  might  have  a  personal 
interest ;  and,  in  the  result,  it  has  gene- 
rally been  found  difficult  to  induce  the 
Lords  to  attend  at  all.  The  inconveniences 
indicated  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  which 
were  experienced  in  his  time,  can  be  hardly 
said  to  exist  in  modem  times.  The  whole 
business  has  been  usually  left  to  t)ie  Lord 
Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper  alone ;  he  has 
decided  appeals  and  writs  of  error  according 
to  his  own  judgment  and  discretion,  assisted 
when  he  plea^  by  other  Judges ;  but  his 
decisions  have  been  made  in  the  name  of 
the  House ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  judgments  being  nominally  those  of  the 
House,  they  have  had,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public  and  of  the  profession,  a  much  more 
imposing  dignity  and  authority  than  they 
would  have  have  had  if  pronounced  by  him 
as  a  single  Judge  in  a  distinct  Court.  In 
this  view,  the  public  were,  for  a  considerable 
time,  rather  benefited  than  injured  by  an 
arrangement  which  at  first  seemed  very 
objectionable.  There  were  persons  who 
smiled  at  the  contrivances  and  ceremonies 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
proceedings  of  one  man  the  appearance  of 
being  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Lords ;  but,  in  substance,  the  public  looked 
to  the  Chancellor  alone;  the  Chancellor 
well  knew  that  the  only  responsibility, 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted  of, 
Tested  in  him ;  he  took  pains  accordingly^ 
and  the  public  had  the  benefit. 
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But  an  inconvenience,  not  contemplated 
at  an  early  period,  arose.  The  Chancellor 
having,  in  substance,  become  the  sole  Judge 
of  Appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
business  of  Appeals  could  not  ordinarily 
proceed  in  his  absence ;  and,  at  the  same 
time  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
was  continually  yicreasing.  The  business 
of  Appeals  was  increased  by  the  union  with 
Scotland,  and  long  afterwards  by  the  union 
with  Ireland.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
trace  the  history  with  minuteness.  The 
Chancellor  had,  as  I  have  said,  three 
sorts  of  business.  He  was  a  politician  ;  a 
Judge  of  Appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  a  Judge  in  his  own  Court.  His  in- 
creasing occupations  deprived  the  country, 
in  a  great  measure,  of  the  benefit  of  his 
general  superintendence  of  the  law;  but 
there  were  parts  of  his  political  business  of 
such  urgent  and  pressing  necessity  that 
they  could  not  be  neglected,  and  they  were 
not.  The  rest  of  his  time  was  divided 
between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Court 
of  Chancery;  and  in  neither  place  could 
satisfaction  be  given.  I  pass  over  the 
complaints  which  were  from  time  to  time 
made  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  come  to  a  period 
often  years  after  the  union  with  Ireland. 
In  the  spring  of  1811,  there  were  depend, 
ing  in  the  House  296  appeals  and  forty -two 
writs  of  error ;  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  inquire  what  measures  it  might  be 
expedient  to  adopt,  for  the  more  expeditious 
hearing  of  causes  brought  into  the  House 
by  appeals  and  writs  of  error.  On  the 
20th  May,  the  Committee  reported  that  it 
would  be  expedient  for  the  House  to  sit 
for  hearing  appeals,  at  least  three  days  in 
every  week  during  the  Session ;  meetinfi; 
at  ten  o'clock  at  the  latest  on  each  day,  till 
the  arrear  should  be  considerably  reduced, 
and  subsequently  two  days  in  the  week ; 
that,  as  such  a  regulation  would  take  up  a 
large  portion  of  the  Chancellor's  time,  it 
was  absolutely  necessar}  that  some  relief 
should  be  aiforded  him  in  the  discharge  of 
his  other  judicial  duties ;  and  that  it  was 
expedient  (in  order  to  secure  at  the  same 
time  a  sufficient  attendance  upon  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
sufficient  means  for  carrying  on  the  business 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery)  that  an  addi- 
tional Judge  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
should  be  appointed.  On  the  30th  May, 
the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  were 
adopted  by  the  House ;  and  they  were  the 
germ  of  the  Bill  for  the  appointment  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  which  passed  into  a 
law  about  two  years  afterwards. 
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About  the  time  when  the  Committee 
reported,  the  House  of  Commons  instituted 
proceedings  of  their  own  on  the  same 
subject.  The  question  was  taken  up  as  a 
party  question.  A  desire  to  throw  blame 
on  Lord  Eldon  appears  to  have  been  at  least 
as  powerful  as  the  love  of  justice  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  those  who  opposed  the 
measure ;  and  the  debates  of  the  period, 
though  affording  some  useful  suggestions, 
contain  but  little  valuable  instruction. 
There  were  those  who  thought,  or  said  they 
thought,  that  the  Chancellor^  by  his  personal 
dilatoriness,  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
obstruction  to  justice,  both  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Others  considered  that  the  arrears  might  be 
effectually  disposed  of,  and  the  growing 
business  kept  down,  by  inducing  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls  to  take  upon  himself  a 
greater  proportion  of  duty  than  he  then 
performed;  by  taking  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor  the  business  in  bankruptcy ;  by 
separating  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the 
House  ofLords  from  that  of  Chancellor; 
or  by  making  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  efficient. 

The  Bill  at  length  passed  without  any 
material  alteration.  In  the  course  of  its 
progress  through  the  House  of  Lords, 
Lord  Eldon  had  said,  "  that  according  to 
the  mode  of  proceeding  theretofore  acted 
upon,  the  arrears  then  on  the  table  could  not 
be  disposed  of  for  eleven  years  from  that 
time;"  and  Lord  Redesdale  had  said, 
^Either  that  measure  must  pass,  or  the 
House  must  abandon  its  appellate  juris- 
diction. Which  was  the  most  constitutional 
course,*'  he  said,  "  it  needed  no  argument 
to  point  out."    The  preamble  staled,  that 

"  The  num1>er  of  appeals  and  writs  of  error 
m  Parliament  had  of  late  years  greatly  in- 
creased, and  it  had  become  necessary  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  time  should  be  allotted 
for  hearing  and  determining  such  appeals  and 
writs  of  error,  than  bad  usually  been  employed 
for  that  purpose,  and  therefore,  as  well  as  for  the 
better  administration  of  justice  in  the  several 
judicial  functions  belonging  to  the  offices  of 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  or 
Lords  Commissioners  for  the  custody  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  ex- 
pedient  that  another  Judge  should  be  appointed 
to  assist  in  the  discharge  of  such  judicial  func- 
tions, Be  it  therefore  enacted,  &c.'* 

Throughout  the  proceeding,  it  was  as- 
sumed, that  delays  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery arose  from  the  absence  of  the  Chancellor 
to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  House  of 
Lords ;  and  that  the  judicial  business  of  the 
House  of  Lords  could  not  be  transacted 
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without  withdrawing  the  Chancellor  from 
his  own  Court,  to  an  extent  which  would 
be  injurious  to  the  suitors  there,  if  other 
assistance  were  not  provided. 

The  Bill  having  become  a  law,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  took  his  seat  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  the  House  passed  the  order 
which  in  the  book  is  numbered  182,  for 
hearing  causes  three  days  a  week.    The 
predictions  of  the  opponents  of  the  mea- 
sure were  fulfilled  in  this,  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  became  almost  entirely  a  judge 
for  rehearing  the  orders  and  decrees  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  or  Vice- Chancellor ; 
but  in  other  respects  the  result  did  not  an- 
swer the  expectations  of  either  supporters 
or  opponents.   A  great  deal  more  business 
was  done,  both  rn  the  House  and  in  the 
fCourt  of  Chancery,  but  the  business  was 
by  no  means  cleared  o£F;  and  ten  years 
afterwards  the  House  was  told  by  Lord 
Liverpool  that  "  when  the  measure  was 
proposed  in   1813,    for  hearing  appeals 
during  the  whole  morning,  three  days  in 
the  week,  in  that  House  (and  which  bad 
been  rigidly  adhered  to),  it  was  expected 
that  when  the  then  existing  arrear  of  ap- 
peals was  got  rid  of,  the  number  would  be 
so  kept  down,  that  one  day  io  the  week 
would  suffice  for  hearing  them,  and  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  might  then  be  enabled 
to  devote  the  other  two  days  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Court  of  Chancery.     So  far, 
however,  from  this  being  the   case,  the 
number  of  appeals  had  actually  increased 
since  that  period,  the  number  lodged  being 
570,  considerably  more  than  the  number 
heard  and  decided."   A  Select  Committee 
was  consequently  appointed,  to  consider 
of  the  best  means  of  facilitating  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  as  connected  with 
th^  hearing  of  appeals,  writs  of  error,  and 
other  judicial  business.  In  June  1823,  the 
Committee  made  their  Report,  and  after 
adverting  to  the  establishment  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  182nd  order 
of  the  House,  they  stated  that  all  the  exer- 
tions which  were  used  had  at  length  been 
foun(J  ineffectual ;  and  then  they  expressed 
themselves  in  the  remarkable  words  already 
quoted  by  my  noble  and  learned   Friend 
on  the  Woolsack, — «'  There  is  now  a  ma- 
nifest impossibilitv,  that  any  person  hold- 
ing the  Ureat  Seal  can  find  the  time  which 
is  requisite  for  the  business  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
for  ail  the  other  great  and  arduous  duties 
of  his  high  office."     Nobody  can  read  tb« 
report  without  ackoowledgjoy  Uiat  ib^ 
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Conuniiteo  took  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and 
inyealigated  not  only  the  immediate  objecU 
of  their  inqoiry,  but  some  other  important 
subjects  connected  with  them.  The  Com- 
mittee,  however,  came  to  singularly  weak 
conclusions.  Tbev  recommended  the  ap* 
pdntment  of  Speakers  by  Royal  Commis- 
sion for  the  hearing  of  appeals,  and  a  com* 
pulsory  proceeding  to  enforce  the  attend- 
ance of  Peers. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  procure  the  ap- 
pointment of  Speakers,  and,  perhaps,  not 
yery  difficult  to  induce  the  House  to  make 
orders  to  compel  the  attendance  of  Peers, 
but  some  discussions  took  place.  In  pro- 
posing the  orders,  which  bear  date  the  7th 
of  July,  1823,  and  are  numbered  from  200 
to  209,  Lord  Liverpool  felt  the  difficulty 
of  his  subject ;  he  mtimated  his  opinion, 
that  there  were  strong  reasons  for  removing 
the  Scotch  appeals  to  some  other  jurisdic- 
tion, and  stated  "  that  he  objected  to  the 
separation  of  the  office  of  Chancellor  from 
that  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
was  unwilling  to  see  that  high  and  ancient 
office  frittered  away  by  regulations  for  re- 
ducing or  dividing  its  duties."  Lord  Eldon 
took  occasion  to  say,  *^  that  be  had  never 
known  any  man  in  the  profession  who  had 
not  deprecated  the  separation  of  the  two 
offices  of  Lord  Chancellor  and  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  Against  that  project, 
therefore,  he  opposed  not  merely  his  own 
individual  opinion,  but  the  collective  opin- 
ion of  an  acute  and  intelligent  profession." 
Your  Lordships  will  perceive  that  I  make 
no  attempt  to  conceal  or  disguise  the 
weight  of  authority  which  there  is  against 
my  argument. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  debate.  Lord  Colchester  stated,  that 
'<  prospective  measures  were  in  contem- 
plation to  prevent  the  future  growth  of  ap- 
peals, and,  amongst  them,  he  mentioned 
his  understanding  that  a  revision  of  the 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  al- 
ready reached  the  first  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress, and  that  a  complete  report  had  been 
made  to  the  Chancellor  of  all  the  regula- 
tions established,  from  time  to  time,  by 
those  who  had  held  the  Great  Seal ;  and 
that  upon  the  foundation  of  that  Report 
the  Chancellor,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  two  judges  of  his  court,  might  pro- 
ceed to  make  great  improvements  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  that  court." 
Whether  an]^  material  progress  was  made 
in  that  very  important  work  does  not  ap- 
peaTi  but  Lord  Speakers  were  appointed. 


and  ihe  orders  (200  to  209)  providing 
for  the  compulsory  attendance  of  Peers 
were  made.  They  continued  in  operation 
till  the  1st  of  February,  1828,  when  one 
of  them  was  vacated,  and  the  rest  of  them 
were  suspended ;  it  being,  I  believe,  found 
more  troublesome  to  enforce  the  process 
for  compulsory  attendance,  than  to  in- 
duce particular  lords  to  attend  by  solicita- 
tion. 

Whilst  the  House  proceeded  to  hear 
appeals  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Oif- 
ford  as  Lord  Speaker,  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  strongly  directed 
to  the  delays  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ; 
and  the  task  of  revising  its  practice  being 
probably  found  more  difficult  than  was  ex- 
pected, in  the  year  1824  a  Commission  is- 
sued, to  inquire  whether  any  and  what  al- 
terations could  be  made  in  the  practice 
of  the  Court,  or  in  the  offices  of  the  Court, 
by  which  expense  and  delay  might  be  di- 
minished, and  also  whether  any  business 
could  be  usefully  withdrawn  from  the  Court 
and  committed  to  any  other  Court.     The 
Commission  diligently  and  fairly  pursued 
the  objects  of  their  inquiry — ihey  exa- 
mined many  witnesses,  and  made  a  report, 
which,  though  in  my  opinion  it  fell  short 
of  the  exigency  of  the  case,  did  neverthe- 
less recommend  many  useful  regulations, 
and  in  useful  efficiency  exceeded  the  then 
expectations  of  the  public.     There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  Government 
of  that  day  was  desirous  to  act  bona  Jide 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners.   My  noble  and  learned  Friend  op- 
posite, who  then  held  the  office  of  Attor- 
ney-General, brought  a  Bill  for  that  pur- 
pose into  the  House  of  Commons ;  he  re- 
sumed it  in  the  following  year,  when  he 
was  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  persevered,  if  he  had  continued 
a  member  of  that  House  ;  but  being  ele- 
vated to  the  office  of  Chancellor,  he  had 
occasion  to  consider  the  subject  in  a  new 
point  of  view.     I  can  bear  witness  to  the 
anxious  attention  which  he  paid  to  the 
propositions  which  had  been  recommended 
by  the  Commissioners ;  but  no  new  orders 
were  published  till  April,  1828  ;  and  at  last 
it  became,  I  believe,  perfectly  manifest  to 
his  mind,  that  an  increase  of  judicial  power 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  the  suitors  the  full  benefit 
of  any  other  regulations  which  might  be 
adopted;  and  accordingly  in  May,  1829, 
and  afterwards  in  May,  1830,  he  brought 
Bills  (for  there  were  tw^and  not  one  Bill 
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only,  as  might  be  collected  from  his  state- 
ment to-night)  into  this  House  **  for  faci- 
litating the  administration  of  justice  in 
suits  and  other  proceedings  in  equity/' 
Both  of  these  Bills  authorised  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  judge  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  subordinate  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. The  first  contained  a  proviso, 
enabling  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  dis- 
pose of  business  not  usually  transacted 
in  his  Court.  This  proviso  was  omitted 
in  the  second  Bill,  which  contained  a 
clause  enabling  his  Majesty  to  discontinue 
the  new  judge,  if  he  should  think  fit,  in 
case  of  vacancy. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  opposite,  was 
well  founded  in  his  opinion,  that  there  was 
a  want  of  judicial  power  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  When  he  brought  in  his  first 
Bill,  he  proposed  that  the  master  of  the 
Rolls  should  sit  in  the  morning  like  other 
judges,  and  that  the  equity  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  his  proposed  new  judge.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  right  in  supposing,  that  if 
an  increase  of  judicial  power  had  been  ob- 
tained, the  noble  Lord  meditated  other 
changes  to  a  considerable  extent :  amongst 
them,  some  changes  carried  into  effect  by 
his  successor,  such  as  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  the  London  Commissioners  of  Bank- 
rupt, and  taking  from  the  masters  and  other 
officers  of  the  Court,  all  interest  in  copy- 
money;  and  a  most  important  change, 
which  I  hope  will  become  the  subject  of 
more  consideration  hereafter,  viz.,  the 
establishment  of  local  ministerial  authori- 
ties, to  perform,  at  less  expense,  many  im- 
portant functions  now  exercised  by  the 
Masters  in  London,  and  by  special  Com- 
missioners in  almost  every  suit:  I  say,  that 
I  have  reasons  to  believe  that  such  objects 
as  these  were  meditated  by  the  noble  Lord ; 
but  undoubtedly  he  did  not  develope  the 
whole  of  his  plans,  and  they  were  not  well 
or  clearly  understood  by  the  public,  or  by 
the  House  of  Commons;  they  were  most 
vehemently  opposed,  and  most  languidly 
supported  by  everybody  but  himself.  To- 
night, if  he  will  excuse  me  for  saying  so, 
he  has  shown  some  irritation  in  noticing 
the  manner  in  which  bis  proposal  was 
treated  by  bis  opponents ;  to  me  it  seems, 
that  he  has  at  least  as  strong  ground  of 
complaint  against  many  of  those  who  were 
ranked  among  his  friends.  Both  his  Bills 
passed  this  House,  but  the  Bill  of  1829, 
after  one  reading  in  the  House  of  Com* 
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mon8,was  postponed  till  the  next  session: 
and  the  Bill  of  1830  was  not  resumed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  after  the  death  of 
the  late  King,  (Geo.  4th.)  which  happened 
during  its  progress.  Before  the  end  of  the 
Session,  the  important  statutes  generally 
known  in  the  profession  by  the  name  of 
**  Sugden's  Acts "  were  passed  under  the 
auspices  of  Government,  and  effected  im- 
portant improvement  in  the  process,  and 
m  the  administrative  power  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

In  November,  1830,  there  was  a  change 
of  Administration,  and,  before  the  atten- 
tion of  the  new  Government  could  well  be 
directed  to  the  subject,  Sir  Edward  Sug- 
den  took  occasion  to  state  his  view  of  the 
question  of  Chancery  reform.  His  speech 
on  the  subject  was  delivered  on  the  16th 
December,  1830.  He  made  a  great  va- 
riety of  useful  practical  suggestions,  which 
it  would  be  well  for  every  judge,  and  for 
every  practitioner  in  the  Court  to  give  se- 
rious attention  to.  He  did  not  propose  the 
appointment  of  a  new  judge,  but  to  make 
the  Vice-Chancellor  independent  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  to  make  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  exclusively  an  equity  judge,  and 
assimilate  the  practice  of  the  equity  side  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  to  that  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  to  create  an  in- 
termediate Court  of  Appeal,  consisting  of 
three  out  of  the  four  equity  judges  in- 
tended to  remain  :  and  he  declared,  that 
the  intention  to  remove  the  equity  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  had 
never  for  an  insta^  been  entertained  by 
him. 

The  idea  of  such  a  court  of  intermediate 
appeal  was  taken  from  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer chamber.  Every  thing  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  very  learned  and  eminent 
person  by  whom  this  scheme  was  recom- 
mended, is  entitled  to  attention  and  re* 
spect ;  but  on  the  best  consideration  which 
I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  subject^ 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  his  plan 
could  have  succeeded.  Whilst  three 
judges  were  occupied  in  hearing  appeals, 
one  only  could  have  been  left  to  hear 
original  causes,  and  such  an  impediment 
would  have  greatly  increased  the  obstruc- 
tion. 

When  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  now 
absent  (Lord  Brougham)  became  possessed 
of  the  Great  Seal,  he  contemplated,  and 
soon  afterwards  effected  many  important 
changes.  At  first  he  was  so  far  from  sup- 
posing that  the  appointment  of  a^  nevr 
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judge  was  necessary^  that  he  seems  to  have 
thought  the  Court  stronger  than  enough, 
and  he  actually  expressed  his  opinion,  that 
by  the  changes  he  was  to  bring  about,  he 
should  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  office 
of  Vice-chancellor.  This  was  in  Febru- 
ary, 1831.  In  July,  1833,  further  expe- 
rience had  so  far  altered  his  Lordship's 
Tiews,  that  he  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  a  Bill,  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  ap- 
pointing a  Chief  Judge  in  Chancery,  and 
for  establishing  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chan- 
cery." The  proposed  new  judge  was,  with 
certain  exceptions,  to  have  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  all  the  powers  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor;  and  the  new 
Court  of  Appeal  was  to  be  constituted  by 
letters  patent,  and  to  consbt  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor^  the  new  Judge,  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  the 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  any  three 
of  whom  were  to  form  a  Court :  and  there 
was  to  be  a  right  of  appealing  from  this 
Court  of  Appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  if 
the  three  judges  did  not  concur,  or  if  they 
did  not  confirm  the  judgment  appealed 
from.  The  proposed  intermediate  Court 
of  Appeal  was  evidently  framed  on  the 
model  of  Sir  Edward  Sugden's  plan^  and 
was  liable  to  the  like  objections.  By  the 
appointment  of  the  new  judge,  it  was  in- 
tended to  reserve  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
his  political  functions,  his  ministerial  func- 
Uons,  and  his  functions  as  a  Judge  of 
Appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the 
Privy  Council,  and  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  his  jurisdiction  in  matters  of 
lunacy. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year,  another 
plan  was  proposed  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  and  in  August,  1834,  he 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  a  Bill, 
entitled  *'  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  for  certain  other  purposes." 
The  principal  object  of  the  Bill  was,  to 
enable  the  House  of  Lords  to  refer  mat- 
ters of  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.  The  Bill  was 
printed,  but  the  subject  of  it  was  never 
discussed  in  the  House. 

It  is  right  to  observe,  that  during  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  noble  and  learned 
author  of  the  two  Bills  I  have  last  men- 
tioned. Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed, 
which  took  from  the  Chancellor  all  in- 
terest in  fees,  and  took  from  the  Masters 
in  Chancery  and  Registrars  all  interest 
in  fees  and  copy  money,  and  thus  effected 


an  object  previously  contemplated  by  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  opposite,  and 
which  more  than  any  thing  which  I  am 
aware  of,  has  cleared  away  obstructions 
to  future  improvement.  Some  inconve- 
niences may  for  a  time  arise  from  them. 
The  gain  on  each  particular  step  in  a 
proceeding  is  taken  away ;  with  the  gain 
are  lost,  at  the  same  time,  the  stimulus  to 
advance,  and  the  temptation  to  multiply 
steps.  The  temptation  to  multiply  steps 
and  increase  the  number  of  fees  to  be  re- 
ceived, seems  to  me  more  likely  to  pro- 
duce bad  consequences  than  the  loss  of 
the  stimulus  is  likely  to  do ;  and  1  think 
that  regulations  may  be  adopted  to  secure 
due  exertion  without-  resorting  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  purse. 

My  Lords,  after  the  detail,  which  I  am 
afraid  may  have  been  thought  tedious,  it 
seems  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  it 
would  ill  become  me  to  dogmatise  on  a 
subject  of  so  much  importance  and  diffi- 
culty.  I  shall  not  err  by  over  confidence; 
and  having  used  my  sincere  endeavours 
to  find  an  adequate  remedy  for  grievances 
admitted  to  exist,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
cused for  hoping  that  blame  will  not  be 
imputed  to  me  if  1  should,  after  all,  be 
unable  to  produce  a  plan  which  meets  the 
views  of  many  of  your  Lordships.  1  ask 
of  your  Lordships  to  give  me  credit  for 
having  examined  the  subject,  and  for 
stating  frankly  to  your  Lordships  what 
has  occurred  to  me  after  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Consider,  then,  how  the  case  stands. 
You  are  possessed  of  and  now  legally  ex- 
ercise the  functions  of  the  highest  and 
last  Court  of  Appeal.  Your  decision  is 
absolutely  conclusive.  It  not  only  finally 
binds  the  right  of  the  parties  immediately 
interested  in  the  case  before  you,  but  it 
fixes  the  rule  which  is  to  guide  the  de- 
cision of  inferior  Judges  in  all  cases  of  the 
like  kind.  In  the  anxiety  which  often 
presses  on  the  mind  of  an  inferior  Judge, 
knowing  that  in  some  cases,  after  he  has 
done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  decide 
justly,  he  may  nevertheless  commit  an 
error,  he  has  at  least  this  consolation,  that 
his  error  will  probably  be  detected  by  an 
acute,  intelligent,  and  enlightened  bar; 
and  that  when  detected  it  is  open  to  cor- 
rection, on  rehearing  or  appeal.  But 
your  Lordships,  when  you  decide  in  ju- 
dicature, have  no  such  refuge ;  if,  in  the 
frailty  of  human  judgment,  injustice 
should  be  done  by  your-decision,  it  is 
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fatal ;  there  is  no  redret 8 ;  the  brand  for 
ever  remains :  for  why  should  I  speak  of 
the  power,  (though  theoretically  power 
there  be)  in  the  High  Court  of  Parliament. 
By  so  much  the  more,  then,  is  it  incum- 
bent on  your  Lordships  to  take  all  possible 
care  to  avoid  any  error  or  mistake ;  to  see 
that  those  things  which  (I  hope  I  may  say 
without  oflTence)  most  of  us  do  not  know 
and  cannot  understand,  be  committed  to 
the  agency  of  persons  who  do  know  and 
understand,  and  have  the  means  of  satis- 
factorily performing  those  most  important 
duties,  for  which  we  are  all  responsible. 

It  may  be  said,  and  truly,  that  little  of 
public  and  general  complaint  is  heard.  It 
IS  so.  Of  all  the  grieiyances  which  afflict 
a  country,  none  are  so  pernicious,  none 
tend  so  certainly  to  unfasten  all  the 
bands  which  hold  society  in  peace  and 
harmony  together,  as  those  which  are 
found  to  prevail  in  Courts  of  Justice;  but 
there  are  none  which  excite  so  little  cla- 
mour or  alarm;  none, perhaps, which  attract 
so  little  of  public  attention.  Whilst  the  suit 
is  in  progress,  both  parties  are  afraid  to 
excite  an  unpleasant  feeling  in  the  mind 
of  the  judge.  When  the  suit  is  decided, 
the  successful  party  if  he  thinks  his  cause 
right,  boasts  or  the  triumph  of  justice ;  if 
he  is  conscious  of  wrong,  and  thinks  that 
be  has  prevailed  by  the  error  of  the  Judge, 
he  will  at  least  enjoy  his  unjust  success 
in  silence  :  whilst  the  unsuccessful  party, 
whether  he  suffers  justly  or  unjustly,  is 
overpowered  by  the  authority  which  de*^ 
cides  against  him.  If  he  complains  at  all, 
it  will  be  in  vain.  A  disappointed  suitor 
meets  with  even  less  attention  and  regard 
than  a  discarded  servant;  and  thus  it 
happens,  that  in  cases  of  even  serious 
grievance  the  truth  may  never  be  known. 
In  matters  of  judicature,  therefore,  you 
often  want  the  index  which  is  afibrded 
you  in  other  cases  of  grievance,  and  on 
that  account  again  it  is  the  more  in- 
cumbent on  you  to  take  care  that  all  just 
ground  of  complaint  is  removed. 

In  order  that  this  House,  as  the  highest 
and  last  Court  of  Appeal,  may  be  able 
adequately  and  satbfactorily  to  perform 
the  great  and  important  functions  with 
which  it  is  invested,  I  submit  to  your 
Lordships,  that  the  most  eminent  lawyer 
who  can  be  found,  eminent  for  learning,  for 
integrity,  and  for  judicial  character,  should 
permanently  preside  over  it  in  all  business 
of  appeals  or  writs  of  error.  That  he 
ihottia  hold  bis  office  during  bii  good 


behavioar^  and  be  thereby  wholly  exempt 
from  political  excitement^  or  the  effect  of 
political  changes. 

And  recollecting  that  the  cases  which 
come  here  are  cases  of  equity »  cases  of 
common  law,  and  cases  of  Scotch  law, 
and  that  in  these  days  you  scarcely  find 
any  lawyer  who  is  particularly  convers- 
ant with  more  than  one  of  these  differ- 
ent systems  of  law,  I  submit  to  your 
Lordships  that  the  learned  Judge,  whom, 
for  the  sake  of  discussion ,  I  propose  to 
call  **  Lord  President  of  this  House  in 
matter  of  Appeal  and  Writs  of  Error,** 
should  have  Assistants,  to  be  selected 
from  amongst  the  persons  most  eminent 
in  the  different  branches  of  the  law  ad« 
ministered  here.  What  I  submit  is,  that 
the  assistance  should  be  regular  and  coo. 
stant ;  that  the  learned  persons  who  afford 
it  should  not  necessarily  be  Peers,  but 
should  be  called  '^  Lords  Assistant  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  matter  of  Appeals 
and  Writs  of  Error,"  and  should  be  seen 
and  known  by  the  public  to  be  steadily 
engaged  in  that  important  service;  and 
for  that  purpose  should  hold  their  offices 
during  their  good  behaviour;  that  they 
should  always  be  found  here,  and  always 
be  called  upon  openly  to  give  their  advice 
to  the  House,  before  the* judgment  is  pro- 
nounced. 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  propose  to  deprive 
the  House  of  the  valuable  assistance  of 
the  learned  Judges  of  the  Courts  below, 
or  of  the  other  persons  who  are  summoned 
here  as  of  the  King's  Council  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  may  often  be  most  import- 
ant to  ask  their  opinion  as  is  now  done, 
but  their  employment  elsewhere  is  too 
important  and  pressing  for  them  to  attend 
here  with  the  frequency  that  is  requisite 
for  the  daily  administration  of  justice. 

Having  submitted  to  your  Lordships, 
that  it  IS  necessary  to  provide  a  Chief 
Judge  and  proper  Assistants  in  this  House, 
I  have  next  to  submit  to  your  Lordships, 
that  provision  should  be  made  against 
any  unnecessary  delay. 

It  is  too  obvious  for  argument,  that  the 
course  of  justice  ought  not  to  be  checked 
or  in  any  way  impeded  by  the  political 
reasons  which  determine  the  prorogatioa 
or  dissolution  of  Parliament.  Why  are 
appeals  to  be  delayed  or  suspended  from 
the  end  of  one  Session  of  Parliament  to 
the  commencement  of  another,  sometiroea 
interrupted  and  cut  off  in  the  middle,  to 
the  eaormQua  expense  and  injury  of  tb^ 
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parties?  Suppose  the  course  of  justice  in 
full  flow,  the  parties,  for  instance,  come 
from  Scotland  or  Ireland  with  their 
agents,  counsel,  and  documents,  and  the 
cause  in  the  paper  for  hearing.  Whilst 
they  are  waiting  in  suspense  and  anxiety 
for  the  hearing  and  the  judgment,  some 
party  or  political  reason  occurs  to  occasion 
the  dissolution  or  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
roent»  and  they  are  sent  home  disap- 
pointed, and  for  the  time  denied  that  jus- 
tice to  which  they  are  clearly  entitled. 
My  Lords,  it  is  impossible  to  justify  such 
a  state  of  things. 

From  the  statute  of  Edward  3rd,  which 
has  been  before  referred  to,  it  appears, 
that  the  tribunal  thereby  constituted  was 
intended  to  sit  and  decide  in  the  interval 
between  the  sitting  of  Parliaments,  though 
the  tribunal  itself  had  power  to  refer  diffi- 
cult matters  to  the  next  Parliament. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber, 
which  was  established  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  to  correct  errors  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  was  created  because  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament  was  not  so 
often  holden  as  in  former  times  it  had 
been,  and  because,  in  respect  of  greater 
afiairs  of  the  realm,  the  erroneous  judg- 
ments complained  of  could  not  be  well 
considered  and  determined  during  the 
time  of  Parliament.  Your  Lordships  will, 
therefore,  see,  that  it  has  been  an  object 
of  the  Legislature  to  prevent  delays  of 
justice  by  the  intermission  of  the  sitting 
of  Parliament.  These  statutes,  providing 
what  may  be  called  intermediate  Courts 
of  Appeal,  carefully  preserve  the  ultimate 
authority  of  Parliament. 

What  I  submit  to  your  Lordships, 
however,  is  not  to  create  an  intermediate 
Court  of  Appeal,  consisting  of  Judges 
who  have  other  sufficient  employment, 
but  to  add  strength  and  vigour  to  the 
machinery  of  this  House,  and,  when  the 
occasion  shall  require,  to  extend  the  time 
of  sitting  for  judicial  purposes  beyond  the 
ordinary  Sessions  of  Parliament;  and  this 
extension  of  time,  I  submit,  should  be 
allowed  by  authority  of  the  King  on  the 
address  of  the  House. 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  concur  with  my 
ooUe  and  learned  Friend  on  the  Wool- 
sack upon  the  propriety  of  striking  out 
the  word  dissolution  from  his  proposed 
Bill.  Justice  is  not  to  be  stopped  by 
political  causes,  whether  they  occasion 
dissolution  or  prorogation;  and  what  I 
fb<mU  propoM  wooM  be,  tbut  if  on,  the 


occasion  of  any  prorogation  or  dissolution, 
there  should  be  any  appeals  or  writs  of 
error  depending  in  the  House  and  undis- 
posed of,  it  should  be  lawful  for  His  Ma- 
jesty, by  proclamation  to  be  issued  with 
the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  sum- 
mon the  Lords,  for  the  purpose  only 
of  hearing  and  adjudicating  on  such 
appeals  and  writs  of  error:  that  the  Lords 
might  then  meet  for  tl^at  purpose,  and  act 
in  their  judicial  capacity  only ;  and  thftt 
it  should  be  lawful  for  the  King  to  dis- 
continue and  put  an  end  to  their  sittings 
whenever  he  should  think  fit. 

My  Lords,  in  considering  this  subject, 
I  have  given  myself  no  trouble  about 
Questions  of  politics  or  party.  I  have 
thought  of  the  patronage  which  may  be 
created  and  of  the  expense  which  may  be 
incurred,  but  I  do  not  trouble  your  Lord- 
ships with  that  subject  on  the  present 
occasion.  1  say  that  the  course  of  justice 
ought  not  to  be  impeded  by  any  party 
considerations;  nor  by  any  considerations 
of  patronage  or  expense.  I  shall  willingly 
abandon  my  own  suggestions  if  better  can 
be  proposed ;  and  if  it  be  made  out  that 
any  proposed  plan  is  required  for  the  due 
admmistration  of  justice,  1  say  without 
hesitation,  you  must  lay  aside  your  party 
and  your  politics,  regulate  the  patronage 
as  you  best  can  for  the  public  service,  and 
provide  for  the  expense :  because,  above 
all  thinss,  you  must  not  deny  justice, 
which,  if  obtained,  is  above  all  price,  and 
which  it  is  the  first  duty  of  Government 
to  secure  to  the  public. 

It  has  given  me  great  satisfaction  to 
hear  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  oppo- 
site, declare  his  willingness  to  support  a 
proposition  for  the  appointment,  not  only 
of  an  additional  Juage  in  Chancery,  but 
also  of  an  Equity  Judge  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  I  entirely  concur  with  him  in 
thinking  that  an  increase  of  judicial  power 
to  that  extent  is  required.  When  the 
arrears  are  cleared  on,  you  will  have  a 
great  increase  of  causes ;  a  resort  to  the 
Court  by  many  persons  who  require  its 
sanction  and  indemnity  for  their  own 
safety,  and  yet  are  deterred  from  asking 
for  indemnity,  by  the  long  and  expensive 
process,  without  which  it  cannot  be  ob^ 
tained.  There  are,  for  instance,  trustees 
who  have  to  aot  under  complicated  or  ill- 
expressed  instruments,  and  under  circum- 
stances so  little  foreseen  or  provided  for  by 
the  authors  of  the  trust,  that  the  most 
9%ftmw^d  lawyers  cannot  confidently  a4<* 
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▼ise  what  conduct  ought  to  be  or  can  with  | 
safety  be  pursued.     Cases  of  this  nature  ' 
very   often  occur.     The  interests  of  the 
persons  who  claim  to  be,  and  perhaps  are, 
beneficially  entitled  require  an  immediate 
or  very  speedy  determination.     The  delay 
of  two  or  three  years  may  bring  ruin  on 
them  all,  yet  it  may  be,  that  the  decision 
of  a  Court  of  Equity  cannot  be  had  sooner. 
The   feelings  of    the   trustees   are  acted  \ 
upon;  they  take  the  risk  on  themselves, 
and  many  years  afterwards,  they,  or  their 
representatives,    have   (perhaps,   to   their 
own  ruin)  to  pay  for  the  error,  which  may 
have  been  unconsciously  committed. 

The  propriety,  nay,  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing Courts  strong  enough  to  give  speedy 
attention  to  cases  of  this  sort,  and  many 
others  of  a  like  nature,  is  apparent,  and  I 
am  fully  persuaded,  that  the  increase  of 
judicial  power  of  original  jurisdiction,  which 
is  recommended  by  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  will  not  be  too  much.  I  cannot, 
however,  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that 
the  judicial  business  of  the  House  of  Lords 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  occupy  the  full 
attention  of  a  competent  Court  of  Judica- 
ture, or  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  Judge 
of  Appeal  employed  also  as  a  Judge  of 
Original  Jurisdiction.  As  matters  stand 
now,  if  you  take  an  equity  lawyer  for  your 
Chancellor,  he  has  no  experience  in  the 
common  law  of  England  or  in  the  Scotch 
law,  which  is  at  all  to  be  compared  with 
the  experience  of  the  Judges  of  the  Courts 
of  Common  Law,  or  of  the  Scotch  Judges : 
if  he  be  a  common  lawyer,  what  is  or  can 
be  his  experience  in  equity  as  compared 
with  the  experience  of  the  fixed  Equity 
Judges?  If  the  argument  of  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  in  this  respect  were 
valid,  the  Chancellors  would  always  be 
objects  of  contempt  to  the  Judges  and 
Counsel  of  the  Courts  at  the  bars  of  which 
they  had  not  practised,  or  on  the  benches 
on  which  they  did  not  sit.  As  to  the 
sharpening  of  the  intellect,  keeping  up 
knowledge,  and  the  habit  of  applying  it, 
I  confess,  my  Lords,  that  if  the  quantity 
be  sufficient,  I  see  no  reason  to  think,  that 
Appeal  business  may  not  have  effects  at 
least  as  salutary  and  as  likely  to  invigorate 
and  improve  the  judicial  character  as  any 
original  business  can  be.  And  as  to  the 
quantity,  look  at  past  experience,  without 
being  influenced  by  the  small  amount  of 
arrears  now  existing,  and  which  may  be, 
though  hitherto  it  has  not  been,  fully  ex- 
plained ;  consider  also  the  additional  busi* 


ness  which  might  and,  as  I  conceive, 
ought  to  be  brought  here,  and  it  seems,  to 
me  at  least,  that  there  will  be  plenty  to  do. 
My  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the 
Woolsack  thinks,  that  the  quantity  may 
be  so  great  as  to  choke  up  the  House.  ( 
am  not  deterred  by  that  remark,  because 
if  the  event  should  turn  out  to  be  so,  ade. 
quate  provision  may  hereafter  be  made 
for  it ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  I  cannot 
assume  that  the  business  will  be  so  small 
as  not  to  give  sufficient  employment  to  the 
House.  The  idea  of  the  whole  appellate 
business  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  which 
the  appellate  business  of  the  Colonies  might 
also  be  added,  not  giving  such  employ- 
ment to  a  Court  as  to  afford  the  Judge 
fitting  exercise  for  the  preservation  of  his 
legal  faculties,  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  a 
very  sure  foundation. 

To  resume  shortly,  I  propose  to  make 
the  Lord  Chancellor  a  more  efficient  Judge 
for  hearing  original  causes  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  by  confining  his  judicial  func- 
tions to  that  Court,  and  taking  from  him 
the  custody  and  use  of  the  Great  Seal.  I 
propose  to  make  this  House  a  much  more 
effective  Court  of  Appeal,  by  securing  to  it 
such  assistance  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
requires;  and  I  propose  that  the  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  being  exempt 
from  judicial  functions,  should  be  able  to 
devote  his  whole  mind  and  attention  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  law  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  I  would  not  have 
proposed  a  change  so  extensive  if  it  had 
appeared  to  me  that  any  thing  le?s  would 
have  answered  the  exigency  of  the  case. 
To  propose  less  than  the  case  requires 
would  be  a  mockery. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  as  newly  consti- 
tuted in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  would, 
with  the  other  Judges,  be  able  to  dispose 
of  the  existing  arrears  of  original  causes, 
and  if  the  Court  of  Exchequer  were  made 
a  more  effective  court  of  equity,  would 
probably  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  accruing 
business  as  it  comes  forward,  and  also  of 
the  business  now  transacted  by  the  Court 
of  Review  in  bankruptcy. 

The  House  of  Lords,  provided  with 
effective  assistance  and  sufficient  ma- 
chinery, might,  if  you  should  think  fit, 
have  transferred  to  it  the  whole,  or  at  least 
part  of  the  appellate  business  of  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
There  would,  I  think,  be  great  convenience 
in  transferring  the  whole  ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  Colonies  which  ha^e  Legislatures  of 
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their  owd,  it  might  be  better  to  wait  till 
the  approbation  of  those  Legislatures  can 
be  obtained  ;  though  it  would  be  strange 
if  they  should  prefer  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  constituted 
as  it  is,  to  the  House  of  Lords,  with  such 
assistance  as  I  submit  to  your  Lordships 
it  ought  10  have. 

The  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
though  divested  of  judicial  power,  would 
still  be  the  King's  principal  adviser  in 
matters  of  law,  a  Privy  Councillor,  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  and  a  Great  Officer  of 
State,  responsible  in  all  matters,  ministerial 
and  political,  which  are  connected  with 
the  custody  and  use  of  the  Great  Seal. 
He  would  still  be  the  head  of  the  law,  the 
connecting  medium  between  the  state  and 
the  profession ;  he,  as  Lord  Keeper,  would 
have  the  nomination  of  Magistrates,  and,  | 
as  I  submit  to  your  Lordships,  should  be  , 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  all 
Judges  and  judicial  officers.  I 

In  order  that  new  laws  or  alterations  of 
old  laws  may  be  made  consistent  with  one 
another,  or  with  the  general  plan  of  the 
system  already  existing,  it  is  plain  that 
every  proposal  to  change  should  undergo 
most  careful  consideration.  To  secure 
this,  I  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  the 
country  ought  to  have  a  responsible  autho- 
rity, possessed  of  appropriate  knowledge, 
and  so  situated  as  to  have  no  excuse  for 
neglect  of  duty.  An  arrangement  for  this 
purpose,  important  at  all  times,  is  most 
especially  so  in  times  when  there  may  be 
wanted  a  firm,  temperate,  and  not  hostile 
check  to  urgent  demands  for  change,  well 
meant,  perhaps,  but  not  always  founded 
on  sufficient  knowledge  and  experience. 

It  would,  my  Lords,  be  the  duty  of  the 
Lord  Keeper  to  conduct  and  direct  inqui* 
ries  into  the  state  of  the  law,  for  the 
purposes  on  account  of  which  Commissions 
have  lately  been  appointed.  It  would  be 
his  duty  to  prepare  and  bring  forward  all 
Bills  introduced  with  the  sanction  and 
approbation  of  Government;  and  to  ex- 
amine and  report  upon  all  Bills  brought 
into  Parliament  by  individual  Members  of 
either  House.  To  him  might  be  brought 
back  some  of  the  duties  which  now  pro- 
perly belong  to  the  office  of  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, but  which  under  the  circumstances 
which  I  need  not  repeat,  have  slipped  into 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department.  To  him  might  be  committed 
a  soperintendence  over  the  general  orders 
from  time  to  time  made  by  Courts  of  Jus- 


tice for  the  regulation  of  practice  and 
pleading — for  the  alteration  of  fees^and 
the  regulation  of  salaries  and  emoluments 
in  Courts  of  Justice — and  it  might  be  made 
his  duty  to  make  annual  reports  and  give 
information  in  respect  of  all  such  matters 
to  the  King's  Government  and  to  Par- 
liament. 

I  conceive  it  to  be  clear,  that  the  great 
and  important  functions  which  I  have  but 
slightly  mentioned,  and  the  various  duties 
annexed  to  them  would,  for  their  adequate 
and  satisfactory  performance,  require  a 
man  of  pr*-emincnt  talents  and  learning, 
and  would  occupy  his  whole  time — and  to 
me,  at  least,  it  seems  that  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  political  and  legal  authority 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial 
to  the  country. 

My  Lords,  in  stating  what  appears  to 
me  necessary  to  be  done  in  relation  to  the 
office  of  Chancellor,  1  have  abstained  from 
saying  any  thing  on  many  other  important 
subjects  connected  with  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  They  deserve  the  most  careful 
attention,  but  are  not  necessary,  or  per- 
haps proper,  to  be  considered  now.  1  feel 
much  indebted  to  your  Lordships  for  the 
attention  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
afford  me,  and  the  rather  because  I  am 
aware,  that  the  line  of  argument  which  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  adopt  cannot 
be  popular  here.  If  I  could  hope  that  my 
proposal  would  be  received  with  favour,  I 
would  willingly  bestow  the  labour  neces- 
sary to  produce  it  in  a  form  adapted  to 
the  consideration  of  its  details.  Not  being 
able  to  flatter  myself  with  any  such  hope 
at  present,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  vote 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bills  now 
before  your  Lordships. 

I  have  no  doubt,  that  they  have  been 
brought  forward  by  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack  as  the  best  which, 
in  his  view  of  the  subject,  could  be  carried. 
They  will  not  effect  all  which  I  think  ought 
to  be  done,  and  they  will  for  a  time  main- 
tain some  inconveniences  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  removed  at  once  ;  but  if  car- 
ried, they  will  afford  some  considerable 
present  relief  to  the  suitors  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  they  will  not  in  any  way 
impede  those  further  changes  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  adopted.  For  these  reasons  I 
shall  vote  for  the  second  reading. 

Lord  Abinger  expressed  his  entire  con- 
currence in  the  views  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  and 
declared  his  intention  to  sujjport  the  amend- 
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ment.  He  was  somewhat  surprised,  after 
the  manj  objections  which  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Langdale)  had  made 
to  the  Bill,  that  he  should  conclude  by 
stating  his  intention  to  vote  for  the  second 
reading.  Entertaining,  as  he  did,  the 
highest  respect  for  the  opinions  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend,  still,  if  he  were  to 
pronounce  a  judgment  upon  the  essay  which 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  just  de- 
livered, he  should  say  that  there  was  some- 
thing more  of  a  love  of  theory  in  it  than  of 
an  attention  to  practice.  It  appeared  that 
bis  noble  and  learned  Friend  expected  more 
firom  human  institutions  than  they  were 
capable  of  affording.  When  he  complained 
that  the  progress  of  justice  was  interrupted 
by  the  prorogations  of  Pariiament,  and  that 
great  evils  arose  from  it,  he  might,  in  the 
same  way,  have  complained  of  the  inter- 
ruption of  justice  arising  from  the  illness  of 
a  judge,  or  even  by  his  aeath.  Some  theo- 
rists had  gone  so  far  as  even  to  provide 
against  these  occurrences.  One  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  most  profound  of  theorists  had 
proposed  that  a  judge  should  be  constantly 
sitting  to  administer  justice,  hot  and  hot  as 
was  required.  That  ingenious  gentleman 
maintained  that  speedy  justice  was  so  essen- 
tial, that  no  system  of  judicature  could  be 
perfect  unless  there  was  one  judge  eternally 
sitting,  so  that  when  one  was  fatigued 
another  should  take  his  place.  That  cer- 
tainly was  the  very  perfection  of  theory. 
But  human  afBiirs  would  not  admit  of  its 
application ;  he  therefore  must  'request  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  to  mix  up  with 
his  theory  a  little  more  of  his  experience  in 
practice.  He  was  not  disposed  to  agree 
with  the  opinion  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  sepa- 
rate the  judicial  from  the  political  functions 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  rather  inclined  to  concur  in  the 
opinions  delivered  by  almost  all  the  gentle- 
men of  the  profession,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  a  person  holding  the  office  of 
Chancellor  apart  from  the  judicial  functions, 
to  preserve  and  give  validity  to  that  au- 
thority which  was  so  essential  to  the  deci- 
sions of  their  Lordships'  House.  He 
thought  it  would  be  a  most  fatal  thing  not 
only  to  the  public  and  to  their  Lordships' 
House,  but  to  the  Crown  itself,  if  the  Loid 
Chancellor,  presiding  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
were  not  to  be  selected  not  only  from  per* 
SODS  of  the  highest  rank  and  talent  in  the 
legal  profession,  but  also  if  he  were  not  to 
preside  in  the  highest  judicial  situation  in 
the  country.     It  was  easeotiaUy  ueoestary 
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that  this  should  be  the  case,  in  order  to 
preserve  respect  from  the  public,  and  the 
veneration  and  dignity  of  Uieir  Lordships* 
House.  It  was  also  necessary,  in  order  to 
give  the  Chancellor  full  opportunity,  by 
daily  practice,  of  keeping  alive  in  his  mind 
all  the  decisions  and  principles  of  law  which 
were  essential  to  the  efficient  discharge  of 
his  functions  in  their  Lordships'  House  and 
in  his  Majesty's  Councils.  What  was  the 
ground  of  apprehension  that  the  judicial 
decisions  of  a  Chancellor  would  be  influ- 
enced by  his  having  political  duties  to 
discharge  ?  No  case  had  ever  occurred  in 
which  the  decision  of  a  Chancellor  as  judge 
had  been  suspected  on  account  of  his  belong- 
ing to  a  political  party  in  the  State.  He 
believed  that  ever  since  the  institution  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  was  known,  no  such 
partiality  had  been  suspected.  His  noble 
and  learned  Friend  was  perhaps  aware  that 
even  Lord  Chancellor  Jeffiies,  in  all  the 
decisions  that  he  pronounced,  was  considered 
as  high  authority  as  a  lawyer.  No  one  of 
his  decisions  in  equity  had  been  questioned 
since,  or  suspected  to  have  been  at  all 
founded  upon  his  political  partisan^ip.  The 
best  mode  to  guard  against  any  cause  of 
suspicion  of  t^t  kind,  was  to  aelect  the 
best  and  most  talented  men  in  the  profet- 
sion.  He  believed  that  the  most  distin^ 
gubhed  and  the  most  learned  men  were  those 
the  least  inclined  to  barter  their  honour 
for  any  boon  that  party  might  bestow.  He 
was  not  afraid  that  any  man  in  West- 
minster-hall, who  was  of  eminent  character 
in  his  profession,  would  be  biased  in  his 
iudicial  decisions  because  he  combined  with 
his  office  certain  political  duties.  What 
had  the  judicial  functions  of  the  Lor^ 
Chancellor  in  his  own  Court,  or  in  their 
Lordships*  House,  to  do,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  his  political  duties  ?  Even 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  said,  that 
the  appointment  of  justices  of  the  peace  was 
properly  a  judicial  function ;  if  so,  why 
should  not  the  Lord  Chancellor  be  allowed 
to  exercise  that  function,  and  all  those  other 
functions  of  purely  a  judicial  nature,  not- 
withstanding his  being  allied  to  a  political 
party?  Sure  he  was,  that  a  Chancellor 
who  was  a  ffentleman  and  a  man  of  honour 
would  disdain  to  receive  any  suggestion  on 
p(^tical  grounds,  as  to  the  mode  o(  exercis* 
ing  those  parts  of  his  judicial  duties. 
Again ;  a  great  many  of  the  del%eratioiM 
in  the  Cabinet  were  not  of  a  political  or 
party  nature,  but  had  regard  to  the  public 
interests  in  general.  He  begged  to  know 
whether  the  presence  in  Uie  Cabinet  of  th« 
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man  exerdone  tihe  hieliest  jadicidL  func- 
tions in  the  State,  did  not  give  to  those 
deliherations  a  great  additionfd  importance 
and  respect?  Besides,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
should  possess  amongst  them  a  man  of  high 
rank  and  character,  who  was  capable  of 
being  their  legal  friend  and  adviser  in  the 
Cabinet.  It  would  not  be  considered  con- 
stitutional, perhaps,  for  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  to  receive  advice  from  those  who 
were  not  connected  with  his  party.  The 
King  bad  <m  numerous  occasions  the  need 
of  advice  and  authmty  in  the  law.  Now, 
he  must  receive  that  advice  from  his  Chan- 
ceUor,  and  not  from  any  body  else.  There- 
fore his  Majesty*8  Ministers  were  bound  to 
provide  for  the  King  a  person  in  whom  he 
might  have  confidence,  and  by  whom  he 
knew  that  his  own  safety  and  honour  would 
be  faiHy  and  duly  consulted.  It  appeared 
to  him,  therefcnre,  that  the  moment  they 
ad(^ted  a  measure  which  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  make  the  Chancellor  a  mere  poli- 
tical officer,  they  would  not  only  derogate 
much  from  the  dignity  of  their  LordsUpg' 
House  as  a  tribunal  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  but  also  from  the  interest  and 
security  of  the  Crown  itself.  If  any  incon- 
venience existed  at  aU  in  the  union  of  the 
political  and  judicial  functions  (but  which 
he  believed  was  more  in  imagination  than 
in  reality),  still  he  thought  Uiat  inconve- 
nienoe  was  in  no  degree  sufficient  to  coun. 
terfaalance  the  advantage  of  having  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor  as  it  was  now 
constituted.  The  Chancellor  ci  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  Prendent  of  the  Council,  and 
the  Privy  Seal,  were  now  merely  political 
effices.  And  why  ?  Because  thebr  judicial 
functions  had  been  taken  itom.  them,  and 
these  offices  became  objects  of  desire  to 
mere  political  parties.  If  the  political  were 
separated  from  the  judicial  functions  of  the 
Lord  Chanedlor,  they  would  soon  find  that 
the  Chancellor  would  be  selected,  not  on 
account  of  his  legal  knowledge,  but  on  ac- 
count of  his  sMesess  as  an  eloquent  political 
debater^  either  in  this  House  or  in  the 
other.  For  ^ese  reasons  he  Aould  give 
bis  cordis  support  to  the  amendment  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said>  that  if  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  who  had  last  addressed 
tiieir  Lordships,  and  particularly  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Lan^iale),  with 
such  mastery  of  all  the  details,  and  of  all 
those  general  and  enlarged  principles  upon 
which  a  question  like  tois  should  be  con- 
sidered, and  who  had  stated  to  their  Lord* 
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ships  many  opinions  which,  although  they 
were  not  at  present  called  upon  to  adopt 
them,  he  was  sure  their  Lordships  must 
think  they  were  worthy  of  deep  and  serious 
consideration — if  those  two  noble  and 
learned  Lords  thought  it  necessary  to  apolo- 
gise for  addressing  the  House,  how  much 
more  did  it  become  him  to  do  so  when 
speaking  of  a  subject  upon  which  he  could 
have  no  practical  knowledge  whatsoever? 
But  having  been  a  party  to  the  bringing 
forward  this  Bill,  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  state  in  a  few  words  his  reasons  for  voting 
for  its  second  reading,  and  for  thinking 
that  their  Lordships  would  do  well  to  send 
the  Bill  to  a  Committee.  He  had  listened 
with  great  attention  to  the  speech  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lyndhurst),  in 
which  he  stated  his  objections  to  the  mea- 
sure proposed.  He  shared  in  the  satisfac- 
tion felt  by  that  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
that  their  Lordships  were  entirely  agreed 
upon  the  basis  and  foundation  of  this  mea* 
sure — that  they  were  entirely  agreed  that 
a  great  evil  was  to  be  corrected,  and  a 
great  grievance  remedied.  There  was  a 
great  accumulation  of  business  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  he  agreed  with  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  when  he  stated  that  it 
was  a  shame  and  a  disgrace,  that  in  a  great 
country  like  this,  there  riiould  not  be  a 
court  to  hear  a  case  when  a  case  was  ready 
for  hearing.  But  the  noble  and  learned 
I^rd  objected  to  the  remedy  now  proposed 
to  correct  that  evil.  In  the  first  place,  he 
said  that  «if  they  separated  the  political 
from  the  judicial  functions  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  took  from  him  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  latter,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  not  endow  him  with  sufficient 
emolument  to  induce  gentlemen  at  the  bar 
to  give  up  their  profession  and  accept  the 
office.  Now  he  did  not  believe  there  was 
any  authority  for  such  an  opinion.  On  the 
contrary,  he  believed  that  the  House  of 
Commons  were  too  anxious  for  the  adoption 
of  some  measure  of  this  kind  upon  enlarged 
and  enlightened  principles  to  hesitate  for 
one  moment  on  makins  a  suitable  grant  for 
this  purpose.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
then  stated  another  objection  pretty  much 
of  the  same  kind.  He  said  that  the  situa- 
tion would  heoC  to  precarious  a  nature,  and 
the  remuneration  so  inadequate,  that  men 
of  eminence  in  the  profession  would  not 
accept  the  office.  Surely  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  remembered  the  circumstances 
under  which  Sir  Edward  Sugden  accepted 
the  Chancellorship  of  Ird^d.  If  the 
ctreumstances  und^  wUj^  the  late  Chan* 
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oellor  of  Ireland  accepted  the  Great  Seal  of 
Ireland  were  not  sufficient  to  deter  him 
from  that  step,  he  was  sure  there  was  no 
lowering  in  the  political  horizon  that  woud 
deter  any  future  lawyer  from  doing  the 
same  thing  on  a  similar  occasion.  He 
would  not  be  responsible  to  their  Lordships 
for  rouch^  but  he  would  be  responsible 
for  this,  that  if  it  pleased  them  to  con- 
stitute this  office,there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  men  of  sufficient  emi- 
nence at  the  bar  perfectly  ready  to  take 
it.  He  thought  it  would  not  be  diffi. 
cult  for  any  government  whom  it  might 
suit,  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  himself,  if  their  Lordships 
thought  proper  to  constitute  the  office. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  then  stated 
that  there  was  not  business  enough  in  their 
Lordships'  House  to  keep  a  lawyer  in 
wind ;  that  he  would  entirely  lose  all 
practice  in  his  profession,  and  become  in- 
ferior to  those  judges  from  whom  appeals 
were  made  to  him.  That  might  be  so; 
but  the  objection  was  entirely  fanciful  and 
supposititious.  It  was  entirely  metaphysical, 
and  altogether  arguing  upon  the  minds  of 
men.  He,  for  his  part,  did  not  believe,  a 
single  word  of  it.  He  did  not  believe,  if 
a  general  lawyer,  eminent  in  his  profession, 
sat  to  hear  appeals,  not  only  in  equity,  not 
only  from  Scotland,  but  from  every  part  of 
the  empire— he  did  not  believe,  if  such  a 
man,  being  a  master  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence,  and  being  well 
grounded  m  his  principles,  was  placed  in 
that  situation  that  by  desuetude  he  would 
in  any  respect  be  wanting  in  the  authority 
requisite  to  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  office.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
bad  quoted  a  great  many  speeches  which 
were  delivered  in  the  debate  in  1813,  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
Court  But  what  was  the  fact  ?  Now  he 
would  ask  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
whether  all  the  predictions  that  had  been 
made  to-niffht  witn  respect  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  character  of  the  Chancellor 
would  be  affected  by  this  measure,  were  not 
predicted  upon  the  Vice  Chancellor's  Bill  ? — 
[Lord  Lyndhurst:  That  is  not  what  I 
stated]    No,  it  was  what  he  stated. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  I  The  noble  Viscount 
has  asked  me  a  question,  and  I  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  answer  it.  What  I  said  was, 
that  Lord  Redeadale  and  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  wore  at  issue  upon  the  fact.  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  said,  if  they  |>a88ed  the 
Bill,  they  would  make  the  Chancellor 
merely  an  appellate  judffe  in  the  House  of 
Lords.     Both  agreed  that  such  a  result 


would  be  pernicious,  but  they  disputed  as 
to  the  fact.  Now  the  present  Bill  actually 
adopted  that  which  was  admitted  by  Lord 
Redesdale  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  would 
be  pernicious. 

Viscount  MeJhoume:  Did  they  not  state, 
that  that  would  be  the  consequence  of  that 
Bill  ?  Yes,  they  did.  The  only  prediction 
made  on  that  occasion  which  had  since 
been  fulfilled  twas,  that  the  Chancellor 
would  not  hear  any  more  original  causes. 
But  then  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  who 
spoke  last  had  said,  that  the  Chancellor 
would  no  longer  be  chosen  on  account  of 
his  legal  eminence,  but  on  account  of  his 
being  an  eloquent  and  successful  debater; 
as  if  being  successful  in  debate  had  never 
yet  been  one  of  the  qualifications  on  ac- 
count of  which  a  man  was  selected  for  that 
high  station.  My  Lord  Eldon  was  made 
Sulicitor-General  because  he  was  success- 
ful in  debate,  and  he,  of  course,  rose  up 
and  became  Lord  Chancellor.  But  he  need 
not  mention  particular  instances;  he  would 
only  say,  that  it  was  the  possession  of  the 
qualification  of  being  a  good  debater  which 
placed  men  upon  the  Woolsack  more  than 
any  other  circumstance.  Instances  of  the 
truth  of  that  position  were  very  numerous 
and  very  recent.  Most  undoubtedly,  there, 
fore,  it  would  not  be  a  new  thing,  or  a  new 
evil.  Then  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
said,  that  this  proposition  had  been  scouted 
by  every  body.  He  said,  that  it  was  op- 
posed by  Loi*d  Hardwicke,  but  he  produced 
no  authority  for  that  statement.  The 
Court  of  Chancery  in  Lord  Hardwicke's 
time,  was  perfectly  competent  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  business  before  it.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  also  said,  that  it  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  he  quoted  the 
authority  of  Lord  Redesdale  in  support  of 
that  statement.  But  Lord  Redesoale  had 
no  right  to  quote  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Pitt  against  this  Bill.  It  was  mere  con- 
jecture on  the  part  of  Lord  Redesdale.  In 
conclusion,  he  would  again  remind  their 
Lordships  that,  as  they  were  all  agreed 
that  a  mat  pructical  evil  required  to  be 
remediM,  he  conceived  that  if  theur  Lord- 
ships were  really  disposed  to  remove  that 
evil,  they  could  not  do  so  more  effectually 
than  by  the  adoption  of  the  present  Bill. 
At  all  events  he  hoped  that  their  Lordships 
would  agree  to  the  second  reading,  and 
allow  it  to  go  into  Committee. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  cer- 
tainly from  his  habits  he  could  have  but 
little  knowledge  of  the  business  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  but  he  had  served  his 
Majesty  for  a  considerable  time,  particu- 
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larly  in  his  ooimcils^  and  he  miut  sslj,  and 
he  defied  any  noble  Lord  to  say  otherwise^ 
that  it  was  meet  important  for  his  Majesty's 
seryice  that  one  of  the  first — nay,  the  very 
first  and  most  eminent  lawyer  in  the  king- 
dom— one  the  most  connected  with  the 
proceedings  in  the  courts  of  law  and  in  the 
proceedings  of  their   Lordships'    House, 
should  be  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  should 
perform  the  political   functions  of   that 
office.     The  noble  Viscount  had  disputed 
some  of  the  arguments  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend— that  was  to  say,  he  had 
contradicted  thfm;  and  first  of  all,  whether 
or  not  this  Chief  Justice,  as  he  was  called, 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  be  paid  by 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  next,  whether 
any  person  would  be  found  to  accept  the 
office.     Ceriaioly  the  noble  Viscount  had 
discovered  that  there  was  one  person  at 
least   qualified,   who   would    accept    the 
office.      But  he  fancied  that  the   noble 
Viscount  would  find  himself  mistaken  upon 
that  subject,  as  he  was  upon  many  others. 
But  there  was  another  position  which  the 
noble  Viscount  thought  proper  to  dispute, 
and  that  was,  that  so  many  persons  after 
haying  at  different  times  considered  this 
scheme,  had  thought  proper  to  object  to  it, 
and  had  laid   it  aside  altogether.      His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  never  stated,  that 
it  was  considered   in   1813.      What   he 
stated    was,    that    the    arguments   used 
a^inst   the   appointment   of   the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  applied  to  the  separation   of 
the  office  of  Lord   Chancellor  from  the 
Chief  Justice  in  Chancery;  that  the  argu- 
ments  then    used,   and  those  now  used, 
rested  upon  the  same  principle,  and  that 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Lord  Redesdale,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  had  used  these  arguments  all  in 
the  same  sense.     He  believed  if  the  office 
of  Lord  Chancellor  was  separated  from  the 
office   of  Chief  Justice  in   the  Court  of 
Chancery,  it  would  soon  become  a  mere 
political  office,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  dignity  of  the   first  officer  in  their 
Lordships'  House,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
detriment  of  his  Majesty's  service.     The 
Doble  Viscount  had  dwelt  much  upon  the 
opinion  that  prevailed  that  there  was  an 
evil  to  be  remedied,  but  he  had  not  at  all 
adverted  to  the  remedy  proposed  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Lyndburst) 
— namely,  that  an  additional  judge  should 
be  appointed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  also  pro- 
poeed  that  the  equity  side  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  should  be  made  efficient.  Were 
not  these  two  measores  as  well  calcukted 
V0L.XXXIV.{2!SJ}* 


to  remedy  the  actual  grievance  comphuned 
of,  as  the  measure  proposed  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  }  He 
bege^ed  to  know  whether  it  was  not  the 
fact  that,  at  this  moment,  there  were  fewer 
appeals  remaining  undecided  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  in  their  Lordships'  House,  than  there 
had  been  for  years  ?  Besides  that  it  had 
been  proved,  that  by  common  attention  to 
the  business  of  their  Lordships'  House, 
seventy  days  in  a  year  were  fully  sufficient 
to  transact  all  the  judicial  business  of  the 
House.  Let  the  evils  then  complained  of 
be  remedied  by  the  appointment  of  another 
Chaocellor  but  not  by  degrading  an  officer 
whose  high  dignity  was  equally  neces*«ary 
to  the  service  of  the  State,  and  to  their 
Lordships'  honour. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  replied .  The  object 
of  the  Bill  was  not,  as  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  had  con- 
tended, to  separate  the  judicial  from  the 
political  functions  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
but  merely  to  take  away  from  that  officer 
those  judicial  duties  which  experience 
proved  he  had  not  time  to  perform.  When 
bis  noble  and  learned  Friend  stated,  that 
the  making  the  Lord  Chancellor  a 
Judge  only  of  Appeals  would  be  to  de- 
grade the  office,  and  to  render  it  difficult 
to  obtain  men  of  sufficient  eminence  to  fill 
it,  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  would  only 
remark,  in  reply,  that  since  the  year 
1813  the  Lord  Chancellor,  had,  in  fact, 
been  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  Judge  of 
Appeals,  and  a  Judge  of  Appeals  only ; 
and  yet  be  thought  no  man  would  contend 
that,  within  that  period,  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor bad  not  been  filled  by  men  of  sufficient 
eminence.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
seemed  to  suppose  that  (he  Lord  Chancelk>r 
would  have  nothing  to  do,  and  would  post- 
pone all  the  judicial  business  of  the  House 
during  the  Session,  that  he  might  amuse 
himself  by  hearing  appeals  in  the  receu. 
The  conclusion  appeared  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, because  it  was  well  known  to 
him  that  a  Lord  Chancellor  had  sat  three 
days  of  the  week  in  that  House,  and  three 
days  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  without 
finding  any  indulgence  for  that  idleness 
of  which  the  noble  Lord  spoke  ;  and  that 
the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  appeal  business  of  the  House,  believed 
it  necessary  to  have  persons  appointed  to 
assist  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  disposing  of 
it.  From  that  time,  indeed,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  bad  the^ssistance  of  Deputy 
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Spt akerp.  by  whom  much  of  the  butineu 
of  the  Houte  had  been  done  ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  exertions  of  hit  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (whose  absence  he 
Inmented  in  common  with  their  Lordships), 
ihey  would  not  have  been  told,  that  there 
were  no  arrears  of  appeal,  as  at  present. 
But  he  maintained  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
should  have  full  time  to  attend  to  his  duty 
in  this  Houfte,  without  calling  in  others  to 
his  aid  ;  but  if  their  Lordships  were  to  take 
that  assistance  from  him,  they  would  6nd, 
that  arrears  would  accumulate  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  they  had  ever  done  before. 
But  he  did  not  confine  the  attendance  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  that  House ;  he 
would  also  preside  in  the  Privy  Council, 
to  which  appeals  of  the  most  important 
nature  were  continually  brought  for  de- 
cision. The  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord 
Lyndhurst)  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  taking  his  seat  in  the  Privy 
Council,  as  if  the  duties  of  that  Court  were 
beneath  the  dignity  of  his  office  :  but  their 
Lordships  knew  that  the  business  of  a 
Court  whose  proceedings  could  not  be  re- 
viewed by  any  other — which  had  to  de* 
termine  on  matters  connected  with  the 
colonies,  and  with  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts — that  the  business  of  a  Court  whose 
decision  was  final,  and  admitted  of  no 
further  appeal^ was  not  unworthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  Lord  Chancellor  f  He  must 
say,  that  hv  knew  of  no  judicial  business, 
next  to  that  of  their  Lordships'  House, 
which  could  l>e  considered  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  the  business  of  the  Privy 
Council  ?  And  what  substitute  did  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  propose?  He 
borrowed  a  .ludge  from  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery ;  he  did  not  take  the  Lord  Chancellor : 
bo;  that  would  not  suit  him — his  object 
being  to  show  that  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  :  and.  therefore,  he  took  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls.  He  agreed  with  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  that  a  Court  of  justice 
should  not  be  a  fluctuating  tribunal ;  that 
one  Judge  should  sit  at  one  time,  and 
another  at  another;  the  only  point  in 
which  ihty  differed  was  that  which  related 
to  the  person  to 'be  selected  for  the  Presi- 
dency  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  their 
Lordships  could  have  no  hesitation,  he 
thought,  in  determining  that  the  President 
should  be  the  highest  judicial  officer  in 
the  kingdom.  The  question  resolved  itself 
into  what  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  have 
to  do  in  that  House?  He  apprehended 
lb«  inunediatA  eontequtnceof  the  measure 
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would  be,  that  the  Court  of  Cbaneery 
would  no  longer  form  an  intermediate 
Court  of  Appeal^  and  that  the  Lord  Chan* 
cellor  would  have  quite  enough  to  do  in 
disposing  of  the  appellate  businesa  of  this 
House  and  of  the  Privy  Council.  If  their 
Lordships  thought  that  it  was  possible  for 
him  now  to  discharge  perfectly  all  the  func^ 
tions  which  appertamed  to  hisoffice,  such  an 
opinion  would  be  contradicted  by  the  ex- 
perience of  all  those  who  had  ever  filled  it. 
As  to  the  busmessto  bedoneoutof  the  House, 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Lynd- 
hurst) proposed  the  appointment  of  another 
Judge  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  there- 
fore he  admitted  that  the  duty  of  that 
Court  was  not,  at  present,  adequately  per- 
formed. The  noble  Lord  proposed  the 
appointment  of  a  new  Vice-Chancellor. 
Was  not  that  a  little  inconsistent  with  the 
authorities  he  quoted  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  similar  officer  in  1813?  But 
the  fact  that  the  business  was  inadequately 
transacted,  being  admitted — the  question 
came,  what  was  the  right  course  to  be  par- 
sued.  The  business  transacted  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  of  the  most  im- 
portant nature ;  and  with  regard  to  pro* 
perty — of  greater  importance  than  that 
transacted  in  any  other  Court  in  the  king- 
dom. Every  man  in  the  kingdom  is  inter- 
ested in  having  a  due  administration  of  the 
Chancery  business  {  and  would  not  their 
Lordships  believe  that  such  a  Court  was  as 
much  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  permanent 
Judge  as  any  other  ?  Every  inferior  Court 
in  the  kingdom  had  the  advantaee  of  a 
Judge  exclusively  its  own  ;  but  in  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  alone,  it  was  thought 
expedient  that  the  Judge  should  constantly 
have  his  time  occupied  in  the  discharge  of 
other  duties,  so  that  he  should  never  have 
it  in  his  power  to  set  apart  one  uninter- 
rupted day  for  those  duties  which  specially 
belong  to  that  Court !  Was  that  a  proper 
constitution  for  the  Court?  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  ad« 
mitted  the  grievance,  and  how  would  ht 
remedy  it?  He  would  leave  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  hear  the  appeals  he  already 
had  to  determine  from  the  Rolls  and  from 
the  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  and  he  would 
add  those  which  would  arise  out  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  new  Judge  the  noble  Lord 
proposed  to  create.  That  was  his  pro- 
position to  help  the  Lord  Chancellor  out 
of  his  difficulty,  which,  if  embraced,  would 
considerably  aggravate  the  inconvenience 
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aod  totmed  Lord  miffht  say,  he  did  more 
.— *be  appointed  ao  additionalJudge  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer;  but  if  that  Court 
were  not  efficient  already,  it  was  not 
because  it  had  wanted  eminent  persons  to 
preside  in  it.  The  reason  it  had  never 
risen  to  any  eminence  as  a  Court  of  Equity, 
WAS  the  diflScnlty  attendant  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  proceedings  were  conducted  in 
it,  which  was  so  great,  that  parties  would 
rather  wait,  however  long,  to  have  their 
eauses  decided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
That  was  an  evil  which  the  appointment 
of  an  additionalJudge  would  not  remedy. 
There  was  no  business  in  the  Court  which 
required  such  an  appointment.  There 
was  not,  at  present,  nusiness  sufficient  to 
occupy  the  Judges  of  the  Court,  and  yet 
the  remedy  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord, 
was  to  appoint  another.  Of  the  two  plans 
proposed  to  the  House,  instead  of  that 
contained  in  this  Bill,  he  preferred  the  ex- 
pedient suggested  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  (Lord  Langdale) ;  and>ltimately  that 
might  turn  out  to  be  the  bestconrse  to  pursue. 
But  as  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  was 
not  prepared  with  his  plan,  and  as  this 
measure,  if  passed,  would  not  prevent  its 
future  adoption,  their  Lordships  had  better 
take  this  which  he  proposed,  as  an  inter- 
mediate step.  Their  Lordships  had  now 
to  decide  wnether  this  Bill  should  be  read 
a  second  time?  He  wondered  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Lyndhurst) 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  vote  against  it,  be- 
cause the  noble  and  learned  Lord  admitted 
the  principle  of  the  measure,  and  if  he  would 
not  find  any  difficulty  in  altering  the 
details  of  a  Bill  in  Committee,  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  could  there  introduce  such 
clauses  as  he  thought  proper.  He  saw  no 
reason  why  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
should  oppose  the  second  reading.  It  was 
a  question  which  should  be  considered 
apart  from  politics,  and  as  it  was  admitted 
Uiat  justice  could  not  be  adequately  ad- 
ministered in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  their 
Lordships  would  consent  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  and  endeavour 
to  secure  a  satisfactory  administration  of 
JBStice,  both  in  that  House  and  in  the 
Privy  Council. 

Lord  Lyndhurttf  in  explanation,  stated, 
that  if  he  were  to  adopt  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord's  suggestion,  and  to  make 
tuch  alterations  as  he  thought  expedient 
in  Committee,  the  Bill  would  then  go  down 
to  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  not  as 
the  Government  Bill,  but  as  a  Bill  of  his 


(Lord  Lyndhursfs)  own  construction  5  an 
in  that  case  it  would  be  easy  to  anticipat 
the  result.  He  preferred,  therefore,  t 
give  his  decided  opposition  to  the  measur 
on  the  second  reading. 

On  the  Question,  that  the  Bill  be  rea( 
a  second  time,  their  Lordships  divided 
Contente  29 ;  Not-ContenU  94— Majorit 
65. 

Bill  postponed  for  six  months 
List  of  the  Contents. 
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HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Monday f  June  13,  1836. 

BfzMiTTBs.]  Billc  RMdftteoondttme:— Hifhfrayllatfl 
Bin. 

PtUttokt  inrwntod.  By  Mr.  Thomas  DimooirM.  firoi 
Patentee!,  Ivreaton,  wd  Prqiecton,  in  London  n 
Weetmlmter,  Complaining  of  the  Operatloa  of  the  Patew 
for  Inventions'  Aet. — By  Dr.  BowRiwe,  from  Renfrew 
by  Captain  WaicTea,  from  three  PiMes  In  Ft^l  ana  t 
Mr.  Wyss.  from  a  Place  in  Ireland,  ageiott  the  Lord 
Amendments  to  the  Corporation  Bill  for  Irdand. 

[The  House  met  this  Day  at  twehre  o^eloek,  and  on  seven 
sneoeeding  Days  it  met  at  the  same  hour,  Inorttftogi 
through  the  pubUo  Iwrinwiji 

Sir  Frboeriok  Trsnoh  and  Mi 
RiOBY  Wason,]  The  Serjeant  at  Arm 
(Colonel  Gossett)  reported  that  Sir  Frtds 
rick  Trench  and  Rigby  Wason,  Esc^  wer 
in  custody  :  on  the  motion  of  hotd  Johi 
Russell,  both  hon.  Members  were  ordera 
to  attend  forthwith  in  their  placas.  Th 
hon.  Members  were  brought  in  and  tool 
their  places.  The  Report  fronk  the  Cora 
mittee  on  the  Durham  Railway  was  raad. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved,  that  th 
Speaker  do  call  on  both  the  hon.  Member 
to  rise  in  their  plaees,  and  ^to  an  assuvane 
to  the  House  that  the  afiair  between  then 
should  not  be  carried  further. 

Motion  agreed  to« 

The  Speaker  called  on  the  hon.MemW 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  theHouse.  [i 
pause.] 

The  Speakerilf  the  Iwn.  Gentlemen 
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in  the  present  case,  persist  in  refusing  the 
pledge  which  I,  in  the  name  of  the  House, 
have  required  of  them,  it  is  dear  that  the 
only  course  left  for  adoption  is,  at  once, 
to  commit  both  to  the  custody  of  the  Ser- 
jeant-at  Arms. 

Sir  Frederick  Trench  was  desirous  of 
laying  before  the  House  a  simple  state- 
ment of  the  facts;  and  after  some  opposition 
each  hon.  Member  entered  into  an  expla- 
nation of  the  personal  difference  which  had 
occurred  between  them  in  the  South  Dur- 
ham Railway  Committee.  A  lengthened 
discussion  ensued,  which  at  length  ended 
by  the  two  hon.  Members  accommodating 
their  difference  by  a  little  mutual  retrac- 
tation>  and  the  matter  ended. 

Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland).] 
The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Lords'  Amendments  to 
the  Irish  Municipal  Corporations'  Bill  was 
read. 

Sir  Roberi  Peel  wished  to  know  whether 
the  amendments  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber meant  to  move,  were  amendments  upon 
the  Lords'  amendments,  and  whether  they 
were  printed,  because  they  could  do  no 
more  than  deal  with  the  Lords'  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  (yLogklen  was  understood  to  say 
the  amendments  were  not  printed,  and  that 
it  was  intended  to  move  the  re-introduction 
of  certain  clauses  which  had  beeil  rejected 
by  the  Lords.  He  was  ready,  however,  to 
afford  every  explanation. 

Several  verbal  and  other  amendments 
were  proposed  and  put  from  the  Chair. 

Colonel  Sihthorp  wished  to  know  what 
was  doing,  as  he  really  could  not  under- 
stand it.  He  was  bound  to  suspect  every 
measure  or  amendment  proposed  by  the 
other  side. 

On  the  next  amendment  being  proposed. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  this  was  utterly 
unintelligible.  After  the  debate  which 
had  taken  place,  and  the  decisive  majority 
that  had  followed,  he  did  not  intend 
any  opposition  of  a  vexatious  character. 
But  in  a  Bill  of  such  importance,  they 
ought  to  see  what  they  were  doing.  He 
hoped  the  amendments  they  were  making 
would  be  printed,  so  that  they  might  see 
what  they  were  about. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  they  were  now 
merely  restoring  some  of  the  original  clauses. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson :  If  they  did  not 
see  what  the  alterations  were>  they  might 
as  well  leave  the  House. 

Lord  John  Bunell  said,  the  great  prin- 


ciple was  the  restoration  of  the  original 
clauses.  With  respect  to  the  new  clauses, 
they  would  be  printed  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  hours. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought,  as  they  were 
legislating  on  a  matter  of  such  importance, 
that  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  all  the 
alterations  should  be  printed. 

Colonel  Sibihorp  objected  to  the  measure 
being  thrust  upon  the  House  in  what  he 
called  so  unfair  a  a  manner.  One  single 
word  introduced  into  a  clause  might  over- 
turn the  constitution  of  the  country ;  there- 
fore he  objected  to  the  measure  being  pro- 
ceeded with  in  such  a  way. 

The  other  clauses  up  to  85  of  the  origi- 
nal Bill,  with  some  omissions  and  amend- 
ments, were  restored.  At  three  o^clock  the 
House  adjourned,  and  was  resumed  again 
at  five  o'clock. 

Paper  Duties  Drawback.]  LordFrancis 
Egerton  begged  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  what 
period  it  was  proppsed  that  the  new  duties 
on  paper  should  come  into  operation,  both 
as  regarded  the  first  and  second  class  paper, 
and  the  stained  paper,  and  also  whether  he 
contemplated  allowing  a  drawback  on  the 
stocks  in  hand  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
to  inform  his  noble  Friend,  in  reply  to  the 
question  he  had  put  to  him,  and  he  hoped 
it  might  reach  the  parties  interested,  that 
the  proposition  he  had  submitted  for  the 
alteration  of  the  duty  on  the  first  class 
paper,  would  take  effect  from  the  October 
quarter.  This  was  his  original  intention 
and  statement  in  submitting  the  proposi- 
tion, but,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  some- 
what misconceived,  and  not,  perhaps,  as 
generally  known  as  might  have  been 
wished,  he  was  very  well  pleased  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  re-stating  it.  With  re- 
spect to  the  stained  paper,  he  had  been 
very  much  pressed  by  a  great  majority  of 
the  parties  interested  in  that  branch  of  the 
trade  to  ^x  an  earlier  period  for  the  propo- 
sition taking  effect,  by  substituting  the 
July  for  the  October  quarter.  He  be- 
lieved this  would  be  very  convenient  for 
the  trade  itself,  as  otherwise,  stained  paper 
being  rather  a  matter  of  luxury  than  of 
necessity,  there  might  be  an  inteiruption 
to  the  manufacture.  With  respect  to 
allowing  a  drawback  on  the  stock  in  hand, 
he  thought  it  was  more  just  and  expedient 
to  adhere  to  the  principle  on  which  Par- 
liament had  of  late  years  acted  in  making 
alteiutions  of  duty,  and  noT^to  allow  a 
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drawback  on  the  stock  in  hand.  All  the 
motives  which  induced  Parliament  on  other 
occasions  to  refuse  allowing  a  drawback 
existed  in  the  present  case^  with  some  ad- 
ditional conidderations  into  which  he  need 
not  then  enter.  For  the  purpose,  however, 
of  affording  accommodation  and  facilities 
to  the  trade,  he  had  provided  not  only  that 
the  privilege  of  manufacturing  and  storing 
in  bond  should  be  continued,  but  that  in 
case  any  very  great  quantity  of  a  particular 
paper  affected  by  these  regulations  should 
remain  on  hand  in  the  stationer's  stocks, 
on  the  10th  of  October,  allowance  should 
be  made  for  it ;  not  an  allowance  in  the 
shape  of  drawback  generally,  but  an  allow- 
ance on  the  duty  on  paper  permitted  into 
stationers'  shops,  under  particular  circum- 
stances. It  was  impossible  wholly  to 
remedy  the  inconvenience  to  which  his 
noble  Friend  had  adverted.  He  had  en- 
deavoured to  remedy  it  partially,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  and  he  hoped  he  had 
succeeded. 

Sir  George  Clerk  said,  that  many  paper- 
makers  in  Scotland  had  very  large  stocks 
on  hand.  There  was  one  individual  within 
his  own  knowledge,  who  had  no  less  than 
15,000  reams;  and  if  this  paper  which  had 
paid  the  whole  duty,  remained  on  hand 
until  October,  and  then  had  to  be  sold  at  a 
reduced  price,  without  any  allowance  of 
drawback,  he  need  not  say,  that  the  loss 
would  be  very  great  He  hoped  his  right 
hon.  Friend  would  allow  some  drawback 
on  paper  that  had  paid  the  whole  duty. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  repYied, 
that  this  would  be  in  fact  allowing  a  draw- 
back on  the  stock  in  hand.  This  he  could 
not  consent  to,  because  it  could  not  be  done 
without  exposing  the  revenue  to  very  con. 
siderable  loss. 

Subject  dropped. 

The  Factory  System.]  Lord  Ashley 
called  the  attention  of  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  a  fact  which  he  stated  on  the 
authority  of  a  Yorkshire  paper.  It  appear- 
ed in  that  paper  ac(x)rding  to  the  confession 
of  the  masters  themselves,  that  five  boys, 
of  between  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 
had  been  made  to  work  for  thirty-four 
hours  successively,  in  a  shocking  hole,  de- 
voted to  the  tearing  up  of  woollen  goods ; 
the  atmosphere  of  it  was  so  noxious  and 
offensive,  that  the  men  who  worked  in  it 
were  obliged  to  wear  handkerchiefs  tied 
.  over  their  mouths  to  prevent  their  inhaling 
.  the  foul  air.  The  fact  was  proved  before 
the  magistrates,  and  the  masters,  Messrs. 
IbbetsoBi  BatUey^  and  Co.,  were  convicted 


in  the  full  penalty.  They  alleged^  in  ex" 
tenuation  of  their  conduct,  that  the  steam 
boiler  had  burst ;  but  this  was,  in  fact,  nc 
excuse  at  all.  What  he  wished  to  ask  his 
noble  Friend  opposite  was  this — that  he 
would  have  the  goodness  to  direct  the  in- 
spector of  the  district  to  visit  the  spot,  to 
make  inquiries  and  report  to  him,  and  that 
he  would  lay  the  Report  upon  the  Table. 

Lord  John  Russell  would  take  care  that 
the  inspector  of  the  district  should  make 
every  inquiry,  and  that  his  report  should 
be  communicated  to  the  House. 

Subject  dropped. 

Registration  op  Births-I  The 
House,  on  the  Motion  of  Lord  John  RuS' 
sell,  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on 
the  Registration  of  Births  Bill. 

Clause  42nd  was  put  and  agreed  to. 

Dr.  Bowring  then  proposed  the  Clause 
of  which  he  had  given  notice,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  the  registers  of  the  Dis- 
senters, which  were  at  present  kept  at  con- 
siderable expense,  to  be  received  by  the 
Registrar-  General. 

The  Attorney  General  objected  to  the 
Clause,  on  the  ground,  that  the  registers  oi 
the  Dissenters  might  be  in  many  respectSj 
inaccurate  and  calculated  to  mislead. 

Lon)  John  Russell  said,  that  he  had  nc 
objection  to  appointing  a  Commission  tc 
inquire  into  the  validity  and  nature  of  the 
various  registers  kept  by  the  Dii^senters. 

Dr.  Bowring  observed  that,  with  the 
understanding  that  a  Commission  should 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  he 
would  withdraw  the  clause. 

The  Schedules  were  agreed  to,  the  Bill 
to  be  reported,  and  the  House  resumed. 

Marriages.]  The  House  afterwardi 
went  into  Committee  on  the  Marriagei 
BiU. 

Upon  Clause  15th  being  proposed. 
Dr.  Bowring  moved  an  amendment 
that  instead  of  twenty  householders  attend- 
ing a  dissenting  chapel  being  required  U 
sign  a  certificate,  to  have  it  licensed  for  th< 
purpose  of  marriages  being  cekbrated  in  it 
the  certificate  of  ten  householders  shoulc 
be  suffici  nt 

Dr.  Lushington  opposed  the  amendment 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend 

ment:  Ayes  22  ;  Noes  128— Majority  106 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Bowes,  J. 
Grote,G.     ^    ^^  C 

IiuU,W,     J'^-^dby^ 


Harland,  W.  C. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Hiodley,  C 
HectOFi  J.  C« 
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\jynch,  A.  M. 
laor«toD,  hon.  A. 
3'ConD€U,  M.  J. 
Pease,  J. 
Parrolt,  J. 
Poller,  R. 
Roche,  D. 
Elundle,  J. 


U. 


Smith,  Ben. 
Scourfield,W*U. 
Thornely,  T. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Wakely,  T. 
Williams,  W. 

TELLER. 

Bowring,  Dr. 


Clause  18th,  enacting  that  marriages 
nay  be  celebrated  before  the  Superin- 
tendent  Registrar,  was  proposed. 

Mr.  Poulter  objected  to  this  Clause.  It 
was  a  Clause  that  separated  the  contract  of 
marriage  from  what  it  always  had  pre- 
viously in  this  country,  the  sanction  of  a 
religious  ceremony.  The  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  he  was  sure,  would 
not  accept  of  such  a  Clause,  and  he  believed 
that  the  Dissenters  were  not  prepared  to 
accept  it,  as  they  had  last  year  refused  to 
accept  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
which  permitted  these  marriages  to  take 
place  as  civil  contracts*  Many  of  the  Dis- 
senters, he  knew,  were  desirous  of  retaining 
the  religious  sanction  for  their  marriages, 
and  their  feelings  were  alone  exerted  against 
it  by  the  undue  and  obnoxious  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  old  Marriage  Act.  In  this 
case,  as  in  others,  the  extreme  restrictions 
had  driven  to  violent  principles  and  ex- 
treme theories,  which  otherwise  they  would 
never  entertain*  He  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  would  permit  this  Clause  to  be  ex- 
punsed  from  the  Act. 

Mr.  Baines  considered,  that  there  would 
be  great  weight  in  the  objection  made  by 
the  hon.  Member,  if  it  were  imperative 
upon  the  Dissenters  that  their  marriaees 
should  take  place  as  a  civil  contract.  Un- 
der this  Act,  it  was  optional  with  them  to 
have  the  marriage  celebrated  as  a  civil  con- 
tract, or  under  a  religious  sanction.  It 
being  optional,  all  objection  was  removed. 
The  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was 
objected  to,  because  there  was  too  much  of 
the  civil  contract  enforced  with  respect  to 
the  marriages  of  the  Dissenters. 

Sir  Boberi  IftgUs  decidedly  objected  to 
the  Clause.  With  the  single  exception  of 
the  time  of  the  great  Kebeuion,  there  was 
no  one  instance  m  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, of  marriage  having  been  considered 
otherwise  than  as  a  religious  ceremony. 
This  was  a  solitary  attempt  to  give  a  civil 
character  to  a  religious  contract. 

Dr.  LuMngton  :  The  great  principle  of 
the  Bill,  and  the  principle  which  he  advo- 
cated,  was  this,  that  marriage  was  a  natural 
right,  to  which  all  the  subjects  of  this  land 
hm  a  full  and  complete  title,  and  that  the 


le^slature  had  no  pretence,  justice,  or  au- 
thority for  confining  or  limiting  it,  exce^ 
so  far  as  was  essentlSly  necessary  to  insure 
that  publicity  which  would  prevent  furtive 
connexions  and  illicit  marnases.  If  this 
clause  were  omitted,  the  whole  remedy  of 
the  Bill  would  be  left  out.  Up  to  the  year 
1756,  marriage  was  a  mere  legal  contract. 
Two  people  declaring  themselves  man  and 
wife  before  witnesses  were  as  indubitably 
married  as  persons  making  the  same  decla- 
ration in  l^tland,  with  the  exception  of 
not  being  entitled  to  claim  some  obsolete 
remedies  as  to  real  property.  Under  this 
law  the  people  of  Scotland  existed  to  the 
present  day.  Were  they  regardless  of  their 
duty  to  their  Creator?  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  on  the  whole  surface  of  the 
globe  a  more  religious  people  than  the 
Scotch.  He  made  his  stand  upon  the  great 
and  broad  principle  which  he  had  ever 
maintained  in  that  House.  He  denied  the 
right,  thoufih  he  could  not  deny  the  power, 
of  the  legislature  to  infringe  upon  the 
conscience  of  any  individual  whatever, 
with  respect  to  those  natural  riffhts,  of 
which  marriage  was  of  all  others  tne  fore- 
most and  most  necessary. 

Mr.  Hardy  conceived  that  by  the  Bill 
marriage  was  converted  into  a  mere  civil 
contract.  All  that  was  required  was,  that 
some  ceremony  of  marriage  should  take 
place  in  a  registered  building,  which  had 
been  certified  by  twenty  householders  to  be 
a  place  for  religious  worship. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  the  great 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  allow  every  person 
to  be  married  according  to  whatever  form 
his  conscience  dictated.  Here  were  first 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  next 
the  Dissenters,  who  considered  marriage  a 
religious  ceremony,  and  preferred  being 
married  in  their  own  chapels;  the  first 
were  left  in  their  present  situation;  the 
second  were  permitted  to  carry  their  wishes 
into  effect.  There  were  other  classes  of 
Dissenters  who  considered  marriage  not  a 
religious  but  a  civil  ceremony.  TsJcing  the 
broMl  principle  of  religious  liberty,  he  felt 
that  they  were  bound  to  provide  for  all  these 
classes ;  he  did  not  think  that  the  House 
had  a  right  to  tell  one  class  of  men  that 
their  scruples  were  just  and  reasonable,  and 
to  refuse  to  judge  of  those  of  others.  If  the 
Bill  were  carried  with  that  clause,  he  would 
admit  that  he  entertained  no  doubt  but  that 
ninety-nine  marriages  out  of  one  hundred 
would  still  be  considered  as  religions  cere- 
monies.  Although  the  number  of  marriages 
celebrated  upon  any  other  prinoipK^iPIS^f  ^ 
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be  few,  however,  ttill  the  principle  was  a 
great  one,  and  they  were  bound  to  main- 
tain it. 

Sir  JR.  Peel  said,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
all  the  Bill  did  was  to  enable  the  marriage 
ceremony  to  be  performed  in  a  reffistered 
building ;  but  that  it  did  not  require  any 
religious  ceremony.  He  required  a  civil 
contract,  as  an  essential  condition  of  mar- 
riage, trusting  that  there  would  always  be 
some  religious  ceremony,  being  unable  to 
define  what  il  should  be ;  but  wishing  that 
it  sbuuld  be  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
scientious belief  of  those  who  engaged  in 
it  He  wished  to  have  one  point  distinctly 
understood.  Supposing  both  parties  were 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  it 
intended  in  their  case  to  dispense  with  the 
rite  of  marriage  according  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  ?  He  hoped,  and  fully  be- 
lieved, that  it  was  not  intended.  He  did 
not  consider  that  he  had  any  right  to  inter- 
fere with  the  solemnization  of  marriage  by 
the  Dissenters ;  but  he  was  very  anxious 
that  the  effect  of  the  Bill,  with  reference 
to  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
should  be  fully  understood. 

Mr.  T^rv  objected  to  the  Bill  as  a  pro- 
posed gratuitous  desecration  of  the  marriage 
rite.  He  did  not  think  that  it  would  be 
at  all  uncharitable  to  impose  the  restraint 
of  a  religious  ceremony  upon  Dissenters. 

Sir  JR.  Peel  thought  he  imposed  no  invi- 
dious tank  upon  the  Dissenters  when  he 
required  that  such  of  them  as  objected  to 
marriage  being  considered  a  religious  cere- 
mony, should  state  their  objection  upon  the 
register.  This  was  really  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  Bill,  and  he  trusted 
the  House  would  arrive  at  no  hasty  decision 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Pryme  saw  no  hardship  whatever  in 
requiring  some  religious  ceremony  in  addi- 
tion to  a  mere  legal  contract,  or  at  most 
some  declaration  of  a  conscientious  objec- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Miles  contended,  as  the  clause  stood, 
that  it  would  tend  to  encourage  clandestine 
marriages. 

The  Aitorney-General  thought,  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should 
be  some  ceremony  which  would  make  it 
known  to  the  world  that  a  marriage  com- 
pact had  been  entered  into  between  par- 
ties. He  did  not  think  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  alterations  that  had  been  sug- 
gested from  the  other  side  of  the  House 
would  be  at  all  advisable. 

Mr.  Arthur  Trevor  contended  that  mak- 
ing marriage  a  civil  contract  would  be 


highly  injurious ;  and  passing  the  clause  a 
it  stood  would  greatly  increase  the  numbs 
of  clandestine  marriages. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  hoped  that  th 
House  would  not  adopt  the  suggestion  c 
thehon.  Member  for  Shaftesbury,  which,  i 
adopted,  would  destroy  the  principle  8 
well  as  the  utility  of  the  Bill. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  amend 
inent:  Ayes  58;  Noes  123  —  Majorit 
65 

Clauses  to  the  !28th  were  agreed  to.  Tl 
House  resumed, 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  June  14,    1836. 

Mmtrrea.]  Btlla.  Read  a  Uilrd  time  t— See  of  Durhami 
Petltknw  presented.  By  the  Earl  of  Bandow,  flrom  StI 
ling,  against  any  fUrtlier  grant  to  Maynooth  College;  az 
from  Denham  and  GreoenhaU,  for  Repeal  of  Romi 
CaUiollc  Relief  Act.— By  the  Earl  of  RoelLYN,  fta 
the  Baatem  OiTision  of  Fife,  for  ProtaeClonto  th«  Hanrti 
Fisheries.— By  the  Bishop  of  GLOUCirsTCft,  from  Oloi 
oester,  for  Revieion  of  the  Criminal  Code. 

Post-Oppicb  Faokbts — Holyhbad. 

The  Earl  of  Lichfield  wished  to  answt 
some  questions  which  we:e  put  by  tt 
noble  Marquess  (Westmeath)  yesterda] 
respecting  the  Post-Office  packets  at  H0I3 
head.  The  noble  Marquess  said,  that  r 
precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  dangc 
from  fire  on  board  the  packets.  It  wi 
true  that,  for  some  time,  in  consequence  < 
nothing  of  the  kind  having  happened,  tl 
precautions  against  fire  had  in  some  degn 
been  neglected ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  btl 
ject  been  brought  under  his  notice,  than  I 
gave  directions  that  every  necessary  mear 
should  be  provided  to  guard  against  an 
accident  of  fire  happening  on  board  tl 
packets.  With  regard  to  the  other  matt( 
of  complaint  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Mai 
quess — namely,  that  relating  to  malversi 
tion  and  peculation  carried  on  in  the  Fos 
Office  establishment  at  Holyhead,  he  hi 
lieved  their  Lordships  would  think  th] 
this  was  not  the  most  suitable  occasion  f< 
going  into  that  question. 

The  Earl  of  tVicklotv  wished  to  inquii 
of  the  noble  Earl  when  it  was  that  tl 
Reports  of  the  Commisbionerii  would  con 
under  the  consideration  of  their  Lon 
ships  ? 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  wished  to  gi^ 
the  most  complete  contradiction  to  a  stat 
ment  contained  in  the  6th  Report  of  tl 
Post-Office  Commissioners,  that  the  repn 
sentations  of  the  captains  of  the  vessels  r 
the  Holyhead  station  did  not  meet  wil 
proper  attention  from  the  Postmaiter-G< 
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neraL  During  the  three  years  he  held 
that  office,  he  gave  every  attention  to  the 
representations  made  hy  those  persons ;  and 
he  bad  no  doubt  that  his  noble  Friend  up 
to  the  present  time  had  done  the  same. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  said,  that  it  was 
matter  of  very  important  consideration  to 
the  noble  Earl,  that  although  no  Post- 
Oihce  packet  had  ever  been  actually 
destroyed  by  fire,  yet  it  was  reported  that 
every  packet  on  the  Holyhead  station  had 
been  on  fire ;  and  one  of  them  no  less 
than  three  times.  This  was  a  state  of 
things  which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  : 
and  he  hoped  the  noble  Earl  would  follow 
up  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis. 
sioners,  by  establishing  a  different  packet 
system  altogether. 

The  Earl  of  Lichfield  observed,  that  it 
was  rather  a  curious  ciixumstance  that  the 
only  vessel  that  ever  was  burnt  to  the 
water's  edge  was  the  Venus,  and  she  was 
the  only  vessel  that  ever  had  a  fire-engine 
on  board. 

Subject  dropped. 

Oaths  taken  -by  Catholic  Peers.] 
Lord  Slourton  then  rose,  and  stated  that  he 
had  received  by  post,  addressed  to  him  per- 
sonally, a  document  purporting  to  be  a 
copy  of  a  petition  to  their  Lordships  from 
the  corporation  of  tailors  in  the  parish  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  Dublin,  which  con- 
tained passages  reflecting  on  his  honour  as 
a  Peer  of  Parliament ;  it  was  set  forth  in 
the  petition,  that,  although  it  was  enacted 
by  the  Emancipation  Bil^  that  the  Roman 
Catholics,  in  taking  their  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment^ should  swear  that  they  would  not 
vote  upon  any  question  in  which  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  or  the  interest  of  the  Pro. 
testant  Establishment  was  involved,  yet 
that  he,  unmindful  of  his  oath,  had  voted 
on  the  Church  Temporalities  Bill,  hy  giving 
his  proxy  to  the  noble  Viscount  at  the  head 
of  his  Majesty's  Government.  He  must 
complain  of  the  great  indignity  which  their 
Lordships'  House  itsdf  would  sustain,  if  a 
charge  of  this  grave  and  serious  nature 
were  suffered  to  be  made  against  any  Mem- 
ber of  their  Lordships'  House — imputing, 
as  it  did,  nothing  less  than  the  crime  of 
perjury — without  some  notice  being  taken 
of  it,  and  some  means  afibrded,  by  which 
the  noble  Lord,  whose  character  was  im- 
plicated, might  vindicate  his  honour  and 
convict  his  accuser  of  a  gross  and  unfounded 
calumny.  He  would  remind  their  l<ord« 
ships  of  what  was  said  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
when  he  introduced  the  Roman  Catbolio 


Emancipation  Bill  in  1S29 ;  and  he  trusted 
that  their  Lordships  would  agree  that  he 
was  justified  in  the  course  he  had  pursued, 
by  the  very  language  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  was  the  author  of  the  measure 
by  which  he  (Lord  Stourton)  obtained  ac- 
cess to  their  Lordships'  House.     The  right 
hon.    Gentleman    said,   "  I   would    admit 
them,  therefore,  on  the  same  footing,  the 
same  principle  of  equality,  on  which  we 
now  admit  the  Dissenter  from  the  Church 
of  England.     Another  proposal  has  been 
made  by  a  right  hon.  Friend  of  mine  (Mr. 
Wilmot  Horton) — made  from  the  best  mo- 
tives, and  supported  with  an    ingenuity, 
ability,  and  research,  worthy  of  the  motives 
and  of  the  character  of  its  author.     My 
right  hon.  Friend  has  proposed,  with   a 
view  to  calm  the  suspicions  and  fears  of 
those  who  object  to  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  Parliament,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Member  should  be  disqualified  by 
law  from  voting  on  matters  relating,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  the  interests  of  the 
Established  Church.     There  appear  to  me 
numerous  and    cogent  objections  to  this 
proposal.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  dangerous 
to  establish  the  precedent  of  limiting  by 
law  the  discretion  by  which  the  duties  and 
functions  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  are 
to  be  exercised ;  in  the  second,  it  is  diffi. 
cult  to  define  beforehand,  what  are  the 
questions  which  affect  the  interests  of  the 
Church.     A  question  which  has  no  imme- 
diate apparent  connexion  with  the  Church 
might  have  a  practical  bearing  upon  its 
welfare  ten  times  more  important  than  ano- 
ther question  which  might  appear  directly 
to  concern  it;   thirdly,  by  excluding  the 
Roman  Catholic  from  giving  his  individual 
vote,  you  do  little  to  diminish  his  real  in- 
fluence, if   you  leave  him  the  power  of 
speaking,  of   biassing   the   judgments   of 
others  on  the  question  on  which  he  is  not 
himself  to  vote ;  and  if  by  a  jealous  and 
distrusting,  but  inefiectual  precaution,  you 
tempt  him  to  exercise  to  your  prejudice  the 
remaining  power  of  which  you  cannot,  or 
do  not,  propose  to  deprive  him.     I  believe 
there  is  more  of  real  security  in  confidence 
than  in  avowed  mistrust  and  suspicion,  un.^ 
accompanied   by    effectual    guards.       For 
these  reasons  I  am  unwilling  to  deprive  the 
Roman  Catholic  Member  of  either  House 
of  Parliament  of  any  privilege  of  free  dis- 
cussion, and   free  exercise  of  judgment, 
which  belongs  to  other  Members  of  the 
Legislature." 
Subject  dropped. 
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MtmiciPAL  CoBPORATioNa  Act — 
(Ej^oland.)!  The  Marquess  of  Camden 
presented  a  Petition  from  300  members  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  praying  that 
the  Vice-Chanoellor  of  the  University  for 
the  time  being  may  be  a  magistrate  for  the 
town  of  Cambridge.  He  would  give  notice 
that  when  the  Bui  for  amending  the  Eng* 
lish  Municipal  Corporations  Act  went  into 
Committee  he  should  move  to  insert  a 
clause  with  a  view  to  carry  into  effect  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  a  ques- 
tion had  arisen  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Camlnidge  and  the  University 
of  Cambridge  as  to  who  should  be  put  into 
.  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  that  town. 
It  ai^>eared  that  hitherto  the  Vice« Chan- 
cellor had  held  a  commission  of  the  peace 
for  the  borough,  and  was  also  a  magistrate 
for  the  county ;  and  it  further  appeared, 
from  the  representations  on  the  part  of  the 
town  that  the  VicejChancellor,  from  some 
authority  which  was  not  very  easily  traced, 
but  supposed  to  be  by  virtue  of  the  au- 
thority vested  in  him  by  charter  with  his 
power  of  magistrate,  was  enabled  to  grant 
licences  to  all  the  public-houses  in  the 
town  of  Cambridge,  a  power  not  very 
agreeable  to  the  inhabitants,  and  which  the 
town  therefore  very  strenuously  resisted. 
When  he  came  to  consider  who  ought  to  be 
put  into  the  commission,  the  nicety  of  de- 
ciding that  question,  as  between  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  the  town  of  Cambndge,  was 
entirely  removed  by  what  passed  last  year 
on  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  and  by 
the  language  of  that  Act  itself,  which  made 
it  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide 
the  magistracy.  Now  if  the  insertion  of 
the  Vice  Chancellor  into  the  Commission 
was  to  be  made  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
an  elective  officer,  that  would  in  effect  be 
to  tale  away  from  the  Crown  the  power  of 
nominating  the  magistrates.  He  thought 
that  the  proper  construction  of  the  Act 
would  preclude  any  individual  from  being 
a  magistrate  by  virtue  merely  of  his  being 
elect^  to  office.  The  present  petition  as- 
sumed that  construction  of  the  Act  to  be 
correct,  and  proposed  to  make  an  alteration 
in  it  as  far  as  respected  the  Vice  Chancellor 
of  the  University.  If  that  should  be  the 
pleasure  of  their  Lordships  it  would  then 
become  their  duty  to  inquire  what  arrange, 
ment  could  be  made  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
ing to  some  understanding  upon  the  subject. 
He  b^md  to  state  to  their  Ix>rd8hips  the 
course  oe  had  taken  with  regard  to  the 


University.  Believing  that  it  was  right 
and  proper,  with  a  view  to  the  protection 
of  the  young  men  at  the  University,  that 
some  persons  connected  with  it  should  be 
in  the  commision  of  the  peace,  he  had  in- 
troduced into  the  Commission  six  heads  of 
houses,  four  professors,  and  four  other  per- 
sons residing  in  the  town,  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  University ;  therefore  a  majority 
of  the  magistrates  were  members  of  the 
University.  He  had  hoped  that  the  Uni- 
versity would  have  considered  that  he  had 
given  its  members  as  much  magisterial 
power  as  it  was  desirable  they  should  pos- 
sess. By  not  opposing  the  introduction  of 
the  clause  which  the  noble  Marquess  had 
stated  it  to  be  his  intention  to  bring  for- 
ward, he  begged  to  be  considered  as  not 
pledging  himself  to  any  particular  course 
which  he  might  hereafter  feel  it  his  duty 
to  follow. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Railways.]  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
begged  to  ask  the  noble  Marquis  (Lans- 
downe)  opposite  whether  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  prepared  to  'bring  forward 
any  general  measure  upon  the  subject  of 
railways  ? 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  replied 
that  the  Government  were  not  at  that 
moment  prepared  with  any  plan  upon  the 
subject ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  be  begged 
to  assure  the  noble  Duke  that  Ministers 
were  exceedingly  alive  to  th^  great  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  short  time,  they  should 
be  prepared  to  come  forward  with  a  plan 
which  he  hoped  and  believed  would  be 
generally  approved  of.  In  the  mean  time 
he  thought  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to 
introduce  into  all  the  Railway  Bills  that 
should  come  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  a  clause  by  which  they  should 
hereafter  become  subject  to  any  general 
plan  which  the  House  might  deem  fit  to 
adopt.  He  might  as  well  state  that  a  Bill 
would  be  brought  into  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  to  carry  the  proposed  object 
into  effect.  Their  Lordships  ^ould  recol- 
lect, however,  that  this  was  a  delicate  sub- 
ject to  the  companies  concerned,  but  he 
hoped  that  equal  protection  might  be  afford- 
ed to  them  and  to  the  public 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  thought  it 
highly  expedient  that  the  Bills  now  before 
the  House  should  be  rendered  subject  to 
any  general  regulation  which  the  House 
might  afterwards  adont..   Therefore,  with 
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the  ptimistion  of  the  House,  he  would 
rancl  a  clause  which  he  had  prepared  upon 
the  subject)  and  which  he  tnougbt  should 
be  introduced  into  every  Railway  Bill  that 
came  under  their  consideration  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  a  general  plan.  He  would 
read  the  clause  now,  and  then  lay  it  on 
the  table  of  the  House  in  order  that  it 
might  be  printed  and  considered  by  their 
Lordships  previous  to  Thursday  next,  when 
he  should  move  its  insertion  in  the  first 
Railway  Bill  that  came  before  them.  The 
noble  Duke  then  read  the  clause,  to  this 
edfect :  *'  Provided  always,  and  be  it  fur- 
ther enacted,  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend, 
to  the  exemption  of  this  or  any  other  rail- 
road from  the  provisions  of  any  general 
Act  or  general  Acts  for  the  regulation  of 
railroads,  which  may  be  passed  with  a 
view  to  the  advantage,  protection,  and  se- 
curity of  the  public,  before  the  expiration 
of  one  year  from  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
if  Parliament  shall  be  sitting  at  the  expi* 
ration  of  such  period  of  one  year,  or  if 
Parliament  should  not  be  then  sitting, 
before  the  end  of  the  then  next  session." 
Subject  dropped. 

Thb  Univer8itie8(Scotland)Bill.1 
Viscount  Melbourne  rose  to  movethe  Second 
Reading  of  the  Universities  (Scotland)  Bill. 
Hesaid  that, notwithstanding  the  estimation 
in  which  the  Universities  of  Scotland  were 
held  in  that  country,  notwithstanding  the 
effect  they  had  upon  the  country,  notwith- 
standing the  means  they  afforded  for 
cheap  education,  some  vices,  some  errors, 
had  still  crept  into  those  establishments, 
which  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  re- 
quired certain  amendments.  He  un- 
doubtedly felt  that  such  extensive  powers 
and  influence  as  belonged  to  the  Scotch 
Universities  required  periodical  revision, 
and  especially  to  be  considered  by  fresh 
eyes— to  be  considered  by  those  who  were 
not  previously  accustomed  to  the  general 
routine  of  the  affairs  within  those  spheres ; 
and  such  a  revision  would  be  reauired 
even  if  the  institution  were  well  ad- 
ministered in  themselves.  Upon  that 
view  the  Commission  of  Royal  Visitation 
had  been  appointed.  That  Commission 
had  entered  into  a  very  accurate  and  com-* 
plete  inquiry  upon  the  subject.  They  had 
examined  into  the  Universities  of  Scot- 
land,  into  their  mode  of  instruction,  into 
their  property,  into  the  appointment  of 
the  professors;  and  io  short;  into  their 


general  state  and  managementi  and  they 
had  made  a  Report,  in  which  they  re- 
commended various  extensive  and  import- 
ant improvements.  The  present  Bill  re- 
cited the  facts  which  he  had  stated  re- 
specting the  Commission,  and  was 
founded  upon  the  particular  recommenda- 
tion contained  in  the  13th  page  of  that 
Report.  The  noble  Lord  then  read  the 
passage  of  the  Report  which  recommended 
the  appointment  of  Commissioners,  in 
order  to  discover  the  best  mode  of  carrying 
their  specific  recommendation  into  effect. 
Now,  this  Bill  after  reciting  those  fact!, 
provided  that  it  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty 
with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council  to 
appoint  a  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Colleges 
of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  to  the 
King's  College  at  Aberdeen.  In  addition 
to  the  General  Board  for  the  whole  it  had 
been  deemed  convenient  to  appoint  also 
special  boards  of  visitors  for  each  separate 
College,  because  whatever  might  be  the 
case  with  the  General  Board,  it  might 
fairly  be  expected  that  Gentlemen  would 
be  found  to  give  a  portion  of  their  time 
gratuitously  towards  the  management  of 
their  own  College.  The  next  clause  con- 
tained various  regulations  respecting  the 
system  of  management  to  be  pursued. 
Clauses  8,  9,  and  10  referred  to  the 
powers  to  be  given  to  the  visitors.  The 
8ih  conferred  upon  them  all  the  powers  at 
present  enjoyed  by  his  Majesty  in  his 
visitatorial  capacity.  The  9th  provided 
that  the  '<  Senatus  Academicus*'  of  each 
College  should  state  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors  the  regulations  which  they  would 
propose  to  be  adopted  in  their  own  par- 
ticular case.  That  provision  was  inserted 
in  order  that  they  might  have  all  the 
benefit  of  the  local  knowledge  of  the  Gen- 
tlemen intimately  connected  with  each 
College ;  but  if  those  Gentlemen  neglected 
to  make  such  recommendation  to  die 
Board  within  six  months'  then  the  Com- 
missioners were  empowered  to  make  the 
regulations  themselves.  The  10th  Clause 
gave  the  power  of  abolishing  professorships, 
saving  vested  interests.  It  was  further 
enacted  that  the  measure  should  continue 
in  force  only  for  five  years,  unless,  it 
should  be  at  an  earlier  period  confirmed 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  Upon  the  whole 
then,  this  Bill  being  recommended  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  having  been  delayed 
somewhat  longer  than  it  ought,  he  trusted 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  adopt  the 
meuure,  with  such  alteFatKmi.fti  might 
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hereaftef  teem  fit  to  their  Lordships.  The 
measure  undoubtedly  did  vest  in  the 
hands  of  his  Majesty's  Government  a  con- 
siderable power,  by  conferring  upon  them 
the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Visitors ; 
but  it  would  be  superfluous,  he  sincerely 
hoped,  in  him  to  profess  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Government  to  advise  thd  se- 
lection of  those  only  for  members  of  the 
Board  who  from  [their  knowledge,  from 
their  character,  from  their  respectability, 
and  impartiality,  were  the  most  fitted  to 
exercise  that  trust,  and  to  acquire  the 
esteem  of  their  fellow-collegians.  In 
conclusion,  he  begged  to  move  the  Second 
Reading  of  this  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  stated,  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  ofier  any  oppo- 
sition to  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill, 
because  he  understood  from  the  eiplana- 
tion  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  also  from  the 
contents  of  the  Bill  itself,  that  its  object 
was  to  carr^  into  effect  the  recommenda- 
tions contamed  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Royal  visitation  which  was  ap- 
pointed no  less  than  seven  years  ago,  and 
which  had  presented  its  Report  to  Parlia- 
ment more  than  six  years.  [**  Not  quite 
six  years,** /rem  Lord  Melbourne,']  Having 
bad  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  that 
commission,  he  of  course  could  have  no 
objection  to  a  measure  for  carrving  into 
effect  the  recommendations  of  their  Re- 
port in  which  he  had  mainly  coincided. 
But  he  certainly  felt,  that  greater  discre- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  Commissioners 
than  was  given  by  this  Bill.  He  had  been 
glad  to  hear  the  announcement  of  the 
noble  Lord  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment with  reeard  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Board,  and  he  would  only  suggest, 
if  they  found  any  difficulty  in  carrying 
those  intentions  into  execution,  the  pro- 
priety of  following  the  course  which  had 
been  pursued  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  Robert  Peel),  when  he  was  Secretary 
of  State,  by  making  those  appointments 
entirely  independent  of  any  party  character 
so  that  the  Board  should  be  composed  of 
men  of  all  descriptions  and  opinions,  but 
all  equally  able  to  engage  in  the  con* 
sideration  of  the  subject  in  question.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  the  Commission  would 
give  satisfaction,  and  he  should  therefore 
support  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill ; 
but  if  it  should  contain  any  provision  sub« 
ject  to  objection,  which  he  did  not  believe 
to  be  the  case,  he  should  reserve  to  him* 
Klf  the  right  of  opposing  it  in  Committee^ 


The  Duke  of  WelUngtan  expressed  a 
hope  that  amply  sufficient  time  would  b« 
given  for  the  consideration  of  the  measure 
before  it  went  into  Committee. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebetry  could  not  avoid 
stating  shortly  his  opinion  on  this  subject, 
and  in  the  first  instance,  having  taken 
some  pains  to  inquire  into  this  question, 
he  begged  leave  to  acquit  his  Majesty's 
Government  of  any  neglect  or  unnecessary 
delay.  He  knew  that  their  attention  had 
been  continually  directed  to  the  subject 
from  the  end  of  the  year  1831,  when  the 
Commissioners  made  their  Report  to  his 
Majesty,  down  to  the  time  when  this 
measure  was  digested.  They  had  con* 
tinually  been  employed  in  considering 
how  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners might  be  best  enforced  t  but  diffi- 
culties did  present  themselves,  and  quet- 
tions  arose,  which  prevented  the  Crown 
from  acting  in  the  matter  upon  its  own 
responsibility;  and  the  principle  of 
adopting  in  the  Bill  the  original  and  fun- 
damental recommendation  of  the  Com- 
missioners was,  in  his  opinion,  not  only 
the  best  method  of  carrying  into  effect  that 
primary  recommendation,  but  was  the 
only  means  of  obviating  the  difficulties 
that  had  arisen.  Upon  that  principle  he 
should  support  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said, 
that  after  what  had  fallen  from  noble 
Lords  much  more  capable  of  judging  cor- 
rectly upon  this  subject  than  he  was^  he 
of  course  could  not  think  of  offering  any 
objection  to  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill;  but  he  confessed  he  had  at  first 
been  rather  alarmed  at  the  powers  which 
it  bestowed  upon  certain  individuals ;  and 
also  at  the  extent  of  the  measure  which 
went  to  alter  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
ancient,  venerable,  and  highly-useful 
Universities  of  Scotland.  He,  however, 
had  that  evening  heard  from  noble 
Lords  who  possessed  much  better  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  than  himself,  that 
very  great  alterations  were  necessary; 
notwithstanding  which  he  really  wm  not 
prepared  to  give  a  vote  upon  a  subject 
so  deeply  affecting  the  religious  interests 
and  the  education  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land without  further  information  upon 
which  to  proceed.  Upon  that  ground, 
then,  hejoinedinthe  request  of  the  noble 
Duke,  that  full  time  should  be  given  for 
the  consideration  of  the  measure  previoui 
to  its  going  into  Committee* 
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The  Earl  of  Haddington  considered, 
that  time  ought  to  be  granted.  The 
greatest  interest  and  a  considerable  sen« 
sat  ion  prevailed  upon  the  subject  in  Scot- 
land* Ample  time  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  have  before  the  House  all  the 
•uggestions  which  mi(rht  be  made,  and 
especially  from  the  Universities  them- 
selves; because  it  was  admitted  that  if 
the  Universities  were  opposed  to  the  mea- 
sure it  would  not  work  well. 

Bill  read  a  second  time  ;  to  be  commit- 
ted that  day  fortnight. 


MuKiciPAL  Corporations  Act— 
(EyoLAKD).]  Upon  the  Motion  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  a  Committee  on  the  Municipal 
Corporations'  Act  (England)  Amendment 
Bill. 

The  several  clauses  were  read  and 
agreed  to. 

The  Marquess  of  Camden  proposed  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  for  the  purpose,  as 
was  understood,  of  preserving  the  power 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  regard  to  the  licensing  of 
houses. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  objected  to  the 
clause,  as  giving  to  the  Chancellor  of 
Cambridge  and  exclusive  power  of  grant- 
ing and  withdrawing  licences,  not  possessed 
by  other  magistrates. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  supported  the 
clause  upon  the  ground  of  the  privileges 
of  the  University,  which  were  respected  in 
the  Bill,  for  he  found  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  last  Session,  words  to  this  effect 
— Provided  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  affect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Chancellor  or  other  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to. 

The  Bill  reported,  with  amendments. 

The  House  resumed. 

HOUSE   OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  June  14,  1836. 

Mmvni.]   BiUi.    Rewl  «  flnt  time:— Chritff  HotpltA 


PMhiompnimted.  By  Sir  W.  Obart,  from  Staplehont, 
i#dMt.  th«  AteUtioii  of  Gavdkiiid.— By  Captein  Al- 
•AasB,  ftom  the  Reteilen  of  Beer,  Selford,  tor  plednf  iU 
Deekrt  in  Beer  on  the  Mme  Foodng. — By  leveral  Hon. 
MsMBiM,  ftom  ▼ariout  Plaoei,  tot  AboUtkm  of  Churcfa- 
ntae.— By  several  Hom.  M niBBms,  fhxn  varloua  Plaoes. 
Ibr  the  Hoiiae  to  Adhere  to  the  Provisiom  ef  the  MuniciiMd 
Coiporatioaif  Act  (Irdand)  at  originally  paned  by  them.— 
By  Mr.  8.  Crawvomd,  ftom  tarious  Plaoei,  ft>r  Abolition 
of  Tltbei  (Ireland)i  and  the  House  to  Adhere  to  the 
Iriih  Mnaidpal  Reftmn  Bill,  at  originally  paned  by  them. 
^  Ibt  VContBU,  tad  Mr,  HaxaT  QsAiTAir,  tnm  I 


▼arioiu  Plaoee,  for  AboUtion  of  Tithes  (Irebnd).— By  Mr. 
O'CoKHCLL,  ftom  Kettering  wid  Whitburn,  for  Refonn 
of  the  House  of  Lords. — By  several  McBrBBSs,  ftom 
various  Plaoee,  against  Tunpike  TrustsT  Consolidation  BiU. 
—By  Captain  Wanrsa,  fTom  Falkland,  for  a  Law  relatii^ 
to  the  Construction  of  Merchant  Ships.— By  Colonel 
Con OLLT,  ftom  aogher,  against  the  Church  of  Irdaad 
BilL— By  Mr.  ScBoucrxBLD  and  Mr.  Htma,  ftom  Birm- 
ingham and  Islington,  for  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  News- 
paper Stamps.— By  Mr.  Chalmkrs,  ftom  Forfkr,  Ibr 
Municipal  Corporations*  (Scotland)  BiUi  and  ftom  Mob- 
troee  and  Brechin,  for  Relieving  Royal  Buxghs  ftom 
Maintaining  County  Prisoners  after  Conviction.— By  Sir 
S.  Whallrt,  ftom  St.  Pancras,  for  Parish  Vestries'  BiDj 
and  ftom  Great  Coggershall,  for  Amendmeot  of  Poor-Law 
Act  Amendment  BilL— By  Mr.  Chalmciis,  ftom  Forte, 
for  Irish  Church  Bill.— By  Mr.  O'Comnbll,  ftom  KUmalo, 
for  Revaluation  of  Tithes  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  H.  T.  Hopb, 
ftom  Gloucester,  for  Mitigation  of  Criminal  Law.— By 
Mr.  Law  Hodou,  from  Chatham,  in  Ikvoorof  Triennial 
Parliaments. 

Crown  Lands  in  Radnor.]  Mr.  Harvey 
said  that^  seeing  the  Attorney- General  in 
his  place,  he  would  take  that  opportunity 
to  present  a  Petition  of  which  he  had  giTen 
that  learned  Gentleman  notice.  The  peti- 
tion in  question  was  an  appeal  to  that 
House — it  was  an  appeal  from  the  poor  to 
the  rich  against  a  scourge  which  the  rich 
alone  could  inflict  on  them.  The  petition 
was  signed  by  seventy  persons,  all  of  them, 
with  j&ve  exceptions,  of  the  labouring  class 
in  the  county  of  Radnor,  in  South  Wales. 
The  county  of  Radnor,  it  was  well  known, 
was  extremely  mountainous,  and,  until 
lately,  a  great  portion  of  it  had  been  the 
property  of  the  Crown.  However,  in  the 
year  1826,  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  sold  a  great  portion  of  the 
Crown  manors  there,  and  that,  too,  he  re* 
gretted  to  observe,  by  private  contract.  In 
that  year  one  of  these  manors  had  been  sold 
by  the  Commissioners  to  Mr.  Watt,  of 
Birmingham.  It  had  long  been  the  cus- 
tom for  the  poor  of  the  district— a  custom 
which  had  not  been  intelrdicted  by  the  Go- 
vernment—  to  enclose  small  portions  of 
waste  grounds  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
and  vsllies  there,  and  to  build  cottages 
upon  them.  Some  of  these  cottages  had 
been  occupied  upwards  of  thirty  years.  It 
suited  the  purposes  of  the  purchaser  of  the 
manor,  on  obtaining  possession  of  it,  to  in- 
stitute an  action  at  law  to  recover  one  of 
these  cottages^  and  a  small  portion  of  ground 
attached  to  it,  with  a  view  to  the  assertion 
of  his  dominion  over  the  whole  of  them. 
The  action  was  tried,  and  a  verdict  returned 
for  the  plaintiff,  subject  to  a  special  case^ 
to  be  argued  and  determined  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  It  was  fully  aimied 
there,  and  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
court  was,  that  the  Crown  had  not  the 
power  to  sell  the  waste ;  that  if  it  had  the 
power  which  it  claimed,  thitt  power  did 
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not  pass  with  the  deed  to  the  purchaser^ 
and  the  Chief  Justice  observed,  that  not 
only  the  law,  but  the  justice  of  the  case 
was  with  the  defendant  A  rule  was  ac- 
cordingly entered  for  ihe  defendant,  and  so 
the  niatter  at  that  time  terminated.  Since 
then  his  Majesty's  Attorney-General,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests ;  had  instituted  proceedings  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  right  of  the 
Crown,  and  to  do  so  he  had  recourse  to  the 
ancient  prerogative  writ  of  intrusion,  a 
writ  that  had  been  employed  in  the  very 
worst  periods  of  English  history.  It  was 
attempted  by  this  most  tyranaical  proceed- 
ing to  deprive  those  poor  people  of  little 
properties  that  they  had  possessed  from  a 
period  sufficiently  long  to  consecrate  their 
riffht  to  them.  Though  such  a  proceeding 
might  be  agreeable  to  law,  it  was  repugnant 
to  the  principles  of  justice  ;  and  the  very 
Act  of  Parliament,  passed  only  a  few  years 
since,  empowering  the  Commissioners  to 
sell  manors  of  this  description,  declared,  that 
encroachments  of  twenty  years'  duration 
and  upwards,  should  be  excepted  ;  that 
where  there  were  such,  the  Commissioners 
should  give  the  parties  leases  for  thirty, 
one  years^  or  come  to  agreements  with 
them  upon  equitable  terms.  The  petitioners 
felt,  that  if  the  Government  succeeded  in 
this  case,  their  small  holdings  would  be 
swept  away  from  them,  and  they  would  be 
driven  to  the  workhouse.  He  trusted  that 
the  House  would  manifest  such  a  feeling  as 
would  induce  the  Government  to  desist 
from  further  proceedings  in  this  matter. 

The  AUorney^General  said,  that  he  had 
attended  in  consequence  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman having  given  him  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  present  the  petition.  He  had 
made  it  his  duty  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  having  derived  his  informa- 
tion from  a  quarter  on  which  he  could 
place  implicit  confidence,  he  would  lay  the 
real  facts  before  the  House.  It  would 
then  be  seen  that  nothing  had  been  done 
by  the  Government  which  could  give  just 
cause  for  complaint.  The  Crown  possessed 
extensive  manors  in  the  county  of  Radnor, 
and  large  portions  of  the  public  property 
therein  had  been  encroached  upon  by  private 
individuals.  In  the  year  1826,  a  number 
of  these  manors  were  sold.  Mr.  Watt,  of 
Birmingham  purchased  one  of  them,  and 
as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  man,  he 
had  treated  the  persons  who  had  made 
encroachments  there  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness and  liberality.  He  allowed  them  to 
remain  in  possession^  on  condition  of  their 


paying  him  a  nominal  rent  of  %d.  or  Sd., 
and  to  those  who  wi^ed  to  purchase  the 
fee  simple  of  their  encroachments  he  sold  it 
considerably  under  its  value.  All  of  them 
acknowledged  the  title  of  Mr.  Watt,  except 
a  Mr.  Par8oi*s,  an  attorney  at  Presteign, 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  matter  to 
stir  up  dissension  in  the  county ;  an  action 
was  brought  against  him,  and  a  verdict 
was  had  for  the  plaintiff,  subject  to  a  special 
case  to  be  argued  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  The  title  of  the  Crown  was  clearly 
proved,  and  if  the  action  had  been  brought 
in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  no  defence  could 
have  been  set  up  by  the  defendant.  The 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  however,  ruled 
for  the  defendant  upon  a  technical  point  of 
law — namely,  that  the  Crown  being  out  of 
possession,  it  could  not  transfer  the  legal 
estate  in  those  wastes  by  the  deed.  Mr. 
Parsons  having  thus  succeeded  upon  a 
technical  point,  he  not  only  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  title  of  Mr.  Watt,  but  he 
stirred  up  these  poor  persons,  who  had 
already  acknowledged  it,  to  resist  it.  Mr. 
Watt,  under  these  circumstances,  called  on 
the  Woods  and  Forests  to  complete  his  title. 
It  was  for  that  purpose  that  the  present 
proceeding  had  been  instituted  against  Mr. 
Parsons.  The  hon.  Member  would  per- 
suade the  House,  that  the  proceeding  in 
question  was  a  renewal  of  those  oppressive 
measures  which  had  been  resorted  to  by 
Empson  and  Dudley,  and  for  which  those 
eminent  individuals  had  suffered  a  penalty 
that  no  one  regretted.  Now,  what  was 
the  course  taken  against  Mr.  Parsons,  the 
author  of  all  this  mischief?  A  writ  of  in- 
trusion had  been  filed,  the  only  course  open 
to  the  Crovemment,  and  he  should  have 
neglected  his  duty  if  he  had  not  afforded  a 
remedy  to  enable  the  Woods  and  Forests  to 
complete  Mr.  Watt's  title.  The  action 
would  be  tried  at  the  approaching  assises 
for  Herefordshire,  when  he  had  no  doubt 
there  would  be  a  verdict  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  then  he  waa  quite  sure  that 
harmony  would  be  restored  between  Mr. 
Watt  and  these  poor  people,  and  that  having 
vindicated  his  title,  Mr.  Watt  would,  with 
his  well-known  kindness  and  liberality, 
allow  them  to  remain  in  their  holdings. 

Mr.  O^Connell  contended,  that  there  was  no 
liberality  in  compelling  these  poor  people  to 
acknowledge  his  title  by  paying  him  kd.  or 
3d,  rent,  and  thereby  giving  him  the  power 
to  turn  them  out  when  he  pleased.  The 
merits  of  the  case  would  not  be  tried  by 
the  action  that  was  brought.  The  over- 
ruling prerogative  of  the  Crown  would 
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ofvrrida  on  tbtt  oecasifm  all  jcutioe  and 
equity.  If  the  facta  were  aa  tbej  had  heen 
Tepreaented  to  the  hon.  Memher  for  South* 
wark,  that  hon.  Member  ought  to  move  for 
a  Ck>mmittee  of  Inquiry  on  the  suhject, 
and  if  such  facts  were  proved  before  it,  it 
would  be  the  bounden  duty  of  the  House 
to  address  the  Crown  to  stop  such  oppres- 
ttveprooeedings. 

Mr.  Ormsby  Gore  begged  to  assure  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  that  quite  as 
strong  cases  had  occurred  in  North  Wales. 
The  roost  vexatious  and  oppressive  prooeed- 
ines  had  been  adopted  there  by  the  Com- 
musioners  of  Woods  and  Forests-— proceed- 
ing that  had  surprised  the  whole  prind. 
pi£ty. 

Mr.  Jenie  vindicated  the  conduct  of  the 
Commissioners^  and  contended  that  the 
proceedings  which  they  had  adopted  had 
been  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  asserting 
the  rights  of  the  Crown>  or  rather  of  the 
pubiie.  V 

Petition  laid  on  the  table. 

Prisons  of  the  House.]  Sir  Fre- 
derick Trench  rose  to  make  a  complaint 
as  to  the  atate  of  the  prison-rooms  be- 
longing to  the  House.  He  had  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  the  first  inhabitant  of 
them,  and  mere  accident  prevented  his 
confinement  in  the  same  apartment  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Ipswich.  The  rooms 
were  so  constructed,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  one  Member  not  to  pass  through 
the  apartment  of  the  other,  and  frequently 
this  could  not  be  done  without  the  utmost 
impropriety  and  indecency.  That  no  in- 
convenience of  this  kind  had  arisen  in  his 
case  was  owing  to  good  fortune ;  for  the 
hon.  Member  for  Ipswich,  instead  of  being 
on  his  way  to  Dover  and  Calais,  was  com- 
fortably asleep  in  his  bed  in  his  own  lodg- 
ings. He  had  no  doubt  that  had  they 
been  thus  awkwardly  circumstanced,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Ipswich  would  have 
treated  him  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and 
he  should  have  endeavoured  to  return  it ; 
but  still  the  situation  might  have  been  in- 
convenient. He  was  suffering  at  the  time 
under  severe  indisposition,  and  he  might 
have  been  compelled  to  go  through  the 
hon.  Member's  room ;  and  two  men  of 
less  mild  disposition  and  habits  might 
have  found  the  situation  very  disagreea- 
ble. If  the  object  were  to  keep  quarrel- 
some Members  asunder,  no  arrangement 
could  be  more  absurd.  Of  course  he  im- 
puted no  blame  to  the  Speaker,  who  was 


not  at  all  responsible  for  evils  eiiating  in 
the  construction  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons ;  but  although  not  an  architeei, 
having  some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  he 
could  state,  that  no  arrangement  could  be 
worse  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  the 
prison-rooms.  From  what  he  had  ob- 
served in  the  recent  change  of  tone  in  the 
conduct  of  debates,  it  might  ere  long  be 
found  necessary  to  put  a  great  number  of 
Members  in  the  cells,  and  as  (according 
to  the  proverb)  a  burnt  child  dreads  the 
fire,  he  apprehended  that  serious  conse- 
quences would  ensue  should  he  ever  again 
become  an  inmate  of  them.  He  would, 
however,  endeavour  to  conduct  himself  so 
as  not  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the 
House,  that  be  might  run  as  little  chance 
as  possible  of  such  a  calamity. 

Mr.  Wason  referred  to  the  letter  he 
had  written  to  the  Speaker,  expressing  his 
sense  of  the  courtesy  shown  to  him  by  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  complained  of  the 
order  of  the  House,  for  which  he  had 
found  no  precedent.  No  Member  ought 
to  be  ordered  into  custody  unless  he  had 
contravened  the  orders  of  the  House,  or 
refused  to  comply  with  its  just  demands. 

The  Speaker  stated,  that  he  had  re« 
ceived  information  from  the  Sergeant-at* 
Arms,  that  the  prison*  rooms  of  the  House 
were  not  well  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
As  far  as  the  evil  was  capable  of  a  remedy 
be  would  take  care  that  it  was  remedied. 

Subject  dropped. 

The  Division  on  the  Municipal 
Bill  (Ireland).]  Mr.  John  Abel  SmUh 
rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
a  circumstance  peculiarly  and  personally 
affecting  him.  He  alluded  to  the  irregu- 
lar and  improper  manner  in  which  he  had 
obtained  admission  into  the  House  on 
Friday  night,  so  as  to  have  bis  name  in- 
serted in  the  list  of  the  majority  in  the 
Division.  He  was  aware  that  it  could  not 
be  retained  on  the  votes,  and  he  admitted 
that  he  had  transgressed  a  rule  which  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  observe.  He 
could  palliate  it  only  by  the  great  anxiety 
he  naturally  felt  to  be  present,  in  order  to 
record  his  opinion  upon  a  question  of  so 
much  magnitude.  In  his  cooler  moments 
he  deeply  regretted  the  course  he  had 
taken,  and  through  the  Speaker  begged 
to  express  his  sincere  contrition.  He 
must,  however,  after  apologising  for  him- 
self, bg  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
case  of  the  messenger  (Bailey),  through 
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vbose  tustrumentality  k«  hftd  cootrived  to 
get  ioto  the  Ho«ae,  so  at  to  be  coented  in 
ibe  Division,  although  prefiously  locked 
out.  He  understood  that  he  was  a  most 
respectable  and  excellent  man,  who  had 
unwarily  yielded  to  his  (Mr.  Smith's)  most 
earnest  solicitation  and  entreaty,  and  had 
thus  transgressed  his  duty.  He  himself 
was,  in  truth,  the  only  guilty  party,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  ofTence  would  only  be 
visited  upon  himself. 

Mr.  Aglionhy  bore  strong  testimony  to 
the  good  character  of  the  messenger,  who 
came  from  the  same  county  as  himself. 
The  offence  he  had  committed  arose  out 
of  his  extreme  obligingness  of  disposition; 
and  he  hoped  that  the  Speaker,  yielding 
to  the  sense  of  the  House,  would  take  no 
further  notice  of  the  transaction. 

Sir  George  Clerk,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  tellers  on  the  occasion,  said  that  he  had 
felt  it  bis  duty  to  follow  the  course  taken  on 
previous  occasions,  Tix.>  to  state  to .  the 
House  on  the  first  opportunity  that  the 
names  of  some  Members  appeared  in  the 
Hst  of  the  majority  which  ought  not  have 
been  there.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
bon.  Gentleman  ( Mr.  J.  A.  Smith)  yester- 
day he  could  not  then  do  it,  but  it  was  g^ 
nerally  required  by  the  Chair,  when  it  was 
duly  informed  upon  the  subject,  that  such 
Members  should  avow  themselves.  All  that 
was  necessary  was  that  the  hon.  Member's 
name  riiould  be  struck  out  of  the  list.  At 
the  same  time  he  expressed  his  hope  that 
the  Speaker  would  take  no  farther  step  re« 
garding  the  messenger* 

The  Speaker :  This  being  a  matter  bear- 
ing upon  the  privileges  of  the  House,  and 
looking  to  the  position  in  which  I  stand  on 
this  occasion,  I  am  sure  the  House  will  fed 
I  should  be  wanting  in  respect  to  them, 
and  injustice  to  my  own  feelings,  if  I  did  not 
immediately  take  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
missing  any  individual  who  has  so  miscon- 
ducted himself  in  violation  of  its  established 
rules.  J  can  assure  the  House  that  I  was 
not  aware  of  what  had  occurred,  until  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  matter  by  the 
bon.  Baronet  (Sir  George  Clerk). 

Mr.  Aglionhy  felt  much  disappointment 
at  what  had  fauen  from  the  Speaker,  after 
the  House  had  expressed  its  opinion  that 
no  further  punishment  should  be  inflicted 
on  the  messenser. 

Sir  James  Graham  observed^  that  the 
messenger  came  from  the  county  he  repre- 
sented, and  that  he  bore  an  irreproachable 
character^    The  rules  and  orders  of  the 


House  having  been  vindicated^  he  thought 
that  no  furll^  proceeding  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Wynn  was  of  the  same  opinion,  cmd 
in  the  name  of  the  House  entreated  the 
leniency  of  the  Speaker. 

The  Speaker:  I  can  assure  the  House, 
that  I  feel  it  is  not  for  me  to  hesitate  in 
complying  with  their  wish,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to 

S've  effect  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
ouse*  I  feel,  however,  that  a  sense  of  duty 
to  myself,  as  well  as  my  sense  of  duty  to  the 
House,  require  that  1  diould  not  retain  this 
individual,  or  any  person  in  my  service, 
without  being  first  assured  that,  in  so 
doing,  there  should  be  no  chance  of  a  re- 
currence of  a  neglect  of  duty.  I  can  only 
assure  the  House  that  the  messenger  was 
deeply  sensible  of  his  error  within  five  mi* 
nutes  after  he  had  committed  it,  and  has 
repeatedly  expressed  his  extreme  sorrow  at 
the  very  culpable  act  of  which  he  wai 
guilty.  I  am  satisfied  the  House  will  sea 
that  there  is  no  one  thing  which  it  is  more 
my  duty  to  attend  to,  than  that  of  seeing 
that  its  regulations  are  strictly  abided  by  ; 
but,  in  this  instance,  I  shall  conform  to  the 
suggestion  which  has  been  made,  and  ad« 
monish  the  individual  in  severe  terms. 

Ordered, — That  the  vote  of  John  Abel 
Smith,  Esq.,  on  the  division  on  the  Muni* 
dpal  Corporations  Bill  for  Ireland^  be  dia* 
allowed. 

Spain  and  the  South  Ambbioan 
States.]]  Lord  Makon  wished  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af« 
fairs,  relative  to  a  subject  which  he  had 
questioned  him  about  last  year-— he  meant 
the  negotiations  that  were  going  on  be* 
tween  Spain  and  the  South  American  States 
respecting  the  recognition  of  the  independ. 
ence  of  the  latter  Powers  by  the  former. 
When  he  put  the  question  to  the  noble 
Viscount,  on  a  former  occasion,  his  reply 
was,  that  Senor  Mendiaabal  had  dissolved 
the  Cortes,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
it  had  led  to  an  interruption  of  the  n^o* 
tiations.  The  noble  Lord  might  now 
make  him  the  same  answer,  for  the  present 
Prime  Minister  of  Spain  had  dissolved  the 
Cortes  in  a  similar  manner.  He  under* 
stood,  however,  that  SeCor  Isturitx,  when 
a  Deputy,  said,  in  his  place  in  the  Chamber 
of  Procuradores,  that  he  did  not  think  that 
the  determination  of  the  question  rested  with 
the  Cortes,  but  that  it  was  part  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  therefore 
the  Crown  should  direct  the  proceedings ; 
in  short,  that  the  Crown  should  settle  me 
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natter  without  the  intenrention  of  the 
Cortes.  If  this  was  the  present  opinion  of 
Sefior  Isturitz,  which  he  had  given  as  a 
Deputy,  he  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would 
be  able  to  say,  that  it  was  probable  that  the 
parties  would  come  to  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  the  question.  He  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  would  be  able  to  give  the  House  some 
assurance  that  the  negotiations  were  likely 
to  be  soon  terminated.  He  did  not  com- 
plain of  the  noble  Lord  or  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  when  he  recollected  that  it  was 
a  year  and  a  quarter  ago  since  the  late  Ad- 
ministration sent  over  General  O'Leary 
and  General  Soublette,  as  deputies  from 
the  South  American  States,  to  Madrid,  he 
thought  that  he  was  justified  in  again  put- 
ting a  question  on  the  subject  to  the  noble 
Lord,  and  in  expressing  his  hopes  that 
there  was  a  reasonable  prospect  of  bringing 
the  matter  to  a  conclusion.  It  was  a  sub- 
ject deeply  interesting  to  this  country;  and 
e  was  sure  that  the  mercantile  classes 
would  hear  with  satisfaction  that  it  was 
probable  that  the  parties  would  soon  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  result. 

Viscount  Palmerslon  did  not  think  that 
the  slowness  of  the  negotiations  could  in 
any  way  be  attributed  to  his  Majesty's 
Ck)vemment  The  noble  Lord  must  be 
aware  that  his  Majesty's  Government  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  negotiations,  for 
they  had  not  been  invited  by  either  party 
to  intervene  in  the  matter.  If,  therefore, 
the  negotiations  were  brought  to  an  early 
termination,  they  could  claim  no  merit  for 
it,  and  if  they  did  not  succeed,  his  Majesty's 
Government  could  not  be  blamed.  He 
could^  however,  assure  his  noble  Friend, 
that  his  colleagues  and  himself  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  see  the  differences  be- 
tween Spain  and  her  South  American  colo- 
nies at  an  end ;  and  as  far  as  Great  Britain 
ould  interfere  between  independent  states, 
without  being  called  upon,  the  Government 
would  exert  its  influence  to  promote  this 
object  He  had  not  heard  any  thing  on 
the  subject  since  the  change  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain.  That  change,  however, 
was  80  recent,  that  it  was  hardly  possible 
that  the  negotiations  could  have  been  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent  that  a  result  had 
been  arrived  at.  He,  however,  could  state, 
that  he  knew  that  Generals  Soublette  and 
O'Leary  were  still  at  Madrid  ;  and  whilst 
they  were  there,  he  hoped  there  was  every 

C*  ability  that  the  negotiations  would  be 
ght  to  a  satisfactory  termination* 
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On  the  motion  of  Mr.  O'Loghlen,  ihe 
House  proceeded  with  the  further  consi- 
deration of  the  Lords'  amendments  in  this 
Bill. 

Several  of  the  amendments  having  been 
agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  to  omit  the  word  ^^ap- 
pointed" in  the  49th  Clause,  and  to  insert 
the  word  elected,  and  to  insert  the  name 
Carrickfergus  in  the  schedule, 

Mr,  Freshfield  *  said.  Sir,  the  motion 
now  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
will  enable  me  to  address  to  the  House  the 
observations  I  wish  to  offer  upon  the  mea- 
sure we  have  so  long  had  under-our  consi- 
deration ;  but  more  especially  upon  the 
proposal  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  to 
confer  municipal  corporate  powers  upon 
twelve  towns,  and  only  twelve  towns,  in 
Ireland,  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
sent  down  to  us  by  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and.  Sir,  no  person  can  be  more  unwilling 
than  I  am  to  open  a  discussion  which  hon. 
Members  may  wish  to  consider  closed  by 
the  division  of  Friday  last,  but  it  will  be  in 
your  recollection.  Sir,  how  frequently  I 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  hearing  on  that 
night,  especially  after  the  hon.  Members 
for.  the  city  of  London,  for  North  Derby- 
shire, and  for  Meath,  but  it  appeared 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  with  a 
view  to  close  the  debate  on  that  evening, 
and  I  felt  it  my  du^  not  to  interfere  widi 
that  object,  but  to  reserve  myself  for  the 
present  stage.  Sir,  in  commenting  upon 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
city  of  London,  I  would  premise  that  I 
have  not  been  led  to  do  so  by  any  view 
taken  of  the  subject  subsequent  to  that  de- 
bate, but  the  remarks  I  shall  make  are 
those  which  occurred  to  me  at  the  moment 
the  hon.  Member  was  speaking,  and  the 
substance  of  which  I  communicated  to  him, 
when  I  apprised  him  that  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  endeavour  to  controvert  his  posi- 
tions. 

Sir,  the  hon.  Member  stated,  *'  that 
if  the  other  House  chose,  upon  all  sub- 
jects of  legislation,  to  decide  upon  dif- 
ferent grounds  from  those  upon  which  the 
Commons  proceeded,  it  was  high  time  and 
perfectly  right  that  this  should  be  pro- 
claimed out*of-doors  to  the  people;"  and 
the  hon.  Member  proceeded  to  infer  that 
out  of  this  state  of  things  a  neoeffiity  arose 
for  some  change  which  he  did  not  very 
distinctly  describe.     I  venture  to  deny  the 


•  From  a  corrected  report. 
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fact  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman  and  his  conclu- 
sion. I  discover  no  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  House  of  Lords  proceed  upon 
different  grounds  from  those  upon  which  the 
Commons  proceed;  and^  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
obvious  that,  between  a  very  considerable 
number  of  the  Members  of  this  House  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
there  has  been  no  difference  of  opinion.  In- 
deed, the  actual  state  of  things,  as  opposed  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  statement,  forcibly 
brought  to  my  recollection  an  anecdote  of 
the  great  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who,  in 
consequence  of  a  certain  supposed  position 
of  the  enemy,  submitted  a  military  measure 
to  a  council  of  war,  at  which  several  officers 
delivered  their  opinions,  until  one  of  the 
members,  instead  of  giving  to  the  King  a 
military  opinion,  said,  "  May  it  please  your 
Majesty,  I  doubt  the  fact.**  The  King 
admitted  fhe  reasonableness  of  ascertaining 
the  fact  prior  to  agreeing  upon  the  military 
measure ;  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
there  was  no  foundation  for  the  position 
assumed.  Sir,  I  believe  that  to  be  the  pre- 
cise case  of  the  hon.  Member :  he  assumes 
this  House  to  have  acted  with  unanimity, 
upon  definite  grounds,  directly  opposed  to 
those  adopted  by  the  House  of  Lords;  and 
if  there  had  been  no  difference  of  opinion — 
if  the  general  opinion  had  been  that  to  be 
collected  from  the  Bill  sent  from  this  House, 
then,  undoubtedly,  he  would  have  been 
justified  in  stating  that,  as  to  this  particu- 
lar measure^  the  two  Houses  did  proceed 
upon  different  grounds.  But  what  is  the 
fact  ? — So  far  from  unanimity  having  pre- 
vailed in  this  House,  a  motion  was  made 
for  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  to 
£rame  the  Bill  upon  the  precise  principle 
adopted  by  the  great  majority  of  the  House 
of  Peers ;  that  motion  was  supported  by  a 
minority  in  this  House  so  large  as  to  make 
it  questionable  what  was  the  opinion  of  the 
House.  It  is  true  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  proceeding,  there  being  a  majority,  the 
Government  were  entitled  to  claim  the 
benefit  of  a  decision  in  their  favour,  and  so 
they  would,  had  the  majority  consisted  of  a 
single  vote  only ;  but  when  the  hon.  Gen. 
tleman  thinks  proper  to  represent  this  case  as 
of  an  extraordinary  description — as  requir- 
ing to  be  ''  proclaimed  out-of-doors  to  the 
people,"  then  he  roust  not  stand  upon  a 
mere  majority,  but  upon  a  clear,  fixed,  al- 
most unanimously- agreed  principle,  within 
these  walls,  brought  into  doubt,  only,  and 
for  the  first  time,  by  the  House  of  Peers. 
But  what  pretence  is  there  for  such  a  state* 
ment  ?  We  find  a  minority,  consisting  of 
VOL.  XXXIV.  {JJK} 


between  200  and  300  Members,  affirming, 
in  this  House,  the  very  principle  adopted 
by  the  other  House  of  Parliament — we 
find  in  this  House  a  number  in  favour  of 
the  ministerial  plan,  not  equal  to  the  ag- 
gregate number  composed  of  the  majority 
of  the  Peers,  and  the  minority  of  the  Com- 
mons. So  that  in  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment plan  you  have  actually  a  majority  of 
those  possessing  the  right  to  legislate,  and 
yet  we  are  to  be  told  of  some  remarkable, 
even  culpable,  difference,  between  the  two 
Houses. 

But  I  would  invite  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  another  view  of  the  question 
raised  by  the  hon.  Member.  It  must  be  well 
known  to  every  hon.  Member  that  the  House 
of  Lords  is  a  Court  of  final  appeal  from  other 
Courts  of  Justice.  Suppose,  for  a  moment, 
that  in  its  judicial  character,  it  had  reversed 
three  or  four  decisions  of  some  inferior 
Court,  would  it  be  a  fair  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  the  House  of  Lords,  or  would 
not  the  inference  be  that  the  fault  lay  with 
the  Judges  of  the  inferior  Court — that  their 
law  was  unsound ;  or  if  the  learned  per- 
sons were  not  deficient  in  their  law,  would 
it  not  be  suspected  that  they  had  been  sub- 
ject to  some  pressure  without — that  their 
erroneous  judgments  following  each  other 
in  quick  succession  were  to  be  ascribed  to 
some  unhappy  leaning  to  one  party,  rather 
than  a  rigid  adherence  to  sound  and  impar- 
tial justice?  I  do  not  stop  to  apply  the 
supposed  case  ;  I  will  not  ask  whether  the 
senatorial  qualifications  of  the  representa- 
tive legislators  are  unquestionable,  or 
whether,  admitting  their  general  fitness, 
yet  that  individuals  have  been  obliged  to 
yield  to  those  influences  to  which  they  owe 
their  elections,  and  upon  which  they  depend 
for  further  returns.  I  have  a  right  to  con- 
tend, and  I  do  so  with  confidence,  that  the 
decision  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Lords  is  as  likely  to  be  consonant  to  justice 
and  the  principles  of  sound  legislation,  as 
the  judgment  formed  by  the  majority  in 
this  House.  What,  then,  are  we  to  pro- 
claim to  the  people?  That  each  House 
has  exercised  its  judgment  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  promoting  the  general  good ;  that 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  case  of  this 
Irish  Municipal  Corporations  Bill,  has  fol- 
lowed the  course  adopted  upon  every  other 
Bill,  namely,  examined  the  princij^e  and 
the  details,  and  decided  thereon  as  appeared 
to  them  just;  that  you  do  not  question 
their  right  or  their  discretion  in  general 
cases,  but  are  mightily  displeased  in  this 
particular  instance;  and  is  this  a  ground 
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Upon  t?hich  we  can  expect  to  stand  well  in 
our  proclamation  *'  out-of-doors," — in  our 
appeal  "  to  the  people  ?"  Always  remem- 
bering that  we  are  complaining,  not  of  any 
usurped  power  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
I^rdg — not  of  any  new  and  extraonUnary 
proceeding,  but  merely  and  simply  that  we 
having  exeroiMed  our  jurisdiction,  they  have 
discharged  their  duty  according  to  their 
own  Sense  of  right,  we  therefore  complain 
not  of  the  Hou^e  of  Lords,  but  of  the  G)n- 
stitutinn ;  and  until  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  be  invested 
with  the  sole  right  of  legislation — until  the 
Constitution  of  England  is  overturned — 
we  can  have  do  right  to  complain  that  an 
independent  branch  of  the  Legislature  has 
not  been  unfaithful  to  its  trust  by  failing 
to  afford  protection  to  the  people. 

Sir,  the  station  in  and  out  of  this  House 
of  the  hon  Member  for  the  Citj^f  Lon- 
don—his reputation  for  talent,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  question,  demanded  that  I 
should  offer  these  remarks;  and  with  the 
OJuseption  of  one  passing  observation  upon 
another  attack  upon  the  House  of  Lords 
made  by  the  Member  for  North  Derby* 
i^iire,  I  shall  leave  the  measure  of  their 
Lordships  to  furnish  its  own  justification. 
That  hon.  Member  thought  he  could  not 
more  strongly  express  his  dissent  from  the 
course  taken  by  the  House  of  Lords,  than 
by  imagining  a  fit  preamble  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Bill  as  amended  by  the  Peers,  and 
accordingly  he  proposed  that  it  should  read 
thus—"  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  abolish 
all  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland ;  and 
whereas  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  that 
country  are  unfit  to  enjoy  municipal  insti- 
tutions, because  they  are  Papists."  Now, 
Sir,  I  am  always  happy  when  I  can  a<;ree 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Derby- 
shire, and  1  perceive  that  we  approximate, 
at  least,  to  an  agreement  in  the  present 
case,  and  that  if  he  will  add  to  his  preamble, 
that  by  means  of  the  great  disproportion  in 
numbers,  the  Roman  Catholics  would  ob- 
tain the  exclusive  government  of  all  muni- 
cipal  corporations  in  Ireland,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  adopt  his  conclusion,  that  they 
are  indeed  unfit,  and,  for  their  own  sakes, 
ought  not  to  possess  municipal  institutions. 
But  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  too 
liberal  to  claim  a  monopoly  in  legislation  ; 
arid  as  he  has  proposed  a  preamble  for  the 
Bill  as  it  came  down  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  will  oermit  me  to  suggest  a  title 
for  that  Bill  which  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment contemplate  sending  up  from  this 
House,  and,  with  your  leave,  I  will  re. 


commend  that  it  shall  be  intituled,  '*  An 
Act  to  facilitate  agitation  in  Ireland,  and 
more  effectively  to  deliver  over  to  the 
Papist  agitators  the  persons  professing  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  especi- 
ally the  members  of  the  Church  by  law 
established.*' 

Sir,  there  were  other  speeches  delivered 
in  the  course  of  the  general  debate,  upon 
which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  ofier 
some  remarks,  especially  upon  the  endeav- 
our of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Tipperary  to  prove  that  no  contract  had 
been  made  between  the  incongruous  parties 
on  the  other  side,  but  merely  *'a  close  al- 
liance'*—  "a  junction  upon  terms  most 
honourable" — ''an  alliance  so  compact  that 
he  considered  it  indissoluble ;"  but  I  feel 
discouraged  by  the  disadvantages  under 
which  I  have  to  discuss  the  question,  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  Bill  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  to  be  moulded, 
so  far  as  this  House  is  concerned,  into  an/ 
shape  they  may  think  proper,  and  that  no 
further  division  will  take  pLsce  upon  the 
changes  they  may  make.  Still  I  am  bound 
to  record,  not  merely  my  opinion,  but  some 
facts  which  ought  to  be,  and  in  justice 
must  be,  in  the  possession  of  my  fellow- 
subjects  in  Ireland,  and  in  England ;  and  I 
shall  proceed  to  that  part  of  toe  8ub)ect  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Bill,  as  it  went  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  was  calculated  greatly  to  increase 
the  means  of  agitation  in  Ireland;  and 
while  it  possessed  that  injurious  faculty,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  the  good  government 
of  the  towns  in  Ireland.  In  short,  to  me 
it  appeared  that  nothing  could  be  worse  than 
the  Bill  carried  through  by  a  majority  in 
this  House;  but  I  was  mistaken  in  that 
conclusion — the  House  of  Lords  sent  down 
the  Bill,  providing  for  all  the  useful  pur. 
poses  of  municipal  institutions,  but  deprived 
of  the  injurious  character  which  it  carried 
in  its  original  transit,  and  the  Government 
have  the  merit  of  proposing  an  altered  plan 
to  conciliate  the  Lords,  by  which  the  evils 
of  the  former  measure  are  aggravated  an 
hundred-fold.  According  to  the  improve- 
ment to  be  proposed,  twelve  Corporations 
are  to  be  retained,  of  which  Carnckfergus 
stands  number  one ;  or,  as  the  Member  for 
Waterford  happily,  but  for  his  own  argu- 
ment, indiscreetly,  described  them  to  be — 
little  Parliaments:— Parliaments,  you  will 
recollect,  in  which  all  the  power  is  made  to 
pass  over  from  the  Protestants  to  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  while,  by  the  original  Bill,  the 
mischief  of  such  bodies  would  lose  muoh  of 
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it8  power  from  its  dispenion  orer  the  coun- 
try^ and  its  interest  would  be  weakened  by 
its  having  an  ordinary  possession^  in  this 
new  proposition^  of  twelve  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Parliaments^  the  power  would  be 
increased  by  its  concentrated  form — by  the 
elastic  character  and  operation  which  might 
be  given  to  it— >by  the  interest  which  it 
womd  be  enabled  to  create — by  the  sys- 
tematic working  which  it  might  command. 
A  more  effectual  instrument  for  the  in- 
creased agitation  of  Ireland  could  not  be 
conceived  by  human  ingenuity.  But  is  it 
for  the  interest  of  Ireland  that  she  should 
be  subject  to  increased  agitation }  I  will 
answer  the  question  by  a  ract. 

Sir,  in  and  prior  to  182d>  the  landed 
proprietors  of  England  were  greatly  in- 
eonvenienced  from  their  inability  to  collect 
their  rents,  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the 
other,  to  raise  money  upon  mortage 
during  the  temporary  pressure  ;  and  it  is 
notorious  that  persons,  with  the  ample 
ftecuritt  of  unencumbered  estates,  were 
obliged  to  obtain  monev  at  annuity  in- 
terest. In  1823,  the  difficulty  was  re- 
moved by  the  resolution  of  a  great  public 
body  to  lend  money  on  mortgage,  at  4 
])er  cent,  interest.  The  example  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  other  capitalists, 
and  loans  on  mortgage  were  readily  ob- 
taioed  at  a  still  lower  rate  than  4  per  cent. 
In  short,  a  greatly  improved  state  of 
things,  as  it  affected  both  landlords  and 
tenants,  immediately  followed  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  important  measure ;  and 
it  occurred  to  those  who  took  an  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  that  the  benefit 
experienced  in  England  furnished  conclu- 
sive proof  of  the  most  effectual  means  of 
promoting  the  prosperity  of  Ireland.  It 
was  known  that  money  was  more  scarce 
in  Ireland — that  the  means  of  employing 
it  were  more  ample,  and  the  necessities  of 
the  population  more  urgent ;  and  although 
I  am  not  an  Irishman,  my  acquaintance 
and  connexion  with  Irish  interests  have 
led  me  to  feel  deeply  for  Ireland,  and  to 
spare  no  pains  to  confer  substantial  ad- 
vantages upon  my  fellow-subjects  in  that 
part  of  the  United  Empire  :  and  I  assert 
roost  solemnly,  (with  ample  means  in  my 
possession  to  prove  the  fact),  that  from 
the  year  1824,  and  founded  upon  the  ex- 

rerience  enjoved  by  English  landowners, 
exerted  all  the  means  in  my  power  to  in- 
troduce capital  into  Ireland.  I  did  so 
when  capitalists  possessed  such  a  redund- 
ance of  money  as  to  be  incapable  of  find- 
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ing  employment  for  it  ;-^I  did  so  thr6ugh 
the  year  preceding  the  panic— I  did  so 
upon  every  occasion  which  presented  a 
favourable  prospect  of  attaining  the  object; 
but.  Sir,  I  did  so  with  very  limited  success ; 
my  recommendations  to  capitalists,  as  well 
individuals  as  public  bodies,  were  met 
with  this  single  objection— *' While  agi« 
tation  is  permitted  to  exist  in  Ireland, 
there  can  be  no  security  for  property,  and 
the  promise  of  a  high  rate  of  interest  will 
be  no  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  the  priuci* 
pal."  I  frequently  pressed  the  distinction 
between  the  north  and  south  of  Ireland^ 
and  stated  the  regularity  with  which  rente 
were  paid  in  the  former— the  mitigated 
state  of  the  tithe  auestion  in  the  north— 
nay,  the  absence  of  that  question,  in  par* 
ticular  instances  of  landlords  having  the 
tithes  oPthe  whole  parish  in  their  handfti 
but  the  argument  had  very  little  effect.  I 
was  often  told,  that  the  comparative  quiet 
of  the  north  was  a  false  peace  not  to  be  rt* 
lied  upon ;  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  lend,  if 
at  all,  upon  property  in  the  south,  because 
it  was  in  its  state  of  trial ;  and  if  rents  could 
in  that  state  be  collected,  it  would  prove 
something  upon  the  question  of  security ; 
but  as  to  those  parts  not  yet  subject  to  the 
influence  of  agitation,  their  turn  must 
come,  and  there  was  no  probability  of  their 
being  at  rest :  in  short,  at  the  very  mo* 
ment  at  which  a  security  in  England  could 
not  be  obtained,  even  as  a  matter  of 
favour,  for  money  ready  to  be  lent  at  less 
than  4  per  cent. ;  at  that  same  moment 
money  could  not  be  obtained  upon  the 
best  Irish  security  at  the  high  rate  of  6 
per  cent.  Sir,  I  could  state  many  facta 
to  establish  and  illustrate  this  position, 
but  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  unnecessary. 
I  would  only  add,  that  the  statement  ie 
made,  not  from  hearsay  or  report,  but 
from  my  own  personal  knowledge;  and 
but  for  this  agitation  which  has  prevailed 
in  Ireland,  I  am  confident  that  this  diffi- 
culty of  finding  investments  in  England, 
would  have  caused  capital  to  flow  freelv 
into  Ireland,  and  Irish  works  and  Irish 
labour  would  have  been  largely  paid  for 
with  British  money.  U  is  my  solemn  con- 
viction that  agitation  is  the  moral  pesti- 
lence of  Ireland,  and  is  working  the  de- 
struction of  the  political  and  social  happi- 
ness of  the  country.  It  is  a  war  against 
property,  life,  and  religion ;  —  it  is  a 
cowardly  system,  inviting  the  many  to 
persecute  the  few— it  inflicts  upon  tha 
people  of  Ireland  the  misery  of  a  contagion 
99 
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wbich^  while  it  is  preying  upon  them 
keeps  at  a  distance  those  who  would  afford 
them  help,  and  the  very  poverty  which 
it  produces  increases  their  readiness  to 
become  the  dupes  and  instruments  of  de* 
nia|;ogue8. 

I  may  be  told  it  is  not  enough  to  de- 
precate agitation — that  we  should  remove 
the  causes  of  discontent.  Sir,  I  attach  no 
value  to  that  argument ;  it  has  been  urged 
too  often  to  deserve  respect,  it  has  been 
urged  by  the  same  persons,  too,  who,  no 
doubt,  believed  the  promise  upon  which 
others  acted;  they  were  confident  that 
particular  concessions  would  produce  cor- 
responding content,  but  experience  has 
shown,  that  concession  has  operated  only 
as  an  encouragement  to  make  new  demands, 
and  I  cannot  feel  that  the  advice  of  those 
who  have  been  themselves  deceived,  and 
have  deceived  others,  ought  now  to  be 
followed.  But  it  will  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected of  me,  that  as  I  resist  the  course 
of  concession  as  a  mere  instrument  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain  peace  for  Ireland,  I 
should  point  out  what  measure  1  would 
suggest;  and,  Sir,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
press  upon  noble  Lords,  and  right  hon. 
and  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  —  I  even 
implore  of  them,  to  change  their  present 
course.  Let  the  rights  of  property  be  re- 
spected— let  protection  for  life  be  afforded 
— let  the  supremacy  of  the  law  be  vindi- 
cated—  let  the  disturber  of  the  public 
peace  be  restrained  and  punished,  whether 
high  or  low — whether  he  be  the  nightly 
assassin  or  the  pampered  preacher  of  sedi- 
tion, whose  harangues  are  incentives  to 
treason,  whose  every  speech  is  a  punish- 
able misdemeanor.  This  would  be  justice 
to  Ireliind  and  justice  to  England,  and 
secure  general  safety — and  it  would  secure 
the  Gentlemen  opposite  the  possession  of 
their  places,  because  it  would  obtain  for 
them  the  support  of  all  who  acted  upon 
Conservative  principles.  They  would  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  party  struggles ;  it  is 
DO  question  with  the  Conservative  who 
shall  rule  :  irrespective  of  the  principles  on 
which  they  govern,  he  will  not  oppose  one 
party  in  measures  proposed  and  main- 
t'lined  upon  Conservative  principles,  nor 
will  he  support  his  friend<i  in  measures  of 
destruction.  But  if  Gentlemen  opposite 
will  cling  to  their  close  alliance,  and  rely 
upon  their  junction  formed  upon  honour- 
able terms,  they  may  boast  of  the  indis- 
soluble character  of  their  alliance;  but 
they  will  find  it  dissolved,  as  many  un- 


happy alliances  are,  by  the  power  ojf 
Parliament,  and  they  will  find,  when  it  is 
too  late,  that  in  conferring  professorships 
upon  their  supporters,  and  granting  them 
licences  to  agitate,  they  will  destroy  their 
own  party,  and  they  wilf  withhold  from 
IrelBnd  and  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
that  justice  which  they  have  now  the  power 
to  confer. 

Under  other  circumstances,  I  should 
have  entered  more  fully  into  the  subject, 
but  T  am  aware  of  the  indisposition  of  the 
House  to  entertain  a  renewed  debate, 
after  a  division ;  and  nothing  but  a  con- 
viction that  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the 
people  of  England  ought  to  know  how 
much  mischief  has  been  produced  by  agi- 
tation, and  how  much  the  measure  now 
before  the  House  is  calculated  to  augment 
that  agitation,  could  have  induced  me  to 
do  so  much  violence  to  my  own  inclina- 
tions, or  to  incur  the  risk  of  trespassing 
upon  the  indulgence  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  rose  to  bring, 
forward  a  motion  for  the  restoration  of  the 
towns  to  the  present  Bill,  which  w*ere  in 
schedule  C.  of  the  original  BilL  He  said 
that,  according  to  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Lord,  twelve  towns  were  to  have 
mayors  and  town  councils.  The  seven  first 
towns  were  in  the  original  Bill  in  schedule 

A,  the  others  were  to  be  found  in  schedule 

B,  to  which  Carrickfergus  and  Deny  were 
added.  The  effect  of  the  noble  Lord's  pro. 
position  would  be,  to  exclude  four  towns 
with  a  population  of  10,000,  and  four 
others  with  a  population  of  9,000.  Why 
they  were  to  be  excluded,  while  Derry, 
with  only  10,000,  and  Carrickfergus,  with 
only  8,000,  were  included,  he  could  not 
understand,  unless  it  was  on  the  principle 
of  a  concession  to  the  other  House.  The 
proposition  he  had  to  make  was,  that  the 
towns  which  were  placed  in  the  old  Bill  in 
schedule  C,  should  be  restored  to  the  hon- 
ourable position  of  corporate  towns.  The 
towns  to  which  he  alluded  were  as  follow: 
Bandon,  with  12,6 17  inhabitants;  Athlone, 
with  11,362;  Wexford,  with  10,673; 
Dundalk,  with  10,078;  Youghal,  with 
6,608 ;  Armagh,  with  9,189 ;  Carlow,  with 
9,111;  Tralee,  with  9,562  ;  Ennis,  7,711; 
Cashel,  with  6,971  ;  Kinsale,  with  7,312 ; 
Portarlington,  with  3,091  ;  New  Ross, 
5,011;  Ennitikillen,  with  5,270  ;  Colerain, 
5,752;  and  Dungannon,  S,5i5.  He  ob- 
jected to  any  such  compromise  as  that  of 
abandoning  these  towns.  The  Bill^  as  it 
had  come  from  the  other  House,  was  an 
insult  to  the  people  of  Ireland;    and  a 
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Briti^  Goyernment  should  refiuse  to  be  a 
party  to  it  But  if  this  insult  was  received, 
he  cUd  not  blame  his  Majesty's  Government 
-»he  did  not  blame  the  British  representa. 
fives  of  the  British  people.  If  their  country 
was  degraded,  the  blame  would  rest  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  Irish  representatives 
alone.  What  was  the  use  of  talking  about 
the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  the  reform  of 
the  House  of  Lords  ?  What  was  the  use 
of  such  vain  boasts,  if,  on  the  very  first 
moment  when  these  professions  were 
brought  'to  the  ordeal  of  practice,  their 
valour  ooeed  out  at  their  finger  ends,  and 
they  proclaimed  themselves  to  be  the  hum- 
ble servants  of  Britain,  ready  to  accept  any 
jottance  which  she  in  her  pride  conde- 
scended to  oSer  for  their  acceptance? 
Were  they  now  to  learn  that  such  vain 
boasting  was  not  the  way  to  maintain  Irish 
character  and  Irish  rights  ?  For  himself, 
he  never  held  language  of  menace  without 
the  full  intention  of  execution.  Ireland 
could  demand  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and 
could  enforce  that  demand,  if  justice  were 
refused ;  but  that  could  only  be  effected  by 
the  steady,  determined,  and  unflinching 
stand  of  her  representatives  against  every 
compromise  of  her  rights  or  honour.  He 
particularly  regretted  that  the  great  leader 
of  the  Irish  people  was  not  present  to  sup- 
port him.  He  should  be  sorry  to  be  acting 
in  opposition  to  the  feelings  of  that  hon. 
and  learned  Member ;  but  while  he  enter- 
tained every  respect  for  him,  his  own 
honour  would  not  allow  him  to  compromise 
his  own  opinions  for  the  sake  of  following 
the  opinions  of  any  individual.  He  had 
reason  to  apprehend  that  he  now  stood  in 
the  breach  of  a  forlorn  hope ;  but  at  all 
events  he  ought  to  have  one  supporter — he 
called  upon  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
(Mr.  H.  Grattan),  who  had  in  a  late  speech 
nobly  repudiated  the  insult  offered  to  his 
country  with  all  the  fervour  of  his  departed 
and  illustrious  predecessor.  He  called  on 
him  to  remember  the  sentiment  of  the  great 
Grattan,  when  he  said,  ''  the  honour  of  a 
country,  like  the  honour  of  a  woman,  when 
once  sacrificed  can  never  be  redeemed."  He 
did  not  exactly  know  how  he  could  best 
frame  his  motion  so  as  to  accomplish  his 
object ;  but  he  was  disposed  in  that  respect 
to  attend  to  any  suggestion  that  might  be 
made  to  him.  If  he  moved  that  the  towns 
be  included  in  schedule  A  they  would  have 
the  10/.  franchise ;  perhaps  they  had  better 
be  included  in  a  clause  by  themselves,  giv- 
ing them  the  5L  franchise.  The  hon. 
Mea&ber  concluded   by  moving  that  the 


town  of  Bandon,  which  was  the  first  in 
the  list  of  the  sixteen  towns  he  intended  to 
propose  (being  the  largest  in  population), 
should  be  included  in  the  number  of  towns 
which  were  to  have  a  mayor  and  council. 
If  he  succeeded  in  this  he  would  then  pro- 
ceed to  move  the  others  seriatim,  accompa- 
nied by  a  clause  restoring  the  51,  franchise, 
and  the  qualification  for  mayor  and  coun- 
cils, as  in  the  original  Bill  for  the  smaller 
boroughs. 

I'he  Speaker :  Who  seconds  the  motion  ? 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson  said  he  could  not 
sit  and  hear  it  proposed  that  the  town 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent 
should  be  included  amongst  the  towns 
which  were  to  have  corporate  honours  and 
privileges  extended  to  them  without  rising 
to  second  the  motion.  If  there  were  to  be 
any  additional  towns  included  he  should 
certainly  respectfully  put  in  his  claim  for 
the  very  respectable  town  of  Bandon. 
When  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  de. 
clared  that  he  would  not  compromise  his 
opinions,  he  certainly  did  cheer  the  hon. 
Member,  because  whether  in  this  House  or 
out  of  it,  in  his  humble  judgment,  a  more 
honourable  man  was  not  to  be  found.  He 
begged  to  add  a  word  on  another  subject. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kil. 
kenny  had  on  a  former  occasion  referred  to 
an  inscription  which  he  said  he  had  seen  on 
entering  the  town  of  Bandon.  Now  he 
had  received  letters  that  morning,  stating 
that  there  had  been  neither  a  gate  nor  any 
walls  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  of  Ban- 
don within  the  last  century.  The  letters 
informed  him  that  there  was  not  even  the 
vestige  of  a  wall  or  gate,  nor  was  there 
any  tradition  to  warrant  the  supposition 
that  there  ever  had  been  a  wall  or  gate. 
He  seconded  the  present  motion,  because  he 
felt  that  if  there  were  to  be  towns  added  to 
the  list,  there  could  not  be  found  a  more 
loyal  or  more  respectable  town  than  that 
he  had  the  honour  to  represent. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  said,  that  althouffh 
he  had  opposed  the  Bill  in  Its  first  shape,  he 
had  cheerfully  supported  the  propoution  of 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  department,  for  introducing  the 
12  towns  which  he  had  named^  because  he 
thought  it  would  make  a  Bill,  originally 
bad,  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  House. 
He  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  adding  other  towns  to  the  list ;  and  if 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk  was  allowed 
to  get  up  and  add  three  or  four  other 
towns,  his  example  might  be  followed  until 
all  the  small  town%  as  oi^inally  pcoposedi 
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wooUL  be  re|dice(t  in  the  adiedules^  and  the 
ineasure  would  be  asain  reduced  to  that 
impracticable,  and  as  he  thought,  improper 
state,  which  it  was  in  before.  He  thought, 
as  the  measure  stood  at  present,  it  would 
not  only  pass  this  House^  but  the  other 
House  flJso.  Although  an  Englishman,  he 
had  as  much  regard  for  the  wefiare  of  Ire- 
land as  if  he  were  a  native  of  that  country^ 
and  he  was  anxious  to  see  ample  justice  done 
to  Ireland ;  but  the  question  was,  what  was 
lustice  to  Ireland?  He  considered  it  to 
oe  the  same  as  that  which  was  considered 
to  be  justice  to  England.  With  respect 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  he  had  never  heard 
it  contradicted  in  that  House,  that  the 
House  of  Lords  had  not  a  right  to  revise 
the  prooeedines  of  the  Commons ;  but  he 
doubted  whether  on  the  present  occasion 
they  ought  to  press  their  right  to  the  ex- 
treme. He  believed  the  House  of  Lords 
would  best  consult  the  peace  of  the  empire 
by  allowing  the  Bill  to  pass  in  its  present 
shape ;  and  therefore  he  should  support  the 
noUe  Lord  in  opposition  to  the  hon.  Mem. 
ber  for  Dundalk. 

Mr.  Waller  said,  the  motive  which  some 
Gentlemen  had  assigned  for  voting  in 
f&vour  of  establishing  new  Corporations  in 
Ireland  was,  that  they  considered  it  as 
Hkely  to  effect  the  pacification  of  that 
country ;  now,  his  reason  for  voting  against 
the  measure  was,  the  very  strong  convic- 
tion, founded  on  observation  and  experience, 
that  it  would  do  no  such  thing,  but  that 
the  rejection  of  the  measure  was  more  likely 
to  produce  the  desired  effect  Neither  did 
he  eoncur  with  those  who  maintained  that 
the  rejection  of  the  new  Corporations  for 
Ireland  was  a  rejection  of  the  Irish  people 
from  the  enjorment  of  those  rishts  which 
were  possessed  by  the  people  of  England ; 
because,  be3rond  doubt,  previously  to  the 
enjoyment  of  any  right,  it  ought  to  be 
shown  that  those  to  whom  it  was  imparted 
should  be  in  a  condition  to  exercise  it  for 
the  general  benefit  He  thought  it  had 
been  clearly  proved,  first,  that  those  who 
had  already  possessed  these  corporate  rights 
in  Ireland,  had  not  exercised  them  for  the 
general  benefit^  but  only  ft»r  the  advantage 
of  their  own  party,  and  therefore  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  conferred  upon  them ;  and 
next,  he  thought  it  had  been  proved  with 
equal  clearness,  that  those  whom  it  was 
now  proposed  to  endow  with  these  cor* 
porate  rishts,  would  not  enjoy  them  for  the 
general  benefit,  but  for  the  good  of  their 
party,  and  that  therefore  thev  ought  not  to 
be  coBfiuied^  but  that  both  sides  should  alike 


be  deprived  of  them :  Ae  tights  themaelvM 
should  be  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse,  and 
another  mode  of  corporate  government 
established.  The  old  Corporations  had 
undoubtedly  been  made^  in  Ireland  par. 
ticularly,  an  instrument  of  abuse  which 
one  party  had  used  for  the  oppression  <^ 
the  other.  Bui  now  what  did  they  propose 
to  do  by  this  measure  ?  They  preaerved 
this  instrument  of  abuse,  simply  placing  it 
in  other  hands,  that  is,  in  the  hands  of  that 
party  which  had  suffered  by  it,  Mid  who 
had  therefore  motives  of  resentment  to  in- 
stigate them,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  dis- 
position of  the  human  mind  to  abuse  power. 
By  this  observation  he  intended  no  dia* 
respect  to  Catholics  or  Irishmen,  but  argued 
only  on  general  principles  applicable  to 
mankind,  whether  on  this  or  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel.  England  and  Soot- 
land  had  been  adduced  as  examples  why 
the  same  rights  should  be  conferred  on 
Ireland;  but  he  would  beg  leave  to  ask 
whether  we  had  yet  had  any  experience  of 
the  content  afforded  by  these  new^modelled 
systems?  The  chief  and  just  complaint 
against  the  old  bodies  had  been  the  abuse 
of  self-election ;  and  that  abuse  having 
been  removed,  he  doubted  whether  in  other 
respects  the  new  system  would  long  con- 
tinue to  give  universal  satisfaction.  But 
the  peace  of  Ireland,  it  was  said,  was  to  be 
effected  by  this  and  by  another  concurrent 
measure — the  appropriation  measure.  He 
had  no  more  confidence  in  one  measure 
than  in  the  other.  What  could  be  more 
conciliatory  than  the  course  proposed  the 
other  night  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  North  Lancashire,  for  the  adoption  of 
a  measure  based  on  a  commutation  and 
ultimately  a  redemption  of  tithes,  and  such 
a  disposition  of  Church  property  as  would 
satisfy  the  Protestants,  by  whom,  in  fact, 
four-fiflhs  of  the  tithes  were  really  paid; 
and  to  the  Catholics  he  would  grant  funds 
for  education  equal  to  those  of  which  it  was 
proposed  todepHve  the  Established  Church? 
He  thought  with  that  noble  Lord,  that  as 
the  grant  for  education  would  be  a  mere 
trifle,  unfelt  by  the  country,  if  taken  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  the  Catholics  ought 
not  to  be  supported  in  endeavouring  to 
wring  it  from  one  particular  class  of 
men,  whose  property  it  was,  and  by 
whom  the  loss  would  be  severdy  felt.  We 
said  to  the  Catholics,  <'  fill  your  bucket,  if 
you  please,  from  this  vast  river,''-.-namely 
the  Consolidated  fund ;  and  their  answer 
was,  *'  No,  we  will  take  it  from  this  poor 
man's  weUi  (the  pcopertjr  of  tba  Ch«»»  ^ 
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Irdnndi)  though  the  owner  had  scarcely 
sufficient  water  for  his  own  personal  and 
doxnestiG  wants.**  But^  after  all,  would 
either^  or  both,  of  these  measures^  now 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  have 
the  effect  of  tranquillizing  Ireland  ?  Did 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home-department,  expect  Puch  a  result? 
Was  it  not  declared  by  those  about  him 
that  these  were  only  preparatory  meastires 
to  future  changes — one  or  two  steps  more 
in  the  path  of  incessant  change  ?  It  was 
said,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  insisted  upon 
more  now,  because  they  had  not  previously 
had  so  much  as  they  ought.  But  was  a 
nation,  or  were  the  rulers  of  a  nation,  to  be 
governed  by  such  a  maxim  as  this — that 
more  should  be  granted  at  one  time,  be- 
eause  enough  had  not  been  granted  at 
another  >  He  said,  that  such  a  course  as 
this  was  the  mere  exercise  of  vindictive 
feelings  in  others ;  and  that  justice^  and  no 
mote  than  strict  justice,  ougnt  to  be  done 
at  all  thnes.  Such  a  course  might  do  very 
well  between  individuals,  but  ought  not  to 
be  pursued  by  a  powerful  Government  to- 
wards dissatisfied  subjects.  They  had  now 
had  six  years'  experience  of  the  introduction 
of  reform  measures  into  Ireland,  and  they 
were  likely  to  go  on  six  years  longer  in  the 
same  way— change  after  change,  but  no 
peace,  no  tranquillity,  nor  any  tendency  to 
either.  He  should  not  detain  the  House 
longer  than  to  recall  to  its  recollection 
the  various  promises  which  were  held  out 
by  the  leading  Catholics  before  the  great 
measure  of  emancipation  was  passed.  He 
would  just  as  soon  expect  tibat  peace  would 
be  restored  by  these  new  measures  as  he 
had  seen  it  had  been  effected  by  conceding 
Catholic  emancipation.  The  predictions 
were  as  confident  on  this  occasion  as  they 
were  then,  and  he  believed  the  issue  would 
be  just  the  same.  The  noble  Lord,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  had 
spoken  of  the  mischiefs  that  would  result 
from  taking  away  local  government  from 
the  people  in  various  districts,  and  trans- 
ferring It  by  centralization  to  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  State.  He  thought  that  this 
was  a  singular  opinion  in  one  who  had 
destroyed  the  local  administration  of  the 
Poor-laws  throughout  the  kingdom.  He 
r^rded  both  the  questions  as  mere  delu- 
sions. If  Gentlemen  were  really  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  he  thought  they 
would  act  with  more  patriotism  if  they 
would  first  turn  their  thoughts  to  provide 
for  the  8,000,000  or  8,000,000  of  their 
eounttTmen  who  were  acknowledged  to  be 


in  a  state  of  destitution  and  wretchedness ; 
rather  than  endeavour  to  agitate  the  coun- 
try upon  measures  from  which  he  believed 
not  one  in  ten  thousand  could  derive  the 
slightest  benefit. 

Mr.  O'Cannell:  I  object,  Sir,  to  the 
introduction  of  such  questions  as  the 
Church  Bill  and  the  Poor-laws  upon  this 
occasion.  On  the  Poor-laws  we  have 
already  read  enough  in  The  Times  news* 
paper.  We  had  discussion  after  discus- 
sion upon  them.  The  Times  is  the  mighty 
thunderer  upon  the  Poor  laws,  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  I  believe,  really  thinks 
that  he  is  writing  a  paragraph  instead  of 
making  a  speech.  And  then,  as  lo  the 
Church  question — as  to  what  he  calls  the 
robbery  of  the  poor  man ;  why,  the  first  time 
that  question  was  stirred  in  this  House, 
it  was  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Tippe- 
rary;  there  were  then  only  twenty-seven 
Members  who  voted  for  that  spoliation^ 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  them 
was  the  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire.  I 
have  read  his  name  in  the  list — the  list 
published  in  The  Times,  so  that  he  cannot 
renege  from  that.  I  wish  to  Heaven  the 
hon.  Member  would  take  himself  from 
this  side  of  the  House.  I  scented  him  in 
the  past  Session,  as  *'  the  last  rose  of  sum* 
mer,"  and  yet  he  still  remains  amongst  us. 
I  wish  he  would  go  to  the  side  upon  which 
he  votes,  and  not  remain  where  he  ought 
not  to  be  [Colonel  PeW— "  Order  T*].  I 
leave  it  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Colonel, 
whether  he  could  think  it  right  himself  to 
act  in  this  way  ?  I  leave  it  to  him,  as  a 
man  and  a  gentleman,  whether  he  would 
condescend  to  pretend  to  be  one  thing, 
and  yet  be  another !  We  have  then  his 
dissertation  upon  the  Church  question. 
Why  does  he  not  in  this  conform  to  the 
columns  of  the  paper  I  have  referred  to? 
Has  that  paper  observed  the  slightest  de- 
cency towards  me,  and  as  an  earnest  of 
the  wages  of  its  iniquity,  has  it  not  done 
this,  and  shall  not  i  now  be  permitted  to 
retort  upon — 

Mr.  Kearsley  rose  to  order.  Sir,  said 
he,  if  his  Majesty's  servants,  for  they  are 
Ministers  no  longer — I  say.  Sir,  if  his 
Majesty's  servants  Can  submit — if  they 
are  so  humiliated  as  to  submit — to  the 
bullying  conduct  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,! 
shall  not  submit  to  it.  I  wish  to  know. 
Sir,  is  this  proper  conduct  in  this  House? 
I'll  divide  the  House  upon  it. 

Mr.  O'Connelli  I  wish  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Berkshire  joy  oLbiunUy.    There 
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could  not  be  two  more  completely  suited 
to  each  other.  I  may,  perhaps,  indeed  be 
permitted  to  express  my  astonishment  at 
this ;  what  an  excellent  constituency  it 
must  be  that  is  represented  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wigau  I  But  to  return  ;  I 
have  here  the  division  of  the  8th  July, 
1833,  which  is  exactly  as  I  have  said.  If 
it  is  wished  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  I 
will  read  the  contents  of  it.  On  the  8th 
July,  1833,  exactly  as  I  have  stated,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Berkshire  voted  for  the 
spoliation  clause.  I  have  now  done  with 
that  part  of  his  speech  which  referred  to 
Poor-laws,  and  also  that  referring  to  the 
spoliation  of  Church  property;  we  then 
come  to  the  question  before  us.  The  hon. 
Member  says,  that  the  prophecy  was  wrong 
which  declared  that  emancipation  would 
procure  the  paciBcation  of  Ireland.  Why 
so  it  would,  if  it  had  been  honestly  followed 
up.  I  did  not  say  that  emancipation  would 
be  a  final  measure.  On  the  contrary, 
I  always  said,  that  it  must  lead  to  others  ; 
that  it  was  only  the  means,  and  not  the 
end  itself.  It  was  to  be  one  of  the  means 
working  to  this  end — the  amalgamation 
of  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  into  one 
consolidated  body,  enjoying  equal  rights 
and  equal  privileges.  When  emancipation 
passed,  that  did  not  follow ;  why  ?  Be- 
cause the  Emancipation  Bill  itself  was 
stingily,  and  I  may  even  say,  with'indivi- 
dual  exceptions  granted.  What  then  fol- 
lowed? The  people  of  Ireland,  as  they 
had  every  right  to  do,  looked  to  their  own 
resources ;  they  called  for  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union,  and  they  would  have  the  right 
still  to  insist  upon  it,  if  there  had  not  been 
given  to  them  a  distinct  pledge  that  they 
should  have  equal  rights  and  privileges 
with  the  people  of  England.  Does  any 
man  say,  that  if  this  measure  be  granted 
it  will  pacify  Ireland  ?  No,  but  it  will  be 
one  step  taken  by  the  British  Government 
to  confer  upon  them  those  rights— it  will 
be  advancing,  and  they  have  advanced  to 
that  end.  The  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire, 
however,  says,  you  are  still  to  continue  to 
make  an  exception  as  regards  Ireland — 
that  having  nominally  emancipated  the 
Catholics,  they  are  slill  to  be  actually  un- 
emancipated,  as  they  must  be,  until  they 
enjoy  equal  rights  and  privileges  with 
other  British  subjects.  He  states,  that 
abuses  have  already  existed.  Is  that  the 
reason  that  they  are  to  continue?  He 
says  that  the  corporation  was  essentially  a 
l^oyernment  of  Protestants  for  ProtestantSt 


Why  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  are  in  num- 
ber 850,000 ;  there  are  80,000  Dissenters. 
Now  of  the  whole  number  of  Protestants, 
there  are  only  13,000  who  are  members 
of  the  corporation ;  and  -  of  the  entire 
13,000,  but  1,100  belongs  to  the  govern- 
ing body.  That  is  the  representation  of 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  ;  it  is  no  more 
a  representation  of  them  than  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Thus,  then,  we  perceive  there 
are  no  more  than  1,100  of  the  governing 
body  Protestants.  I  wonder  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  does  not  read  sometimes  as 
well  as  write.  I  submit  to  him  that  a 
writer  ought,  or  is  at  least  expected,  to 
read  a  little.  If  he  read  at  all,  he  ought 
to  know  that  of  all  the  Protestants  there 
are  but  1,100  of  them  who  do  not  govern 
for  others,  but  who  make  a  monopoly  for 
themselves ;  and  it  is  because  that  paltry 
monopoly  has  misgoverned  the  country^ 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  are  to  have  pri- 
vileges taken  from  them.  Because  power 
is  taken  from  a  miserable  party,  the  people 
themselves  are  to  be  treated  as  a  party. 
Those  who  assert  this  are  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  Constitution.  The  people  are  not 
a  party — as  individual  interests  universally 
predominate  when  these  individual  interests 
accumulate  in  the  majority,  so  is  it  neces- 
sary that  the  interests  of  the  great  majority 
never  can  be  that  of  a  party.  The  speech, 
however,  upon  which  I  am  remarking,  was 
not  pronounced  for  this  place — it  was 
composed  to  be  published  for  the  misera- 
ble purposes  of  a  party,  and  that  it  may 
appear  amongst  those  things  with  which 
honest  men  are  so  much  disgusted.  Yes, 
disgusted,  justly  disgusted  with  a  tergi- 
versation of  principle  the  most  astonishing 
that  ever  occurred.  The  most  disgraceful, 
too,  that  ever  yet  occurred. 

Mr.  Richards  called  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kilkenny  to  order.  An  attack  was 
made  upon  the  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire 
as  if  he  were  connected  with  The  Times 
newspaper,  when  he  (Mr.  Richards)  con- 
tended that  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny 
had  not  shown  any  connexion  between 
the  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire  and  that 
paper.  The  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny 
could  not  be  permitted  thus  to  browbeat 
and  ruffianise,  if  he  might  use  the  expres- 
sion ;  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  order 
of  the  debate.  He  appealed  to  the  Speaker 
to  say  whether  such  language  as  that  used 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  was 
consistent  with  the  order,  deconimi  and 
dignity  of  that  House,gitized  by  dOOglC 
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Mr.  0*ConneU:  The  hoD.  Member  for 
Berkshire  has  reason  to  rejoice  ia  his 
second  defender. 

Mr  Walter :  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman ;  I  only 
ask  the  favour  of  being  permitted  to  reply. 

The  Speaker  considered  it  would  be 
most  desirable  if  hon.  Members  would  only 
refer  to  what  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
debate. 

Mr.  O'CormeU:  Certainly;  and  there- 
fore I  only  wish  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
Member  for  Berkshire  upon  his  second 
defender.  I  think  nothing  can  be  more 
flattering  to  him  than  the  first— except  the 
second ;  one,  too,  so  especially  remarkable 
for  his  exceeding  delicacy  and  extreme 
polish,  which  make  him  shrink  from  any 
thing  that  belongs  to  the  kennel. 

Mr.  Richards :  I  rise  to  order.  Sir.  It 
is  not  right  to  bring  into  this  House  the 
manners  of  a  blackguard,  instead  of  those 
of  a  gentleman  [•«  Order  I ''2 

The  Speaker  was  sure  that  the  House 
must  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  ex- 
pressions had  been  used  on  both  sides 
which  were  not  proper  to  be  used  in  that 
House.  He  would  conjure  the  Members, 
for  the  sake  of  that  House,  not  to  indulge 
in  language  inconsistent  with  propriety. 

Mr.  (yConneU :  I  care  not  for  his  ex- 

Eressions.  As  to  mine,  I  only  talked  of 
opping  over  the  kennel,  and  I  think  it 
was  not  inapplicable  to  the  occasion. 

Mr.  N.  Fitzsimon :  I  think  that  the  de- 
bate cannot  continue.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Knaresborough  has  used  most  offensive 
expressions.  He  has  made  use  of  a  word 
which  I  am  almost  afraid  to  repeat,  but 
which  you,  Sir,  I  am  sure,  must  have  heard^ 
as  every  hon.  Member  near  roe  has  heard 
it.  I  must,  then,  request  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Knaresborough  to  withdraw, 
before  this  House,  his  exceedingly  offensive 
expression. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  words  had 
undoubtedly  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  Knaresborough  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  used.  The  inference  was,  that 
if  they  were  not  directly  applicable  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny,  they  were  in- 
tended to  apply  to  him. 

Mr.  (yConnell :  Oh  1 1  do  not  remember 
them. 

Mr.  Richards :  I  hope  that  upon  all  oc- 
casions I  shall  bow  to  the  Speaker.  I  un- 
derstood the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny 
to  sav,  that  the  words  used  by  me  were 
)>roaght  from  the  kennel.    Understanding 


it  so,  if  he  did  not  use  the  word  kennel,  I 
withdraw  the  expression. 

The  Speaker  stated,  that  he  understood 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  have  said  that  the 
words  savoured  of  the  kennel. 

Dr.  Baldwin  remarked,  that  in  the  first 
instance  the  hon. Member  forKnaresborough 
had  used  the  word  **  rufiSanise.  He  left 
it  to  the  House  to  say  whether  that  was  a 
proper  expression  to  be  used. 

Mr.  Richards:  If  the  word  was  not  ap- 
plied to  me,  in  the  manner  I  understood  it, 
I  withdraw  the  expression. 

Mr.  N,  Fitzsimon  :  I  think  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Knaresborough  has  no  right  to 
enter  into  a  compromise  upon  this  subject. 
I  think  he  should  be  called  upon  at  once 
to  withdraw  the  offensive  expression  as  in- 
defensible. 

Mr.  O'Connell:  I  do  not  do  so,  feeling 
the  compliment  that  has  been  paid  to  me 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough. 

Dr.  Baldwin:  But  the  other  Irish 
Members  do  feel  it.  I  call  upon  the 
hon.  Member  to  explain  the  expression 
ruffian  ise. 

Colonel  Peel :  The  hon.  Member,  I  am 
sure,  will  withdraw  the  expression  ;  but  I 
appeal  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
whether  the  tone  in  which  he  has  con- 
ducted this  debate  is  not  calculated  to  call 
forth  an^  expressions. 

Mr.  Richards:  As  it  appears  to  me,  I 
must  have  been  under  a  mistake,  in  the 
application  of  the  word  kennel,  I  am  at 
once  ready  to  withdraw  the  expressions  ob- 
jected to. 

Mr.  (yConnell:  I  was  arguing  upon 
three  points  introduced  into  his  speech 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire ;  one  on 
the  Poor-laws,  the  other  the  Church, upon 
which  he  has  voted  against  his  colleagues ; 
the  third  is  the  real  question  before  the 
House,  and  I  was  proceeding  to  comment 
upon  it,  when  I  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Hon.  Member  for  Wigan,  who  was  rery 
disorderly  in  doing  so,  and  who  sat  down 
extremely  quietly,  as  he  usually  does  when 
he  is  in  the  wrong.  1  was  then  next 
called  to  order  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Knaresborough,  who  got  into  that  species 
of  language  which  is  so  familiar,  that  un« 
til  it  was  proved  to  him,  he  did  not  know 
it  was  improper  ["  Order  /"]. 

Mr.  Scarlett  said,  the  manner  in  which 
this  debate  was  conducted,  was  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  the 
Union.  He  would  put  it  to  the  Chair 
whether  the  debate&^f  that  House  could 
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be  properly  eondnottd  if  sacb  language  ai 
tbat  which  had  just  been  used  was  aU 
lowed.  He  woald  ask  whether^  after  an 
hon*  Member  had  retracted  certain  ex* 
pressions  which  had  been  reprobated  by 
the  Chair,  it  was  parliamentary  to  say,  that 
the  hon.  Member  who  used  them  was  so 
familiar  with  them  that  he  did  not  know 
when  he  uttered  them.  He  thought  that 
an  insulting  observation,  and  if  such  ex- 
pressions were  to  be  tolerated,  he  sub- 
mitted tbat  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
conduct  the  debates  of  that  House  with 
anything  like  decency,  and  therefore  he 
hoped  that  the  Chair  would  have  the  good- 
ness, on  all  occasions,  to  interfere  on  the 
first  moment  anything  of  the  kind  occurred, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
House,  and  to  relieve  it  from  the  difficulty 
in  which  it  was  now  placed.  It  was  a 
question  of  Order  on  which  he  was  speak- 
ing* The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Kilkenny  had  imputed  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Knaresborough  the  use  of  improper  ex- 
pressions, which  he  said  were  so  familiar 
to  him,  that  he  was  unconscious  when  he 
used  them.  He  would  repeat  his  question 
to  the  Chair,  was  that  Parliamentary  ? 

Mr.  O^Connell:  Behold!  a  third  advo- 
cate. Another  cause  for  congratulation  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire  I  I  do  not 
believe  a  fourth  could  really  be  found  in 
this  House.  The  hon.  Member  for  Knares- 
borough makes  use  of  offensive  expres- 
sions:  I  do  notrequire  any  apology  for  them, 
whereupon  the  hon.  Member  for  Norwich-— 

Mr.  Ooulbum  :  It  is  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  commentary  that  I  now 
rise  to  order ;  but  I  submit  to  you,  Sir, 
whether,  if  this  species  of  discussion  is  con- 
tinued, it  is  calculated  to  insure  respect  to 
this  House  ? 

Mr.  O'Connellx  I  have  done  with  the 
subject.  I  thought,  indeed,  that  a  fourth 
could  not  be  found.  I  forgot  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman;  I  forgot  that  in  this 
House  a  fourth  could  be  found.  If  any 
Gentleman  calls  me  to  order,  I  shall  im- 
mediaUly  sit  down— to  find  a  fifth  is  im- 
possible. And  now^  Sir,  I  hope  I  may  be 
allowed  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jachon  rose  amidst  shouts 
of  laughter  and  cheers.  He  was  under- 
stood to  say,  tbat  if  hon.  Members  perse- 
vered in  this  mode  of  conducting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House,  he  should  move 
that  the  House  do  adjourn. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  moved  that  the 
House  do  adjourn. 


Mr,  Sergeant  Jadnon  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. 

Lord  John  Russell:  I  must  agree  in  what 
has  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  any  personal  expression  is,  in  itself, 
irregular,  and  ought  not  to  be  persevered 
in.  No  interruption  of  the  kind  ought  to 
be  permitted,  but  the  debate  should  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed.  Now  I  cannot  help  re* 
marking,  that  the  last  time  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny  met  with  an  interruption, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  he  was  about  to 
proceed  with  what  is  the  proper  subject  for 
discussion. 

The  Speaker  thought  he  could  not  have 
a  more  suitable  occasion  than  the  pre- 
sent for  recommending  to  Members  to  be 
guarded  as  possible  in  the  words  used  by 
them.  Upon  a  great  many  occasions,  when 
subjects  were  brought  under  consideration 
in  which  hon.  Members  felt  deeply  inter- 
ested, expressions  were  used  in  tne  heat  of 
debate,  not  perhaps  intended  to  be  per- 
sonally offensive ;  and  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  for  one  placed  in  his  situation  to 
catch  at  those  expressions,  and  to  give 
them  a  meaning  with  which  they  were  not 
intended  to  be  applied,  and  were  not  pro- 
bably so  understood.  The  predicament  in 
which  he  was  placed  upon  such  occasions 
was  exceedingly  painful.  He  was  at  all 
times  unwilling  to  lay  hold  of  particular 
expressions ;  what  he  had  always  endea- 
voured to  do,  and  often,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  not  very  successfully,  was  to  promote 
as  far  as  in  his  humble  powers  lay,  that 
these  debates  should  be  maintained  with 
discretion,  order,  and  conduct,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  be  consistent  with 
the  dignity,  character,  and  honour  of  that 
House, 

Mr.  O'Connell :  The  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Berkshire,  to  which  I  was  ad- 
verting when  interrupted,  contains  three 
subjects.  The  last  was  the  Poor-laws, 
the  last  but  one  the  Church  question. 
Upon  that  I  have  shown  his  utter  incon- 
sistency. Whatever  that  person's  incon- 
sistency may  be,  it  is  not  my  fault.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it— it  is  no  act  of  mine 
if  a  man  becomes  a  renegade  to  the  one 
side  or  the  other-— but  when  a  man  does 
so,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  have,  at 
least,  the  sympathy  of  those  who  are  also 
renegadoes,  and  have  abandoned  prin- 
ciples they  formerly  professed.  It  is  matter 
so  completely  personal  that  it  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for.  The  inconsistency  of  the 
hoOf  Qentleman  ia,  howerer  %i 
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▼€17  little  ioiportaocA  in  itstlfs  itetrtdnly 
bai  very  little  to  do  with  the  pablic  io- 
temts.  He  hai  atteoked  all  the  Pro- 
testants— he  has  done  so  id  idaotifyiog 
them  with  the  wretched  Corporations.  Why 
he  has  done  this  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
fact,  that  the  number  of  Protestants  in 
those  corporations  was  so  miserably  small. 
And,  beside  this,  there  is  the  evidence  be- 
fore this  House  that  those  Protestants  who 
from  their  intelligence  and  education  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  politicians,  were  as 
decidedly  and  as  strictly  excluded  from 
the  Corporations  as  the  Koman  Catholics 
themselves.  So  totally  ignorant  is  the  bon. 
Member  for  Berkshire  upon  this  subject, 
that  even  this  fact,  so  notorious  to  most 
others,  he  is  not  in  the  least  degree  aware 
of  it.  He  iS|  too,  doubly  ignorant,  when 
he  founds  an  argument  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  corporators  have  been  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  great  body  of  Pro- 
testants. Now,  in  connexion  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Berkshire,  1  have  made  ob- 
servations upon  The  Timet  newspaper. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough,  for 
the  first  time  in  bis  life,  is  perfectly  correct. 
Well,  then,  he  was  not  perfectly  right; 
but  in  principle  he  was  right,  and  if  there 
is  a  denial  in  this  House,  that  the  indivi- 
dual is  not  connected  with  that  paper,  the 
moment  I  have  heard  that  denial,  I  shall 
never  again  say  a  word  on  the  subject. 
But  he  is  ri^ht.  Let  there  be,  as  there 
ought  to  be,  m  this  House,  a  disclaimer  of 
any  connection  with  an  instrument  of 
falsehood,  foulness,  and  calumny — of  one 
that  affords  an  iustance  of  the  most  aban- 
doned, and  certainly  the  greatest  degrad- 
ation of  talent— of  one  that  has  lowered 
literature,  and  debased  the  character  of 
public  writers —that  has  shown  them  up  as 
marketable  commodities — that  has  only 
done  this,  that  the  higher  they  rise  in  pab- 
lic estimation,  the  more  ready  are  they  to 
be  bought,  and  the  greater  must  be  the 
price  paid  for  them.  If  there  be  any  human 
being,  out  of  this  House — recollect  I  speak 
of  a  man  not  in  this  House— who  continues 
to  earn  the  wages  of  public  prostitution ; 
if  there  be  such  a  man  aa  J  describe,  then 
I  say  he  is  too  despicable  for'  further  no- 
tice. I  leave  him  to  pocket  a  portion  of 
the  wages  of  his  pensioned  writers.  Those 
who  poison  the  waters  that  even  an  enemy 
in  a  hostile  country  drinks  of,  are  ac- 
counted guilty  of  a  crime  most  abhorrent 
to  civilised  life ;  but  what  are  we  to  say  of 
those  who  poison  the  first  sources  of  litera« 


tore,  who  stigmatise  the  cfaaraetet  of  a 
nation,  and  debauch  the  instrumeota  CKf 
learning-— theirs  is  the  worst  mode  of  earn* 
ing  the  wages  of  villainy,  for  theirs  is  the 
most  abominable  of  all  prostitutions.  They 
are  those  who  argue  for  a  question,  and 
turn  against  it :  who  hope  for  one  thing 
to-day,  and  hate  it  to-morrow.  Does  this 
touch  the  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire  ?  I 
hope  not.  I  really  hope  that  he  has  no 
connexion  with  an  instrument  of  that 
kind.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Knaresborough  that  he  has 
not.  I  adopt  the  suggestion.  I  believe  at 
once  that  the  fact  is  as  the  hon.  Member 
has  stated,  and  then  every  word  I  have 
said  is  merely  in  reply  to  that  base  instru- 
ment which  has  attacked  me  so  long.  But 
if  my  words  do  apply,  I  mention  no  name, 
I  say  gui  capit  tile  fecit*  Let  him  who 
chooses  take  them  up— if  any  man  wishes 
to  find  them,  and  in  the  vulgar  phrase 
*^  the  cap  fits  him,''  I  cannot  help  it.  The 
people  of  Ireland  are  not  so  degraded  aa 
the  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire  has  sug- 
gested, that  they  are  incapable  of  managing 
their  own  affairs.  What  is  the  ground, 
what  is  the  pretext  for  saying  so  f  Is  it 
because  they  are  Catholics  ?  That  is  not  a 
topic  which  suits  this  House,  though  it 
might  read  well  elsewhere.  It  is  as  British 
subjects  they  claim  their  rights.  Does  an  v 
man  contend  that  this  measure  alone  will 
pacify  Ireland  ?  I  shall  not  do  so.  Refuse 
it,  and  vou  create  agitation,  because  you 
afford  additional  materials  to  the  grievances 
which  the  people  already  endure:  grant  it, 
and  you  advance  another  step,  for  I  admit 
you  have  already  commenced,  in  giving  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  equal  rights  with 
every  other  part  of  the  empire.  Why 
should  not  a  measure  like  this  be  adopted 
towards  Ireland,  and  which  tends  so  much 
to  the  pacification  and  tranquillity  of  all. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  I  have  risen  to  re- 
pudiate the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Berkshire,  and  to  call  again  for  justice  to 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Walter  hoped  he  might  be  allowed 
to  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to  the  per- 
sonal charges  brought  against  him  by  the 
learned  Member  for  Kilkenny.  In  the  first 
place  he  might  observe,  that  be  had  not  in- 
tended to  ttd^e  any  part  in  the  discussion  of 
that  evening,  but  the  hon.  Memb^  for  Wap< 
wickshire  having  risen  to  defend  his  vote, 
he  felt  it  right  to  say  a  few  words  in  defence 
of  the  course  which  he  had  taken  on  the  BiQ. 
With  respect  to  the  press,  he  had  on  a  for« 
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met  ooeasion  said  all  that  he  thought  it  ne- 
odUBOtj  to  B8LJ,  and  all  that  he  should  say, 
upon  that  subject.  With  regard  to  abuse, 
the  moat  malienant  nature  could  not  prompt 
the  most  yoluble  tongue  to  heap  more  abuse 
upon  the  learned  Gentleman  than  he  himself 
had  poured  out  upon  those  who  were  his 
present  friends.  In  answer  to  the  accusa- 
tion of  inconsistency  upon  the  appropriation 
question,  that  inconsistency,  he  said,  merely 
resolved  itself  into  the  inconsistency  of 
others.  The  most  extrava^nt  estimates  had 
been  made  by  some  hon.  Gentlemen  of  the 
amount  of  the  Irish  Church  revenues— one 
hon.  Member  had  at  one  time  estimated  them 
at  8,000,000/.  Now,  he  would  ask,  was 
there  no  difference  between  voting  for  the 
application  of  an  asserted  surplus,  and  when 
it  was  found  that  no  such  surplus  existed, 
voting  against  the  further  diminution  of  a 
moderate  Church  revenue  in  order  to  create 
a  surplus  ?  cries  of  ["  Spoke^  spoke,*'  and 
"  Orderr] 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  House  would 
hear  the  hon.  Member  in  explanation  of  any 
parts  of  his  speech  on  which  other  hon. 
Members  misht  have  commented ;  but  hav- 
ing already  delivered  his  sentiments  on  the 
question  before  it,  it  could  not  allow  him  to 
reply. 

Mr.  Walter  submitted,  that  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  House  he  was  entitled  to  reply  to 
the  personal  and  unfounded  charges  made 
against  him  by  the  learned  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny. One  of  the  most  extraordinary  of 
those  charges  was  that  of  sitting  on  that 
(the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House.  When 
he  (Mr.  Walter)  looked  round  and  saw  the 
numbers  of  Members  who  were  now  on  that 
(the  Ministerial)  side,  who  two  years  ago 
had  sat  on  the  opposite  ade,  he  thought  that 
the  Member  for  Kilkenny,  in  blaming  him, 
had  cast  an  imputation  on  many  of  his  own 
fiiends.  The  Ministry,  it  was  said,  was 
the  same ;  but  no  parties  had  abused  each 
other  more  than  those  who  now  appeared  to 
have  cast  their  lots  together.  He  retained 
his  ori^al  seat,  because  his  opinions  were 
unchanged;  hut  though  his  opinions  on 
things  were  unchanged,  those  on  persons 
were,  of  course,  affected  by  the  closer  ob- 
'servation  he  was  able  to  make  of  their  pub- 
lic conduct ;  and  if,  on  such  nearer  obser- 
vation he  appeared  to  himself  to  have  dis- 
.  covered  some  individuals  better  qualified  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  country,  than 
others  of  whose  talents  he  had  for  a  time 
entertained  an  undue  opinion,  he  was  of 
course  open  to  conviction,  and  preferred 
the  abler  statesmen.    He  would  only  fur- 


ther assure  the  learned  Gentleman,  that  he 
would  pursue  his  own  course  in  that  House  ; 
having  neither  obtained  his  seat  in  it  in  the 
manner  the  learned  Gentleman  had  for- 
merly represented,  nor  receiving  hire  and 
pay  from  the  most  distressed  and  destitute 
class  of  his  countrymen,  kept  in  a  state  of 
excitement  only  to  be  rendered  more  easily 
the  dupes  of  false  pretences  and  the  victims 
of  plunder. 

The  Speaker,  said  it  would  perhaps  now 
be  convenient  to  the  House  if  he  stated  the 
question  which  was  before  it.  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  Bandon  should  be  in- 
cluded in  schedule  C  or  not  ? 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  F.  Shaw, 
which  were  inaudible  to  us. 

Sir  John  Hobhouse  said,  there  had 
been  no  wish  or  intention  on  the  part  of 
himself  and  the  friends  of  the  Government 
to  disturb  the  House  by  a  debate  upon  the 
question  now  before  it,  which  was,  whether 
Bandon  should  be  included  in  the  schedule 
or  not  ?  and  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Bandon  had  not  volunteered  his 
services  in  that  way,  he  felt  convinced  that 
his  hon.  Friend  behind  him  would  not 
have  found  a  seconder  to  his  proposition. 
He  regretted  to  see  that  there  seemed  to 
be  a  determination  on  the  part  of  Members 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  that 
whatever  business  might  be  doing,  on  any 
Irish  question,  nothing  should  be  done 
peaceably,  amicably,  and  according  to  the 
usual  parliamentary  course.  There  were 
many  Gentlemen  on  the  ministerial  side  of 
the  House  who  thought  that  Ministers  had 
not  made  a  sufficiently  determined  stand 
upon  this  question.  He  could  only  assure 
the  House,  however,  that  whatever  had 
been  done  by  them,  had  been  resolved  upon 
after  the  best  consideration,  and  with  the 
firm  and  honest  conviction  that  they  were 
doing  the  best  which,  under  circumstances, 
could  be  done  for  Ireland.  He  thought 
that  the  thanks  of  the  country  were  due  to 
the  Government  for  having  adopted  a 
course  which  was  likely  to  lead  to  an  hon- 
ourable compromise,  and  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  this  great  question  to  a 
settlement.  He  regretted  extremely  that 
anything  of  a  personal  nature  had  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  debate.  He  would 
express  a  hope,  also,  that  his  hon.  Friend 
beidnd  him  would  see  the  importance  of 
not  continuing  the  discussion  further.  He 
trusted  his  hon.  Friend  would  see  the  great 
advantage  which  would  result  from  this 
Bill  being  sent  uj)  to  the  other  House  in 
its  altered  form;  wiAout  any  divisioa  upoi) 
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it  whatever.  He  b^ged  his  hon.  Friend 
to  consider  this^  and  not  permit  himself  to 
**  ILiten  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer^  charm 
he  never  so  wisely." 

Colonel  BtUler  merely  rose  to  say,  that 
it  vras  his  intention  to  have  seconded  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk, 
when  he  was  anticimted  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bandon  in  so  doing. 

Mr.  George  F.  Youiig^  in  reference  to 
the  argument  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Berks,  that  the  proposed  measure  of  mu- 
nicipal reform  would  throw  all  the  political 
power  of  the  Corporations  into  the  hands 
of  one  party,  and  that  the  most  numerous 
one  in  the  place,  begged  to  make  one  ob- 
servation— namely,  that  the  political  power 
in  the  new  system  was  to  be  distributed, 
not  simply  according  to  population,  but 
upon  the  basis  of  a  property  qualification. 
Now  it  happened  that  the  property  of 
Ireland  was  divided  amongst  the  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics,  nearly  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  their  numerical  force,  and 
there  were  at  least  two  millions  unfor- 
tunately in  a  state  of  beggary,  and  who,  of 
course  could  take  no  part  in  the  political 
powers  created  by  the  new  measure.  He 
had  only  one  other  observation  to  make 
upon  this  question.  He  would  be  one  of 
the  last  men  to  dispute  the  powers  and  the 
perfect  independence  of  the  other  branch  of 
the  Legislature,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
begged  the  House  to  consider  the  position 
in  which  this  question  stood.  The  original 
question  mooted  by  the  House  was  whether 
Ireland  should  have  Corporations  or  not. 
The  House  of  Commons  declared  its  opi- 
nion that  she  ought,  but  the  House  of 
Lords  had  since  said  that  she  ought  not  to 
have  these  institutions.  What  had  since 
been  done  was  this.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons,, which  originally  set  down  the 
number  of  the  proposed  Corporations  at 
fifty,  now  consented  to  reduce  them  to 
twelve,  and  so  showed  that  it  had  every 
disposition  to  effect  an  amicable  compromise 
on  the  subject  with  the  other  House.  If 
the  Lords  af^er  this  should  persist  in  re- 
jecting the  Bill  when  sent  back  to  them, 
they  would  show  that  they  were  not  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  any  terms  of  compromise 
with  the  Lower  House,  and  the  country 
would  behold  them  (the  Lords^  asserting 
the  principle  that  the  House  oi  Commons 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  yield  entire  and 
unconditional  submission  to  their  superior 
authority.  He  hoped,  however,  that  this 
would  not  prove  to  be  the  case ;  he  hoped 
and  trusted  that  when  this  Bill  went  back 


to  the  House  of  Lords  it  would  be  received 
by  them  in  the  spirit  of  fair  and  amicable 
compromise  with  which  it  had  been  treated 
in  this  House ;  so  would  this  great  ques- 
tion eventually  be  settled  without  throwing 
this  great,  happy,  and  now  prosperous 
country  into  political  convulsions,  which 
under  different  circumstances  would  threat- 
en it. 

Mr.  Walker  hoped  his  hon.  Friend  near 
him  would  not  press  the  House  to  a  divi- 
sion on  this  question. 

Mr.  Scarlett  did  not  deny  that  Irish- 
men were  fit  to  enjoy  political  liberty  an(l 
political  institutions;  but  he  thought  that 
these  must  be  given  them  by  different 
means  to  those  adopted  in  England,  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  the  social 
characteristics  of  the  two  nations.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  Irishmen  were 
inferior  to  Englishmen ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  thought  that,  in  many  particulars, 
they  were  their  superiors,  as  in  their  great 
vivacity  and  quickness  of  apprehension. 

Mr.  Wallace  felt  strongly  the  insult 
which  was  offered  to  the  Irish  people  by 
the  House  of  Lords ;  but  still  ne  hoped 
that  his  hon.  Friend,  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained great  respect,  would  withdraw  his 
motion. 

Dr.  Baldunn  said,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  did  not  feel  strongly  the 
insult  which  was  offered  to  his  country  by 
the  House  of  Lords;  but  he  trusted  his 
hon.  Friend  would  not  bring  division  into 
the  camp  of  the  reformers  by  pressing  a 
motion  which  was  calculated  to  embarrass 
that  Administration  which  seemed  to  him 
determined  to  do  justice  to  his  country. 
He  would  not  argue  the  question ;  all 
argument  upon  it  was  exhausted  ;  but  he 
rose  merely  for  the  purpose  of  asking  his 
hon.  Friend  not  to  persevere  in  his  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  S,  Crawford  said,  he  would  con- 
sent to  withdraw  it,  if  he  heard  any  just 
reason  urged  for  his  doing  so  ;  bat  in  the 
absence  of  all  argument  in  favour  of  the 
course  which  he  was  pressed  to  adopt,  he 
must  persevere. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Crawford's 
amendment: — Ayes  8;  Noes  148  :— Ma- 
jority 140. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  J.  Russell,  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  rea* 
sons  to  be  offered  to  the  Lords  at  a  con* 
ference  for  disagreeing  with  the  amend- 
ments made  by  Uie  Lords. 
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The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  mored  that 
the  Birmingham,  Bristol,  and  Thames 
Junction  Railway  Bill  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  Duke  of  Weltitigtm  said,  he  had  a 
clause  to  propose  for  the  purpose  of 
attaining  the  object  which  lie  had  on  a 
former  evening  explained  to  their  Lord« 
ships.  He  did  not  understand  that  there 
was  any  objection  on  the  part  of  their 
Lordships  to  some  measure  or  this  descrip- 
tion being  adopted.  At  the  same  time  he 
had  seen  in  circulation  a  paper  signed  by 
certain  persons  interested  in  railways,  in 
which  they  set  forth  their  objection  to  a 
clause  of  this  nature.  He  conceived  that 
it  was  in  the  power  of  their  Lordships  to 
attach  any  condition  they  might  think  it 
their  duty  to  impose  on  any  parties  who 
came  before  them  for  powers  to  construct 
a  railway  or  any  other  kind  of  work ;  and, 
as  railways  were  in  general  a  novelty  in 
this  country,  and  as  they  were  now  car- 
ried on  to  a  very  great  extent,  he  thought 
it  was  expedient  that  Parliament  should 
have  time  to  consider  the  subject,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  able  to  make  such 
regulations  as  might  be  found  neces- 
sary  to  render  them  beneficial  to  the 
public,  and  prevent  their  becoming  mono- 
polies in  the  hands  of  particular  indivi« 
duals;  for  which  there  would  be  no 
remedy  whatever  except  the  construction 
of  other  railroads,  to  the  great  injury  of 

Erivate  property,  and  the  comfort  and 
appiness  of  those  living  in  the  line  of 
direction  of  these  works.  Under  these 
circumstances,  understanding,  as  he  did, 
that  some  members  of  the  GoTernment, 
and  gentlemen  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  had  turned  their  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  intended  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  enable  Parliament  to  regulate  these 
works  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  at  pre« 
sent  had  the  power  to  do,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  propose  to  their  Lordships  to  add 
a  clause  to  the  Bill  to  the  following  effect: 
— Provided  always,  and  be  it  further 
enacted,  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend, 
to  the  exemption  of  this  or  any  other 
railroad  from  the  provisions  of  any  general 
Act  or  general  Acts  for  the  regulation  of 
railroads,  which  may  be  passed  with  a 
view  to  the  advantage,  protection,  and 
security  of  the  public,  before  the  expin^ 
tion  of  one  year  from  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  if  Parliament  shall  be  sitting  at  the 
expiration  of  such  period  t)f  one  year,  or 
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Ma&hx AOES.I  On  the  motion  of  Lord 
J.  Russell,  the  House  went  into  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Marriages  Bill. 

On  Clause  30  being  put, 

Mr.  Pryme  objected  to  it,  as  creating 
doubts  as'to  the  validity  of  marriages,  and 
imposing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  estab- 
lishing the  legitimacy  of  children. 

Dt,  Lushing  ton  thought  his  hon.  Friend 
misconceived  the  scope  of  the  clause,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  confine  the  operation 
of  the  law  (concerning  invalid  marriages) 
to  as  narrow  a  circle  of  cases  as  possible. 
'  Dr.  Nicholls  thought  the  present  law  as 
to  annulling  marriages  very  objectionable, 
but  he  did  not  think  it  possible  to  omit 
the  clause.  It  might,  however,  be  advan- 
tageously modified,  and  he  would  lend  his 
assistance  to  improve  it  on  bringing  up 
the  Report. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

The  remaining  clauses  were  also  agreed 
to,  and  the  House  resumed. 

Bill  to  be  reported. 

Excise  Lxcbnces  (Irblakd),1  The 
House  went  into  a  Committee  on  the  Ex- 
else  Licences  (Ireland)  Bill. 

On  Clause  3,  shutting  all  houses  for 
retailing  spirits  from  1 0  o'clock  at  night 
on  Sunday,  until  9  on  Monday  morning, 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  regretted  that  the 
clause,  which  originally  closed  retail 
houses  the  whole  of  Sunday,  had  been 
altered.  In  that  shape,  it  gave  universal 
saiiftfaction  in  Ireland. 

Viscount  Morpeth  would  have  been 
pleased,  if  he  could  have  retained  the 
clause  in  its  original  shape ;  but  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  magistrates  and  the  police 
ofiicers  had  convinced  him  that  it  was  im- 
po€sibie,and  be  had  been  reluctantly  obliged 
to  alter  it. 

Mr.  Buckingham  wished  that,  at  least, 
an  attempt  should  b^  made  to  close  retail 
spirit  shops  in  Ireland,  as  they  were  closed 
in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  clause,  with  amendment,  was 
agreed  to ;  as  were  the  remaining  clauses 
of  the  Bill. 

The  Honse  resumed  ;  the  Bill  to  be  re- 
ported. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Thursday,  June  16,  1836. 
Mnnms.]  Patilionf  prMtnted.  By  Lord  Da€BB,  from 
StuwteMl,  for  tht  AbolitUm  of  ChurclKAtat^-By  Earl 
Oast,  ftom  NevatUA-upon-TyM,  for  thdr  tordshi|)t  to 
^eeooiidor  Om  Municiptl  Corporfttioot'  (IreUnd)  Bill  i  tad 
^nm  StMtfieid*  tof  tbt  AboUtioa  of  Cbiudi^istta, 
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if  Parliameot  should  not  be  then  sitting, 
before  the  end  of  the  then  next  session. 
The  noble  Duke  concluded  by  moving  that 
this  clause  be  added  to  the  Bill. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  objected 
to  the  clause,  not  with  reference  to  this 
particular  Bill,  but  he  objected  to  it 
because  he  thought  it  was  inexpedient  and 
unjust  for  Parliament  to  introduce  such  a 
clause  in  any  of  the  Railway  Bills  that 
were  now  in  progress  through  Parliament. 
If  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  any  measure 
whatever  for  the  future  regulation  of 
railways,  it  ought  to  be  made  retrospec 
tive,  and  should  appl^  to  all  Bills  that  had 
been  passed  by  rarhament.  It  was  ridi- 
culous to  say,  that  because  certain  Bills 
happened  to  be  a  few  days  later  than 
others  in  their  passage  through  the  two 
Houses,  therefore  certain  restrictive  pro* 
risions  should  be  applied  to  them,  from 
which  all  other  Bills  were  excepted.  In 
point  of  justice,  he  contended  that  the 
case  was  as  strong  in  favour  of  the  Bills 
rnow  pending,  as  if  they  had  actually  passed 
through  Parliament.  If  their  Lordships 
would  turn  to  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee,  which  sat  on  the  standing 
orders,  with  respect  to  Railway  Bills,  they 
would  see  that  the  Committee  directly 
stated,  that  although,  on  examination  of 
the  standing  orders,  they  deeply  felt  that 
some  change  was  necessarv*  vet  consider- 
ing that  all  the  Bills  whicn  were  then 
pending  had  been  introduced  on  the  faith 
of  those  orders,  they  thought  it  advisable 
to  make  as  little  change  as  possible  in  any 
regulations  by  which  those  Bills  might  be 
affected.  Large  sums  had  been  subscribed 
upon  the  ikith  of  Parliament  requiring 
onlv  their  standing  orders  to  be  observed, 
and  it  would  be  unjust  now  to  turn  round 
upon  the  parties  and  take  advantage  of 
the  mere  circumstance  of  their  Bills  not 
havinff  actually  passed  into  a  law.  If  their 
Lord>hips  adopted  the  clause  now  proposed 
by  the  noble  Duke,  they  would  hold  out 
to  the  country  the  assurance  that  they 
were  about  to  pass  some  new  law  respect- 
ing railroads.  Whenever  any  such  mea- 
sure should  be  proposed,  he  should  give  it 
full  consideration ;  but  he  must  remark, 
that  no  plan  had  yet  been  so  matured  as 
to  be  fit  to  be  proposed  to  Parliament. 
In  the  speech  of  Mr.  Morrison,  published 
in  the  shape  of  a  pan^phlet,  he  found  a 
plan  suggested,  to  which  he  (the  Marquess 
of  Clanricarde)  had  the  very  greatest  ob- 
jeptioo.  He  would  not,  however,  discuss 
that  plan  at  present^  but  would  content 


himself  with  si^ng,  that  it  was  tnost 
inexpedient  to  pledge  the  House  to  take 
any  future  steps  on  the  subject,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  not  able  to  say  in  what 
manner  tbev  could  do  so  upon  safe 
grounds.  Tne  consequence  of  so  pledging 
themselves  would  be  the  putting  a  stop  to 
all  these  undertakings  for  one  or  two  vears. 
That  might  be  a  ^od,  or  it  might  be  an 
evil ;  but  he  would  contend  that  it  would 
be  of  the  greatest  disservice  to  the  capi- 
talist. There  was  a  great  mass  of  capital 
in  this  country  that  must  be  employed,  and 
if  it  had  no  fair  means  of  being  employed 
here,  it  would  be  employed  abroad.  No  doubt 
some  of  the  speculations  that  were  now  on 
foot  had  been  rashly  and  foolishly  entered 
into ;  but  all  those  great  and  useful  works 
which  were  undertaken  in  other  countries 
were  undertaken  by  the  Government  of 
the  country,  and  therefore  the  Govern- 
ment had  a  right  to  place  what  restraints 
they  pleased  on  the  mode  of  conducting 
those  works ;  but  in  this  country  the  case 
was  quite  different,  joint-stock  companies 
managed  all  such  undertakings,  and  as 
a  general  proposition,  those  companies 
might  be  said  to  be  most  useful  to  the 
nation.  He  did  not,  however,  mean  to 
deny  that  every  scheme  to  which  Parlia* 
ment  lent  its  sanction  ought  to  be  well 
scrutinized ;  but  he  would  repeat,  that  it 
was  unjust  to  those  who  had  embarked  in 
these  undertakings,  and  had  entered  into 
large  contracts  on  the  faith  of  Parliament, 
to  subiect  them  to  restrictions  beyond 
what  the  standing  orders  imposed  ;  while 
it  would  be  most  unwise  for  Parliament  to 
pledge  itself  to  the  adoption  of  a  new 
course  of  legislation,  without  being  capable 
of  determinmg  what  that  cou/se  should  be. 
The  Earl  of  Mansfield  confessed,  that 
the  clause  of  the  noble  Duke  was  not, 
in  his  opinion,  satisfactory.  It  was  not 
sufficiently  definite  in  its  Object.  Con- 
sidering the  great  number  m  projected 
railways,  and  the  vast  sums  ot  money 
embarked  in  them,  he  thought  it  very 
important  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
should  take  the  matter  into  consideratioa 
with  a  view  to  bringing  forward  some  plan 
for  the  regulation  of  Uiese  undertakings ; 
and  he  hoped,  if  they  were  not  able  to  do 
so  this  session,  that  they  would  be  pre« 
pared  to  propose  some  measure  for  that 
purpose  early  in  the  next.  If,  however^ 
any  restrictions  should  be  imposed  that 
were  too  severe>  the  spirit  and  enterprise 
of  the  public  would  be  checked,  and  this 
country,  instead  of  being  pre-eminent  for 
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the  accumulation  of  capital^  and  tbe  judi. 
cious  employment  of  it,  would  be  deserted 
by  the  capitalists,  who  would  resort  to 
other  countries  where  they  would  be  at 
Kberty  to  embark  unfettered  in  their  spe- 
culations. But  while  he  deprecated  any 
unnecessary  restraint  on  the  one  hand, 
still  some  regulation  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  pnblic  on 
the  other ;  nor  could  any  moderate  restric- 
tions be  fiiirly  or  reasonably  opposed  by 
the  joint-stock  companies  themselves. 
Those  persons  claimed  a  monopoly  upon 
grounds  that  the  undertaking  would  not 
only  be  beneficial  to  themselves,  but  would 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  public.  If  so, 
then  unquestionably  the  public  had  a 
right  to  have  their  interests  protected,  as 
well  as  the  interests  of  the  companies  in 
these  undertakings.  He  perfectly  agreed 
with  the  noble  Marquess,  that  the  stand- 
ing orders  of  the  House  were  alone  the 
guide  to  parties  who  brought  forward 
these  Bills  -,  but  he  was  also  of  opinion 
that  those  standing  orders  required  to  be 
modified,  so  that  partitas  might  hereafter 
know  what  restrictions  and  conditions 
would  be  required  of  them,  and  what  were 
the  terms  upon  which  they  could  apply 
to  Parliament  with  any  hope  of  success. 
This  was  the  more  necessary  in  conse- 
quence of  the  manner  in  which  Bills  were 
disposed  of  in  Committee.  Things  might 
be  introduced  into  private  Bills  in  Com- 
mittees, which  if  proposed  in  the  House 
would  not  be  sanctioned.  The  noble 
Duke  endeavoured  last  year  to  provide  for 
the  better  attendance  in  Committees  ;  but 
his  exertions  had  failed  to  produce  any 
material  improvement;  with  respect  to  the 
present  clause,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  for  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  that  was  now  sitting  on  the 
subject,  before  they  adopted  it.  There 
was  one  other  point  to  which  he  wished  to 
advert.  Many  of  these  undertakings,  no 
doubt,  might  be  attended  with  benefit  to 
the  public,  though  of  no  benefit  to  tbe 
individuals  embarking  in  them.  Still 
when  persons  had  obtained  legislative  pro- 
tection for  their  monopoly,  and  had  made 
an  acquisition  of  property  by  it,  tbe  pub- 
lic had  a  right  to  insist  that  the  commu- 
nications which  were  proposed  to  be  made 
should  be  efiected  within  a  certain  period, 
to  be  fixed  by  Parliament.  He  knew  an 
instance  of  a  Canal  Company  being  formed, 
and  six  miles  of  the  canal  being  cut,  when 
the  undertaking  was  abandoned,  so  that 
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the  six  miles  of  the  canal  was  rendered 
totally  useless,  except  being  converted  into 
a  fish-pond.  Some  security  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  given  to  the  public,  that  those 
communications  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  which  was  the  ground 
of  the  monopoly  asked  for,  and  of  the  pro- 
tection given,  should  be  established  and 
maintained,  whatever  might  be  the  loss  to 
the  projectors;  and  this  only  could  be 
done  by  making  the  subscribers  respon- 
sible for  a  sum  in  addition  to  the  amount 
of  their  own  shares.  He  agreed  with  the 
noble  Marquess,  that  it  was  perfectly  im- 
possible to  apply  this  clause  to  Bills  that 
had  already  been  passed.  Those  com- 
panies had  obtained  a  freehold,  and  their 
Lordships  could  not  convert  that  freehold 
into  a  leasehold.  It  was  an  inconvenience 
certainly,  but  it  was  one  to  which  they 
must  submit.  With  regard  to  other  Bilfs 
which  might  hereafter  be  introduced,  it 
was  perfectly  true  that  there  was  a  degree 
of  hardship  in  having  additional  restric- 
tions imposed  on  them,  but  it  was,  he  be- 
lieved, inevitable.  One  party  might  say, 
''  How  fortunate  it  was  for  us  that  these 
matters  did  not  occur  to  their  Lordships 
before  our  Bill  was  passed ;"  while  the 
other  party  might  exclaim,  '*  How  unfor- 
tunate it  was  that  their  Lordships  did  not 
slumber  on  for  a  few  days  more  until  our 
Bill  had  passed."'  What  he  would  submit 
to  the  noble  Duke  was,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  postpone  this  clause,  in  order  that 
they  might  apply  to  these  Bills  a  positive 
rather  than  an  unsettled  and  uncertain 
regulation.  By  the  Bill  as  it  was  now 
framed,  it  would  not  apply  in  positive  and 
express  terms  any  greater  obligation  than 
was  imposed  upon  the  parties  by  the 
standing  orders.  But  they  accompanied 
it  with  a  clause  that  held  forth  the  threat 
of  some  future  restrictions.  They,  in  fact, 
made  the  measure  like  a  pair  of  scales. 
In  the  one  scale  all  the  advantages  were 
given  to  the  projector,  which  were  contem- 
plated as  the  result  of  the  speculation  ; 
while  in  the  other  scale  they  reserved  to 
themselves  the  right  of  putting  in  a  great 
additional  weight,  such  as  might  counter- 
balance all  those  advantages.  Because, 
after  reading  this  clause,  it  as  impossible 
for  any  one  to  say  what  it  was  their  Lord- 
ships might  hereafter  be  disposed  to  do. 
This  clause  would  not  give  to  the  projec- 
tors of  these  undertakings  the  opportunity 
which  they  now  had,  under  the  positive 
regulations  of  the  standing  orders,  of  with- 
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drawing  from  the  concern  altogether,  and 
of  weighing  in  their  minds  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  for  them  to  submit  to 
the  expense  which  they  had  already  incur- 
red, and  abandon  the  undertaking  alto- 
gether, than  go  on  with  it.  But  by  this 
clause  the  parties  would  be  variously  in- 
fluenced. Some  would  be  induced  to 
believe,  that  the  further  restrictions  that 
would  be  imposed  on  them  would  be 
so  trifling  as  not  to  discourage  them  in 
prosecuting  their  work,  while  others, 
less  sanguine,  would  apprehend  that 
the  restrictions  would  be  so  extensive, 
that  they  had  better  abandon  the 
speculation  altogether.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  whether  their  Lordships 
should  think  it  right  at  this  moment  to 
interfere  with  these  companies,  by  any 
positive  enactment  or  not,  he  thought  it 
would,  at  all  events,  be  improper  to  adopt 
this  clause. 

Lord  Mather  ton  said,  that  even  if  it  were 
admitted  that  their  Lordships  had  authority 
to  introduce  a  clause  of  this  kind  into  the 
Bill,  still  he  would  submit  to  the  noble 
Duke,  that  this  was  not  the  proper  time 
for  eflecting  big  object.  It  was  clearly 
desirable  that  all  parties  who  were  now 
prosecuting  Railway  Bills  through  Parlia- 
ment should  have  notice  that  a  similar 
clause  would  be  applied  to  them.  They 
were  arrived,  it  was  true,  at  a  late  period 
of  the  session,  but  it  was  equally  certain 
that  the  session  must  last  sufficiently  long 
to  allow  the  subscribers  to  these  different 
projects  to  hold  meetings,  in  order  to  con- 
sider whether  it  wQuld  be  for  their  interest 
to  accept  their  Bills  on  the  terms  proposed 
by  this  clause.  To  be  sure,  that  propo- 
sition was  open  to  one  objection — namely, 
that  even  if  they  agreed  to  accept  the  Bill 
with  this  clause,  they  would  still  be  kept 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  mea- 
sure of  restriction  they  would  be  subjected 
to.  The  question  then  was,  whether  it 
was  right  or  fair,  at  this  period,  to  insert 
any  such  clause.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
their  Lordships  could  not,  with  justice, 
insert  a  clause  of  this  description.  There 
was  no  precedent  in  the  case  of  private 
Bills,  where  the  House  had  enforced  on  the 
parties  any  regulation  or  restriction  of 
whicl\  they  had  not  been  given  full  notice 
in  the  course  of  the  previous  session.  It 
was  impossible  to  entertain  this  Clause 
without  adverting  to  the  principle  of  the 
measure  to  which  the  Clause  itself  had 
reference.      He  thought  their  Lordships 
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would  be  committing  an  act  of  folly  to 
support  a  Clause  of  this  description,  be- 
cause they  would  be  supporting  that  which 
could  have  no  effect.     He  did  not  agree 
with  the  noble  Earl  (Mansfield)  that  Rail- 
way  Companies  were  likely  to  become 
monopolies.  Forhis  own  part  he  saw  no  dif- 
ference between  a  Railway  Company  and 
a  Canal  Company  ;  and  he  should  be  glad 
to  know  from  the  noble  Duke  why  he  did 
not   propose   to  apply  this   principle    to 
canals  as  well  as  to  railways?     It  was,  no 
doubt,  true  that  seventy  or  eighty  years 
ago,  when  branch  canals  were  beginning 
to  be  formed   in   different   parts  of  the 
country,  persons  opposed  them  as  being 
monopolies.     The  road  trustees  and  the 
mortgagees  of  tolls  opposed  them  with  the 
greatest  violence,  and  denounced  them  as 
monopolies.     He  would  take,  for  instance, 
the   Mersey  canal,  which  ran  ihrough  a 
great  part  of  Derbyshire,   Staffordshire, 
and  Cheshire.     Ft  was  stated  in  another 
place  that  a  50/.  share  in  that  canal  noiv 
sold  for  600/.     No  doubt  during  the  war 
the  profits  of  that  canal  were  very  great. 
But   at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  when 
the  capital  of  the  country  was  necessarily 
applied  to  projects  of  domestic  enterprise, 
some  parties  suggested  a  railroad,  for  the 
purpose   of  competing  with   that  canal. 
What  was  the  result  ?     The  parties  op- 
posed it,  and  then  a  canal  was  cut  be- 
tween Liverpool  and   Manchester.      But 
that  was  not  all.     No  sooner  had  a  new 
canal  been  cut,  than  a  railroad  was  also 
formed,  and  thus  three  lines  of  communi- 
cation were  established  ;  and  yet  this  was 
called  a  monopoly.     By  these  means  the 
share  which  during  the  war  had  become 
worth  1,200/.,  had  been  actually  brought 
down   to   600/.     The  same  result  would 
happen  with  respect  to  railroads ;  when 
they  had  been  established  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  they  would  be  subject  to  a  like 
competition,  and  would  cease,  as  canals 
had  done,  being  monopolies.     The  pro- 
posal now  made  was  scarcely  a  new  one. 
When  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Rail- 
way Bill  was  first  introduced,  it  was  re- 
jected,  and    Mr.   Huskisson   turned   the 
matter    in    his    mind   with   a    view    to 
conciliate  the  opposition  to  it.      It  was 
proposed  either  to  limit  the  time  of  the 
Act  or  the  profits  of  the  Company.     Mr. 
Huskisson   immediately  felt  it  would  be 
most  unjust  to  check  a  speculation  of  this 
description  by  endeavouring  to  limit  the 
time  of  the  Act.     It  was  a  penfectly  new 
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principle.  He  therefore  proposed  to  re- 
strict the  amount  of  ihe  dividends,  and 
that  the  tolU  should  be  reduced  when  the 

Srofits   yielded    more  than    10  per  cent, 
iut  he  (Lor  i  H^therton)  had  often  beard 
Mr.  Huskisson  himself  acknowledge  that 
that  was  a  perfectly  futile  step,  and  must 
entirely  fail,  because  there  would  always 
be  means  found  for  disposing  of  the  profits, 
without   the   owners  ever   dividing  more 
than  10  per  cent.;  so  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
all  that  was  gained  by  the  measure  was 
the  passing  of  the    Bill  without   further 
ex  penile  to  the  parties.     It  was  a  proposi- 
tion for  tazinfT  the  nock  of  the  railway 
companies.      If  they   did   so   capitalists 
would  go  to  Brussels,  and  even  to  Paris, 
and  invest  their  money  where  they  could 
do  so  without  having  it  taxed.     He  had 
heard  it  said,  that  lighthouses  were  granted 
only  for  a  term  ;  but  there  was  no  analogy 
between  the  case  of  lighthouses  and  the 
ease  of  railroads.      It  was  also  said,  that 
the  interests  in  turnpike  roads  were  also 
liniiied;    but  still  there  was  no  analogy 
between    turnpike    roads    and    railroads. 
Turnpike  roads  were  made  by  gentlemen 
for  the  benefit  of  their  own  estates,  and 
who  did  not  mind  expending   1,000/.  or 
2,000/.  for  that  purpose.     But,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  noble    Duke,  there  was  a 
complete  analogy  in  the  case  of  canals  and 
railroads ;  but  it  never  had  been  attempted 
to  limit  the  profits  of  canals,  and  therefore 
they  oui^ht  not  to  do  so  with  respect  to 
railroads.     References  had  also  been  made 
to  the  railways   in  the  United  States  of 
North  America;    but  then,  again,  there 
was  no  analogy  between  the  two  cases. 
The  railways  in  America  were  not  of  the 
tame  description  as  this  country.     They 
wert  not  constructed  on  the  nicest  regard 
to  the  gradients  as  they  were  here,  nor 
were  they  attended  with   that  enormous 
expense  to  obtain  levels  as  in    England. 
They  were   worked  principally  by  horse 
power.     They  could  never  induce  persons 
in  this  country  to  incur  expense  on  these 
great  undertakings,  unless  they  gave  them 
the  fullest    security  for    any  profit  that 
might  result  from  them.      He  believed 
that  the  right  plan  for  their  Lordships  to 
adopt  would  be,  to  scrutinise  with   great 
care  all   the  projects  that  came   before 
them,  and  unceremoniously  to  reject  those 
which  did  not  promise  to  confer  some  sub- 
tantijl  advantage  on  the  public.  He  thought 
their  Lordships  would  do  only  that  which 
was  prudent  and  right,  if  they  rejected  at 


ODce  all  projects  of  tbis  description  which 
were  not  strongly  recommended  by  con- 
vincing evidence  of  public  utility.  By 
adopting  this  course  the  public  would  be 
fully  protected,  whilst  the  parties  more 
immediately  engaged  in  the  enterprise 
would  only  undergo  the  inconvenience  of 
a  year's  delay ;  it  being  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  them  to  bring  the  subject  forward 
again  in  another  session  of  Parliament. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  their  Lordships  in- 
serted a  clause  of  this  description  in  every 
Bill  that  came  before  them,  they  would  be 
robbing  the  public  of  all  that  advantage 
which  arose  from  competition.  He,  there- 
fore, was  disposed  to  think,  that  the  clause 
proposed  by  the  noble  Duke,  having  refer- 
ence to  a  measure  not  yet  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  of  the  provisions  of  which  it 
was  as  yet  impossible  to  form  any  judg* 
ment,  was  a  Clause  which  could  not  be 
supported  on  the  ground  either  of  principle 
or  sound  policy. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow^  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  different  Railway  BilU 
which  then  lay  upon  their  Lordships' 
table,  thought  that  the  efiPect  of  such  a 
clause  as  that  proposed  by  the  noble 
Duke  would  be  to  paralyse  the  exertiooa 
of  those  who  had  embarked  in  those  great 
enterprises  from  which,  under  proper  regu« 
lations,  so  much  national  benefit  was  to  be 
expected.  At  all  events  he  felt  convinced, 
that  this  must  be  the  effect  of  the  clause  aa 
long  as  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
measure  to  which  it  was  ultimately  to  apply, 
remained  unknown.  By  adopting  such  a 
resolution,  too,  their  Lordships  must  re- 
member that  they  would  be  frustrating 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  their  own 
Standing  Orders,  of  which  it  was  declared, 
that  before  any  Bill  in  the  nature  of  a 
Railway  Bill  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
through  Committee,  it  should  first  be 
clearly  ascertained,  that  there  was  a 
sufficient  number  of  bond  Jide  subscribers 
to  complete  the  undertaking.  As  it  was 
impossible  that  any  one  could  know  the 
nature  of  the  Bill  to  which  this  resolutioa 
would  hereafter  apply,  persons,  however 
much  they  mi^ht  otherwise  be  disposed  to 
embark  in  enterprises  of  this  description, 
would,  whilst  the  uncertainty  remained, 
be  shy  of  becoming  subscribers  to  any 
project  of  the  kind.  He,  besides,  con- 
ceived that  nothing  could  be  more  unjust 
than  to  attach  a  condition  of  this  kind  to 
all  Bills  before  the  House,  unless  it  were 
I  also  made  to  have  a  retrospective  eflfect, 
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and  to  api^Iy  equally  to  all  Bills  which 
had  already  passed.  The  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Mansfield)  who  spoke  from  the 
table,  said,  that  he  thought  a  Committee 
of  their  Lordships  ought  to  be  appointed 
to  give  a  full  and  fair  consideration  to  the 
matter.  He  agreed  with  the  noble  Earl 
in  that  opinion.  He  thought  that  their 
Lordships  should  appoint,  at  a  very  early 
period y  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
consideriog  how,  consistently  with  the 
well-beiog  of  the  country,  with  the  main- 
tenance of  private  property,  and  the 
interest  of  the  public,  they  could  so  frame 
and  model  their  Standing  Orders  as  to 
meet  the  pressing  demands  which  at  pre- 
sent arose  out  of  questions  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Unless  this  were  done,  he  thought 
their  Lordships  would  incur  the  blame  of 
throwing  great  impediments  in  the  way  of 
tbos%  useful  measures  which  were  now  in 
progress  through  the  country.  He  was 
most  anxious  that  that  House  should  not 
betuppoied  to  throw  unnecessary  obstacles 
ifi  the  way  of  such  measures. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  of  opinion, 
that  if  their  Lordships  appointed  a  Com- 
Huttee  for  the  purpose  of  considering  their 
standing  orders,  and  of  applying  the  result 
of  that  consideration  to  the  Railway  Bills 
tlmi  before  the  House,  they  would  be 
adoptmg  a  much  harsher  measure  towards 
them,  than  if  they  acquiesced  in  the  clause 
which  he  proposed.  The  consequence  of 
adopting  the  mode  of  proceeding  suggested 
by  the  noble  Earl,  would  be  to  stop  all 
the  Railroad  Bills  then  before  the  House, 
until  the  result  of  the  Committees*  consi- 
deration of  the  standing  orders  should  be 
made  known.  That  which  he  proposed  to 
their  Lordships  was,  that  they  should 
insert  into  each  of  these  Bills  a  clause, 
which  should  render  the  works  proposed 
to  be  accomplished  under  them  liable  to 
any  future  general  provision  which  Par- 
liament in  its  wisdom  should  think  fit  to 
adopt  for  the  regulation  of  all  undertak- 
ings of  this  kind.  The  noble  Lord  (Ha- 
thertoo)  who  spoke  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House,  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  rejecting  these  Bills^  and  of  postponing 
the  consideration  of  them  till  another 
session  of  Parliament,  by  which  ti«ie  some 
general  provision  might  be  adopted.  But 
he  did  not  desire  to  reject  these  Bills. 
He  desired  that  they  should  go  on  ;  but 
since  they  had  been  before  Parliament,  it 
had  been  the  universal  opinion  that  some 
general  provision  should  be  made  for  their 


regulation.  That  had  been  the  expressed 
opinion  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
and  it  appeared  from  what  had  been  stated 
by  his  noble  Friend  near  hipa,  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  their  Lordships'  House 
also.  He  asked  their  Lordships,  then,  to 
adopt  this  clause,  with  the  view  of  giving 
the  public  the  advantage  of  the  future 
consideration  of  Parliament,  with  respect 
to  all  those  vast  undertakings  in  the 
shape  of  railways  which  were  at  present 
advancing.  The  noble  Lord  (Hatherton) 
who  spoke  just  now,  said,  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  these  establishments  becoming' 
monopolies.  But  he  thought,  that  the 
noble  Lord,  at  the  very  time  that  he  made 
that  assertion,  stated  enough  to  show  that 
where  successful  these  establishments 
were  likely  to  become  monopolies,  and, 
moreover,  that  the  remedy  for  the  mono- 
poly would  consist  of  that  very  thing  to  which 
he  (the  Duke  of  Wellington)had  objected, 
and  expressed  his  anxiety  to  avoid,  namely, 
the  construction  of  other  roads  of  the  same 
description  in  the  same  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. This  Was  the  very  thing  which  it  waa 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  clause  to 
prevent.  He  had  no  objection  whatever 
to  the  construction  of  these  works  where* 
ever  it  could  be  proved  to  the  satisflictioQ 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  that  they 
would  be  useful ;  but  what  he  desired  was, 
that  they  might  not  have  the  country  cut 
up  in  all  directions  by  roads  of  this  de* 
scription,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting^ 
rid  of  monopolies,  the  establishment  of 
which  it  should  be  the  care  of  Parliament 
to  prevent  in  the  first  instance.  That 
was  all  that  he  wished  their  Lordships  to 
provide  for.  He  did  not  ask  them  to  go 
into  a  long  inquiry,  or  to  frame  for  them« 
selves  regulations  which  might  throw  impe- 
diments in  the  way  of  these  works.  That 
which  he  asked  them  to  do  was,  to 
provide  the  means  of  applying  any 
regulation  which  Parliament,  after  due 
consideration,  might  think  proper  to  adopt. 
Was  it  not  better  that  they  should  adopt 
such  a  course  than  follow  the  suggestion 
of  the  noble  Lord  (Hatherton)  opposite, 
and  throw  all  these  Bills  over  till  another 
session  of  Parliament.  That  noble  Lord 
had  adverted  to  the  case  of  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  Railway,  in  which  a 
limitation  of  profits  was  imposed  by  the 
Legislature.  He  (the  Duke  of  Wellington) 
did  not  now  recommend  any  such  measure 
to  their  Lordships.  In  point  of  fact,  he 
did  not  recommend  ^y  thing  to  them. 
T2  ^         ^  ^ 
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All  that  he  desired  was,  that  Parliament 
might  hereafter  have  the  opportunity 
of  applying  to  all  the  Bills  now  in 
progress  any  general  regulation  which  it 
might  think  proper  to  adopt.  He  said 
that  there  was  a  growing  feelibg  in  that 
House,  and  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, that  the  Legislature  had  gone  too 
fast  upon,  this  subject,  and  that  the 
subject  did  require  further  and  more 
mature  consideration.  All  that  he  entreated 
their  Lordships  to  do  was,  to  enable  them- 
selves and  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
to  consider  the  subject  maturely  in  the 
course  of  this  and  the  next  session  of 
Parliament. 

Lord  Ashburlon  thought,  although  the 
matter  came  before  them  in  the  shape  of 
ft  private  measure,  that  a  more  important 
subject  could  not  occupy  their  Lordships' 
attention.  As  regarded  the  question  imme- 
diately before  them,  he  confessed  that  after 
having  looked  at  it  with  the  best  attention 
be  could  bestow,  it  did  appear  to  him  to  be 
one  of  very  considerable  embarrassment, 
and  he  certainly  could  not  take  the  very 
positive  view  of  it  either  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  that  some  noble  Lords  seemed  dis- 
posed to  do.  The  Bills,  of  which  a  number 
were  then  on  their  Lordships'  tahle,  had 
gone  through  the  forms  of  both  Houses, 
and  stood,  some  of  them,  for  a  third  reading 
that  night.  Of  their  Lordships'  right, 
even  in  that  last  stage,  to  insert  a  clause 
of  this  description,  he  had  not  the  smallest 
doubt.  Their  Lordships  had  not  only  the 
right,  but  it  was  their  duty,  before  these 
Bills  were  passed  into  laws,  to  adopt  any 
course  with  respect  to  them  which  they 
thought  would  be  just  to  the  parties,  and 
advantageous  to  the  public  Parties  engaged 
in  private  BilLs  could  not  be  considered  as 
having  any  Parliamentary  pledge,  or  any 
equitable  pledge  of  any  kind  whatever, 
for  the  success  of  their  undertaking,  until 
those  Bills  had  been  read  a  third  time  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  would  in- 
deed be  a  bad  precedent  for  their  Lordships 
to  establish,  to  say  that  any  party  should 
have  a  right  to  speculate,  or  to  rely  on 
what  the  decision  of  Parliament  should  be 
until  that  decision  was  finally  given.  But 
with  regard  to  the  present  subject,  Parlia- 
ment stood  in  this  position — that  having 
passed  some  of  these  measures,  scruples 
came  over  the  other  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, as  to  whether  the  public  were  suflB- 
ciently  protected  against  monopoly,  or 
something  else  which  might  operate  pre- 


judicially;   and    a    sort  of  reliance    was 
thrown  upon  their  Lordships  for  the  adop- 
tion of  some  general  provision,  by  which 
those  anticipated  evils  might  be  avoided. 
He  apprehended,  therefore,  that,  if  their 
Lordships  read  these    Bills    a  third  time 
without  coming  to  some  conclusion  upon 
the  point,  the  Commons  would  think  that 
they  had  not  given  to  the  subject  the  con- 
sideration which  its  great  importance  de- 
manded and  required.     He  totally  differed 
from  the  noble  Lord  (Hatherton)  opposite, 
when  he  stated  that  there  was  no  precedent 
for  the  insertion  of  a  restrictive  clause  in 
measures  of  this  description.     He  thought 
that  a  precedent  was  to  be  found  in  the 
very  Bill  to  which  the  noble  Lord  had  re- 
ferred— that  under  which  the    Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway  was  constructed. 
In   that  Bill   Mr.  Huskisson  introduced  a 
clause  to  limit  the  profits.     [[Lord  Haiker^ 
ton :  With  the  consent  of  the  Company.] 
The  Company    were    not    brought   very 
voluntarily  to  give  their  consent  to  a  re- 
striction of  that  kind.     The  Company  cer- 
tainly would  not  desire  a  clause  of  that 
description ;  and  if  they  were  induced  to 
give  their  consent  to  it,  he  fancied  there 
must  have  been  exercised  some  strong  per- 
suasion,  or  perhaps  even   a  little  gentle 
enforcement.     He  thought,   therefore,  he 
might  take  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
Railway  as  an  instance  in  which  a  prece- 
dent was  established  for  the  insertion  of  a 
restrictive  clause.     The  question  for  thdr 
Lordships  to  consider  was,  whether  it  were 
wise  and  prudent  to  insert  into  all  Bills  a 
clause  of  that  description.     He  (Lord  Ash- 
burton)  had  a  very  strong  feelins,  not  only 
that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  Parliament  to 
check  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  works  of 
this  nature,  but  that  it  should  give  every 
encouragement  that  a   Legislature    could 
give  to  the  enterprise  of  the  country,  con- 
sistent with  a  due  regard  to  the  security  of 
private  property.     When  he  first  read  the 
clause  proposed  by  the  noble  Duke,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  most  unobjectionable ; 
but  the  difficulty  attending  it  was  this,  that 
it  would  create  uncertainty  and  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  had  embarked  in 
works  in  which  the  whole  country  might 
now  be  said  to  be  interested.     The  clause 
imposed   no  specific  restriction  which  the 
adventurers  could  know  and  understand  be- 
fore  their  works   were  commenced;    but 
rendered  them  liable  to  any  restraint  which 
Parliament,  in  the  course  of  another  year, 
might  think  fit   to  impose.      This  would 
have  the  effect  of  deterring  narties  from 
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investing  their  capital  in  works  of  this  de- 
icr^>tion  until  the  uHimate  determination 
of  Parliament  were  made  known.  He 
therefore  thought  that  their  Lordships 
should  appoint  a  Committee  to  clear  the 
matter  up,  and  to  hear  the  opinions  of  the 
parties  who  had  suegested  the  necessity  of 
this  precaution.  He  thought  that  a  Com« 
mittee,  sitting  eight  or  ten  days,  would  as 
sadsfiiictorily  settle  the  question  as  their 
Lordships  could  possibly  do,  by  leaving  it 
to  be  bandied  about  from  this  time  till  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament.  He  thought 
it  would  be  fairer  to  the  parties,  and  more 
beneficial  to  the  country,  to  give  eight  or 
ten  days  to  a  thorough  sifting  of  the  matter, 
than  to  leave  it  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
for  another  year.  To  any  limitation  of 
time,  he  thought  there  would  be  many 
objections,  but  he  saw  none  of  the  same 
reasons  for  objecting  to  a  limitation  of  pro- 
fits. The  noble  Lord  (Hatherton)  had 
stated,  that  the  provision  for  limiting  the 
profits  of  the  Company  in  the  case  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  had  been 
constantly  evaded;  but  that  must  have 
been  from  the  awkwardness  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  clause  was  framed.  Any 
person  of  ordinary  capacity,  he  thought, 
would  be  able  to  frame  a  clause  which 
should  be  effectual.  This,  he  thought 
would  be  a  fit  matter  of  consideration  be- 
fore a  Committee.  Then  the  noble  Duke 
had  stated  a  difficulty,  and  a  very  serious 
one  it  was — ^namely,  that  of  having  the 
country  cut  up  by  a  variety  of  railroads 
running  between  the  same  places.  This, 
again,  was  a  fit  subject  for  inquiry  and 
consideration.  Under  all  the  circumstances, 
therefore,  he  thought  it  would  be  their 
Lordships  best  course  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee, which  would  not  sit  more  than  eight 
or  ten  days,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
upon  some  general  regiuation  which  should 
be  applicable  to  all  Bnls  of  this  description. 
By  adopting  that  course  their  Lordships 
would  remove  all  the  doubt  or  apprehen- 
sion which  would  naturally  exist  in  the 
minds  of  the  parties  engaged  in  these 
undertakings  as  long  as  they  were  rendered 
liable  to  some  ulterior  measure,  with  the 
provisions  of  which  they  were  wholly  un- 
acquainted* 

Lord  Kent/on  thougiht  it  would  be  most 
unjust  that  their  Lordships  should  apply 
any  restrictive  clause  to  the  Bills  now  in 
progress  which  was  not  made  equally  appli- 
ceibie  to  all  Bills  of  the  same  description 
which  had  already  passed.  He  had  great 
doubt  aa  to  the  good  policy  of  the  ^use 


proposed  by  the  noble  Duke.  The  subject 
was  one  which  undoubtedly  ought  not  to 
be  hastily  determined  upon,  and  he  there- 
fore trusted  that  the  Government  would 
take  it  inta  their  serious  consideration. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  would 
endeavour,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  to 
state  the  grounds  on  which  he  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  oppose  the  motion  of  the  noble 
Duke.  Although  the  matter  came  before 
them  in  the  shape  of  a  private  Bill,  he  was 
not  surprised,  seeing  the  important  view 
in  which  it  had  been  taken  up  bv  the 
noble  Duke,  that  it  had  attracted  the 
general  attention  of  the  House,  and  been 
considered,  as  indeed  it  was,  a  public 
question  of  the  first  magnitude.  He 
therefore  was  extremely  glad  to  perceive 
the  general  attention  which  had  been  paid 
to  it.  Although  the  resolution  proposed 
by  the  noble  Duke  contained  some  few 
words  which  he  (the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe) would  rather  see  omitted,  yet  be 
must  say  that,  looking  at  the  general  terms 
in  which  that  resolution  was  framed,  he  did 
not  perceive  a  design  on  the  partof  ibenotHe 
Duke  (nor  did  he  think  that  there  ought 
at  that  moment  to  be  a  design  entertained 
by  Parliament)  to  limit  the  parties  engaged 
in  these  undertakings,  in  any  one  respect, 
with  a  view  to  any  future  enactment  on 
this  subject.  He  did  not  understand  that 
the  noble  Duke  wished  even  to  prejudge 
so  much  of  the  question  as  might  apply 
to  the  Bills  which  had  not  yet  passed  into 
a  law.  If  there  were  any  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  undertakings  of  this  kind, 
which  had  already  been  completed,  not 
being  subject  to  any  proposed  new  law 
which  might  be  enacted  upon  the  subject, 
he  confessed  he  should  not  grudge  to  them 
any  advantages  they  might  gain  from  the 
exemption.  He  regarded  these  early 
undertakings  as  pioneers  in  the  march  of 
improvement,  and  in  the  advances  of 
measures  of  public  utility,  necessarily  en- 
countering risks  greater  than  any  that 
could  attach  to  those  which  followed  after 
them,  and  consequently  well  entitled  to 
any  advantage  which  the  comparatively 
different  state  of  the  law  at  the  time  they 
were  undertaken  might  afford  them.  But 
when  he  said,  that  he  did  not  grudge  to 
those  earlier  undertakings  any  advantage 
they  might  possess,  he  did  not  mean  to 
admit  that  by  any  new  law  that  Parlia- 
ment might  adopt,  any  material  disadvan- 
tage would  be  thrown  on  the  undertakings 
now  in  progress;  or  under  the  considera* 
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tion  of  the  Legislature^  or  even  that  they 
might  not  derive  «  distinct  advantage  from 
the  new  regulations  which  the  Legislature 
night  adopt.  It  was  on  that  account  that 
he  confessed  he  should  rather  see  some  of 
the  words  introduced  by  the  noble  Duke 
in  his  motion  omitted,  and  that  the  clause 
should  confine  itself  merely  to  this — that 
the  parties  should  continue  subject  to  any 
general  Act  or  Acts  for  the  regulation  of 
railroads,  &c.,  omitting  the  words,  "  with 
a  view  to  the  protection,  advantage,  and 
security  of  the  public."  It  was  possible, 
he  thought,  that  these  words  might  be  in- 
terpreted out  of  the  House  in  a  way  to 
create  alarm  in  the  minds  of  persons  about 
to  embark  in  such  undertakings ;  and  this 
assertion  applied  particularly  to  the  word 
**  advantage,''  because  it  might  be  stated 
that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
public  that  the  tolls  on  railroads  should 
be  reduced  to  a  degree  which  would 
entirely  deprive  the  proprietors  of  the  fair 
and  just  remuneration  which  they  would 
have  a  right  to  eipect.  But  to  make  all 
railways  subject  to  any  provision  or  regula- 
tion which  the  interests  of  the  public  might 
demand,  and  which,  in  fact,  might  be 
taken  as  including  the  interests  of  the 
Company  also,  he  could  not  conceive  the 
•lightest  objection.  He  was  well  aware  of 
the  iamense  advantage  which  the  rapid 
mode  of  transit  presented  by  railways 
aflPorded  to  commerce  and  manufactures; 
and  he  was  sure  Parliament  would  pause 
before  it  did  anything  to  deprive  the 
public  of  the  advantage  to  be  gained  from 
iuch  undertakings.  He  did  not  see  that 
a  railroad  could  in  any  way  be  compared 
with  a  turnpike  road  ;  they  were,  in  fact, 
entirely  different.  The  public  could  enter 
upon  a  turnpike  road,  and  take  possession 
of  it  at  once ;  but  how  could  the  public  take 
possession  or  make  use  of  a  railroad? 
Railroads  were  also  different  in  their 
nature  from  canals;  for  on  the  latter 
the  public  were  their  own  carriers.  Still 
lie  thought  it  desirable  that  Parliament 
ihould  take  precautions  to  prevent  the 
locking-up  of  a  railroad,  which  might 
happen  to  be,  in  the  particular  district 
where  it  was  placed,  the  best  possible 
means  of  intercourse.  He  did  not  mean 
to  discuss  the  measure,  which,  it  was 
understood,  would  be  introduced  in 
another  place ;  but  he  was  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  stating  that,  in  his 
opinion,  such  an  enactment  should  not  in- 
Mt  on  certain  periodical  revisions  being 


made.  It  would  be  unjust  to  throw  upon 
the  parties  engaged  in  railroad  under- 
takings the  burden  of  getting  Acts  of  such 
a  nature  passed  into  law.  The  Acts 
ought  to  be  considered  as  public  instead 
of  private,  and  there  ought  to  be  some 
competent  authority  to  judge  whether 
within  a  given  time  a  revision  ought  to  be 
instituted  with  reference  to  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Lord  Whamcliffe  trusted,  that  what- 
ever general  measure  might  be  passed,  it 
would  apply  to  the  railroads  which  had 
already  been  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature, 
otherwise  great  injustice  would  be  done  to 
those  who  had  engaged  in  new  under 
takings. 

The  Earl  of  Winchihea  thought  the 
House  ought  to  feel  indebted  to  the 
noble  Duke  for  the  proposition  he  had 
made.  The  subject  was  a  most  important 
one,  for  not  less  than  60,000,000/.  was 
embarked  in  railroad  speculations.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  some  steps  should  be 
taken  to  protect  the  interests  of  those 
Gentlemen  who  were  obliged  to  give  up 
their  property  to  enable  these  railroads  to 
be  formed,  and  who  sometimes  suffered 
considerably  in  consequence  of  the  under- 
taking not  being  completed. 

The  Marauess  of  Londonderry  thought 
that  railroads  forming  under  Bills  which 
had  already  passed,  ought  to  be  subject 
to  the  operation  of  any  general  measure 
which  might  be  introduced.  The  object 
of  the  present  Bill  was  to  extend  the  Bir- 
mingham and  London  Railroad  into  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  unless  the  general 
measure  which  had  been  alluded  to  had  a 
retrospective  effect,  the  consequence 
would  be,  that  one  portion  of  the  railroad 
would  be  subject  to  its  operation,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  line  would  be  entirely 
exempt  from  it. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  took  the  present 
opportunity  of  observing,  that  one  of  the 
great  grievances  of  which  the  public  had 
a  right  to  complain  was  the  manner  in 
which  railroads  were  first  undertaken. 
The  House  could  not  but  be  aware  that 
the  first  step  taken  by  the  promoters  of 
any  railway  was  to  apply  to  the  great 
landed  proprietors,  and  if  they  opposed 
the  undertaking,  their  lands  were  pur- 
chased at  more  than  ten  times  the  value, 
and  they  then  became  supporters  of  the 
proposed  railroad,  while  the  small  occupiers 
were  compelled  to  take  the  promoters' 
price.    Ho  thought  that  sQro#  idteratiQQ 
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ought  to  be  made  b  the  standing  orders, 
to  the  effect  that»  previous  to  the  third 
reading  of  such  Bills,  the  promoters  ought 
to  state  to  the  House  the  agreements 
entered  into  between  them  and  the  lan^d- 
owners  whose  property  was  affected.  If 
this  were  done,  it  would  be  seen  that 
agreements  for  purchases  had  been  made 
bj  them  at  sixty  and  seventy  years*  pur- 
chase. While  he  did  not  think  it  right 
now  to  interfere  with  parties  who  had 
expended  between  50,000/.  and  60,000/. 
on  the  faith  of  the  standing  orders  and 
practice  of  Parliament,  he  should  support 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  Duke,  and 
be  should  at  the  proper  time  also  give  his 
support  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  Mar- 

2uess  (Salisbury)  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Sommittee  on  the  subject. 
Lord  Ellenhorough  trusted,  that  he  never 
should  give  a  vote  that  was  not  founded 
on  equity,  and  he  felt  satisfied  that  he  was 
not  acting  contrary  to  equity  in  giving  his 
support  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Duke  near  him  (the  Duke  of  Wellington). 
He  saw  a  great  distinction  between  Bills 
which  had  passed,  and  Bills  which  were 
to  be  passed,  and  he  was  convinced  that  it 
was  infinitely  better  for  the  countij  that 
compensation — monstrous  in  amount  as  it 
might  be — should  be  given,  rather  than 
that  the  faith  of  Parliament  should  be 
compromised.  Noble  Lords  seemed  to 
forget  that  there  were  always  two  parties 
to  measures  like  the  present — the  promo- 
ters of  the  work,  and  the  parties  whose 
property  was  to  be  affected  and  injured, 
and  it  was  for  the  protection  of  their  in- 
terests and  those  of  the  public  that  he 
(Lord  Ellenhorough)  acquiesced  in  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  Duke.  It  was 
said,  that  railroads  had  been  most  bene- 
ficial in  manufacturing  and  commercial 
districts.  He  would  not  attempt  to  ques- 
tion that  assertion,  but  simply  ask  what 
would  be  their  effect  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts? There  they  would  cut  off  the 
present  easy  means  of  communication ; 
they  would  form  an  impassable  torrent,  an 
Alpine  mountain  of  difficulty  in  that  re- 
spect, and  the  parties  whose  lands  were 
intersected  would  be  compelled  to  come  to 
Parliament  for  private  Bills  to  enable  them 
to  construct  and  open  new  means  of  com- 
munication to  the  various  parts  of  their 
lands.  The  promoters  of  this  Bill  re- 
ceived a  boon  by  its  becoming  law,  and 
the  clause  proposed  did  nothing  more 
tbaa  intimate  to  them  that  the  boon  con* 


ferred  was  to  be  accompanied  by  restric- 
tions. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  said,  be 
would  not  withdraw  his  opposition  to  the 
clause  proposed  by  the  noble  Duke.  He 
stood  upon  the  faith  of  the  standing 
orders,  upon  which  the  promoters  bad 
relied. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
"  the  clause  be  inserted,"  when  there  ap- 
peared. Content  33 ;  Not  Content  15  : 
Majority  18. 

List  of  the  Not-Cobtbbti. 

Dukes.  Rodnty. 

Richmond.  Scarborough. 

Marquesses.  WiokJow. 

Clanricarde.       (Lord  Lords. 

Somerhill.)  Glenelg. 

Earls.  Hathenon. 

Burlington.  Kenyon. 

Chichester.  Teynham. 

Dartmouth.  Bishop 

Mansfield.  Exeter. 
Radnor. 

Clause  added,  Bill  read  a  third  tim#» 
and  passed. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday^  June  16,  1836. 

MnruTu.]  BiDa.  Itnifl  ■  thiril  tlmrr  FiilMriwi  r\mpm 
Porta. 

Petitiraif  pretented.  By  several  Ron.  Mbmbms,  flrom 
Twtous  Pkusn,  ftyr  tiie  House  to  Adhen  to  the  PiotIiIom 
of  the  Iriih  Municipal  CorpontioBa'  Act  aa  crifhiaUy 
passed  by  them.— By  several  Hon.  MsMBKBa,  from  rarioua 
Places,  for  AboUtion  of  Tithes  (iTelaod)^By  seveial 
Hon.  M  BMMR8,  from  various  PImbb,  agaioat  Um  Pactorjr 
Act  Amendment  Bill.«-By  Bfr.  W.  J.  DsviaON.  tnm 
Dorking,  for  a  Mitigation  of  the  Criminal  Laws.— By 
several  Hon.  MBBwana,  from  various  Places,  fbr  AboUCIaa 
of  Churcb-ratas  — By  the  Attornst-Obmvul.  turn 
Edinburgh,  for  the  Abolition  of  Annuity  Tax.—  By  Mr. 
Bkthbll,  from  Mapleton,  in  flivour  of  Common  Pielda' 
Indcaure  BilL— By  Mi^  BsAoeLUS  andMr.  Kbm  r.  tnm 
Horaham  and  Chicheater,  for  Ameodmont  cf  N«v  Ponr^ 
Law. — By  Mr.  Brown,  from  Newportpratt,  for  Introduc- 
tion of  Poor>Laws  into  Ir^md. — By  Shr  Cbarlbs 
Kjri«BTi.vT»  from  Plaeas  is  NorthanptooaUre.  agaloil 
Turnpike  Trustaf  Consolidation  BilL— By  Mr.  S.  Cbaww 
voRD,  from  Drumlee,  against  the  Sale  of  Spirits  by 
Orooers  (Iieland).— By  several  How.  MniBBRa,  from 
various  Places,  against  Municipal  Corporation^  (Scotland) 
BilL— by  Mr.  Law  Hodobs,  from  Dartford,  for  Repeal  of 
the  Duty  on  Spirit  Licences. — By  Sir  R.  BATBaoM,  from 
CdenUn.  in  fovourof  the  Municipal  Ccrpontlooaf  BiU  for 
lialand«aa  passed  by  the  Lorda. 

Light-Houses  (Scotland).]  Mr. 
Cullar  Fergusson  rose  to  present  Petitions 
from  the  landholders  and  commissioners  of 
supply  of  the  stewartry,  and  from  the  mer- 
chants, shipowners,  and  mariners  of  the 
port  of  Kirkcudbright,  complaining  of  the 
want  of  lighthouses  on  the  Scotch  side  of 
the  Solway  Frilh,  whereby  numerous  ship- 
wrecks  and  great  loss  of  life  were  fre* 
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quently  occasioned  on  that  coast.  The 
matter  complained  of  was  a  great  and 
crying  grievance  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
There  was  only  a  single  lighthouse  from 
the  Mull  of  Cantyre  to  the  coast  of  Dum- 
fries, and  the  whole  of  that  navigation  was 
of  the  most  perilous  description,  being 
along  a  rocky  shore,  upon  which  ship- 
wrecks were  extremely  frequent.  For  the 
last  thirty-five  years  those  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  stewartry  had  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse  on 
the  island  of  Little  Ross,  and  since  he  had 
come  into  Parliament,  he  had  made  repre- 
sentations for  that  purpose  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Northern  Lights,  on  grounds 
that  he  conceived  it  impossible  to  resist. 
They  were  resisted,  however,  and  on 
grounds  that  it  appeared  to  him  impos- 
sible to  sustain.  The  Commissioners  took 
great  credit  to  themselves  for  having  estab- 
lished a  lighthouse  at  the  Mull  of  Gal- 
loway, but  in  consequence  of  an  interven- 
ing headland,  that  light  was  not  of  any 
use  to  vessels  navigating  along  the  coast  of 
Kirkcudbright.  During  the  last  year  four 
vessels  had  been  lost  there,  two  of  them 
with  all  hands  on  board,  and  of  the  crews 
of  the  other  two  a  considerable  portion 
were  drowned.  If  there  had  been  a  light  on 
Little  Ross  Island,  this  loss  of  life  would  not 
have  occurred.  There  had  been  sixty-six 
vessels  altogether  lost  on  that  part  or  the 
coast  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  he 
could  state,  on  the  best  authority,  that  the 
establishment  of  a  lighthouse  on  the  spot 
be  had  named  might  have  averted  to  a 
great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  such  a  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property.  A  lighthouse 
could  be  constructed  there  for  1,400/., 
which  was  scarcely  one-tenth  of  the  amount 
of  the  cargoes  of  some  of  the  ships  lost 
there.  He  did  not  desire  to  cast  any 
reflections  on  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Northern  Lights — they  were  all  most  re- 
spectable gentlemen  ;  but  he  must  ques- 
tion the  constitution  of  that  Board.  Of 
course  the  House  supposed  that  it  was 
mainly  composed  of  scientific  persons 
and  of  mariners.  There  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  single  individual  of  either  class 
upon  it.  It  was  composed  of  Edinburgh 
lawyers,  and  of  the  sheriffs  of  certain 
maritime  counties  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Commissioners  were  entirely  led  by  the 
judgment  of  their  engineer.  That  gentle- 
man had  not  done  his  duty  towards  the 
countv  which  he  (Mr.  Fergusson)  repre- 
fented.  From  1820  up  to  the  present  time 


his  consttuents  had  never  been  able  to  ob- 
tain an  answer  to  their  request  that  a  light- 
house should  be  established  on  Little  Ross 
Island.  The  reply  to4hem  now  was,  that 
the  harbour  there  had  been  surveyed  by 
the  engineer  of  the  Board,  and  that  he 
had  reported  that  it  was  dry  at  low  water. 
Now  what  was  the  fact?  In  this  very 
harbour  King  William  rode  for  several 
days,  with  all  his  fleet,  on  his  way  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Drogheda.  Hundreds  of 
vessels  have  been  seen  riding  there  in  safety, 
and  if  the  engineer  had  consulted  any 
mariner  on  the  spot,  he  would  have  told 
him  that  at  the  lowest  ebb  there  were 
from  three  and  a  half  to  four  fathoms 
water  in  the  harbour.  He  had  been  in- 
formed by  a  most  respectable  resident  in 
Kirkcudbright,  that  the  engineer  arrived 
there  on  a  Sunday,  went  to  Little  Ross 
Island,  merely  looked  at  the  harbour, 
and  without  asking  a  question  of  a  single 
mariner  there,  and  without  taking  sound- 
ings, left  the  place.  The  harbour  was, 
in  fact,  one  where  vessels  coasting  from 
Ireland  to  Cumberland,  Dumfries,  and 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  could  ride  with  perfect 
safety,  and  the  light  was  asked  for  it  as  a 
harbour  of  refuge.  He  might  be  asked 
what  could  the  House  do?  It  could 
legislate  on  the  subject,  and  by  a  Bill 
compel  the  Commissioners  to  do  their 
duty. 

The  Speaker  interrupted  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  reminded  him  that  it  was 
one  of  the  regulations  of  the  House  not 
to  go  into  a  discussion  on  a  Petition  re- 
lating to  a  matter  that  had  been,  or  would 
be,  made  the  subject  of  a  specific  motion. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  said,  that  in  that 
respect  the  regulations  of  the  House  were 
changed  since  he  had  come  into  it.  He 
still  thought  that  petitioners  had  a  right 
to  have  their  case  stated,  though  they 
might  not  have  a  right  to  have  a  debate 
upon  it.  He  now  gave  notice,  that  on 
Thursday  next  he  would  present  these 
petitions,  and  move  for  papers  on  the 
subject. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  he  was  bound 
in  duty  to  enforce  that  which  had  been 
laid  down  as  the  general  understanding 
of  the  House. 

Petition  withdrawn. 

Improvemei^t  op  the  Metaopolis.] 
Mr.  Alderman  TTood,  in  introducing  his 
motion  for  a  Committee,  to  consider  of 
the  improvement  of  the  metropolis,  8ai4 
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that  he  understood  there  were  many 
streets  in  the  city  of  London,  and  other 
quarters  of  the  metropolis,  which  were 
almost  impassable  from  their  confined 
breadth,  and  the  crowd  of  carriages  which 
blocked  them  up,  and  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  widen  them  in 
several  places.  One  of  the  principal 
objects  of  the  Committee  would  be,  to 
consider  of  the  best  means  of  procuring  a 
remission  of  the  tolls  at  Waterloo  and 
Southwark  bridges.  These  tolls  were  a 
source  of  great  annoyance  and  expense  to 
many  labouring  men  who  were  obliged  to 
seek  employment  in  Southwark.  He  cal- 
culated, that  to  carry  into  effect  the 
various  improvements  which  he  proposed, 
would  require  not  less  than  1,000,000/. 
To  repay  this  sum,  he  would  propose  to 
levy  an  impost  of  6d.  a  ton  on  coals, 
which  would  bring  a  return  of  more  than 
50,000/.  a  year.  He  proposed  to  form  a 
new  street  from  Southwark-bridge  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  which  would  be  very 
convenient  for  persons  coming  from  the 
west- end  into  the  city;  another  from 
Waterloo-bridge  to  the  North-road  ;  ano- 
ther from  the  Bank  through  Lothbury  to 
the  Post-office;  another  from  the  Post- 
office  to  Smith  field ;  another  from  St.  Paul's 
to  Blackfriars- bridge ;  another  from  Hoi- 
born  to  the  Strand ;  another  from  West- 
minster-abbey to  Bel  grave-square  ;  and 
also  one  of  considerable  size  passing 
through  Southwark.  The  hon.  Member 
concluded  by  moving  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  consider  of  the  most  effisctual 
plan  for  raising  of  money  to  carry  into 
effect  the  necessary  improvements  re- 
quired in  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, borough  of  Southwark,  and  coun- 
ties of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  and  for 
the  purchasing  of  the  interest  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Waterloo  and  South- 
wark bridges,  that  they  may  be  thrown 
open  for  the  use  of  the  public,  free  from 
toll. 

Mr.  Hume  hoped,  that  when  he  se- 
conded the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member, 
he  might  not  be  understood  as  consenting 
to  his  proposal  for  raising  the  money  by 
a  continuance  of  the  duty  on  coals.  No 
one  could  visit  the  city  of  London  without 
being  made  aware  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  communications  being  facilitated, 
as  the  loss  of  time  and  annoyance  expe- 
rienced from  the  present  condition  of  the 
streets  was  incredible.  He  thought  the 
tnccess  which  had  attended  the  plans  of 
the  bom  Member  oa  former  occasions; 
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entitled  his  projects  to  be  fairly  considered 
at  present. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  trusted 
that  the  hon.  Member  did  not  contem- 
plate drawing  upon  the  public  purse  in 
aid  of  the  objects  he  had  in  view. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  replied,  that  that 
formed  no  part  of  his  plan. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  hoped  that  a  very  en- 
larged and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
subject  would  be  taken.  They  were  now 
in  the  same  situation  with  respect  to  im- 
provements in  the  Metropolis  in  which 
they  had  been  placed  with  regard  to  rail- 
ways when  those  great  national  under- 
takings were  first  projected.  When  rail- 
ways were  first  planned,  perhaps  the  fittest 
course  would  have  been  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  able  practical  men,  to 
survey  the  whole  of  the  country  adjoining 
the  proposed  railway,  and  lay  down  the 
course  of  the  main  line  of  road ;  but  now 
they  were  so  far  advanced,  that  it  was 
almost  too  late  to  legislate  on  comprehen- 
sive principles  with  respect  to  them.  He 
hoped  that  nothing  would  be  done  with 
respect  to  the  remaining  improvements  of 
the  Metropolis  till  the  various  plans  pro- 
posed had  been  impartially  considered,  that 
due  foresight  would  be  used  as  to  the  pro- 
bable extension  of  the  Metropolis,  and 
that  not  only  the  present,  but  the  future, 
convenience  of  the  public  would  be  con- 
sulted. It  was  manifest  that  very  great 
improvements  might  be  effected,  and  he 
hoped  that  Government  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  consent  to  a  temporary  advance  of 
the  public  money,  if  that  should  be  ne- 
cessary. He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that 
the  public  should  sustain  any  loss;  he 
had  always  maintained  that  the  Metropo- 
lis  had  no  greater  claim  on  the  public 
funds  than  the  rest  of  the  empire ;  but  if 
great  benefit  could  be  secured  to  the 
Metropolis  by  a  temporary  advance  on 
adequate  security,  he  thought  that  would 
be  a  perfectly  legitimate  application  of  the 
public  money.  He  thought  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  appoint  a  commission  in  which 
the  public  might  have  confidence,  to  take 
an  enlarged  view  of  the  question,  such  a 
step  would  be  very  desirable. 

Mr.  CConnell  moved,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  motion,  that  the  said  Select 
Committee  do  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
law  relative  to  Lotteries,  foreign  or  other- 
wise, in  which  schemes  have  been  adver- 
tised or  circulated,  or  tickets  or  shares 
disposed  of,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
to  report  their  opinion  thereon  to  the 
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«H(niie»  and  whether  any  and  what  altera- 
tion in  the  law  be  desirable,  or  if  the 
resumption  of  State  Lotteries  for  national 

Eurposes,  under  the  control  of  Government, 
e  advisable.  Every  hon.  Member,  he 
said,  must  be  aware,  that  notwithstanding 
the  law  condemned  Lotteries,  such  schemes, 
both  foreign  and  British,  were  openly  car- 
ried on,  and  advertised  in  every  newspaper. 
The  law  prohibited  the  sale  of  tickets,  but 
not  the  purchase  of  them.  It  was  noto- 
rious that  a  drain  of  money  from  the 
country  to  the  amount  of  at  least  200,000Z. 
yearly  took  place  owing  to  these  specula- 
tions. If  there  was  any  necessary  im- 
morality in  Lotteries,  the  House  ought  not 
to  permit  them  for  one  moment,  and  when 
he  considered  that  no  Member  of  that 
House  could  move  from  his  residence  at 
night  without  meeting  twenty  or  thirty 
gambling-houses  open  in  his  way,  he 
thought  there  were  ample  grounds  to  in- 
duce them  to  entertain  this  question. 

Sir  £.  Codrington  seconded  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hume  submitted  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kilkenny,  that  this 
was  a  proper  subject  for  the  investigation 
of  a  separate  Committee.  There  was  no 
sort  of  connexion  between  the  two  objects 
proposed  [Aear],  and  he  thought  the  two 
mquiries  might  easily  be  conducted  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  each  other. 

The  Ckanoellor  qf  the  Exchequer  was 
very  glad  that  the  subject  of  Foreign  Lot- 
teries had  been  introduced.  His  attention 
had  been  lately  directed  to  the  question, 
and  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  Bill, 
which  he  believed  was  calculated,  in  its 
operation,  to  redress  some  portion  of  the 
evils  which  were  complained  of  regarding 
them.  He  should  introduce  it  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  and  the  House  would  see 
whether  it  answered  that  purpose.  If 
it  did  not,  he  should  support  the  reference 
of  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  evils  to  which  these  specu- 
lations gave  rise  called  for  an  immediate 
remedy. 

Mr.  O'Connell  would  not  press  his 
amendment. 

Original  motion  agreed  to. 

Reoistratiok  of  Voters  Bill.] 
On  the  motion  of  Lord  /•  Russell,  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  Report  on  the  Registration  of 
Voters  Bill  was  read,  and  die  Bill  re- 
committed. 

Clauses  1  and  2  were  a|preed  tOt  ' 


On  Clause  4,  for  establishing  a  Court 
for  the  Revision  of  the  List  of  Voters,  the 
Court  to  consist  of  not  less  than  twelve 
Barristers,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker, 
vacancies  to  be  filled  up  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor, 

Mr.  Wakley  moved,  that  the  words  '^ His 
Majesty"  be  substituted  for  the  words 
*'  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,'' 
and  •*  Lord  High  Chancellor." 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  original 
clause— Ayes  58  ;  Noes  38 :  Majority  20. 

Mr.  Maclean  moved,  that  the  Barristers 
be  required  to  have  practised  three  years 
below  the  bar,  and  three  at  the  bar. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  amend- 
ment. Ayes  113 ;  Noes  2 :  Majority  111. 

On  the  question  that  the  clause  as 
amended  stand  part  of  the  Bill, 

Lord  Oranville  Somerset  observed,  that 
there  was  a  very  important  matter  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  namely,  the  time 
which  would  be  taken  up  in  effecting  the 
registration.  The  Bill  proposed  that  every 
district  should  have  the  registration  effected 
once  in  each  year.  Now,  he  had  found 
that  last  year  475  days  were  taken  up  in 
completing  the  registration.  The  hon. 
Member  opposite  might  reply  that  that  was 
an  extraordinary  year;  but  he  would  take 
the  two  years  preceding,  which  were  not 
extraordinary,  and  the  average  number  of 
days  occupied  in  the  registration  was  323, 
in  which  computation  Sundays  were  not 
included.  It  was  evidently  a  physical 
impossibility  that  the  number  of  Barristers 
to  be  appointed  could  perform  this  duty, 
and  he  should  therefore  divide  the  Com- 
mittee against  the  clause. 

Mr.  Warburton  contended,  that  every 
question  must  be  decided  by  the  balance 
which  appeared  between  conveniences  and 
inconveniences.  He  did  not  agree  with 
the  noble  Lord  in  thinking  that  so  much 
time  would  be  consumed  in  the  registration 
as  had  been  wasted  under  the  old  system, 
owing  to  the  incompetency  of  the  tribunal 
which  had  to  decide  on  questions  relating 
to  that  subject. 

Sir  W.  Follett  said,  that  in  bis  judg* 
ment,  it  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
importance  whether  the  number  of  Bar- 
risters was  large  or  small,  as  whether  the 
appointment  should  be  vested  in  the  Go- 
vernment. He  had  a  strong  objection 
that  the  Revising  Barristers  should  be 
creatures  and  nominees  of  any  Qovern- 
ment.  It  was  objectionable  in  the  highest 
degree  to  invest  the  Ministers  of  the  daj 
mVx  the  power  of  appointing  officers  @lin|^ 
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BQcb  important  stations  as  these  Barristers, 
who  had  a  power  of  deciding  on  the  vali- 
dity of  all  the  voters  in  every  town  and 
county  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
vras  too  dangerous  a  power  to  be  thus  flip- 
pantly bestowed.  The  House,  in  adopting 
the  clause,  would  be  aoting  with  gross 
inconsistency.  In  cases  of  petitions  against 
the  return  of  Members  at  contested  elec- 
tions they  did  not  leave  the  matter  to  the 
decision  of  the  Ministry,  nor  even  to  the 
decision  of  a  majority  of  that  House ;  but 
they  required  a  Select  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Ballot.  The  proposition  of  invest- 
ing the  Ministers  with  so  tremendous  a 
power  as  the  nomination  of  Commissioners, 
on  whose  decision  the  elective  franchise 
all  over  the  Kingdom  was  to  be  in  most 
cases  decided,  was  so  objectionable  and 
Bnconstitutional,  that  he  should  support 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord  if  he 
pressed  for  a  division. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  clause,-— 
Ayes  88  ;  Noes  55  :  Majority  33. 

Clause  as  amended  agreed  to. 

Clause  6  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  that  Clause  7  stand 
part  of  the  Bill, 

Mr.  Ootdburn  said,  that  by  this  clauife, 
if  the  Revising  Barrister  should  be  taken 
ill,  a  Deputy  was  to  be  appointed.  Now, 
was  it  intended  that  they,  having  enacted 
that  the  Revising  Barrister  himself  should 
be  prevented  from  sitting  in  Parliament 
for  any  borough,  city,  or  county,  for  which 
he  had  revised  the  list,  that  the  Deputy  to 
be  appointed  should  be  placed  under  the 
same  restriction  ? 

The  Attorney 'Qeneral  considered  that 
they  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  Revising  Barristers  themselves, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  a 
proviso  to  that  effect. 

Sir  Jamet  Graham  begged  to  enter  his 
protest  against  the  propriety  of  vesting  the 
appointment  of  Revising  Barristers  in  the 
officers  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Jorvu  cited,  in  justification  of  the 
proposal,  the  case  of  the  Welsh  J  udges,  who, 
until  within  a  few  years,  had  always  been 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  upon  the  same 
principle  that  it  was  proposed  now  to  adopt 
with  reference  to  the  Revising  Barristers. 

Sir  James  Oraham  remarked,  that  the 

Cecedent  put  forward  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
\r  for  Chester  was  an  unfortunate  one, 
inasmuch  at  the  manner  of  appointing  the 
Welch  Jadfl;es  had  long  been  a  theme  of 
general  ima  d^ifryed  reprobs^tioni  and  in 


consequence  of  the  ol^eotiona  that  have 
been  raised,  the  practice  in  that  respect 
had  been  altered. 

The  Attomey-Oetieralhegged  to  remind 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  there  was  a 
wide  difference  between  the  cases  of  the 
Welch  Judges,  as  formerly  appointed,  and 
that  of  the  Revising  Barristers  to  be  ap- 
pointed under  this  Bill — namely,  that  the 
Welch  Judges  did  sit  in  Parliament,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  charge  of  political  jobbing 
as  against  them,  while  the  Revising  Bar- 
risters were  expressly  incapacitated  from 
holding  seats  in  Parliament,  not  ooly  for 
the  time  being,  but  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
months,  after  being  employed  in  that 
capacity,  in  respect  of  the  places  for  which 
they  had  revised  the  lists,  whether  city, 
borough,  or  county. 

Sir  Frederick  PoUock  begged  to  ask  if 
no  jobbing  could  be  done  unless  the  par- 
ties had  seats  in  that  House?  If  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  exempt  certain 
individuals  from  sitting  in  that  House,  was 
it  not  sanctioning  a  much  worse  principle, 
to  say  that  persons  under  the  influence  of 
the  Crown  should  have  the  power  ministe- 
rially to  decide  the  question  as  to  who 
should  sit  in  that  House  ? 

Mr.  Charles  Buller  was  strongly  dis- 
posed to  join  in  the  objections  that  were 
taken  to  this  clause.  It  certainly  was  a 
most  extraordinary  principle  that  the  Re- 
vising Barristers  were  to  be  appointed  by 
one  person,  while  the  substitutes  for  the 
Revising  Barristers,  when  a  necessity  arose 
for  their  appointment,  was  to  be  appointed 
by  another,  who  could  not  be  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  fitness  as  he  whom 
they  had  excluded. 

Mr.  Maclean  contended  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  might  appoint  a  person  as  a 
supernumerary  Revising  Barrister,  who 
might  not  be  of  more  than  two  or  three 
years  standing ;  and  the  scale  of  payment 
of  these  individuals  was  to  be  determined 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  he  was  to  awaid 
what  he  should  deem  meet.  He  had  great 
objection  to  lodging  this  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Mr.  Warburton  had  no  objection  to 
postpone  the  clause. 

Clause  postponed. 

On  the  question  that  Clause  11  stand 
part  of  the  Bill,  the  Committee  again  di- 
vided—Ayes 107 ;  Noes  67  :  Mikity  40. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  its  being  proposed  to  consider  Clause 
18|  there  were  calls  for  ^Mr«  Brotbeiton.'' 
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Mr.  Brother  ton  rose,  and  said  that  be 
owed  an  apology  to  the  House  for  not 
persisting  on  a  former  night  in  his  motion 
for  an  adjournment  of  the  House  at  twelve 
o'clock.  He  had  submitted,  however,  on 
that  occasion,  to  a  power  which  he  felt 
that  he  was  not  able  to  resist.  He  had 
not  undertaken  the  task  of  moving  the 
adjournment  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night 
from  any  unworthy  motive— from  any  mor- 
bid love  of  notoriety — he  had  undertaken 
it  because  he  felt  that  the  system  of  mid- 
night legislation  was  not  only  injurious  to 
the  health  of  hon.  Members,  but  was  also 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  sober  and  deliberate 
judgment  which  those  interests  impera- 
tively required.  He  desired  on  all  occa- 
sions to  act  impartially,  and  he  hoped  that 
he  had  done  so.  He  was  sorry,  however, 
to  observe  that  there  seemed  in  certain 
quarters  to  be  a  desire  to  break  through 
the  very  wholesome  regulation  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  which  the  House  agreed  at  the 
commencement  of  this  Session.  He  there- 
fore felt  himself  called  upon  not  to  give 
way  to-night,  and  he  should  therefore 
move,  that  the  Chairman  do  now  report 
progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Mr.  Warburton  thought,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sal  ford  had  not  fairly  stated 
the  regulation  to  which  the  House  as- 
sented at  the  commencement  of  the  Ses- 
sion. The  understanding  then  was,  that 
no  new  matter  should  be  commenced  after 
twelve  o'clock,  but  that  was  not  to  pre- 
vent the  matter  in  hand  at  that  hour  from 
being  brought  to  a  conclusion.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  hon.  Member,  in  making 
his  present  motion,  was  guilty  of  a  decided 
breach  of  the  understanding  which  had 
formerly  been  made  between  him  and  the 
House. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  he  had  never  un- 
derstood that  the  hon.  Member  for  Sal- 
ford  had  consented  to  let  business  go  on 
till  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
because  it  had  commenced  before  twelve 
o'clock  at  night. 

Mr.  Praed  expected  the  hon.  Member 
for.  Salford  to  persevere  in  his  Motion; 
and  reminded  him  that  he  had  frequently 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate 
when  a  new  Speaker  rose  at  five  minutes 
past  twelve  o'clock. 

CoUmel  Sibthorp  said,  that  if  the  hon. 

Member  for  Salford  felt  any  hesitation  in 

'  presting  his  motion,  after  what  had  fallen 

nom  the  hon*  Member  for  Bridport|  he 


would  take  upon  his  own  shoulders  the 
responsibility  which  the  hon.  Member  de- 
clined, and  would  move  that  the  Chair- 
man do  now  report  progress. 

Mr.  Aglionby  was  not  aware  that  the 
House  had  ever  come  to  any  understand- 
ing on  this  subject  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Salford.  For  himself,  he  had  not 
been  a  party  to  any  such  understanding, 
nor  would  he  now.  He  would  not  let 
the  hon.  Member  for  Salford  be  the  sole 
judge  whether  the  House  ought  or  ought 
not  to  sit  after  twelve  o'clock.  He  should 
certainly  divide  the  Committee  on  the 
question  of  reporting  progress. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  motion 
for  reporting  progress.— Ayes  39;  Noes 
85-T-Majority  46. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  moved  that  the  House 
do  adjourn. 

Sir  John  Hothouse^  hoped  that  this 
motion  would  be  resisted.  If  the  House 
determined  not  to  sit  later  than  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  hon.  Members  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  continue  sitting  to 
that  hour  till  the  middle  of  September. 
He,  therefore,  hoped  that  hon.  Members 
would  not  obstruct  the  public  business  by 
making  motions  of  this  kind.  He  denied 
that  Government  had  ever  come  to  any 
understanding  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Salford  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Wallace  said,  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  University  of  Dublin  himself  spoke 
frequently  fifteen  or  twenty  times  after 
twelve.  For  his  part  he  never  did  and  never 
should  adhere  to  the  rule  of  adjourning 
at  that  hour.  It  was  departed  from  al- 
most every  night.  He  did  not  wish  to 
make  any  harsh  observations  upon  the 
course  pursued  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Salford.  No  hon.  Member  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  dictate  to  the  House 
what  was  or  what  was  not  impor- 
tant business,  or  prescribe  a  time  for 
closing  their  discussions.  They  were  sent 
there  to  do  the  public  business  with  the 
greatest  possible  speed.  He  must  remind 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  University  of 
Dublin,  that  while  that  hon.  Member  was 
absent  in  Dublin,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  he  and  others  roust  be  in  that  House 
at  all  times  during  the  Session.  It  might 
be  very  convenient  for  hon.  Members  to 
concur  in  a  motion  for  adjournment,  who 
were  not  in  their  places  all  day  watching 
the  public  business.  Were  they,  after 
proceeding  so  far  with  this  important  Bill, 
to  give  it  up  at  so  early  an  hour  as  twelve  f 
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If  this  nile  were  to  be  observed,  tbey  must 
meet  at  twelve  at  noon,  or  the  business  of 
the  Session  could  not  be  gone  through. 

Mr.  Brotherton  would  take  with  calm- 
ness the  observations  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Greenock.  He  had  never  pretended 
ta  make  himself  a  judge  on  this  matter, 
and  as  a  proof  of  it,  he  would  appeal  to 
the  House  whether  he  had  ever  divided  it 
before  to-night  on  the  question  of  ad- 
journment* 

Colonel  Sibthorp  observed,  that  though 
the  hon.  Member  for  Greenock  had  al- 
luded to  the  hon.  Member  for  Salford  as 
**  the  guardian  of  the  night,"  he  had 
never  yet  been  under  his  control ;  and  if 
the  hon.  Member  for  Salford  intended 
to  vacate  his  present  post,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  take  possession  of  it.  He  was 
determined  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Com- 
mittee again  on  the  question  of  adjourn- 
ment, and  he  hoped  that  hon.  Members 
would  support  him  in  so  doing. 

Mr.  Shaw  reminded  the  House  that  the 
understanding  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Salford,  which  his  Majesty's  Government 
now  repudiated,  was  a  compromise  made 
with  a  certain  party  in  that  House.  He 
was  sure  that  hon.  Members  could  not 
have  forgotten  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny  had  given  notice 
that  he  should  move  the  adjournment 
every  night  at  ten  o'clock,  but  that  pro- 
mise, like  several  others  from  the  same 
quarter,  had  never  been  performed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
it  was  quite  clear  that  the  continuance  of 
such  desultory  conversation  tended  only 
to  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  House,  with- 
out advancing  the  business  of  it  in  the 
least  degree.  That  the  Bill  before  them 
was  of  importance  no  one  denied,  and 
that  it  was  one  of  exigency,  in  point  of 
time,  was  equally  admitted.  It  had  been 
re-committed  a  third  time,  and,  therefore, 
it  remained  to  be  shown  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  knew  that  they  were  a 
minority,  whether  they  would  interrupt 
public  business,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
reserving  points  upon  which  a  difference 
of  opinion  was  likely  to  arise — because  he 
was  willing  to  reserve  any  such  points — but 
for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the  business 
of  the  House.  We  say,  that  with  a  view 
to  give  the  people  of  England  a  remedy 
for  admitted  evils,  let  us  proceed  with  the 
points  upon  which  we  are  all  agreed. 

Mr.  George  F,  Young  did  not  wish 
to  impede  the  business  of  the  House,  but 


his  experience  had  convinced  him  that 
the  business  was  always  unsatisfactorily 
conducted  at  late  hous. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question 
of  adjournment — Ayes  30;  Noes  83— 
Majority  53 

Clause  18  was  then  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  19  being  put. 

Colonel  Perceval  begged  leave  again  to 
move,  that  the  Committee  do  adjourn. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  en- 
treated the  House  to  go  through  those 
clauses  to  which  no  ol>jections  were  taken, 
and  postpone  the  rest  to  another  evening. 
It  was  not  wished  to  entrap  hon.  Gentle- 
men into  an  acquiescence  to  clauses  against 
which  they  entertained  any  objection. 
But  if  they  would  oppose  clauses  now,  to 
which  they  would  at  another  hour  assent, 
why  then  let  the  country  understand  that 
such  was  the  spirit  in  which  these  hon. 
Gentlemen  were  prepared  to  legislate. 

Colonel  Perceval  said,  that  a  great 
number  of  Gentlemen,  who  were  the  best 
informed  upon  the  subject  of  this  Bill, 
and  on  whose  judgment  he  and  his  friends 
placed  implicit  reliance,  were  gone  home, 
upon  the  understanding,  that  the  propo- 
sition which  was  made  at  the  early  part 
of  the  Session  for  adjourning  the  House 
at  twelve  o'clock,  would  be  adhered  to. 
He  did,  therefore,  feel  it  his  duty,  under 
those  circumstances,  to  persevere  in  his 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  Bill  going  on 
any  further  to-night. 

Sir  John  Hothouse  would  ask,  whether 
anybody  could  deny  that  the  opposition 
now  offered  by  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  was  not  a  most  fruitless, 
injudicious — he  would  not  call  it  unfair, 
because  nothing  was  unfair  in  that  House, — 
and  most  unfounded  opposition.  If  those 
respectable  Gentlemen,  who  so  well  under- 
stood the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  were  gone 
away,  still  he  begged  leave  to  say,  that 
many  Members  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  debates  upon  the  Bill,  and  who 
seemed  to  understand  its  details  were  still 
present.  There  were  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oxford,  the  hon.  Member  for  Yarmouth, 
and  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Lincoln — a  wise  gentleman  in  his  gene- 
ration— all  those  who  seemed  to  under- 
stand the  subject  best,  still  remained.  If 
public  business  was  to  be  impeded,  let  it 
be  understood  by  whom  it  was  so  impeded, 
[laughter^  amidst  which,  the  laugh  of 
Col.  Sibthorp  was  distinguishable.  ]  **  There 
is  a  well-known  Latin  proverb/'  continued 
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the  right  hon.  Baronet,  ^Vwhich  rendered 
into  Engh'sh,  signifies,  that  *  nothing  is  so 
fodish  as  a  foolish  laugh/  It  is  more 
foolish,  I  think  than  agitation  is.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  has  been 
kind  enough  to  say  something  of  its  being 
the  wish  of  the  Government  (o  postpone 
public  business.  He  must,  on  consider- 
ation, know,  that  that  is  not  our  inten- 
tion." 

Colonel  Sibthorp:  As  what  passes  in 
this  House  afterwards  finds  its  way  out  of 
the  House,  nothing  ought  to  pass  within 
it  which  would  not  be  suffered  to  pass 
unnoticed  out  of  it.  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wished  to  say  anything  which 
was  personally  offensive  to  me — I  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  state  whether 
such  is  his  intention  ?  After  a  few  more 
words,  which  were  not  heard,  the  hon. 
Member  resumed  his  seat,  and  immediately 
afterwards  left  the  House. 

Mr.  Mculean :  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, in  the  course  of  his  address  to  the 
House,  was  good  enough  to  use  my  name. 
Before  he  did  that,  he  said  that  those  re- 
spectable Gentlemen  who  understood  this 
Question  had  left  the  House,  laying  some 
little  emphasis  on  the  word  respectable.  I 
presume  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not 
mean  to  imply  that  those  whose  names  he 
mentioned  were  not  properly  designated 
by  that  term  ? 

Sir  John  Hobhouse  begged  to  deny,  in 
the  most  express  manner,  any  intention  to 
make  the  slightest  possible  reflection  on 
the  hon.  Gentleman  ;  and  if  he  had  said 
anything  which  was  the  least  injurious  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  or  which  in  any 
degree  was  hurtful  to  his  feelings,  he 
begged  to  express  his  sincere  regret  that 
any  such  unintentional  circumstance 
should  have  happened. 

Mr.  Rigby  Wason  said,  that  the  only 
way  to  put  an  end  to  this  discussion  was 
by  forty  members  putting  down  their 
names,  and  declaring  that  they  would 
remain  there  till  six  o'clock  in.the  morning, 
in  order  to  go  through  the  business  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Bonham  hoped  the  Hoiise  would 
not  be  deterred  by  any  threat  from  doing 
its  duty. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
it  was  an  important  question  and  ought  to 
be  treated  with  calmness.  If  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen would  not  allow  the  business  to  go 
On,  undoubtedly  they  had  the  power  to 
prerent  it*    He  had  hoped  that  the  mode 


that  he  had  before  suggested  would  have 
been  adopted,  but  as  that  was  not  the  case 
he  could  only  advise  his  hon.  Friends  not 
to  waste  their  time  by  raising  their  vofcee 
any  longer  against  adjourning  the  further 
consideration  of  the  Bill,  by  using  their 
power  of  resisting,  as  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  did  of  proposing,  that  course. 
All  the  gain  would  be  on  the  side  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite;  therefore  he  was 
not  disposed  to  enter  into  a  contest  which 
must  end  un  profitably.  He  should  ac« 
cordingly  move  that  the  Chairman  report 
progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Question  agreedto. 

The  House  resumed. 

Mr.  Bemal  (The  Chairman  of  the  Com* 
mittee)  begged  to  acquaint  the  Chair,  that 
certain  words  had  passed  between  the 
hon.  Member  for  Lincoln  (Col.  Sibthorp) 
and  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Notting- 
ham (Sir  John  Hobhouse),  in  the  progress 
of  the  Committee  whose  proceedings  he 
had  just  reported,on  which  false  construc- 
tions might  be  put;  he  therefore  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  report  the  fact  to 
the  House.  It  would  be  for  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  the  Chair  to  take  that 
notice  of  it  which  he  should  deem  ne- 
cessary. 

The  Speaker :  Are  the  hon.  Members  in 
the  House? 

Mr.  Bemal:  No,  Sir. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  said,  I  must  say, 
Sir,  that  I  did  not  hear  any  words  used  by 
the  right  hon.  Member  n)r  Nottingham, 
which  any  man  in  his  common  senses^ 
could  take  offence  at. 

Mr.  Wason  begged  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  both  the  hon.  Members  being 
taken  into  custody  forthwith. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sub- 
mitted, that  the  proper  course  of  pro* 
ceedinp  would  be,  to  move  that  both  the 
hon.  Members  be  ordered  to  attend  the 
House.  This  would  bring  them  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House,  and  they  could 
then  proceed  as  they  thought  proper.  He 
begged  to  make  the  motion. 

The  Speaker  put  the  quest  n  ,  that  Sir 
John  Hobhouse  and  Colonel  Sibthorp 
be  ordered  to  attend  in  their  places. — 

Ordered. 

After  a  short  interval.  Colonel  Sibthorp 
entered  the  House. 

The  remaining  orders  being  disposed  of. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  seeing  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lincoln  in  his  place,  it  became 
his  duty  to  acquaint  him  that4he  Chair* 
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mam  of  Committees  had  reported  to  bim 
that  certain  words  had  passed  between  the 
hon.  Member  and  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Nottingham^  which  had  been,  in  his 
(the  Speaker's)  opinion,  misapprehended 
and  understood  in  an  offensive  sense  by 
the  hon.  Member.  He,  therefore,  re* 
quired  to  be  informed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber whether  or  no  any  such  feeling  existed 
in  his  mind? 

Colonel  Sibtkorp  :  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying.  Sir,  that  I  have  entertained,  and 
must  continue  to  entertain,  such  an  im- 
pression, until  I  find  an  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Not- 
tingham to  disavow  such  an  intention.  I 
have  but  one  course  to  pursue.  Sir ;  I  de- 
termined upon  that  course.  Sir,  when  I 
first  entered  public  life ;  and  I  hope  the 
course  I  have  uniformly  pursued,  both  as 
a  military  man  and  a  civilian,  has  never 
been  irrecohcileable  with  the  course  I 
ought  to  pursue.  Sir,  I  have  but  one 
course  to  pursue ;  it  is  the  maintenance  of, 
I  hope,  unimpeachable  honour,  and,  I 
trust  unimpeachable  courage.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying.  Sir,  that  I  did  receive 
those  words,  and  that  I  shall  continue  to 
receive  them,  in  a  manner  offensive  to  me. 
As  a  man  of  honour,  I  have  but  this  course 
to  pursue ;  and  this  being  the  case,  it  is 
my  inflexible  determination  to  pursue  no 
other. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
quite  certain  that  the  general  expression  of 
opinion  which  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member,  contained  those  principles  by 
which  every  other  hon.  Gentleman  would 
be  most  anxious  to  regulate  his  own  con- 
duct For  the  moment,  however-*he 
meant  no  offence  in  this — he  wished  to 
leave  the  hon.  Gentleman  entirely  out  of 
the  question,  and  to  appeal  to  the  per- 
sonal and  political  friends  who  sat  around 
him.  He  appealed  to  them  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  interpretation  of  what  had 
taken  place.  He  really  did  not  apprehend 
that  any  circumstance  had  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  in  Committee,  of 
which  any  hon.  Gentleman  had  a  right  to 
take  personal  notice.  He  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  he  was  not  now  arguing 
the  case  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lincoln, 
because  he  wished  to  remove  him  alto- 
gether fh>m  the  scene.  The  occurrence 
was  simply  this :  a  laugh  took  place  on 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  House;  it 
might  have  occurred  on  the  Ministerial 
side.    Upon  tbis^  his  right  hon.  Friend^ 


translating  a  Latin  proverb,  said,  ^few 

things  are  more  foolish  than  a  foolish 
laugh."  Now,  he  put  it  to  hon.  Members 
whether  if  an  hon.  Gentleman  took  such  a 
remark  as  this  to  himself,  he  might  not 
with  equal  propriety  construe  almost  every 
remark  which  was  made  in  that  House 
into  a  very  serious  personal  affront.  No 
personal  offence  could  have  been  intended. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  laughed  certainly, 
but  so  did  other  hon.  Members.  He  would 
put  it  to  the  hon.  and  good-humoured 
laughers  opposite,  whether  they  had  felt 
affronted  by  the  observation  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  ?  Well,  thev  had  not  felt  it 
any  very  heavy  personal  offence.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Lincoln  should  remem* 
her,  too,  that  he  had  deprived  his  right 
hon.  Friend  of  a  reply,  by  leaving  the 
House  first.  In  his  absence,  however,  his 
right  hon.  Friend  had  replied  ;  and  in  that 
reply  he  had  unequivocally  stated  that  he 
had  meant  no  offence  whatever  to  any  one. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  put  it  to 
the  judgment  and  good  sense  of  the  hon* 
Members  around  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
whether  it  would  not  be  misapplying  the^ 
powers  of  the  House  and  the  functions  of 
Its  Speaker  to  interfere  at  all  in  the  present 
case. 

Mr.  Eaton  felt  bound  to  state,  for  the 
information  of  the  House,  and  the  satis* 
faction  of  the  gallant  Colonel,  that  he  had 
been  informed  by  the  right  hon.  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Poulett  Thorn* 
son),  that  he  was  quite  sure  no  personal 
offence  had  been  intended  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Nottingham. 

Colonel  Sihthorpy  being  loudly  called 
for,  said  that  so  long  as  he  was  under  the 
Speaker's  authority,  he  was  bound  to 
abide  by  his  decision  ;  but  he  would  rather 
vacate  his  seat  in  Parliament  than  bend  to 
anything  which  was  contrary  to  his  feelingr, 
or  yield  to  anything  which  he  considered 
an  affront,  or,  he  would  add,  an  insult. 
If  the  communication  he  had  heard,  how- 
ever, came  from  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Nottingham,  himself,  he  had  no  other 
course  to  pursue  but  to  say  that  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  it. 

Subject  dropped. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS> 
Fniday^  June  17,  1836. 

Mfifirrcs.]    Bilk.     Reid  •  third  tlffltt^-Battedi*  tfiflf 
(Scotland)  t  Municipal  Act  Amendment. 
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Motion  agreed  to. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  that  that 
vote  being  carried,  he  would  now  mbve 
that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Library 
Committee  to  send  forthwith  to  the  French 
Chamber  of  Peers  the  remaining  Journals 
and  papers  of  the  House  of  Lords,  from 
the  date  of  the  last  presentation  of  them 
up  to  the  present  time. — Agreed  to. 


Mj,  for  Pioteetbn  to  Uie  BritUh  Fidieriei.^By  ttie  Mar- 
quen  of  ComrirOBAK*  from  Kc&tstown,  for  ttie  AIm^Uoo 
of  TiUwt  (Irdaiid)<— By  Uie  Marqueis  of  Cbolmoicoslbt« 
from  Uie  Coogregatloa  of  Trinity  Chapd,  Cond\iit>street, 
LoDdoo,  for  the  Better  Obscrvanoe  of  tiie  Sabbath. 

Stafford  Borough  Disfranchise- 
ment Bill.]     The  House  proceeded  with  ' 
the  examination  of  witnesses  in  support  of  I 
this  Bill.  I 

The  French  Chamber  of  Peers.]  ' 
A  Report  was  presented  from  the  Library 
Committee  of  their  Lordships,  stating  that 
the  librarian  had  received,  and  had  in  his  \ 
possession,  1,872  volumes   presented   by  i 
the  French  Chamber  of  Peers  to  the  House 
of  Lords.     The  Committee  recommended 
the  appointment  of  an  assistant  librarian.  | 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  that  the 
French  Chamber  of  Peers  had  not  only  I 
sent  copies  of  their  own  Journals  and 
valuable  papers,  but  also  copies  of  some  ' 
of  the  most  valuable  works  in  France.  He 
thought  that  their  Lordships  ought  to 
place  on  their  Journals  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  gift.  He  would  therefore 
move  that  the  House  had  heard  wiih  great 
pleasure  the  Report  of  the  Library  Com- 
mittee, and  that  they  felt  grateful  for  the 
valuable  accession  thus  made  to  their 
library. 

The  Earl  of  Devon  could  state  from  his 
own  observation,  that  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
had  endeavoured  to  make  the  gift  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  this 
House. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  fully  con- 
curred in  what  had  fallen  from  his  noble 
Friend  (the  Duke  of  Richmond),  whose 
motion  he  cordially  seconded. 

Lord  Ashburfon  asked,  if  there  was  any 
precedent  for  the  House  communicating 
as  a  body  with  any  foreign  body? 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  the  noble 
Baron  had  mistaken  him.  He  had  not 
made  any  motion  to  the  effect  which  the 
noble  Baron  had  supposed.  All  he  had 
moved  was,  that  the  House  received  with 
pleasure  the  Report  of  the  Committee, 
and  felt  grateful  for  so  valuable  an  acces- 
sion to  their  library.  He  was  aware  that 
there  was  another  mode  of  conveying  the 
feelings  of  the  House  without  a  direct 
communication  from  it  as  a  body. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  said,  the 
expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  House 
would  be  communicated,  through  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment. 
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of  the  Exchequer^  accompanied  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  appeared  at  the  Bar,  and 
desired  a  conference  with  their  Lord- 
ships, on  the  subject-matter  of  the  Amend- 
ments made  by  their  Lordships  to  the 
Bill  entitled,  ''  An  Act  for  the  Regulation 
of  Boroughs  Corporate  in  Ireland." 

The  Conference  was  held  as  requested  ; 
and  on  the  return  of  the  Peers  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  Commons,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne  read  the  reasons 
stated  by  the  Commons  for  disagreeing  to 
their  Lordships'  amendments,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — 

''  In  discharge  of  the  high  trust  committed 
to  them  by  the  Constitution  of  this  realm,  the 
Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
guard  against  the  establishment  of  any  prin* 
ciple  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
good  correspondence  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Paiiiament, 'which  is 
essential  to  the  due  administration  of  the  laws, 
and  the  settlement  of  all  classes  of  the  King's 
subjects,  and  the  security,  honour,  and  dignity 
of  his  Majesty's  Crown. 

''  In  considering  the  amendments  made  by 
the  Lords  in  the  Bill  for  the  regulation  of 
Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland,  the  Com* 
mons  are  bound  to  advert  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure adopted  by  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

**  The  Bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons provided  for  the  regulation  of  Municipal 
Corporations  in  borough  towns  in  Ireland, 
and  was  framed  upon  the  principle  of  reform- 
ing existing  abuses,  hut  of  preserving  within 
certain  cities  and  towns  in  Ireland  a  system 
of  municipal  government. 

^  It  appears  from  the  Minutes  of  the  House 
of  Lords  that,  in  pursuance  of  an  instruction 
from  the  House,  the  principle  of  the  Bill  has 
been  altogether  altered  in  Committee,  and  a 
change  of  title  has  been  consequently  ren- 
dered indispensable. 

'^  By  the  Bill  returned  from  the  Lords,  it  is 
proposed  to  abolish  Munieipsl  Corporations 
throughout  all  Ireland,  and  to  place  the  ma- 
nagement of  all  corporate  property  under 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Lord-Lieu- 
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teDint  of  Ireland,  and  holding  their  offices 
daring  his  pleasure. 

**  'Die  Bill,  as  amended,  founded  on  a  new 
principle,  bearing  a  new  title,  and  varying  in 
its  enactments  from  the  Bill  sent  to  the  other 
tionse  of  Parliament,  roust,  therefore,  be  con« 
tMered  as  an  original  measure.  The  Com- 
■K>ns  are  far  from  questioning  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  Lords  to  exercise  their  undisputed 
powers  and  privileges  in  modifying  or  reject- 
ing legislative  measures  submitted  to  them ; 
but  as  the  due  and  careful  examination  in 
each  House  of  Parliament,  of  the  principle 
and  details  of  all  legislative  enactments  pass- 
ing through  the  various  stages  as  prescribed 
by  the  orders,  ancient. usages,  and  constitution 
of  Parliament,  is  essential  to  the  making  of 
just  laws,  and  as  such  due  and  careful  con- 
sideration is  rendered  difficult,  if  not  wholly 
impossible,  if  original  Bills  are  transmitted  in 
the  form  of  amendments  from  one  House  of 
Parliament  to  the  other,  the  Commons  trust 
that  the  course  pursued  on  the  present  occa- 
sion by  the  Lords  may  not  be  drawn  into  pre- 
cedent: 

^  But  while  the  Commons  have  felt  it  to  be 
tbeir  duty  to  state  the  reasons  which  preclude 
them  from  agreeing  to  the  Bill  as  amended, 
yet,  from  an  earnest  desire  to  maintain  un- 
disturbed that  good  understanding  and  coi^ 
respondence  between  the  two  Houses,  which 
they  consider  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  British  monarchy,  and  from  a  conviction 
of  the  evil  consequences  of  leaving  great  and 
admitted  grievances  without  present  and  ade- 
quate remedy,  they  have  proceeded  to  take 
into  their  consideration  the  Lords'  amend- 
ments, in  an  earnest  hope  that  such  a  measure 
may  be  thereon  founded,  as  shall  meet  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
as  shall  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
legislation  adopted  in  the  reform  of  the  Mu- 
oicipal  Corporations  of  Great  Britain,  satisfy- 
ing the  just  expectations  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  in  Ireland,  and  thereby  maintaining 
and  strengthening  the  Union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Irelaud. 

**  Because  the  Commons  cannot  consent  to 
abolish  a  branch  of  the  institutions  of  this  free 
country,  which  is  coeval  with  the  earliest  con- 
nexion between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  is  founded  upon  charters  granted  by 
his  Majesty's  royal  predecessors,  and  is  recog- 
nised by  the  Statute  law  of  the  realm,  at  vari- 
ous periods,  more  particularly  in  the  Act  of 
Settlement  and  the  Act  of  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

**  Because,  as  the  Imperial  Parliament  has 
passed  laws  for  Great  Britain,  reforming  the 
existing  Corporations,  but  providing  a  perma- 
nent system  of  municipal  government,  the 
Commons  are  not  prepared  to  consent  to  any 
enactments  for  Ireland,  irreconcileable  with 
those  sound  principles  which  have  given  ease 
and  contentment  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
corporate  cities  and  towns  in  Great  Britain, 
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and  have  been  conducive  to  the  common  weal. 

^  Because  it  appears  to  the  Commons  es- 
sentially necessary  to  the  best  interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Legislative  Union  between  the 
two  countries,  that  the  same  general  principles 
of  legislation  should  be  applied  to  both  paits 
of  the  empire,  subject  to  such  modifications  as 
local  circumstances  may  render  indispensable 
or  expedient. 

"  Because,  if  the  rights,  immunities,  and 
franchises,  granted  and  continued  to  Munici- 
pal Corporations  in  Great  Britain,  are  in  Ire- 
land abolished  or  withheld,  the  Commons  are 
apprehensive  that  a  spirit  of  distrust  and  dis- 
content will  be  produced  in  Ireland,  lessening 
the  confidence  reposed  in  the  decisions  of 
Parliament,  endangering  the  public  tranquil- 
lity, and  thereby  impairing  the  strength,  the 
resources,  and  the  security  of  the  British  em- 
pire. 

*' Because  the  Commons  consider  the  dis- 
charge of  local  duties  and  the  enjoyment  of 
local  privileges,  under  a  system  of  self-govern- 
ment, as  established  in  the  Acts  for  the  reform 
of  the  Municipal  Corporations  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  be  among  the  roost  efficient  guarantees 
and  securities  for  peace,  good  order,  and  con- 
tentroent,  and  to  afford  the  surest  means  of 
directing  the  active  ambition  of  the  free  sub- 
jects of  a  constitutional  monarchy  to  just  and 
legitimate  objects,  thus  insuring  obedience  to 
the  laws  and  an  attachment  to  the  constitution 
of  the  realm. 

**  Because  the  conduct  of  the  several  Corpo- 
rations in  Ireland,  as  set  forth  in  the  Reports 
presented  to  Parliament,  has  been  such  as  to 
render  it  wholly  inexpedient  to  continue  in 
office,  by  one  general  enactment,  all  the  ser- 
vants of  such  Corporations,  intrusted  as  they 
are  with  the  performance  of  duties  highly  im- 
portant to  the  mercantile  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  several  cities  and  towns  in  Ire- 
land. 

"  The  Comroons  disagree  to  the  aroend- 
roents  of  the  Lords,  by  which  members  of  the 
Corporations  other  than  the  officers  of  such 
Corporations  may  claim  to  receive  coinpensa- 
tion. 

**  Because  the  grant  of  such  compensation, 
without  reference  to  the  duties  of  office  per- 
formed by  the  party  claiming  compensation,  is 
unprecedented,  and  likely  to  lead  to  injurious 
results. 

'*  Because  the  payment  of  pensions,  allow- 
ances, and  annual  sums,  without  reference 
either  to  the  time  at  which  such  pensions,  al- 
lowances, or  annual  sums  were  granted,  or 
to  any  public  services  rendered  by  the  persons 
to  whom  such  grants  have  been  made,  whether 
supported  by  an  alleged  established  usage  or 
a  previous  resolution,  may  entail  on  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Ireland  charges  created  contrary 
to  law,  unsupported  by  any  just  authority,  and 
may  thus  continue  and  sanction  abuses  of 
trusts,  augmenting  the  local  burthens,   and 
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4iiDHiishiDg  the  revenues  applicable  to  the 
eoiiiiBon  good. 

^  Because  these  enactments  of  the  Lords,  if 
not  amended,  are  wholly  at  variance  and  irre- 
ooncileable  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  appear- 
ing  on  the  face  of  the  Report  of  tbe  Coromis- 
aioners  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

**  Because,  if  the  malversations  and  abuse  of 
trust  by  existing  Corporations  be  such  as  to 
impose  an  obligation  upon  the  Legislature  to 
extinguish  or  remodel  all  such  Corporations,  a 
continuance  of  the  existing  corporators  in  the 
discbarge  of  their  duties  k  inexpedient  and 
unjust. 

^  Because  the  property  of  many  of  the  ^x- 
isting  Corporations  has  been  granted  in  trust 
for  paving  and  improving  several  of  the  cities 
and  towns  in  Ireland,  and  for  other  public 
uses,  and  consequently  these  enactments  would 
continue  the  powers  of  the  existing  Corpora- 
tions, or  of  the  governing  bodies  and  leading 
members  thereof,  by  a  law  which  proposed  to 
provide  for  their  absolute  abolition  and  ex- 
tinction. 

**  Because  these  enactments  would,  in  some 
oases,  have  the  effect  of  converting  a  termina- 
ble trust  or  office  into  an  office  or  trust  for 
tbe  life  of  the  pany,  and  that  not  in  tbe  case 
•f  persons  appointed  or  elected  with  such  in- 
tent, but  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  are  casually 
in  office  on  a  given  day. 

''  Because  such  enactments  might  create  an 
impression,  that  whilst  the  legislature  proposed 
to  abolish  the  existing  Corporations,  care  was 
taken  to  continue  and  to  sanction  the  powers 
ftnd  authority  of  the  existing  corporators. 

"  Because  the  estates  and  personal  property 
of  Corporations  being  granted  for  local  pur- 
poses, will  be  roost  advantageously  adminis- 
tered by  those  who  are  at  once  locally  in- 
terested and  locally  responsible. 

**  Because  in  so  far  as  these  corporate  funds 
are  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  paving, 
watching,  and  lighting,  and  other  analogous 
public  services,  which  must  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided for  by  local  taxation,  it  is  just  that  the 
parties  authorised  and  empowered  to  impose 
these  local  taxes  should  also  be  intrusted  with 
the  management  and  application  of  the  corpo- 
rate estates. 

**  Because  the  effect  of  placing  the  manage- 
ment of  these  estates  and  funds  in  the  hands 
of  Commissioners,  holding  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  would  be  the 
ereation  of  an  undue  influence  in  the  several 
cities  and  towns  inconsistent  with  their  free- 
dom and  political  independence. 

**  Because  the  transfer  of  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating various  public  servants  and  officers 
from  a  local  authority  to  Commissioners  hold- 
ing office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  will  increase  the  patronage  of  the 
Crown,  unsupported  by  the  suggestion  of  any 
adequate  grounds  either  of  necessity  or  of 
expediency. 

^  Because  the  enactment  that  such  surplus 
revenue  may  be  applied  to  tbe  public  benefit 


of  the  several  towns,  is  vague  asd  indettml- 
nate,  and  leaves  too  wide  a  discretion  to  the 
nominees  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

'^  Because  it  is  proposed  in  this  enactment 
to  sanction  the  appropriation  of  corporate  re- 
venues to  the  uses  of  local  boards  or  of 
trustees,  acting  under  a  statutable  authority, 
and  the  public  revenues  of  the  cities  and  towns 
may  thus  be  applied  to  purposes  of  limited 
usefulness,  by  which  the  general  interests  of 
the  inhabitants  may  not  be  promoted. 

"  Because  this  enactment  may  sanction  a 
misapplication  of  the  corporate  funds  from  the 
public  purposes  to  which  they  were  originally 
destined,  and  to  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country,  they  should  still  continue  to  be  applied* 

**  Because,  if  the  conduct  of  the  existing 
Corporations  in  Ireland  has  been  such  as  to 
render  their  abolition  not  only  expedient  but 
indispensable,  the  continuance  in  office  of  the 
nominees  of  such  Corporations,  without  refer* 
ence  to  their  character  or  qualifications,  cannot 
be  justified. 

**  Becaufts  sncU  offices  are  eonneoted  with 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland,  and 
should  therefore  be  removed  from  local  influ- 
ence, and  placed  ifnder  tbe  immediate  autho-* 
rily  of  the  Crown. 

**  Because  the  effects  of  the  I.ords'  amend* 
ments  would  be  to  give  to  several  of  their  of- 
ficers a  more  permanent  title  in  their  several 
offices  than  that  which  they  now  possess. 

'^  Because  the  effect  of  such  an  enactment 
would  be,  to  give  to  the  officers  in  Question  a 
more  extended  interest  in  their  offices  than 
that  which  they  now  enjoy. 

'<  Because  the  officers  appointed  by  or  under 
the  authority  of  the  existing  Corporations  of 
Ireland  are  not  in  all  cases  the  best  qualified 
persons  to  be  continued  in  the  exercise  of 
functions  connected  with  tlie  administration  of 
justice. 

«  Because  such  officers  have  been  appointed 
by  the  corporate  bodies,  whose  abuse  of  trust 
is  proved  by  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, and  is  admitted  by  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature. 

«  Because  such  offices  relating  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  ought  not  to  be  exposed 
to  animadversion  or  suspicion. 

^  Because  the  effect  of  the  Lords'  amend-* 
ments  will  be,  in  some  cases,  to  conveK  an 
office  held  during  pleasure,  or  by  annual  ap« 
pointment,  into  an  office  held  during  good  be« 
haviour,  thereby  creating  a  new  and  extended 
title,  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  of  existing 
Corporations. 

^  The  Commons  have  felt  it  to  be  incum- 
bent on  them  to  state  the  foregoing  reasons 
for  their  disagreement  with  certain  of  the 
amendments  sent  to  them  by  the  Lords. 

'<  In  the  Bill,  as  now  amended,  the  Com- 
mons have  consented  to  confine  the  establish- 
ment of  town-councils  to  twelve  considerable 
cities  and  towns,  of  which  the  weahh  and  im- 
portance render  them  welUsuited  to  soch  • 
system  of  local  govemmenk^  Xh^  JC^ninons 
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teve  fbrtber  provided  for  the  local  gOTemment 
of  tweatj  cities  gDd  towns  of  lesser  extent  and 
population,  by  applying  to  tbem  the  enacts 
meiitfl  of  a  statute  especially  relied  upon  in 
the  amendments  of  the  Lords.  Within  these 
several  cities  and  towns  it  cannot  be  doubted 
1>ttt  that  the  wealth,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
public  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  will  supply 
both  a  constituent  and  a  representative  body 
(iiUv  qualified  for  the  performance  of  local 
duties.  The  Commons  have  excluded  from 
the  immediate  operation  of  the  Bill,  as  re- 
turned  from  the  Lords,  eighteen  towns  in 
which  the  necessity  of  legislative  interference 
is  less  apparent. 

^  The  Commons  have  thus  endeavoured  to 
maintain  ja  good  understand ing  between  the  two 
HouMS,  by  not  insisting  on  many  provisions 
contained  in  the  Bill  as  it  originally  passed 
tbeir  House. 

**  The  amendments  to  which  the  Commons 
have  still  felt  it  their  duty  to  refuse  their  concur* 
rente  are  such  as  appear  to  them  to  be  wholly 
irreooneileable  with  the  principle  of  the  Bill  as 
introdoced,  and  no  less  at  variance  with  the 
principles  adopted  in  reforming  the  Msnicipal 
€)orporations  of  Great  Britain. 

**From  these  leading  principles,  the  Com- 
mons think  it  would  be  inexpedient,  unwise, 
and  unjust  to  depart.  In  an  Address  carried  by 
both  Houses  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne,  a  deter- 
mination was  expressed  to  preserve  inviolate 
the  legislative  Union ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
to  remove  all  just  causes  of  complaint,  and  to 
promote  all  well-considered  measures  of  im- 
provement. Were  the  present  Corporations 
of  Ireland,  or  the  governing  bodies  thereof,  to 
be  continued  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions, 

S roved  and  admitted,  as  has  been,  their  scan- 
alous  abuse  of  trust,  the  Commons  feel  that  a 
just  cause  of  complaint  would  remain  unre- 
moved ;  and  if  a  Bill  were  permitted  to  become 
law,  extinguishing  in  Ireland  all  traces  of  these 
Municipal  Institutions,  which  have  existed  for 
upwards  of  six  centuries,  and  which  at  no 
former  period,  even  during  internal  commotion 
and  civil  war  it  was  ever  proposed  to  abolish, 
the  Commons  do  not  conceive  that  enactments 
of  such  nn  unprecedented  nature  would  come 
within  the  description  of  those  well-considered 
measures  of  improvement  which  Parliament 
hu  pledged  itself  to  promote.'' 

On  the  Motion  of  Viscount  Melbourne, 
itwas  agreed  that  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions (Ireland)  Bill,  as  returned  from  the 
Comraoiia  should  be  taken  into  considera^ 
tion  on  Friday  neit. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  said,  he  was 
present  in  the  Committee-room  during 
the  Conference  ;  and  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  the  Conference  was  not  conducted 
after  the  usual  manner,  or  according  to  the 
Standing  Orders  of  their  Lordships'  House. 
The  Lorda  appointed  to  manage  the  Con* 


ference  stood  uncoyered,  instead  of  sitting 
covered  during  the  ceremony. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdovme  admitted 
the  statement  of  the  noble  Earl  to  be  cor- 
rect ;  but  said,  it  was  from  inadvertence 
only  that  the  customary  form  had  been 
departed  from.  During  a  great  part  of 
the  Conference,  the  Lords  stood  up  with 
their  hats  off;  but,  in  the  first  instance, 
when  the  Commons  entered  the  room, 
they  were  seated.  He  apprehended  that 
no  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  cir* 
cumstance. 

Subject  dropped, 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  June  17,  1836. 

Mnvtrrss.]  BUb.  Read  a  tMood  tifflet— Oimd  Jnriei 
<Irekind)  i  Cluurlttbto  TnuMef ;  SeeiUftr  Jiiriidlalk»  (Yotfc 
Md  Ely)  AboUUoo. 

PeUtkms  prwented.  By  Mr.  Cosrt  and  Lord  Asrlky, 
firom  Tariout  Placet,  for  Sabbath  Obterrance  Bfll.— By 
MTcnl  Hon.  MsMBKKS,  from  Tariout  Plaota,  tot  th# 
Abolition  of  Chiirdi  IUtca.-^By  Mr.  W.  S.  O'Bribk  and 
Mr.  Snni.,  ftatA  varlout  Placet,  Ibr  Abolition  of  Titbet 
(Irelaiid).->By  Mr.  Skaw»  horn  CkNMieU,  In  hirom  of 
UMLordi'AnMBdnantt  ^Uie  CoipoKaUoMr  (Ireland) BiU 

East-India  Maritime  Service,] 
Mr.  George  F,  Young  said,  that  he  now 
rose  to  present  the  petition  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  from  Captains  Newall,  Barrow 
and  Giasspoole,  of  the  late  maritime  service 
of  the  East-India  Company,  complaining 
that  the  compensation  to  which  they  were 
entitled  under  the  Act  3rd  and  4th  William 
4th.,  c.  85,  was  withheld  from  them. 
While  candour  obliged  him  to  say,  that  he 
thought  great  injustice  had  been  done  to 
these  petitioners,  he  was  sure  at  the  same 
time  that  the  right  hen.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Board  of  Control  had  only 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience  and  judgment  in  deciding 
against  their  claim.  He  was  also  certain 
that  no  one  would  be  more  rejoiced  than 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  if  he 
should  6nd,  that  be  had  been  mistaken  in 
arriving  at  that  decision.  He  thought  it 
right  to  say  thus  much  at  the  outset,  and 
to  disclaim  all  paiticipation  in  those 
attacks  which  he  had  seen  with  great 
regret  made  upon  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
was  connected,  in  reference  to  this  subject. 
The  ca?e  of  the  petitioners  was  briefly 
told.  They  were  Gentlemen  of  great 
respectability,  character,  and  station,  and 
they  had  been  commanders  of  ships  in  the 
East-India  Company's  service.  In  the 
year  1833,  at  the  termination  of  the 
late  charter  of  the  comnany.  it  was  deemed 
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expedient  that  the  China  trade  should  be 
thrown  open.  If  that  arrang:ement  had 
not  gone  further,  there  would  have  been 
DO  claims  for  compensation  on  the  part  of 
any  individuals  ;  but  it  was  also  deemed 
accordant  with  public  policy  to  exclude 
the  East-India  Company  from  any  partici- 
pation in  that  trade  for  the  future.  The 
result  was,  to  throw  out  of  employment  a 
considerable  number  of  most  meritorious 
individuals,  who  derived  their  subsistence 
from  employment  in  the  Company's  service, 
and  whose  situation  justly  excited  the 
sympathy  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  of 
Parliament,  and  the  public.  The  princi- 
ple of  compensation  was  adopted,  and  the 
greatest  anxiety  was  evinced  that  it 
should  he  extended  as  far  as  a  just  liber- 
ality called  for.  It  would  be  recol- 
lected, that  when  the  clause  in  the  Act 
was  under  discussion,  care  was  taken  so  to 
frame  it  that  all  maritime  officers  entitled 
to  compensation  should  be  brought  within 
the  terms  of  it.  In  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions, however,  which  were  afterwards 
framed  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  compensation, 
clause  into  effect,  in  his  opinion  the  line 
was  drawn  too  closely,  and  many  indivi- 
duals were  excluded  from  compensation 
who,  he  thought,  were  entitled  to  it. 
The  case  of  such  individuals  had  already 
been  brought  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Worcester  before  the  House ;  and  he 
believed  that  that  hon.  Member  had  a 
notice  on  the  notice-book  on  the  subject. 
The  present  petitioners,  however,  com- 
plained of  a  peculiar  hardship,  and  he 
confessed,  that  until  he  heard  the  reasons 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
he  could  not  conceive  why  their  claims  for 
compensation  had  been  disallowed.  These 
Gentlemen  had  commanded  ships  belong- 
ing to  the  East-India  Company  itself. 
Now  a  regulation  had  been  adopted  by 
the  East-India  Company,  that  of  any  of 
the  ships  of  which  the  Company  itself  was 
owner  no  one  should  have  the  command 
for  more  than  five  voyages.  This  arrange- 
ment had  been  adopted  for  two  reasons — 
first,  because  it  was  understood  that  in 
that  period  a  competent  fortune  might  be 
acquired ;  and  secondly,  because  the  num- 
ber of  ships  belonging  to  the  Company 
was  so  small  that  but  for  such  an  arrange- 
ment the  junior  officers  would  have  little  | 
prospect  of  ever  being  in  command  of  one  j 
of  them.     After  making  five  voyages  in  ' 


Company's  ships  commanders  could  com- 
mand freight  ships  employed  by  the  com- 
pany. These  three  Gentlemen  not  ha- 
ving made  a  sufficient  fortune  for  their 
families  while  in  the  command  of  the 
Company's  ships,  had  felt  it  their  duty, 
and  had  actually  made  arrangements  to 
take  the  command  of  ships  freighted  by 
the  Company,  when  the  Company's  trade 
was  stopped  by  the  interference  of  the 
Legislature.  Under  such  circumstances, 
they  submitted  their  claims  for  compen- 
sation to  the  East-India  Company,  when 
to  their  great  surprise,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Company  reported  that — 

"Claims  having  been  preferred  to  maritime 
compensation  by  comnianders  who  have  com- 
pleted the  full  number  of  five  voyages  in  the 
Company's  own  service,  your  Committee  sob- 
roit  that  it  never  could  have  been  intended  to 
grant  the  compensation  to  such  commanders, 
they  having  had  the  peculiar  benefits  of  the 
Company's  own  service  for  the  whole  term 
allowed  by  the  Regulations,  and  there  not  be- 
ing a  single  case  in  which  a  commander  so 
circumstanced  has  again  gone  in  the  com- 
mand of  a  ship.  Your  Committee,  therefore, 
recommend  that,  subject  to  the  approbation  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  claims  for  this  class 
of  commanders  be  deemed  inadmissible." 

On  this  Report  of  the  Finance  Commit^ 
tee  being  presented^  the  Court  of  Directors 
disclaimed  it,  and  recommended  that  the 
claims  of  the  petitioners  to  compensation 
should  be  allowed.  Application,  however, 
being  made  to  the  Board  of  Control,  it  was 
found  that  that  board  concurred  with  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  East-India 
Company  in  refusing  the  right  of  the  pe- 
titioners to  compensation.  The  Court  of 
Directors  had  recommended  the  case  of 
the  petitioners  to  the  Board  of  Control  for 
compensation,  and  that  board  having  re- 
fused to  grant  it,  the  petitioners  had  no 
other  remoly  but  an  appeal  to  that  House. 
The  main  objection  made  to  the  claim  of 
the  petitioners  was^  that  no  one  who  had 
commanded  a  Company's  ship  for  five  voy- 
ages had  ever  continued  to  pursue  his  pro- 
fession afterwards.  But  such  was  not  the 
fact ;  and  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  act  of 
Parliament  was^  that  all  persons  who  suf- 
fered injury  by  the  termination  of  the 
Company's  trade^  should  be  liberally  com- 
pensated. The  petitioners  in  their  case, 
as  laid  before  the  Board  of  Control,  de- 
tailed facts  to  show  that  there  were  several 
instances  of  commanders,  after  five  voyages 
in  Company's  ships,  continuing  to  follow 
their  profession ;  they  gave  convincing 
proofs  that  they  had  themselv^  intended 
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to  do  so,  and  that  they  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  that  purpose ;  they  subjoined  the 
certificates  of  most  respectable  merchants 
that  they  intended  to  present  them  to  ships 
to  be  freighted  by  the  Company,  and  to 
crown  all,  they  had  subscribed  the  solemn 
declaration  required  from  all  persons  claim- 
ing compensation  that  it  had  been  their  in- 
tention to  pursue  their  profession.  In  the 
teeth  of  such  facts,  the  Board  of  Control  de. 
dded  against  their  claims.  He  should  have 
mentioned  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of 
Proprietors,  the  following  resolution  had 
been  unanimously  carried — 

'<At  a  general  Court  of  the  East-India 
Company,  the  16th  of  December,  1835^Re- 
solved  unanimously— That  according  to  the 
intention  of  this  Court  in  the  scheme  of  com- 
pensation proposed  by  them  for  their  maritime 
oflScers,  Captains  Newall,  Barrow  and  Glas9- 
pooie,  are  entitled  to  the  pension  of  200/.  per 
annum,  granted  by  this  Court  to  commanders 
generally  of  the  late  maritime  service,  who 
bad  been  in  actual  service  between  the  28th 
of  August,  1828,  and  the  28lh  of  August, 
1833,  and  that  the  Court  of  Directors  be  re- 
quested to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  paying 
the  same  accordingly." 

He  trusted,  that  even  should  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  consider  it  his  duty  to  ad- 
here to  the  decision  already  made  on  the 
sobject  by  the  Board  of  Control,  he  would 
gire  way,  should  the  feeling  of  the  House 
appear  to  be  that  the  regulation  should  not 
be  drawn  so  strictly,  but  that  it  should  be 
relaxed  a  little  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the 
petitioners. 

Mn  Oeorg  Palmer,  after  pronouncing  a 
warm  euloffium  on  the  East- India  Com- 
pany's maritime  service,  gave  his  cordial 
support  to  the  petition. 

Sir  John  Hobhouse  said,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  could 
not  rate  that  service  higher  than  he  did. 
He  also  begged  to  assure  his  hon.  Friend 
who  had  presented  the  petition,  that  it  was 
not  until  he  had  gone  through  all  the  facts 
of  the  case  most  minutely,  that  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  peti- 
tioners complained  —  that  they  were  not 
entitled  to  the  compensation  which  they 
claimed.  Having  had  notice  of  this  peti- 
tion, he  had  asain  gone  over  the  details  of 
the  case,  and  he  was  again  painfully  com- 
pelled to  pronounce  the  same  decision.  He 
could  assure  the  House  that  of  all  the 
labours  which  devolved  on  the  department 
with  which  he  was  connected,  none  were 
so  painful  as  those  which  related  to  the 
consideration  of  claims  of  this  kind  [Afar], 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  regret  he  found 


himself  compelled  by  a  sense  of  public  duty 
to  resist  the  claims  of  these  gentlemen. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  was  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  the  (  ourt  of  Directors  had 
always  regarded  the  claims  of  these  gentle- 
men favourably.  In  the  first  instance,  they 
took  the  same  view  of  the  subject  as  their 
Finance  Committee  —  namely,  that  the 
claims  of  these  gentlemen  were  inadmis- 
sible. The  Court  of  Directors  came  to  a 
resolution  to  that  effect  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1835.  It  was  true  that  in  a  few 
days  afterwards  they  changed  that  opinion, 
and  they  thought  fit  to  recommend  to  the 
then  Commissioners  for  managing  the  afiiiirs 
uf  India,  of  whom  the  hon.  Member  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Praed)  was  one,  to  consider  the 
case  of  those  officers.  The  then  Commis- 
sioners did  so,  and  Lord  Ellenborough,  after 
a  most  careful  examination  of  the  case, 
thought  fit  to  decide  that  the  claims  of 
these  officers  were  inadmissible.  He 
would  briefly  ^tate  his  reasons  for  con- 
curring in  that  decision.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  referred  to  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Proprietors,  but  that  decision 
did  not  carry,  in  hb  opinion,  much  weight 
with  it.  They  were  not  a  fit  body  to  enter- 
tain a  question  of  the  kind.  They  had  now 
no  power  over  the  revenues  of  the  Indian  em- 
pire, and  the  amount  of  their  incomes  would 
not  be  at  all  affected  by  the  decision  of  such 
claims  as  this  one  way  or  the  other.  He 
doubted  very  much  that  the  interpretation 
put  by  his  hon.  colleague  (Lord  Glenelg)  on 
the  act  of  Parliament  wascorrect.  Uethought 
that  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  strictly  speak- 
ing, had  no  right  to  discuss  questions  of 
this  kind.  He  begged  to  assure  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  that  there  was  not  a 
single  instance  where  commanders  who  had 
gone  in  Company's  ships  five  voyages  had 
afterwards  taken  up  freighted  ships.  What 
the  act  of  Parliament  intended  to  guard 
against  was,  the  infliction  of  prospective 
loss  on  any  individuals.  I'hey  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  former  circum- 
stances of  these  gentlemen;  all  that  the 
Board  of  Control  had  to  inquire  was,  whe- 
ther their  claim  could  have  a  prospective 
force.  It  was  just  possible  that  they  might 
have  again  been  called  into  service ;  but  he 
had  no  control  over  that.  They  had  derived 
all  the  advantage  they  had  a  right  to  ex. 
pect  from  employment  in  the  Com- 
pany's service,  and  being  in  possession  of 
that,  they  had  no  right  to  attempt  to  prove 
a  prospective  loss,  on  which  ground  alone 
they  had  any  claim  to  compensation.  He 
contended  that  the  argjuments  advanced  in 
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fupport  of  the  daim  were  founded  on  a 
total  mitapprehension  of  tbe  Act  of  Par* 
liament*  liis  hon.  Friend  was  quite  mis- 
taken if  he  supposed  that  Parliament  could 
exercise  anj  power  in  granting  compensa. 
tion,  or  in  any  particular  except  in  distri- 
buting it.  If  thej  were  to  undertake  the 
settlement  of  the  various  claims  which 
were  urged  by  individuals^  the  time  of  the 
House  would  be  entirely  taken  up  in  con- 
sidering them.  He  had  given  the  most 
earcful  attention  to  this  case^  as  well  as  to 
aU  that  had  oome  before  him,  and  if  he  could 
fanqr  for  a  moment^hat  injustice  had  been 
done,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  reconsider  it. 
But  he  conceived  that  Lord  EUenborough 
was  right — ^that  the  gentlemen  concerned 
had  not  proved  a  prospective  loss,  and  that 
not  having  proven  it,  they  had  no  right  to 
claim  compensation.  The  argument  pressed 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  in 
favour  of  the  daim  was»  that  other  parties 
had  received  sums  of  money,  not  as  pen- 
nons, but  gratuities,  larger  perhaps  than 
those  gentkmen  would  think  it  just  to 
claim.  He  replied,  that  he  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  scale  on  which  those  gra- 
tuities were  granted.  It  was,  in  his  opinion, 
an  extremely  improvident  one.  Any  Gen. 
tleman  who  could  prove  that  there  would 
have  been  a  certain^  of  his  being  employed 
as  captain  of  a  Company's  ship,  not  hav- 
ing been  so  previously,  was  entitled  to  a 
gratuity  of  5,000/.,  and  a  pension  of  200/. 
a*year,  that  is,  for  giving  up  his  chance  of 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  five  voy- 
ages he  was  entitled  to  what  was  equivalent 
to  7,000/.  His  hon.  Friend  admitted  that 
the  profits,  on  an  average  of  five  voyages, 
did  not  amount  to  a  great  deal  more  than 
7>000/.  He  thought  the  compensation  was 
unnecessarily  large ;  but,  comparing  it  with 
the  alleged  amount  of  profit,  certainly  no 
ground  of  complaint  could  be  advanced  by 
the  parties.  He  had  to  apologise  to  the 
House  for  entering  into  this  detail ;  but  he 
thought  he  had  made  out  such  a  case  as 
proved  he  had  eome  to  a  correct  decision, 
and  that  this  was  not  a  case  which  Parlia* 
ment  should  consider,  or  in  which  the 
House  of  Commons  ought  in  any  way  to 
reverse  the  decision  to  which  the  Comrois- 
skmem  for  Managing  the  Afilairs  of  India 
had,  af^er  due  deliberation,  arrived. 

Mr.  Robinson  said,  that  the  only  ques- 
tion was  whether  these  officers  were  or 
were  not  injured  by  the  opening  of  the 
trade  to  China.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
said,  that  they  had  brought  forward  no 
proof  of  this;  but  he  would  remind  the 


right  boo.  Baronet  that  tbe  Board  of 
Control  would  allow  no  proof  to  h% 
adduced.  The  Court  of  Proprietors  had 
admitted  the  justice  of  their  claim,  and 
that  by  an  unanimous  vote.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  was  bound  to  say  that 
he  considered  this  a  case  of  extreme 
hardship,  and  even  injustice.  They  were 
driven  to  petition  Parliament  to  interfere 
in  their  favour,  and  he  hoped  that  tbe 
House  would  see  the  justice  of  their 
claim.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  de- 
nied the  right  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors 
to  interfere;  but  he  differed  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  on  this  point,  because 
that  Court  was  one  of  the  parties  tg  the 
contract  entered  into  with  the  naval 
officers  of  the  Company,  There  were 
three  parties  to  that  contract-*the  Com* 
pany,  the  public,  and  the  Company's  ma-» 
ritime  officers.  He  was  aware  that  this 
was  not  the  time  to  argue  the  question  at 
length,  but  be  did  not  very  well  know 
what  remedy  would  be  left  to  the  officerSy 
if  the  Board  of  Control,  after  the  favour- 
able conclusion  come  to  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  which  was  confirmed  by  an 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Court  of  Proprie- 
tors, were  to  annul  those  decisions  with- 
out assigning  any  definite  reason.  Par* 
liament  having  delegated  the  distribution 
of  the  compensation  fund  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control  acting 
with  them,  those  bodies  had  exercised 
their  right  in  a  perfectly  fair  and  equit- 
able manner,  and  he  did  not  think  it  just 
that  their  sentence  should  be  reversed. 

Mr.  Praed  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  war- 
ranted the  awarding  compensation  under 
certain  regulations  laid  down  to  some 
classes  of  the  officers  of  the  East-India 
Company.  He  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  the  scale  of  compensation 
adopted  was  needlessly  profuse;  but  he 
thought  the  restriction  of  it  to  those  who 
had  served  within  the  last  five  years  was 
very  inexpedient  and  impolitic.  But  these 
regulations  were  made  before  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  came  into  office.  He  thought 
there  was  a  strong  primdfade  appearance, 
that  a  captain  who  had  made  dve  voyages  in 
the  service  of  the  East-India  Companycould 
have  no  prospective  loss  to  complain  of, 
and  such  a  person  could  not  be  regarded 
as  entitled  to  compensation  within  the 
restriction  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Qrtuty 
now  Lord  Glenelg.  It  had,  however, 
been  the  opinion  of  Lord  Ellenborough| 
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and  be  antirely  concurred  io  it,  that  the 
nik»  though  ttroD^  at  to  the  inclusion, 
was  not  strong  as  to  the  exclusion,  and 
that  it  might  be  relaxed  if  there  were  any 
ckcnmstances  affecting  a  particular  case, 
which  gave  the  individual  special  claims 
to  compensation.  His  view  of  the  opinion 
held  by  Mr.  Grant  on  this  subject  was 
this, — he  believed  that  Mr.  Grant  came 
to  a  resolution  to  compensate  all  officers 
who  might  sustain  injury  by  the  new 
arrangements  entered  into  respecting  the 
trade  to  China;  but  he  found  that  if  all 
those  who  considered  themselves  injured 
were  called  on  to  make  out  their  claims, 
the  property  of  the  Company  would  be 
wasted  to  an  indefinite  amount,  and  was 
therefore  induced  to  restrict  compensa- 
tion to  those  who  had  served  a  certain 
period*  It  was  certainly  his  opinion  that 
the  petitioners  had  made  out  a  claim 
founded  on  prospective  loss. 

Mr.  Vtrnon  Smith  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  would  allow  him  to  set  him  right 
on  one  point.  They  had  imagined  that 
in  all  they  had  done,  with  regard  to  claims 
fbr  compensation,  they  had  acted  in  com- 
plete accordance  with  the  precedents  laid 
down  by  Lord  Ellenborough.  He  contended 
that  the  Board  of  Control  had  offered  no 
objection  to  the  production  of  evidence 
in  support  of  the  claim  of  the  petitioners ; 
but  the  proofs  they  produced  were  of  a 
very  unsatisfactory  character.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Worcester  said,  that  the 
Board  of  Control  had  thrown  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  petitioners.  He  admitted 
this ;  but  he  did  not  agree  with  him  in  j 
thinking  that  they  were  not  entitled  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  claim 
which  they  considered  did  not  rest  on  any 
sufficient  ground.  He  thought  that  one 
of  the  principal  uses  of  the  Board  of 
Control  was  to  prevent  the  extravagant 
expenditure  of  the  property  of  the  East- 
India  Company.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman 
thought  they  had  acted  improperly,  he 
might  bring  their  conduct  before  Parlia- 
ment,  or  he  might,  if  he  thought  proper, 
rotroduce  a  Bill  for  altering  the  functions 
of  the  Board. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

MvviciPAL  Corporations  (Ire- 
LAHD)^LomDs'  Ambhdments — Con- 
PxmiNCS.]  The  Chancelhr  of  the  Exche* 
qner  stated,  that  a  Committee  had  been 
appointed  to  draw  up  reasons,  to  be  com- 
mmiicaliad  to  the  Lords  at  r  confereooei 


for  disagreeing  to  certain  amendments 
introduced  by  the  House  of  Lords  io  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Bill  for  Ireland. 
He  begged  to  move  that  they  be  reported. 

They  were  read  accordingly.  For  them, 
see  the  Lords,  ante  p.  676  et.  seqq. 

On  the  question  that  they  be  agreed  to, 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  hoped  it . 
would  be  distinctly  understood,  that  those 
who  did  not  wish  to  provoke  any  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  were  at  the  same  time 
not  to  be  considered  as  coinciding  with 
the  reasons.  It  was  impossible  to  urge 
any  grounds  of  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  to  the  Bill  made  by  the 
Commons,  without  provoking  a  general 
debate  on  the  point  under  discussion  the 
other  night.  A  division  might  take  place 
on  each  of  these  amendments,  especially 
as  the  reasons  had  not  been  read  at  length, 
and  he  trusted  that  it  might  be  understood, 
that  they  the  (Opposition)  dissented ;  that 
their  acquiescence  was  given  under  pro« 
test,  and  with  a  distinct  reservation  of 
their  own  opinions. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  a  similar  course  had  been  pursued  last 
year  on  the  English  Municipal  Reform  Bill, 
and  it  was  then  distinctly  understood  and 
expressly  stated,  that  the  reasons  for  dis- 
agreeing to  the  Lords'  Amendments  were 
only  the  reasonsofthe  majority, and,  there- 
fore, the  minority,  could  not  stand  in  the 
slightest  degree  pledged  to  abide  by  them. 
Many  clauses  of  the  reasons  were  not  very 
intelligible,  without  reference  to  the  Bill ; 
it  was  not  necessary  to  read  them  at  full 
length,  and  they  could  only  be  regarded 
as  the  reasons  of  those  who  agreed  to  the 
Bill  in  its  present  shape.  That  was  the 
course  pursued  on  a  former  occasion,  and 
the  one  which  would  prove  most  condu- 
cive to  the  public  convenience. 

Sir  Robert  Feel  remarked,  that  consi- 
dering the  important  charge  intrusted  to  a 
Committee,  in  drawing  up  reasons  whe« 
ther  they  were  such  as  had  no  reference  at 
all  to  the  opinions  of  the  minority  or  not, 
he  doubted,  where  that  was  the  case,  if  it 
would  be  a  good  precedent  to  establish 
that  such  a  Report  should  be  received 
without  objection.  It  was  not  right  that 
the  House,  as  a  House,  should  sanction 
such  a  proceeding,  and  it  might  mate* 
rially  increase  the  weight  of  the  reasons 
assigned,  if  it  were  known  that  they 
passed  as  those  of  the  whole  House,  and 
that  no  objection  was  offered  to  the  Report. 

Report  agrjsed  to ;  and  the  Chancellor 
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of  the  Exchequer,  with  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers were  deputed  to  demand  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Lords.  The  conference  was 
held  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
reported  that  the  managers  for  the  Com- 
mons had  delivered  to  the  managers  for 
the  Peers  the  reasons  of  the  Commons  for 
disagreeing  from  the  Peers'  amendments, 
and  had  left  with  them  the  Bill  and  its 
amendments. 

Commutation  of  Tithes  (Eng- 
land).] Lord  J.  Russell  moved,  that  the 
order  of  the  day  be  now  read  for  taking 
into  further  consideration  the  Report  on 
this  Bill. 

Sir  George  Sinclair  obsenred,  that  in 
the  orders  of  the  day  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land Bill  stood  at  the  very  head  of  the  list. 
Why  then  was  it  postponed  ?  The  House 
had  now  sat  four  months,  and  he  really 
did  think  that  a  Bill  purporting  to  be  one 
for  the  relief  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  one 
of  the  most  important  measures  that  could 

{>08sibly  be  submitted  to  the  House,  should 
ong  since  have  been  carried  to  a  conclu- 
sion. It  seemed  to  him  that  the  conduct 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  now  that  they 
were  in  power,  was  very  different  from 
what  it  had  been  when  they  sat  on  that 
(the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House ;  for 
while  there  a  great  deal  had  been  said  by 
them  about  the  impossibility  of  tranquil- 
lizing Ireland  without  a  settlement  of  the 
question  relating  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  : 
yet  week  after  week,  and  month  after 
month,  was  now  allowed  to  elapse  without 
the  measure  being  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
This  he  could  not  reconcile  with  his  ideas 
of  what  ought  to  be  a  manly,  straight- 
forward, and  statesmanlike  conduct.  The 
only  reason,  indeed,  that  he  could  possibly 
discover  as  probably  actuating  his  Ala- 
jesty's  Ministers  in  the  course  of  proceed- 
ing they  had  adopted,  was  the  fear  they 
must  necessarily  entertain  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  appropriation  clause  of  that 
measure  was  likely  to  be  received  in 
another  place.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
they  hr^d  thought  the  appropriation  clause 
a  very  convenient  millstone  to  be  launched 
from  their  catapuUa  to  break  down  the 
rampart  which  kept  them  from  the 
Treasury  benches,  but  that  they  had  at  last 
found  it  a  heavy  millstone  round  their  own 
necks.  He  trusted  that  some  day  would 
be  fixed,  on  which  the  discussion  might 
really  and  fairly  be  entered  into,  so  that 
it  might  be  ascertained  whether  the  Bill 


should  be  carried  on  or  net^  The  condaci 
of  Ministers  was  the  same  as  it  had  beefl 
during  the  former  session  when  they  car- 
ried the  appropriation  clause,  did  nothing 
whatever  in  it  until  June,  but  brought 
forward  many  other  questions,  although 
that  was  the  question  on  which  they  took 
office.  He  would  be  glad  to  know  from 
the  noble  liOrd  why  the  question  had  not 
been  brought  forward,  and  when  it  was 
likely  to  be  gone  into  ? 

Lord  JoAn  Russell:   The  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  sat  down  bad  been  dreaming 
away  his  existence,  without  paying  the 
least  attention  to  the  events  of  the  last  few 
years.     The  hon.  Member  had  said,  that 
when  out  of  office  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
had  pretended  great  anxiety  to  obtain  a 
settlement  of  the  tithe  question  in  Ireland. 
To  that  it  was  almost  superfluous  in  him 
to  reply,  that  they  had   really  felt,  and 
had  not  pretended,  that  anxiety.     For  his 
own  part,  he  had  felt  it  for  sometime  past, 
and  had  shown  it  in  1834,  when,  as  one 
of  the  King's  Ministers,  he  had  assisted 
in  preparing  a  Bill  for  that  purpose  which 
had  been  thrown  out    by  the  House  of 
Lords,  even  though  it  did  not  contain  any 
objectionable    clause     of    appropriation. 
Again,  in  1835,  Ministers,  as  soon  as  they 
had  time  to  consider  this  question,  had 
propounded   another   Bill    for  the   same 
object,  and  that  pill  too  had  been  thrown 
out  by  the  House  of  Lords.    Those  facts 
appeared  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  Member  who  seemed  to  be  in 
complete  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  those 
two  bills.     He  (Lord  J.  Russell), however, 
could    not  exclude    the   past    from  his 
memory,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
he  did  not  entertain  the  same  hopes  which 
he  formerly  entertained,   that    the    Bill 
which  he  had  proposed  for  the  settlement 
of  tithes  in  Ireland  would  be  suffered  by 
the  other  House  to  pass  into  law.     With 
regard  to  the  Bill  to    be  debated   that 
evening,  he  had  only  to  observe  that  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Bill  for  England  was 
brought  into  that  House  early  in  February 
last,  that  it  had  since  then  been  frequently 
discussed,  that  it  was  a  Bill  of  great  im- 
portance, that  it  was  a  measure  in  which 
the  interests  of  many  parties  were  mate- 
rially concerned,  and  that  it  was  one  on 
which  he  entertained  hopes  that  Parlia- 
ment would  agree,  there  being  no  such 
question  involved  in  it  as  was  involved  in 
the   Irish    Church    Bill.      He    therefore 
could  not  see  any  reason  why  this  Bill| 
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which  was  introduced  in  February  last, 
should  be  postponed  to  make  way  for  the 
Church  of  Ireland  Bill,  which  was  not  in- 
troduced till  a  month  later.  It  might 
perhaps  suit  the  convenience  of  the  hon. 
Member  better  to  have  the  Irish  Bill  dis- 
cussed that  night.  Perhaps  he  had  some 
speech  ready  cut  and  dried  for  that  Bill, 
of  which  he  was  anxious  to  deliver  him- 
self. If  that  were  the  case,  he  would 
make  no  objection  to  the  hon.  Member's 
delivering  it  upon  the  English  Tithe  Bill, 
as  it  would  probably  be  just  as  appro, 
priate  to  one  Bill  as  to  the  other. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  read. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  before  the  Bill 
was  recommitted  he  wished  to  make  a  few 
remarks  to  the  House.  He  would  remind 
the  House  that  when  this  subject  was  last 
under  consideration,  he  had  stated^  that  al. 
though  they  had  been  some  time  in  Com- 
mittee upon  it^  still  the  attendance  had 
not  been  so  numerous,  nor  had  the  sense 
of  the  House  been  so  fairly  taken  on  the 
34th  Clause,  as  to  justify  him  in  proposing 
that  the  Bill  should  pass,  without  affording 
them  an  opportunity  of  pronouncing  some 
more  decided  judgment  upon  that  par- 
ticular provision.  The  effect  of  that 
clause  was,  that  if  it  should  be  found  in 
certain  cases  that  the  amount  of  tithe 
paid,  or  the  amount  of  the  composition  for 
tithe,  was  above  seventy-five  per  cent,  on 
the  gross  value,  il  shoil!d  be  reduced  to 
seventy ;  that^  in  cases  where  it  fell  below 
sixty,  it  should  be  raised  to  seventy ;  and 
that  in  special  and  peculiar  cases  it  might 
be  fixed  at  between  sixty  and  seventy.  He 
had  since  considered  the  subject  with  a 
view  to  meet^  if  possible^  the  objections  of 
those  who  had  spoken  and  Toted  against 
this  clause  as  one  which,  in  their  opinion^ 
would  commit  a  very  great  injustice 
against  the  landowners.  The  result  of 
that  consideration  was^  that  he  gave  notice 
of  a  motion  for  the  recommittal  of  the 
Bill,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  very 
considerable  change  in  this  enactment. 
That  change  would  be  a  modification  of 
this  clause^  as  the  former  clause  was  a 
modification  of  the  33rd  Clause  originally 
proposed.  It  was  essentially  necessary 
that  that  clause  should  undergo  some  modi- 
fication,  because  it   was  evident  that  in 


(England). 


&H 


many  cases  the  sum  of  money  taken  as 
composition  fell  very  much  below  what 
ought  to  be  taken  as  its  fair  amount ;  and 
it  was  represented — with  great  justice,  as 
he  thougnt^-that  it  would  be  very  unfair 


if  persons  who  from  their  own  leniency,  or 
other  creditable  motives,  had  taken  a  small 
amount  of  composition  for  a  certain  period^ 
were  to  be  fixed  for  ever  to  that  pre- 
cise amount ;  while  others,  who  had  got 
as  high  a  rate  of  composition  as  they  pos- 
sibly could,  were  benefitted  in  proportion 
to  the  tenacity  with  which  they  had  in- 
sisted on  exacting  the  utmost  farthing. 
However,  so  much  alarm  having  been 
created  by  the  principle  he  originally  pro- 
posed to  adopt  in  the  34th  Clause,  he  now 
proposed  to  modify  it  in  a  different  man- 
ner, and  to  fix  a  limits  beyond  which  the 
tithe  should  not  be  varied  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. He  now  proposed  that  the  Com- 
missioners, upon  a  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  should  ascertain 
the  gross  value  of  the  tithe,  and  should 
have  the  power  of  raising  or  diminishing 
the  sum  to  be  paid  in  future^  with  this 
limitation — that  they  should  not  raise  or 
diminish  it  more  than  one-fifth  beyond  the 
amount  paid  for  the  last  seven  years.  He 
proposed,  likewise^  that  the  Commissioners 
should,  by  the  1st  of  Mav  next,  make  a 
report  to  his  Majesty,  wnich  diould  be 
laid  before  Parliament,  stating  what  rules 
and  regulations  thev  thought  fit  to  adopts 
according  to  which  this  amount — never 
exceeding  the  one-fifth — should  be  esti- 
mated. This  would  the  better  enable  Par- 
liament to  decide  upon  the  rule  they 
would  lay  down,  which  would  naturally  be 
founded  partly  on  the  state  of  the  different 
districts,  and  partly  on  the  proportion 
which  they  should  be  told  the  sum  taken 
bore  to  the  actual  tithe.  He  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  give  notice  that  he  should 
propose  this  clause  in  lieu  of  the  35th  :  at 
the  same  time  he  must  express  his  opinion, 
that  the  clause  he  originally  proposed  was 
founded  on  the  principles  of  justice,  and 
his  regret  that  it  had  met  with  so  little 
support  when  first  brought  forward.  The 
noble  Lord  in  conclusion  moved^  that  the 
Bill  be  recommitted. 

Mr.  Goulbum  did  not  know  whether 
the  noble  Lord  would  prefer,  that  he  should 
enter  into  the  question  now  or  in  Com- 
mittee ;  but  in  his  opinion  the  alteration 
now  proposed  was  so  completely  a  substitu- 
tion of  one  principle  for  another^  that  he 
did  not  conceive  himself,  or  any  other  hon. 
Member,  called  upon  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  proposition  without  time 
for  consideration.  The  proposition  ap- 
peared to  him  to  contain  an  entirely  new 
principle.  The  noble  Lord  said^  that  tithe 
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should  in  fiitun  \m  ntted  upon  the  averagv 
of  the  last  seven  ^eari ;  but^  said  he»  that 
would  operate  UDjustly— -it  would  be  a  tax 
oik  the  liberal  aod  a    oreniiuin   to  the 
illiberal.    He  agreed  witn  the  noble  Lord 
00  this.    The  BiU>  however^  already  pro- 
vided against  this  objection^  by  specifying 
a  sum  which  might  be  supposed  to  meet 
the  exigences  of  every  case ;  but  the  noble 
Lord  now  abandoned  that  principle  in  hit 
subsidiary  clause.    He  proposed,  that  the 
composition  should  be  estimated  from  the 
actual  value  of  the  tithe,  yet  he  now  went 
back  to  the  contrary  principle,  and  actually 
did  that  which  he  proposed  to  avoid,  en. 
cooraffiog  the    illiberal  and  taxing  the 
liberal.    This  mode  of  proceediuff  over- 
looked entirely  the  value  of  the  tiUie,  and 
went  only  upon  the  amount  actually  re- 
ceived by  the  incumbent.    This  he  con- 
ceived to  be  a  very  great  variation  from 
the  avowed  principle.    Indeed,  the  noble 
Lord  himself  seemed  to  be  sensiUe  of  the 
iooonvenience  it  might  oocasion^  and  to 
distrust  the  operation  of  the  clause  he  was 
about  to  introduce,  for  he  proposed  to  call 
on  the  Commissioners  to  report  the  rules 
and  principles  upon  which  they  proposed 
to  make  the  additions  or  deductions.    He 
confessed,  that  he  could  not  see  how  the 
Commissioners  could  possibly  make  such 
a  report.    The  subject-matter  of  it  must 
depend  upon    the  knowledge   the  Com- 
missi<mers  might  have  of  the  nature  of  the 
agreements  for  oomnosition  in  individual 
cases,  and  they  could  have  no  better  means 
of  judging  than  the  noble  Lord  himself  or 
the  House.  The  noble  Lord  said,  that  the 
arrangifment  was  necessary,  because  per- 
sons had  entered   into  compositions  with 
the  exittiag  incumbents,  on  the  faith  of 
whieh  they  had  commenced  a  course  of 
improvements.    This  he  could  understand 
as  a  reason  why   existinff  engagements 
should  not  be  interfered  wiUi ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  party  makinff  such 
an  agreement  would  make  it  for  a  &finite 
period,  either  for  the  life  of  the  incumbent 
or  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  that 
it,  would  be  most  unjust  to  make  that 
which  was  originally  the  basb  of  a  tem« 
porary  arrangement  the  foundation  for  a 
permanent  one.    He  begged  not  to  be 
understood  as  either   supporting  or  op- 
posing the  clause ;  but  it  the  noble  Lord 
did  not  afford  the  country  time  to  consider 
it  he  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  his 
own  measure,  to  the  landowner^  the  tithe- 
owner,  or  to  any  of  th^  interests  involved  i 
in  its  operation.  | 


Sir  BxAert  IngUs  mi,  that  if  he  under- 
stood the  plan  of  the  noble  Lord  correctly, 
it  was  quite  contrary  to  the  principle  on 
which  he  had  previously  proposed  to  act, 
that  was,  to  taJce  the  past  receipts  as  the 
basis  of  future  payments.  Now,  on  the 
contrary,  the  noble  Lord  proposed  to  take 
the  gross  amount  of  the  tithe,  and  to 
reduce  them  on  another  scale.  He  thought 
that  they  should  have  a  valuation  of  the 
entire  tithe-property  of  England,  as  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Cumberland  pro. 
posed,  until  which  time  the  noble  Lord 
could  scarcely  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
subject.  When  that  was  done  it  would  be 
quite  time  enough  for  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sonthwark  to  move  its  appropriation 
according  to  his  sense  of  justice  and  |m^>- 
priety.  For  his  (Sir  R.  Inglis's)  part,  he 
thought  it  should  be  kept  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  hands  of  its  present  owners, 
and  especially  not  be  given  up  as  a  bonus 
to  the  landowners. 

The  House  went  into  a  Committee  on 
the  Bill. 

The  clause  proposed  to  be  substituted 
for  the  35th  having  been  read, 
^  Mr.  Hodges  suggested,  that  as  the  clause 
involved  matters  of  a  complicated  nature 
it  would  be  much  better  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  it  until  it  had  been 
printed.  He  recommended  that  the  debate 
on  it  should  be  postponed. 

Mr.  Goulbum  Tfas  quite  incapable  of 
discussing  the  clause  with  anything  like 
satisfaction  to  himself  till  he  had  seen  it 
in  print,  and  had  had  time  to  consider 
the  probable  effect  of  it. 

Mr.  Sharv  Lefevre  thought,  that  the 
adoption  of  this  clause  would  be  a  decided 
improvement  of  the  Bill,  and  would  ma- 
terially assist  the  workini?  of  it  He  felt 
obliged  to  the  noble  Lord  for  adopting  it 
He  did  not  see  the  necessity  for  postponing 
the  discussion  of  it,  as  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  adopting  it 

Mr.  Ayshford  Sanford  approved  of  the 
principle  of  the  clause,  because  it  gave  a 
greater  discretionary  power  to  the  Com- 
missioners. 

Mr.  Goulbum  observed,  that  it  was  pro- 
bable that  the  hon.  Member  for  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  had  seen  the 
clause,  as  he  had  expressed  so  strong  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  it;  but  this  was  not 
the  case  with  the  rest  of  the  Committee. 
He  once  more  suggested  the  necessity  of 
putting  the  Committee  in  possession  of 
the  clause  with  which  they  had  to  deal. 
Ho  could  not  conceive  that  bis  propo* 
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ritioB  would  be  rtgardtd  m  uiireaion- 
tble. 

Mr.  Stamhre  said,  that  he  did  not  per* 
edve  that  there  was  any  diffieulty  in  uo* 
deretanding  the  dause^  although  he  had 
not  eeen  it.  He  thought  that  it  was 
highly  advantageous  that  it  had  been 
brought  forward.  By  means  of  it  they 
would  be  enabled  to  guard  against  much 
iojastioe>  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  inflicted. 

Viscount  Ehringtcn  hoped  the  clause 
would  be  agreed  to.  Hon.  Members  could 
state  any  dbjection  to  it  on  bringing  up 
the  Report. 

Mr.  Estcourt  objected  to  the  clause 
being  inserted  in  the  Bill  without  the 
fullest  discussion. 

Mr.  Bendi  had  no  objection  to  gire 
hrge  powers  to  the  Commissioners.  In- 
deed|  be  thought  the  clause  did  not  go  bt 
enough  in  this  respect,  for  there  were 
BMny  cases  in  which  the  Commissioners 
ought  to  hare  the  power  of  lowering  the 
commutation  beyond  the  twenty  per  cent. 
Although  most  anxious  for  the  dis. 
pesal  of  this  Bill^  which  he  considered  as 
calculated  to  do  much  good  in  the  country^ 
he  eertainly  thought  this  clause  ought 
to  be  maturely  considered  before  it  wjis 
adopted. 

Mr.  Cayley  looked  upon  the  clause  as  a 
great  improvement. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed. 

RCOIBTRATION  OF  BlBTHS  AND   MaB- 

BfAOE8.1  Lord  John  Russell  moved  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  bringing  up  the  Re- 
nort  on  the  Registration  of  Births  and 
Marriages  Bills.  The  noble  Lord  observed 
that  several  amendments  had  been  made 
in  these  Bills.  The  right  hon.  Gentle. 
man  opposite  (Mr.  Gou^urn)  opjected  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  Perhaps  the 
riffht  hon.  Gentleman  would  consent  to 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  those 
objections  on  the  third  reading. 

Mr.  Gtmlburn  was  understood  to  say 
that^  if  considered  more  convenient,  he 
should  dicuss  the  provisions  to  which  he 
objected  on  the  third  reading. 

Lord  Stanley  thought  the  House  was 
bound  to  take  into  Its  consideration  the 
situation  in  which  a  class  of  persons^  the 
parish  clerks^  would  be  placed  by  this 
Bill.  Some  of  those  persons  received  in 
fees  from  100/.  to  150/.  Now,  although  he 
could  easily  imagine  it  might  not  be  de- 
rirable  that  those  persons  should  fill  the 


offoe  of  reglstrsrs,  yet  it  might  be  pro* 
pert  when  it  could  be  eonvenfently  done, 
that  those  persons  should  fill  those  ofilces. 
He  wi»hed  to  know  whether  means  could 
not  be  taken  to  affirad  compensation  to 
those  persons? 

Lord  John  Russell  thought  that  there 
would  be  very  great  difficulty  in  providing 
a  remedy  for  the  grievances  referred  to 
by  the  noble  Lord.  Until  the  Bill  was  in 
operation  they  could  not  say  what  loss 
those  persons  would  sustain.  He  did 
not  well  know  how  clauses  for  com. 
pensation  could  be  introduced  Into  the 
Bill. 

Report  received — Bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

CHimoR  OF  EholakD.]  Lord  John 
Russell  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
Established  Church  Bill. 

8ir  Robert  IngU*  said*  hi«  olgeetion  to 
the  Bill  was,  that  it  made  the  Bishops  of 
the  Church  of  England,  instead  of  being 
great  proprietors,  stipendiaries  of  the  State* 
The  aoportionment  of  the  salaries  he  con. 
sidered  of  minor  importance.  As  he  be« 
lieved  that  any  opposition  which  he  could 
offer  to  the  present  motion  would  not  be 
in  the  slightest  degree  successful,  be 
should  content  himself  with  enterinff  hie 
protest  against  the  principle  of  the  BUI. 

Mr.  Foultsr  said,  that  this  was  a  ques-* 
tion  which  ought  to  be  completely  dist 
cussed  and  receive  the  fullest  consider^ 
ation.  The  object  to  be  obtained  was  one 
of  no  less  importance  than  the  real  efiici- 
ency  of  the  Established  Church.  He 
should  not  oppose  the  motion,  but  he 
must  express  hts  hope  that  the  noble  Lord 
would  fix  some  dav  on  which  the  question 
might  be  discussed  fully. 

Mr.  Peas$  considered  it  his  duty  to 
state,  that  it  was  intended,  when  this  Bill 
came  into  the  Committee,  to  propose  « 
provision  for  the  See  of  Durham,  previous 
to  any  portion  of  the  funds  being  set  wurl 
for  Manchester  and  other  places,  which 
were  in  a  situation  to  provide  fbr  their 
own  wants  without  abstracting  anything 
from  the  poor  See  of  Durham. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Registration  op  VoTBas-l  On  the 
Motion  of  the  Attoroey*GeneraJ,  the  Re- 
gistration of  Voters'  Bill  was  committed. 

On  the  49th  Clause, 

Mr.  W,  M*  Praed  proposed,  an 
amendment  for  the  purpose   of  allowing 
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Coansel  to  appear  in  support  of  votea  be- 
fore  the  rensing  barristers. 

Tbe  Attorney-General  opposed  the 
amendments. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  original 
clause  Ayes  68 ;  Noes  22  :  —Majority  46. 

Original  Clause  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  50>  which  gives  the  right  of 
voting  to  charitable  trustees^ 

Mr.  George  F  *  Young  proposed  as  an 
amendment,  that  no  trustee  should  be  a1. 
lowed  to  Fote  who  was  not  a  trustee  for 
property  of  the  amount  of  SOL  a  year,  and 
who  was  not  in  actual  possession  of  the 
rents  and  profits. 

Mr.  C.  Ros9  objected  to  the  clause,  on 
the  j^round  that  it  gave  the  power  of  voting 
to  charitable  trustees. 

The  Attorney 'General  supported  the 
clause.  It  was  but  just  that  all  property 
should  be  represented. 

Mr.  George  F.  Young  said,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  laid  down  by  the 
ri<^ht  hon.  Gentleman  (the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral), the  property  owned  by  females 
should  be  represented. 

The  Attorney- General  observed,  that 
the  property  possessed  by  females  was  de- 
prived of  representation,  precisely  for  the 
reason  that  property  belonging  to  minors 
and  lunatics  could  not  be  represented— 
namely,  that  from  its  very  nature  it  was 
unfit  to  have  the  privilege  of  representation 
granted  to  it.  The  property  under  the  super- 
lotendenre  of  trustees,  however,  was  capa- 
ble of  being  represented,  and  therefore  it 
was  the  object  of  the  present  clause  that  it 
should  be  represented. 

Lord  Stanley  thanked  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  for  his  illustration  respecting 
minors  and  lunatics,  as  it  appeared  to  him 
to  bear  precisely  on  the  present  clause; 
for  he  was  persuaded  that,  on  the  very 
same  ground  on  which  the  guardians  of 
the  property  of  minors  and  lunatics  should 
not  have  votes,  trustees,  to  whom  it  was 
intended  by  the  present  clause  to  give  the 
right  of  representation,  should  be  excluded 
— namely,  because  they  have  no  beneficial 
interest  whatever  to  entitle  them  to  vote. 

The  Solicitor- General  said,  that  if  the 
noble  Lord  would  look  at  the  words  of  the 
clause,  he  would  see  that  those  trustees 
only  who  exercised  a  controlling  power 
over  the  property  of  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed guardians  were  empowered  to  vote. 

Mr.  C  Ross  said,  that  the  effect  of  this 
clause  would  be,  that  nominal  charities 
would  be  creoted  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  give  a  fictitious  right 
of  voting. 


Mr.  Foster  was  in  favour  of  some  amend* 
ment  of  the  Reform  Act,  as  it  stood  at 
present,  with  reference  to  trustees^  for  he 
knew  instances  in  which  men  having  a 
trusteeship,  without  any  beneficial  interest 
whatever,  were  allowed  to  vote,  though  he, 
who  was  similarly  circumstanced,  had  his 
claim  disallowed. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  original 
question.  Ayes  44 ;  Noes  23  :  —  Ma- 
jority 21. 

On  the  question  being  again  put^  that 
the  clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill, 

Lord  Stanley  objected  to  it,  as  being  op- 
posed to  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
By  the  statute  of  William,  trustees  in 
actual  possession  were  allowed  to  vote } 
but  by  the  statute  of  Anne  which  followed^ 
no  trustees  were  allowed  to  vote  unless 
they  were  in  actual  possession  of  the  rents 
and  profits  for  their  use  and  benefit.  In 
the  Reform  Bill  there  was  one  clause  with 
regard  to  trustees  which  declared  negun 
tiveiy  that  no  person  who  was  not  in  pos- 
session of  the  rents  and  profits  should  be 
allowed  to  vote.  This  clause  did  not  cer- 
tainly say,  that  they  should  be  in  possession 
of  the  rents  and  profits  for  their  own  use 
and  benefit ;  but  by  a  subsequent  clause  ' 
it  was  distinctly  declared,  in  conformity 
with  the  statute  of  Anne,  that  no  trustee 
should  be  allowed  to  vote,  unleds  he  were 
in  posses^tion  for  his  own  use  and  benefit. 
It  was  rather  extraordinary  that  the  latter 
restrictive  clause  was  that  relied  on  by  the 
Attorney- General  as  a  justification  for  the 
change  now  proposed,  which  must  have  the 
efiTect  of  materially  enlarging  this  class  of 
voters.  He  asked  the  Committee  whether 
they  would,  in  the  face  of  the  statute  of 
Anne,  in  the  face  of  the  abuses  which  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  C.  Ross)  had  alluded  to, 
as  the  inevitable  result  of  their  sanctioning 
his  proposal : — he  asked  them  whether  they 
would  in  the  face  of  common  sense  and  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  Reform  Act,  consent 
to  the  creation  of  a  number  of  faggot  votes 
grounded  on  no  beneficial  interest  what- 
ever ?  If  this  clause  passed,  a  man  having 
6ol,  a  year  out  of  a  school  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  make  two  or  three 
trustees,  and  they  would  thereby  be  en- 
titled to  vote  for  Members  of  counties,  they 
having  no  direct  beneficial  interest  in  tbe 
property.  He  called  upon  the  Committee 
to  reiect  the  clause.  . 

The  Attor ney- General  saidfthht  the  noble 
Lord  happened  to  dififer  in  his  opinion  of 
the  right  of  a  trustee  to  vote  under  the 
Reform  Bill  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
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King^s  Bench.  He  had  himaelf  heard  the 
Chief  Justice  declare,  in  the  case  of  the 
pariah  of  Mary-la-bonne^inwhich  aquestion 
as  to  the  right  of  trastees  to  vote  arose, 
that  under  the  Reform  Bill  a  trustee  had 
the  right  of  voting.  And  any  judge  in 
England  might,  he  thought,  have  expressed 
the  same  opinion.  Before  the  Reform  Bill 
passed  trustees  in  possession  had,  under 
the  Act  of  William,  the  right  of  voting, 
f  Lord  Stanley :  But  what  do  you  say  to 
the  statute  of  Anne?^  He  did  not 
mean  to  pass  over  the  statute  of  Anne. 
But  under  the  statute  of  William  trus- 
tees in  possession  were  considered  to  be 
entitled  to  vote.  Then  came  the  sta- 
tute  of  Anne>  which  declared  nobody 
entitled  to  vote  unless  he  were  in 
possession  of  the  rents  and  profits  for  his 
own  use  and  benefit.  A  doubt  existed 
whether  the  statute  of  William  was  re« 
pealed  by  that  of  Anne  ;  and  then  came 
the  Reform  Bill,  in  which  was  inserted  the 
statute  of  William  in  tatidem  verbis.  When, 
therefore,  that  statute  was  expressly  re- 
enacted  in  law,  how  could  the  noble  Lord 
argue  that  it  was  repealed  by  the  Reform 
Act?  By  a  subsequent  clause  of  the 
Reform  Act,  however,  it  was  declared  that 
trustees  were  not  entitled  to  vote  unless 
they  held  for  their  own  use  and  benefit. 
Taking  this  clause  by  itself,  trustees  cer. 
tainly  appeared  to  be  excluded  from  the 
right  of  voting  5  but  considering  the  two 
clauses  together,  it  did  appear  to  be  a 
reasonable  construction,  that  when  the 
trustee  was  in  possession  as  a  mere  receiver 
he  should  not  have  the  power  of  voting ; 
but  that,  where  he  was  intrusted  with  a  dis- 
cretionary power  over  the  rents  and  profits, 
his  claim  should  be  admitted,  because  sub 
modo  he  had  a  beneficial  interest  in  the 
property.  That  interpretation  of  the  Act 
appearing  to  receive  the  most  general  ap- 
proval he  had  embodied  it  in  the  present 
clause,  which  he  trusted  would  be  approved 
of  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Praed  contended,  that  unless,  as 
argued  by  the  Attorney-General,  the 
words  **  for  his  own  use"  included  trustees 
having  a  regulation  or  control  over  the 
trust  funds,  the  objection  taken  by  the 
noble  Lord  was  not  removed.  He  should 
certainly  take  the  opinion  of  the  Commit- 
tee upon  the  point. 

Lord  John  Russell  observed,  that  the 
object  of  the  26ih  Clause  of  the  Reform 
Bill  was  to  place  the  law  in  regard  to  trus- 
tees in  the  same  state  as  it  was  placed  by 
the  Act  of  William  3rd. 
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Mr.  W.  Miles  was  of  opinion  that  the 
bondjide  administrator  of  a  charitable  be- 
quest had  a  valid  claim  to  vote. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question 
that  the  clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill — 
Ayes  90  ;  Noes  60 ;  Majority  40. 

Clause  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

On  Clause  52, 

Mr.  Praed  moved,  that  it  be  omitted. 
He  objected  to  it  on  two  grounds  ;  first, 
as  an  infring^ement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Reform  Bill  :  and,  secondly,  as  a  dis- 
franchising clause  introduced  into  a  Bill 
of  which  the  title  and  preamble  were  of  an 
enfranchising  nature.  The  clause  of  the 
Reform  Bill  which  the  clause  before  the 
Committee  went  to  repeal,  was  one  intro- 
duced by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  on  its 
being  sent  down  from  that  House,  the 
noble  Lord  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kilkenny  both  expressed  their  approval  of 
it.  Unless,  therefore,  it  could  be  shown 
that  it  had  operated  prejudicially,  the 
House  would  be  stultifying  its  own  pro- 
ceedings by  repealing  the  clause.  The 
only  ground  of  objection  which,  he  be- 
lieved, could  be  found  to  the  class  of  vo- 
ters now  proposed  to  be  disfranchised  was, 
that  they  were  unfavourable  to  the  present 
Government.  That,  however,  was  not  a  valid 
ground,  or  one  which  the  Legislature  could 
entertain.  His  objection,  however,  ex- 
tended as  well  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
clause  was  introduced,  as  to  the  matter 
it  contained.  If  it  was  found  necessary 
to  meddle  with  the  Reform  Bill,  it  ought 
to  be  done  openly,  and  the  necessity  ought 
to  be  stated  in  the  preamble.  The  mea- 
sure before  the  House  was  entitled,  "  A 
Bill  for  the  more  effectual  registration  of 
persons  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of 
Members  to  serve  in  Parliament,  and  its 
preamble  was  of  a  similar  enfranchising 
character.  How,  then,  was  a  voter  to 
know  that,  by  a  disfranchising  clause 
smuggled  into  the  centre  of  it,  his  right  of 
voting  was  taken  away?  He  should  cer- 
tainly take  the  sense  of  the  Committee 
upon  the  question. 

Sir  Harry  Verney  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  the  clause  of  the  Reform  Bill 
proposed  to  be  repealed  was  introduced 
into  it  by  mistake,  and  Ministers  had  pro- 
perly availed  themselves  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  destroy  its  operation. 

Mr.  Ewart  considered,  that  the  clause 
proposed  to  be  omitted,  so  far  from  being 
an  infringement  of  the  Reform  Bill,  was 
in  strict  conformity  with  its  principles. 
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The  Committee  divided  on  the  question 
thtt  the  deufe  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 
Ayes  86  ;  Noes  44;  Majority  42. 

Clause  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill.  Clauses 
to  the  67th  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed  :  Committee  to  sit 
again. 

HOUSE   OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  June  20,  1836. 

lInniTXB.3  Bins.  Rend*  third  tinie:--Judkial  lUtlSor 
tioot'  (SooUand).— Read  •  flnt  time:— Punubment  of 
OfRenoes  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Fetidons  praented.  By  wveral  Nobls  Losm,  from  the 
DiHMten  of  Taiiout  Plaoea,  for-Rdief  from  Church 
Ratei.— By  the  Duke  of  Clbtblamd,  from  Sunderlaod, 
for  the  Removal  of  Jewish  Civil  DiublUties.— By  the  Earl 
of  Clabb,  from  tfie  BafCpIadia  Company,  for  the  Equal- 
Intioii  of  the  Dutiea  on  Bait  and  Wett-India  Produce.^ 
•^By  the  Earl  of  Wuvchilsba,  from  Canterbury,  againit 
the  Commom^  Amendment  to  the  Municipal  BUI  for  Ire- 
land.—By  Lad  AsiwimToir,  fkom  Poaom  la  Upper  and 
Lamr  Canada,  agalnat  any  Alteratkm  in  the  Timber 
Dutie8.->By  the  Earl  of  Aurobbn.  fhim  the  Lord 
ProToet  and  MagUtrates  of  Edinboigh,  against  the  Uni« 
▼enltii^  (SootiiBd)  Bin. 

Tub  Post-Officb.]  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  would  commence  the  very  few 
ohser^tions  with  which  he  had  to  trouble 
their  Lordships  on  the  subject  of  the  Post 
Office,  in  pursuance  of  his  notice,  by 
assuring  ihem  that  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  make  the  slightest  attack  either  upon 
the  present  Commissioners,  the  former 
Commitsioners,  or  any  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  might  at  any  time  have  dele- 
gated their  authority.  He  brought  forward 
the  question  now,  because  he  felt  that  if  he 
delayed  it  until  the  measure  for  the  new 
regulation  of  the  Post  Office  came  before 
their  Lordships,  and  then  moved  that  the 
Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  he 
should  lay  himself  open  to  ihe  imputation 
of  wtslting  to  get  rid  of  the  measure  by  a 
side-wind.  He  now  gave  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  the  power,  before  they  proceeded 
with  a  measure  which  he  was  persuaded 
would  be  most  prejudicial  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  tiie  country,  of  moving  that  it  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  If  they 
would  do  so,  and  if  before  that  Select  Com- 
mittee they  could  prove  to  him  that  it 
would  not  be  attended  with  danger  to  the 
manufacturing,  commercial,  and  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  country,  he  would 
withdraw  his  opposition.  Ever  since  he 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
the  Post  Office  he  had  always  held  the 
opinion  that  the  idea  of  abolishing  the 
office  of  Postmaster-General,  and  appoint- 
ing Commissioners  in  his  stead,  was  wild 


and  visionary.    It  was  due  to  the  public 
that  they  should  have  some  person  at  the 
head  of  that  department,  who  was  respon* 
sible  for  the  discharge  of  the  functions 
intrusted  to  him.    What  said  the  Commis- 
sioners on  this  point  1     What  reasons  did 
they  assign  for  the  change  ?    Why  they 
set  out  by  saying,  <<  We  have  had  under 
our    consideration   the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  Post  Office,  and  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  propose  any  substantive  alteration  in 
the  number  of  clerks,  the  present  mode  of 
conducting  the  business,  or  any  of  the 
complicated  machinery  of  the  department, 
without  in  fact  placing  ourselves  in  the 
situation    of   the    Postmaster  -  General.*^ 
The  Commissioners,  in  fact,  acknowledged 
that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  whole  de- 
tails of  the  establishment,  and  because 
they  were  so,  they  recommended  the  de- 
struction of  the  present  mode,  and  a  sub- 
stitution of  another  mode  of  management. 
One  of  their  grounds  for  recommending 
the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Postmaster- 
General  was,  that  the  duties  of  it  generally 
devolved   on  the  Secretary.      Well,  but 
whose  fault  was  that  ?    When  the  Govern- 
ment appointed  a  Postmaster-General,  let 
them  take  a  pledge  from  him  that  he  would 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  in  person, 
and  if  he  did  not,  let  them  do  their  duty 
and  recommend  his  Majesty  to  discharge 
a  person  who  disgraced  the  office  he  held. 
Their  Lordships  must  feel  themselves  justi- 
fied in  demanding  some  evidence  on  this 
point,  before  consenting  to  the  abolition  of 
the  office  of  Postmaster-General.     There 
were  sixty  pages  of  evidence  certainly,  but  of 
those  sixty,  forty  had  been  taken  prior  to  the 
year  1827,  and  the  whole  department  was 
remodelled  in  1830.     In  addition  to  which 
there  was  throughout  the  whole  this  singu- 
lar inadvertency^-no  one  witness  was  asked 
his  opinion  of  the  proposed  change,  or 
even  whether  he  thought  any  change  ne- 
cessary.    If  the  Commissioners  could  not 
inquire  into  the  details  of  the  office  without 
putting  themselves  in  the  situation  of  the 
Postmaster-General,  why,  at  least,  could 
they  not  have  given  the  House  the  Post- 
master-General's evidence?     There  was 
not  a  word  from  him ;  there  was  no  know- 
ing from  the  Report  whether  he  concurred 
in  the  propriety  of  the  proposed  change  or 
not.     He  submitted,  that  the  House  had  a 
right  to  call  for  the  evidence  of  the  Post* 
master-General  before  they  proceeded  fur* 
ther.    The  Commissioners- recofnmeiide4 
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ft  Bowd  of  two  peipetnal  CommiMiontrSf 
and  one  respoosible  chief  in  Parltament. 
Tb#y  then  8aid^  that  all  letters  of  great 
importance  were  to  be  signed  by  the  whole 
three.  He  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  did 
Bot  otnect  to  the  three  Commissioners 
being  forced  to  sign  every  letter,  bat  at 
the  same  time  he  thought  it  would  be  just 
ai  satisfactory  to  the  public  to  have  the 
signature  of  the  Postmaster-General.  The 
Commissfonera  did  not  say  in  what  respect 
the  appomtment  of  the  Commissioners 
would  benefit  the  department,  but  he 
could  tell  his  noble  Friend  in  one  moment 
how  to  make  the  department  popular. 
The  secret  was  this.  It  ought  not  to  be 
considered  so  much  in  the  light  of  a 
revenue  board,  but  the  Postmaster- Gene- 
ral OQght  to  be  allowed  to  spend  more 
money  in  increasing  the  advantages  de- 
rivable from  the  Post*office.  In  the  evi- 
dence he  had  given  before  the  Commis- 
sioners,  he  had  told  them,  that  if  the  rates 
of  postage  were  reduced,  he  had  no  doubt 
the  revenue  of  the  Post*office  would  be 
hdcreased.  Thirre  were  many  other  points 
m  which  the  Postmaster-General  might 
make  a  sacrifice  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  the  public*  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  however,  would  not  allow  him 
to  do  so,  because  he  wanted  the  money. 
Was  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
would  be  a  whit  more  good-natured  to  the 
three  Commissioners,  than  to  the  Post- 
master-General ?  Supposing  the  proposed 
Board  were  constituted,  the  chief  would 
have  to  go  out  of  office  with  every  Admi- 
Btatration.  The  Postmaster-General  at 
least  had  the  power  of  ordering  things  to 
be  done,  even  supposing  he  delegated  his 
authority  to  the  Secretary,  which  he  (the 
Duke  of  Richmond)  denied,  while  this  new 
chief  would  be  under  the  complete  control 
of  the  two  perpetnal  Commissioners,  from 
whom  he  might  always  disagree:  He 
most  assert  that  there  was  no  authority 
lor  the  proposed  change.  The  Finance 
Committee  of  1827  had  merely  said  it  was 
questionable  whether  some  such  Board 
night  not  be  advantageously  constituted ; 
but  the  Finance  Committee  of  1817  was 
decidedly  opposed  to  any  such  Board.  He 
agreed  with  that  Committee  that  it  would 
he  dangerous  to  remodel  this  office  without 
mquiry;  and  he  contended  that  there  was 
BO  ground  whatever  to  justify  their  Lord- 
ships in  eifectiag  a  change  of  this  import«^ 
ance.  When  be  remind^  their  Lordships 
that  a  great  machine  like  the  Post-<^ce 


afiected  every  interest,  mannfiscturing, 
agricultural,  and  commercial,  and  was  in« 
timately  connected  with  the  comforts,  the 
feelings,  and  the  well-being  of  every  man 
in  the  community,  he  need  not  recommend 
them  to  proceed  with  caution  and  delibe- 
ration. He  would  give  his  noble  Friends 
notice,  that  when  the  Bill  for  the  regulation 
of  the  Post-office  reached  that  House,  he 
should  move,  that  it  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  wholly  dissatisfied  as  he  was 
with  the  evidence  on  which  it  was  founded. 
Viscount  Duncannon  would  oppose  any 
such  motion,  even  if  he  stood  alone  in 
doing  so.  Three  Commissions  on  the  sub- 
ject had  been  already  appointed,  and  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  referring  it  to 
a  Select  Committee  now,  would  only  be  in 
effect  postponing  any  measure  for  the  re- 
construction of  the  Post-office  for  an  inde« 
finite  period.  After  taking  the  evidence 
of  the  Secretary,  the  Commissioners  had 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  they  had 
entered  further  into  the  details  of  the 
Post-office,  they  would  have  neglected 
objects  of  the  utmost  importance,  such  as 
the  mail-coach  contracts,  the  steam-packet 
establishment,  the  communication  by  letter 
with  other  countries,  and  other  points 
which  they  had  now  under  their  considera- 
tion. For  himself,  he  must  say,  that  the 
opinion  he  entertained  on  this  subject  in 
July  last  was  strengthened  in  a'  tenfold 
degree  by  the  evidence  which  the  Commis- 
sioners had  appended  to  their  last  Report. 
The  evidence  given  by  the  Secretary  him  - 
self,  proved  that  he  was  the  only  person 
who  had  discharged  the  functions  of  the 
Postmaster-General  up  to  the  noble  Duke's 
time.  He  stated,  that  he  always  exercised 
his  judgment  as  to  the  business  which  he 
should  lay  before  the  Postmaster-General, 
and  that  during  his  absence  he  was  the 
responsible  party.  His  noble  Friend  had 
said,  that  the  chief  would  change  with 
every  Administration,  and  would  be  out- 
voted by  the  other  Commissioners.  He 
could  only  say,  Uiat  this  was  not  the  case 
in  other  Boards,  similarly  constituted,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  The  examina- 
tion before  the  Commissioners  had  been 
carried  on  with  the  most  anxious  wish  to 
obtain  every  information  on  the  subject. 
Their  Lordships  would  perceive  by  the 
statement  contained  in  the  Sixth  Report, 
that  every  packet  on  the  Holyhead  station 
had  been  on  fire  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year  in  their  passage  across^—some  move 
than  ODce,  and  that  there  were  no  means 
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for  exttngaishing  the  fire.  On  the  whole, 
he  feit  that  their  Lordships  would  consider 
it  to  be  most  unwise  to  postpone  any 
legislative  measure  on  this  subject,  by  the 
ioterrention  of  a  Committee  of  Inquiry. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  wished  to  ask 
his  noble  Friend,  whether  he  did  not  know 
tha  at  ths  moment  the  packets  were 
tra  sferredto  the  Admiralty  ?  Did  not 
his  noble  Friend  know,  that  it  might  be 
donewithout  a  Bill ;  that  it  required  only 
an  order  of  the  Treasury  to  make  the 
transfer ;  and  he  should  not  be  surprised 
if  the  transfer  had  already  been  made.  It 
was  objected  that  this  country  had  lost 
4,000/.  a-year  by  the  packets  sailing  too 
early  for  the  passengers.  He  remembered 
telling  his  noble  Friend,  the  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  that  if  he  agreed 
to  the  treaty  with  France,  there  would  be 
a  loss  of  4,000/.  a-year;  but  his  answer 
was,  that  he  (the  Duke  of  Richmond) 
ought  to  look  to  the  great  advantage  which 
would  accrue  to  the  commerce  of  this 
country  by  the  merchants  obtaining  their 
letters  at  a  much  earlier  period ;  and 
therefore  the  Government  ought  not  to 
compete  with  private  packets  in  conveying 
passengers.  His  noble  Friend  had  spoken 
of  the  great  loss  sustained  by  this  change ; 
but  he  ought  on  the  other  hand  to  take 
into  account  the  gain  by  accelerating  our 
commercial  intercourse.  But  what  did  his 
noble  Friend  mean  by  loss  ?  It  appeared 
by  the  Appendix  A..  No.  27,  that  the  total 
gain  in  one  year  pievious  to  the  alteration 
was  315/.  lU.,  and  that  the  total  loss 
during  the  first  three  after  the  treaty  was 
I55,272/.5«.,being  an  average  loss  of  about 
45,000/.  a-year.  Now  suppose  they  had 
taken  the  packets  by  contract,  what  would 
have  been  the  loss  ?  During  the  three 
years  of  his  experience  of  the  change  of 
system,  the  loss  had  been  for  the  first  year 
18,059/.;  the  next  year,  21,612/.;  and 
the  third  year,  17,000/,  making  an  average 
loss  of  19,000/.  a-year.  But  could  his 
noble  Friend  expect  that  his  letters  could 
be  carried  for  nothing?  With  respect  to 
the  charge  of  peculation  at  Holyhead,  the 
Postmaster-General  or  the  Admiralty  ought 
to  institute  an  inquiry  who  were  the  guilty 
parties,  and  when  discovered,  they  ought 
to  be  punished.  When  he  was  in  office 
be  had  intended  to  have  gone  to  Holyhead 
and  made  an  inspection  there;  but  the 
reason  he  deferred  doing  so  was,  that  it 
was  every  day  expected  the  Government 
would  come  to  some  decision  with  respect 


to  the  transference  of  the  packets  to  the 
Admiralty.  The  Commissioners  in  their 
Report  stated,  that  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty ought  to  regulate  the  salaries  of 
the  officers  in  the  Post-office  steam-packet 
service.  It  was  also  his  opinion  that  they 
ought  to  do  so.  At  present  the  pay  of 
those  officers  was  not  on  a  footing  exactly 
such  as  their  Lordships  would  approve. 
The  captains  had  145/.  a-year  ordinary 
pay;  but  then  they  were  allowed  freight, 
and  what  profit  they  could  make  by  en- 
tertaining the  passengers.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  a  good  system  to  make  officers 
of  the  navy  keepers  of  hotels ;  and  one 
great  benefit  which  would  be  derived  from 
putting  the  Post-office  packets  under  the 
Admiralty,  he  expected,  would  be  a  change 
in  this  respect,  by  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Admiralty  to  the  matter. 

Viscount  Duncannon  repeated  his  opin- 
ion, that  no  further  inquiry  was  necessary 
as  to  the  charge  of  peculation.  The  per- 
son  who  had  made  the  inquiry  had  taken 
the  best  means  he  could  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  charge  of 
peculation  in  coals,  but  also  with  respect 
to  iron  and  to  oil.  This  person  was  con- 
tradicted by  the  resident  at  Holyhead,  but 
in  every  case  he  made  good  his  charge. 

The  Marquess  of  Wesimeath  thought 
that  a  case  of  misconduct  and  peculation 
had  been  made  out,  with  regard  to  the 
Holyhead  station  alone,  sufficient  to  make 
the  public  anxious  to  have  at  least  as  much 
efficiency  displayed  in  that  department,  as 
was  the  case  when  the  noble  Duke  (Rich- 
mond) was  Postmaster  -  General.  He 
could  corroborate  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Viscount  as  to  the  facts  arising  out 
of  the  evidence ;  and  if  a  Committee  should 
be  applied  for,  by  which  another  delay 
would  occur  in  remedying  the  present  de- 
fective system,  he  certainly  should  oppose 
it.  He  wished  to  ask  the  noble  Earl  op- 
posite, whether  the  appomtment  of  Capt. 
Bevis  was  not  at  the  instance  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury. 

The  Earl  of  Mmto  knew  nothing  of  the 
circumstance  mentioned  by  the  noble 
Marquess. 

The  Earl  of  Lichfield  said,  that  he  ap* 
pointed  Captain  Bevis  from  the  Milford 
station  to  Holyhead,  previous  to  any  re- 
commendation from  the  Treasury.  He 
did  so,  because  the  Post-office  ¥^uld 
otherwise  have  been  without  an  agent  at 
the  latter  station.  Captain  Bevis  was  an 
officer  of  experience  in  the  navy,  and  one 
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whom  he  thought  a  most  proper  penon  for 
the  appoiotment  in  question.  On  receiv- 
ing the  recommendation  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  he  informed  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  of  the  appointment  he  had 
made,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his 
entire  conviction  of  Captain  Bevis's  perfect 
competency  to  fill  tlie  situation.  The  ex* 
perience  he  had  since  had  of  the  conduct 
of  Captain  Bevis  at  Holyhead  fully  satis- 
fied him  that  he  was  perfectly  right  in 
making  that  appointment. 

Lord  Ashburion  had  long  had  a  strong 
impression  on  his  mind  that  some  altera- 
tion in  the  system  of  the  Post-office  de- 
partment was  necessary.  He  believed 
that  the  noble  Duke  (Richmond)  was 
almost  the  first  Postmaster- General  who 
could  be  said  to  have  looked  into  the  de- 
tails of  that  department.  If  any  measure 
should  be  brought  forward  for  altering  the 
organisation  of  the  system,  he  should  cer- 
tainly give  it  his  support.  The  great  and 
leading  error  in  the  Post-office  establish- 
ment of  this  country  was,  that  it  was  made 
a  source  of  revenue  to  the  State.  This 
was  tlje  only  country  in  Europe  where 
impediments  were  thrown  in  the  way  of 
commercial  intercommunication  by  finan- 
cial exactions.  He  was  perfectly  well 
aware  that  during  the  war  the  Minister 
required  every  means  by  which  to  obtain  a 
revenue,  and  that  since  the  war,  the  de- 
mands for  a  reduction  of  taxes  of  various 
descriptions  had  been  so  pressing,  that  it 
wai  not  to  be  expected  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  voluntarily  relinquish 
a  tax  against  which  no  serious  and  earnest 
complaint  had  been  raised.  But  what 
surprised  him  was,  that  in  a  commercial 
country  like  this,  and  in  a  country  too 
where  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  was  so 
strongly  advocated,  such  a  serious  check 
upon  the  intercourse  between  this  country 
and  foreign  nations  should  have  been 
suffered  so  long  to  exist.  It  was  a  perfect 
anomaly,  that  on  an  expenditure  of  not 
more  than  500,000/.  a-year,  a  tax  should 
be  raised  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  a 
million  and  a  half.  What  would  be  thought 
of  a  tax  upon  verbal  communications,  or 
commercial  transactions  in  the  same  town  ? 
and  yet  in  principle,  a  tax  upon  the  cor- 
respondence between  commercial  men  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  beyond  the 
necessary  revenue  to  defray  the  expense  of 
conveyance,  was  precisely  the  same  thing. 

Lewd  Wallace  concurred  most  cordially 
in  the  principle  of  the  measure  intended  to 
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be  brought  forward  by  the  noble  Viscount 
(Duncannon).  He  anticipated  great  advan- 
tages from  the  substitution  of  a  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  a  single  Postmaster-Ge. 
neral.  He  did  not  see  any  reason  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  make  further 
inquiry  on  this  subject.  They  had  the  Re- 
ports of  several  Commissions^  composed  of 
persons  connected  with  all  parties ;  and  every 
one  coming  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the 
desirableness  of  substituting  a  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  the  presen  t  system.  For,  not- 
withstanding what  the  noble  Duke  had  said 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  1817,  he  (Lord  Wallace)  still  must  claim 
the  authority  of  that  Report  in  favour  of 
the  view  which  he  took  of  the  subject  It 
was  true,  that  Committee  did  not  recommend 
the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Commission- 
ers to  be  constituted  like  the  existing  reve- 
nue boards,  but  they  were  of  opinion  that 
it  would  not  be  advisable  permanently  to 
leave  the  office  of  Postmaster-General  in 
the  possession  of  a  single  individual.  If 
there  ever  was  a  question  on  which  it  did 
not  seem  necessary  that  there  should  be  any 
further  inquiry,  it  was  the  very  one  which 
their  Lordships  were  then  discussing. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  that  it  cer- 
tainly appeared  by  the  evidence  that  there 
had  been  great  negligence  and  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  agents  at  the  Dover  and 
Holyhead  stations,  and  that  if  he  had  been 
Postmaster- General,  he  should  have  re- 
moved those  parties.  But  that  was  not  a 
sufficient  ground  for  altering  the  present 
system.  It  was  quite  clear  that  the  pack- 
ets were  to  be  transfened  to  the  Admiralty, 
therefore  all  the  arguments  deduced  from 
the  sixth  Report  in  favour  of  the  intended 
measure  must  go  for  nothing.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  thought  it  but  fair  to  give  his 
noble  Friend  notice,  that  when  the  BiU  he 
was  about  to  introduce  should  come  before 
their  Lordships,  he  (the  Duke  of  Richmond) 
should  move,  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
fifth  Report  should  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  and  he  should  certainly  take 
the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it. 

The  conversation  termmated. 

HOUSE  OF  pOMMONS, 
Monday,  June  20, 1836. 

MiNirriB.]  BUli.  Retd  a  lint  tiine:^Hone  P»tro]«; 
Bills  of  Exchange;  and  Entailed  Eitatet  (SooUand).^ 
Read  a  second  time :— Copyright  (IreIand).~Read  a  third 
time: — Highway  Rates. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Captain  F.  Bsrxblby,  ftom 
Gloucester,  for  Rerislon  of  the  Criminal  Code.— By  several 
Mrm BBRB,  from  various  Places,  tar  placing  Retailers  o€ 
Beer  on  the  mbm  footing  m  Lloewcd  Yktaallfri.^By  Mr. 
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migbt  iM  thtt  anxiety  of  the  Diuenleny 
they  could  not  have  been  in  doubt  as  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Gofernment.  Two 
years  ago  Lord  Althorp  brought  in  a  Bill 
on  the  subject,  in  which  the  principle  was 
declared  that  Church-ratet  should  not 
be  abolished  unless  the  State  provided  a 
substitute.  He  had  never  said  anything 
inconsistent  with  that  principle,  or  at  least 
anything  to  lead  the  Dissenters  to  suppose 
that  Ministers  meant  to  abolish  Churoh- 
rates  without  an  equivalent,  or  that  such 
an  equivalent  was  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
venues of  the  Church.  To  that  principle 
he  had  adhered,  and  to  it  he  intended  to 
adhere.  On  various  occasions  he  had  ex- 
plained his  views  to  the  Dissenters,  and 
they  were  satisfied  that  be  did  not  mean 
to  bring  forward  any  Bill  that  would  ac- 
complish their  wishes.  He  did  not  believe, 
therefore,  that  they  were  at  all  anxious 
that  any  measure  should  be  introduced. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  as  far  as  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  wishes  of  the  Dis- 
senters, they  never  would  agree  that 
Church-rates  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
general  revenues  of  the  country.  Means 
to  pay  them  ought  to  be  found  in  the 
sinecure  revenues  of  some  of  the  deans  and 
chapters. 

Lord  John  Russell  remarked,  that  that 
was  a  question  upon  which  the  House  had 
not  yet  come  to  any  decision. 


Jamm  OtWAL^  ttcm  the  Btktn  ana  FtedMCi.  Gkwgow, 
for  Munidptl  Corporatiooi'  (ScoUand)  Bill ;  and  by  Uie 
ATTORNCr-OsHaiUL,  from  B«reral  Plaea,  against  the 
BUU^By  aeveral  Hon.  Mkmbim,  fttm  varioot  PImm, 
againat  the  FaotorM'  Act  ArotDdment  BUL>-By  several 
How.  MsMBBiia,  from  various  Plaoes«  against  Turnpike 
Trusts'  Consolidation  BIO. — By  Mr.  Hindlst-  and  the 
■  ArroaMair-GsNaiui.,  from  Edinburgh  and  AShton-upoo- 
Hae,  for  Renu>Tal  of  Jewish  CivU  DisabUities^By  Mr. 
Colli  CR,  and  Mr.  .Sergeant  Jackson,  firom  Torqua  and 
Templemaztln,  for  a  Lord's  Day  Bill.— By  several  Hon. 
MtMBBM,  ftom  various  Plaees,  for  AboUdon  of  Church 
Ratas.— By  several  Hon.  MaMBSRS,  ftom  various  Places, 
prayhig  the  House  to  Adhere  to  the  Provisions  of  the 
Munldpal  Corporatiomr  (Ireland)  Bill.— By  Mi^}or  Mao- 
vahaha,  from  several  Places  In  Ireland,  for  the  Abolition 
or  Tithes  (Ireland).— By  several  Hun.  Mkmbbrs,  from 
various  Places,  for  Repeal  of  the  Duty  <m  Newipaper 
Stampe. — By  Sir  Eardlsy  Wilmot  and  Mr.  Humi,  from 
feveral  Paper  Stainers  in  London,  for  Repeal  of  the  Duty 
on  Stained  Paper.-— By  Sir  R.  Paloravc,  from  Ballynuve, 
against  the  Sale  oC  Spirits  by  Grocers^-  By  Mr.  W.  S. 
O'BatBN.  from  Dury  and  Ballindon,  for  the  Introduction 
Of  Poor-Laws  Into  Ireland.— By  Mr.  Mackinnon,  from 
Matylabona,  against  Inteifoting  with  the  House  of  Lords. 

Church  Rates.]  Lord  Stanley  hesfged 
to  ask  the  noble  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
Ministers  to  bring  forward  this  Session  a 
measure  on  the  subject  of  Church-rates? 

Lord  John  Russell  replied,  that  it  must 
depend  upon  the  progress  of  other  Bills, 
and  upon  the  decision  the  House  should 
come  to  on  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
Church  Commissioners  for  appropriating 
part  of  the  Church  revenue  not  absolutely 
wanted,  and  now  devoted  to  sinecures. 
The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  had  not 
yet  been  presented,  and  he  would  take 
this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  he  did  not 
think  he  should  be  able  to  introduce  a 
measure  on  the  important  question  of 
Church-rates  in  the  present  Session.  At 
the  same  time  he  begged  to  declare  that 
his  opinion  remained  unchanged ;  that  by 
means  of  Church-rates,  or  in  some  other 
way,  it  was  expedient  that  the  State 
should  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  churches.  If  a  Bill  were  not 
brought  in  this  Session  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  not  to  delay  it  beyond 
next  Session,  and  if  it  could  be  proceeded 
with  instantly  it  would  not  be  very  possible 
to  vote  any  sum  for  the  purpose  in  this 
Session,  so  that  a  remedy  would  not  be 
much,  if  at  all,  delayed  by  deferring  it  to 
another  year. 

Mr.  Hume  referred  to  the  anxiety  felt 
out  of  doors,  especially  by  the  Dissenters 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  on  this  ques- 
tion. Although  they  did  not  wish  incon- 
veniently to  hurry  the  Oovernroent,  they 
expected  to  be  told  frankly  and  clearly 
what  course  was  intended  to  be  taken. 

Lord  John  Russell^  added  that  whatever 


Stamp  Duty  on  Newspapers.]  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Stamp  and 
Excise  Acts. 
The  Speaker  having  quitted  the  ChatTi 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  on  a  former  day  he  had  generally 
stated  his  views  as  to  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  newspaper  stamps;  subsequently 
the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  North- 
amptonshire, had  expressed  his  intentioD 
to  substitute  a  partial  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  soap.  He  had  then  promised 
that  the  discussion  should  be  taken  in 
such  a  shape  as  to  enable  the  hon.  Baronet 
fairly  and  fully  to  present  his  motion,  and 
accordingly  the  House  had  now  resolved 
itself  into  a  Committee,  not  only  on  the 
Stamp  Act,  but  on  the  Excise  Acts. 
What  he  meant  to  do  this  night  was  to 
submit  a  single  resolution,  that  it  is  expe- 
dient that  the  duty  on  newspapers  should 
be  reduced  from  4d.,  less  the  discount,  to 
Id.    If  this  were  carriedr  it  would  be 
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teade  an  instraction  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Stamp  Bill  to  alter  the  provisions  of 
it  accordingly.  He  had  already  taken 
good  care  that  no  Member  should  be 
committed  in  the  former  stages  through 
irhich  that  Bill  had  passed,  and  in  the 
schedule  the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers 
was  specified  to  be  4d,  He  would  reserve 
to  a  later  period  of  the  evening  the  ques- 
tions controverted  between  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Goulburn) 
and  himself  respecting  the  size  of  news- 
papers, double  sheets,  and  matters  of  that 
description.  First,  it  would  be  more  con- 
venient to  settle  the  point  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  hon.  Baronet  and  himself  upon 
the  plain  and  intelligible  principle  whe- 
ther it  was  fit  that  the  duty  on  newspapers 
or  on  soap  should  be  reduced.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  moved,  *'  That  it  is  ex* 
pedient  that  the  duty  now  payable  be 
reduced,  and  that  the  <futy  paid  and 
payable  npon  every  sheet  or  piece  of  paper 
whereon  a  newspaper  is  printed  shall  in 
future  be  M.,  subject  to  such  provisions 
respecting  the  size  of  newspapers,  and  the 
printing  of  supplements,  as  may  hereafter 
be  deemed  advisable." 

Sir  Charles  KnightUy  rose  to  move  the 
amendment  of  which  he  had  given  pre- 
vious notice.  His  proposition  was,  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  soap.  The  hon.  Mem* 
ber  for  Lincolnshire  had  some  time  agO{ 
brought  forward  a  motion  to  abolish  alto- 
gether the  duty  on  soap ;  and  the  only 
argument  with  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  resisted  that  motion 
was,  that  it  could  not  be  granted  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  public  revenue.  He  only 
proposed  to  take  off  a  small  portion  of 
that  duty;  and  it  was  only  necessary  for 
him  to  prove  that  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  soap  would  be  more  beneficial 
than  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  news- 
papers. First  of  all,  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  soap  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
farmer.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  would 
increase  the  consumption  of  the  article 
on  which  it  was  imposed,  and  that  would 
increase  the  demand  for  home  produce, 
by  increasing  the  demand  for  fat  of  ani- 
mals. It  had  been  said  that  the  farmers 
did  not  at  present  stand  in  need  of  relief. 
He  adroilted  that  they  were  now  better 
off  than  they  were  formerly ;  but  he  was 
afraid  that  their  present  prosperity  was 
only  a  fleeting  dream,  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
which  would  soon  disappear.  When  the 
farmers  asked  relief  to  a  large  amount. 
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they  were  told  that  it  could  not  be 
granted ;  and  now,  when  they  asked  only 
for  a  small  boon,  he  trusted  that  it  would 
not  be  refused  to  them.  He  believed 
there  was  no  instance  of  a  farmer  com- 
plaining of  the  high  price  of  newspapers ; 
but  he  knew  of  many  instances  in  which 
they  had  expressed  the  delight  which  they 
would  feel  in  obtaining  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  soap.  If  he  were  to  vote  for  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  newspapers,  in- 
stead of  voting  for  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  soap,  he  did  not  know  how  he 
could  face  the  farmers  and  ask  them  for 
their  votes.  How  could  he  ask  a  man 
for  his  vote,  who  was  enabled  to  say  to 
him,  "  Instead  of  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  clean  hands  for  myself, 
and  clean  garments  for  my  wife  and 
daughters  on  a  Sunday,  you  give  me  at  a 
low  price  a  parcel  of  dirty  newspapers?^ 
It  was  quite  absurd  to  say,  that  tlie  stamp 
duties  on  newspapers  debarred  the  poor 
from  reading  them.  In  London,  news- 
papers were  abundant  enough,  for  coffee^ 
shops  which  took  them  in  were  to  be 
found  in  every  street.  He  had  from 
curiosity  sent  a  person  to  visit  one  of 
those  coffee-shops,  and  that  person  in* 
formed  him,  that  for  l^c^.  he  bad  obtained 
a  good  cup  of  coffee  and  a  sight  of  every 
newspaper  published  in  London,  And 
these  papers,  after  they  were  read  in  the 
ooffee-shops  in  London,  were  sent  to  all 
parts  of  England,  he  fancied  at  a  greatly 
reduced  price — less,  it  might  be,  than  one- 
half.  To  be  sure  they  did  look  as  if  the 
thumbs  of  their  readers  wanted  a  little 
soap.  He  believed  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  would  not  be  able  to  sell 
newspapers  to  his  constituents  for  less 
than^dc^.  a-piece,  even  if  the  stamp  duties 
were  taken  off;  and  now  it  appeared  that 
they  could  be  read  and  enjoyed  with  a 
good  cup  of  coffee  for  just  half  the  money. 
Did  the  newspaper  proprietors  call  for 
any  reduction  of  these  stamp  duties  ? 
Had  the  House  had  any  application  from 
the  proprietors  of  the  Times,  the  Standard, 
the  Morning  Post,  and  the  Morning 
Herald  papers  on  our  side  of  the  question  ? 
Had  they  had  any  applications  from  the 
proprietors  of  the  papers  on  the  Minis- 
terial side  ?  No :  one  of  them  had  abso- 
lutely deprecated  the  removal  of  those 
stamp  duties.  The  Globe^  which  always 
supported  the  Government,  and  was  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  its  organ,  said,  **  The 
amount  of  mischief  which  might,  or  might 
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not  be  done  be  done  by  a  sudden  supply 
of  such  writings,  diffused  through  every 
hamlet,  we  cannot  see  far  enough  through 
a  mill-stone  to  prophesy.  It  would  de- 
pend on  a  variety  of  circumstances  beyond 
calculation.  Sure  we  are,  the  first  fruits 
of  the  measure  would  be  anything  but  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  whatever  might  be 
its  ultimate  consequences;  at  least,  the 
knowledge  would  not  be  of  that  pure  and 
calm  kind  which  is  comitionly  deemed  to 
merit  the  name.  Political  speculations 
on  ignorance  always  deal  in  invective  and 
violence  ;  in  appeals  to  auger,  envy,  dis- 
trust,— as  other  fanatics  deal  in  damna- 
tion. Wholesomer  wares  are  not  half  so 
saleable;  and  if  Brummagem  knowledge 
were  suddenly  encouraged  by  the  total 
removal  of  fiscal  restrictions,  as  well  as  by 
furnishing  better  organized  means  of  trans- 
mission  through  the  medium  of  his  Ma- 
jesty*s  post,  we  do  not  say  it  would  be 
destructive,  but  we  say  it  would  be 
exceedingly  troublesome,  and  very  apt  to 
find  work  for  his  Majesty's  Attorney- 
General,  treading,  like  Nemesis,  on  the 
rash  web  of  his  Majesty's  Postmaster. 
It  would  require  continual  legal  repres- 
sion ;  that  is  to  say,  if  incitements  to 
turbulence  are  meant  to  be  repressed  at 
all. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  was  the  opi- 
nion of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
soap  trade  ?  At  a  meeting  held  by  them 
at  the  George  and  Vulture  they  had  una- 
nimously agreed  to  a  long  string  of  reso- 
lutions, calling  upon  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  for  a  reduction  of  the  soap 
duties.  After  reading  those  resolutions 
the  hon.  Member  proceeded  to  observe, 
that  one  of  the  arguments  employed  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  sup- 
port of  his  proposition  for  reducing  the 
stamp  duties  on  newspapers  was,  that  the 
Id,  duty,  from  the  increase  it  would  pro- 
duce in  the  sale  of  newspapers,  would 
produce  as  much  as  the  present  duty  of 
3^.  Now,  if  there  was  anything  in  that 
argument,  it  was  just  as  good  for  soap  as 
it  was  for  the  newspapers.  He  had  gone 
to  the  Post-office  last  Saturday  night,  out 
of  curiosity  to  see  the  mails,  and  he 
found  them  so  heavily  laden  that  it  was 
hardly  safe  to  travel  by  them.  He  asked 
one  of  th«»  guards  what  was  the  reason  of 
it,  and  the  guard  told  him  it  was  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  newspapers,  which  dis- 
tressed the  horses  exceedingly.  Now,  if 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer   was 


right  in  saying  that  the  Id,  stamp  would 
produce  quite  as  much  as  the  present 
stamp,  then  the  quantity  of  newspapers 
must  be  more  than  trebled ;  and  if  so, 
there  must  be  a  tax  raised  for  their  con* 
veyance.  His  reason  for  preferring  bis 
own  proposition  to  that  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was,  that  the  tax  on 
soap  pressed  with  undue  severity  on  the 
poorer  classes.  The  poor  man  had  his  soap 
taxed  seventy-five  per  cent.,  whilst  the 
rich  man's  soap  was  only  taxed  thirty  per 
cent.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  soap 
would  not  only  promote  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  poor,  but  would  also  in* 
crease  the  demand  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce. The  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
newspaper  stamps  would  do  nothing  of 
the  kind — it  would  not  benefit  the  farmer 
or  the  poor,  and  the  rich  did  not  want  it. 
He  therefore  called  upon  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  accede  to  his  motion, 
and  upon  the  House  to  improve  the  minds 
of  the  people  by  purifying  their  bodies.  If 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  reduced 
the  duty  on  soap,  he  would  benefit  the 
country  ;  if  he  reduced  the  duty  on  news- 
paper stamps,  he  would  inflict  upon  it,  in 
the  shape  of  a  cheap  profligate  press,  one 
of  the  greatest  curses  which  could  deso- 
late humanity.  The  hon.  Member  then 
moved  a  resolution,  that  the  duty  on  bard 
soap  be  reduced  from  Hd,  to  \d.,  and  on 
soft  soap  from  Id.  to  j^d,  a  pound. 

Mr.  Charles  Barclay  seconded  the 
amendment.  The  amount  of  revenue 
obtained  by  the  soap  duties  was  799,000/., 
deducting  the  drawback  and  the  expense 
of  collection.  If  his  hon.  Friend's  reduc- 
tion were  acceded  to,  the  amount  of  re- 
venue obtained  by  the  soap  duties  would 
be  555,000/. ;  so  that  his  reduction  would 
create  a  loss  of  244,000/.,  supposing  that 
only  the  same  quantity  of  soap  was  con- 
sumed after  the  reduction  as  before.  But 
as  the  reduction  of  duty  in  general  pro- 
duced an  increase  of  consumption,  he  did 
not  anticipate  that  the  loss  to  the  revenue 
would  be  more  than  half  that  amount,  or 
122,000/.  Now,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  estimated  the  loss  which 
the  revenue  would  sustain  in  consequence 
of  the  reduction  on  newspaper  stamps  at 
125,000/.  He  had  the  authority  of  the 
Excise  Commissioners,  with  Sir  Henry 
Parnell  at  their  head,  for  saying  that  no 
trade  sufiered  so  much  as  the  soap  trade, 
from  the  great  number  of  onerous  regu- 
lations   to    which  they  ^^ff^fH^^f p^i^ 
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Older  to  prevent  fraud  and  illicit  maou- 
iacture,  but  which  it  had  become  altoge- 
ther   impossible  to  act  on  in  practice. 
The   effect    of   reducing    the    duty    in 
1833  had  been  considerable*  the  increased 
manufacture    of   soap     in    the     country 
having    already    exceeded     seventy    per 
cent. ;  while  it  was  a  curious  fact,  that  in 
London  and  in  Scotland  there  had  been  a 
reduction.     He  did  not  believe  that  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  soap  would  be 
any  great  relief  to  the  agriculturists;  he 
believed  that  no  tax  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  could  give  up  would  be 
regarded  as  an  adequate  boon  to  the  landed 
interest ;  and  he  very  much  feared  any  great 
reduction  could  not  be  made  without  lead- 
ing very  soon  to  an  alteration  in  the  corn- 
laws,  which,  having  been  in  that  House, 
and  consented  to  their  imposition  in  1815 
and  1826,  he  still  believed  to  be  essen- 
tially necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
landed   interest.     But  he  would  support 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  be- 
cause it  would  relieve  the  honest  trader 
from  the  unfair  competition  of  the  illicit 
manufacturers.     It  was  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence that  the  contraband  trade  should 
be  put  an  end  to,  because    the    House 
should    know  that  Wales   was   supplied 
with  soap  entirely  from  Ireland,  where  no 
duty  was  paid,  and  it  was  well  known  the 
drawback  was  allowed  to  a  much  larger 
extent  on  the  export  trade  of  Liverpool, 
than    had    originally  been   paid    by    the 
manufacturers.     Much  good  would  there- 
fore necessarily  result  from  the  suppres. 
sion  of  smuggling,  and  especially  if  con- 
joined with  the  adoption  of  the  hon.  Baro- 
net's proposition,     But,  apart  altogether 
from  this  view  of  the  subject,  he  had  a 
decided  objection  to  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  newspapers.     One  of  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  that  reduction  made 
use  of  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of 
enforcing  the  penalty  against  those  who 
evaded   the    present    state    of   the   law. 
Now,  in  his  (Mr.  Barclay's)  opinion,  no 
duty  could  be  more  easily  enforced ;  be- 
cause at  the  bottom   of  every  sheet  the 
printer*8  name  was  uniformly  to  be  found, 
and  was  not  the  printer  liable  ?     He  firmly 
believed  the  duty  might  be  enforced,  but 
unfortunately  a  spirit  of  opposition  had 
been  raised  to  those  duties  as  unpopular ; 
and  when  lie    recollected    the    example 
which  had  been  set  by  a  noble  lord  (Earl 
Fitiwilliam),  during  the  discussions  on 


the  Reform  Bill,  refusing  to  pay  all  taxesy 
and  the  threat  held  out  by  another  hon* 
Member  in  that  House,  if  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  refused   to  reduce  the 
particular  duty  on  newspapers,  he  did  not 
wonder  when  sucKa  course  had  been  taken 
by  those  in  responsible  situations,  the  poor 
and  ignorant  had  been  deluded  by  their 
pernicious  example.     The  hon.  Baronet 
who  preceded  him  had   already  informed 
the  House  that  there  was  no  want  what- 
ever of    newspapers.      Every   individual, 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  to  whom  Parlia- 
ment had  given  the  elective  franchise,  had 
already  ample  opportunities  of  possessing 
and  reading  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
whether  at  the  public-house,  beer-shops, 
or  coffee  or   public  reading-rooms ;    and 
he  was  con6rmed  in  that  opinion  by  the 
increase  which   had  of  late  years   taken 
place,  estimated  at  sixteen  per  cent.,  in 
the  papers  which   paid   the  stamp  duty. 
He  was  persuaded,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  the  country  would  not  be  a 
whit  wiser,    belter,  or  happier  by  the  re- 
mission of  any  portion  of  such  a  tax.     He 
could  not  well  conceive  on  what  grounds 
the   Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer  could 
justify  his  present  course;  indeed,  he  be- 
lieved he  never  could  have  adopted  it  had 
it  not  been  unwillingly  forced  upon  him. 
If  left  to   himself,  he   firmly  believed  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  have  selected 
a  tax  much  more  important  in  itself,  and 
in  its  remission  much  more  likely  to  prove 
generally  beneficial ;  but  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  resist  the  persuasion  of  thirty 
Members  of  Parliament  who  had  interviews 
with  him  at  the  Treasury,  and  some  of 
whom  were  represented  to  have  used  lan- 
guage  which  he  (Mr.  Barclay)  did  not 
believe  could  have  come  from  any  Member 
of  that  House.     As  he  had  already  stated, 
those   individuals  whom  Parliament  had 
intrusted  with  political  power  had  suffi- 
cient opportunities  of  consulting  the  public 
newspapers  as  at  present  published  ;    but 
the  cheap  papers,  with  all  the  trash  they 
purveyed,  were  directed  to  those  who  had 
had  not  been  invested  with  political  power, 
but  to  whose  physical  force  so  many  ap- 
peals were  made  in  that   House.     If  the 
plan  of  the  right  hon.   Gentleman  were 
adopted,    they    would     soon     hear     of 
14,000,000     in   this  country   demanding 
new  rights  and   privileges,  as  they  were 
now  accustomed  to  hear  of  the  8,000,000 
elsewhere  and  justice  for  Ireland.     Yes, 
I  justice  for  England,  and  justice  for  Ire- 
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land-inking  for  justice  and  receiving  a 
etone  I  The  greatest  benefit  had  arisen 
from  the  reduction  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  beer-tax,  both  with  respect  to  in- 
creased consumption  and  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  article ;  similar  ad- 
vantages had  already  attended  the  partial 
remission  of  the  duty  on  soap,  and,  believ- 
ing that  greater  good  would  flow  from  the 
adoption  of  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  than  from  the  plan  of  the  right 
hon*  Oenileman«  he  should  cordially  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  ExcJiequer  said, 
that  in  replying  to  the  observations  made 
by  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for 
Northamptonshire,  he  should  not  only 
State  his  objections  to  the  amendment, 
buty  at  the  same  time,  he  should  also  give 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  prefer 
bis  own  proposition  and  to  recommend 
it  to  the  House,  and  which  be  trusted 
v?ou1d  induce  the  House  to  sanction  it. 
Before,  however,  he  went  into  the  observa- 
tions which  he  intended  to  make  on  this 
|)art  of  the  subject,  he  would  make  a 
ew  remarks  in  reply  to  what  had  fallen 
from  his  hon.  Friend  who  had  just  sat 
down*  The  hon.  Member  had  asserted 
that  he  did  not  bring  forward  the  proposi- 
tion which  he  had  submitted  to  the  House, 
10  consequence  of  preferring  it,  but  be- 
cause it  had  been  forced  on  bim  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Members  of  Parliament 
who  sat  behind  him,  and  who  generally 
gave  their  support  to  the  Government. 
In  reply  to  this  assertion,  be  would  only 
aay,  that  he  never  would  make  a  proposi- 
tion in  that  House  which  he  did  not  con- 
scientiously think  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country.  Let  there  be  a  confederacy 
on  one  side  for  obtaining  the  total  abolition 
of  the  stamp  doty  on  newspapers,  and  on 
the  other  aide  ibr  the  continuance  of  the 
present  duty,  and  instead  of  it  a  reductbn 
of  the  soap  duty,  he  would  merely  say 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  that  which  he 
believed  to  be  most  beneficial,  without  re- 
gard to  the  consideration,  whether  his 
proposition  wouM  be  successful  or  not,  on 
this  aide  of  the  House  or  the  other*  The 
boa«  Grentleman  had  very  slightly  observed 
what  had  been  going  on,  if  he  thought 
that  the  proposition  had  been  forced  on 
bim.  During  the  sixteen  vears  that  he 
bad  been  io  Parliament,  he  had  never  met 
with  so  much  abuse  and  obloquy,  both 
spoken  and  written,  as  had  recently  been 
b«aped  apon  him  by  certain  hon*  Qontle* 


men,  in  consequence  of  the  scheme  whieb 
he  had  proposed,  and  thus  either  to 
dissuade  him  from  bringing  it  forward,  or 
to  induce  him  to  withdraw  it,  and  make  a 
proposition  of  a  very  different  kind.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Surrey  had  at  least  ren« 
dered  it  less  necessary  that  he  should 
make  any  observations  on  one  part  of  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet ;  for  the  boo* 
Member  had  said,  with  perfect  truth,  that 
if  he  were  asked  whether  the  adoption  of 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Baronet  could 
be  regarded  as  a  boon  to  the  agricultural 
interests,  that  he  would  reply  that  he  did 
not,  for  one  moment,  suppose  that  there 
was  any  ground  for  such  an  assump* 
tion;  for  that  he,  as  a  practical  roan 
did  not  believe  that  it  would  give  them 
any  relief.  The  hon.  Baronet,  in  propos- 
ing a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  soft  soap, 
was  most  liberal,  for  no  portion  of  tba 
agricultural  interest  could  in  the  slightest 
degree,  be  benefitted  by  it ;  for  nearly  all 
the  soft  soap  that  was  manufactured  in 
this  country  was  made  from  oils  which 
were  the  produce  of  other  countries,  and 
which  were  imported  for  the  purpose. 
But  the  proposition  which  the  hon.  Baro- 
net had  brought  forward  was  inexpedient 
as  a  financial  measure.  He  objected  to  it» 
on  grounds  which  he  would  very  shortly 
state  to  the  Committee.  In  the  first  place 
the  soap  duty  was  a  gradually  increasing 
duty,whilethestampdutyonnewspeper«was 
a  diminishing  duty.  He  contended,  tbero- 
fore,  that  he  was  justified  on  every  sound 
principle  of  finance  in  pursuing  the  oourse 
which  he  proposed,  when  he  ibnod  from 
the  finance  statement  on  the  table  that  the 
duty  on  soap  was  increasing,  while  the 
productive  amount  of  the  newspaper 
duty  was  diminishing.  He  would  not  de* 
tain  the  House  very  long  with  this  part  of 
the  subject,  but  be  wonld  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  hon.  Gentlemen  to  the  comparative 
duties  on  soap  and  newspapers  within  the 
last  few  years.  He  would  take  the  years 
1831  and  1835.  In  the  year  1831  the 
quantity  of  hard  soap  on  whkh  doty  vrat 
paid  was  109,000,0001bs.  In  1835  tha 
quantity  had  increased  to  135,000,00<Mba. 
With  respect  to  soft  soap,  which  appearod 
to  have  l^en  selected  by  the  hon.  Member 
as  a  special  object  fbr  his  protection,  tkera 
had  been  a  great  iucreaae  in  tbo  contiimp- 
tton.  In  1831  the  quantity  of  soft  soap 
on  whkhdoty  was  paid  wt»  9,600,000  Iba^ 
and  in  1835  the  quantitywas  1^1  a3,000H»., 
showing  an  morease  of  nearly  a  foorth  in  % 
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Toryabortbienralof  tioM.  TlusUmpduty 
o«  fitwspAperi  did  not  show  the  tame  result. 
lo  1831  the  amoaot  of  duty  on  newspapers 
was  483»000/.,  while  in  1835  it  had  dimi- 
aished  to  455,000/.  This  was  a  very  con- 
•iderahle  reduction.  The  next  element  for 
coMideration  was,  whether  they  should 
give  relief  in  one  qnarter  or  the  other — 
whether  they  shoald  give  something  to 
that  to  which  a  considerable  share  of  re- 
lief had  already  been  afforded,  or  to  an 
article  which  was  placed  under  a  dispro- 
portionate duty,  and  which  was  struggling 
under  a  heavy  tax.  It  happened  with  re- 
spect to  the  soap  duty  that  it  was  reduced 
one-half  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  proposal 
oi  his  noble  Friend,  Lord  Spencer,  who 
was  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  soap  duty  was  then  reduced  to  the 
rale  which  was  paid  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  The  stamp  duty  on  news- 
papers was  kept  up  to  the  highest  amount 
of  d«ty  ever  imposed.  He,  therefore, 
wonld  not  add  to  the  relief  already  given 
to  the  soap  trade,  but  would  give  relief 
where  it  had  not  previously  been  afforded. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded  to  the 
very  great  increase  that  would  take  place 
in  the  consumption  of  soap,  if  his  proposi- 
tion was  carried.  But  he  was  prepared  to 
show,  that  no  very  great  increase  would 
take  place  in  the  consumption  of  that 
article,  if  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
was  carried ;  but  that  a  loss  to  the  public 
revenue  would  be  occasioned,  of  not  less 
than  260,000/.  a  year.  The  hon.  Baronet, 
in  order  to  prove  his  statement,  referred  to 
the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  operation  of 
-the  Excise  laws,  and  which  he  had  point- 
^ly  urged,  had  been  appointed  by  the 
preaent  Government,  which,  therefore, 
•hould  attend  to  their  recommendation. 
But  be  would  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman 
•whether  he  was  prepared  to  assent  to 
carrying  all  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners  into  effect?  and  more 
especially  with  respect  to  the  soap  trade  ? 
For  instance,  would  he  propose,  as  they 
recommended  that  the  soap  duty  should 
be  extended  to  Ireland  ?  The  hon.  Baronet 
called  upon  the  House  to  vote  for  a  pro- 
position which,  he  said,  was  recommended 
hy  the  Commissioners ;  but  from  fear  of 
not  obtaining  the  support  of  certain  Irish 
Members  to  this  proposition,  he  abstained 
from  saying  that  he  would  support  the 
9tkaf  rtcooiiBandatioD,  that  the  soap^uty 


should  ba  extended  to  Ireland.  He  had« 
however,  on  this  subject,  in  his  possession, 
documents  which  he  thought  would  be 
conclusive  to  the  mind  of  even  the 
hon.  Member,  who  might  be  supposed 
wedded  to  his  own  proposition.  Thev 
had  already  made  a  reduction  of  one-half 
of  the  soap  duty— namely,  from  3d,  to 
14^.  per  lb.  He  would  ask  the  House  to 
consider  what  effect  this  reduction  had 
had  as  regarded  the  increase  in  the  coo- 
sumption  of  soap,  and  then  judge  what 
would  be  the  effect  in  making  a  further 
reduction.  Since  the  duty  had  been  re- 
duced to  Hd,  per  lb.,  there  had  been  an 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  soap  of 
about  10,000,000  lbs.  To  make  out  the 
case,  then,  which  had  been  stated  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  must  show  that  al- 
though the  reduction  of  \^,  a  lb.  duty 
had  produced  an  increased  consumption 
of  10,000,000  lbs.,  that  a  reduction  of  a 
halfpenny  a  lb.  would  produce  an  increased 
consumption  of  60,000,001bs.  a  year. 
He  had  already  said  that  the  soap  duty  had 
been  reduced  to  the  minimum  which  was 
pad  when  the  tax  was  iirst  imposed, 
namely  by  the  7th  of  Anne.  In  1782,  the 
tax  was  increased  two-pence  farthing  a  lb.; 
in  1816,  it  was  increased  to  twopence  half- 
penny ;  and  in  1818,  it  was  increased  to 
three  pence;  and  in  1834  it  was  reduced 
to  three-halfpence  a  lb.,  the  same  amount 
of  duty  that  was  paid  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  With  respect  to  the  impediments 
which  the  excise  regulations  threw  in  the 
way  of  the  soap  manufacturers,  he  had  a 
few  remarks  to  make.  He  should  be 
sorry  if  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Surrey,  supposed  that  he  thought  the  laws 
regulating  the  soap  trade  required  no  al- 
teration. He  admitted  that  they  did,  and 
he  felt  satisfied  that  if  they  could  be 
altered,  it  would  give  great  relief  to  the 
trade.  These  regulations  were  only  just^ 
fiable  on  the  score  of  affording  security  to 
the  revenue,  and  if  these  restrictions  could 
be  removed  without  injury  to  the  revenue, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  Government 
to  remove  them.  He  hoped  that,  if  not 
during  the  present  session,  at  least  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session,  he 
should  be  able  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  make 
certain  alterations  in  the  law  as  regarded 
the  restrictions  in  this  trade,  so  as  to  af- 
ford relief  to  the  soap  manufacturers. 
There  was  nothing,  however,  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  justify  the 
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redaction  of  the  duty  in  the  assumption 
that  there  would  be  an  increase  of  con- 
sumption, and  above  all,  when  there  was 
another  and  more  pressing  object  which 
required  the  attention  of  the  House,  So 
much  for  soap — he  would  next  proceed  to 
the  more  material  question  before  the 
House.  He  believed  that  they  would 
then  have  heard  little  respecting  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  soap  duty,  if  it  had  not  hap- 
pened that  both  in  that  House  and  out  of 
It  there  were  gentlemen  who  were  alto- 
gether opposed  to  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  newspapers.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Surrey  probably  entertained  that  opi- 
nion, as  he  cheered  the  observation.  He 
believed  that  the  fact  was,  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  soap  duty  had  been  started 
against  that  of  the  newspaper  duty ;  and 
if  the  latter  had  not  been  proposed,  they 
would  not  have  heard  a  word  from  Gentle- 
men opposite  respecting  the  former.  The 
real  question  they  had  to  ask  was,  whe- 
ther the  House  was  prepared  to  agree  to  a 
reduction  of  the  stamp  duty  on  news- 
papers? He  asked  for  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  House  on  this  subject- 
he  asked  them  to  weigh  well  the  arguments 
which  he  should  adduce  on  the  subject, 
and  he  trusted  that  he  should  be  able  to 
induce  each  party  to  give  up  something 
by  showing  that  the  public  interest  re- 
quired it.  He  had  to  contend  against  two 
classes  of  opponents.  He  did  not  bring 
forward  his  proposition  as  a  means  of 
getting  popularity,  for  he  had  only  met 
with  vituperation  and  attack  for  having 
brought  it  forward,  and  with  the  strongest 
opposition  from  those  who  on  former  oc- 
casions originated  motions  similar  to  that 
which  he  now  submitted  to  the  House. 
The  proposition  he  made  did  not  originate 
with  the  view  of  gaining  popularity,  but 
was  a  grant  and  concession  to  public 
necessity  and  expediency.  He  thought 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  show- 
ing that  if  they  left  the  duty  on  news- 
papers as  it  was,  they  would  run  the 
risk  of  finding  the  opposition  to  that  duty 
carried  much  further  than  at  present. 
It  might  lead  to  a  general  violation  of 
the  law, and  a  general  disposition  to  encou- 
rage those  illegal  publications.  It  also 
should  be  recollected,  that  allowing  things 
to  remain  as  they  were  would  be  a  want 
of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature 
towards  those  parties  who  paid  the  duty. 
He  would  address  one  argument  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  to  both  parties — to  the 


class  that  objected  to  any  reduction  m 
the  tax  of  newspapers,  and  to  those  who 
demanded  the  abolition  of  the  whole  tax 
and  who  objected  to  any  duty.  First, 
then,  to  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  objected 
to  any  reduction.  He  had  already  said 
that  the  amount  of  duty  on  newspapers 
had  been  in  a  gradual  course  of  diminution 
since  1831.  In  that  year  the  amount  of 
duty  was  483,000/.;  in  1832  it  was 
473,000/.;  in  1833  it  was  445,000/.;  in 
1834  it  was  441,000/.;  and  in  1835  there 
had  been  an  increase  in  a  trifling  degree, 
for  the  duty  was  455,000/.  So  that  there 
had  been  a  gradual  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  duty  for  some  years  ;  and  that 
under  circumstances  which  he  believed 
that  any  hon.  Gentleman  would  admit 
warranted  the  supposition  that  there  would 
have  been  an  increase.  He  would  ask 
whether  the  education  of  the  people  had 
diminished,  their  anxiety  for  informatioii 
lessened  ?  There  could  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  was  a  matter  - 
of  regret  on  one  side,  it  was  a  subject  of 
rejoicing  on  the  other,  that  the  thirst  for 
political  information  had  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  political  changes  which 
had  recently  been  made.  If  something 
did  not  impede  this  species  of  knowledge, 
the  amount  of  the  tax,  instead  of  showing 
a  diminution,  would  exhibit  a  great  in« 
crease.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the 
revenue  had  sustained  a  loss  in  conse- 
quence of  the  duty  having  been  raised 
beyond  the  legitimate  amount  which 
should  have  been  imposed.  Geotlemeii 
were  aware  that  the  stamp-duty  was  first 
imposed  in  1712,  and  was  at  the  tioie 
strongly  opposed  by  some  great  authori- 
ties. The  opponents  to  the  newspaper- 
tax  which  he  alluded  to  were  not  great 
Radicals  or  innovators,  or  in  any  way 
hostile  to  the  institutions  of  the  country* 
The  great  opponent  of  the  tax  was  Mr. 
Addison,  who  then  filled .  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State.  He  anticipated  what 
was  soon  realised — that  the  duty  which  it 
was  proposed  to  impose,  and  which  was 
comparatively  a  high  one,  would  lead  to  a 
decay  of  this  branch  of  literature.  In  a 
paper  in  The  Spectator^  of  the  date  of  the 
1st  of  August,  1712,  the  day  the  tax  cane 
into  operation,  he  makes  the  following  ob« 
servations : — 

"This  is  the  day  on  which  many  eminent 
authors  will  probably  publish  their  last  words. 
I  am  afraid  that  few  of  our  wedUy  historians^ 
who  are  men  that^  above  all  others,  deliQ^t  in 
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wwTf  will  be  able  to  subsist  under  the  weight 
of  a  stamp^  and  an  approaching  peace/'  *  * 
Id  short,  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  stamp 
and  the  improbability  of  notifying  a 
bloody  battle,  will,  I  am  afraid,  both  con- 
car  to  tbe  sinking  of  those  thin  folios 
whicb  have  every  other  day  retailed  to  us 
the  history  of  Europe  for  several  years 
last  past.  A  facetious  friend  of  mine,  who 
loves  a  pun,  calls  this  present  mortality 
among  authors,  ''The  fall  of  the  leaf." 
There  was  still  the  same  effect  which  Mr. 
Addison  complained  would  flow  from  the 
tax.  It  might  easily  be  shown  that  but 
for  this  tax  there  would  be  a  much  greater 
namber  of  newspapers  printed  and  sold, 
and  Mr.  Addison  had  shown  in  the  first 
instance  it  had  led  to  the  same  result. 
But  did  hon.  Gentlemen  entertain  doubts 
as  to  whether  the  people  were  anxious 
for  the  species  of  knowledge  diffused  by 
newspapers  ?  If  hon.  Gentlemen  did,  let 
them  boldly  own  it.  But  the  truth  was, 
that  they  were  afraid  to  trust  the  people 
with  this  species  of  information.  But  he 
would  not  be  a  party  to  withhold  it  from 
them.  The  hon.  Member  said,  that  the 
people  had  already  the  means  of  obtaining 
the  species  of  knowledge  conveyed  in 
newspapers,  and  he  said,  let  them  go  to 
the  public-house  or  the  coffee-shop,  and 
they  would  see  a  great  number  of  news- 
papers of  all  parties  for  a  very  trifling 
sum.  The  hon.  Member  had  read  a  list 
of  papers  which  were  furnished  to  a  coffee 
shop.  There  was  The  Standard  for  one 
party,  and  The  Morning  Chronicle  for  the 
other ;  and  he  heard  The  Lancet  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  papers  read.  For  his  part, 
however,  he  would  rather  that  the  poor 
man  should  have  the  newspaper  in  his 
cottage  than  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
the  public  house  to  read  it.  He  knew 
that  at  present  the  newspaper  was  one 
of  the  great  attractions  to  take  the  poor 
man  from  home  to  visit  the  public  house. 
If,  therefore^  the  adoption  of  this  proposi- 
tion tended  to  keep  the  poor  man  at  home 
it  would  afford  a  great  moral  aid  to  the 
improvement  of  the  people.  He  had  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Johnson  for  saying,  that 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  amongst  the 
people  by  means  of  newspapers  was  one 
of  the  most  efficient  modes  by  which 
knowledge  could  be  imparted.  He  be- 
lieved, however,  that  there  had  been  a 
great  deal  of  exaggeration  on  this  subject. 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  newspapers  were 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  diffusion 
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of  knowledge,  and  he  had  heard  that  it 
had  been  stated  by  parties  out  of  doors, 
that  the  diffusion  of  all  useful  knowledge 
was  confined  to  newspapers.  This  was 
an  exaggeration  as  great  as  that  on  the 
other  side^  which  said  that  no  useful 
knowledge  could  be  obtained  from  news- 
papers. Newspapers  afforded  the  means 
of  diffusing  political  knowledge,  and  that 
of  a  very  important  character,  but  he  de* 
nied  that  they  constituted  the  chief  means. 
There  was  knowledge  of  a  higher  charac- 
ter than  could  be  conveyed  in  this  way. 
There  was  a  definition  of  knowledge  by 
one  whose  word  would  carry  much  greater 
influence  and  authority  than  he  could 
command — he  meant  Lord  Bacon — which 
showed  that  it  was  of  a  higher  nature  than 
could  be  conveyed  by  means  of  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper : — **  Knowledge," 
said  Lord  Bacon,  "  is  not  a  couch  where- 
upon to  rest  a  searching  and  restless 
spirit ;  or  a  terrace,  for  a  wandering  and 
variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down  with 
a  fair  prospect;  or  a  tower  of  state 
for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon ;  or 
a  fort  or  commanding  ground  for  strife 
and  contention ;  or  a  shop  for  profit  or 
sale  ;  but  a  rich  storehouse  for  the  glory 
of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man's 
estate.''  Suppose  that  he  were  for  a  mo- 
ment, for  argument's  sake,  merely  to 
assent  to  the  proposition  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite — suppose  that  he  were  for 
argument's  sake,  to  assume  that  the  free 
circulation  of  political  knowledge,  by 
means  of  newspapers,  was  an  evil,  and 
that  restrictions  ought  to  be  put  on  this 
extended  promulgation  of  that  species  of 
knowledge  ; — assuming  this,  he  would  still 
ask  hon.  Members — looking  at  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  law,  and  the  practices 
which  went  on  in  spite  of  it — whether 
they  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  keep 
up  the  exclusive  circulation  of  what  they 
were  pleased  to  consider  as  the  only  sound 
political  knowledge,  by  the  means  of  high- 
priced  newspapers.  Certainly  not.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  well  known  that  in 
the  metropolis,  and  through  all  the  rami- 
fications of  trade  throughout  the  country, 
an  active  agency  was  constantly  and  ne- 
cessarily kept  in  operation  for  the  purpose 
of  violating  the  law,  and  of  extending 
throughout  the  community,  not  newspapers 
such  as  he  contemplated,  paying  a  stamp 
duty  to  Government,  but  newspapers 
paymg  no  stamp  duty,  got  up,  printed, 
published^  and  distributed  upon  an  or« 
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ganiied  pkn,  by  ptrtiet  who  tot  out  with 
&e  eipress  purpose  of  violating  the  law, 
and  who  in  consequence  of  the  cheapness 
of  their  commodity  succeeded  but  too 
genevally,  in  usurping  the  place  of  news-' 
papers  paying  the  stamp  duty.  He  was 
far  from  being  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
cheap  newspapers ;  but  he  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  illegal  newspapers,'  and  to  ail 
vtoiations  of  the  law.  He  was  opposed  to 
them,  in  the  first  place,  because  the  par- 
ties who  were  engaged  in  such  practices 
were,  necessarily,  not  persons  fit  or  quali- 
fied to  diffuse  sound  instruction  among  the 
people ;  for  no  man  of  honest  principles 
could  lend  himself  to  practices  involving 
the  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  his 
country.  It  was,  however,  a  matter  of 
certainty,  that  to  a  very  large  extent  in- 
deed, cheap  publications  of  that  charac- 
ter were  diffused  throughout  the  country, 
confided  to  the  management  of  (persons 
who  approached  the  subject  with  a  full 
knowledge  that  they  were  violating  the 
law,  and  subjecting  themselves  to  fine  and 
imprisonment ;  aud,  moreover,  addressed 
to  a  market  confined  to  a  class  of  persons 
wlio  were  fully  aware  that  the  commodity 
purchased  by  them  was  an  illegal  one. 
This  was  a  state  of  things  which  those 
who  desired  to  keep  up  the  character  of 
the  press  must  be  most  anxious  to  put 
an  end  to,  but  which  was  not  to  be  put 
an  end  to,  by  retaining  high-priced  news- 
papers. He  would  just  state  to  the  House 
the  extent  to  which  this  system  had  already 
gone.  The  total  number  of  stamps  taken 
out  for  English  newspapers  in  the  twelve 
months  appeared  from  the  returns  to  be 
thirty-six  millions.  Now,  upon  one  single 
occasion,  when  the  officers  connected  with 
the  Stamp-office  effected  a  seizure,  they 
found,  on  the  Thursday,  an  incomplete 
publication  of  an  unstamped  newspaper, 
which  was  to  be  given  out  on  the  Satur- 
day, but  which  even  on  the  Thursday, 
when  incomplete,  amounted  to  not  fewer 
than  forty  thousand  in  number.  Thus  it 
appeared  that  one  single  unstamped 
newspaper  had  created  for  itself  an 
annual  circulation  .of  upwards  of  two 
millions/  being  equal  to  one-eighteenth 
part  of  the  whole  circulation  of 
all  the  stamped  newspapers  of  the 
country*  Such  was  the  present  condition 
of  the  unstamped  press,  and  it  was 
understood  that  the  parties  engaged 
in  the  traffic  entertained  every  pros- 
pect of    greatly    extending  the  trade. 


In  reference  to  unstamped  newspapers, 
he  had  been  placed  in  a  singularly 
unfortunate  position,  between  the  fires  of 
two  parties,  one  of  which  abused  him  for 
going  too  far,  the  other  attacking  him  for 
not  going  far  enough  in  his  endeavours  to 
repress  this  illegal  traffic.  Whenever  the 
subject  had  been  mooted  he  had  been 
charged,  and  justly  charged,  if  it  were  a 
charge,  by  Members  on  his  own  side  of 
the  House,  with  enforcing  the  law  to  the 
utmost  extent  against  the  violators  of  the 
Stamp  Acts,  and  with  having  dealt  out 
fine  and  imprisonment  with  too  harsh  a 
hand  ;  while  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House  he  had  been  violently  inveighed 
against  for  not  enforcing  the  law  ta  the 
utmost  extent,  and  for  not  dealing  out 
fine  and  imprisonment.  He  could  only 
say,  that  it  had  been  his  endeavour  by 
every  possible  means  to  assert  the  law 
and  protect  the  honest  trader,  by  putting 
in  force  all  the  enactments  against  die 
dishonest  trader  ;  but  he  had  found  it 
quite  impossible  effectually  to  put  down 
the  contraband  trade*  In  addition  to  these 
he  had  had  another  party  to  deal  with — 
a  party  most  vigilant  in  their  obseiratioQ 
of  the  proceedings  of  Government — he 
alluded  to  the  stamped  press  itself,  who 
had  every  right  to  come  to  Government 
and  say,  *'  We  pay  all  the  duties  imposed 
on  us  by  the  law,  and  thereby  contribute 
largely  to  the  financial  resources  of  the 
country,  and  we  therefore  require  of  you 
that  you  equally  enforce  obedience  to  the 
law  upon  all  our  competitors."  With 
these  parties  he  had  been  in  constant 
communication ;  and  upon  the  first  occa- 
sion they  had  complained  that  the  efforts 
of  Government  to  check  the  evil  had  not 
been  sufficiently  strenuous,  he  had  put 
to  them  to  suggest  any  mode  conformable 
to  law,  by  which  they  conceived  the 
proceedings  of  the  unstamped  press  could 
be  checked  both  in  town  and  country,  but 
nothing  had  been  pointed  out  adequate 
to  the  emergency.  Again,  after  exerting 
every  means  in  their  power  to  repreas 
this  illegal  trade  Government  applied  to 
the  law-officers  of  the  Crown,  stating  what 
had  been  done,  and  asking  their  directions 
as  to  any  further  proceedings  and  were 
informed  by  these  functionaries  that  they 
had  already  resorted  to  all  the  means 
afibrded  by  the  existing  law  for  preventing 
the  publication  of  unstamped  newspapers. 
The  law-officers  of  the  Crown  at  the  same 
time  stated  that  the  existhig  law  ^y 
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ilUgethtr  meffMttml  to  \h%  purpoM 
of  puUiog  an  end  to  tba  unstampod 
papers*  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
to  wbicfa  they  were  exposed  was  as  to 
the  proof  of  the  printing.  The  law 
certainly  laid  it  down  that  the  names  of 
the  printer  and  publisher  should  be 
affixed  to  every  paper,  but  there  was  no 
guard  against  such  names  being  forgeries 
or  altogether  fictitious,  and  this  species 
of  fraud  was  committed  every  day. 
Every  law  which  bore  upon  the  printing, 
the  publishing,  and  the  distributing  of 
unstamped  newspapers  had  been  enforced 
with  tnat  strictness  which  Government 
considered  due  to  the  law  and  to  the 
honest  trader,  but  though  many  individuals 
offending  against  the  law  had  been 
pamshed,and  many  seizures  made  of  the 
illegal  publications,  the  fraudulent  system 
bad  not  been  materially  checked.  On 
the  contrary,  the  system  had  been  en- 
couraged in  consequence  of  the  sym* 
patby  which  the  persons  punished  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  throughout  the  country 
in  their  behalf.  Mr.  Cleave,  for  instance, 
had  been,  for  repeated  violations  of  the 
law,  foor  times  fined  and  twice  imprisoned, 
and  what  was  the  consequence?  Why, 
DO  sooner  was  it  known  that  he  had  been 
amerced  in  the  penalties  laid  down  by 
fbe  Act,  than  throughout  the  country 
subscriptions  were  set  on  foot  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  them  off.  Thus,  as 
was  the  case  also  with  Mr.  Hetherington, 
not  only  was  the  law  violated,  but  the 
party  violating  it  was  made  the  object 
of  general  sympathy  and  support.  There 
had  been  prosecutions  for  printing,  pro- 
secutions for  publishing,  prosecutions  for 
selling  in  the  shop,  and  prosecutions  for 
selling  in  the  street,  but  all  these  efforts 
bad  ^led  to  effect  the  desired  result. 
ConvklioDS  had  been  obtained,  imprison* 
ment  bad  been  inflicted,  and  fines  imposed 
on  tha  persons  convicted,  much  individual 
auflfering  bad  bean  the  result,  but  it 
bad  attracted  public  sympathy  and  gave 
asen  reward  for  violating  the  law.  Within 
a  few  months  not  less  than  110  persons 
bad  been  convicted  and  punished  for  selling 
unstamped  newspapers  in  shops,  and  300 
persons  for  sellmg  them  in  the  streets, 
but  all  without  producing  any  practical 
lemoval  of  the  evil ;  for  no  sooner  was 
•ne  man  put  in  prison  for  these  illegal 
practices,  than  another  was  readily  found 
to  supply  his  place.  The  hon.  Member 
lipr  Surn^  M  only  to  coBsiilt  tbo  records 


of  Kingston  gaol  to  see  how  the  evil  had 
been  felt  in  that  part  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  every  where  else.  Indeed,  through 
the  whole  of  the  country,  the  circulation 
of  unstamped  newspapers  was  going 
rapidly  forward,  for  the  law,  as  it  at  present 
stood,  was  altogether  inadequate  to  repress 
the  practice.  The  question  was,  then^ 
whether  that  state  of  things  should  be 
suffered  to  continue?  Was  there  any  man 
who  would  justify  it,  or  say  that  newspapers 
ought  not  to  be  treated  like  other  commo* 
dities,  the  high  duties  on  which  encouraged 
smuggling.  A  charge  of  remissness  had 
been  brought  against  Government  by 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  House ; 
he  might  mention  that  a  greater  number 
of  prosecutions  had  been  brought  forward 
by  the  present  Government  for  violations 
of  the  law  in  this  respect,  than  had  been 
carried  into  efiect  during  the  time  that 
the  right  hon.  Member  opposite,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Administration.  He  did 
not  mention  this  with  any  view  to  assume 
greater  merit  in  this  respect  than  was  doe 
to  the  former  Administration,  but  merelj 
in  answer  to  those  who  asserted  that  it 
was  the  inefficient  endeavours  of  the  pre* 
sent  Government  to  repress  violations  of 
the  law  which  was  the  cause  of  the  evil, 
and  not  the  inefficiency  of  the  law.  But 
it  might  be  said  ''  We  admit  all  this,  we 
admit  that  the  law  is  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  meet  the  case  ;  we  admit  that  you  have 
done  all  that  lay  in  you  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  the  law;  we  admit  the  large 
accumulation  of  unstamped  newspapers  ; 
but  we  tell  you  the  remedy  will  not  be 
found  in  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  but  in 
the  increased  severity  of  new  enact* 
mcnts."  He  was  not  disposed  to  adopt 
that  doctrine.  He  would  not  consent  to 
take  any  steps  towards  increasing  the 
severity  of  the  law,  in  any  case  where  be 
believed  it  would  be  altogether  ineffectual 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
and  where  he  believed  the  same  result 
would  be  obtained  by  other  and  better 
means.  If  they  continued  100  per  cent, 
duty  upon  newspapers,  increased  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  law,  and  added  to  the 
severity  of  its  administration,  he  would 
fairly  tell  them,  that  with  the  system  bow 
existing— with  the  rapid  power  of  printing 
— with  the  great  anxiety  oo  the  paii  ot 
the  people  to  obtain  the  descrtption  of 
knowledge  circulated  in  unstampeid  public 
cations,  they  and  their  severe  laws  would 
not  refisove  tbetvilcompMoed  p^  so  lonf 
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as  they  continued  by  a  high  tax  an  induce- 
ment to  violate  the  law.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  he  was  content  with  the  existing 
law ;  neither  did  he  come  to  that  House 
under  the  false  pretence  of  asking  for  a 
reduction  of  the  stamp-duty  to  Ic^.,  with- 
out having  adequate  means  to  propose  to 
collect  that  Id.  This  was  a  matter  they 
would  have  to  discuss  when  the  Bill  should 
be  more  immediately  before  the  House. 
But  he  begged  to  tell  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  that  there  would  be  no  provision 
inserted  in  that  Bill  by  which  the  Press 
would  be  in  the  least  degree  fettered, 
though  care  was  taken  that,  if  Parliament 
agreed  to  reduce  the  duty  as  he  proposed, 
full  means  should  be  given  to  Government 
of  enforcing  the  duty  which  remained. 
Was  it  not  their  duty  to  protect  the  Press 
of  the  country,  which  paid  so  large  an 
amount  of  contribution  to  the  revenue, 
against  the  invasion  of  those  parties  whopaid 
none,  and  continued  to  maintain  this  un- 
equal and  unjust  advantage  ?  Heshould  like 
to  know,  if  in  a  question  of  revenue  of  an 
ordinary  character,  it  were  stated,  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  high  duty  as  that  upon 
newspapers  was  most  unjust,  and  that  a 
diminution  of  ii  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  protect  existing  interests  and  prevent  a 
violation  of  the  law,  if  such  a  statement 
would  be  controverted.  He  was  sure 
DO  one  would  attempt  to  deny  that  such 
a  duty  ought  to  be  repealed ;  and  he 
thought  it  most  expedient  that  the  House 
should  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject with  reference  to  the  threat  on  the  one 
hand  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  total 
repeal  of  the  duty  ;  and,  on  the  other,  to 
the  threat  of  all  the  evil  consequences 
that  were  to  attend  the  opening  of  this 
branch  of  mercantile  speculation,  for  so 
he  considered  it.  He  appeared  there 
to  argue  against  the  maintenance  of  a 
stamp-duty  of  Ad,^  and  in  justification  of 
retaining  a  stamp-duty  of  ld\  and  he 
would  now  proceed  to  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  made  the  latter  proposition. 
In  the  first  place  he  was  maintaining  the 
old  duty — he  was  reducing  it  to  the  amount 
at  which  it  stood  so  long  back  as  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne ;  and  the  progress  of  it  had 
been  thus : — From  the  accession  of  George 
drd,  in  1760,  to  1776,  it  had  been  \d.\ 
from  that  period  to  1789,  l^d.;  up  to 
1797,  2d.\  and  from  that  up  to  1815, 
2id. ;  in  which  year  it  was  raised  to  its 
present  amount,  Ad.  Now,  he  would  say, 
|faat  if  bis  proposition  were  to  be  more 


enlarged,  it  would  be  impracticable.  He 
believed  to  the  total  repeal  of  the  stamp- 
duty  on  newspapers  the  majority  of  that 
House  would  not  consent,  and  therefore 
did  he  prefer  making  a  proposition  in 
which  he  had  been  led  to  hope  he  should 
be  supported  by  a  majority.  But,  besides 
that,  he  held  they  had  a  right  to  \d.  stamp, 
and  that  it  would  be  essential  for  the  b^t 
interests  of  the  Press  itself,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  afford  to  newspapers  a  free  circula- 
tion by  post.  He  would  observe,  in  pass- 
ings that  no  proposition  he  had  ever  heard 
made  for  establishing  a  posting  duty  had 
appeared  to  him  more  desirable  in  itself, 
or  more  favourable  to  the  Press,  than  that 
which  he  now  made.  But  he  would  go 
further  in  reference  to  the  present  conjunc- 
ture of  affairs,  and  here  he  would  make  an 
appeal  to  hon.  Members  who  were  so  eager 
for  the  total  abolition  of  the  duty — he 
would  go  further,  and  say,  that  if  he  were 
to  propose  its  entire  abolition,  he  should 
give  up  his  proposal  for  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  paper,  which  he  had  made,  not 
only  with  reference  to  newspapers,  but 
literature  in  general.  He  considered  it 
infinitely  better  to  make  a  partial  reduction 
upon  the  newspaper  stamp-duty,  and  also 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  paper,  than  to  extend 
the  whole  amount  to  the  reduction  of 
the  stamp-duty  upon  newspapers.  With 
regard  to  the  general  argument,  that  this 
was  a  tax  upon  knowledge,  would  those 
who  thought  so  deny  that  books  were 
elements  of  knowledge  as  well  as  news- 
papers ?  Would  they  deny  that  he  waf 
domg  justice  to  literature  generally  by 
making  a  reduction  upon  paper?  They 
could  not  deny  that ;  and  he  could  tell 
them,  that  unless  he  was  able  to  retain 
something  upon  newspapers,  he  would  not 
be  able  to  reduce  the  duty  upon  paper 
generally.  Now,  his  hon.  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Middlesex,  whom  he  did  not 
see  in  his  place,  was  one  of  those  who 
objected  to  the  \d,  stamp,  and  yet  that 
hon.  Gentleman  was  the  very  individual 
who,  in  1825,  brought  forward  a  propo- 
sition for  reducing  the  stamp-duty  on 
newspapers,  not  to  Icf.,  but  to  2d.  On 
that  occasion  he  entreated  the  attention  of 
the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
bis  proposal,  and  in  general  terms  said  to 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman,  *'that  be 
would  guarantee  him  against  any  loss  to 
the  revenue  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty 
from  Ad.  to  U. ;  and  that  so  anxious  was 
he  on  the  subject,  be  would  almost  become 
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personally  responsible,  if  at  the  end  of  tlia 
year  any  loss  had  accrued."  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  of  the  day  how- 
ever said,  that  although  he  would  be  glad 
to  accept  of  the  hoo.  Member's  guarantee, 
yet  that,  when  they  had  to  deal  with 
450,000/.  of  the  public  revenue  he  should 
wish  to  have  a  security  of  another  descrip- 
tion. The  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex  was  accordingly  resisted. 
On  a  later  occasion — in  the  course  of  last 
Session — an  hon.  Frfend  of  his,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lincoln  (Mr.  Edward  Lytton 
Bnlwer),  had  brought  forward  a  propo- 
sition, which  he  very  powerfully  supported 
by  a  speech  which  those  who  heard  it 
would  not  soon  forget — the  arguments 
upon  the  subject  being  most  power- 
fully stated.  What  was  the  proposition 
then  moved  by  the  hon.  Member,  seconded 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex,  and 
cheered  by  so  many  Members  of  the 
House  ?  That  proposition  was  to  reduce 
the  duty  to  Id.,  allowing  that  penny  for  the 
circulation  of  the  paper  by  the  post.  The 
proposition  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) had,  at  the  time,  expressed  his 
regret,  that  he  could  not  accede  to,  by 
reason  of  the  then  state  of  the  finances, 
but  he  had  also  stated,  that  he  would  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  himself  of  bringing 
forward  such  a  proposition.  He  trusted 
that  the  House  would  admit,  that  he  had 
now  redeemed  his  pledge.  He  had  brought 
forward  the  distinct  and  speciBc  propo- 
sitTon  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Lincoln 
had  expressed  his  desire  to  see  carried 
into  effect.  Yet  now,  because  he  took 
that  course — because  he  had  kept  his  word 
— because  he  had  done  that  which  the 
hon.  Member  had  endeavoured  to  do,  not 
only  the  hon.  Member^  but  many  of  thos^ 
hon.  Members  who  had  supported  him  on 
the  occasion  alluded  to,  had  attacked  him 
in  a  most  undisguised,  in  a  most  unremit- 
ing,  he  would  say,  in  a  most  cruel  manner, 
had  charged  him  with  forgetting  «very 
promise,  and  disregard  of  the  public 
interest,  although  he  had  not  only  done  that 
which  he  was  expected  to  do,  but  had 
proposed  a  considerable  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  paper.  He  had  done  this,  not,  he 
might  without  offence  say,  because  they 
had  asked  him  to  do  it,  but  because  he 
considered  it  just  and  ri^ht,  and  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  public  advantage ; 
because  he  considered  it  due  to  the 
station  he  had  the  honour  of  filling; 
because,  having  pledged  himself  to  the 


principle  last  year,  he  felt  it  right  to  ac« 
upon  his  pledge  this  year,  and  that  the 
financial  circumstances  of  the  country 
were  such  as  to  admit  of  the  reduction. 
The  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
political  condition  of  the  country  made 
It  essential  to  communicate  to  the  people 
sound  political  knowledge  and  information. 
He  would  say,  that  the  security  of  that 
House,  living,  as  it  did,  in  the  affections 
of  the  people — of  the  Government,  pos- 
sessing, as  it  dill,  the  confidence  of  the 
people — and  of  the  Monarchy,  reigning, 
as  it  did,  and  as  he  trusted  it  ever  would, 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  depended 
upon  the  diffusion  of  sound  political  know, 
ledge.  They  had  already  given  the  people 
a  10/.  political  franchise;  they  had  given, 
with  municipal  institutions,  new  political 
rights  to  inhabitant  householders,  and 
would  they,  ought  they,  or  could  they, 
now  withhold  from  the  people  the  means 
of  judging  of  the  passing  events  of  the 
day  ?  He  had  now  an  authority,  by  the 
publication  of  the  votes  of  that  House,  in 
his  favour.  That  was  a  question  which 
had  been  much  discussed  and  argued 
against ;  and  yet  on  a  second  occasion, 
after  it  was  agreed  to,  it  was  thought 
right  to  carry  the  principle  further,  and 
publish  the  nan)e  and  vote  of  every  hon. 
Member  on  the  minutes.  All  this  im- 
plied, that  it  was  good  and  safe  that  what 
was  known  there  should  also  be  known 
elsewhere,  and  that  what  concerned  the 
public  in  the  Government  of  the  country, 
should  be  judged  of  by  the  public  through 
the  medium  of  the  Press.  Admitting, 
then,  this  principle  to  be  just,  would  it  not 
be  better  to  communicate  knowledge  to 
the  people  through  the  medium  of  the 
stamped  Press,  which  was  responsible  to 
the  country  and  the  King,  than  to  trust 
to  the  construction  that  might  be  put  on 
all  public  proceedings  by  those  men  who 
were  not  recognised  by  the  law,  and  whose 
illegal  publications  were  largely  circulated 
because  easily  obtained  ?  One  penny  duty 
was,  he  thought,  no  more  than  might  fairly 
be  charged  for  the  advantage  of  a  free 
circulation.  It  would  equalise  the  whole 
of  the  Press,  it  would  raise  its  character, 
and  it  would  enable  those  parties  who  were 
ready  and  anxious  to  give  religious  in- 
struction to  the  people  to  combine  it  with 
knowledge  of  a  political  nature.  There 
had  been  many  pressing  applications  made 
to  him  on  the  subject  of  giving  religious 
and  moral  instruction  ta  the  people^  and 
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•oribed*--DOt  to  allow  th«  mode  of  ecmi* 
monieatioD  to  be  through  those  who  bad 
been  punbhed  at  the  violatort  and  evaden 
of  the  law,  but  through  a  legaliaed  mediun* 
ProsecutioDS  and  imprisonmenu  were  atill 
going  on  day  after  day,  bringing  odium  o« 
Uie  hiw  ittelf,  and  he  asked  those  who 
were  desirous  of  protecting  the  due  ad* 
ministration  of  justice  to  put  an  end  to 
this  system  by  supporting  his  proposition. 
The  very  offenders  and  criminals  to  whom 
he  had  alluded  had  become  objects  of 
universal  sympathy.  Subscriptions  had 
been  entered  into,  and  the  fines  which 
were  imposed  had  been  paid  by  the  contri* 
butions  of  the  people  ;  so  that  it  was,  in 
fact,  a  system  which  enlisted  the  sym* 
pathies  of  mankind  against  the  law,  and 
it  behoved  every  good  subject  to  endeavour 
to  put  an  end  to  it.  He  was  glad  that  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  defending  his  pro* 
position,  and  it  was  his  determination  to 
adhere  to  it. 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  he  did  not  rise  in  a 
spirit  of  either  personal  or  party  oppoeitioa 
to  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  hot  simply  to 
consider  the  abstract  merits  of  the  propo* 
sition  before  them :  to  discuss  the  questioa 
whether^  having  a  specific  amount  of  sur- 
plus revenue  to  dispose  of^  it  was  more 
consistent  with  the  general  interests  of  the 
country  to  apply  that  disposable  revenue 
in  reduction  of  the  duty  on  soap,  or  in 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  newspapers.  To 
this  question  he  snould  stnctly  confine 
himself^  without  entering  into  any  discus^ 
sion  as  to  the  proposed  penny  duty.  The 
simple  question  was,  whether  they  should 
not  substitute  for  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's proposition  to  reduce  the  stamp 
duty  on  newspapers,  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
proposition  to  reduce  that  on  scan.  There 
was,  perhaps,  some  little  difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining clearly  why  a  preference  should 
be  given  to  the  reduction  of  one  duty 
instead  of  another,  but  there  were  certain 

Srinciples  which  ought  to  govern  the  re« 
uction,  and  these  principles  were  so  clear 
and  so  obviously  just  that  few  would 
venture  to  deny  them.  The  first  great 
principle  was,  that  in  effecting  your  reduc- 
tions you  should  reduce  that  auty  first,  a 
diminution  or  repeal  of  which  would  effect 
the  greatest  proportion  of  benefit  to  the 
greatest  extent — to  consult  the  advantage 
of  the  whole  community  in  preference  to 
the  advantage  of  a  part.  Anotlier  prin- 
ciple was  this,  that  you  should  continue 
the  burden  as  much  as  possible  upon  the 
luxuries  and  diminish  it  as  luuch  as  possi* 
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in  fiivour  of  his  proposition.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Kent  was  aware  of  that. 
Persons  who  were  desirous  of  diffusing 
knowledge  of  that  description  had  hitherto 
been  deterred  by  the  enormous  amount  of 
stamp-duty.  It  was  his  fate  to  read  much 
of  the  unstamped  Press;  indeed,  some 
persons  were  kind  enough  frequently  to 
send  him  packages  of  unstamped  papers, 
with  a  view  to  prove  to  him  the  extent 
at  which  the  smuggling  had  reached  ;^nd 
this  he  could  say,  that  according  as  it  had 
augmented  in  circulation,  it  had  improved 
in  qualify.  Since  the  first  appearance  of 
unstamped  publications  to  the  present 
moment  their  character  had  gradually 
altered,  the  reason  of  which  was  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  of  a  wide  circulation.  A 
publication  of  limited  circulation  would  be 
found  to  be  supported  by  a  particular  class, 
for  which  it  was  prepared  by  exciting  their 

Eassions  and  flattering  their  prejudices; 
ut  if  they  came  to  a  largely  circulated 
paper,  they  would  find  it  must  suit  itself  to 
the  taste  of  the  people,  under  restricted 
circumstances.  He  appealed  to  the  hon. 
Members  who  had  supported  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lincoln,  to 
assist  him  in  carrying  out  that  proposition. 
He  did  not  think  it  would  be  just  to  repeal 
the  whole  amount  of  the  duty,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  make  the  relief  as  general  as 
possible  by  also  reducing  the  duty  on  paper. 
These  were  his  grounds  for  reaucing  the 
stamp-duty  to  Id.,  and  for  retaining  that 
\d.  He  hoped  also  he  had  shown,  that 
the  reduction  of  duty  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Northamptonshire  was  not 
one  which  would  lead  to  the  good  conse- 
ouences  which  he  anticipated.  That  a  re- 
duction on  soap  would  give  relief  to  the 
agricultural  interests  he  was  sure  no  Gen- 
tleman in  his  senses  could  conceive.  As 
to  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  that 
article,  he  had  reason,  by  experience  of  the 
past,  to  knew  that  such  would  not  be  the 
result ;  and  from  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Surrey,  that  all  Excise  re- 
strictions would  be  removed  by  the  pro- 
position, he  entirely  dissented,  for  tnere 
should  be  an  Excise  law  to  collect  \d,, 
as  well  as  collect  to  a  larger  amount. 
He  therefore  asked  the  friends  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  protect  the  revenues  of  the 
State— the  friends  of  the  law  to  assist  him 
in  maintaining  its  authority,  and  prevent- 
ing its  violation — and  the  friends  of  the 
institutions  of  the  country  to  put  an  end 
to  such  a  state  of  things,  as  he  had  de* 
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bk  «pOQ  ^  Beoessaries  of  life.  Looking^ 
at  the  question  before  them,  and  bearing 
in  mind  theee  two  principles  of  legislation, 
he  wan  prqiaxed  to  say,  that  be  must  give 
bis  opinion  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of 
his  hon.  Friend  near  him.  Before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  the  particular  question 
before  them,  he  would  just  advert  to  a 
pcnnt  touched  upon  by  the  right  hon* 
Gentleman  opposite.  The  right  hon«  Gen- 
tleman had  stated^  that  the  revenue  was 
competent  to  bear  the  charge  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  stamp  duties  on  newspapers, 
but  not  competent  to  bear  the  charge  of  a 
reduction  of  the  duties  on  soap,  because^ 
as  he  said,  he  did  not  anticipate  from  a 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  soap  that  corre- 
sponding increased  consumption  of  the 
article  which  was  essential  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  derived  to  the  revenue  from  the 
decreased  duty.  Now  the  Report  of  the 
Excise  Commissioners  gave  quite  acontrary 
opinion^  for  they  distinctly  stated  that  any 
additional  decrease  in  the  duty  on  soap 
would  lead  to  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  the  article,  putting 
Ireland  out  of  the  question.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Surrey  had  accurately  stated, 
that  the  former  reduction  in  the  soap 
duties  had  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  the 
fair  dealer  to  cope  with  the  contraband 
dealer,but  this  object  would  be  fully  effected 
by  the  additional  reduction  now  proposed, 
llie  consumption  of  soap  had  only  increas- 
ed since  that  reduction,  in  what  he  would 
call  the  rural  districts  of  England.  In 
London  it  had  decreased.  The  year  before 
the  reduction  took  place,  the  quantity  of 
soap  brought  to  charge  in  the  metropolis 
was  3,290,000lbs.  The  quantity  broue^ht 
to  charge  the  year  after  the  reduction  had 
so  far  diminished  as  to  show  a  decrease  of 
half  a  million.  In  Scotland,  the  year  before 
the  reduction  took  place,  the  quantity 
of  soap  brought  to  charge  was  1 1 ,300,000lbs. 
The  year  after  the  reduction  the  quantity 
was  only  10,400,000lbs:  thus,  in  both 
cases,  clearly  showing,  that  the  reduction 
had  by  no  means  been  sufficient  to  defeat 
the  smuggler.  In  the  rural  districts  of 
England,  where  there  were  not  the  same 
fucilities  to  the  smuggler  to  obtain  im- 
proved material,  some  slight  increase  had 
taken  place.  An  additional  reduction  of 
the  duty  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  put  the  fair  trader  on  terms  at  least  of 
equality  with  the  fraudulent  trader.  When 
the  rignt  hon.  Gentleman  contended  that 
the  leduction  of  the  duty  did  not  in 
this  instance  increase  the  consumption  he 


should  have  taken  the  peculiar  circam^ 
stances  of  the  case  into  consideration. 
There  was  no  occasion  to  go  back  to  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne  for  precedents.  Since 
then  everything  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture had  changed.  It  did  not  now 
require  a  bulky  material  in  the  shape  of  an 
alkali,  which  could  not  be  brought  into  the 
premises  without  creating  the  suspicion  of 
the  neighbourhood  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
excise  officers.  The  improvements  which 
had  taken  place  in  chemical  science  had 
given  to  the  illicit  manu^cturer  the  means 
of  introducing  into  his  premises  concen- 
trated alkalies,  in  forms  which  were  well 
calculated  to  elude  suspicion,  to  evade  the 
utmost  vigilance,  and  to  give  the  smuggler 
every  possible  facility  of  escaping  detection. 
On  the  ^ound,  therefore,  of  justice  to  the 
fair  trader,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
integrity  of  the  law,  he  thought  the  House 
would  agree  with  him  that  a  fbrther  reduc- 
tion of  the  soap  duty  was  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Now,  with  respect 
to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
reductions  proposed^ the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  contended,  in  the  first 

Slace^  that  soap  yielded  an  increasing 
uty  and  newspapers  a  decreasing  one, 
and,  therefore,  according  to  a  generally 
admitted  rule  in  financial  matters,  the  re- 
duction should  be  made  on  the  decreasing 
duty  and  not  on  the  increasing  one.  With 
regard  to  the  increasing  duty  on  soap,  it 
had  already  been  shown  that^  although 
there  was  a  trifling  increase  on  the  wholQ, 
yet  that  in  London,  Scotland^  and  the 
large  towns,  there  had  been  a  decrease. 
With  respect  to  the  duty  on  newspapers^ 
what  had  the  right  hon.  uentleman  done  ? 
Why,  he  had  taken  as  his  standard  the 
.stamp  duty  of  1851,  and  with  that  he  had 
compared  the  stamp  duty  of  1835.  •'  The 
newspaper  stamp  duty  of  1881,"  said  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  *'  yielded  a  net  re- 
venue of  483,000/.,  and  of  1835,  only 
450,000/1 ;  and  therefore  it  was  a  decreas. 
ing  duty.''  But  was  the  decrease  such  a 
continuing  decrease  as  to  justify  this  argu- 
ment? If  they  looked  to  the  average 
annual  duty  at  successive  periods  of  five 
years  they  would  then  come  to  a  directly 
opposite  conclusion.  The  average  of  the 
five  years,  ending  1825,  was  398,000/. ; 
of  the  five  years  ending  1830,  413,000/.; 
and  of  tne  ^ve  years  ending  1835, 
464,000/. ;  showing  a  continuing  and  a 
considerable  increase  of  duty.  But  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  selected  the 
year  18$1  as  the  period  fh>m  which  the 
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was,  at  the  present  moment^  aa  iacreasing 
duty.  It  was  his  firm  opinion^  that  the 
newspaper  stamp  duty  would  go  on  gra« 
dually  rising.  His  right  hon.  Friend  said* 
that  this  was  not  an  agricultural  question, 
and  he  agreed  with  him,  that  it  was  not 
purely  an  agricultural  question;  but  he 
agreed  also  with  his  hon.  Friend  near  him, 
in  so  far  as  he  said  it  was  a  question  which 
affected  the  interest  of  every  man  engaged 
in  agriculture  on  the  one  hand,  however 
humble  his  station,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  it  also  affected  every  man  who 
was  a  manufacturer,  however  low  or  hum- 
ble his  station  might  be.  The  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  soap  would  affect  every 
class  of  the  community.  Whatever  the 
station  of  the  parties,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
it  would  affect  them  all,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  poor,  because  to  them  it  was 
not  a  source  of  comfort  merely,  it  was  es- 
sential to  their  health.  And  it  affected 
not  only  those  who  had  attained  a  certain 
age,  but  the  benefit  would  be  felt  equally 
by  the  oldest  and  the  youngest — it  was  at 
essential  to  infancy  as  to  age,  because  it 
was  necessary  to  health.  Every  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  soap  contributed  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  comfort,  the  health,  and  tifie 
enjoyment  of  every  member  of  the  com. 
mnnity.     Now,  could  they  say  the  same 


stamps  had  in  some  degree  declined^did  he 
not  recollect  the  degree  of  political  excite- 
ment which  then  prevailed  in  this  country  ? 
Did  he  forget  the  anxiety  of  all  men  at 
that  period  to  obtain  the  earliest  informa- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  that  House— 
proceedings  of  the  highest  interest,  and 
which  continued  during  a  far  greater  por- 
tion of  this  year  than  was  ever  known 
before?  Did  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman 
forget  that  events  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance were  daily  occurring  on  the  Conti- 
nent, events  which  excited  the  strongest 
feelings  of  anxiety  in  the  breasts  of  men  of 
all  parties ;  and,  when,  consequently;  the 
information  afforded  by  the  press  was  more 
eagerly  sought  after,  and  its  circulation 
necessarily  higher  than  at  any  other  period ; 
and  was  it  fair  to  take  this  period  of  un- 
usual excitement  as  a  fair  criterion  on 
which  to  found  an  average.  It  was  a  great 
mistake  to  imagine  that  the  newspaper 
duty  was  a  decreasing  one-  Allowing  for 
the  extraordinary  circulation  of  the  time 
alluded  to,  it  had  ever  since  been  an  in- 
creasing duty.  In  the  year  1834  the  gross 
produce  was  507,37^/.,  and  in  1835 
521,909/.,  showing  an  increase,  and  not  a 
drcrease.  This  was  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  unfairness  of  taking  an  extraordinary 
year  as  an  ordinary  standard.      They  all 
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of  the  great  events  then  transacting  in  the 
theatre  of  Europe.  In  that  year  the  news, 
paper  duty  rose  to  a  higher  amount  than  it 
ever  before  attained.  He  was  not  now 
stating  what  was  merely  his  own  opinion, 
but  he  appealed  to  what  had  happened  on 
former  occasions,  with  respect  to  the  stump- 
duty  on  newspapers,  \n  support  of  his  argu- 
ment. The  history  of  the  year  1813  must 
be  well  remembered — the  House  must 
know  how  the  anxiety  of  the  public  was 
kept  alive  by  the  great  events  which  oc- 
curred in  Europe  during  that  year.  Now 
what  was  the  fact  in  1813?  The  news- 
paper stamp  duty  rose  in  that  year  to  a 
height  that  it  had  never  before  attained. 
It  amounted  to  394,000/. ;  rnd  what  was 
the  consequence  ?  In  the  surreeding  year, 
from  that  amount  it  fell  down  t.>  363,000/. 
— a  reduction  neurly  equivalent  to  that 
which  took  place  between  1831  an  t  1834, 
and  greater  than  that  which  took  place 
between  1831  and  1835.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  not  accurate  in  saying  that 
the  duty  was  a  continually  increasing  duty. 
He  trusted,  he  had  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  the  decrease  up  to  the  last  year;  it 


found  by  the  return  of  the  number  of 
stamps  issued,  that  there  were  not  more 
than  about  300,000  persons  who  took  in 
newspapers.  The  number,  then,  who  took 
in  newspapers,  was  the  number  who  would 
be  directly  affected  by  the  relief  resulting 
from  a  reduction  of  the  duty,  and  thus  the 
relief  would  be  limited  to  the  300,000. 
The  soap  duty,  he  had  said,  affected  every 
member  of  the  community;  a  reduction 
in  that,  therefore,  instead  of  relieving  only 
300,000  persons,  would  give  relief  to  four- 
teen millions  of  the  population.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  not  more  than 
300,000  persons  read  newspapers— he 
only  spoke  of  those  who  took  them  in, 
and  he  contended,  that  only  they  would 
be  materially  affected  by  the  reduction. 
He  knew  very  well,  that  every  newspaper 
that  was  taken  was  read  by  a  considerable 
number,  and  viewing  the  subject  in  that 
way,  the  relief  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  whole.  The  differ- 
ence was  between  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
penny  and  4fc/.,  and  3d.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  said,  the  doty  on  80ap  had  been 
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already  reduced,  and  others  must  take 
their  turn ;  therefore  he  now  proposed  to 
relieve  the  newspapers.  It  was  true,  that 
in  1833  there  was  repealed  half  the  duty 
on  8oap>  but  was  notning  done  for  news- 
papers on  that  occasion?  Was  not  the 
duty  on  advertisements  reduced  in  the 
game  year  from  35.  6d,  to  1  s,  6d,  ?  That 
was  a  great  advantage  to  the  newspaper 
proprietors.  There  was  at  that  time  a 
great  deal  of  competition  in  advertise- 
ments in  other  channels,  and  the  reduc- 
tion enabled  the  proprietors  of  newspapers 
to  reduce  the  price  of  advertisements,  or 
to  obtain  more  extended  information  than 
they  obtained  before  the  reduction  of  the 
duty.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  told 
them,  that  in  the  present  Session,  for  the 
further  relief  of  the  newspaper  proprie- 
tors, he  intended  to  repeal  half  the  duty 
on  paper,  and  the  amount  of  that  would 
be  something  considerable  on  every  news- 
paper. Was  that  no  relief?  Bearing  in 
mind  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  adver- 
tisements, he  would  ask,  was  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  justified  in  saying,  that 
newspapers  had  had  no  indulgence  shown 
to  them  ?  Had  all  the  indulgence  been 
shown  to  the  manufacturers  of  soap  ?  He 
viewed  the  two  questions  as  standing 
equally  before  them,  and  he  would  ask 
the  House,  which  duty  ought  they  to  re* 
peal  ?  He  approved  of  the  principle,  that 
they  should  reduce  first  the  taxes  on  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  but  newspapers,  in  his 
opinion,  came  more  properly  under  the 
head  of  luxuries.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
said,  he  wished  to  see  the  newspaper  in 
the  poorest  cottage,  and  he  was  himself 
one  of  those  who  would  not  withhold  from 
the  humbler  classes  the  instruction  which 
they  might  derive  from  newspapers.  But 
did  his  right  hon.  Friend  imagine,  that  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  the  newspaper 
from  7d.  to  5d.  would  have  the  effect  he 
desired?  When  they  bore  in  mind  the 
amount  of  the  labourer's  wages,  did  they 
believe  that  he  would  afford  even  a  weekly 
newspaper,  though  the  price  should  be 
reduced  to  4d.  That  class  of  individuals 
were  in  the  habit  of  associating  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  the  newspapers  in  com- 
mon. A  newspaper  was  generally  taken 
in  by  the  master  whom  they  served  ; 
having  been  used  by  him,  it  went  to  his 
servants,  and  from  them  it  found  its  way 
to  the  labourers ;  and  thus  the  informa- 
tion which  newspapers  afforded  wits  dif- 
fused amongst  the  population.  The  effect, 
VOL.3iXXlV.{5s:} 


then,  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  would 
be  to  relieve  the  master.  If  the  newspaper 
were  taken  in  at  a  public-house,  the  pub- 
lican would  gain  the  benefit,  and  no  al- 
lowance would  be  made  to  the  poor  man, 
because  the  reduction  was  so  small  an 
amount  that  it  would  not  be  divisible. 
The  greater  part  of  the  community,  then, 
would  derive  no  benefit  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  newspapers.  His  right 
hon.  Friend  said,  that  his  proposition 
would  have  the  effect  of  putting  an  end 
to  a  species  of  smuggling.  On  this  part 
of  the  subject  he  would  appeal  to  the  Re- 
port of  the  Excise  Commissioners.  ''  Non 
mens  hie  sermo,**  Speaking  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  soap,  they  said,  they 
had  no  doubt  it  would  materially  reduce 
the  smuggling  that  went  on  in  that  article. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  applied  the  prin- 
ciple to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
newspaper  stamps  as  a  cure  for  the  smug- 
gling, but  he  must  dispute  that  position. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  said,  that  there 
were  parties  who  managed  to  undersell 
the  daily  press,  by  evading  the  stamp- 
duty,  and  he  proposed  to  give  some  ad- 
ditional advantage  to  the  daily  press  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  the  duty.  The 
duty,  however,  in  this  case,  did  not  ope^ 
rate  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  spirits,  where, 
if  they  repealed  the  duty,  they  put  an  end 
to  the  illicit  dealing  which  resulted  from 
the  power  of  the  smuggler  to  undersell 
the  fair  trader.  He  maintained  that  the 
power  to  undersell  would  continue  even 
when  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  repealed 
his  twopences  on  the  stamps.  What  was 
the  nature  of  the  contest  carried  on  with 
the  daily  press  ?  It  was  the  contest  of 
men  who  went  to  no  expense,  against  men 
who  went  to  great  expense,  in  providing 
the  article  which  they  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  editor  of  a  London  journal  went 
to  an  enormous  expense  to  procure  intelli- 
gence. He  incurred  a  very  great  expense, 
if  he  might  say  so  without  being  out  of 
order,  to  obtain  accurate  reports  of-  what 
occurred  in  this  House.  He  went  to  a 
still  greater  expense  for  foreign  intelli- 
gence ;  he  had  to  establish  foreign  corre- 
spondents—-expresses  anticipating  the  ar- 
rival of  the  post  brought  him  intelligence 
rom  abroad.  These  were  amongst  the 
expensive  arrangements  that  were  made 
to  secure  early  information  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  those  who  took  in  his  paper. 
Such,  then,  constituted  the  real  tax  which 
the  morning  papers  had4p  pay.    Talk  of 
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these  expenses,  why,  it  was  as  nothing! 
And  the  man  who  edited  the  paper,  taking 
the  parts  and  infcnmafion  which  his  con- 
temporary, who  paid  for  them,  had  heen 
to  such  an  expense  in  ptrrchasing',  mn^ 
erer  come  into  the  market  on  terms  so 
adrantageoQS,  that  as  a  ^t<ff  agamstt 
them  the  amoont  of  the  stamp-dnty  was 
insignificant.  When  the  duty  was  re- 
pealed would  fhere  not  be  the  same  at- 
tempts to  get  tnrotmation,he  might  almbst 
say,  at  no  charge  at  all  ?  The  right  hon. 
Oentfeman  had  totd  them  of  the  difficulty 
that  had  been  experienced  in  the  attempts 
which  had  been  made  to  repress  the!  un- 
stamped newspapers.  Would  he  be  abk 
to  protect  that  press  which  paid  for  in- 
formation, against  that  press  which  did 
not?  Would  he  b6  able  to  prevent  infor- 
mation obtained  by  The  Mtnrning  Chranicte 
or  The  Times,  at  ft  great  expens^f,  from 
being  made  available  by  the  publi^h^rs  ^ 
(he  penny  newspapers,  while  the  6thers 
were  published  at  4d.  or  5d.?  and  what 
Would  be  the  result  if  he  could  not  pre- 
vent HI  He  would  not  say,  that  the  daily 
newspapers^  would  be  ruined  by  the  cur- 
tailment of  their  profits;  but  he  would 
cftll  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
more  fatal  consequences  that  would  ensue 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  Country. 
The  editors  of  the  present  respectable  pa- 
pers, not  able  to  compete  with  their  an- 
tagonists, would  be  compelled  to  forego 
dbtaiuing  that  information  Which  was  now 
so  accurately  given  ;  the  pres*  generally 
would  be  reduced  to  this — they  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  give  accurate  informa- 
tion of  what  fell  from  hon.  Members  in 
this  House,  or  of  other  events  of  great  in- 
terest with  the  public.  He  feared  that 
they  would  in  this  way  lower  the  general 
tone  of  the  press  of  the  country,  and  pre- 
vent it  from  being  the  channel  for  the 
dissemination  of  useful  information.  He 
begged  to  warn  the  friends  to  the  dissemi- 
nation of  knowledge  amongst  the  people 
against  lowering  the  tone  of  the  press  of 
this  country.  When  he  compared  the 
daily  press  of  this  country  with  the  news- 
papers of  other  countries  that  came  before 
nim,  he  confessed  he  was  proud  of  its 
superiority.  He  saw  that  subjects  were 
discussed  in  it  on  one  side  and  the  other 
with  the  greatest  ability.  Sometimes,  it 
must  be  admitted,  the  daily  pape'rs  yielded 
too  much  to  the  excitement  which  existed, 
but,  generally  speaking,  tb«y  were  distin- 


|nmhed  by  great  judgment  attd  iem^. 
When  be  looked  to  the  press  of  foreign 
count rtes,  he  found  it  occupied  Wfth  kmg 
disquisitions  on  theatrical  exhibitiona  and 
ether  things  interesting  to  the  people  of 
those  countries ;  but  such  matters  po9« 
sessed  compttratively  little  interest  for  the 
people  of  England,  When  he  looked  at 
tha  newspapers  of  America,  which  were 
referred  to  as  a  model  of  what  newspapers 
ought  to  be,  he  must  Confess  he  saw  in  th« 
newspapers  of  England  a  superiority  in 
the  character,  the  style^  and  the  manner 
of  discussing  political  questions,  which 
convinced  him  that  if  they  had  not  the 
advantage  of  a  low  amount  of  duty,  they 
had,  nevertheless,  some  other  advantages 
of  a  tnost  important  nature,  which  tbet 
derived  from  the  amount  of  the  duty,  and 
their  other  press  regulations.  He  was 
sorry,  then,  to  find  a  measure  intrtidtfced, 
such  as,  In  his  opmion,  would  tend  ma- 
terially to  lower  the  character  at  thi 
press,  by  causing  the  proprietors  of  the 
respectable  portion  to  forego  the  expenses 
for  information,  which  he  believed  to  be 
essential  to  the  proper  instruction  of  the 
people  through  the  medium  of  the  news- 
papers. Looking  at  the  two  duties,  he 
would  say,  that  the  repeal  of  the  one 
would  confer  a  great  advantage  on  the 
mass  of  the  people,  whilst  the  ouier  would 
confer  only  a  limited  benefit  on  a  limited 
portion.  The  one  would  contribute  to 
the  health  and  add  to  the  domestic  enjoy- 
ments of  the  people,  the  other  would  give 
a  small  advantage  to  those  who  read 
newspapers.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  had  no  hesitation  In  preferring  the  re- 
peal of  the  duty  on  soap  to  the  repeal  of 
the  duty  on  newspapers. 

Mr.  Charles  Butler  thought,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  shown  very  little 
acquaintance  with  the  press  of  other  coun- 
tries. He  was  as  little  inclined  as  any 
man  to  give  the  palm  of  superiority  to  any 
other  nation,  but  he  shoula  blush  for  our 
literature  if  he  thought  it  as  much  inferior 
as  he  considered  the  daily  press  of  this 
country  was  Inferior  to  that  oiFrance.  He 
would  say  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
there  was  no  person  of  high  political  ana 
literary  character  connect^  with  the  press 
of  this  Country,  who  could  at  all  compare 
in  this  resnect  with  that  distinguished 
writer  M.  Chateaubriand.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  feared  the  character 
of  the  press  of  this  country  would  be 
lowered,  and  he  contended  that  there  would 
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ho  tile  MUtoe  piracy  m  Ufora.  He  Mdd, 
1^  qiMsliob  was  not  the  amount  of  duty, 
but  tbe  expense  of  acquiring  informatioD. 
Why*  Was  the  right  honi  Gentleman  aware 
of  the  exietence  of  evening  papers  in  tliis 
oouDtry,  and  that  those  evening  papers 
eopied  almost  entirely  their  information 
from  the  morning  papers?  Those  who 
now  dealt  illicitly,  after  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  would  no  longer  have  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  whole  country  in  their  behalf. 
This  was  a  question  to  which  the  House 
should  give  its  best  attention.  They  miffht 
enforce  what  stamp  duty  they  pleased  $  but 
they  would  not  be  able  to  enforce  it  while 
the  feelings  and  Ofnnions  of  the  people  oon« 
tinued  the  same  as  at  present.  Many  hon. 
Gentlemen,  it  appeared  to  him,  supposed 
that  those  who  were  anxious  for  the  aboli« 
tloQ  of  the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers« 
were  so  because  by  that  means  they  hoped 
they  might  be  able  with  the  greater  faci- 
lity to  distribute  political  tracts  amonest 
the  people.  Those  who  supposed  so^  did 
him  and  others  very  great  li^ustice,  for 
their  object  was  not  to  circulate  political 
tracts,  not  to  circulate  political  opinions, 
but  to  circulate  facts  connected  with  know- 
ledge. It  was  not  to  circulate  the  Wbig^ 
Radical,  or  Tory  doctrinesi  but  to  put  the 
people  in  possession  of  whatever  occurred 
in  that  House,  or  in  any  other  arena  of 
politics.  He  believed  that  none  had  suf- 
fered more  than  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  Ex- 
perience ought  to  have  proved  to  them  that 
it  was  not  their  interest  to  keep  the  people 
in  darkness.  The  excitement  of  the  people 
was  owing  frequently  to  the  exaggerations 
of  fidsehoods,  and  which  were  only  credible 
on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people. 
That  ignorance  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
people  not  having  information  afforded  to 
them  on  cheaper  terms.  Now,  when  the 
people  decided  respecting  the  Reform  ques- 
tion, there  was  a  ffreat  deal  of  exaggeration 
prevailing  as  to  the  defects  of  the  system, 
tie  granted  it — it  was  quite  true,  that 
there  was  that  exaggeration.  One  reason, 
for  instance,  for  the  people  thinking  that 
Reform  was  necessary  was,  that  in  one  part 
of  the  country  they  believed  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  80,000/. 
a- year.  In  his  own  county  it  was  believed 
that  the  Dowuger  of  a  Peer's  family,  \vho 
had  not  even  received  one  farthing  of  the 
public  money,  had  a  pension  of  18,000/. 
a.year.  This  was  considered  to  be  another 
reason  for  reform.  These  were  the  exaggc 
rations  that  prevailed,   and  it  was  hon. 


Gentlemen  opposite   who*  produced   tbe 
state  of  things.    Now  he  Jiould  say  for 
himself  and  others,  that  Radicals  or  Re- 
formers, or  whatever  else  they  might  be, 
they  knew  the  facts  to  be  otherwise  i  they 
read  the  newspapers,  and  they  knew  how 
absurd  such  tales  were.    Those  who  op- 
posed the  circulation  of  cheap  knowledge, 
acted  most  inconsistently ;  for  they  trusted 
the  poor  man  with  the  franchise,  and  they 
would  not  ffive  to  htm  the  knowledge  of 
how  he  ought  to  exercise  it.    And  yet  they 
said  those  men  were  stupid,  when    their 
mindp  could  be  influenced  and  their  actions 
decided  by  such  arguments.    ^Vhy,  he  said 
to  such  persons,  '*  It  is  your  own  fault  if 
they  were  wrong,  and  decided  against  you.'* 
He  did  not  mean  that  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  could  gain  much  from  the 
information  of  the  people.      I^hey  might 
depend  upon  it,  that  the  power  ot  public 
opinion  would  destroy  all  the  abuses  which 
tno«e  hon.  Gentlemen  sought  to  sustain. 
The  question,   then,   was,  whether  these 
abuses  should  be  removed  by    a  well.in- 
structed^  moderate^  and  virtuous  people ; 
or  whether  they  should  be  torn  down  by  a 
fanatical    and   ill-instructed   mob.      The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  stated,  that  news- 
papers were  a  mere  luxury.    He  thought 
that  when  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  said 
so,  he  connected  them  with  all  the  agree 
able  associations  connected  with  the  break- 
fast-table.    The  question  now  he  believed 
to    be    this— whether    knowledge   was  a 
luxury  or  a  necessary  for  the  people  ?  hon. 
Gentlemen    opposite    insisted   it    was    a 
luxury ;   he,   on  the  contrary,  said  there 
was  nothing   it  was  more  necessary  the 
people  should  have ;  and  any  Government 
would  find  to  its  cost  how  wrong  it  would 
act,  when  it  sought  to  deprive  the  people  of 
that  knowledge  which  they  deemed  to  be 
their  dearest  and  most  cherished  acquisi- 
tion.   He  wished  now  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  another  tax,  between  which  and  the 
stamp-tax  there  was  a  competition.     He 
must  say,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  other  Members  on  that  side  of  the 
House  did  him  extreme  injustice,  if  they 
supposed  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  were  about  to  take  a  por^ 
tion  from  the  soap  tax  that  he  should  op- 
pose that  proposition.     If  that  were  the 
only  question  before  the  House  he  would 
vote  for  it ;  but  the  question  was,  which 
of  the  two  taxes  should  be  taken  off?     He 
never  had  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  did  not  know  how  a  gentleman 
in   that  situation  felt.     ^KrtfrJl^  were 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  should 
think  that  one  great  merit  in  a  tax  would 
be  that  he  was  able  to  get  it.  That  single 
circumstance  would  he  superior  in  his 
mind  to  many  important  questions.  Another 
thing  was,  in  which  case  was  there  the 
most  smuggling  ?  In  which  case  would  the 
alteration  be  the  most  beneficial  ?  In  the 
very  6rst  place,  he  did  not  see  that  there 
would  be  any  great  effect  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  soap  duty.  Taking  the  state- 
ment of  the  Chanceflor  of  the  Exchequer 
upon  the  Excise  Report,  it  appeared  that 
the  number  of  pounds  of  soap  used  by 
each  person  was  six  and  a  half  a  year,  so 
that  the  right  bon.  Gentleman's  proposition 
to  reduce  the  duty  a-halfpenny  a  pound 
would  be  to  give  S^d.  a  year  to  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  country. 

It  was  contended,  however,  that  this  re- 
duction of  one  halfpenny  would  put  down 
smuggling,  though  it  appeared  that  the  re- 
duction of  a  penny  halfpenny  which  had 
taken  place  already  had  not  been  successfiil 
in  effecting  that  object.  The  reduction  of 
this  halfpenny,  it  was  said,  would  effect  won- 
ders, which  the  reduction  of  the  three  half- 
pence had  not  been  able  to  accomplish. 
*'  Take  off  this  peculiar  halfpenny,"  said 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  in  show- 
man's phrase,  "  and  you  shall  see  what  you 
shall  see;"  but,  as  he  was  not  in  the  show- 
man's box,  he  must  be  excused  for  not  be- 
lieving in  the  marvels.  AU  that  they  had 
to  judge  of  as  to  the  effect  of  the  reduction 
of  three-halfpence  which  had  already  taken 
place — all  they  could  judge  of  the  effect  of 
taking  off* the  halfpenny— was  by  the  words 
that  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle, 
man  opposite.  As  it  became  expedient  to 
turn  out  one  Ministry  or  another  some  new 
plan  was  always  proposed  for  the  relief  of 
the  agricultural  mterest.  They  now  pro. 
posed  to  take  the  tax  off'soap,  but  that  would 
turn  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  Russians. 
He  supposed  that  Russia  supplied  one-third 
of  the  tallow  that  was  consumed  in  this 
country,  and  that  was  always  sufficient  to 
regulate  the  market.  Now  if  they  took  off* 
this  tax  without  imposing  a  tax  on  Russian 
tallow,  they  would  be  merely  reducing  the 
tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  Russians.  He 
was  told,  upon  good  authority,  that  when 
the  reduction  on  soap  and  candles  took  place, 
some  time  ago,  the  first  evidence  of  the  ef- 
fect of  it  was  in  a  letter  from  a  Russian 
broker,  ^idvising  his  correspondent  to  keep 
back  his  tallow,  for  the  effect  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  would  be  to  cause  a  rise  in 
the  market.  If  a  tax  was  to  be  taken  ofi*he 


contended  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  off  for 
the  benefit  of  the  English  agriculturist,  and 
it  should  be  taken  onin  such  a  way  as  that 
every  class  of  agriculturists  would  have  a 
participation  in  the  advantage  of  the  reduc- 
tion. If  the  question  was  to  be  between 
the  two  classes  of  agriculturists,  those  who 
represented  the  tillage  interest  would  have 
claims  far  beyond  those  who  represented  the 
pasture  lands.  He  did  not  support  the  re- 
peal of  stamp  duties  from  party  or  factious 
motives,  but  from  a  desire  to  promote  mo- 
rality and  order  amongst  the  people.  No- 
thing was  easier  than  to  answer  argument 
by  laughter,  and  it  was  a  species  of  discus, 
sion  in  which  those  on  the  opposite  side 
were  eminently  felicitous.  Let  them  come 
forward,  and  show  that  it  was  for  the  inter- 
est of  a  great  nation  like  this  to  keep  the 
people  in  ignorance,  and,  having  shown  this, 
then  it  would  be  incumbent  on  them  to 
show  how  they  could  reverse  the  prooeedines 
of  past  years,  and  again  reduce  the  people 
to  their  former  state  of  political  thraldom. 
Lord  Sandon  referred  to  the  report  of 
the  Excise  Commissioners  respecting  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  soap,  to  show 
that  it  had  not  the  e£&ct  ascribed  to  it  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard.  In  the 
course  of  the  observations  made  by  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, not  one  word  was  said  by  that  ri^bt 
hon.  Gentleman  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  plan  for  equalising  the  duties  on  Irish 
newspapers  was  received,  nor  was  the 
House  told  of  the  number  of  public  meet- 
ings called  in  that  country  to  exclaim 
against  it.  It  was  his  opinion  as  to  the 
soap  duty,  that  its  reduction  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  country  at  large.  By 
repealing  that  duty  it  would  get  rid  of  a 
great  many  vexatious  Excise  regulations. 
With  respect  to  the  press  he  felt  bound 
to  say  this,  that  he  was  greatly  surprised 
to  hear  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
say,  that  newspapers  which  were  inferior 
in  price  to  the  English  newspapers  were 
superior  to  them  in  talent.  One  who  had 
travelled  recently  in  America  did  not  con- 
cur with  him  in  that  opinion,  for  he  de- 
clared that  every  vulgar  fool  who  could 
call  names,  might  set  himself  up  as  a 
newspaper  editor: — "  Our  newspaper  and 
periodical  press  is  bad  enough.  Its  sins 
against  propriety  cannot  be  justified,  and 
ought  not  to  be  defended.  But  its  vio- 
lence is  weakness,  its  liberty  restraint,  and 
even  its  atrocities  are  virtues,  when  com- 
pared with  that  system /of^brutal  and 
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^erocio1l8  outrages  which  distinguishes  the 
press  in  America*  Newspapers  are  so 
cheap  in  the  United  States,  that  the  gene- 
rality even  of  the  lowest  order  can  afford 
to  purchase  them.  They  therefore  depend 
for  support  on  the  most  ignorant  class 
of  the  people. '  Everything  they  contain 
must  be  accommodated  to  the  taste  and 
apprehension  of  men  who  labour  daily  for 
their  bread,  and  are  of  course  indifferent 
to  refinement  either  of  language  or  rea- 
soning. With  such  readers,  whoever 
*  peppers  the  highest  is  surest  to  please.' 
Strong  words  take  place  of  strong  argu- 
ments, and  every  vulgar  booby  who  can 
call  names  and  procure  a  set  of  types 
upon  credit  may  set  up  as  an  editor,  with 
a  fair  prospect  of  success.  In  England 
it  is  fortunately  still  different.  News- 
papers being  expensive,  the  great  body  of 
their  supporters  are  to  be  found  among 
people  of  comparative  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence, though  they  practically  circulate 
among  the  poorer  classes  in  abundance 
sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  information. 
The  pubh'c,  whose  taste  they  are  obliged 
to  consult,  is,  therefore,  of  a  higher  order; 
and  the  consequence  of  this  arrangement 
is  apparent  in  the  vast  superiority  of  talent 
they  display,  and  in  the  wider  range  of 
knowledge  and  argument  which  they  bring 
to  bear  on  all  questions  of  public  interest. 
How  long  this  may  continue  it  is  impos- 
sible to  predict,  but  I  trust  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  will  weigh  well  the  con- 
sequences before  he  ventures  to  take  off, 
or  even  materially  to  diminish,  the  tax  on 
newspapers.  He  may  rely  upon  it,  that 
bad  as  the  state  of  the  public  press  may 
be,  it  cannot  be  improved  by  any  legislative 
measure.  Remove  the  stamp  duty,  and 
the  consequences  will  inevitably  be,  that 
there  will  be  two  sets  of  newspapers — one 
for  the  rich  and  educated,  the  other  for 
the  poor  and  ignorant.  England,  like 
America,  will  be  inundated  by  produc- 
tions, contemptible  in  point  of  talent,  but 
not  the  less  mischievous  on  that  account. 
The  check  of  enlightened  opinion — the 
only  efficient  one — on  the  press  will  be 
annihilated,  the  standard  of  knowledge 
and  morals  will  be  lowered;  and  let  it, 
above  all,  be  remembered  that  this  tax,  if 
removed,  can  never  after  be  imposed.'' 
Such  was  the  testimony  of  the  author  of 
nd  Manners  in  America  as  to  the 
state  of  the  American  press,  and  no  opinion 
would  be  more  decisive.  One  argument 
used  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  the 
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reduction  of  the  newspaper  stamp  duties 
was,  that  the  papers  should  be  protected 
against  smugglers.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  have 
to  make  the  same  struggle  against  the 
smuggler  with  the  newspaper  that  cost 
5(2.,  that  he  would  have  with  a  newspaper 
that  cost  7d.  This  was,  he  considered, 
made  as  one  of  the  many  already  made  in 
the  dangerous  course  of  concession  which 
Ministers  were  pursuing.  The  general 
feeling,  he  believed,  was  not  at  all  so 
occupied  upon  this  subject  as  some  sup« 
posed  it  to  be.  It  was  like  many  others, 
in  which  petitions  were  procured,  as  they 
could  be  procured  upon  any  other  subject, 
they  showed  the  anxiety  of  some  indivi* 
duals,  but  not  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
He  believed  that  the  country  would  be 
more  gratified  if  the  manufacture  of  one  of 
the  first  necessaries  of  life  were  relieved, 
and  the  article  itself  could  be  procured  at 
a  cheaper  rate.  The  manufacture  of  that 
article  was  now  arrested  by  Eicise  regu- 
lations, and  which  regulations  it  was 
necessary  to  maintain  against  smugglers. 
The  reduction  of  the  duty  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  removal  of  these  oppressive 
Excise  regulations,  and  the  consequences 
would  be,  that  they  should  not  see  the 
article  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate,  but  the 
foundation  would  be  laid  for  an  export 
trade  roost  advantageous  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Buckingham  observed,  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  crime  which  prevailed  in 
the  country  originated  in  ignorance.  The 
people  had  not  information,  and  although 
they  had  a  vast  body  of  laws,  the  people 
were  not  informed  of  them.  Another 
pregnant  evil  which  resulted  from  the 
present  system  was,  that  it  was  in  the 
beer-shop  and  the  gin-shop  only  that  the 
operative  could  obtain  the  perusal  of  a 
newspaper.  With  regard  to  the  counter- 
proposition  of  the  evening,  he  was  not 
disposed  to  deny  the  advantages  of  having 
a  cleanly  population,  but  he  thought  it 
much  more  important  that  they  should  be 
instructed,  for  they  would  then  soon  find 
out  the  value  of  cleanliness  themselves. 
As  long  as^  the  present  heavy  tax  was 
imposed  upon  newspapers,  an  enormous 
circulation  was  required  before  the  pub- 
lishers were  repaid,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  they  had  to  pander  to  all  sorts 
of  tastes  in  order  to  find  sufficient  read- 
ers ;  there  was  foreign  news  for  one  class, 
scandal  for  another,  abuse  for  the  third. 
The  poorer  classes  of  persons  were  pei:- 
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fectly  astonished  to  see  how  the  rich  could 
tolerate  the  abuse  and  private  scandal 
which  loaded  the  periodical  pages  of  the 
present  day.  With  respect  to  the  present 
proposal  for  the  reduction  of  the  news- 
paper stamp  duty,  he  must  be  permitted 
to  say,  that  for  his  own  part  he  should 
rather  prefer  a  graduated  ad  vahnm 
duty,  extending  as  low  as  a  farthing  on  a 
penny  paper,  which  of  course  should  be 
proportionably  smaller  and  lighter  than 
one  published  at  a  shilling,  and  rated  ac- 
cordingly. Under  such  an  arrangement 
as  this,  newspapers  could  be  provided, 
adapted  to  the  means  of  every  class  of 
society,  and  the  postage  would  be  paid 
upon  them  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  and 
weight  Having  thrown  out  this  sugges- 
tion, he  must  admit,  that  under  all  cir- 
cnrostanceSy  the  proposition  of  the  right 
hon.  Chancellor  of  ttie  Exchequer  would, 
undoubtedly,  lead  to  much  good,  and  he 
should  support  it. 

Mr.  Handley  wished  to  say  a  few  words 
in  explanation  of  the  reasons  which  should 
induce  him  to  vote  against  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Northamptonshire 
(Sir  C.Knightley).  He  begged  to  assure  the 
Committee  that  he  did  not  consider  that 
proposition  as  conferring  any  boon  upon 
the  farmer,  even  if  it  were  carried  to  the 
MX  extent  recommended  by  that  hon. 
Member.  In  saying  this,  he  might,  he 
thought,  lay  claim  to  sincerity,  for  he  had 
always  been  a  friend  to  the  agricultural 
interest,  and  he  had  never  allowed  himself 
to  be  inflnenced  by  party  or  political  con- 
siderations in  delaying  to  bring  forward 
any  motion,  which,  in  his  opinion,  would 
tend  to  its  relief.  Upon  a  former  occasion 
the  motion  which  he  (Mr.  Handley)  had 
brought  forward  on  this  subject,  was 
accompanied  with  a  proposition  for  an 
increased  dut^  on  foreign  tallow  :  but 
while  it  was  his  object,  as  he  hc^  franUy 
owned  at  the  time,  to  confer  relief  upon 
the  agricultural  interest,  he  did  not  con- 
sider himself  justt6ed  in  taxing  the  whole 
community  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular 
interest  without  offering  them  some  ad- 
Tantage  as  an  equivalent :.  and  he  had 
therefore  proposed  the  Ilepeal  of  the 
Soap  Tax— a  tax  which  he  considered 
extremely  objectionable.  He  was  glad 
on  that  occasion,  to  hear  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
give  him  a  promise  that  he  would,  as  soon 
as  possible,  endeavour  to  relax  those 
ehaduei,  to  which,  of  all  manufacturers^ 


the  soap  manufacturer  was  peouliarW  sub- 
jected. But  the  hon..  Member  for  North- 
amptonshire appeared  in  his  (Mr.  Hand- 
ley's)  opinion,  to  have  takenonly,if  be  might 
use  the  expression,  the  husk  of  his  (Mr. 
Hand  ley's)  proposition,  and  to  have  left 
the  kernel  behind :  he  had  adopted  that 
part  of  it  only  which  offered  compensation 
to  the  public  for  the  relief  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest  contemplated  bv  the 
other  part  of  it,  and  then  he  called  it  '<  a 
boon  to  the  farmer."  Of  the  whole  amount 
of  tallow  manufactured  in  this  country, 
only  25,000  tons  were  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap.  It  might  indeod  be  said, 
that  the  quantity  would  increase.  It 
might  be  increased,  but  unquestionably 
not  by  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Northamptonshire.  He  proposed 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  hard  soap  to  l^d., 
and  on  soft  soap  to  a  I^.  per  lb.  Did  he 
not  know,  that  into  the  composition  of  the 
latter  description  of  soap,  not  one  atom  of 
tallow  entered?  Since  the  reduction 
effected  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  duty 
on  farm  oils,  they  had  formed  the  chief 
ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
cheaper  kind  of  soap.  With  reference  to 
the  tax  upon  newspapers^  he  (Mr.  Hand- 
ley)  had  unquestionably,  upon  a  fonoer 
occasion,  saKl  it  was  not  the  tax  which  he 
should  have  selected  for  reduction  if  the 
choice  rested  with  him.  He  said  so  still. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  bound  to 
say,  that  his  opinion  on  this  point  had 
been  somewhat  altered  of  late.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Northamptonshire  bad  not 
shown  that  by  reducing  the  duty  on  Soap, 
in  the  manaer  he  proposed,  he  would  re- 
move any  of  those  grievous  restriciioos  of 
which  the  manufacturers  of  that  article 
so  much  complained ;  aod,  on  the  whole, 
he  (Mr.  Handley)  did  not  think,  that  for 
the  sacrifice  he  proposed  to  make  of  the 
revenue,  he  had  offered  any  equivalent 
either  to  the  public  or  the  Minister.  He 
should  vote  for  the  original  motioB. 

Mr.  Roebuck  roee,  amidst  loud  cries  of 
*'  Divide,"  "  Divide,"  "  Withdraw."  The 
present  question,  said  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  was  not  a  question  of  revenue, 
but  a  question  of  party  politics.  It  was 
a  part  of  the  politics  of  the  party  on  the 
other  side  cf  the  House  to  keep  up  that 
despotic  rule,  the  frnits  of  which  they  had 
so  long  enioyed.  The  party  on  his  (the 
Ministerial)  side  of  the  House  were  anxsoas 
10  frtelhe  people  of  diis  oountry  tvom  tiiQ 
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l)iAriile9  vfakh  thoif  ignoraiue  had  fo 
loBf  fasniBd  upon  th£i|i.  Geptlamcn  o« 
Ike  oppadte  side  of  the  House  did  not 
care  one  farthing  whether  the  revenue  was 
diminished  ^  lew  thousands  of  not ;  they 
(Doly  fNetendied  to  be  the  fiamiers'  friend  on 
this  oeeastoBy  in  order  to  keep  up  their  in- 
Auenee  over  a  eertain  class  of  the  people, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  perpetuate  the 
Ignorance  which  had  hitherto  nung  about 
tnem.  An  hon.  Member  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House  had  said,  there  was  no 
need  to  carry  pernicious  knowledge  into 
the  cottage.  He  (Mr.  Roebuck)  con  tended 
that  knowledge  could  not  be  pernicious  ; 
he  did  not  care  what  opinions  might  be 
circulated,  if  facts  were  also  circulated. 
Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  knew  very 
welly  that  as  soon  as  facts  were  generally 
and  clearly  understood,  their  power  would 
be  totally  at  an  end^  That  was  their  ob- 
ject in  coming  forward  on  the  present 
occasion,  though  masked  under  the  paltry 
preten(?e  of  friendship  to  the  farmer.  The 
country  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  such  a 
shallow  pretext,  the  only  parties  who  were 
deceived  were  the  hon.  Gentlemen  them- 
selves, who  fancied  they  could  delude 
the  people  by  such  a  proceeding.  They 
however  were  easily  seen  ihroughi  added 
(be  boOf  and  learned  Member.  What 
Wd«  it  pr^^nded  that  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  soap  would  do  for  th^  agri- 
culturist? why  simply  by  causing  an  in- 
creased demand  for  tallow,  and  conse- 
quentiv  some  increase  in  the  demand  for 
•grieuftural  produce.  But  whom  would 
this  beneftt,  smell  as  it  was,  go  to  ?<*<»-not 
the  Bgricnkural  labourer-n«not  the  farmer 
-«f  but  to  the  landowner,  if  to  anybody.  In 
opposing  the  reduction  of  the  newspaper 
X  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side 
bad  rack^  their  brains  for  arguments, 
but  why  need  they  go  to  America,  what 
had  America  to  do  with  the  ease?  He 
held,  and  he  was  prepared  to  show  it  by 
a  comparison  of  toe  stamped  newspapers 
with  the  unstamped,  that  the  latter  were 
the  superior,  both  in  respect  of  intelligence 
and  of  morality.  Ay,  superior — and  he 
challenged  hon.  Gentlemen  who  cheered, 
to  point  out  a  single  unstamped  newspa- 
per which  contained  a  tenth  of  the  scur- 
riility,  the  obscenity,  and  the  downright 
immorality  which  was  to  be  found  in  the 
stamped  newspapers  of  the  day.  Had  any 
hon.  Member  dared  to  bring  down  in  his 
hand  a  copy  of  an  unstamped  newspaper 
to  support  their  arguments  as  to  the  per- 


nieioQS  natmre  of  its  contents.  No  one 
had  done  so.  On  the  oUier  hand,  ho 
could  refer  them  to  nn  article  in  Th€ 
Timeif  where  it  was  stated,  that  a  certain 
individual,  whom  it  was  pleased  to  style 
*^  the  big  beggarman,"  was  going  to  be  ex- 
hibited as  a  show.  He  should  like  to 
know,  whether  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
cheered  this  did  so  to  show  their  accord- 
ance in  the  sentiment  which  pervaded  this 
article.  He  could  ^o  on  with  many  in- 
stances of  a  like  kmd,  but  he  need  not 
trouble  the  House  with  them.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  had  read  a  state- 
ment printed  in  reference  to  the  late  Mr, 
Ronavne,  at  which  every  one  who  heard  it 
shuddered  with  horror  and  disgust.  And 
yet  people  talked  about  deluging  the 
country  with  the  pernicious  effusions  of 
the  press.  What,  deluge  the  country 
with  John  Bulls  and  Ages  and  other 
papers  of  the  kind,  taken  exclusively 
by  the  higher  and  richer  classes.  Hon* 
Gentlemen  might  cry  '*  Oh,  oh  I  '^  as  their 
only  reply  to  his  assertion — "oh,  oh  l" 
was  very  easily  said,  but  he  repeated  it, 
and  he  challenged  a  denial  of  his  assertion, 
that  the  higher  classes  delighted  in  printed 
obscenity — delighted  also  in  scandal  and 
personal  abuse.  They  would  not  find 
these  in  the  papers  circulated  in  the  pot-^ 
house ;  there  was  no  filthy  obscenity*  no 
disgusting  personal  scandal  in  these,  it 
was  in  the  rich  man's  paper,  in  the  parson's 
paper,  in  The  Age  ana  The  John  Bull,  and 
these  were  the  papers  which  pandered  to 
the  morbid  appetites  of  the  wealthier 
classes.  They  paid  their  sevenpence  for 
it,  and  they  wished  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
it,  and  he  was  quite  willing  to  allow  them  ; 
and  sure  he  was,' that  if  the  stamp  duty  were 
taken  off  newspapers  to-morrow,  there 
would  be  no  increase  in  the  obscenity  cir- 
culated by  means  of  the  press.  On  the 
contrary,  he  maintained  that  the  voice 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  would  bear 
down  the  obscenity  which  already  existed 
in  it,  and  that  the  aristocracy  would  at  last 
be  ashamed  to  foster  and  encourage  it. 
Again  he  denied  the  assertion,  abd  he 
challenged  hon.  Members  who  put  it  for- 
ward to  prove  it,  that  immorality  would 
be  increased  by  throwing  open  the  news- 
paper press  ;  unless  indeed  it  were  immo** 
rality  in  their  eyes  to  teach  the  people  to 
understand  their  rights,  to  stand  up  for 
what  they  ought  to  demand,  and  to  put 
down  the  aristocratical  domination  unde? 
which  they  had  too  long  laboured. 
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down  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  wbere> 
after  bowing  twice,  he  made  two  c^orts  to 
retire,  but  being  stopped  at  the  bar,  re- 
turned to  his  place.] 

Mr.  Walter  felt  it  his  duty  to  address 
the  House  on  a  subject  upon  which  he 
could  give  some  practical  information. 

Mr.  Hume :  I  rise  to  order,  Sir.  I  vrhh. 
to  ask  you.  Sir,  as  Chairman,  whether  the 
proceedings  of  this  House  are  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  disorderly  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  this  evening.  Again,  Sir, 
as  our  Chairman,  you  have  deda^,  (and 
we  are  prepared  to  support  you  in  the 
opinion,)  that  the  words  used  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wigan,  are  unbecoming  of 
him  in  his  present  situation.  The  only 
course  left  you,  then.  Sir,  as  Chairman,  is 
I  apprehend,  to  call  upon  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  retract  the  words;  and  in  case  of 
his  refusing  to  do  so,  I  think  that  you  are 
called  upon  to  put  in  force  the  authority 
vested  in  you  as  Chairman.  I  think  a  fur- 
ther apology  is  due  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  his  conduct  as  it  regards  the  House ; 
for  since  I  have  had  a  seat  in  Parliament  I 
have  never  seen  an  hon.  Member  leave  his 
place,  and  behave  in  the  manner  which 
the  hon.  Member  has  behaved  this  night. 
Sir,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chairman,  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  the  dignity  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, to  eall  upon  the  hon.  Member  to 
make  that  apology  which,  in  my  opinion, 
he  is  bound  to  give. 

The  Chairman :  In  answer  to  the  appeal 
which  has  been  made  to  me,  I  beg  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  Chairman  of  a  Committee 
has,  when  called  upon,  but  one  course  to 
pursue  with  reference  to  such  a  question  as 
the  present,  and  that  is,  when  an  hon. 
Member  misconducts  or  misbehaves  him- 
self, the  Chairman  is  imperatively  bound 
by  his  duty,  if  the  hon.  Member  refuses  to 
offer  any  explanation  of,  or  apology  for  his 
conduct,  to  report  the  matter  to  the  Speaker 
for  the  exercise  of  his  superior  authority. 
I  hope  I  shall  never  be  found  wanting  in 
the  performance  of  that  duty  whenever  I 
sec  the  necessity  of  applying  for  the  supe- 
rior jurisdiction  of  the  Speaker. 

Mr,  H,  Bulwer :  I  think.  Sir,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  case,  you  are 
called  upon  to  exert  that  authority  which 
you  possess  of  reporting  these  proceedings 
to  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Hume :  I  move.  Sir,  that  you  re^ 
port  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

The  Chairman:  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex  has  moved  that  1  should  re- 
port progress,  and  as  h^  h^s  made  a9  the 


Mr.  Keanley  begged  to  assure  the  hon. 
and  learned  Meml^r  for  Bath,  that  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who  cried  out  *'  oh  I" 
during  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member.  He  (Mr.  Kearsley)  had  really 
never  noted  anything  that  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member;  he  had 
never  condescended  to  do  so.  He  would, 
however,  ask  the  noble  Lord^  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  the  right  hon.  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  with  what  pleasure 
they  had  just  listened  to  the  disgusting 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Menn)er  for 
Bath. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Bemal)  was  quite 
sure  the  hon.  Member  could  not  be  aware 
of  the  word  which  had  just  fallen  from 
him. 

Mr.  Kearsley :  Sir,  I  am  quite  aware 
that  I  might  have  used  language  stronger 
than  the  circumstances  required.  I  admit 
that  the  language  was  strong ;  but  I  must 
say,  that  a  more  disgusting  speech  I  never 
heard. 

The  Chairman :  I  am  really  very  sorry 
to  call  the  hon.  Member's  attention  again 
to  the  words  which  he  made  use  of,  but  I 
must  beg  to  repeat  it,  and  in  doing  so  I  am 
in  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  to  be  cor- 
rected if  I  am  wrong,  that  the  language 
which  fell  from  the  hon.  Member  was  such 
as  was  never  permitted  to  be  used  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  Keanleu :  I  am  very  sorry  that  the 
hon.  Member  ior  Bath  having  charged  me 
with  what  is  not  true,  I  cannot  charac- 
terise his  speech  by  other  terms.  [''Order! 
Chair  ri 

Mr.  Roebtick:  I  trust  the  House  will 
permit  the  debate  to  proceed,  and  make 
allowance  for  what  must  be  looked  upon 
as  an  infirmity  of  the  hon.  Member  op- 
posite. 

Mr.  Paul  Methuen:  I  think  it  is  due 
not  only  to  this  House  but  to  the  country, 
that  the  Chairman  should  declare  whether 
the  language  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Kearsley)  is  such  as  should  be 
addressed  to  this  House,  or  such  as  it  is 
becoming  in  us  to  hear,  without  repre- 
hension. I  come  here  to  do  my  duty  to 
my  constituents,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
listening  to  language  which  is  unbecoming 
the  dignity  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Kearsley:  Sir,  when  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Wiltshire  (Mr.  Paul 
Methuen)  thinks  proper  so  precipitately  to 
interrupt  me,  I  am  tempted  to  exclaim, 
''  Paul !  Paul !  why  persecutest  thou  me?' 
[The  hen.  Member  left  his  seat,  and  walked 
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gfoaad  a£  his  molkmy  a  coaqdaint  againat 
an  hem.  Member^  perbaps,  he  will  be  good 
enough  to  state  specifically  what  It  is. 

Mr.  Hume:  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  my  complaint  refers  to  the 
observations  wHch  the  hon.  Member  made 
use  of  with  respect  to  my  hon.  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Bath,  and  which  you  yourself 
strongly  reprobated.  I  did  not  h^  what 
the  hon.  Member  said  before  he  uttered 
the  objectionable  expression  to  which  I  re- 
fer; but  I  did  hear  him  make  use  of 
the  phrase  **  dieuzusting  speech,"  as  applied 
to  the  address  of  my  hon.  Friend.  Eveiy 
hon.  Member  near  me  can,  I  believe,  say 
that  he  also  heard  it,  and  wUl  further  sup- 
port me,  I  am  sure,  in  the  assertion,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  hon.  Member,  in  leav- 
ing his  seat  and  coming  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and,  in  fact,  behaving  himself  in  a 
manner  in  which  I  have  never  yet  seen 
any  hon.  Member  behave  in  this  House, 
calls  for  some  apology. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche(fuer :  I  am 
sure.  Sir,  there  must  be  but  onefeehngpervade 
all  Uie  Members  of  this  House  with  regard 
to  the  mode  of  our  conducting  our  discuss- 
ions, and  that  is,  that  unless  our  opinions 
and  views  are  expressed  in  proper  and  de- 
corous language,  we  shall  not  only  lose  the 
respect  of  society  at  large,  but  a  consider- 
Me  interruption  will  also  be  afforded  to 
the  course  of  public  business.  The  occur- 
rence which  has  taken  place  stands  thus : 
an  observation  has  been  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wigan,  and  it  is  to  him  that 
I  wish  particularly  to  address  myself,  in 
reply  to  the  speech  delivered  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bath,  which  was  such  as  to 
call  down  upon  him,  in  my  mind  justly, 
(and  I  believe  in  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority justly  also,)  your  censure.  Sir,  and 
your  statement,  that  his  observation  was 
unparliamentary  and  unbecoming.  Un. 
doubtedly,  then,  the  only  course  left  you, 
is  to  bring  it  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Speaker ;  that  is,  if  you  be  driven  to 
such  an  alternative.  But  when  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  has  heard  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  the  uncon- 
tradicted opinion,  which  I  may,  therefore, 
take  to  be  the  opinion  oi  the  whole  Com- 
mittee, that  his  proceedings  and  observ- 
ations have  been  unparliamentary,  and 
open  to  your  censure.  Sir,  I  do  trust  the 
hoD.  Gentleman  will  do  that  which  will 
save  the  House  all  further  trouble  on  this 
question,  that  which  I  venture  to  say  he 
will  himself  feel  it  his  duty  to  do — 
juunely,  by  submitting  to  the  expressed 


authority  of  the  Chairman,  to  whom  we 
are  all  bound  to  submit,  and  withdrawing 
the  expression  which  he  has  used.  I  do 
hope  that  the  excitement  into  which  the 
hon.  Member  may  have  been  betrayed  by 
the  previous  course  of  th  debate,  will  iu. 
duce  him  to  apologise  to  the  Committee  for 
any  expressions  which  he  might  have  used, 
and  for  the  inadvertent  and  irr^ular  pro- 
ceedings into  which  he  may  have  been  led. 
Our  course  is  a  clear  one ;  but  I  appeal  to 
the  hon.  Member  whether  he  will  impose 
on  the  House  the  necessity  of  adopting  it. 

Mr.  Kearsley  said,  if  the  expression 
which  I  used  is  not  agreeable  to  the  taste 
of  the  Committee,  I  b^  leave  to  withdraw 
it.  But  I  presume.  Sir,  I  have  a  right  to 
say,  that  I  heard  that  speech  with  disgust. 

The  Chairman :  Really,  I  must  say  that 
the  repetition  of  these  terms  is  a  further 
trespass  on  the  decorum  which  should  be 
observed  in  the  proceedings  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Kearsletf — Sir,    sJl   I   can   say  is, 
that  as  I  can't  swim  in  the  same  water  with 
j  the  hon.   Gentlemen  opposite,  they  may 
construe  the  expression  as  they  please. 

Lord  Ebringion  rose,  and  said :  The  apo- 
logy which  the  hon.  Member  has  given  is 
not  one  such  as  I  conceive  is  due  to  the 
House,  after  the  manner  in  which  the 
decorum  of  its  proceedings  has  been  in- 
fringed upon.  I  must,  therefore.  Sir,  unless 
the  hon.  Gentleman  thinks  proper  to  make 
a  more  satisfactory  apology  to  the  Com- 
mittee, beg  leave  to  move  that  you  report 
progress,  and  report  this  matter  to  the 
Sp^er. 

Lord  J.  Russell:  As  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  North  Devonshire,  has  moved 
that  the  Chairman  report  progress,  and  that 
the  expressions  used  by  the  hon.  Member 
be  reported  to  the  House,  I  wish  to  state 
what  was  the  manner  in  which  I  conceive 
the  hon.  Member  received  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  Chairman.  I  understood 
him  to  have  said,  that  he  withdrew  entirely 
the  expression  which  was  complained  of. 
I  must  say,  however,  likewise,  that  I  don't 
think  it  was  mentioned  by  the  Chairman 
that  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  Member,  after 
what  he  said  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Wiltshire,  was  disrespectful  to  the 
House.  But  the  hon.  Member  so  imme- 
diately withdrew  the  expression  which  hat 
been  complained  of,  that  1  should  suppose 
he  will  not  hesitate  to  express  his  regret  if 
his  conduct  should  be  considered  disre* 
spectful  to  the  House.  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  more  satisfactory  to  the  whole  House,  if 
the  hon.  Member  will  take  some  means  of 
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t^at  kind  fiir  explaining  his  condoct,  than 
that  80  unpleaiant  a  subject  should  be  re. 
fersed  fbr  decision  to  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  KtarMUy :  I  am  extremely  sorry  if  I 
have  done  anythmg  unpleasant  to  the 
Committee,  and  I  b%  leave  to  withdraw 
the  expression  whidi  I  made.  But  when 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Wiltshire 
cries  out  at  my  mode  of  walking  over  the 
floor-^I  beg  to  assure  the  House  again^ 
that  I  had  not  the  least  possible  intention 
of  giving  offence  by  my  conduct  on  this 
occasion. 

Mr.  Waller  said^  that  havine,  from 
fiirmer  engagements,  some  practical  know- 
ledge upon  the  subject  under  discussion,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  give  an  (pinion  to  the 
House.  First,  however,  he  might  be  ex- 
cused for  saying  a  word  or  two  with  re- 
ference to  those  dasses  of  the  people  who 
were  ssid  to  be  the  most  interested  in  the 
deeiiion  of  die  House.  With  reqpect  to 
those  daises— namely,  the  working  classes 
M-Jie  would  not  jridd  to  any  one  in  feeling 
^NT  their  interests,  and  in  endeavours  to  sup- 
port their  rights  and  aatwliorate  their  con- 
dition ;  and  if,  on  the  present  occasion,  he 
might  be  thought  to  vote  agunet  them,  he 
was  sure  tt  would  be  found  bx  the  result 
that  his  -vote  and  opinion  were  not  given 
agaiatt  them,  but  aeainst  those  who  were 
endeavouring  to  madead  them.  With  re- 
spect to  the  removal  of  taxes  generally,  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  presided 
over  the  finances  of  the  oonntry  eouid  spare 
any  one  «r  -more  of  the  taxes,  he  thought 
he  would  better  look  to  those  which 
fireaed  upon  the  comforts  and  necessaries 
of  the  people,  rather  than  one  whieh  was 
jMd  to  press  upon  their  knowledge.  This, 
also,  was  very  dear,  that  if  they  were  dis- 
fosed  to  give  the  people  more  poHtieal 
knowledge,  they  must  also  give  them  more 
time ;  tmt  is,  ihef  must  to  a  d^;ree  ex- 
empt them  from  thek  daily  avocations  to 
read  the  daily  press,  as  well  as  to  put  the 
productions  into  their  hands.  If  he  might 
be  allowed  to  give  his  opinion,  the  cry  that 
had  been  set  up  on  this  enbject  by  no  means 
meritsd  that  attention  which  had  been 
paid  to  It.  Petitaons  for  the  total  repeal  of 
what  were  called  tases  on  knowledge  had 
been  profusely  transmitted  to  the  country 
fiir  signnMire,  by  aodeties  in  London;  b«t 
in  die  county  whidi  he  had  the  honour  to 
vepresent  they  were  utterly  dttregarded. 
He  veooUeeled  hearing  a  plan  of  Lord 
Aithorp's  when  he  was  finance  Minister, 
which  it  appeared  might  be  praodcaUy 
laeiU  to  tise  public^  without  being  very 


detrimental  to  the  Exdiequer,  and  \m 
thought  that  that  plan  ought  to  have  beoit 
adopted  itf  preference  to  the  present  plan 
of  his  Lordship's  successor.  But  if  he  had 
had  any  doubt  whatever  upon  the  qu0slieii» 
that  doubt  would  have  been  removed  hf 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequer's  speeeh 
upon  this  subject.  The  right  hon.  Oea^ 
tleman  had  tdd  them  .fiwnkly,  th^t  ha 
repeded  or  gave  up  the  greatsst  portion  of 
this  tax  because  he  was  unable  to  ooUsct  it. 
It  was  not,  tha»fore,  now  so  mudi  matter 
of  debate  in  that  House  whether  the  stamp 
duty  upon  newspi^^rs  should  be  partialijr 
r^>eaied,  as  who  was  to  repeal  it^^they,  tfaa 
R^esentatives  of  the  people,  by  wluwi  all 
taxes  had  been  hi^rto  imposed  and  110^^ 
pealed;  or  a  blind  authority  eidsting  thegr 
knew  not  where«^-a  seeret  junu,  who  had 
been  long  enooura^ng  the  people  to  set  the 
Govemmait  and  laws  at  oefianoe.  As  to 
there  bang  no  means  of  stopping  the  audai« 
dous  career  of  the  vendors  ci  unstamped 
publioations,  what  was  that  but  saying 
there  was  no  Government  capable  of  Inl- 
filling  its  duty,  whieh  duty  it  waste  sender 
the  law  supreme,  and  to  punish  its  viola* 
tion  ?  If  the  contempt  of  the  laws  haA 
been  such  as  the  light  hon.  Gondeman  re. 
presented^  the  criminality  of  such  contempt 
rested  with  the  Administration  of  the 
country.  If  the  Administration  had  had 
any  h^-*if  it  had  been  anything  but  a 
G^emment  of  departments  without  head 
—such  head  or  diief  ought,  on  an  oeoasion 
like  Uiat  described,  to  have  sent  £»r  his 
Majesty's  law  officers  and  the  Chief  Com- 
misMoner  of  Stamps,  and  said-^Put  a  stop 
to  these  violations  of  ^e  kw,  or  quit  your 
situations,  of  whtdi  you  are  incompetent  to 
disdiarge  the  hitherto  adcnowledged  eon. 
stitutional  functions.  He  acain  eaid,  that 
he  thought  ^e  plan  suggested  £Emr  or  five 
years  ago  of  a  moderate  reduetioa  of  daty 
ought  to  have  taken  place;  but  lor  die 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  talk  of  a 
dknintttion  now,  wh^  the  law  was  traau 
pied  under  foot,  what  was  it  but  eaciting 
die  people  by  success  to  violate  every  other 
law  vrhidi  hdd  the  Monarchy  together? 
He  would  further  beg  leave  to  inquire  what 
the  right  hon.  Gendemaa  proposed  to  gmai 
by  dius  making  the  law  succumb  to  its  vuda- 
tors  ?  Would  he  satisfy  diem  by  redoemg 
the  tax  to  IdA  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
journal  whidi  represented  dieir  opinions, 
and  therein  lie  imnd  an  advertisement, 
finom  whieh  he  dieuld  read  an  ax|vaet>-« 
^'  It  is  now  nearly  dx  years  aiaee  a  fern 
penon^  desbousof  jsMrtroetiag  tbdr  hMdH 
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ren,  iMoliilelj  determined  to  bfeak  through 
such  infamout  and  unjust  lawf»  hy  pub- 
lishing unstamped  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals. They  have  for  this  period  been 
at  war  with  powerful  opponents^  and  their 
liberties^  persons^  and  property  have  suf- 
fered much  in  the  conflict.  They  have^ 
howoYer^  succeeded  in  awakening  the  public 
voioe  in  favour  of  cheap  pdUtical  knowledge 
and  a  free  unstamped  press.  But>  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  petitions  that 
^aye  been  presented  to  Parliament  on  the 
/ubject^  together  with  the  strong  mani- 
festations of  public  opinion  otherwise  ex- 
pressedj  either  through  the  intrigues  of 
stamped  newspaper  monopolists^  or  the 
desire  of  Government  to  perpetuate  igno- 
ranoe,  those  odious  laws  are  sdll  continued. 
They  now>  however,  having  failed  to  crush 
the  unstamped,  seek  jesuitically  to  under- 
mine it.  It  is  report^  they  now  intend  to 
retain  a  penny  tax,  and  to  enact  more 
severe  laws  against  the  unstamped;  this 
win  ox^y  strengthen  the  monopoly  of  the 
press -^mnke  it,  if  possible,  more  servile  and 
corrupt,  and  throw  us  more  at  the  mercy 
of  tyrants,  by  preventing  us  from  reading 
or  receiving  any  knowledge  but  such  as  the 
monopolists  and  ^Government  choose.  It 
then  becomes  your  imperative  duty  to 
^)eakoutfor  the  total  abolition  of  the  tax,  by 
rallying  round  the  unstamped,  before  your 
principal  channels  of  information  be  ef- 
fectually cut  off,"  This  advertisement  was 
ngned^  by  a  Mr.  Lovett,  the  secretary,  and 
Dr.  Birkbeck  and  Mr.  Place,  the  treasure's 
of  the  society.  This  was  the  class  of  peo- 
ple whom  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
sought  to  conciliate;  and  this  was  the 
degree  to  which  he  would  conciliate  them, 
that  they  were  already  become  ten  times 
more  furious  against  the  remaining  penny 
than  they  were  against  the  whole  tax ;  and 
in  this  manner  would  his  hands  be 
strengthened  to  collect  th^  penny,  when  he 
had  fliiown  the  violators  oSf  the  law  that 
they  had  alreadv  forced  him  to  give  up  the 
larger  sum.  He  could  ^;eQ  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman^  upon  every  prindjple  of  com- 
mon sense,  that  by  confessins  himself 
unable  to  collect  one  portion  of  8ie  tax,  be 
had  copfeiied  himself  unable  to  collect  the 
last  leiaining  portion.  With  respect  to 
the.  details  of  the  question,  it  might  per- 
haps be  difficult  to  ¥reig^  the  motives 
which  induced  the  Government  to  measure 
out  its  portion  of  knowledge  to  the  country 
by  inGhe»«-whkh  inches  came  so  limited 
in  namber  as  just  to  let  out  some  papers 
into  6m  rinwwinn,  and  to  oonfine  oibers 


at  the  barrier.  The  rifht  hon.  Gentleman 
had  no  doubt  been  obliged  to  widen  his 
bounds,  but  he  still  adhered  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  measurement  and  limitation.  He 
hoped  the  House  would  not  think  he  was 
speaking  for  individuals  only ;  he  was  con- 
tending for  the  principles  of  a  free  trade. 
Let  hon.  and  intelligent  Gentlemen  con- 
sider, that  in  all  cases  an  expensive  ma- 
chinery must  be  got  together  and  estab- 
lished, on  the  just  expectation,  without 
which  no  enterprise  could  be  ent€»«d  upon, 
that  the  owners  should  be  allowed  to  coo- 
duct  their  business  in  the  way  which  their 
ingenuity  might  suggest  and  their  funds 
supply  the  means ;  but  here  the  Legislature 
suddenly  stcnpped  in,  and  render^  thdur 
eflbrts  unavauing,  by  an  unforeseen  change 
in  those  fundamental  rules,  according  to 
which  their  business  had  been  conducted, 
and  this  under  the  affectation  of  liberality. 
Now,  surely,  the  greatest  liberality  to  the 
public  would  be,  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  internal  workings  of  trade, 
to  leave  its  operations  unfettered,  and,  ex- 
cept everything  was  to  be  beaten  down  to 
U^  dead  level  of  mediocrity,  to  suffer 
talent,  and  energy,  and  industry,  to  work 
their  natural  way.  As  to  the  pretence  that 
a  larger  paper  ought  to  pay  an  additional 
postage,  and  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
imposed  the  additional  tax  on  that  account 
—this  would  have  some  weight  if  the 
paper  were  printed  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
bemg  transmitted  by  the  post ;  but  why 
tax  the  whole  of  the  circulation,  if  but  a 
part,  and  that  a  very  small  part,  was  sent 
into  the  country ;  and  even  of  that  small 
part,  by  far  the  greater  portion  was  trans- 
mitted by  the  morning  coaches,  and  not  by 
the  post?  If  he  meant  to  tax  for  postage, 
let  hun  tax  at  the  Post-office ;  let  him  not  tax 
that  which  never  saw  the  post.  He  confes- 
sed that  the  comparison  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  bad  made  of  a  public  journal 
with  any  artide  capable  of  being  smu«led, 
struck  him  as  a  very  singular  one.  Upon 
the  latter  class  of  articles,  such  as  tea  and 
spirits  for  example,  no  doubt  the  higher  the 
duty  the  greater  was  the  temptation  to  iai- 
port  or  fabricate  t^  article  secretly;  but 
how  was  that  to  be  done  with  a  newspaper, 
the  sole  use  and  object  of  which  was  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  all,  friends  or  Ibes,  and 
which  bore[upon  the  face  of  it,  by  ^e  ab- 
sence or  presence  of  a  stamp,  the  testimony 
whether  it  was  legal  or  the  contraiy  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  too,  had  spoken  of 
nooopoUes;  be  probably  best  kaew  what 
the  moBiung  of  that  word  origin^Uy  vm. 
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and  what,  in  common  sense,  must  continue 
to  be  its  meaning.  Monopoly  was  a  pri- 
Tilege  granted  exclusively  by  tbe  Crown 
for  particular  persons  or  bodies  to  work 
one  specific  business,  or  deal  in  one  specific 
article,  and  all  others  were  prohibited  from 
infringing  upon  this  privilege.  Now,  was 
the  trade  of  newspapers  Uius  guarded? 
Were  others  besides  those  who  had  the 
chief  business  in  this  particular  branch  pro- 
hibited from  entering  into  the  same  ?  If 
by  the  wend  monopolists  was  meant  a  class 
of  persons  who,  through  particular  in- 
dustry, talent,  and  attention  to  business, 
had  risen  to  distinction  in  their  peculiar 
profession,  while  that  profession  remained, 
and  always  had  remained,  open  to  all ;  and 
if  it  were  meant,  further,  that  that  class  of 
industrious  and  intelligent  people,  who  by 
these  qualities  alone  had  had  success,  were 
now  to  be  assailed,  and  if  possible  crushed, 
then  he  said,  that  instead  of  destroying 
a  monopoly  or  monopolists,  they  would 
destroy  or  impair  the  fairest  incitements  to 
industry  and  exertion  in  the  country ;  they 
would  ruin,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  the 
hopes  of  the  fair  tradesman,  and  invade 
property  in  an  unjustifiable  and  unpre- 
cedented manner.  He  begged  leave,  in  con- 
cusion,  to  state,  that  personally  he  was 
perfectly  indifferent  as  to  whatever  course 
the  right  hoii.  Gentleman  might  adopt. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  original 
question  :  Ayes  241 ;  Noes  208  ; — Majo- 
rity 33. 

List  of  the  Ayes. — Not  Official, 
Adam, Sir  Charles  Blunt,  Sir  Charles 


Aglionby,  Henry  A. 
Ainswonh,  Peter 
Andover,  Lord  Visct. 
Angerstein,  John 
Anson,  hon.  Colonel 
Attwood,  Thomas 
Bagshaw,  John 
Baines,  Edward 
Baldwin,  Dr. 
Ball,  Nicholas 
Bannerman,  Alex.  • 
Barclay,  David 
Baring,  F.  ITiornhill 
Baring,  Francis 
Barnard,  Ed.  George 
BarrOD,  Henry  W. 
Barry,  G.  Slandish 
Beauclerk,  Major 
Bellew,  Richard  M. 
Bentinck,  Lord  Wm. 
Bewes,  llioraas 
Biddulph,  Robert 
Blackburn,  J. 
Blake,  M.  Joseph 
3lamire,  WilUam 


Bodkin,  John  James 
Bowes,  John 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brabazon,  Sir  Wm. 
Brady,  Dennis  C. 
Bridgeman,  Hewitt 
Brocklehurst,  John 
Brodie,  William  B. 
Brotherton,  Josieph 
Browne,  Robt.  Dillon 
Buckingham,  J.  S. 
Buller,  Charles 
Buller,  Edward 
Bulwer,  H.  L. 
Bulwer,  E«  L. 
Burdon,  W.  W. 
Burton,  Henry 
Butler,  hon.  Pierce 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Byngj  George 
Callaghan,  Daniel 
Campbell,  Sir  John 
Cave,  Robert  Otway 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Cayley,  Edward  S. 


Chalmers,  Patrick 
Chapman,  Lowther 
Chetwynde,  Captain 
Chichester,  J.  P.  B. 
Childers,  John  W. 
Clay,  William 
Clements,  Lord  Visct. 
Clive,  Edward  B. 
Cockerell,  Sir  Charles 
Codrington,  Admiral 
Colborne,  N.  W.  R. 
Collier,  John 
Conyngham,  Lonl  A. 
Cookes,  Thomas  H. 
Crawford,  Wm.  S. 
Crawford,  William 
Crompton,  Samuel 
Curteis,  Herbert  B. 
Curteis,  Edward  B. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Dennison,  J.  Evelyn 
Donkin,  Sir  Ruiane 
Duncombe,  Thomas 
Dundas,  hon.  J.  C. 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
Dundas,  J.  Deanes 
Dunlop,  John 
Ebrington,  Lord  Vis. 
Elphinstone,  Howard 
Evans,  George 
Ewart,  WilUam 
Fazakerley,  John  N. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R. 
Ferguson,  Robert 
Fergusson,  rthn.  R.C. 
Fielden,  John 
Fitzroy,  Lord  Charles 
Fitzsimon,  Chris. 
Fitzsiroon,  Nicholas 
Fort,  John 
French,  Fitzstephen 
Gaskell,  Daniel 
Gordon,  Robert 
Grattan,  James 
Grattan,  Henry 
Grey,  Sir  George 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Grote,  George 
Guest,  Josiah  John 
Gully,  John 
Hall,  Benjamin 
Harland,  William  C, 
Hawes,  Benjamin 
Hawkins,  John  H. 
Hay,  Sir  Andrew  L. 
Hector,  C.  J. 
Hindley,  Charles 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

John 
Hodges,  Thomas  L. 
Hodges,  T.  Twisden 
Holland,  Edward 
Horsman,  Edward 
Howard,  Ralph 
Howard,  hon.  Edw. 
Howard,  Philip  H. 
Uowick^  Lord  Visct. 


Hume,  Joseph 
Humphery,John 
Hurst,  Robert  H. 
Hult,  William 
Ingham,  Robert 
Jephson,  Chas.  D.  O. 
Jervis,  John 
Johnstone,  Sir  John 
Johnston,  Andrew 
Kerrison,  Sir  Edwd. 
King,  Edwd.  Bolton 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon. 

Henry 
Langton,  Wm.  Grore 
Leader,  John  Temple 
Lefevre,  Chas.  Shaw 
Lemon,  Sir  Charles 
Lennard,  Thomas  B. 
Lennox,  Lord  George 
Lenuox,  Lord  A. 
Lister,  Ellis  Cunlifie 
Loch,  James 
Lushington,  Dr. 
Lushington,  Char  es 
Lynch,  Andrew  H. 
Mackenzie,  Stewart 
Mangles,  James 
Marshall,  William 
Marsland,  Henry 
Maul,  hon.  Fox 
Methuen,  Paul 
Molesworth,  Sir  Wm. 
Morpeth,  Lord  Visct. 
Morrison,  James 
Mostyn,  hon.  Edward 
Mullins,  Fred.  Wm. 
Murray,     right     hon. 

John  A. 
Musgrave,  Sir  Richd. 
Ns^le,  Sir  Richd. 
O'Brien,  Cornelius 
O'Brien,  W.  Smith 
O'Connell,  Daniel 
O'Connell,  John 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  Morgan 
O'Connor,  Don 
O'Ferral,  Rich.  More 
Oliphan^  Lawrence 
0*Loghlen,  Michael 
Oswadd,  James 
Paget,  Frederick 
Palmer,  General 
Palmerston,  Viscount 
Parker,  John 
Pamell,    right     hon. 

Sir  Henry 
Parrott,  Jasper 
Pattison,  James 
Pease,  Joseph 
Pechell,  Captain 
Pelham,  hon.  C.  A. 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Philips,  Mark 
PhiHips,  C.  March 
Potter,  Richard 
Poulter,  John  Sayer 
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Proviso  negatived.    Bill  passed. 
List  of  the  Ates. 


Poynti,  Wm.  Stephen 
I^ryme,  George 
flamsbottom,  John 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 
Rippon,  Cuthbert 
BobiDson,  George  R. 
Roche,  Wm. 
Roche,  David 
Roebuck,  John  A. 
Rundle,  John 
Russell,  Lord  John 
Russell,  Lord 
Ruthven,  Edward 
Sanford,  Edward  A. 
Scbolefield,  Joshua 
Scott,  Sir  Edward  D. 
Scale,  Colonel 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sharpe,  General 
Sheil,  Richard 
Smith,  John  Abel 
Smith.  R.  VemoQ 
Smith,  Benjamin 
Steuart,  Robert 
Strutt,  Edward 
Stuart,  Lord  James 
Stuart,  Villiers 
Surrey,  Earl  of 
Talbot,  J.  Hyacinth 
Talfoord,  Mr.  Serg. 
Tancred,  Henry  W. 
Thomson,  right,  hon. 

C.  P. 
lliorapson,  Paul  B. 
Thomson,  Mr.  Aid. 


Thompson,  Colonel 
Thorn  ely,  Thomas 
Tooke,  William 
Townley,  Richard  G. 
Trelawney,  Sir  W; 
Tulk,  Charles  A. 
Vemey,  Sir  Harry 
Vernon,  G.  H. 
Villiers,  Charles  P. 
Vivian,  John  Henry 
Wakley,  Thomas 
Walker,  Richard 
Wallace,  Robert 
Warburton,  Henry 
Ward,  Henry  George 
Wason,  Rigby 
Wemyss,  Captain 
Westenra,  hon.  H.  R. 
Westenra,  hon.  J,  C. 
Wilde,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Wilkins,  Walter 
Williams,  William 
Williams,  W.  Addams 
Williams,  Sir  J. 
Winnington,  H.  J. 
Wood,  Charles 
Wood,  Alderman 
Woulfe,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wrottesley,  Sir  John 
Wyse,  Thomas 
Young,  George  Fred, 

TELLER. 

Stanley,  Edward  John 


The  several  resolutions  were  agreed  to, 
and  the  House  resumed. 

Excise  Licences  (Ireland.)]  On  the 
motion  of  Lord  Morpeth  the  Excise 
Licences  (Ireland)  Bill  was  read  a  third 
time. 

Mr.  Shatv  then  moved,  by  way  of  rider, 
a  clause  to  prohibit  grocers  from  selling 
spirits  by  retail  for  consumption  on  their 
premises ;  but  to  enable  them  to  sell  spirits 
in  quantities  exceeding  two  quarts,  to  be 
consumed  elsewhere. 

Agreed  to,  and  clause  added. 

Mr.  Shaw  moved  a  proviso  to  the  3rd 
Clause,  to  prevent  retailers  from  selling 
spirits  on  Sundays. 

Lord  Morpeth  saw  no  reason  for  depart- 
ing from  the  understanding  already  an- 
nounced, and  should  therefore  oppose  the 
motion.  He  feared  it  was  out  of  the 
power  of  Parliament  to  prevent  the  drink- 
ing of  spirits  on  Sundays ;  and  the  con. 
sequences  of  prohibiting  the  sale  of , the 
article  at  houses  over  which  the  magistrates 
had  control.  Would  be  to  send  Uie  con- 
sumer to  much  worse  places. 

The  House  divided  on  the  proviso*— 
Ayes  88;  Noes  149— Majority  6l. 


Agnew,  Sir  A. 
Alsager,  Captain 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  11. 
Archdall,  M. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Attwoocl,  M. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Balfour,  T. 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Bethell,  R. 
Blackburne,  I. 
Brotherton  J. 
Browniigg,  S. 
Bruen,  Colonel 
Bruen,  F. 
Buckingham,  J.  S. 
Calcraft,  J.  II. 
Cavendish,  hon.  0.  H. 
Cbishohn,  A.  W. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Corry,  right  hon.  H. 
Duffield,  T. 
Dunlop,  J. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egerton,  Lord  F. 
Elley,SirJ. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Fleetwood,  P.  H. 
Forbes,  W. 
Forster,  C.  S. 
Gaskell,  James  Milnes 
Gladstone,  Thos, 
Goulbum,  rt,  hon.  H. 
Goulbum,Mr.Sergeant 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halse,  J. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hardy,  J. 
Hawkes,  T. 
Hay,  Sir  J. 
Herries,  rU  hon.  J.  C. 
Hope,  J. 


Hughes,  W  H. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Irton,  S 
Jones,  W. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Lefroy,  rt.  hon.  T. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lushington,  rt.hn.S.IL 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Maclean,  D. 
Neeld,  Joseph 
Neeld,  J. 
Nicholl,  Dr. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Palmer,  G. 
Pease,  J. 

Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R.    i 
Pigol,  R. 
Plnmptre,  J.  P. 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Pringle,  A. 
Rae,  rt.  hon.  Sir  W. 
Ross,  C. 

Rushbrooke,  Col, 
Scarlett,  hon.  R. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Smyth,  Sir  H. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Sturt,  H.  C. 
Tooke,  W. 
Trevor,  hon.  A. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
West,  J.  B. 
Wilbraham,  hon. 
Young,  G.  F. 
Young,  Sir  W. 

TELLERS. 

Plunkett,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  F. 


B. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Adam,  Sir  C. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Ainsworth,  P. 
Alston,  R. 
Angerstein,  J. 
Baldwin,  Dr. 
Ball,  N. 
Bannerman,  A. 
Baring,  F.  Thornhill. 
Barron,  H.  W. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  F. 
Bernal,  R. 
Bewes,  T. 
Blackburne,  J. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blamire,  W. 
Blunt,  Sir  C. 
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Bodkin,  J.  J. 
B«wes,  J. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brady,  D.  C. 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Brodie,W.  B. 
Buller,  C. 
BuUer,  H.  L. 
Byng,  G. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Chapman,  L. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clive,  £.  B. 
Codrington,  Admiral 
Colborne,  N.  W.  R. 
Collier,  J. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
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CurteiSy  H.  B. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
DenisoD,  J.  £. 
Dillwyn,  L.  W. 
DHnbar,  0« 
Dundas,  hon.  T» 
DuDdas,  J.  Deant 
Elphinstone,  H. 
Elwes,  I.  P< 
£vaD6,  O. 

Fergus96n|  rU  hti.  R.  C. 
Ftelden,  J. 
Filzroy,  Lord  C. 
FitzsimoD^  N. 
Gaskell,  D. 
Gordon,  R. 
Grattan,  J. 
Grattan,  H. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Hall,  B. 
Handley,  H« 
Harland,  W.C. 
Hawkinft,  J.  H4 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Hayes,  Sir  £.  S. 
HectOf,  C.  J. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Hodges,  T.  L, 
Horsmani  £• 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Hume,  J. 
Hurst,  R.  H. 
Hutt,  W. 
Jephson,  C*  D*  O. 
Jenris,  J. 

Laboucher«,  rt.  hti.  H. 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Lee,  J.  L. 
Lees,  J.  F. 
Lefevre,  C  S, 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  Oeofg6 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Loch,  J. 
Mackensie,  9. 
M'Namara,  Major 
Manffles,  J. 
Marshall,  W. 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
Moleswortb,  SirW. 
Morpeth,  Lord  Vis. 
Mostyn,  hob.  C« 
Mullins,  F.  W. 
Murray,  rt.  hon.  J.  At 
CBrien,  C. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  M«  J. 
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O'Cotintlli  M« 
Oliphant,  L. 
CLoghlin,  M. 
Oswald,  J. 
Pageti  F. 

Palmeraton,  Lord  Vis. 
Parker,  J. 

Pamell,  rt.  hd.  Sir  H. 
Pattison,  J* 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Philips,  Mark 
Phillips,  G«  M. 
Potter,  R. 
Poyntz,  W.  8. 
Pry  me,  G. 
Ramsbottom,  J. 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  3. 
Robarts,  A.  W. 
Roche,  D. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Rundle,  J« 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Ruthven,  E. 
Scott,  Sir  fi.  D. 
Scott,  J.  W, 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Stanley,  B.  J. 
Strutt,  £. 

Stuart,  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Talbot,  C:  R.  MatoMll 
Talbot,  J.  H- 
Thomson,  rt.hil.C.  P. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thornely,  T. 
Towdley,  R.  O. 
Trelawney,  Sir  W. 
Wtkley,T. 
Wallace,  R« 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wason,  R. 
Wemyss,  Captain 
Westenra,  hon.  H*  R« 
Wigney,  I.  N. 
Wilbraham,  O. 
Wilde,  Mr.  Sergeaut 
Williams,  W. 
Williams,  Sir  J. 
Wood,  C. 

Wood,  Mr.  Alderman 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyse,  T* 

TELLtRS. 

O'Ferrall,  M. 
Steuurt^  R4 


HOUSE   OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  June2\,  1836. 

MiHuns.]  Bills.  Rooelvad  the  Royal  Aucnti—B'ishopric 
oTDurlMm:  EUscIesjastteal  Leases;  Pottage  Duties;  In- 
lolrent  Ddytort*  (Ireland) ;  London  and  Doter;  EaiAera 
Railway  and  Salmon  Flshcries.—Road  a  flnt  timet— 
Church  DiBciplinew-«RMd  a  second  time  :-«Sal«  of  Oread. 
Read  « thkd  timar^BanknipU*  Funds. 


PMliiottf  pifMBtad.  Bytte  Sirlof  BAMiirtfVO*,  tMm  CM 
Univenity  ot  SL  Andrew'f^  against  the  tJnivenHia*  (Scot- 
land) fiUL-— fi^  the  Gad  of  VUsariato,  from  Ipswidi* 
against  Attacki  on  the  House  of  tonli^^By  Lord  Dtft" 
UAw,  IhMa  it(Mk|»on»  Id  £iToor  «f  Mr.  BiWKiifeajjii'9 
Claini. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  June  21,  1336. 

MnfOTM.]  BUla*  Head  a  first  time  :-.IaialTtet  D^btooT 
DilU 

Petitions  preionted.  By  Dr.  Bowrino,  from  Kihuamock* 
for  a  Reform  in  th«  House  of  Lords.— By  several  Hon. 
MCMBBR8,  from  firlouA  Places,  (iMylflit  th«  HdUM  io 
adher*  to  th«  Iitth  Mtmldpal  Rifomi  BID,  te  fltlgklilly 
passed  by  UMm<*»By  Dr.  Bowrin*,  from  Kihnmwifct 
andby  the'AiToiuiBT-Gaif  KRAX.f  from|Rata-]iayenof  Edfav 
burgh,  againtt  the  Municipal  Corporations'  (Seotfamd)  BilL 
—By  Mr.  S.  CiUwtobd,  from  Dromin  and  Riohardstown, 
for  Abotttioh  ot  Tithe«,  and  to  adheri  to  Municipal 
Refoim  BUI  ilMlaod)  m  orlginaUy  pMcd  by  thani.— By 
L«(d  Haiiif iKfeli,  froaa  ttiflblk,  for  Ardartitiant  of  Pmi^ 
Law  AmendmcBt  Mt.— By  the  AMomiiBt-OnifMUi« 
from  Huntly*  in  ftvour  of  Royal  Buighs  (SeotteMl)  Bill. 

MlSDIOAL  PftAOTtTtONBAft— PoOH^LaIT 

B1LL.3  Mr.  WakUjf  presented  a  petition, 
signeci  by  forty  medical  practitioners,  com- 
plaining of  the  contracts  entered  into  for 
attending  the  poor-houses  in  the  neighi* 
bourhood  of  Olotioekter.  The  petitaonert 
alleged)  that  instead  of  the  praetioe  being 
beneficial,  it  was  attended  witb  the  most 
ruinous  and  cruel  consequences  to  the  poor, 
who  were  fanned  out  to  the  lowest  bidder. 
The  hon.  Member  stated,  that  when  the 
subject  was  brought  before  the  House,  he 
would  take  the  opportunity*  to  express  his 
sentiments  on  the  iu)ominaDle  s;^stem,  and 
he  trusted  that  hont  Members  would  ex- 
press themselves  in  such  terms  as  would 
tend  to  its  total  abolition. 

Mr.  Hume  hoped  his  hon.  Friend  would 
abstain  from  furtho:  observations  at  present, 
and  that  when  the  Poor-law  Amendment 
Bill  was  brought  before  the  House  to  have 
some  defects  in  it  corrected,  that  the  hon. 
Member  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  subject 
of  which  the  petitioners  complained.  The 
system  of  farming,  every  one  must  admit, 
was  highly  objectionable,  and  required  to 
be  done  away  with ;  but  the  time  to  anim« 
advert  on  it  was,  when  it  came  in  a  sub- 
stantial form  before  them. 

Mr.  Wakley  was  desirous  of  stating  one 
fact  of  a  particular  nature. 

The  Speaker:  1  call  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Member  to  the  fact,  that  he  has  al- 
ready declared  that  this  matter  will  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  in  a  substantive  form.  Now,  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  is  about  to  enter  into  a 
statement  of  facts,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
other  hon.  Members  may  wish  to  address 
the  House  upon  those  facts :  and  that  the 
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Hmm  will  Ani  be  iflvolrad  in  tf  protfMtod 
AiaStisflioti,  which  can  ofilyfcend  to  delajr 
ihe  ptogir«M  (tf  bufiineM* 

Mr«  rPAit^  WflA  desiroofl  of  knowing  hy 
wbAt  rule  the  pi'^flentation  of  petitions  to 
that  House  was  regulated<  It  was  only  a 
few  evenings  ago  that  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented \sf  an  nott.  Member  from  three 
officers  of  the  East-India  Company^  praying 
for  compensation,  which  led  to  a  debate  of 
an  hour  8  duration,  and  he  (Mr.  Wakler) 
was  prevented  from  mentioning  a  particular 
fact  that  would  scarcely  occupy  a  minute. 

The  Speaker:  The  hon.  Member  must 
be  perfectly  aware  that  the  petition  to 
which  he  has  alluded,  which  was  presented; 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Tynemouth,  had 
immediate  relation  to  a  case  of  personal 
feelings  and  supposed  injury.  TLe  hon. 
Member  for  Flnsbury  wul  find,  moreover, 
that  in  that  instance,  the  hdn.  Gentleman 
who  presented  ^e  petition  gave  a  previous 
notice  of  hid  intention  to  do  so ;  and  thus 
the  matter  was  brought  before  the  House. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  has  stated, 
thai  Uils  suUtt^t  will  be  brought  before  the 
House ;  and  I  again  say,  if  he  is  about  to 
state  a  variety  of  »cts,  then  all  other  Mem* 
bers  who  mav  wish  to  take  part  in  this 
discussion,  will  be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  to  the 
great  inconvenience  of  others  who  are 
waiting  to  present  petitions; 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Poo*  AND  Cohn  Laws.]  Ck^lonel 
Thompson  presented  a  petition  from  the 
Radical  Association  of  HuU,  signed  by 
1^400  persons,  complaining  of  the  Poor- 
law  BOl  and  the  Corn-laws,  and  of  the 
burthens  thrown  on  the  industrious  and 
poorer  classes,  who  were  taxed  for  the 
little  luxuries  they  could  consume,  twenty 
times  more  than  the  rich.  On  the  last 
point  he  should  be  glad  to  accede  to  an 
arithmetical  correction ;  for  after  having 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  subject, 
ne  was  unable  to  state  any  instance  in 
which  the  disproportion  between  the  poor 
and  rich  was  more  than  twdve  to  one. 
They  prayed  also  for  the  repeal  of  those 
clauses  in  the  Poor-law  Act  that  pressed 
harshly  on  the  poor— that  one*third  of  the 
tithes  should  be  appropriated  to  their  sup- 
port, and  that  those  charitable  bequests 
which  had  been  hitherto  roguishly  absorbed 
by  the  clerical  and  lay  aristocracy,  should 
be  appropriated  to  their  proper  uses.  The 
hon.  Member  said,  that  the  petition  was 
certainly  expressed  in  strong  language,  and 
the  warmth  which  animated  the  petitioners 
had  induced  them  to  use  one  word,  for 


wUoh^  if  he  had  been  consulted  as  a  eritici 
he  should  certainly  have  recommended  the 
substitution  of  one  less  cacophonous. 

The  Speaker:  The  hon*  Member,  in 
presenting  this  petition,  did  state,  and  he 
stated  it  most  correctly,  that  there  were 
expressions  in  it  which  were  exceptionable. 
The  House,  I  am  sure,  is,  and  ever  has 
been,  at  all  times  most  ready  to  receive 
petitions  from  any  quarter;  but  it  is,  I 
contend,  a  very  grave  question  for  the 
House  to  consider,  whether  they  will  re- 
ceive a  petition  which  contains  a  charge  of 
so  gross  a  nature  against  any  class  in  the 
country.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  on  rc- 
fiection  the  hon.  Member  wiU  himself  see 
that  the  House  cannot,  consistently  with  a 
sense  of  its  own  dignity,  allow  language  to 
be  addressed  to  any  body  of  persons,  which 
it  would  not  allow  to  be  addressed  to 
itself. 

Colonel  Thampion  Said,  there  were  two 
points  which  he  conceived  to  be  of  duty. 
One  was,  that  he  should  submit  the  peti- 
tion of  hii  constituents )  the  other  diat  he 
should  not  disguise  from  the  House  the 
strength  df  any  of  its  expressions.  He 
submitted  that  the  word  objected  to  was 
used  in  a  general  sense,  and  that  it  would 
be  better  to  allow  the  people  to  express 
their  complaints  as  they  felt  them. 

Mr.  Wiliiams  Wynn  rose  to  order.  He 
agreed  that  it  was  desirable  that  the 
people  should  have  the  fullest  opportunity 
to  state  their  complaints  to  that  House, 
but  then  they  should  do  so  in  decent  and 
becoming  language.  He  would,  therefore, 
suggest  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  to 
withdraw  the  petition,  and  have  the  ob« 
noxious  terms  modified ;  and  he  was  con- 
fident that  the  petitions,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member, 
would  have  no  objection  to  do  so.  Such 
offensive  terms  had  better  be  avoided  in 
petitions,  and  the  absence  of  them  would 
enforce  more  respect  for  the  prayers  of  the 
petitioners. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  remarked  that  the 
allusion  of  the  petitioners  to  charitable  be- 
quests  had  no  reference  to,  but  was  totally 
distinct  from  tithes.  The  Corporation  oif 
Dublin,  according  to  the  Comndssionen^ 
Report,  had  a  charitable  bequest  made  to 
them,  which  he  could  aver  was  "  roguishly" 
applied. 

Mr.  Hume  was  able  to  prove  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  W)mn),  from  re- 
ports on  the  Table,  that  charitable  bequests 
had  been  "  roguishly  misapplied.**  A  case 
was  proved  in  Court  this  Session  where  in- 
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diyiduals  had  Toguishly  misappHed  chari- 
table bequests^  and  it  was  therefore  very 
questionable  whether  the  terms  used  in  the 
petition  were  misapplied. 

Mr.  Williams  Wynn,  said^  that  the  terms 
used  in  the  petition  were  ^*  roguishly  ap- 
plied by  the  clerical  and  lay  aristocracy/' 
which  was  alluding  most  pointedly,  and  in  a 
way  that  could  not  be  well  mistaken,  to  a 
particular  class  of  persons. 

Mr.  Efoart  said,  that  petitions  had  been 
frequently  presented  by  hon.  Members  op- 
posite, containing  the  terms  "tyrannicul 
and  oppressive,"  as  applied  to  hon.  Friends 
at  his  side  of  the  House,  and  he  (Mr. 
Ewart)  could  not  perceive  any  great  dis. 
tinction  between  them.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  rise  and 
say  that  charitable  funds  had  not  been 
roguishly  misapplied.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  the  allesations  made  by  the  petitioners 
could  be  fully  sustained;  and  impressed 
with  that  feeling,  he  thought  it  more  de- 
sirable to  induce  them  to  speak  out  rather 
than  to  take  exception  to  the  phrases  in 
which  they  conveyed  their  just  and  well- 
founded  complaints  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Gou&um  was  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  extremely  desirous  for  all  parties 
coming  before  the  House  with  their 
prayers  to  have  their  language  couched  in 
a  decent  and  proper  manner.  He  main- 
tained it  was  not  correct  of  the  petitioners 
to  impute  roguishness  to  a  particular  class 
of  individuals  because  certain  individuals 
belonging  to  it  might  have  done  wrong. 
The  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down 
no  doubt  would  consider  it  unjust  if  a  crime 
having  been  committed  by  certain  parties 
in  Liverpool,  the  entire  community  in  that 
town  were  to  be  stigmatised  and  disgraced. 

Mr.  Hatves  said,  that  they  would  be 
unworthy  to  be  considered  as  the  Repre. 
sentatives  of  a  free  people,  if  they  objected 
to  receive  the  petition.  What  did  the 
Commissioners  of  corporate  inquiry  say,  on 
the  subject  of  charitable  bequests  through- 
out the  country?  They  were  not  over- 
choice  of  the  phraseology  which  they  used 
on  the  occasion,  the  phraseology  used  by  the 
petitioners  was  somewhat  strong,  but  it  was 
only  what  they  deemed  necessary  to  convey 
a  proper  notion  of  their  detestation  of  those 
enactments  of  which  they  complained.  He 
for  one  would  declare  that  charitable  trusts 
had  been  grossly  misapplied. 

Sir  James  Oraham  said,  that  very  strong 
language  might  be  used  in  a  petition 
without  its  heing  objectionable:  but  he 
was  sure  the  House  would  see  the  necessity 
and  propriety  for  putting  some  term,  for 


fixing  some  limit,  as  well  to  the  language 
used  within  the  walls  of  that  House  as  to 
that  contained  in  the  petitions  addressed  to 
it.  He  had  been  at  an  early  period  ac- 
quainted with  the  constituents  odT  the  gal- 
lant Member,  and  he  was  sure  if  the  pe. 
tition  was  withdrawn,  and  if  they  were 
given  to  understand  that  the  highest  au- 
thority in  that  House  objected  to  one  ex- 
pression in  it,  they  would  at  once  expunge 
it.  He  hoped  the  gallant  Colonel  would 
take  that  course,  as  if  he  took  the  sense  of 
the  House  on  the  petition  in  its  present 
shape,  he  must  vote  against  its  reception. 

Mr.  Roebuck  concurred  in  offenng  the 
same  suggestion  to  the  gallant  Member  for 
Hull.  He  thought  ''dishonestly"  was 
a  term  that  might  have  been  employed. 

Dr.  Borvring  suggested  that  the  Speaker 
should  state  his  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
language  was  unparliamentary  or  not. 

The  Speaker :  Then  I  can  have  no  hesL 
tation  in  declaring  that  the  hon.  Member 
would  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in  with- 
drawing the  petition  for  the  present.  The 
House  will  only  act  wisely  and  con- 
sistently with  that  character  which  it 
should  maintain,  by  always  enforcing  a 
proper  spirit  of  decorum,  not  merely  on  all 
occasions  within  its  own  walls,  but  in  all 
documents  and  petitions  that  are  addressed 
to  it. 

Colonel  Thompsoti  said,  that  he  had 
waited  for  nothing  but  a  suggestion  from 
tlie  Chair.  He  would  therefore,  withdraw 
the  Petition. 

Petition  withdrawn. 

H0U8B8  OF  Parliambnt.]  Mr.  Hume 
presented  a  petition  from  the  architects 
who  had  competed  for  the  prises  offered  by 
the  legislature  for  designs  for  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  complaining  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Commissioners  in  making 
their  decision,  and  praying  to  be  heard  by 
counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House  on  the 
subject  His  own  private  opinion  was, 
that  such  a  power  was  not  likely  to  be 
given  to  the  petitioners.  He  certainly 
agreed  with  them  in  opinion,  that  the 
Commissioners  should  have  laid  down  a 
certain  rule  as  to  the  extent  of  the  build 
in^  As  soon  as  the  Import  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  specidly  to  the  subject, 
and  to  recommend  a  plan  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Commissioners  for  erect- 
ing; as  soon  as  possible  convenient  and  suit- 
aUe  buildings  for  both  Houses  of  Parlia« 
ment*  ^  t 
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Mc  Hanbury  Tracy  mad,  that  haying 
been  a  member  of  toe  Commiasion,  he 
wished  to  make  a  few  observations  in  re- 
ference to  this  petition.     He  did  not  think 
that  the  petitioners  pursued  a  wise  or  ju- 
dicious course  in  presenting  such  a  petition, 
and  certainly,  if  thej  wished  to  preyent  all 
future  chance  of  general  competition  on 
subjects  like  this,  they  had  done  that  which 
was  best  calculated  to  carry  such  a  wish 
into  effect.     It  was  true,  that  the  petition- 
ers did  not  attack  the  moral  character  of 
the  Commissioners,   they   only  impeached 
their  want  of  judgment  in  the  selection 
they  had  made.     Reports,  however,   had 
been  put  into  circulation  of  the  most  unfair 
nature  towards  the  Commissioners.     They 
were  represented  as  having  been  guided  in 
their  selection  of  Mr.  Barry's  plan,  not  by 
the  honourable  motives   that  should   in- 
fluence honourable  men  in   the  situation 
they  were  placed,  but  by  some  particular 
bias  for  that  individual.     Now,   the  fact 
was,  that  he  never  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing Mr.  Barry  until  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
mentioning  to  him  that  he  was  the  success- 
ful candidate.    No  Commission  had  ever 
more  aealously  endeavoured  to  do  its  duty 
as  far  as  its  judgment  would  allow  it. 
Every  means  had  been  used  to  prevent  fa- 
vouritism^ or  the  remotest  chance  of  fa- 
vouritism.    He  had  himself  proposed  mea- 
sures for  that  purpose  in  the  Committee, 
before  the  Commission  was  named;  and 
with  regard  to  his  fellow-Commissioners, 
there  was  only  one  of  them  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted,  until  they  had  entered  on 
their  duties.    The  question  of  selection  did 
not  rest  alone   with  the  Commissioners. 
Their  award  had  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
King,  and  then  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment.    Not  only  had  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  unanimously  affirmed  the  juds- 
ment  of  the  Commissioners,  but  he  would 
challenge  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  the  pe- 
titioners to  show  that  it  had  not  met  with 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  public.    He 
was  wrong  in  saying,  that  that  House  had 
been  unanimous  on  the  subject ;  undoubt- 
ediy,  one  Gentleman  in  the  Committee  had 
dissented  from  the  award  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, on  the  ^und  that  the  areas  in 
the  plsm  were  neither  squares  nor  parallel- 
ograms, and  that  the  tower  of  200  feet 
was  calculated  to  throw  a  shade  over  the 
building.    He  might  have  expected  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  should 
have  given  him  notice  of  this  petition,  but 
that  courtesy  was  not  observed  towards 
him.     He  would,  however,  pass  over  that 
VOL.  XXXIV.  {2s:} 


topic,  go  through  the  chai^  in  the  peti-* 
tion  in  detail,  and  reply  to  uiem. 

Mr.  Wakley  rose  to  order.  He  begged 
to  remind  the  Speaker  that  he  (Mr.  Wakley) 
had  been  interrupted,  and  prevented  from 
making  a  statement  regarding  the  poor  in 
certain  districts  in  the  country,  because  the 
subject  was  afterwards  to  come  before  the 
House  in  the  shape  of  a  motion,  and  he 
submitted,  that  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex  had  already  given  notice  of  a 
motion  on  this  matter,  the  hon.  Member 
should  reserve  his  observations  for  that  oc- 
casion. 

The  Speaker  said,  he  was  not  aware  that 
any  notice  had  been  given  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  given  notice  that 
he  would  bring  the  subject  fon^ard  as  soon 
as  the  papers  on  the  table  of  the  House 
were  printed. 

The  Speaker  suggested,  that  under  such 
circumstances  the  hon.  Member  had  better 
reserve  his  statement  for  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Hanhury  Tracy  said,  he  should  bow 
to  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  was  aware  that  a 
copy  of  the  petition  had  been  transmitted 
to  the  hon.  Member,  and  as  his  (Mr. 
Hume*s)  notice  for  presenting  it  was  on 
the  printed  votes,  he  had  not  supposed  it 
necessary  to  give  the  hon.  Member  a  par- 
ticular notice  on  the  subject. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  table* 

Turnpike  Trusts.]  Sir  John  Beckett 
said,  that  great  anxiety  existed  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  on  the  subject  of  a  Bil^  in- 
troduced by  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  for  the  consolidation  of 
turnpike  trusts.  Members  were  in  the 
daily  habit  of  receiving  communications, 
all  of  which  deprecated  the  measure.  He 
wished  to  know  what  course  the  hon. 
Member  intended  to  take  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Fox  Maule  replied,  that  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  great  anxiety  said  to  prevail 
respecting  the  Bill,  he  had  felt  it  his  duty 
to  consider  whether  he  could  persevere  in 
it  during  the  present  Session.  Looking  at 
the  position  of  the  measure^  and  the  state 
of  public  business,  he  thought  it  better  at 
once  to  state,  that  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  proceed  further  with  it  this  year.  Deeply 
impressed  as  he  had  been,  and  still  was, 
with  the  great  advantages  that  would  re« 
suit  from  passing  the  Bill,  it  was  not  with- 
out great  regret  that  he  parted  with  it,  and 
he  only  did  so  with  the  full  intention  of 
renewing  the  motion  next  Session.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  alluded  to  the  op« 
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position  wWch  had  lately  made  its  appear- 
ance,  and  he  (Mr.  Fox  Maule)  begged  it 
might  be  distinctly  understood,  that  he 
withdrew  the  Bill  on  no  account  in  conse- 
quence of  that  opposition.  He  believed, 
that  the  opposition  originated  in  self-in- 
terested motives,  and  proceeded  very  much 
from  individuals  who  had  long  been  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  jobbing,  and  deriving  profit 
from  a  bad  system  of  management  with 
respect  to  turnpike  trusts.  He  hoped  that 
they  would  continue  to  enjoy  those  fruits 
only  one  Session  longer.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  moment  the  House  came 
to  examine  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  it 
would  unanimously  adopt  it,  and  pass  it 
into  a  law. 

Sir  John  BccAcW  observed,  that  he  had 
received  many  communications  on  the 
subject  from  persons  incapable  of  what 
the  hou.  Member  termed  jobbing. 

Mr.  Fox  Maule  wished  merely  to  add, 
that  he  too  had  received  numerous  com- 
munications, stating  that  many  petitions 
had  been  got  iip  by  the  influence  of  clerks 
and  treasurers  of  various  trusts ;  and  that 
gentlemen,  who,  he  was  sure,  were  inca- 
pable of  anything  like  jobbing,  had  been 
induced  to  sign  representations  against 
particular  clauses  of  the  Bill. 

Lord  Francis  Egerton  begged  to  enter 
his  protest  against  the  uncalled-for  and 
unfounded  imputation  thrown  out  by  the 
boo.  Member,  He  had  uniformly  told 
petitioners  from  the  part  of  the  country 
be  represented,  to  wait  until  the  Bill  came 
out  of  the  Committee  before  they  remon- 
strated against  it ;  but  he  did  not  expect 
to  have  to  tell  them  also  that  they  had 
been  made  the  objects  of  so  sweeping  and 
so  unmerited  an  attack. 
.  'Mr.  Heaihcote  also  warmly  repelled  the 
accusation  as  regarded  parties  from  whom 
be  had  presented  petitions,  and  who  were 
incapable  of  the  practices  imputed  by  the 
bon.  Member  for  Perthshire.  Some  of 
the  petitioners  were  most  respectable 
country  gentlemen  and  yeomen. 

Subject  dropped. 

Tea  Duties.]  Mr,  Grate  said,  that 
he  had  a  question  to  put  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  on  the  subject  of 
tlie  Tea  Duties.  The  House  was  aware, 
that  on  the  Ist  of  July  next,  the  duty  on 
tea  was  to  be  raised  from  \s,  6d,  to  2s.  Id. 
a  pound.  Now,  the  stock  of  bohea  tea 
unsold  was  at  present  very  large,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  the 


holders  to  have  to  provide  for  the  im- 
mediate payment  of  so  large  a  sum.  In 
consequence  of  the  representations  wbicfo 
he  had  made  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
on  behalf  of  his  constituents,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  been  pleased  to  grant 
time  for  the  payment  of  this  duty.  He 
was  therefore  induced  to  call  upon  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  who,  though  be 
had  not  granted  all  that  was  asked,  had, 
at  any  rate,  granted  some  part  of  it,  to 
state  distinctly  to  the  House  what  indul- 
gence he  intended  to  grant  to  the  holders 
of  the  stock  in  hand. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer: 
Those  hon.  Members  who  were  acquainted 
with  this  subject,  and  who  had  beard  the 
reply  which  he  had  given  to  this  question 
on  a  former  occasion,  would  anticipate 
the  reply  which  he  intended  to  give  it 
now.  His  reply  was,  that  however  dis- 
tressing it  mieht  be,  that  the  parties  hold- 
ing large  stocks  of  bohea  tea  should  suffer 
— and  no  man  could  regret  that  they 
would  suffer^  more  than  he  did— 4he  de- 
parture from  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  the  parties  themselves 
had  called  for,  would  be  a  precedent  fall 
of  inconvenience  to  the  large  mercantile 
community  of  wbicfo  those  individuals 
formed  a  part.  If  such  a  precedent  were 
established,  no  man  would  know  on  what 
he  had  to  depend.  If  a  law  made  at  one 
time  could  be  altered  at  another,  because 
the  parties  on  whom  it  operated  found  it 
difficult  to  meet  the  payment  of  the  duties 
which  it  imposed,  there  would  be  no  end 
to  the  applications  which  would  be  made 
to  him  for  such  alterations  in  our  fiscal 
statutes.  He  was  therefore  prepared  now, 
as  he  was  formerly,  to  give  an  unqualified 
negative  to  the  proposition  for  affording 
to  the  holders  of  the  stock  of  bohea  now 
unsold  an  indefinite  time  for  the  payment 
of  the  duties  on  it.  The  House  would 
recollect  that  their  application  was  one  of 
a  very  peculiar  kind.  It  was  to  give  them 
the  full  benefit  of  the  late  Act,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  remission  of  duty,  and  to 
free  them  from  the  obligations  of  it,  so  far 
as  regarded  the  duties  that  were  raised. 
He  would,  however,  inform  the  House  of 
the  determination  to  which  the  Treasury 
had  come  upon  one  part  of  this  subject. 
It  so  happened  that  the  alteration  of  the 
law  had  been  made  with  the  cognizance 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  parties  now 
applying  for  relief.  That  alteration  would 
make  the  payment  of  a  considerable  sum 
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ntOHmtf  to  all  wbo  were  not  prepared  to 
pay  the  new  duty  of  3«.  Id.  per  pouad.  He 
waa  aware  that  it  would  afford  great  fa- 
cilitiee  to  the  parties  to  postpone  the 
payment  of  the  new  duties  to  a  period 
afUr  the  1st  of  July  ;  and  to  aflford  those 
facilities  a  speoial  Treasury  minute  had 
been  issued,  authorising  all  persons  enter- 
ing tea  for  home  consumption  previous  to 
the  1st  of  July  to  take  a  time  not  exiceed- 
ing  thirty- one  days  for  the  payment  of  the 
duties  to  which  they  then  became  liable. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  there  were  a 
great  many  precedents  for  granting  them 
such  a  privilege.  There  were,  however, 
some  other  points  connected  with  this 
subject,  which  could  not  be  settled  with- 
out coming  before  the  House;  and  the 
Treasury  minute  therefore  contained  a 
direction  that  a  copy  of  it  should  be 
forthwith  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  The  advantage  which 
would  be  derived  from  the  extension  of 
this  period  to  individuals  residing  in  the 
city  of  London*  would  be  extended  to  in* 
dividuals  in  all  parts  of  the  united  king- 
dom ;  for  it  would  be  open  to  great  objec- 
tion, if  this  indulgence  bad  been  limited 
to  the  city  of  London,  and  not  extended 
to  such  places  as  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  He  hoped  that 
be  bad  given  a  distinct  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  city 
of  London;  and  be  bad  now  only  to 
observe,  that  the  Treasury  minute  to 
whiob  he  bad  alluded,  would  be  laid  that 
evening  on  the  table  of  the  House. 

Mr.  RobinMOH  said,  that  so  far  as  the 
Government  had  coaceded  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  payment  of  this  money  for  a 
month,  it  had  acted  wisely  ;  and  so  far  as 
it  bad  refused  to  remit  the  lower  duties, 
it  had  performed  its  duty  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Siemart  Marjoribanks  was  under* 
stood  to  say,  that  the  tea  trade  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  could  not  thank  him 
Ibr  the  boon  which  he  professed  that  he 
conferred  upon  it. 

Viscount  Sandon  did  not  wish  to  create 
a  discussion,  when,  strictly  speaking,  there 
was  no  question  before  the  House.  He 
only  rose  to  protest,  on  the  part  of  his  con- 
stituents, against  being  exposed  to  other 
more  serious  losses  by  any  further  changes 
in  the  duties  on  tea. 

The  Chanoelhr  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  had  no  power  to  prevent  agitation  of 
this  question  more  than  of  any  other ;  but 


he  had  no  intention  whatever  of  introducing 
any  further  changes  in  the  duties  on  tea. 

Sir  R.  Peel  was  very  anxious  to  know 
when  the  Treasury  minute  would  be 
laid  on  the  table.  Undoubtedly,  even  in 
the  present  state  of  information  which  they 
possessed  on  the  subject,  there  seemed  some 
peculiarity  in  this  case.  The  law  fixed  the 
1st  of  July  for  the  payment  of  the  high 
duty ;  and  the  Treasury  minute  extended 
the  period,  obviously  admitting  the  ex- 
istence of  some  peculiarity  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  parties.  He  did  not  wish  to 
provoke  a  debate  on  the  present  occasion, 
but  he  must  say,  the  question  had  not  been 
very  fairly  stated  in  the  conversation  which 
had  already  taken  place.  The  parties,  said 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  T.  Rice), 
had  fun  notice  of  the  law.  It  ought  to  be 
recollected  that  orders  for  tea  had  been 
given  before  the  law  passed.  The  Bill  waa 
brought  in  late  last  Session;  it  did  not 
become  law  till  August,  and  then  provided 
that  on  the  1st  of  July  fbllowing  a  high 
rate  of  duty  should  be  paid  on  certain  teas. 
The  orders  having  been  given  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  and  there  being  no 
power  since  the  Ist  of  July  last  to  order 
tea  from  China,  the  large  stock  at  present 
on  hand  must  have  arisen  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  old  duty  would  be  con- 
tinued. Some  of  the  parties,  no  doubt,  had 
acceded  to  the  passing  of  this  Act,  but 
others  could  not  be  bound  by  their  acquies- 
cence.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  done  well  in  acting  as 
he  had.  The  special  circumstances  of  the 
case  deserved  favourable  attentioui  at  least, 
to  the  extent  granted  by  Government. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
the  Treasury  minute  would  be  laid  on  theta. 
ble  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  when  he 
should  be  most  willing  and  happy  to  give  any 
explanation  which  might  be  required  of  the 
principles  by  which  he  had  been  guided  in 
this  particular  case.  He  trusted  he  should 
be  enabled  to  justify  the  course  he  had 
adopted,  and  to  show,  however  desirous 
Government  might  have  been,  and  they 
were  really  most  desirous  to  give  any  relief 
to  the  parties,  which  might  be  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples that  should  regulate  the  financial 
and  commercial  transactions  of  the  country, 
they  could  not  have  gone  further  than  they 
had  already  done.  Before  the  questicm 
had  been  asked,  he  felt  the  matter  to  be 
one  which  it  was  fitting  should  be  taken 
into  favourable  consideration,  and  he  had 
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therefore  given  directions  as  to  the  Trea. 
sury  minute  to  the  effect  he  had  stated. 

Paper  Duties.]  Sir  George  Clerk 
wished  to  ask  a  question  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Rice)  relative  to 
the  duty  on  paper.  The  House  was 
aware,  that  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
claration of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer that  he  would  not  allow  any  draw- 
hack  on  paper  in  stock  after  the  10th  of 
October,  the  trade  had  been  almost  entirely 
suspended.  He  trusted,  however,  the  re- 
sult of  the  notice  given  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  would  relieve  the  paper 
manufacturers  from  the  embarrassment 
under  which  they  at  present  suffered.  He 
understood  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer intended  to  propose,  by  way  of  palli- 
ation, that  after  a  time  to  be  fixed  paper 
should  be  allowed  to  be  taken  from  the 
mills,  and  remain  in  bond  under  certain 
regulations,  without  payment  of  the  duty. 
He  wished  to  know  at  what  time  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  meant  to  permit  paper, 
under  any  and  what  regulations,  to  be 
carried  out  of  the  mills  wi&out  payment  of 
duty;  because  the  premises  of  manufac- 
turers being  in  many  instances  extremely 
limited,  they  would  be  unable  to  keep  a 
large  stock,  or  be  exposed  to  very  great 
inconvenience,  if  the  trade  were  not 
brought  to  a  complete  stand-still. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did 
not  mean  to  take  the  course  which  had 
just  been  suggested— the  plan  he  meant 
to  adopt  was  of  another  description,  but 
intended  to  effect  the  same  object,  namely, 
the  relief  of  the  trade  from  that  stagnation 
to  which  they  had  incidently  become 
liable  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of 
the  duty.  The  course  he  meant  to  take 
was  this :  with  respect  to  stained  paper,  he 
proposed  the  duty  should  cease  on  the  5th 
of  July,  and  with  respect  to  first  class 
paper  and  milled  boards,  the  reduction  of 
duty  should  not  take  place  till  the  10th  of 
October ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  in  order 
to  relieve  owners  of  paper  mills  from  the 
necessity  of  having  their  premises  burdened 
with  too  large  a  stock,  it  was  proposed  to 
allow  them  to  pass  paper  into  the  stocks  of 
the  stationers,  their  customers,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Excise,  the  duty 
having  been  paid  before  it  was  issued  from 
the  mills ;  and  any  stock  of  that  paper 
remaining  unconsumed  on  the  10th  of 
October,  in  the  hands  of  the  stationers, 
would  entitle  them  to  a  return  equal  to  the 
•xcess  of  duty  on  that  denomination  of 


paper.  This  would  enable  ih^  owners  of 
mills  to  continue  their  works,  and  the 
stationers  to  keep  up  their  stocks  and  pur- 
chases, and  on  the  10th  of  October  entitle 
them  to  the  difference  between  the  high 
and  low  duty  on  the  amount  of  their 
stocks.  He  had  adopted  this  plan  at  the 
suggestion  of  some  of  the  parties;  and 
finding  he  could  without  prejudice  to  the 
revenue,  he  was  extremely  glad  to  be 
enabled  to  relieve  the  paper-makers. 

County  Boards.]  Mr.  Hume  :*  I  rise. 
Sir,  for  the  two-fold  purpose — first,  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
petitions  I  lately  presented  from  the  purbh 
of  Mary-le-bone,  and  from  the  counties  of 
Stafford  and  Chester,  praying  for  an  al- 
teration in  the  present  mode  of  assessing, 
levying  and  controlling  the  expenditure  of 
the  county-rates;  and  secondly,  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  in  conformity 
with  the  prayers  of  those  petitions,  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  notice  which  1  have  al- 
ready given.  The  object  of  the  Bill  is  to 
separate  the  judicial  from  the  financial  af. 
fairs  of  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  to  authorise  the  rate-payers  of  coonties 
to  elect  a  certain  number  of  representatives 
to  form  a  County  Board  for  the  assessment, 
levying,  and  administration  of  the  county- 
rates,  and  to  perform  those  duties  having 
reference  to  the  financial  expenditure  of 
the  counties,  now  executed  by  the  Magis. 
trates  in  Quarter-Sessions.  At  present 
there  is  not  that  sufiScient  check  on  the 
management  of  the  county-rates  which 
there  ought  to  be,  and  which  the  rate- 
payers have  a  right  to  demand.  This  is 
owing  to  the  inherent  defects  of  the  pre- 
sent system — the  principle  of  which  is, 
that  those  Magistrates  who  levy  and  direct 
the  expenditure  of  the  rates  are  indepen- 
dent of  those  who  pay  them.  A  Com-* 
mission  has  been  employed  in  investigating 
the  expenditure  of  the  county-rates,  but 
their  inquiries  have  been  confined  princi- 
pally to  prosecutions  and  the  expense  at- 
tendant on  them,  which  have  hitherto 
been  defrayed  from  the  county-rates. 
What  I  complain  of  is,  that  there  is  no 
responsibility,  attached  to  any  of  the  Ma- 
gistrates who  have  the  power  of  assessing 
and  expending  the  rates— that  there  is  not 
that  wholesome  check  and  control  over  the 
taxes  in  counties  which  has  been  lately 
extended  to  the  Municipal  Institutions  of 
the  country.     A  majority  of  this   House 
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and  of  tbe  country  has  approved  of  the 
Bill  for  allowins  the  inhabitants  of  corpo- 
rate towns  and  cities  to  elect  persons  to 
control  the  municipal  taxation,  and  also 
to  recommend  Magistrates  for  their  respec- 
tive cities  and  towns,  and  I  ask  the  same 
privilege  for  '  counties.  The  House  is 
aware  that  the  present  mode  of  managing 
the  county-rates  has  been  investigated  be- 
fore a  Committee  up-stairs ;  and  the  Re. 
port  of  that  Committee  shews  to  what 
extent  abuses  prevail  in  the  present  system. 
With  a  view  of  illustrating  the  extent  of 
the  want  of  control  by  the  county  rate- 
payers as  compared  with  the  municipal 
rate-payers,  J  shall  read  the  following 
statement  : 

Statement  of  the  Popolation  in  the  Cities  and 
Boroughs  of  Great  Britain,  which  send 
Members  to  Parliament,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  which  recommend  their  own  Magis- 
trates through  their  Councillors. 


Now  of 
aHmand 
Borougha. 

Population 

at  the 

Ceoftmot 

1831. 

No.  of 

Electors 

emoUed 

183S. 

Englasd    .    • 
Wales    •       . 
Scotland 

185 
14 
76 

4,754,742 
196,311 
865,007 

274,640 
11,319 
31,322 

Great  Britain 

275 

5,816,060 

317,290 

Also  a  Statetement  of  the  Population  of  the 
Counties  where  the  Magistrates  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord-Lieutenants,  the  people 
having  no  choice  or  control. 


Naof 

Population 
at  the 

Census  of 
1831. 

No.  of 
Etecton 
enroUed 

183S. 

England    .    . 
Wales     .      . 

Scotland 

40 
12 
30 

8.336,263 

609,871 

1,500,107 

344,564 
25,815 
33,115 

Great  Britain 

82 

10,446,241 

403,494 

Total  population  of  Great  Britain,16,262,301 ; 
number  of  electors,  720,784 ;  number  of  county 
magistrates,  18,984.  If  the  population  of  the 
five  metropolitan  boroughs  in  which  there, 
are  no  councils  or  magistrates  elected  by  them 
1,118,725,  be  deducted  from  the  aggregate  of 
represented  cities  and  boroughs  amounting  to 
5,816,060,  there  will  be  only  4,697,335  ac- 
tually with  magistrates  of  their  own  recom- 
mendation. And  if  the  nopulation  of  the 
five  boroughs  be  added  to  the  county  popula- 
tion of  10,446,241 ,  the  total  will  be  1 1,564,966 
— ^namey,  the  proportion  in  cities  and  boroughs, 
t^,88-100;  [proportion  in  counties,  71, 12.1 00, 


It  appears,  then,  that,  in  round  num- 
bers, there  are  11,500,000  inhabitants  of 
counties  who  have  no  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of,  or  control  over,  the  expenditure 
of  county-rates,  nor  the  right  to  appoint 
the  county  officers,  or  to  recommend  their 
magistrates.     The  chief  object  I  have  in 
view  in  bringing  forward  the  present  mea- 
sure  is,    instead    of  the   irresponsibility 
which   now  exists,  to  give  to  the  rate- 
payers of  counties  the  same  power  and 
control  over  their  local  or  municipal  taxes 
as  is  possessed  by  the  iuhabitants  of  cor« 
porate  towns  and  cities.     I  wish  to  show 
how  unjust  it  is  to  have  individuals  acting 
as  magistrates,  who,  being  named  by  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  without  any  choice  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  have  ample  power 
to  take  from  the  pockets  of  the  people 
any  sum  for  any  expenditure  they  may 
think  proper.     It  appears,  by  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Committee  on  County- 
Rates  in  the  last  Session,  that  there  is  no 
fixed  general  principle  for  assessing  the 
rates   in   counties;   that  the  assessment 
varies  in  each  county,  and  very  often  there 
are  difierent  modes  of  assessment  pursued 
in  the  same  county.     By  the  Report  of 
that  Committee,  the  valuation  on  which 
the  rates  are  collected  was  made  in  eighteen 
counties  on  the  amount  of  the  Property- 
tax  as  it  was  in  1814;  in  twenty  counties 
the  rates  are  laid  on  the  actual  value,  or 
some  proportion  thereof;  in  thirteen  coun- 
ties it  is  not  known  on  what  principle  the 
collection  is  made ;  and  in  one  county  it  is 
agreeable  to  12th  Geo.  3rd.     Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to   say   on 
what  principle  the  present  system  rests. 
It  happens  in  some  counties,  that  large 
massesof  property  are  never  assessed  for  the 
purpose  of  local  taxation ;  and  while  the 
ownersof  such  property  derive  equal  benefits 
with  the  rate-payers  from  the  application 
of  the  county-rates,  yet  they  do  not  con- 
tribute  anything  towards    them.     It   is, 
therefore,  utterly  impossible  that  justice  can 
be  done,  whilst  inequality  in  the  valua- 
tion and  assessment   prevails  to  such   a 
degree  in  separate  parishes  and  in  towns. 
To  illustrate  this  as   regards  parishes.  I 
would  submit  a  statement  of  the  present 
assessment  of  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel),  in 
introducing  his  Bill  for  the  establishment 
of  the  metropolitan  police,  was  obliged  to 
assume  a  certain  sum  for  levying  the  rates 
in  each  parish  for  the  support  of  the  police 
force*    I  shall  read  frorn^a  parliamentary 
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paper  some  of  the  valaations  on  which  the 
police-rale  is  levied  in  the  parishes  in  and 
about  the  metropolis.  Tne  parishes  of 
Acton  contribute  on  two-thirds  of  rack- 
rent  ;  BameSy  on  the  net  ralue  ;  Battersea, 
on  the  full,  or  rack-rent;  Christ  Church, 
Surrey,  on  two-thirds  of  ditto ;  Clerken- 
well,  on  something  less  than  rack-rent ; 
Fulham,  on  five -sixths  of  assessment; 
Greenwich,  on  four*fiths  of  rack-rent; 
Mile>end  Old  Town,  on  three-fourths  of 
assessment;  Paddington,  on  four-fifths  of 
ditto;  Penge  on  2s.  6d.  per  1/.  on  assess- 
ment ;  Poplar,  on  seven-tenths  of  rack- 
rent  J  Putney,  on  between  three-quarters 
and  seven-eighths  of  rack-rent ;  Ratcliff, 
seven-eighths  of  rack-rent;  St.  Anne, 
Limehouse,  on  two-thirds  small,  and  four- 
fifths  large  houses;  St.  Anne,  Westminster, 
on  four-fif\hs;  and  St.  Mary,  Stratford, 
Bow,  on  seven-eighths.  Sir,  if  it  had 
been  desirable  to  devise  the  ereatest  pos- 
sible variety  of  assessments,  the  ingenuity 
of  man  could  not  have  effected  that  ob- 
ject to  a  greater  extent  than  appears  from 
this  document  to  exist  in  tnis  and  the 
neighbouring  county.  Inequality  also 
exists  in  many  other  counties  though 
perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent.  Other 
counties  have  been  called  upon  to  dve 
returns  of  the  mode  upon  wnich  each  of 
them  proceeds  in  its  assessments,  but  they 
have  not  been  made,  and  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, give  further  examples.  The  Police 
Report  states  this  :— 

It  appears  that  the  assessment  oo  which  the 
county-rate  is  founded  was  made,  from  time 
to  time,  by  the  parish  authorities  of  the  re- 
spective pat  ishes;  that  difierent  parishes  made 
the  returns  in  different  ways:  that  in  some, 
the  rating  empty  boosts  was  objeottd  to>  and^ 
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in  consequence,  omitted  in  the  Return  to  the 
county;  and  that,  in  fact,  no  Clear  and  general 
rule  prevailed.  It  is  obvious,  thereibre,  that 
some  regulation  is  required,  founded  upon 
some  ci«arly-d«fined  general  principle;  and 
some  fresh  control  is  required  over  the  alterw 
ations  which  are  sometimes  made  in  the  Ee- 
turn  for  the  Couniy-rale.* 

In  the  Report  of  Committt«  on  County 
Ratesi  Mr.  Hinxman  states  i-^ 

This  regulation  of  valuation  becomes  ne» 
cessary  from  parishes  being  rated  to  the  poor- 
rates  in  very  unequal  proportions  of  value; 
for  though  it  is  the  duty,  interest,  and  business, 
of  every  parish  to  include  all  rateable  pro^- 
perty,  and  preserve  as  nearly  as  possible  an 
equal  rate,  yet  it  does  not  matter  to  a  parish 
whether  its  rate  is  assessed  at  a  high  or  low 
value.  Hence  It  may  happen  that  the  parish 
of  A.  is  rated  only  at  one-half  its  value,  that 
of  B.  at  two»thirds,  that  of  C.  at  three-fourths, 
and  so  on ;  and,  therefore,  to  found  an  equal 
County-rate^  all  these  different  proportions  of 
value  must  be  equalized  upon  one  scale,  and 
by  this  means  the  County-rate  is  rendered 
equal ;  and  it  is  so  easy  and  simple  a  mode, 
that  to  revise  alt  County-rates,  every  seven 
or  ten  years,  would  cost  a  county  so  trifling  a 
sum,  that  it  is  presumed  the  benefldal  efl^ct 
in  rendering  a  county-rate  lair,  just,  and  im- 
partial to  all  the  contributors  to  it,  would 
amply  compensate  for  entailing  upon  parishes  " 
such  cost  or  revision  and  equalisation. 

Now,  Sir,  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in 
proving  the  great  inequality  that  exists  in 
the  assessment  of  parishes;  and  I  shall 
next  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
great  variety  there  has  been  in  the  amount 
of  the  valuation.  By  Act  55th  Geo.  3rd, 
for  equalizing  county-rates,  a  Return  was 
ordered.  I  extract  some  items  from  that 
Return,  as  follows.  In  Lancashire  the 
difference  was  great,  viz : — 


1814. 

1820. 

£. 

£. 

In  Liverpool  the  valuation  was 

.    S84,687 

and 

751,136 

In  Cheetbam      .       • 

8)539 

t9 

24,090 

In  Preston 

•       34,930 

fi 

80,984 

In  Bolton  District 

.     169,673 

» 

320,467 

In  Lonsdale,  South  Side     . 

.     172,541 

99 

159,362 

Ditto       North  Side      • 

.    105,655 

M 

123,000 

Shewing  that  valuations,  from  timo  to 
timei  are  necessary,  if  we  expect  or 
intend  that  all  kinds  of  property  should 
contribute  equally  to  the  co^nt y«rates ; 
and,  at  another  example  of  the  inequality 
in  the  valuation  of  land,  and  of  mills  and 
factories,  &c.,  I  find  that,  in  Warwickshire, 
land  pays  107,143/.,  whilst  the  mills  and 
factories  pay  only  2,703/.;  and,  in  Leicester- 


shire, land  pays  108^30/.  while  mills  tnd 
factories  pay  but  783/.  I  think  these  ex- 
amples show  that  a  valuation  fhouklbemlMie 
from  time  to  time,  and  upon  some  known 
andfixedprindple,lnorderthat  injustice  tniy 
notbe  done  in  tne  assessments.  There  is  not 


•  Since  October,  1833,  one  unilbrm  plaa 
has  been  adopted,  omittitkg  msoeottpied  pf^ 
perty,  "  ^  "°^ 
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only  a  great  difference  in  tbf^  mode  in 
which  these  coanty-rates  are  raised,  but 
instances  havebeen  given  of  large,  populous, 
and  riclh  places,  where  no  county  rates  are  at 
all  paid.  I  shall  quote  an  instance  given  by 
Mr.  Portman  formerly  a  Member  of  this 
House.  In  speaking  of  the  inequality,  he 
says  *'  the  town  of  Weymouth,  possessing  so 
much  wealth,  does  not  pay6(/.  to  the  county* 
rate  of  Dorset — having  come  into  existence 
since  the  last  valuation  for  county-rates 
was  made."  A  stronger  case  could  not  be 
given  to  show  the  necessity  of  an  alteration. 
He  further  says,  that  there  have  been,  of 
late  years,  forty  inclosure  Bills  passed  for 
inclosures  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  and 


Many  places  claim^  in  the  same  way,  ex- 
emption from  county-rate. 

The  county-rates  have  increased  to  an 
enormous  extent  within  the  last  few  yean. 
As  a  proof  of  this  I  would  refer  the  House 
to  a  statement  made  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  subject  in  1834.  In  that 
Report  there  is  a  comparative  statement 
showing  the  increase  which  has  taken  place 
in  a  number  of  items  of  county  expendi- 
ture, between  the  years  179S  and  18312  to 
be  so  very  large,  that  I  am  sure  hon« 
Members  will  see  the  necessity  of  putting 
some  limits  to  the  expenditure.  It  is  as 
follows  :— 


that  these  new  lands  paid  no  county-rate. 

A  Summary  of  the  Expenditure  of  the  County  Rates  in  England  and  Wales,  in  179^ 
and  1 832,  or  for  such  year  as  could  be  obtained  nearest  to  such  period,  under  the 
several  h^ds,  with  the  increase  and  decrease  of  each. 


1  ^ 

Increase 
per  Cent. 

Expenditure. 

Net 

■ 

BEADS   OF  CHARGES. 

Increase. 

-^t 

A 

„8 

1792. 

1832. 

fiS 

'i 

H 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1.  Bridges,  &c.     •     «    - 

42,237 

74,601 

32,264 

76 

69 

144 

2.  Oaols,  Houses  of  Cor- 

rection, &c. 

92,819 

177,«45 

84,926 

92 

90 

156 

3.  Prisoners,  Maintenance 

of»        -          .          - 

45,785 

127,297 

81,512 

178 

170 

341 

4.  Prosecutions 

34,218 

157,119 

122,901 

359 

349 

671 

5,  Constables 

659 

26,688 

26,039 

4,338 

4,326 

1,100 

6.  Professional 

8,990 

31,103 

22,113 

248 

249 

241 

7.  Salaries    •        ^ 

16,315 

51,401 

35,086 

215 

205 

566 
decre. 

B«  Vagmnts        '^           • 

16,807 

28,723 

11,916 
decre.  of 

70 

77 

94 
decre. 

9.  Lieutenancy  &  Militia 

16,976 

2,116 

14,860 

•  • 

•  • 

88 

10.  Coroners    -        -        - 

8,153 

15,254 

7,101 

87 

66 

106 

11.  Incidental      ... 

17,456 

32,931 

15,475 

88 

9r 

5 

12.  Miscellaneous,    Print- 

ing, &c.      •      « 

Total     .     .    £ 

15,891 

59,062 

48,173 

315,806 

783,442 

482,495 

148 

Increase «£482,495 

Militia,  deduct      14,860 


^467,635    Increase  148  per  cent. 


*  Expended  thus : — 

In  In  Increase 

1792.  1832.  per  Cent, 

Maintenance  before  and  after  conviction     £40,627  £87,798            218 

Conveyance  of  prisoners        .        .        .         4,865  25,201            525 

y>            of  transports  for  embarkation          653  14,298  2^383 


£45,785    £127,297^ 
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I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  some 
of  the  items  in  this  table*  With^reference 
to  County  Lunatic  Asylums,  I  cannot  help 
obserring  that,  aflter  the  excellent  mode 
in  which  the  Poor-Law  Bill  has  worked, 
it  would  be  better  to  place  these  asylums 
under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Poor-laws,  than  leave  them  to  the  ma- 
nagement at  Quarter-Sessions.  I  think, 
also,  that  every  prison  in  the  country 
should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Crown,  and  under  one  uniform  system  of 
management,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the 
prisons  should  be  defrayed  by  the  public  at 
large,  and  not  out  of  the  county-rates. 
By  such  arrangement  the  expense  of  the 
county  would  be  materially  diminished, 
and  a  much  better  system  than  prevails  at 
present  would  be  adbpted.  I  would,  how- 
ever, state,  that  the  counties  should  pay  the 
expense  of  apprehending,  keeping,  and 
bringing    the  prisoner  to  trial,  but  that 


when  tried,  they  should  be  under  the  n»« 
nagement  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown. 
It  would  be  highly  useful  to  establish  local 
courts  for  the  trial  of  offenders,  by  which 
reat  expense  and  trouble  would  be  saved. 
The  expense  of  trying  a  person  at  the 
Assizes,  on  the  average  of  thirteen  counties, 
has  been  24^.  7s,  whue  the  average  at  the 
sessions,  in  the  same  counties,  is  only 
8/.  5s.  Sd.  The  establishment  of  local 
courts  dtti^  periodically,  would  not  only 
save  the  dif^rence  of  this  expenditure,  but 
would  also  effect  a  material  saving  in  the 
sustenance  of  the  prisoners  for  months  before 
they  could  be  brought  to  trial.  I  shall  now 
submit  to  the  House  the  whole  of  the  state- 
ment just  alluded  to,  of  the  relative  expense 
charged  on  the  county  rates,  for  prosecutions 
at  Assixes,  and  for  prosecutions  at  Sessions 
in  the  year  1832,  in  thirteen  coun- 
ties in  England  and  Wales,  taken  at  ran- 
dom.     The  statement  runs  thus  :— ^ 


COUNTV. 

Assizes,  1832. 

Sessions,  1832. 

No. 
Tried. 

Expense. 

Expense 
per  Head. 

No. 
Tried. 

Expense. 

Expense 
per  Head. 

Derby 

Hants    

Lancashire    . . 
Leicester  .... 

Norfolk...... 

Rutland    .... 

Shropshire    , . 
Wiltshire.... 

Cheshire  •••• 

Backs    •••.•• 
Anglesey  .... 

Denbigh  .... 

Radnor 

Average  of  131 
counties  ..  J 

43 
104 
126 

80 

95 
4 

81 
128 
101 

71 
6 

11 

14 

£.    s.    d. 

823  19    0 

1942     1     0 

5044  16     3 

1833     1     4 

1945     9     3 

53     4     3 

1663     4     4 

1677     8     2 

3707     6     5 

1310  13     6 

666  18     9 

553     0     9 

284     5     9 

£.    *.    d. 

19  3    2 

18  13     5 
40    0     1 
22  18     3 

20  9     7 
13     8     4 
20  18     8 
13     2     1 
32  14  10 

19  17     3 
111     3     IJ 

50     5     6 

20  6     7J 

80 

166 

2587 

101 

244 

6 

110 

142 

382 

94 

2 

22 

8 

£.    *.    d. 

809     1     5 

894  18     4 

20612     0     0 

954  17  10 

1701     3     5 

25     4     0 

1204     9     6 

583     0     3 

4421  15     2 

864     8     6 

36     5     7 

240  12     1 

50  18     2 

£.    *.    d, 
10    2     3 

5  7     9 

7  19     4 
9    9     1 

6  15    4 
4     6     0 

10  19    0 
4     2     1 

11  11     6 

8  2     7 
18    2     9i 
10  18    8^ 

7  9     9 

67  6-13 

1654     6    0 

24  17     0 

303  7-13 

2508     5     9 

8     5     3 

I  find  that  many  of  the  witnesses  before 
the  Lords'  Committee  agree  in  opinion 
with  me  in  that  respect.  In  the  Ix)rds' 
Report,  page  7S,  Lord  Whamcliffe  is 
asked — 

"  What  may  be  the  probable  effect  of  throw- 
ing the  expense  of  prisons  on  the  general  fund 
of  the  country  ? — I  should  rather  prefer  the 
prisons  being  in  the  hands  of  some  responsible 
officer  of  Government  than  in  the  hands  of  the 
magistrates.  I  think  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  put  all  the  expense  of  bringing  the  prose- 
cution and  the  management  of  it  on  the  coun- 
try, but  that,  after  he  is  convicted,  the  prisoner 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  Government,  to 
be  dealt  with  according  to  his  sentence.    I 


would  introduce  a  more  uniform  mode  of 
prison  discipline  than  there  is  now. 

'<  Would  you  propose  the  management  of 
the  prisons  to  be  under  the  control  of  Govern- 
ment?—Yes  ;  but  I  give  that  merely  as  opinion. 

From  this  statement,  the  House  will  at 
once  perceive  how  superior  would  be  the 
advantage,  and  how  great  the  saving,  of 
trying  (ul  cases  before  local  courts,  sitting 
periodically,  instead  of  keeping  them  for 
three,  five,  or  six  months,  for  the  assizes* 
The  statement  of  expenditure  under  the 
three  great  heads  of  bridges,  gaols»  and 
prosecutions,  in  five  counties,  taken  at  ran« 
dom,  in  1792  and  1S32,  stands  respectivelf 
thus; 
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COUHTIES. 

Bridges. 

Gaob. 

Prosecutions. 

1792 

1832 

1792 

1832 

1792 

1832 

Berks     .... 
Surrey    .... 
Stafford  .... 
Devon    .... 
Suffolk   .... 

Total  expenditure    in 
counties     . 

Showing  an  increase  per 

five> 

s 

cent. 

£. 

7 

370 

298 

1712 

613 

£. 

605 

290 
5668 
2110 

302 

£. 

448 
i931 
2601 
3221 

648 

£. 

5015 
15402 
7108 
3603 
2973 

£. 
109 
217 
102 
153 
9 

1300 
3165 
6006 
2975 
3258 

3000 

8975 

8849 

34101 

590 

16704 

199 

284 

2371 

690 


Again,  of  late  years^  the  expense  of 
county  officers  of  all  descriptions  has  been 
Tery  much  increased.  The  increase  per 
cent,  in  the  salaries  of  various  county  offi- 


cers, from  17Q2  to  1832,  in  five  counties 
taken  at  random,  will  appear  from  this 
Table :— 


Counties. 

Trea- 
snrers. 

Chap- 
lains. 

Surgeons. 

Sur- 
veyors. 

Gaols. 

Governors  of 
H.  of  Correction. 

Cornwall  .... 

Devon 

Hants 

Leicester  .... 
Somerset  .... 

355 
614 
174 
56 
454 

50 
21 
48 

2 

43 
97 

185 

375 

114 

47 

1027 

350 

113 

79 

166 

211 

84 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  duties  of  trea- 
surer in  particular  might  be  most  efficiently 
fulfilled  by  any  banker  in  the  county,  and 
thus  the  whole  expense  of  that  officer 
be  saved.  The  evil  is  aggravated  still  more 
by  the  practice  which  I  have  so  often  con- 
demned— ^namely,  that  of  paying  officers  by 
means  of  fees,  whilst,  in  the  view  I  take, 
the  officers  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  be  re- 
munerated by  a  fixed  salary.  I  hope  I 
diall  not  tire  the  House  by  referring  to  one 
or  two  authorities  on  this  subject.  The 
county-rates  in  England  and  Wales  have 
much  increased ;  in  179^  they  were 
315,8051^  in  1832,  783,441/.  In  1792, 
the  couniy  rates  of  Middlesex  amounted  to 
39,832^,  and  in  1832  they  had  increased  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  77>772/.  In  the 
parish  of  Mary-le-bone,  the  county-rates 
have  been  Qfi^M.  annually  on  the  average 
of  the  five  vears,  1830, 1 831 ,  1832, 1 833,and 
1834.  There  have  been  large  increases  in 
the  same  period  in  the  county  rates  of  Lei- 
cester, Essex,  and  Nottingham.  The  Duke 
of  Richmond  in  February,  1834,  said — 

"  Before  moving  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of 
country-rates,  I  wish  to  trouble  the  House  with 
a  few  words.  Your  Lordships  are  doubtless 
aware,  that  within  the  last  few  years,  the  county- 
rates  of  England  have  greatly  increased,  not 
only  in  consequence  of  the  provisions  of  various 
Acts  which  bavQ  b^en  passed  from  time  to 


time,  but  very  possibly  from  other  causes,  into 
which,  I  think,  at  the  present  moment,  your 
Lordships  will  not  deem  it  desirable  for  me  to 
enter.  His  Majesty's  Government  have  for 
some  time  past  turned  their  attention  to  this 
subject.  It  appears  that  during  the  past  year 
another  increase  to  a  considerable  amount  has 
taken  place  in  the  local  taxation  of  England 
and  Wales ;  and  under  these  circumstances  it 
appears  very  desirable  that  a  Committee  of 
your  Lordships'  House  should  be  appointed.'* 

I  have  here  the  testimony  of  several  other 
persons  to  the  same  effect ;  but  I  shall 
trouble  the  House  only  with  Mr.  Robin- 
son's opinion.  He  says,  pages  142  to 
145,  that— 

"  The  great  evil  in  the  county-rate  revenue 
department,  is  the  irresponsibility  of  those  who 
disburse  the  money  of  the  rate-payers.  .  .  . 
A  better  control,  by  a  smaller  and  more  re- 
sponsible body  than  the  court  of  Quarter-Ses- 
sions.  Accounts  should  be  paid  quarterly, 
and  regularly  audited,  ^cJ* 

Now,  Sir,  it  is  upon  that  very  principle 
I  make  my  proposition  to  the  House,  with 
this  difference,  that  I  propose  the  appoint- 
ment of  responsible  officers  by  the  rate- 
payers. I  am  sure  no  hon.  Member  can 
look  at  the  statistics  I  have  read,  and  not 
admit  that  great  abuses  arise  from  the 
present  system^  which  I  am  convinced 
cannot  be  removed  except  by  a  complete 
alteration  in  the  law.     I  therefore  tobmit 
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that  thtt  judicial  and  fioancial  affairs  of 
eyery  county  should  he  taparatad.  The 
financial  affairs  should  be  committed  to  the 
management  of  ft  County  Boards  composed 
of  a  Certain  number  of  persons  elected  by 
the  rate-payers  of  the  county  or  their 
repreieatatives ;  the  existence  of  such 
Boards  being  limitedi  sav  to  three  years. 
This  Board  should,  immediately  upon  their 
powers  and  election  being  yerified  by  the 
Sheriff,  proceed  to  elect  a  chairman,  and 
then  to  appoint  the  county  officers.  The 
county  magistrates  should  be  permitted  to 
exercise  no  interference  whatever  in  levy- 
ing or  expending  the  rates.  Every  county 
might  be  divided  into  districts,  and  each 
district  might  select  a  certain  number  of 
members  for  the  County  Board.  I  would 
propose  that  the  County  Board,  so  selected 
by  the  rate-payei«,  shall  recommend  to 
his  Majesty  a  number  of  persons  to  be 
eleeied  nAagistrates  for  provincial  and 
police  matters,  as  in  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations. The  judicial  business  of  the 
county  might,  for  the  present,  be  left  to 
the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  the  justices  of 
the  county  appointed  by  him.  The 
adoption  of  such  a  plan  as  I  suggest, 
woiUd  produce  the  good  effect  of  dealing 
out  equal  justice  to  the  county  constituency, 
with  that  which  had  been  dealt  out  by  the 
Municipal  BUI  to  the  town  constituencies. 
Lord  Wharocliffe  says  that — 

^  All  the  ftaancial  bosiness  of  the  county 
(Watt  Riding  of  the  county  of  York)  is  done 
at  one  time  of  the  year^  and  upon  one  day  in 
tha  year.  I  do  not  mean  to  mlj,  that  if  the 
business  to  be  done  is  of  great  extent^  it  may 
not  be  carried  on  to  another  day,  but  that  the 
business  is  advertised,  and  always  begins  at  a 
certain  hour  on  a  certain  day  at  the  Easter 
Sessions,  thai  day  is  the  Wednesday  in  the 
sessions  week.  The  first  step  that  is  taken 
after  the  meeting  of  the  Court  on  the  Monday 
at  Pomfrety  is  the  appointment  of  a  finance 
committee*  The  finance  committee  proceed 
immediately  to  call  upon  the  treasurer  for  his 
accounts;  and  his  accounts  are  audited  and 
prepared  for  us  on  the  Wednesday.  Notes 
are  taken  by  the  committee  of  any  charses  they 
may  think  improper  to  be  brought  before  the 
whole  body  of  magistrates  to  be  inquired 
Into." 

Sir  William  Cosway,  a  magistrate, 
lays  :— 

•*  In  the  county  of  Kent,  we  hate  no  com- 
mittee of  accounts;  the  whole  is  submitted 
annually  to  the  body  of  magistrates.  I  think  it 
%ould  be  infinitely  better  tf  a  committee  were 
af>|K>iMcd-^say  three^  or,  at  the  utmost,  five ; 
I  believe  three  would  he  betteti  because,  with 
so  large  a  body,  there  is  not  anything  like 
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individual  responsibility;  and,  according  to 
the  old  doctrine,  what  is  everybody's  business 
is  nobody's  business.  Those  three  gentlemen 
would  be  aware  that  the  eyes  of  the  county 
were  upon  them ;  and  if  there  were  found  to 
be  any  excess  or  abuse  of  expenditure,  that 
would  come  home  to  them.  The  habit  in  Kent 
is,  that  some  time  in  June,  the  commission 
day  of  the  summer  assizes,  a  week  before  cer- 
tain gentlemen  do  meet  at  Maidstone^  but  it  is 
more  as  auditors  of  accounts  than  comptrollers 
or  superintendents  of  expenditure.'' 

Mr.  M.  H.  Courts,  in  a  letter  of  17th 
April,  1836,  says  : — 

«  Under  the  order  of  the  Court  of  Quarter- 
Sessions  for  the  county  of  Berks,  in  1825^  the 
treasurer  has,  since  that  period,  published  in 
the  county  papers,  quarterly  abstracts  of  his 
receipts  and  disbursements;  but  in  such  pub- 
lications, which  have  superseded  the  annual 
abstract  required  by  55th  George  3rd«  cap.  51, 
the  treasurer  has  rarely  made  any  entry  of 
balances  of  cash  in  his  hands,  so  that  the  rate- 
payers have  had  no  opportunity  of  determining 
tor  themselves  the  fitness  of  the  assessments 
made  upon  them,  nor  the  accuracy  with  which 
such  detailed  accounts  have  been  presented  to 
them.'' 

Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  in  a  speech  on 
county-rates,  August  lOih,  1836,  on  the 
vote  moved  for  Government  paying  half 
the  expenses  of  criminal  proceedings, 
said  :->« 

<'  I  am  one  of  those  who  denv  that  the  ma- 
gistrates look  after  the  local  expenses  of 
counties  to  the  extent  thev  ought  to  do.  Th^ 
do  a  great  deal  I  allow,  but  still  not  so  much 
as  I  wish.  A  public  officer  ought  to  be  sent 
down  to  superintend  the  management  of  the 
county  funds,  and  the  arrangement  would  in^ 
troduce  great  economy,  and  an  uniform  system 
into  the  counties*^' 

As  the  plan  I  proptMe  gives  a  sufficient 
control  over  the  finances,  and  also  an 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  if  the 
representatives  of  the  County  Board  should 
exceed  their  power,  and  likewise  will  es- 
tablish a  complete  representative  system, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  upon  what  grounds 
any  Gentleman  can  oppose  it.  But,  Sir, 
I  may  be  asked  how  I  intend  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  this  Financial  Board  during 
the  intervals  of  its  sittings?  I  propose 
that  the  Board,  when  assembled,  should 
appoint  an  exclusive  Committee,  who  shall 
be  held  responsible  for  the  administratioa 
of  the  financial  and  police  affairs  of  the 
county,  and  the  memben  of  whkli  I  wo«ld 
pay  &r  Iheir  time  and  trottblet  if  ncces* 
sary.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Poor*law 
Unions  would  answer  the  purpose,  bat  t6 
that  I  am  opposed  for  leventl  Tmnmi'-^ 
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6r8t,  because  tb«  Poor-law  Unioos  ought 
to  be  an  inferior  Board,  and  subservient  to 
this  Board,  which  should  be  paramount  in 
the  county ;  secondly,  because  the  unions 
are  formed  from  different  counties;  and  I 
have  yet  a  stronger  objection  in  the  fkct, 
that  the  guardians  of  the  poor  are  elected 
by  a  plurality  of  votes :— a  variable  quali- 
fication at  the  will  of  the  Poor-law  Com- 
missioners, who  are  appointed  by  the 
Grown,  and  thus  county  affairs  may  be 
influenced  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
and  by  the  Crown.  Besides,  unions  are 
not  yet  established  over  half  the  country ; 
and  my  wish  is  to  extend  the  operations 
of  the  now  proposed  measure  over  the 
whole  country  at  once.  The  country  is 
anxious  for  the  change,  and  I  trust  that 
there  will  be  no  opposition  to  its  being 
carried  into  effect.  I  therefore  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  ^^  To  separate  the 
financial  from  the  judicial  affairs  of  the 
counties  in  England  and  Wales,  and  to 
authorise  the  rate-payers  in  counties  to 
choose  representatives  to  form  a  County 
Board  for  the  assessment,  levying,  and 
administration  of  the  counts-rates  and 
financial  affairs  of  counties  m  England 
and  Wales. 

Mr.  Wy$e  could  not  but  congratulate 
his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Middlesex, 
on  his  having  brought  forward  such  a 
measure  as  that  which  he  had  just  moved 
for  leave  to  introduce,  which  appeared  to 
be  In  some  measure  founded  upon  the  Irish 
Grand  Jury  Bill.  It  would  be  remem- 
bered that  when  some  time  ago  a  similar 
measure  was  introduced,  it  was  said  it 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect.  Since 
then  the  Municipal  Corporation  Acts  had 
demonstrated  the  sense  which  the  Legis- 
lature had  of  the  importance  of  giving  to 
the  borough  rate-payers  control  over  their 
local  affairs.  Ana  he  rejoiced  at  seeing 
thfi  measure  introduced,  as  it  seemed  to 
be  the  first  step  towards  extending  that 
principle  to  the  counties.  He  trusted 
that  when  it  had  been  found  applicable  to 
England,  it  would  not  be  long  ere  it  was 
extended  to  Ireland  also. 

Mr*  Eardky  Wilmot:  Sir,  I  do  not  ob- 
ject in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex,  as 
it  goes  to  exonerate  the  county  magis- 
trates from  a  portion  of  the  onerous  and 
painful  duties  which  they  now  have  to 
perform.  With  respect  to  the  inequality 
of  the  rates  In  various  counties^  on  which 
the  hon.  Member  has  dwelt  at  some  lengthy 
I  must  Observe  that  it  doed  tiot  appear  to 


me  to  be  applicable  to  the  present  question* 
because  the  magistrates  at  present  have  no 
control  over  that  subject.    With  respect  to 
the  salaries,  Sec.  and  the  other  branches  of 
county  expenditure  referred  to,  all  these 
have  been  considered  before  the  County 
Rates  Committee ;  and  to  the  abuses  at 
present  existing,  all  the  remedies  suggested 
by  the  hon.  Member  have  been  proposed. 
But  what  I  wish  principally  to  observe  Is 
this ;  that  I  do  not  think  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  gone  far  enough ;   for  I  fear  much 
that  if  you  take  away  from  the  magistrates 
their  financial  control,  you  will  find  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  gettingthem  to  attend 
to  their  judicial  duties.     In  my  own  covnty 
1  can  speak  from  experience^  for  on  the  first 
day  of  the  Sessions,  when  financial  mat- 
ters are  to  be  settled,  there  are  usually 
from  thirty  to  forty  magistrates  present; 
but  on  the  next  and  following  days,  though 
perhaps  there  may  be  150  prisoners  to  try, 
I  can  often  with  difficulty  obtain  the  pre- 
sence of  a  second  magistrate;    and   tf 
I  refer  in  any  case  of  difficulty  to  any 
magistrate  present  for  his  opinion,   the 
answer  usually  got  is,  *'  Decide  It  yourself; 
you  know  much  more  about  it  than  I  do.** 
I  think,  therefore,  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  should  be  carried  further,  and 
that,  as  he  has  in  what  he  now  proposes 
copied  the  measure  of  municipal  reform, 
he  should  copy  it  to  the  extent  of  appoint- 
ing a  County  Recorder,  to  be  nominated 
and  paid  by  the  Crown,  who  shall  be  a 
Barrister  of  not  less  than  ten  years'  stand- 
ing, and   who  shall  preside  at  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  at  other  intermediate  Ses- 
sions, for  the  trial  of  offences.    And  I 
think  that  he  should  not  only  sit  at  Quar- 
ter Sessions,  but  should  sit  in  various  parts 
of  the  county.    For  the  fact  is,  that  If  you 
separate  the  financial   and  the  judicial 
Aiucttons,  you  will  fiod  great  difficulty  in 
getting  the  magistrates  to  attend  to  the 
onerous  and  invidious  duty  of  punishment 
only.     With  respect  to  what  the  hon. 
Member  has  suggested  as  to  the  appoint- 
ing of  county  magistrates,  by  recommend- 
ation from  the  County  Board,  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  that,  if  the  persons  so  re« 
commended  are  from  their  property,  edu- 
cation, and  other  circumstances,  fit  to  be 
elected  to  the  magisterial  office.    If,  as  I 
understand,  this  Bill  provides  no  qualifi. 
cation  whatever,   I  confess  t  see  great 
difficulty  in  effecting  that  object.^    At  the 
•same  time  I  must  protest  against  any 
charge  being  expressed  against  the  county 
magistrates :  for  I  do  not  tbinl^  that  under 
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the  present  system  justice  could  be  admi- 
nistered better ;  though  I  think  it  may  be 
administered  much  cheaper.  I  can  only 
say  for  my  own  part  I  court  the  most  per- 
fect responsibility ;  and  I  think  this  Bill 
ought  to  be  introduced,  that  it  may  be 
brought  into  such  a  shape  as  may  give 
universal  satisfaction. 

The  question  carried :  Bill  to  be  brought 
in. 

Pleadings.]  Mr.  Pryme  begged  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  Act 
of  1833,  for  the  amendment  of  the  law 
which  referred  it  to  the  Judges  to  make 
certain  rules  relative  to  Pleading,  subject 
to  the  approbation  of  that  House.  The 
most  important  perhaps  of  these  rules  was 
that  which  called  on  all  parties  to  plead 
specifically  and  distinctly,  and  to  put  their 
defence  plainly  upon  record.  Notwith- 
standing this  salutary  provision  there  had 
been  a  clause  inserted  in  many  Acts  that 
had  passed,  such  as  Acts  relating  to  fish- 
eries, omnibuses,  and  many  others,  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  parties  to  plead  the 
general  issue,  and  yet  give  special  matter 
in  evidence.  The  plain  English  of  such  a 
clause  was,  that  the  defendant  was  to  be 
enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the  plaintiff 
by  surprise,  that  he  was  not  to  let  him 
know  his  case  till  the  hour  of  trial,  and 
then  he  was  to  be  permitted  to  bring  for- 
ward evidence  of  which  he  was  not  aware, 
and  which,  had  he  been  aware  of  it,  he 
would  have  been  prepared  with  evidence 
to  rebut ;  and  by  these  means  the  defend- 
ant was,  perhaps,  enabled  to  snap  a  verdict 
contrary  to  the  real  merits  of  the  case.  He 
had  just  heard  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Exeter  (Sir  W.  Folletl)  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  propose  a  Bill  to 
remedy  this  evil.  Had  he  been  aware  of 
the  fact  sooner,  he  would  have  taken  an 
opportunity  of  conferring  with  that  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman;  but  at  present  he 
would  content  himself  with  moving,  ''That 
it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of 
the  Statute*  3rd  and  4th  Wm.  4th,  chap. 
42,  sect.  1 1,  and  to  the  rules  of  the  Judges 
founded  thereon,  to  introduce  into  Bills  ^ 
clause  enabling  persons  sued  for  any  aet 
under  the  same,  to  plead  the  general  issue, 
and  to  give  the  special  matter  in  evidence." 

The  SolicitoT'General  expressed  his  en- 
tire concurrence  in  all  that  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  and  he 
believed  that  he  would  receive  the  thanks 
of  the  profession  and  of  the  public  at  large 
for  having  brought  it  forward,     There  was 


indeed  some  feeling  amongst  the  public, 
against  what  was  called  special  pleading, 
but  it  was  only  amongst  those  who  did  not 
understand  that  the  whole  object  of  it  was, 
that  the  plaintiff  should  distinctly  state  his 
ground  of  complaint,  that  the  defendant 
should  as  distinctly  state  what  he  had  to 
allege  to  the  contrary,  how  much  of  the 
complaint  he  admitted,  and  how  much  he 
denied,  so  that  both  parties  should  know 
what  was  the  real  question  to  go  before  a 
Jury,  and  be  prepared  with  evidence 
accordingly.  At  the  same  time  he  must 
say,  that  the  evil  which  the  hon.  Member 
proposed  to  meet  was  one  which  this 
House  always  had  the  power  to  meet.  The 
Resolution  he  proposed  only  went  to  affirm 
that  the  House  would  in  future  meet  it; 
and  he  thought  that  having  brought  the 
subject  before  the  House,  and  the  feeling 
of  the  House  being  evidently  most  strongly 
against  the  custom  which  he  wished  to  put 
an  end  to;  and  as  the  Resolution  would 
only  hamper  the  House,  and  might  produce 
great  inconvenience,  the  hon.  Member 
would  feel  it  unnecessary  to  press  it.  He 
(the  SoHcitor-General)  was  quite  sure  that 
in  future  they  would  have  all  their  eyes 
about  them,  and  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
continuance  of  the  practice. 

Mr.  Pryme:  After  what  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  the  Solicitor-General,  has 
said,  I  beg  to  withdraw  my  motion.  My 
only  object  in  bringing  it  forward  was  lo 
give  the  House  an  opportunity  of  express- 
ing their  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Registration  of  Voters.]  On  the 
Motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the 
Registration  of  Voters'  Bill. 

On  the  68th  Clause, "  as  to  putUng^ques- 
tions  at  the  poll/' 

Mr.  Maclean  rose  to  propose  a  motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  <'  that  the  3rd 
section  of  the  clause  relating  to  the  ques- 
tion of  qualification,  be  restored  to  the  Bill.*' 
The  object  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  not  only 
to  secure  the  representation  of  numbers, 
but  of  property  also ;  but  by  the  present 
state  of  the  law  many  an  honest  voter  was 
deprived  of  his  franchise,  although  pos- 
sessed of  the  requisite  qualification,  wnile 
others,  who  since  their  fiirst  registration 
had  parted  with  their  property,  were 
enabled  still  to  vote.  It  was  also  pretty 
well  known  that  property  was  often  con* 
ferred  upon  parties  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion in  order  to  make  a  vot^  for  those  who 
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so  traDsferred  it.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  Members  of  Parliament  would 
go  to  the  expense  of  keeping  up  a  ma- 
chinery for  the  purpose  of  finmng  out  and 
cancelling  bad  votes^  but  the  law  should  be 
so  constructed  as  to  have  that  effect  as  far 
as  it  was  practicable.  He  conceived  that 
such  would  be  the  effect  of  a  third  ques- 
tion which  he  wished  to  have  incorporated 
with  the  Bill.  This  protection  against 
fraudulent  voting,  he  admitted,  was  re- 
quired more  in  counties  than  in  boroughs 
and  towns,  because  in  the  latter  the  over- 
seers of  the  several  parishes  and  other  local 
officers  were  on  the  spot  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  qualification  of  the  vote.  The 
only  questions  now  proposed  by  the  Bill 
to  be  put  to  the  party  presenting  himself 
at  the  hustings,  were,  first,  as  to  the  name 
and  residence,  and  second^  *'  Have  you 
already  voted  either  here  or  elsewhere  at 
this  election  ?'*  &c.  Now,  what  he  pro- 
posed to  add  was  this  question,  *'  Have 
you  the  same  property  which  is  de3crit)ed 
m  the  register,  or  as  much  thereof  as  will 
entitle  you  to  vote  V  This  would  deprive 
no  man  who  was  properly  qualified  of  his 
vote,  while  it  would  prevent  bad  vote&from 
beinff  taken. 

The  Chairman  suggested,  that  the 
amendment  was  applicable  to  the  clause 
following  before  tne  Committee:  amend- 
ment deferred ;  the  clause  agreed  to. 

The  69th  Clause  havin;^  been  read,  the 
amendment  was  again  proposed. 

Mr.  George  F,  Young  expressed  his 
willingness  to  support  the  amendment,  if 
it  were  so  modified  as  to  meet  the  case  of 
borough  electors.  It  (often  happened  that 
persons  were  deprived  of  their  votes,  not 
because  they  had  no  qualification,  but 
simply  because  they  had  changed  their 
place  of  residence ;  while  others,  who  had 
become  insolvent  and  retained  no  part  of 
the  qualification  on  which  they  were 
originally  registered,  came  up  and  exer- 
cised the  franchise ;  and  not  unfreouently 
would  a  man,  after  he  had  entirely  left  the 
place,  as  well  as  lost  the  property,  return 
and  vote  at  an  election  upon  the  qualifica- 
tion originally  registered.  These  things 
he  conceived  to  be  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Reform  Act  and  of 
justice,  and  means  ought  to  be  taken  to 
put  a  stop  to  them. 

The  SoUcUor- General,  after  recapitulat- 
ing the  law  of  qualification  as  laid  down 
in  the  Reform  Act,  observed,  that  though 
there  might  be  some  thirty  or  forty  in- 
stances of  the  kind  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 


Members  who  had  spoken,  out  of  some 
thousands  of  votes,  he  thought  the  balance 
of  the  conveniences  was  in  favour  of  the 
existing  law  as  proposed  to  be  amended  by 
the  Bill.  A  competent  tribunal  had  been 
appointed  to  test  the  qualification  of  voters, 
and  it  would  be  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat 
it  at  the  hustings. 

The  Amendment  was  withdraurn,  aiid 
the  Clause  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  75th, 

Mr.  Winthrop  Praed  moved  the  omis- 
sion of  all  the  words  after  the  words, 
''shall  have  tendered  hh  vote  at  such 
election."  The  purport  of  the  words  so 
proposed  to  be  left  out  was  to  restrict  the 
power  of  Committees  on  election  petitions 
to  decide  upon  the  right  of  parties  to  vote 
to  cases  "  in  which  the  name  of  such  person 
shall  have  been  specially  retained  upon  the 
register,  or  inserted  therein,  or  expunged 
or  omitted  therefrom,  by  the  express  de- 
cision of  the  Revising  Barriiiter,  or  by  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,"  and  also 
to^cases  of  alleged  legal  incapacity  of  the 
person  at  the  time  of  voting,  by  virtue  of 
any  Act  now  or  hereafter  to  be  in  force,  or 
which  may  have  arisen  subsequently  to  the 
making  out  of  the  register ;  in  all  other 
cases  the  register  of  voters  in  force  at  the 
time  of  election  to  be  final  and  conclusive. 
He  objected  to  this  provision,  as  unequal 
and  partial  in  operation.  By  adopting  this 
rule,  it  would  happen  that  in  case  of  a  dis- 
puted return  for  a  borough  which  had  been 
long  subject  to  severe  contested  elections, 
and  the  register  of  which  had  consequently 
been  thoroughljr  examined  and  disputed 
before  the  Revising  Barrister,  and  was 
likely,  therefore,  to  be  the  more  correct, 
the  Committee  of  this  House  would  again 
undertake  the  task  of  examining  and 
revising  the  list,  thus  doubling  the  expense 
and  the  trouble  of  those  who  had  already 
had  sufficient  of  both  in  endeavouring  to 
make  the  register  perfect.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of^a  borough,  which  had 
not  been  contested  for  some  time  previous, 
and  the  register  of  which  had  consequently 
been  neglected  by  the  constituents — this 
case,  where  no  trouble  had  been  gone  to  by 
the  parties  in  order  to  obtain  accuracy, 
where  no  expense  had  been  incurred  in 
disputing  claims  before  the  Revising  Bar- 
rister— in  such  a  case  as  this,  where  the 
greatest  inaccuracy  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  prevail  in  the  lists,  no  investi- 
gation was  allowed  to  the  Committee  on 
the  subject;  and  the  parties  who  had 
spared  themselves  any  trouble  and  expense 
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en  the  $vh}%ct,  were  noir»  throuffh  that 
rtry  act  of  negleot,  to  escape  from  both  for 
the  future.  This  was,  he  thought,  a  very 
strong  argumeot  against  the  justness  and 
the  expediency  of  tliis  part  of  the  clause, 
and  as  he  had  not  yet  heard  any  aitempt 
to  defend  the  proposition,  he  should  cer- 
tainly take  the  sense  of  the  Committee 
upon  the  amendment  which  he  had  just 
mored. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment; Ayes  41 ;  Noes  70 — Majority  29. 
Clause  agreed  to. 

Ob  Clause  76th,  limiting  the  taking  of 
the  poll  in  counties,  to  one  day. 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln  objected  to  this 
clause,  on  the  ground  that  a  voter,  residing 
at  a  distant  part  of  the  county,  might  be 
unable  in  unfavourable  weather  to  exer- 
cise his  franchise;  he  wished  that  the 
consideration  of  the  clause  should  be 
postponed. 

The  SoHcitor-Oeneral  said,  that  there 
might  be  some  imaginary  cases  in  which 
parties  might  not  l^  able  to  come  to  the 
poll,  but  it  was  impossible  to  legislate  for 
every  contingency  that  might  be  suggested, 
and  he  thought  that  the  balance  of  con- 
venience was  in  favour  of  the  retention  of 
the  clause. 

Lord  Oranville  Somerset  contended, 
that  if  this  clause  were  to  be  allowed  to 
stand  part  of  the  Bill,  it  would  debar  the 
freeholders  in  many  cases  from  exercising 
their  rights  to  vote.  It  was  not  at  all  an 
extraordinary  case,  that  an  individual 
living  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  should 
have  property  in  each,  and  how  was  he  to 
vote  in  respect  to  that  property,  if  the 
poll  was  to  be  limited  to  one  day?  Be- 
sides, it  would  be  giving  the  freeholders 
of  the  town  in  which  the  polling  booth 
was  erected,  an  immense  advantage  over 
the  country  freeholders.  As  to  the  argu- 
ment which  bad  been  used  on  a  former 
occasion  in  favour  of  this  measure,  that 
bribery  was  more  successfully  brought  into 
play  after  the  first  day's  poll,  he  must  say 
that  there  were  very  few  instances  of  bri- 
bery in  counties.  He  did  not  see  that 
there  was  any  inconvenience  from  the 
excitement  of  the  second  day's  poll,  be- 
cause the  great  struggle  was  made  the 
first  day,  and  the  polling  was  always  car- 
ried on  languidly  on  the  second  day  of 
polling.  He  should,  therefore,  decidedly 
oppose  the  clause. 

Lord  Ebringion  thought,  that  if  power 
wen  given  to  the  magistrates  or  the  sheriff, 


to  increase  the  number  of  poUtng  |iltees» 
the  poll   in    counties  might  with  great 
safety  be  limited  to  one  day.    The  Com« 
mittee  which  investigated  this  subject  re 
ported,  that  it  was  well  known  that  the  time 
most  favourable  for  bribery  was  between 
the  first  and  second  day's  polling,  and  that 
many  persons  refused  to  vote  on  the  first 
day,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
make  their  own  terms.     He  could  state, 
from  his  own  experience,  that  instances  of 
briber^  in  county  elections  were  by  no 
means  so  rare  as  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
supposed,   and  bribery  would  be    most 
effectually  stopped  if  the  poll  were  closed 
in  one  day.     He  found,  by  a  comparative 
estimate  that  had  been  made  of  the  num- 
ber of  voters  who  polled  on  the  first  and 
second  days  of  polling  in  ten  counties, 
that  37,000  polled  the  first  day,  and  7,000 
the  second,  showing  that  five»sixths  of  the 
constituencies  of  those  counties  polled  on 
the  first  day;  and  in  another  estimate, 
where   thirty-three  counties  were  taken, 
115,000  polled  the  first  day,  and  25,000 
the  second.    He  would  cite  a  glorious  in- 
stance of  what  might  be  done  from  an 
exanlple  which  occured  before  the  Reform 
Act.     In  1768,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
there  was  a  contested  election,  and  four 
candidates,  and  by  an  af:reement  betweea 
themselves  and  the  sheriff,  it  was  settled, 
that  the  election  should  be  decided  by  the 
first  day's  poll.    The  election  took  place 
in  the  month  of  March,  the  poll  beg^  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  closed 
at  eight  at  night,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
time,  5,500  voters  polled  in  the  city  of 
Norwich,    and  the  poll  might,    in  fact, 
have  been  closed  by  five  o'clock.    He  had 
this  statement  from  a  living  witness<^Mr« 
Coke,  of  Norfolk.    Thinking,  therefore, 
that  it  was  practicable  to  take  the  poll  in 
counties  in  one  day,  and  being  of  opinion 
that  if  that  were  done,  it  would  save  ex<« 
pense  and  prevent  bribery,  he  trusted  the 
Committee  would  agree  to  the  clause. 

Mr.  Baines  observed,  that  in  the  last 
contested  election  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  where  there  was  a  body  of 
18,000  electors,  and  the  extent  of  the  dis* 
trict  was  not  less  than  eighty  miles  in 
length,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  in 
breadth,  there  would  not  have  been  the 
least  difficulty  in  taking  the  whole  of  the 
votes  in  one  day,  and,  in  fact,  a  very  few 
driblets  of  voters  came  up  in  the  course  of 
the  second  day.  The  whole  body  of  elec- 
tors, 18,000  in  number,  was  polled  out 
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ihm  fiM  fky,  except  tbout  2,000,  and 
only  a  portion  of  those  eame  up  on  the 
Mcond  day.  If,  then,  the  polling  places 
were  increased  in  number,  he  felt  confident 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  taking  the 
poll  in  counties  in  one  day. 

Mr.  Charlei  Ro88  remarked,  that  this 
clause  embodied  a  disputed  principle,  and 
it  would  surely  be  most  proper  to  have  the 
question  discussed  in  a  separate  form,  and 
as  a  separate  measure,  and  not  to  mix  it 
up  with  details  relating  merely  to  the  re- 
gistration of  TOtes.  There  might  be  many 
persons  who  objected  to  this  part  of  the 
Bill,  who  agreed  in  thinking  the  clauses 
relating  to  registration  expedient,  and  he 
would  really  put  it  to  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
withdraw  the  clause,  and  treat  it  as  a 
separate  measure. 

Lord  J.Russell  entirely  agreed  with  the 
object  which  this  clause  had  in  view,  but 
it  was  perhaps  worthy  of  consideration, 
whether  it  would  not  be  most  convenient 
to  deal  with  it  as  a  separate  Bill. 

The  clause  was  omitted.  Several  of 
the  postponed  clauses  were  agreed  to,  and 
the  consideration  of  others  further  post- 
poned. 

Sir  J,  Oraham  proposed  an  amendment, 
which  was  rendered  necessary  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  loose  manner  in  which  the 
fi5tb  Clause  of  the  Reform  Act  was 
worded.  Till  that  Act  was  passed,  lease- 
holders for  a  term  of  years  had  no  franch- 
ise. A  lease  for  lives  was  held  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  freehold  ;  but  if  it  was  ter- 
minable at  a  less  period  it  was  not  so. 
For  the  first  time,  under  the  Reform  Act, 
copyholds  of  10/.  per  annum  gave  a  right 
to  vote  tn  counties ;  and  leaseholds,  under 
certain  limitations,  were  placed  on  the 
level  of  freeholds.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  that  Bill  that  the  right  of 
voting  in  counties  should  interfere  as  little 
as  pMsible  with  the  right  of  voting  in 
citiet  and  boroughs,  and  it  was  therefore 
enacted,  that  no  person  should  be  entitled 
to  vote  for  a  county  in  respect  of  copyholds 
and  leaseholds  in  boroughs.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  ^11 1  had,  how- 
ever, been  defeated  in  consequence  of  the 
word  ''  occupied  "  having  been  inserted  in 
the  25tb  Clause  of  the  Reform  Act,  instead 
of  the  word  ''  held."  The  words  of  that 
clause  were,  thut  no  person  should  be  en- 
titled to  vote  for  a  county  '*  in  respect  of 
hit  estate  or  interest  as  a  copyholder  or 


customary  tenant,  or  as  sudi  lessee  cnr 
assignee,  or  as^  such  tenant  and  occupier, 
as  aforesaid,  in  any  house,  warehouse, 
counting-house,  shop,  or  other  building, 
or  in  any  land  "  occupied  *'  together  with 
a  house,  warehouse,  &c.,  such  house, 
warehouse,  &c.,  being  either  separately  or 
jointly  with  the  land  so  "  occupied" 
therewith  of  such  value  "  as  would  give  a 
right  of  voting  for  the  city  or  borough. 
He  would  put  ^  case  to  illustrate  his 
meaning.  He,  himself,  occupied  a  house 
in  Grosvenor-place,  under  a  lease  of  sixty 
years  unexpired,  from  the  Marquess  of 
Westminster.  That  house  being  a  10/. 
house,  gave  him  a  right  to  vote  for  the 
city  of  Westminster.  Now,  if  he  wished 
to  create  a  vote  out  of  that  lease  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  he  could  do  it  in  this 
manner :  he  might  let  his  coach-house  for 
?/•  a  year,  and  his  stable  for  6L  a  year; 
and  then,  as  he  ceased  to  occupy  them,  it 
had  been  held  by  the  revising  barristers 
that  they  would  also  give  him  a  vote 
for  the  county  of  Muldlesex.  Now, 
that  was  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
meaning  and  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  Reform  Act ;  and  he  therefore  wished 
to  introduce  a  clause  to  remedy  that 
defect.  For  that  purpose  he  moved  a 
clause,  the  object  of  which  was  to  declare 
that  no  lease  or  assignment  of  a  term  of 
sixty  years  or  twenty  years  respectively, 
or  any  unexpired  portion  of  such  term 
which  confers  a  right  of  voting  for  a  city 
or  borough,  shall  confer  a  right  of  voting 
for  the  county  in  which  such  city  or 
borough  is  situated. 

Mr.  Thomas  Aitrvood  proposed,  that  this 
amendment,  which  was  very  important  in 
itself,  and  very  complicated  in  its  wording, 
should  be  pOi»tponed  for  future  consider- 
ation. It  was  taking  hon.  Members  by 
surprise  to  call  upon  the  Committee  to 
pass  it  when  thus  suddenly  pressed  upon 
its  notice. 

Mr.  Aglionhi^  said,  that  as  this  amend- 
ment hm  been  on  the  notice-paper  for 
more  than  a  month,  it  could  not  fairly  be 
said  that  it  took  the  House  by  surprise. 
He  fully  agreed  iu  the  propriety  of  the 
observations  which  had  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Cum- 
berland. 

Mr.  Pryme  denied  that,  there  was  any 
fraudulent  object  in  this  species  of  voters 
for  counties. 

Lord  J.  Russell  agreed  with  his  right 
hon.  Friend  that  the  object  of  the  framers 
of  the  Reform  Bill  was  to  prevent  the 
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iDhabitantfl  of  towns  vottDg  for  counties 
or  premises  which  gsLve  them  the  right  of 
Totin<2:  for  cities  and  boroughs.  He  did 
not,  howerer,  understand  how  parties 
could  make  out  before  the  revising  barris- 
ter their  claim  to  vote  for  counties  in  the 
mode  in  which  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
stated. 

Mr.  Hurst  objected  to  this  amendment. 
It  would  have  a  much  more  extensive  ope- 
ration than  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in- 
tended, and  would  act  most  injuriously  to 
the  interests  and  francliises  of  all  sub^ 
tenants. 

Mr.  Warbnrton  said,  that  if  this  matter 
were  tried  on  the  intentions  of  the  framers 
of  the  Reform  Act,  the  parties  whom  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  0;>pcBed  were  not  en- 
titled to  have  votes  for  counties  ;  but  if  it 
were  to  be  tried  on  the  merits,  undoubt- 
edly they  ought  to  have  them.  It  was 
intended  by  the  Reform  Act  that  property 
should  be  represented^  and  th^se  parties 
having  property  in  the  county  were  en- 
titled to  the  franchise.  He  should  there- 
fore oppose  this  amendment,  and  vote  for 
retain int^  the  clause  as  it  stood  at  present 
in  the  Reform  Act. 

Mr.  Jervis  niis  also  opposed  to  the 
amendment.  There  was  no  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  ri;^ht  hon.  Baronet  and  his 
friends  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House, 
to  let  the  hindloras  split  their  farms,  so  as 
to  create  as  many  votes  as  they  could.  It 
WHS  well  known  that  the  landlords  had 
availed  themselves  to  the  utmo:it  of  that 
power,  and  they  only  objected  to  it  because 
they  found  that  the  landlords  in  towns 
were  endeavouring  to  remedy  that  evil  by 
availing  themselves  of  their  property  for 
the  same  purpose*  If  the  wording  of  the 
Reform  Act  had  given  this  frandiise  to 
the  holders  of  property  in  towns,  he  saw 
no  reason  why  it  should  now  be  taken 
from  thf m  to  pleat^e  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
and  his  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Broiherion  would  like  to  say  to  the 
Committee,  "It  is  now  12  o'clock;"  but 
as  those  words  might  perhaps  be  considered 
objectionable,  he  would  only  say,  that  he 
should  oppose  this  amendment,  as  to  his 
knowledge  it  would  disfranchise  nearly  a 
thousand  good  votes  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manchester.' 

Mr.  Thomas  Alhvood  thouj^ht  that  it 
would  produce  the  same  effect  in  Birming- 
ham. He  hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet would  therefore  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment, for  as  a  Reformer  the  right  hon. 


Baronet  should  be  anxious  to  extend  grathcr 
than  to  contract  the  constituency. 

Sir  James  Graham  had  not  said,  that 
these  votes  were  fraudulent.  He  had  only 
said,  and  he  must  still  maintain,  that  tb«y 
were  fictitious  votes. 

Mr.  BrotherUm  moved  that  the  Chair- 
man do  now  report  progress. 

The  Committee  divided :— *-Aye8  63  ; 
Noes  49 — Majority  14f. 

The  House  resumed. 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln  moved,  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn.  His  reason  was« 
that  as  his  Majesty*s  Ministers  thought 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  reporting 
progress,  it  was  clear  that,  in  their  opinion, 
the  time  must  also  have  arrived  for  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  as  tbe  noble 
Lord  (Lincoln)  seemed  to  demand  from 
him  an  explanation  of  his  vote,  he  would 
state,  that  his  opinion,  as  he  had  already 
mentioned  was,  that  the  clause  of  the  Re. 
form  Act  was  entirely  in  conformity  with  the 
view  stated  by  his  right  hon.  Fnend,  the 
Member  for  Cumberland  (Sir  James  Gra- 
ham). In  the  course  of  the  dtscusBion, 
however,  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  the 
Solicitor.General,  stated  to  him  that  he 
thought  that  there  ought  to  be  a  further 
consideration  of  the  original  clause  befor« 
the  amendment  moved  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  was  agreed  to.  His  hon.  an4 
learned  Friend  thout^ht  the  original  words 
of  the  Reform  Act  to  be  so  extremely  plaiQ 
as  to  render  it  necessary  that  there  should 
be  some  further  consideration  before  it  waa 
determined  whether  any  and  what  words 
might  be  required  to  be  introduced  to  fill 
up  any  obscurity  in  the  clause  as  it  now 
stood.  Having  received  that  opinion  from 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  he  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  certainly  took  part  with  him»  and 
consequently  voted  for  the  Motion,  that 
the  Chairman  do  report  progress.  He  felt 
himself,  perfectly  justified  in  taking  that 
course,  and  he  was  quite  indifferent  to  any 
interpretation  which  the  noble  huiA  or  tl^ 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  might  put  upon 
his  vote. 

Sir  James  Graham :  If  the  noble  Lord 
had  intimated,  in  the  most  distant  manner, 
that  he  should  have  had  no  objection  to 
the  amendment,  if  upon  further  considera- 
tion it  appeared  necessaty  to  carry  out  thn 
original  mtention  of  the  Act,  he  (Sir  Jamea 
Graham)  should  at  once  have  requested 
permission  of  the  House  to  withdraw  the 
clause.  If  he  now  understood  from  tlie 
Qobl^  liOrd  that  tb^  dauM  WQuld  not  be 
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oljected  to,  if  upon  farther  condderatiob 
it  should  seem  requisite  to  achieve  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Act  as  it  was  origioallv  passed^ 
he  should  certainly  request  his  ooble  Friend 
(f^ord  Lincoln)  to  withdraw  the  motion  he 
bad  just  made. 

Lord  John  Russell  stated,  that  believing, 
as  he  did>  the  intention  of  the  clause,  as 
originally  framed,  to  have  been  such  as 
hb  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  James  Graham) 
had  stated,  if  upon  further  consideration  it 
should  appear  that  such  a  clause  as  that 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was 
necessary  to  carry  that  intention  into  ef- 
fect, he  should  certainly  feel  bound  to 
support  it. 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln  withdrew  his  mo- 
tion, which  allowed  the  House  to  complete 
some  routine  business  before  it  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

Wednesday,   June  22,   1836. 

MmvTBS.]    Bilk.    Rewl  «  second  time  :~MuTderenr  Ejce- 

cution. 
PBtttloot  pfOMOtod.    By  the  Sherift  of  the  City  of  London, 

for  the  Repeal  of  th«  CItU  DiaibUities  on  the  Jfwi. 

Durham  (South  -  West)  Railway 
B1LL.3  Mr.  Wason  was  desirous  of  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  reso- 
lution which  had  been  agreed  to  last  night 
on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex,  to  this  effect : — That  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill  do  again  re-assemble, 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  the  House 
specially  the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  and  the 
evidence  and  reasons  in  detail  on  which 
the  resolution,  *'  that  the  preamble  had  not 
been  proved,"  was  adopted,  the  House 
considenng  as  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
Parliament,  the  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittee last  reported,  ^'that  the  reasons 
upon  which  the  Committee  came  to  the 
resolution  that  the  preamble  had  not  been 
proved/*  can  only  apply  to  those  Members 
who  voted  on  that  proposition.  He 
thought  that  the  Committee  had  great 
reason  to  complain  thai  such  a  resolution 
should  have  passed  the  House,  without 
proper  notice  having  been  given,  which 
would  have  enabled  the  Committee  to  ex- 
plain some  circumstances  which,  left  unex- 
plained had  a  direct  tendency  to  imply 
censure  on  them.  He  said  the  proceeding 
adopted  towards  this  Committee  was  un- 
precedented. The  only  case  at  all  bearing 
on  it,  for  he  had  examined  for  precedents, 
was  in  the  66th  volume  of  the  Joumab, 
in  which  notice  was  taken  of  the  irregu- 
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larity  with  which  a  Report  had  been  fur*< 
nished,  and  the  course  adopted  was,  to 
negative  the  Bill.  He  asserted  that  a 
Committee  of  that  House  had  a  right  to 
pass  any  resolution  it  thought  proper,  so 
that  it  did  not  reflect  on  any  Member  of 
the  Committee.  He  concluded  by  calling 
on  the  hon.  Member  to  withdraw  the  re- 
solution until  the  parties  had  sufficient 
notice,  or  else  he  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  moving  that  the  motion  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  Speaker :  This  involves  a  question 
which  relates  to  the  order  of  proceedings 
in  this  House.  Here  is  a  resolution 
brought  up  from  a  Committee,  in  terms 
which  distinctly  go  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple, that  only  a  portion  of  that  Com- 
mittee are  to  decide  upon  a  point  at  issue. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  Committee  were 
directed  by  the  House  to  re-assemble,  (the 
attention  of  the  House  having  been  drawn 
to  the  circumstance,)  in  order  that,  when 
they  should  re-assemble,  they  might 
rescind  a  proceeding  for  which,  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  stated,  there  is  no  precedent 
whatever,  because  the  Committee  took 
upon  itself  to  do  that  which  it  had  no 
power  to  do.  Such,  I  am  sure,  will  be 
the  opinion  of  the  House.  I  merely  wish 
to  say,  that  what  the  House  clearly  has  to 
do  is,  to  take  care  that  the  Committee  do 
re-assemble,  in  order  that  they  may  strictly 
adhere  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
House,  they  being  under  the  direction  of 
the  House.  If  the  Committees  of  this 
House  had  the  power  to  limit  their  own 
powers,  which  they  have  not,  the  case 
would  stand  in  a  different  light.  This 
right  not  being  vested  in  them,  on  what 
ground  can  a  portion  of  a  Committee  act 
independently  of  the  other,  so  far  as  to  ex- 
clude the  other  portion  ?  Here  is  a  list 
fixed  by  the  House,  to  whom  this  Bill  is 
referred,  and  I  am  confident  this  House 
will  never  sanction  any  such  proceeding  as 
that  of  a  Committee  coming  to  a  resolution 
that  a  portion  only  of  that  Committee  shall 
vote  upon  a  question  which  has  been  re- 
ferred back  to  them.  Upon  the  face  of 
the  Report  last  made,  there  is  an  evident 
irregularity.  If  any  regulations  are  to  be 
imposed  upon  a  Committee,  other  than 
those  already  established  by  the  House,  it 
can  only  be  done  by  the  House  itself,  not 
by  any  portion  or  division  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Wason  said,  that  the  resolution  did 
not  bear  out  the  construction  put  upon  it 
by  the  House.  The  inferences  drawn  were 
not  quite  correct.  ^^  ^ 
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Mr.  Hume  b^^d  tbe  attention  of  tbe 
House  while  he  read  the  order,  from  which 
would  be  seen  the  force  of  the  judicious 
observations  which  had  fallen  from  the 
Chair.  The  hon.  Member  stated  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Committee^  and  argued 
from  them  that  the  motion  which  he  had 
made  was  the  most  proper  course  to  pursue, 
as  it  afibrded  the  Committee  an  opportunity 
for  giving  the  reasons  which  induced  them 
to  adopt  the  resolution  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  submitted  to  the  House. 

Sir  James  Graham  thought  that  what 
had  been  complained  of  most  was,  that  a 
resolution  should  have  passed  that  House 
which  hon.  Members  conceived  implied 
censure  on  them,  without  sufficient  notice 
having  been  given  to  those  more  imme- 
diately interested. 

Mr.  Hume  did  give  notice,  but  the  mo- 
tion was  omitted  for  one  day  to  be  put  on 
the  orders.  However,  as  his  hon.  Friend 
had  complained  of  not  being  sufficiently 
informed  of  his  (Mr.  Hume's)  intention  to 
move  for  the  re-assembling  of  the  Com- 
mittee, he  should  not  persevere  in  insisting 
on  the  motion,  but  would  consent  that  it 
be  postponed  until  tonnorrow,  if  his  hon. 
Friend  thought  he  would  gain  anything  by 
occupying  the  time  of  the  House  further 
with  it. 

The  order  for  the  re-assembling  of  the 
Committee  was  dischai^ed. 

Mr.  Hardy — Pontefract  Elec- 
tion.] Mr.  Gully  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  in  a  previous 
debate,  and  said,  that  although  an  apology 
might  be  due  to  the  House,  he  had  none 
to  make  to  ^he  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bradford.  He  hoped  to  be  indulged 
for  a  few  minutes  while  he  adverted  to  a 
charge  thrown  out  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  then  for  Dublin,  now  for  Kil- 
kenny, against  the  hon.  Member  for  Brad- 
ford, on  the  16th  February  last.  He 
begged  to  read  the  terms  of  the  charge 
as  be  found  them  in  the  Mirror  of  Par^ 
liament  [Order]. 

The  Speaker  interposed,  and  stated, 
that  all  such  references  were  irregular,  and 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Gully  would  say,  then,  that  he 
heard  the  hou.  and  learned  Member  for 
Kilkenny  charge  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bradford,  with  having  paid 
from  3/.  to  20Z.  for  votes  at  Pontefract ; 
adding,  *'  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  can 
profl  it."    On  that  occasion,  tbe  accusa- 
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tion  was  not  repodiated^nor  on  a  subtequeot 
occasion,  the  2 Ist  of  February,  although 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Brad- 
ford had  an  opportunity  of  denying  it.  In 
fact,  he  had  not  come  forward  with  any 
denial,  until  after  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kilkenny  had  been  unseated  for  I)ublin. 
On  the  17th  of  May,  however,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bradford,  had 
said  this: — ''In  the  part  he  had  taken 
respecting  the  Carlow  Election,  he  had 
acted  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  h« 
trusted  he  might  be  excused  if  he  availed 
himself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  al- 
lude to  imputations  cast  upon  hiipself/' 

The  Speaker  inquired  whether  the  hon. 
Member  intended  to  conclude  yrith  any 
motion  ?  At  present  he  was  only  referring 
to  a  former  debate.  Did  he  mean  to  make 
any  complaint? 

Mr.  Gully  said,  that  he  meajpt  tp  make 
a  complaint  of  a  breach  of  pnvileffe*  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bradford 
proceeded,  on  the  17th  May,  to  assert 
that  V  the  charge. against  hioi.of  i^vii:^ 
been  Iguilty  of  bribery. was  most  calum- 
nious and  unfounded;*'  and  on  a  subse- 
quent day  he  took  tbe  opportunity  of  stat- 
ing that  ne  had  been  charged  with  bribery, 
but  that  it  was  false  and  unfounded.  On 
other  times  on  the  same  evenings  he  (Mr^ 
Gully)  had  heard  the  boo.  and  learned 
Member  repeat  that  the  accusation  wai 
false  and  unfounded.  He  (Mr.  Oiilly) 
had  been  much  surprised  to  hear  such  a 
declaration^  and  he  had  risen  from  his 
seat  to  say,  that  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  bad  been  calumniated,,  he  con^ 
sidered  himself  one  of.  the  calumniators, 
because  at  a  public  meeting. at  Hull,  hs 
had  said  that  he  had  a  strong  antagoniftt 
to  contend  with  at  tbe  late  election  for 
Pontefract ;  that  he  knew  that  a  great 
deal  of  money  had  been  spent  by  that 
party  for  immoral  purposes  — indeed, 
that  more  money  had  been  spent  at 
the  last  election  than  had  ever  been  spent 
at  Pontefract  since  Mr.  Hardy's  election. 
He  (Mr.  Gully)  had  also  informed  the 
House  upon  that  occasion  that  within  a 
few  days  he  hail  himself  received  a  letter 
from  one  of  his  constituents,  stating  that 
he  felt  himself  so  much  disgusted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bradford — [Order] — He  begged  par- 
don if  he  was  in  error,  but  he  beffged 
leave  to  say,  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  one  of  his  constituents,  stating  that  he 
felt  80 indignant  with  thehon^.  and  learned 
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Member  for  Bradford,  for  his  conduct 
during  the  investigation  of  the  charges 
against  Mr.  O'ConncU,  that  he  had  a 
great  mind  to  inclose  to  him  (Mr.  Gully) 
a  letter  written  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bradford,  in  which  he  stated 
the  exact  sum  which  his  ejection  had  cost 
him,  when  he  came  forward  as  a  candidate 
for  Pontefract,  In  answer  to  this  state- 
ment,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bradford  said,  that  he  would  be  obliged  t6 
him  if  he  would  produce  to  the  House  any 
letter  of  his  upon  the  subject.  He  had 
written  in  consequence  to  the  gentleman 
who  had  made  to  him  the  communication 
respecting  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bradford  which  he  had  just  mentioned 
i»  the  Honse ;  but  as  it  happened  that  he 
was  himself  obliged  to  leave  town  about 
that  time,  and' as  the  gentleman  to  whom 
he  wrote  happened  not  to  be  at  ho;ne 
when  his  letter  reached  its  address,  he  had 
not  got  the  letter,  for  which  he  had  written, 
lift  4he  present  time.  The  letter  written 
kj  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bradford,  which  his  correspondent  had  in- 
.  closed  to  him,  he  would  now,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  read. 

The  iS^peaAer  reminded  the  hon.  Member 
for  Pontefract,  that  unless  he  had  some 
specific  allegation  to  make,  he  was  now 
going  into  matter  quite  irrelevant  to  any 
matter  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Hardy :  The  House  will  do  me  a 
great  favour  if  it  will  listen  to  the  hon. 
Member. 

Mr.  Gully :  This  letter  is  a  letter  written 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bradford  to  a 
gentleman  who  seconded  hhn  at  his  elec- 
tion at  Pontefract.  The  letter  was  dated 
the  5th  of  March^  1834,  and  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  left  to  Mr.  Mltton  the  liqui- 
dntion  of  such  accounts  as  he  thought  proper, 
and  by  his  decision,  which  1  don't  disapprove 
of,  I  have  abided.  I  am  surprised  that  any  of 
tha  respectable  inhabitants  of  Pontefract  should 
have  countenanced  that  to  which  I  was  sub- 
jected, knowing,  as  they  must  have  done,  that 
it  was  against  my  express  desire  and  directions. 
I  so  wrote  to  Mr.  Milton  more  than  once,  and 
understood  that  my  letter  was  communicated 


trafficking  in.  This  is  the  man  who  eot  out  of 
the  way  to  prevent  his  being  called  upon  to 
prove  bribery,  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  wish 
he  was  a  holder  of  ten  times  as  many,  and 
much  good  may  they  do  him. 

"  With  best  wishes,  yours  truly, 

«  John  Hardy." 

After  the  broad  declaration  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bradford,  who 
had  challenged,  not  only  him,  but  also 
the  whole  country,  to  substantiate  against 
him  any  charge  of  bribery — who  had 
stated  that  the  allegations  against  him  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny 
were  ''  false,  unfounded,  and  calumnious" 
— after  all  these  broad  declarations,  he 
would  now  leave  the  House  to  judge  how 
far  those  allegations  were  deserving  of  the 
epithets  which  the  hon*  and  learned  Mem* 
ber  for  Bradford  had  applied  to  them. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  also  admitted 
that  he  had  paid  5,0002.  and  more  as  the 
result  of  his  election*  Having  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  laying  before  the  House  the 
nature  of  the  charges  which  had  been  pre- 
ferred against  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Bradford,  he  would  now  leave  the 
House  to  act  upon  them  as  it  thought  fit. 
After  such  broad  declarations  had  been 
made-declarations  which  were  made,  he 
firmly  believed,  as  the  last  shift  for  calum- 
niating another  person — [•*  Hear**  and 
**  Order f**  which  prevented  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber from  finishing  the  sentence]. 

The  Speaker  asked  the  hon.  Member 
what  was  the  point  he  wished  to  arrive  at 
— what  was  the  motion  he  intended  to 
make? 

Mr.  Gully  would  move,  that  the  House 
do  now  take  this  letter  into  consideration. 
Well,  he  would  move  that  the  letter  be 
laid  upon  the  table,  and  that  a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  take  it  into 
consideration. 

Mr.  Hardy  was  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  into  an  explanation  and 
refutation  of  the  charges  which  had  been 
so  unfouudedly  and  yet  so  unblushingly 
brought  against  him.  What  the  money 
which  he  had  spent  in  carrying  an  election 
at  Pontefract  had  to  do  with  the  charg;es 


<o  my  friends.  I  always  felt  bound  in  honour,  i  which  a  sense  of  public  duty  had  com- 


tbough  uHich  agajnst  my  conscience,  to  pay 
the  head-money  to  .those  who  voted  for  nie, 
and  which  was, in  noany  instances  taken  by 
thpse  who  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of  such 
a  thing.  One  way  and, another  I  paid  more 
than  5,000/.  as  (he  result  of  that  contest.  A 
Mr.  Armitage'  is  pestering  me  to  pay  8/.  odd 
for  sonie  tickets  which  it  seems  he  has  been 


polled  him  to  bring  against  Mr.  O'Connell, 
he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  understand. 
Even  if  he  had  been  convicted  of  bribery, 
it  could  have  had  no  effect  either  in 
diminishing  or  increasing  the  weight  of 
evidence  against  that  hon.  and  learned 
personage.     The  hon.  Member  for  Ponte- 
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fract  had  stated  that  the  bon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny  had  twice  accused 
him  of  bribery  to  his  teeth,  and  ihat  twice 
he  had  refused  to  repudiate  the  charge. 
This  was  not  the  fact.  On  the  llth  of 
February,  when  the  hon,  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  said  that  he  knew  some  one  who 
had  paid  20/.  a- head  for  the  votes  which 
he  had  received,  he  had  not  the  slightest 
notion  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
was  alluding  to  him.  On  the  16th  of 
February,  the  day  to  which  the  debate  on 
the  charges  against  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  was  adjourned,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  thought  fit  to  be  a 
little  more  specific.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  then  stated  that  he  (Mr. 
Hardy)  had  paid  from  3/.  to  20/.  a-head 
to  those  who  had  voted  for  him  at  Ponte- 
fract,  and  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber was  in  a  situation,  if  need  were,  to 
prove  it.  He  had  stated  over  and  over 
again,  and  he  was  sorry  that  he  must  again 
repeat  the  statement,  that  the  only  reason 
why  he  had  not  met  that  charge  then  with 
a  complete  refutation  and  explanation  was, 
that  immediately  after  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  made  his  reply  he  had  retired 
from  the  House,  as  hon.  Members  would 
all  recollect,  and  was  therefore  not  present 
to  hear  his  vindication.  On  the  4th  of 
March,  however,  when  the  hon.  Member 
for  Greenock  presented  a  petition  from 
certain  electors  of  Carlow  complaining  of 
the  intimidation  and  oppression  practised 
upon  their  tenantry  by  the  landlords  of 
that  county,  he  had  taken  the  liberty 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
charge  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny  had  brought  against  him. 
He  was  then  called  to  order  by  the  noble 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  who 
with  great  courtesy  informed  him  that 
another  and  more  fitting  opportunity  of 
defending  himself  against  that  charge 
would  be  afforded  him,  when  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  came  regularly  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House.  On  the 
23rd  of  March,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Greenock  brought  forward  a  petition  from 
the  tenants  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  the  county  of  Carlow,  complaining 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  coerced 
them ;  and  on  that  occasion  he  had  again 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  misrepresenta- 
tions which  had  been  sedulously  spread 
abroad  of  his  conduct  as  a  candidate  at 
Pontefract  in   the  year  1826.     He  was 


then  interrupted  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bridport,  who  said  that  his  explanation 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  then 
before  the  House — that  it  did  not  belong 
to  it,  and  that  it  had  therefore  belter  be 
postponed ;  "  and  then.  Sir,  you  informed 
me,"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  addressing  the 
Speaker,  "  that  the  time  for  my  explana- 
tion would  be  at  the  termination  of  the 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  Car- 
low  election."  At  last,  upon  the  18lh  of 
May,  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining, and  he  had  explained  everything 
relating  to  the  transactions  which  had  been 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Pon- 
tefract. He  had  stated  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  had  become  a  candidate 
for  that  borough,  and  under  which  he  had 
prosecuted  his  petition  against  the  retura 
then  made,  and  he  had  then  stated  that 
any  charge  of  bribery  having  been  practised 
by  him  was  false,  unfounded,  and  calum- 
nious, and  so  he  stated  now.  It  was 
stated  in  the  debate  of  the  21st  of  April 
last,  that  he  understood  pretty  well  what 
bribery  was,  and  now  the  hon.  Member  for 
Pontefract  came  forward  and  asserted  that 
twice  he  (Mr.  Hardy)  had  been  charged 
with  bribery,  and  twice  he  had  not  dared 
to  contradict  it.  Why,  the  reason  was 
that  he  had  not  even  had  an  opportunity 
of  contradicting  it  afforded  him ;  for  twice 
had  he  been  stopped  and  called  to  order 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House.  He  admitted,  that  as  soon  as 
he  had  said  on  the  18th  of  May  that  the 
charge  was  ''  false,  unfounded,  and  calum- 
nious," the  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract 
had  risen  in  his  place  and  said,  that  if  it 
were  so,  he  had  been  to  a  certain  extent 
a  party  to  the  calumny ;  for  he  had  stated 
at  a  public  dinner  given  at  Hull  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin,  that  more 
money  had  been  spent  at  the  last  election 
for  Pontefract,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
moral practices  of  his  opponents,  than  had 
ever  been  spent  at  any  election  for  Ponte- 
fract since  the  time  of  Mr.  Hardy's.  He 
(Mr.  Hardy)  believed  that  on  that  point 
the  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract  was  mis- 
taken— he  believed  also  that  great  expense 
had  been  incurred  at  elections  at  Ponte- 
fract since  that  time — ay,  and  that,  too, 
very  lately.  The  hon.  Member  for  Pon 
tefract  had  also  said,  that  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  a  constituent  of  his  residing 
at  Pontefract,  in  which  the  writer  said 
that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  send  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  lor  Kilkenny  a 
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letter  written  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bradford,  to  show  that  he  had 
spent  5,000/.  and  upwards  to  carry  an 
election  at  Pontefract,  although  he  now 
complained  of  2,000/.  being  spent  at  an 
election  for  the  county  of  Carlow.  Im- 
mediately on  hearing  that  statement,  he 
had  challenged  the  hon.  Member  for  Pon- 
tefract  to  produce  the  letter  to  which  he 
referred ;  but  the  hon.  Member  was  unable 
to  produce  it.  The  hon.  Member  then 
told  him  the  name  of  the  gentleman  from 
whom  he  had  received  that  letter;  and 
immediately  on  learning  it,  he  wrote  to 
that  gentleman  the  following  letter  ; — 

"  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  your 
sending  Mr.  Gaily  any  letter  of  mine  to  you, 
coDscious  as  I  am  that  it  will  contain  no  con- 
firmation of  the  charge  of  bribery  on  the  occa- 
aioQ  of  my  being  a  candidate  for  Pontefract. 
You,  at  that  time,  as  my  friend  and  supporter, 
generally  accompanied  me  in  my  canvass.  No 
one  is  better  able  to  speak  to  my  conduct  in  the 
course  of  it,  fcc.  I  call  u]>on  you,  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  me,  to  state  whether,  upon  any  occa- 
sion, you  witnessed  an  attempt  or  wish  on  my 
pan  to  hold  out  corrupt  inducements  of  any  kind 
to  those  whose  votes!  solicited. — I  remain,  &c. 

"  May  30.  "  John  IIardy.»' 

The  answer  which  he  obtained  to  that  letter 
was  this : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  I  should 
not  do  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  or  your 
conduct  during  the  canvass,  if  I  did  notdeclare, 
in  the  most  decided  terms,  that  I  never  wit. 
nessed  a  wish  or  an  attempt  on  your  part  to 
hold  out  corrupt  inducements  of  any  kind 
to  those  whose  votes  you  solicited.  Our  town 
was  ridden  roughshod  by  a  system  which,  I 
must  say,  you  disdained  to  follow ;  for  rather 
than  have  recourse  to  it  on  the  day  of  polling, 
you  declared  to  me  on  the  hustings,  tliat  you 
would  abandon  your  election  at  a  period  when 
all  seemed  favourable,  and  the  sudden  reverse 
would  only  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
from  the  reason  I  have  assigned." 

Now,  in  order  to  explain  part  of 
that  letter,  he  must  inform  the  House, 
that  before  the  election  he  had  as- 
certained that  there  were  about  800 
electors,  more  or  less.  He  had  received 
from  700  of  them  promises  of  support.  It 
somehow  or  other  happened,  that  at  the 
poll,  not  more  than  429  voted  for  him. 
He  certainly  had  been  invited  to  let  some 
hundred  pounds  be  spent  upon  the  day  of 
election,  among  the  electors.  The  gen- 
tleman,  whose  letter  he  had  just  read,  had 
spoken  to  him  on  the  subject.  That  gen- 
tleman knew  that  he  had  refused  to  do 
any  such  thing,  and  that  he  had  said  that 
ke  would  rather  lose  bis  election  than  con- 


sent to  it.  Some  hon.  Gentleman  would 
perhaps  recollect,  that  in  the  year  1826, 
a  dissolution  was  expected  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  February.  It  did 
not,  however,  take  place  till  the  month  of 
June.  In  the  month  of  May,  he  found 
that  public  houses  had  been  opened  in 
Pontefract,  by  the  friends  of  the  other 
candidates,  and  that  his  friends  had  fol- 
lowed their  example.  Though  the  opening 
of  these  public  houses  was  not  a  violation 
of  any  existing  statute,  he  determined  that 
the  system  should  be  put  a  stop  to,  and 
accordingly  it  was  put  a  stop  to.  *'  But 
then,"  said  the  hon.  Member,  "  the  letter 
which  I  have  just  read  proves  that  a  large 
sum  of  money,  a  larger  sum  than  the  legal 
expenses  required,  was  expended  by  you 
on  your  election  at  Pontefract."  Now 
he  begged  that  the  House  would  attend  to 
the  phraseology  of  that  letter.  His  words 
were  "  one  way  and  another  1  paid  more 
than  5,000/.  as  the  result  of  that  contest. 
Now,  if  the  House  would  consider  that  the 
public-houses  had  been  kept  open  in 
Pontefract  from  February  till  the  middle 
of  May,  when  he  shut  them;  if  it  would 
also  consider  that  he  had  prosecuted  an 
expensive  petition,  in  which,  as  his  nomi- 
nee, the  rig;ht  hon.  Member  for  Cumber- 
band  would  recollect,  fifty  witnesses  were 
examined  on  his  behalf — they  would  see 
that,  even  if  he  had  had  no  other  expenses 
to  meet,  they  could  not  have  fallen  very 
short  of  that  sum.  But  he  had  othei 
expenses  to  meet.  An  action  was  brought 
against  him  by  a  little  attorney  at  Ponte- 
fract. He  had  paid  that  attorney  60/., 
but  he  had  thought  fit  to  claim  250/. 
The  action  was  tried  at  York,  and  he  had 
obtained  a  verdict.  He  had  never  called 
upon  that  attorney  to  pay  the  costs,  which 
he  was  entitled  to  recover.  Then  there 
were  the  subscriptions  to  the  local  chari- 
ties, which  every  gentleman  whom  he  was 
then  addressing  knew,  that  it  was  a  Mem- 
ber's business  to  support.  After  this 
statement,  he  called  upon  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Pontefract  to  say,  whether  he 
thought  that  his  legal  expenses  could  have 
fallen  short  of  5,000/.  Why,  what  had 
the  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract  himself 
just  said  ?  That  his  legal  expenses  at  the 
last  election,  without  a  contest,  had  cost 
him  more  than  his  legal  expenses  when  he 
had  had  to  sustain  a  contest  ?  How  had 
that  happened  ?  It  was  not  for  him  to  sur- 
mise, but  perhaps  the  hon.  Member  would 
himself  explaip  it.  Considering  that  ther^ 
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had  been  three  candidates  in  the  6eld  from 
February  to  June;  considering  that  tfaey 
had  been  one»  and  all  obh'ged  to  employ 
agents  during  all  that  time ;  considering 
that  the  public  houses  had  been  open  for 
the  greater  part  of  that  time ;  considering, 
also,  that  he  had  prosecuted  an  expensive 
petition,  had  defended  an  action  in  which 
he  had  not  exacted  the  cost  to  which  he 
was  entitled,  and  had  subscribed  to  the 
different  local  charities — considering  all 
this,  he  thought  that  he  was  well  off  in 
finding  that  the  result  of  the  contest  had 
not  cost  him  more  than  5,000/.  The  charge 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dublin  had  preferred  against  him  was  this 
— that  on  corrupt  practices  in  the  borough 
of  Pontefract,  he  had  spent  7,040/,  and 
that  he  could  prove  it.  Where  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  gained  his  informa- 
tion as  to  the  odd  40/.,  which  seemed  to 
clinch  the  truth  of  his  story,  he  did  not 
know.  He  supposed  that  he  had  gained 
it  from  the  same  quarter  from  which  he 
had  obtained  his  information  about  the 
other  7,000/.;  he  had,  however,  chal- 
lenged him  to  the  proof,  and  he  now 
stated,  that  if  either  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny,  or  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Pontefract)  would  come  forward  as 
his  accusers,  he  would  not  plead  against 
them  the  statute  of  limitations.  If  either 
of  those  hon*  Members,  either  by  action  or 
indictment,  or  in  any  other  way,  would 
proceed  against  him,  he  would  be  ready  to 
meet  them.  These  were  the  short  facts 
of  the  case,  and  he  left  them  to  the 
judgment  of  the  House. 

Lord  John  Russell  put  to  the  House 
whether  this  debate  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  proceed  any  further.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Pontefract,  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bradford,  had  both 
made  those  statements  which  they  deemed 
necessary  to  the  vindication  of  their 
characters.  It  was  not  necessary,  in  his 
opinion,  for  the  House  to  come  to  any 
decision  upon  their  conflicting  state- 
ments. The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bradford  had  said,  that  he  was  quite 
ready  to  meet  any  accusation  that  might 
be  brought  against  him,  but  the  question 
for  the  House  to  consider  was,  whether 
it  would  enter  further  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  matter,  with  which  it  had  no 
immediate  concern.  He  hoped  that  the 
House  would  not. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  question  could 
not  be  so  easily  got  rid  of  as  the  noble 
Ix>rd  supposed,  for  a  motion  bad  beea  re« 


gula^ly  made  and  seconded,  that  this  let 
ter  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House^  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bradford 
had  given  what  he  considered  to  be  an 
explanation  of  that  letter ;  but  he  would 
read  one  sentence  from  it,  which  was 
quite  inconsistent  with  that  explanation, 
but  before  he  did  so  he  would  call  the 
particular  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bradford  had  not  given  any  denial  to 
the  charge  brought  agaipst  him  by  the 
hon.  «nd  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny 
until  that  Member  had  vacated  his  seat. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  come  for*- 
ward  as  the  prosecutor  of  a  charge  against 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  which  he 
had  described  to  be  most  heinous  and 
disgraceful.  To  look  at  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bradford, 
bribery  had  never  on  any  previous  occasion 
been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  ithad  been 
carried  at  Carlow  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny.  He  should  have 
expected  that  a  person  who  had  brouffht 
such  charges  forward  against  another 
would  have  been  perfectly  free  from  theltt 
himself.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  sat  down  saying,  that  he  had  a  com- 
plete defence,  and  that  he  had  not  violated 
any  Act  of  Parliament,  and  yet  there 
occurred  in  his  letter  this  sentence : — 
*'  I  always  felt  bound  in  honour,  though 
much  against  my  conscience,  to  pay  the 
head-money  to  those  who  have  voted  for 
me,  and  which  was,  in  many  instances, 
taken  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been 
ashamed  of  such  a  thing.*'  There  was 
also  another  remarkable  sentence,  which 
showed  the  extent  to  which  this,  head- 
money  had  been  paid — "One  way  and 
another  I  paid  more  than  5,000/.,  as  the 
result  of  that  contest."  Thehon.  and  learned 
Member  had  challenged  them  to  prove 
that  this  5,000/.  was  paid  in  head-money. 
Now,  no  person  could  answer  that  chal- 
lenge but  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
himself;  and  he  now  called  upon  the  hoo. 
Member  to  lay  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  an  account  of  the  head-money 
which  he  admitted  himself  to  have  paid 
to  his  voters.  He  submitted  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bradford,  with 
all  deference  to  his  opinions  on  matters  of 
law,  that  head-money  was  bribery.  If  bo, 
the  hon.  Member  had  been  guilty  of 
bribery,  and  if  so,  he  bad  not  been  in  a 
condition  to  make  the  denial  which  be 
had  made.  Moreover,  if  he  had  been. 
guilty  of  bribery,  ho  had  done  injustice  t^ 
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those  whom  be  bfid  accused)  aod  stood 
at  present  id  a  position  not  the  pleasantest 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Oully  obserTcdy  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  asked  him  whether 
or  not  he  had  paid  any  head-money.  He 
would  answer  tnelion.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, tbat  if  he  had  paid  head-money, 
and  had  afterwards  declared  that  he 
never  had  been  guilty  of  bribery  in  any 
shape  whatsoever,  he  should  consider  him- 
self unworthy  of  a  seat  in  that  Hou^e. 

The  letter  to  be  laid  on  the  table. 

M/.  Hume  moved,  that  it  be  printed. 

Mr.  Robinson  said,  that  so  long  as  any 
question  involving  the  personal  character 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr. 
Hardy),  or  that  of  the  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site,  was  before  the  House,  there  might 
have  been  some  ground  for  departing 
from  the  usual  practice,  in  order  to  afford 
hon.  Gentlemen  an  opportunity  of  setting 
themselves  right  with  the  House ;  but  he 
would  ask  what  object  could  be  gained  by 
having  this  letter  printed  ?     The  only  ap- 

Eearance  or  ground  of  charge  against  the 
on«  and  learned  Member  was,  that  he 
had  paid  head-money.  He  should  be 
very  sorry  to  justify  anything  like  bribery 
in  any  hon.  Member;  if,  however,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bradford  had  dis- 
couraged bribery  in  the  borough  of  Pon- 
tefract,  but  had  fell,  on  finding  that  some 
of  his  friends  and  partisans  had  made  en- 
gagements in  his  name,  that  he  could  not 
conscientiously  decline  to  fulfil  them ,  and  he 
had  afterwards, in  consequence, paid  money 
though  that  might  in  theliteral  sense  of  the 
word  becalled  bribery  ,yethethoughtitcould 
not  inforo  conscientias  be  so  termed.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  enough  had  been  said 
upon  the  question  on  both  sides,  and  as 
he  did  not  consider  it  would  become  the 
dignity  of  that  House  to  accede  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex's  motion,  he  should 
divide  the  House  upon  it. 

Mr.  Shell  said,  that  the  facts  of  this 
case  depended  entirely  upon  documentary 
evidence.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Bradford  had  read  a  letter  which 
he  had  written  to  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of 
his  own,  in  which  he  had  distinctly  stated, 
that  it  was  with  extreme  repugnance  he 
had  recourse  to  means  therein  adverted  to. 
Now,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
after  having  read  his  own  letter,  had  not 
read  the  reply  to  it.  ^Supposing  he 
bad  read  that  answer — he,  (Mr.  Shell) 
howeTO*!  did  not  want  to  piess  that  letter. 
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But  what  defence  had  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  made  ?  By  his  own  admission 
6,000/.  had  been  spent  by  him  in  some 
way  or  other,  and  yet  it  appeared  that  but 
429  voters  had  beenpolled  in  his  favour.  How 
was  it  possible '.that  429  voters  could  cause 
such  an  expense  as  5,000/.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  in  that  sum  had 
certainly  included  his  own  costs  in  an 
action  which  had  been  brought  against 
him  by  an  attorney,  the  amount  of  which 
he  had  not  demanded  from  the  plaintiflp— 
but  that  would  make  but  a  slight  reduc- 
tion in  5,000/.  There  were  two  points 
arising  out  of  this  question  for  con- 
sideration— first,  what  was  the  meaning  of 
the  words  "head-money  ?"  And,  secondly, 
what  was  the  amount  paid  per  head? 
Now  would  any  Gentleman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  assert  that  head-money 
was  not  bribery?  Would  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  himself  say  that  it  was 
not?  If  he  would,  why  was  it  that  he 
so  reluctantly,  and  so  much  against  his 
conscience,  yielded  to  what  he  considered 
the  necessity  of  the  case  ?  He  hoped  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  at  any  rate, 
wouldjintroduce  a  clause  in  his  Bill  on  the 
subject  of  bribery  at  elections,  to  prevent 
the  payment  of  head-money,  to  which  he 
entertained  so  conscientious  an  objection. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Hume's  mo- 
tion :— Ayes  97;  Noes  136  :— Majority 
39. 
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Crawford,  W. 
Curteis,  E.  B. 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
Dundas,  J.  D. 
Edwards,  J. 
Elphinstone,  II. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fergus,  J. 
Ferguson,  R. 
FitzsimoD,  C. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Fort,  J. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
G  rattan,  H. 
Hardy,  J. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hector,  C.  J. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Kemp,  T.  R. 
LambtOD,  H. 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Lennox,  Lord  G. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Loch,  J. 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
^'Namara/  Major 
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Mangles^  J. 
MaijoribaDkSy  S* 
Maale,  hon.  F. 
Musgrave,  Sir  R. 
0*ConDell,  J. 
0'Connell,M.  J. 
O'CoD  nelly  Morgan 
GTerrall,  R.  M. 
O'Loghlen,  M. 
Oswald,  J. 
Palmer,  General 
Parrott,  J. 
PattUon,  J. 
Pease,  J. 
Pecbell,  Captain 
Philips,  M. 
Potter,  R. 
Power,  J. 
Price,  Sir  R, 
Pryme,  G. 
Robarts,  A.  W. 
Roche,  D. 
Rundle,  J. 


Ruthven,  B. 
Sandford,  E.  A. 
Sbeil,  R.  L. 
Stanley,  £.  J. 
Steuart,  R. 
Talbot,  J.  n. 
Thompson,  Colonel 
Thomely,  T. 
Tooke,  W. 
Trelawney,  Sir  W. 
Tulk,  C.  A. 
ViUiers,  C.  P. 
WaUey,T. 
Walker,  R. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
Wason,  R. 
Wigney,  I.  N. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Williams.  W.  A. 

TELLEfiS. 

Gully,  J. 
Hume,  J. 


List  of  the  Noes 
Agnew,  Sir  A.  Forster,  C.  S. 

Alsager,  Captain 
Arbuthnot,  hon.  II. 
Ashley,  Lord 


Bailey,  J. 
Baillie,  H.  D. 
Balfour,  T. 
Barclay,  D. 
Barclay,  C, 
Baring,  W.  B. 
Baring,  T. 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Beckett,  rt.  hon.  sir  J. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bethell,  R. 
Bruce,  Lord  £. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Cartwright,  W.  R. 
Chandos,  Marquess  of 
Chichester,  A. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
CliTCjhon.  R.  H. 
Colbome,  N.  W.  R. 
Cole,  hon.  A. 
Cole,  Lord 
Cooper,  E.  J. 
Corbelt,T:.G. 
Cripps,  J. 
Dalbiac,SirC. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Dottin,  A.  R. 
Eastnor,  Lord 
Eeerton,  Sir  P. 
Elley,  Sir  J. 
Elwe5,J.  P. 
Eslcourt,  T. 
Estconrt,  T. 
Fazakerley,  J.  N. 
Fector,  J.  M. 
Ferguson,  G. 
Fleetwood,  P.  H. 
Forbes,  W, 


Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Gladstone,  T. 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Gordon,  hon.  W. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Goulburn,  Sergeant 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Grimston,  Lord 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  H. 
Halse,  J. 

Hamilton,  Lord  G. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hawkes,  T. 
Hay,  Sir  J. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hobhouse,rt.  hn.  SirJ. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Howard,  R. 
Howick,  Lord 
Hoy,  J.  B. 
Johnstone,  J.  J.  H. 
Jones,  W. 
Irton,  S. 
Kirk,  P. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Long,  W. 
Lucas,  E. 

Lushington,hn.  S.  R. 
Lygon,  hon.  Colonel 
Maclean,  D. 
Mahon,  Lord 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Morgan,  C*  M*  R. 


Morpeth,  Lord 
NichoU,  Dr. 
North,  F. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  G. 
Parker,  M. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Pemberton,  T. 
Perceral,  Colonel 
Phimptre,  J.  P. 
Pollen,  Sir  J.  W. 
Pollington,  Lord 
Poulter,  J.  S. 
Price,  R. 
Pringle,  A. 
Pusey,  P. 

Rae,  rt.  hon.  Sir  W. 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.S. 
Ross,  C. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Sandon,  Lord 
Scott,  Sir  E.  D. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Sheppard  T. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 


Smith,  J.  A. 
Smilh,A. 
Somerset,  Lord  Q« 
Stanley,  E. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Sturt,  H.  C. 
Tennent,  J.  £. 
Thomson,  rt.  hn.C.P. 
Thompson,  P.  B. 
Tbompaon,  Alderman 
Trench,  Sir  F, 
Trevor,  hon,  A. 
Vernon,  G.  Hi 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Weyland,  Major 
Wilbraham,  hon.  B. 
Wilmot,Sir  J.  E. 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Wrightaton,  W.  B. 
Wynn,  rt.  boa.  C.  W. 
Young,  G.  F. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Robinson,  G.  R. 
Baring,  — 


Poor-Law  C0MMIS6IONBR&3  Mr. 
Maclean  had  seen  in  the  daily  jouraals  a 
correspondence  that  had  taken  place  be- 
tween a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Poocu 
laws,  respecting  the  allowing  the  Inmates 
of  workhouses  to  attend  divine  worship  on 
Sundays  in  the  parish  church  or  elsewhere. 
In  answer  to  the  letter  written  by  the  clergy- 
man in  question,  the  Commissioners  stated 
that  these  unfortunate  persons  were  sot  to  be 
allowed  to  attend  sudi  places  of  worship ; 
but  instead  of  this  it  appeared  that  they 
were  to  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  the 
workhouse,  but  that  a  chaplain  was  to  attend 
to  their  spiritual  wants.  He  wished  to  know 
from  the  noble  Lord,  whether  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  had  the  power  to  prevent 
the  unfortunate  inmates  of  workhouses 
from  attending  divine  worship,  either  in 
the  parish  church  or  any  other  place  that 
was  more  congenial  to  their  feelings. 

Lord  John  Russell  replied,  that  he  had 
not  seen  the  correspondence  alluded  to  by 
the  hon.  Member,  but  would  make  inquiry 
into  the  subject,  and  give  an  answer  at  a 
future  day. 

Subject  dropped. 

Business  op  the  House.]  The  CAnn- 
cellor  of  tht  Exchequer  said,  that  he  was 
aware  that  it  was  not  usual  to  bring  on 
Government  business  on  a  Wednesday^  but 
oQ  that  day  tq  allow  Memb^  to  proceed 
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with  their  Bilh;  hut  it  was  a  natter  of 
preanng  emevgeiicy  that  the  sugar  duties 
should  not  he  postponed  at  that  kte  period 
of  the  year.  It  would  be  for  the  conve- 
nience of  all  parties  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  for  the  public  convenience, 
that  the  discussion  on  the  sugar  duties 
should  take  place  at  as  early  a  period  as 
possible,  and  ne  had  given  notice,  that  he 
intended  to  propose  an  important  altera^ 
tion.  It  was  on  these  grounds  that  he 
earnestly  entreated  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
had  orders  on  the  paper  previous  to  his 
own,  to  allow  him  to  state  the  nature  of 
the  propositions  which  he  intended  to  pro- 
pose; he  should  endeavour  to  justify  such  a 
concession  at  their  hands  by  taking  up  as 
short  a  time  as  possible. 

Mr.  Francis  French  observed,  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  given 
notice  last  year  that  he  intended  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill  for  the  encouragement  of  public 
works  in  Ireland,  but  there  appeared  to  be 
no  probability  of  such  a  measure  being  in- 
troduced at  present ;  he  therefore  wished 
to  learn  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
what  were  his  intentions  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  an- 
swered, that  wit6  respect  to  the  Public 
Works  Bill,  it  was  his  intention  to  intro- 
duce that  measure,  and  to  endeavour  to 
carry  it  during  the  present  Session.  His 
hon.  Friend  must  be  aware  that  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  bringing  forward  the  mea. 
sure  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  Session, 
with  a  chance  of  carrying  it. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  that  it  would 
be  much  better  to  strike  off  all  those 
Bills  from  the  order  book  which  were  not 
likely  to  be  got  through  during  the  pre- 
sent Session.  If  the  noble  Lord  would 
mention  those  Bills  which  he  intended 
to  pass  during  the  present  Session,  and 
let  the  others  stand  o?er,  it  would  add 
materially  to  the  convenience  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen. At  present  hon.  Members  were 
brought  down  to  the  House  not  knowing 
what  measures  were  to  be  discussed,  to  the 
hindrance  of  public  business,  and  to  the 
great  inconvemence  of  Members.  He  wished 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  GFentleman  a  ques- 
tion respecting  the  new  Stamp  Bill.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  probably  press 
for  so  much  of  the  measure  as  related  to 
the  alteration  of  the  stamp  duties  on  news- 

Epers,  but  did  he  expect  that  he  should 
able  to  pass  during  the  present  Ssssion 
all  the  clauses  of  that  extensive  measure  ? 
Jhe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  agreed 


•  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  it  would 
be  for  the  convenience  of  pnblic  business 
that  those  measures  that  were  not  likely  to 

-be    carried  during  the   present    S^sion 

;  should   be   postponed;    but  he  did  not 

think  that  this  would  be  the  case  with  re- 

•  spect  to  the  Bill  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
'  stamp  laws,  although  it  was  a  very  long 
'  Bill.     The  points  on  which  differences  of 

opinion  were  likely  to  arise  could  be  ga- 
thered by  meeting  the  parties  interested, 
and  he  could  assure  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
tleman  that  he  had  had  many  communi- 
cations with  them.  He  honed,  after  the 
alterations  he  had  proposed,  that  the  points 
of  difference  of  views  would  be  few  in 
number,  and  so  unimportant  in  themselves, 
that  they  would  not  be  likely  to  prevent 
the  important  object  of  consolidating  the 
stamp  laws  from  beinff  effected  during  the 
present  Session.  If  they  could  effect  cou'- 
solidation  with  satisfaction  to  the  House 
and  the  country,  they  would  obtain  an 
object  of  public  usefulness  which  should 
not  be  lightly  abandoned  ;  at  the  same 
time,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he 
would  endeavour  to  strike  off  all  those 
Bills  which  were  not  likely  to  be  carried 
during  the  present  Session. 

Mr.  Cayiev  thought  it  was  most  objec- 
tionable to  brinff  on  public  business  on 
Wednesdays,  which  was  the  only  day  on 
which  private  Members  had  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  forward  Bills. 

Mr.  Wakletf  also  protested  against  thus 
dealing  with  the  Bills  introduced  by 
Members  not  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment The  first  order  of  the  day  was  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Parish  Vestries 
Bill — a  measure  which  he  had  introduced, 
and  which  it  was  of  importance  should  be 
carried  without  delay.  He  did  not  feel 
himself  justified  in  assenting  to  the  request 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
not  explained  the  nature  of  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity that  prevailed  with  respect  to 
voting  the  sugar  duties.  The  annual  sugar 
duties  would  expire  on  the  5th  of  July, 
and  it  would  be  a  great  public  inconve* 
nience  if  they  were  not  at  once  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hawes  thought  that  it  was  a  great 
hardship  that  Members  did  not  know  whe- 
ther they  should  be  allowed  to  proceed 
with  their  Bills  or  not  on  Wednesday.  He 
had  now  for  two  years  endeavoured  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  measure  of  great  public  im- 
portance which  he  had  introduced,  and 
be  could  not  help  complaining  of  the 
treatment  he  had   expepenoed.^    If  the 
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GaverQBHint,  W^dneaday  after  Wednesday^  i 
would  proceed  with  tbeir  measures^  they 
had  better  by  hsM  at  once  strike  off  tM 
iiotice*boo]i;  all  Bills  iDtroduoed  by  pri« 
▼ate  Merabert,  If  such  a  proceeding  were 
attempted  agaiu,  be  would  oertaiuly  take 
the  soDse  of  the  House  on  the  question. 

Mr»  AgUofiby  had  .a  Bill  which  by  the 
proposed  anang^pa^ent  he  should  be  pre- 
vented briogiog  forward  till  such  a  late 
hour  of  the  evening  that  the  House  would 
not  listen  to  it.  He  had  been  disappointed 
ip  a  similar  manner  on  former  occasions. 

Mr.  Wakley  said>  that  he  could  not 
consent  to  postpone  the  discussion  on  the 
Parish  Vestries  Bill. 

Sir  Bob&rt  Peel  suggested  to  the 
Chancelk)r  of  the  Exchequer  the  propriety 
of  merely  moving  his  resolutions  and 
taking  the  discussion  on  another  day.  He 
could  hardly  expect  to  get  through  the 
discussion  in  a  short  time>  and  a  partial 
discussion  on  a  question  of  this  nature 
would  not  be  satisfactory.  If,  therefore, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  allow- 
ed to  introduce  his  propositions,  the  debate 
on  them  could  be  taken  on  another  day. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could 
not  altogether  agree  to  the  arrangement 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  He 
thought  that  it  w6uld  be  very  unfair,  and 
would,  be  attended  with  great  inconveni- 
ence after  the  notice  he  had  given,  if  he 
did  not  explain  his  views  and  intentions 
on  the  sulnect.  If  after  his  explanation, 
hon.  Gentlemen  would  allow  the  discussion 
to  take  place  on  the  second  reading,  he 
would  take  care  to  fix  on  a  day  when  they 
should  have  ample  opportunity  of  debating 
it.  With  respect  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  he  would  only  observe, 
that  if  the  resolutions  were  proposed  in 
Committee  to-day,  the  next  step  would 
be  to  report  them  to-morrow^  when 
he  would  not  have  an  opportunity  of  en- 
tering into  an  explanation,  as  it  was  a 
notice  day,  nor  could  a  discussion  take 
place  on  them.  The  nearest  day,  then, 
for  a  discussion  would  be  on  the  motion  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  founded 
on  them.  All  that  he  required  was, 
to  explain  shortly  the  object  he  had  in 
view.  This  could  not  be  done  if  he  merely 
proposed  the  resolutions  without  explana- 
tion ;  and  if  he  abstained  from  doing  so, 
he  should  expoee  his  measure  to  misconcep- 
tion, and  he  might  put  parties  who  were 
interested  to  great  inconvenience.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Finsburv  stood  in  a  pe- 
Ottbaiiy  ftvouTAble  situatioo  as  regarded 


his  Bill,  and  nothing  c^uld  prevent  ito 
coming  forward  that  evening*  He  would 
xnove  that  the  House  resolve  itself  intp 
a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means* 

Motion  agreed  to.  House  in  Comiiiittet. 

EQUALizA<n<m  op  Sugar  DfrriEs.] 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche^er  ttda, 
it  was  his  intention,  in  as  few  words  tts 
possible,  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  cir- 
cumstances attendant  upon  the  very  import- 
ant question  which  it  was  his  duty  to  sub- 
mit to  the  House.  In  approaching  this 
subject,  in  preference  to  ^e  other  orders  on 
the  paper,  it  was  not  from  an^  want  of 
feeling  with  regard  to  the  great  importance 
of  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer;  but 
considering  the  nature  of  the  question 
which  he  had  to  introduce,  he  was  bound  to 
say  that  he  felt  the  highest  sense  of  grati- 
fication at  its  having  fallen  to  his  K>t  to 
offer  the  present  explanation.  When  he 
considered  the  great  number  of  years  that 
had  elapsed  during  which  the  equalization 
of  the  sugar  duties  had  been  earnestly 
sought  for,  and  urged  upon  the  Legislature 
— when  he  considered  the  number  of  peti- 
tions which  had  been  presented  on  the 
subject — when  he  considered  the  great 
interests  involved  in  the  discussion — he 
thought  if  hon.  Gentlemen  had  adverted 
somewhat  more  carefully  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  question,  they  would  not  for  a  single 
moment  have  interposed,  but  would  have 
^ven  their  preference  to  this  matter  above 
all  other  Bills  before  the  House.  This 
important  subject  had  not  only  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  House  on  many  pre- 
vious occasions,  but  there  was  scarcely  a 
great  mercantile  community  within  the 
realm  that  had  not  made  on  appeal  to  Pan* 
liament  in  reference  to  it.  There  was  not 
a  single  individual  in  the  House,  who  had 
not  recorded^  by  his  speeches  or  by  his  vote, 
his  assent  to  the  principle  of  equalisation  ; 
but  still,  from  year  to  year,  and  on  grounds 
which  he  was  the  last  person  to  question, 
but  which,  on  the  contrary,  he  admitted  to 
have  been  just,  the  oonsidaration  of  the 
question  with  a  view  to  biineing  it  to  an 
effectual  and  final  issue,  had  Men  post* 
poned.  Under  these  circumstances  he  did 
not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  argue  at 
any  very  great  lengdi  in  favour  of  the 
general  principle  invt>lved  in  the  |»opo8ition 
which  he  was  about  to  submit.  He  vras 
rather  called  upon  to  show — ^what  the  dr* 
cumstances  were  which  had  heretofore  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  the  motion  wnich 
bo  apprdiended  would  now^  no  longer 
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<»pposed«— that  of  not  only  lummilating  those 
duties,  but  also  of  freeing  parties  from  those 
restraints  which  on  former  occasions  were 
imposed  upon  them  in  growing  sugar  in  the 
•Bast  Indies.  He  would  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  position  in  which  the  case  stood 
with  leferenoe  to  form^  diicusaLons;  be- 
c«|U8e>,  in  respect  of  this,  or  any  other 
measure  on  the  sul^ect  of  discriminating 
duties^  when  presei\ted  to  the  House^  not 
only  the  expediency  of  the  measure  should 
be  proved — not  only  should  it  be  proved  fit 
for  general  adoption,  but  it  should  be 
shown  that  it  is  a  wise  application  of  a  just 
principle ;  and  that  the  adverse  interests — 
for  there  must  be  adverse  interests— have 
too  just  ri^ht  to  complain.  On  this  pointy 
however^  he  should  not  carry  the  Com- 
mittee further  back  than  the  year  1834.  At 
that  period^  when  the  question  of  the 
sugar  duties  was  brought  forward  by  the 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  my 
noble   Friend,    Lord    Spencer — m  conse- 

?iuence  of  a  suggestion  by  the  Hon.  Member 
or  Liverpool  ^Mr.  Ewart),  that  from  and 
after  that  period  the  duties  on  East  and 
West  India  sugars  should  then  be  equalized 
— upon  that  occasion  his  noble  Friend 
said:— 

"  He  was  well  aware  of  what  was  due  to 
the  West  Indians,  and  was  inclined  to  give 
tbera  that  due,  and  all  that  they  required  was 
time  to  see  the  working  of  the  Act  passed  last 
Session  with  reference  to  the  West-India 
colonists.  He  thought  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable to  increase  the  pressure  on  the  latter 
Colonies  until  the  effects  of  that  measure 
were  seen.  He  repeated  that  the  present 
proposition  was  merely  for  a  temporary  pur- 
pose, and  he  hoped  the  House  would  agree 
to  iU"* 

Lord  Spencer's  opinion  was,  that  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time ;  and  he  stated  he 
was  ready  to  admit,  as  regarded  the  general 
principle  of  discriminating  duties,  that  they 
could  not  be  defended  on  any  just  pounds. 
Upon  that  occasion  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(the  Member  for  Tamworth),  with  great 
justice  and  strong  leeling,  laid  down  the 
graiend  principle  which  ought  to  be  ap* 
plied  to  tnis  branch  of  Finance.  Hb  right 
Aon.  Friend  said  r*^— 

'<  He  hoped  (hat  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Swart)  would  persevere  in  his  intention  of  sab- 
mitling  the  present  highly  important  sabject  to 
the  grave  considenuion  oi  the  House,  in  order 
that  they  might  clearly  understand  the  situa- 
tion of  the  parties  interested  in  its  adjustment. 
As  far  as  he  could  comprehend  its  bearings,  an 
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act  of  greater  injustice  towards  tile  natives  of 
India  could  not  be  done,  than  to  continue  upon 
their  produce  the  unequal  rate  of  duty  at  pre- 
sent levied.  Although  an  attempt  to  establish 
discriminating  duties  between  two  countries 
might  not  by  the  one  aggrieved  be  considered 
as  an  b6eo  declaration  of  war,  yet  it  would  not 
£iii  to  imflse  that  country  regard  the  attempt  ab 
a  marked  indication  of  hostility.  The  house 
might,  at  ^\  events,  depend  upon  it,  there  was 
a  growing  intelligence  in  the  natives  of  India, 
that  could  not  fail  to  make  them  feel  most 
keenly  the  degree  of  favour  shown  to  the  West- 
India  colonists  in  comparison  with  that  ex- 
tended to  them.*'* 

And  the  right  hon.  Baronet  added — 
''  He  was  disposed  to  agree  with  the  noble 
Lord  in  thinking  it  might  be  inexpedient  at 
the  present  moment,  to  add  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  West-India  planter,  by  proposing  any 
change;  but  he  at  the  same  time  thought,  that 
those  whose  capital  was  invested  in  East-India 
securities,  had  a  right  to  know  whether  the 
present  unequal  rate  of  duty  on  the  produce  of 
that  country  was  to  be  kept  up.'*t 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  light  hon. 
Baronet,  and  they  displayed  the  highest 
wisdom  :  because  if  it  were  true,  as  un- 
doubtedly it  was,  that  the  establishment  of 
discriminating  duties  was  not  a  measure 
which  could  be  justly  resorted  to  be- 
tween nation  and  nation  in  amity,  he 
trusted  that  no  Gentleman  in  this  House 
— though  possibly  they  might  not  feel 
themselves  bound  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Hindostan  by  the  same  ties  which  connect 
them  with  their  immediate  constituents — 
would  be  disposed  to  reject  the  feeling  that 
it  was  our  bounden  duty  to  give  to  the 
King's  subjects  in  Hindostan  the  same  full 
measure  of  justice  which  any  foreign  coun- 
try, in  amity  with  this  empire,  was  entitled 
to  demand  from  us.  He  had  read  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  on  the 
occasion  in  question,  because  he  thought 
that  in  a  few  powerful  sentences  it  em- 
bodied the  whole  principle  upon  which 
Parliament  ought  to  act,  and  it  would  be 
for  bim  to  show  that  he  was  prepared  to 
apply  that  general  principle  m  a  manner 
consistent  with  justice  and  with  prudence. 
His  object  in  referring  to  these  past  trans- 
actions, in  reference  to  the  question,  was 
to  show  that  nothing  like  surprise  could 
be  charged  against  him; — and  addition- 
ally, to  make  this  apparent,  he  should 
briefly  allude  to  a  speech  made  at  the  same 
time  by  the  noble  Member  for  North  Lan* 
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oashire,  who  then  represented  in  the  House 
the  Colon  ml- Office,  and  who,  in  iiddition 
to  his  being  officially  bound  carefully  to 
watch  over  the  important  interests  of  our 
colonies,  was  peculiarly  connected  with  this 
subject,  by  the  glorious  measure  wbich  he 
had  the  year  before  been  the  instrnment  of 
conducting  through  Parliament.  His  noble 
Friend,  on  that  occasion,  referred  more 
especially  to  the  point,  that  full  notice 
would  be  due  to  the  parties  before  any 
such  measure  as  this  should  be  passed. 
His  noble  Friend's  words  were  these — 

**  The  feeling  which  every  Gentleman  had 
expressed  upon  the  subject  of  freedom  of  trade, 
and  more  significant  tlian  all ;  the  strong  hint 
conveyed  by  the  decided  opinion  expressed  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tarn- 
worth  a^inst  any  protection  being  afforded — 
would  give  sufficient  notice  to  those  parties  in 
the  West  Indies,  that  they  must  not  expect  a 
continuance  of  those  duties  in  their  favour."  • 

His  noble  Friend  considered  this  suffi- 
cient notice,  and  he  was  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. In  the  course  of  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament  he  had  stated  his  opinion  of  the 
general  principle.  He  stated  then,  that  he 
thought  it  better  to  defer  the  alteration  of 
the  duties  rather  than  to  violate  an  under* 
standing,  although  not  accompanied  by  any 
specific  declaration.  That  was  the  way  in 
which  he  put  the  question  last  year.  Two 
years  ago  it  was  distinctly  slated,  that 
Parliament  was  disposed  to  consider  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances  attendant  upon 
the  equalization  of  these  duties;  and  last 
year  specific  grounds, — only  applicable  to 
that  year,  prevented  the  House  doing  so. 
These  grounds  no  longer  existed.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  wa?,  that  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  proceed  with  the  question 
of  the  equalization  of  these  duties.  He 
should  like  to  know  whether  there  was  any 
peculiarity  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
which  ought  to  arrest  us  In  the  progress  of 
this  measure  ?  In  the  first  place  he  would 
ask,  with  reference  to  the  West-India  Co- 
lonies, whether  any  difficulty  had  been 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  payment  of  the 
compensation  under  the  Slavery  Abolition 
Act?  On  the  contrary,  so  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  he  was  sure  that  the  parties 
interested  would  readily  admit,  that  at  any 
hazard,  at  any  inconvenience,  at  any 
trouble,  Government  had  taken  measures 
to  provide  funds  to  meet  this  purpose  be- 
fore they  could  possibly  be  called  upon  to 
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pay  the  demands  of  tbe  West-India  pro- 
prietors ;  and  that  not  a  moment's  delay, 
which  could  be  avoided,  had  interfered 
between  the  time  at  which  the  payments 
became  due,  and  their  being  met«  He 
would  ask,  had  that  measure  failed  ?  Had 
the  public  expectation,  in  reference  to  it, 
been  disappointed  ?  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  enabled  to  state,  that  even  on  the  part 
of  those  who  entertained  the  least  confi- 
dence in  that  measure,  the  result  of  it  had 
been  allowed  to  be  more  successful  than 
was  anticipated  for  it  by  its  most  ardent 
advocates.  He  should  now  proceed  to  ad- 
vert to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  carry  this  measare  into  effect,  assuming, 
as  he  justly  might,  that  the  time  was  come 
at  which  this  question  must  be  finally 
settled.  There  were  two  modes,  only,  in 
which  the  subject  could  be  discussed  ; — 
the  one  turning  upon  the  question  whether 
the  equalization  of  the  duties  should  take 
place  at  once  ;  and  the  other,  whether  it 
should  take  place  by  gradual  steps?  It 
was  urged  on  the  part  of  the  West-India 
planters,  that  the  change  shouk)  not  be 
made  suddenly,  and  all  at  once,  for  that 
they  ought' not  to  be  subjected  to  compe- 
tition with  sugar  grown  in  more  advan- 
tageous soils ;  and  that  the  equalization 
should  take  plaee  by  gradual  steps,  Parlia* 
ment  following,  in  this  respect,  the  course 
which  had  been  adopted  with  safety  and 
utility  in  other  cases.  In  short,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  East-India  sugar  duties 
should  be  reduced  so  much  per  cent,  per 
annum,  until  gradually  they  arrive  at  an 
equality  with  the  West- India  duties.  He 
was  ready  to  admit  that  there  might  be 
some  plausibility  in  this  argument,  and  that 
there  were  many  cases  in  which  a  principle, 
however  useful,  should  be  applied  gra- 
dually ;  but  he  was  prepared  to  say,  in 
reference  to  the  present  subject,  that  after 
the  fullest  consideration  of  all  the  case,  and 
after  communicating  with  all  the  parties 
connected  with  it,  the  determination  of  his 
mind  was,  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest 
of  all,  that  the  alteration  should  be  imme- 
diately carried  into  full  operation.  He  was 
convinced  that  if  he  approached  the  subject 
in  any  other  spirit,  he  should  not  only  be 
conferring  no  protection  on  the  West* India 
planters,  which  would  be  of  any  importance 
to  them,  but  should  at  the  same  time  be 
throwing  discouragement  in  the  way  of 
those  who  are  disposed  to  advance  capital 
and  enterprise  in  East- India  commerce,  a 
step  Which  would  t>e  productive  of  |;reat 
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and  permaoent  injiiry.  In  order  to  make 
out  his  case,  he  shoiiid  lay  down  the  gene- 
ral  principle,  that  if  there  were  any  result 
of  a  useful  nature  attainable  by  natural 
means,  it  were  a  mere  absurdity  to  interfere 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  a  like  result.  That  being  an 
admitted  principle,  he  was  in  a  condition 
to  prove,  applying  it  to  the  present  sub- 
ject, that  though  these  duties  would  be 
immediately  and  absolutely  altered,  yet  the 
competition  which  the  West- India  planters 
had  reason  to  apprehend  from  opening  the 
market  would  be  but  gradual.  If  this  were 
the  case, — and  he  knew  that  it  was, — the  re- 
sult which  that  interest  seemed  to  think  they 
could  only  gain  by  a  gradual  equalization 
of  these  duties,  would  be  attained  by 
natural  means,  without  the  interposition  of 
any  law ;  and  he  therefore  thought  that 
natural  means  were  the  only  ones  to  which 
we  were  entitled,  in  this  instance,  to  look. 
Gentlemen  most  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject of  sugar  produce  in  the  Eastern  colo- 
nies, were  all  of  opinion,  that  without  a 
very  extended  additional  growth  of  sugar 
there,  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  they 
could  immediately  bring  into  the  market 
would  not  be  materially  increased  for  some 
time.  The  raw  material  of  sugar  in  India 
was  in  itself  a  very  perishable  commodity, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  be  kept  for  any 
length  of  time.  Moreover,  it  was  prod  uced 
by  the  natives  of  the  country,  who,  being 
extremely  poor,  could  not  afford  to  keep 
any  great  stock,  even  if  it  were  not  so 
perishable  a  commodity ;  nor,  further,  could 
there  be  any  great  stocks  kept  up  in  India, 
where  the  rate  of  interest  of  money  was  so 
very  high.  This  circumstance,  in  itself, 
was  sufficient  to  deter  persons  from  enter- 
ing very  largely  into  the  business  there, 
merely  upon  the  speculation  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  might,  at  a  future  time, 
be  passed  upon  the  subject  of  their  com- 
modity. Even  in  cases  where  an  alteration 
in  the  price  of  sugar  calls  for  but  a  slight 
increase  in  ihe  produce  of  sugar,  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  get  together  any  such  in- 
crease in  the  raw  material.  To  increase  to 
any  extent  the  growth  of  sugar  in  India, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  plantations ;  and  these  could  not  be 
established  in  a  day.  An  extended  growth 
of  sugar  could  not  be  effected  except  by 
the  application  of  British  capital  and  skill ; 
and  applied,  too,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.     All  this  must  be  a  work  of  time  ; 


the  new  competition  couM  but  slowly  come 
into  operation.  On  these  grounds  then,  he 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  propose  a  gradu- 
ated reduction  of  duty.  Would  it  not  be  a 
hardship  on  the  Fast- India  interest,  if  Par- 
liament were  to  say,  that  discriminating 
duties  should  exist  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  of  negro  apnrenticefdiip, — or  that  the 
duty  should  only  be  reduced  by  itteps 
during  that  period, — because  the  effect  of 
that  course  would  be,  that  during  that 
whole  period  the  great  object  of  etvibArking 
capital  in  India  would  be  defeated  ?  No 
person  would  like  to  advance  his  capital 
under  such  circumstances;  when  circum- 
stances were  fluctuating  from  day  to  day, 
the  equalisation  of  duties  shouM  be  im- 
mediate; and  in  that  case,  capital  would 
be  embarked  accordingly.  Though  he  did 
not  admit,  that  the  West- India  interest, 
was  entitled  to  the  protection  which  they 
asked,  yet  there  were  matters  in  respect  of 
which  they  were  entitled  to  protection. 
He  said  that  there  could  not  be  a  greater 
fraud  in  legislation,  than  would  take  place, 
if  the  House  were  to  enact  a  new  law; 
under  which  law  foreign  grown  East-India 
sugar  should  be  introduced  under  the 
ookmr  of  being  the  produce  of  the  Briti^ 
East-India  colonies.  What  act  of  justice 
would  it  he  to  the  people  of  Hindostan,  if 
sugar  could  be  introduced  from  Siam,  or 
other  places,  into  India?  This  country 
owed  an  act  of  justice  to  its  subjects  of 
Hindostan ;  but  it  pwed  no  such  act  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Siam.  We  had  to  take 
especial  care  that  the  limits  of  our  legisla- 
tion should  be  the  limits  of  the  actual 
justice  of  the  case.  The  first  and  most 
obvious  protection  as  regarded  the  West- 
India  interest,  and  which  it  was  well  en- 
titled to  ask  was,  that  no  East-India  sugar 
should  be  imported,  into  this  country  with- 
out a  certificate  of  origin,  and  a  certificate 
of  origin  was  more  likely  to  be  genuine  in 
India  than  anywhere  ^se;  because,  inas. 
much  as  the  revenue  system  of  India 
extended  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country, 
and  was  connected  with  the  territorial 
payments,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  get 
from  the  officers  of  the  district  a  certificate 
connecting  the  sugar  not  only  with  the 
place  at  which  it  was  produced,  but  even 
almost  with  the  name  of  the  person  who 
produced  it.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
accompany  that  sugar  with  a  certificate  as 
to  the  port  at  which  it  was  to  be  embarked, 
and  it  would  also  not  be  difficult  to  get 
from  the  comuetent  officer  of  the  port  a 
document  to  snow  that  the  sugar  imported 
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bere  was  tke  identical  sugar  grown  in  the 
Britiiili  possessions  in  India.  His  first 
principle  was,  that  a  certificate  so  guarded 
and  so  particularised,  should  accompany  all 
sugar  imported  into  this  country.  But 
this  was  not  enough— justice  required  that 
they  should  go  further;  because  all  the 
provinces  in  India  did  not  grow  sugar,  and 
those  which  did  not  should  be  allowed  to 
receive  sugar,  the  growth  of  foreign 
countries,  or  ^se  that  circumstanoo  woiud 
influence  the  market.  But  then,  as  foreign 
sugar  might  be  imported  into  those  places 
in  the  l^t,  where  sugar  was  ii»aiMifao- 
tured,  and  exported  from  Uiance  as  domestic 
produce,  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against 
that  fraud*  He  aaid,  therdore,  that  the 
West-India  Colonies  had  a  just  right 
to  be  guarded  in.  this  way;  and  he  was 
the  more  justified  in  this  prpposi^pn,  in 
consequence  of  the  law  which  had  been 
imposed  on  them.  If  the  Mauritius,  for 
instance^  were  allowed  to  import  cofiee  into 
this  country,  it  was  not  allowed  to  import 
foreign  oaffee.  The  West  Indians,  then, 
asked  fi)r  a  protection  just  in  its  i^ndple, 
being  one  to  which  they  had  themselves 
been  subjected  already.  But  a  most  ex«* 
travagant  request  had  been  made,  namely— 
that  all  India  should  be  prohibited  from 
receiving  foreign  sugar.  Now,  that  pro- 
posal needed  only  to  be  mentioned  to  carry 
its  own  defeat  with  it.  It  was  said  by 
Peter  Plimley,  in  one  of  his  letters — "  Bro- 
ther Abraham,  whatei^er  you  may  have 
heard  to  the  contrary,  Ireland  is  hi^gBr 
than  the  Isle  of  Wight."  So  he  might 
say,  that  India  was  larger  than  any  sugar 
udiuid.  Bombay,  for  instance,  did  not 
grow  sugar.  In  admitting  that,  on  this 
score,  the  West- India  interest  had  a  right 
to  peoteclion->-whioh  those  most  eager  for 
the  opening  of  the  sugar  trade  in  India  are 
quite  ready  to  acqubsoe  in-^he  £elt  bound 
to  state  that  these  were  the  most  broad 
and 'general  terms  upon  which  it  could  be 
acoo^ed.  He  should  ^therefore  propose 
that,  into  those  districts  of  India  whence 
sugar  is  imported  into  this  country,  the  im- 
portation of-  foreign  sugar  should  be  pro- 
hibited; but  that  there  should  be  per- 
mitted a  free  importation  of  foreign  sugar 
into  other  parts.  This  would  have  the 
effect  of  not  disturbing  the  exportation 
trade  in  that  part  of  India  whence  the 
supply  of  suu;ar  was  likely  to  come,  and 
would  reserve  the  whole  principle  which 
the  West-India  interest  had  a  just  right 
to  demand*  There  was  another  branch  of 
the  subject  upon  which  he  wished  to  say 
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three  wor&^he  alluded  to  the  subject 
of  bouBtiet— £An  hon.  Member :  Draw- 
badu,  I  suppose.]  Well,  he  wouU  use 
the  term  '^ drawbacks;"  but  as  to  draw- 
backs or  duties^  or  by  whatever  name 
they  should  most  properly  be  called  in 
Parliament^  he  wished  to  say,  tliat  he 
did  not  consider  the  present  state  of  the 
law  upon  the  subject  to  be  satisfkcloiy; 
He  believed  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
subject  required  reyision  ;  but  he  did  not 
mean,  on  the  present  occasion,  or  in  the 
Bill  he  proposed  to  introduce^  to  make  any 
change  in  the  drawbacks.  He  thought 
it,  however,  proper  to  state,  that  the  sub- 
ject was  under  the  consideration  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government ;  and  if  he  continued 
to  fill  the  office  which  he  now  had  the 
honour  to  hold,  in  the  next  Session  of  Par- 
liament he  should  consider  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  it. 
He  was  the  mojre  anxious  to  avail  himself 
of  the  interval^  because  he  wished  to  see 
the  efiect  of  the  equalization  of  duties 
upon  the  sugar  of  India.  He  would  further 
observe,  the  House  must  be  «ware,  that  of 
the  high  discriminating  duties,  the  conse* 
quence  or  tendency  was,  that  only  the 
best  description  of  East-Indian  sugar  was 
imported.  But  put  an  end  to  those 
discriminating  duties,  and  there  would  be 
various  qualities  of  EasUlndian  su^  in« 
troducea  5  and  an  opportunity  given  of 
then  ascertaining  what  the  effects  of  tiiese 
drawbacks  would  be.  He  would  say  a  few 
words  more,  and  then  close  his  observations. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  done  him  the 
honour  of  attending  to  h!m,  would  perceive, 
that  if  the  certificate  of  origin  were  required 
— and  required  it  ought  to  be— the  effect 
of  the  Resolutions,  or  rather  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  to  be  hereafter  founded  upon 
them,  would  be,  that  it  would  only  act 
upon  cargoes  introduced  firom  India  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  This  was  a 
matter  of  strict  justice ;  because,  if  they 
applied  the  rule  at  once  to  East-India 
sugars  now  in  warehouse — inasmuch  as 
the  high  discriminating  duty  only  had 
reference  to  the  highest  quality  of  sugars 
it  would  be  most  unfair  were  they  to  allow 
those  sugars  to  be  entered  for  consumption 
at  the  lower  rateof  duty.  He  had  now  stated 
to  the  House  the  principles  upon  which» 
in  justice  to  all  parties,  he  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  act— he  had  stated  hisdecided 
opinion  to  be  in  favour  of  immediate  equal- 
isation— he  had  stated  why  he  thought 
the  discriminating  dutiee  should  no  longer 
exist..4ie  had  stated  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
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tectioQ  iflNch  be  considered  d»e  to  tlie 
WeaUlndiaint^iest,  and  the  mode  in  which 
be  considered  that  the  measure  mighty 
without  difficulty,  be  carried  into  effect. 
He  ^rusted  that  when  the  House  came  to 
a  TOte  on  this  sut^ect  it  would  be  re* 
aaembered  bow  loog  and  how  anxiously 
this  meaisure  bad  been  desired  and  prayed 
for  on  the  part  of  the  rising  population  of 
Hindostan ;  that  everv  account  which  had 
been  received  from  that  country  showed 
that  its  iDtelligence,  its  knowledge  of  what 
concerns  its  own  interests^  and  the  true 
relations  which  exist  between  it  and  the 
mother-country^  stren^^n  daily;  that  a 
knowledge  of  our  institutions  and  of  our 
language  was  constantly  extending  in  Hin- 
dostan ;  and  that,  finally,  such  a  measure 
as  this  would  be  gratefully  received  by  the 
people  of  India  as  a  pledge,  that  the  Par- 
aament  of  Great  Britain  knew  their  in« 
forests  and  were  anxious  to  promote  them ; 
and  that  thouc^h  there  were  no  actual  Re- 

Sresentatives of  India  in  this  House,  yet  that 
^ere  were  in  it  men  who  entertained  an 
anlious  wish  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  tbeir  fellow^ubiects.  Such 
a  measure]  as  this,  too,  would  give  great- 
satisfaction  to  the  great  commercial  com- 
munities of  our  own  country,  who  had  over 
and  over  again  applied  to  Parliament 
through  their  Representatives  in  this 
House  to  do  justice  to  India,  and  by  so 
doing  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
commercial  world.  He  thanked  the  House 
for  the  indulgence  with  which  he  had  been 
listened  to^  and  he  begged  to  move,  **  That 
towards  raising  the  Sunply  granted  to  his 
Majestjr,  the  following  duties  shall  be  paid 
on  the  importation  of  Suffar  on  and  from 
the  5th  day  of  July,  1830,  for  a  time  to  be 
limited,  and  under  such  regulations  and 
conditions  as  shall  be  provided  by  any  Act 
to  foe  passed  in  this  Session  of  Parliament, 
namely: — 

Sugar,  vix.-«-  £*   i*    d. 

Brown,  or  Muscavado  or   clayed 

sugar,  not  bein^  rofioed,  the  cwu    3    3    0 
'    ■  ■    y  the  growth  of  aoy  British 
possession  in  America,  and  iro 


ported  fVom  thence,  the  cwt. 

the  growth  of  any  British 


14    0 


Molasses,  the  cwt.        -       -       -    I 
,  the  produce  of  and  im» 
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possession  within  the  limits  of  the 
kast-lndia  CompaDy's  Charter, 
into  which  the  importation  of 
foreign  sugar  .may  be  prohibited 
by  law,  and  imported  from  thence, 
the  cwt.        -        -        -        --140 

,  the  growth  of  any  other 

British  possession  within  those 
limits,  and  inported  from  thence, 
the  cwt.  •  -  *    1  12    0 


ported  from  any  British  posses- 
sion, the  cwt.        -  -         -    0     0    0 
Refined,  the  cwt.       -  -        -    8     8     0 
Candy,  Brown,  the  cwt.      -      -     -    5  12    0 

,  Wfiite,4hecwt.    -      -       -    8    6    0 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  he  thought  tbat  the 
general  wish  of  the  House  was,  that  any 
discussion  upon  the  details  should  be  de- 
ferred till  a  future  stage.     There  bad  been 
an  understanding  on  the  part  of -the  bon. 
Gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House,  who 
had  been  present,  that  it  would  be  more 
for  the  general  convenience  of  the  House 
that  no  debate  should  arise  that  evening ; 
but  in  abstaining  from  a  discussion,  in  this 
instance,  he  felt  himself  placed  in  a  difficulty 
principally  arising  from  the  speech  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  who  bad  dealt  so  largely, 
ami  bad  expatiated  so  much  upon  the  im- 
portance of  showing  to  the  people  of  Hin^ 
dostan  that  as  they  were  not  represented* 
in  that  House,  there  were,  neverthelcsSj  in 
it  those  persons  who  took  an  interest  in* 
their  wdfhre,  and  were  prepated  to  protect 
their  commercial  interests ;  and  that  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  had  so  carefully  avoided 
all  such  allusions  with  reference  to  the 
West-Indians,  that  it  became  the  more  in- 
cumbent en  those  who  felt  an  interest  in 
our  West.Indian  possessions,  to  shorw  that 
there  were  also  persons  in  Parliament  who 
felt  a  deep  interest  in  that  population— *a 
population  which  wasequallyunrepresented, 
in  that  House  with  that  of  Hindostan. 
The  people  of  the  West-Indies  were  more 
particularly  deserving  of  care  and  atten- 
tion, because  they  were  emerging  from  a 
comparative  state  of  l>arbarity' to  a  state 
of  complete  civilieation.      Yet    notwith- 
standing the  inducement  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion,  he  would  forbear  entering  into 
the  subject  at  any  length.    'He  thought, 
however,  that  they  had  some  little  reason 
to  complain  of  his  right  hon*  Friend  for 
having  proposed  his  plan  at  so  late  a  period, 
seeing  that  when  they  should  come  to  the 
consideration  of  the  next  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, they  would  not  have  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  giving  the  question  that  sober 
deliberation  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  it. 
This  was  the  great  mficulty  in  the  case, 
for  it  was  not  merely  a  questi<m'of  reduc- 
tion of  duty,  or  one  of  ^neral  principle 
only,  as  it  was  one  which  imposed  the  con- 
sideration of  those  various  details  upon  which 
must  mainly  depend  the  successful  working 
out  of  the  plan  of  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
for  they  were  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of 
this  object.    And  yef-they  were  to  be 
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called  upon  in  the  course  often  days,  or  less, 
when  they  should  go  into  Committee,  to 
enter  into  all  the  minute  details  as  to 
certificates  of  origin,  which  were  required 
to  carry  out  the  object  in  view,  and  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  admitted 
to  be  essential  to  the  proper  and  due  exe- 
cution of  his  plan.  He  confessed  it  did 
appear  to  him  that  it  would  have  been 
much  better  that  they  should  have  had 
more  time  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  those 
details ;  and  if,  therefore,  he  made  this 
matter  of  complaint  on  the  present  occasion, 
he  was  sure  his  right  hon.  Friend  would 
not  suppose  that  he  did  so  from  a  wish  to 
raise  any  factious  opposition,  or  to  interfere 
with  the  conduct  of  the  public  business  of 
Parliament ;  but  this,  he  repeated,  he  did 
think,  that  those  details  required  much 
grave  delii)eration.  Nothing  whs  so  diffi- 
cult as  to  establish  a  satisfactory  system 
of  certificates  of  origin  ;  and  yet  on  the 
proper  arrangement  of  that  and  the  other 
details,  the  success  of  the  whole  working 
out  of  the  question  must  hinge.  One  point 
more  he  would  refer  to,  and  he  woula  not 
go  further.  He  begged  to  reserve  to  him- 
self the  fiill  right  to  discuss  every  part  of 
these  resolutions,  and  of  looking  with 
every  possible  jealousy  at  an  arrangement 
by  which  sugars,  not  the  produce  of  Hin* 
dostan,  might  be  brought  into  this  country ; 
and  he  did  so  because,  agreeing  as  he  did 
on  the  general  principle  with  which  his 
right  hon.  Friend  had  opened  his  speech, 
be  had  his  fears  that  this  would  not  be  a 
matter  of  free  competition  as  between  the 
East  and  the  West  India  interests.  But 
be  had  apprehensioiis  of  danger  on  a  (>oint 
to  which  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  argued 

fenerally,  but  to  which  he  had  not  suf. 
ciently  adverted — he  meant  as  to  what 
might  be  the  moral  effect  of  an  arrangement 
of  this  kindbeing  come  to  by  the  Parliament 
at  the  present  moment,  when  the  great 
measure  of  West-It«dia  Slave  Emancipation 
was  in  progress  of  execution.  He  would 
say,  that  the  moral  effect  of  all  this  might  be, 
to  sJarm  those  who  entertained  exaggerate<l 
fears  of  the  consequences  of  the  measure 
on  the  one  hand,  which  fears  were  ex- 
aggerated by  those  on  the  other  side,  who 
took  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  that  experiment.  But, 
though  he  was  of  opinion  that  both  parties 
deviated  from  a  just  view  of  their  own 
interests,  yet  he  could  not  undervalue  the 
moral  effect  which  this  view  would  produce 
in  the  Wesulndies,  where  it  was  most 
necessary  that  the  minds  of  those  who 
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were  most  interested  should  not  be  dis* 
tracted  or  annoyed  by  iriews  of  pecuniary 
interests;  for  tKey  would  militate  against 
the  success  of  that  great  experiment. 
Relieving,  however,  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention to  go  into  the  discussion,  he  thought 
he  should  best  comply  with  what  appeared 
to  be  the  wish  of  the  House,  by  forbearing 
to  say  anything  further. 

Mr.  Hume  was  anxious  to  ayail  himself 
of  the  first  moment  to  thank  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  for  the  proposition 
which  he  had  brought  forward.     He  had 
a   few  nights  since  presented  a  petition, 
which  was  agreed  to  at  one  of  the  largest 
public  meetings  ever  held  in  Calcutta,  and 
one  of  the  prayers  contained  in  that  peti- 
tion  waSy   that   sugars,    the   produce    of 
India,  should  be  introduced  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  the  produce  of  the  West 
Indies.     He  considered  that  this  was  an 
,  act  of  justice  which  had  been  too  long 
delayed;  but  he  received  the  intimation 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  with  pleasure,  and 
!  as  a  pledge  of  the  policy  which  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  intended  to  pursue. 
>  He  accepted  this  measure,  as  an  act  of 
s  justice  to  India,  and  he  hailed  it  as  the 
commencement  of  other  equalizations  of 
duties,  as  suggested   in   the   petition  to 
I  which  he  had  referred ;  and  which  further 
I  equalizations  he  shoulS  on  the  29th  bring 
j  under  the  notice  of  the  House.     His  right 
hon.Friend  the  Chancellorof  the  Exchequer, 
I  in  speaking  of  India,  and  of  allowing  her 
I  produce  to  be  admitted  into  this  country, 
no  doubt,  was  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Hindostan ;    but  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  looked    also    to  the    advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  the  consumer ;  but 
he  did  not  think,  that  the  very  stringent 
regulations  which  had  been  proposed  were 
called  for.     The  right  bon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Cambridge  University  (Mr. 
Goulburn),  had  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  brought  forward  this 
motion  at  so  late  a  period  ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  thought  that  the  Government  had 
acted  wisely  in  not  giving  an  earlier  inti- 
mation of  what  their  intentions  were.  There 
was  one  point,  however,  to  which  he  con- 
sidered it  only  fair  he  should  allude.     Now, 
while  there    existed   ample    grounds   of 
complaint  in  the  East  Indies,  still,  there 
the  people  were  allowed  to  receive  food 
from  every  part  of  the  world ;  whereas,  in 
the  West  Indies^  they  were  shackled  by 
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innumerable  restrictions  and  penalties  in 
Ibis  important  branch  of  commerce  ;  and 
be  thought  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  not  be  doing  eaual  justice  if, 
while  giving  to  the  East  Indians  the  means 
of  competing  with  the  West  Indies,  be 
should  refuse  to  the  West  Indies,  the 
privilege  of  obtaining  their  food  from  any 
and  every  market,  and  thus  continue  to 
support  a  most  unjust  monopoly.  The 
bon.  Member  concluded  by  adverting  to  a 

Eetition  which  had  been  presented  to  his 
lajesty    from    Canada,    in   which   they 
sought  for  the  facilities  of  free  trade. 

Mr.  Ewart  joined  his  hon.  Friend,  the 
!Member  for  Middlesex,  in  thanking  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  this  wise 
and  just  measure.  He  thought  the  West- 
India  interest  had  no  right  to  complain, 
for  the  protection  given  to  them  by  the 
Bill  was,  in  his  opinion,  sufficiently  strong. 
That  protection  was  threefold: — First, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  allow 
foreign  sugars  to  be  imported  into  those 
portions  of  India  from  which  Indian  sugar 
was  exported — a  strong  measure  certainty, 
somewhat  uncommercial  in  its  character, 
and  One  which  nothing  but  the  necessity 
of  the  case  could  justify ;  secondly,  by 
requiring  a  certificate  of  origin ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  sugar  now  here  should  not 
come  under  the  new  regulations  as  to 
duty,  because  it  was  purchased  under  the 
expectation  that  it  would  have  to  pay  the 
regular  duty.  With  these  three  restric- 
tions he  thought  the  West-Indian  interest 
might  well  be  content.  He  hailed  the 
general  measure  as  one  of  justice  and 
wisdom,  and  promoting  an  enlightened 
spirit  of  free  commerce.  By  promoting 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  the  East,  and 
by  inducing  capitalists  to  invest  their 
capital  in  such  an  undertaking,  they 
would  also  be  the  means  of  promoting  the 
cultivation  of  the  important  articles  of 
cotton  and  tobacco,  for  which  the  adjacent 
soils  to  that  in  which  the  sugar  cane  was 
grown  were  exceedingly  favourable  ;  and 
thus,  as  had  already  happened  with 
respect  to  indigo  they  would  give  another 
great  impulse  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  the  British  empire  in  the  East.  He 
hoped  that  Government  would  also  take 
oft  the  duty  on  pepper,  and  place  rum 
made  in  the  East  indies  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  that  made  in  the  West.  Indeed 
this  seemed  as  a  natural  corollary  of  re- 
ducing the  duty  on  sugar  and  encouraging 
the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane.  The 
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article  of  cotton  was  likely  to  become  a  very 
important  article  of  cultivation  in  the  East 
Indies.  Some  specimens  of  East-Indian 
cotton  had  made  its  appearance  at  Liverpool 
last  year,ofverysuperiorquality, and  if  pro- 
perly encouraged  it  was  not  impossible  that 
our  colonies  in  the  East  might  be  enabled  to 
compc  te  even  with  the  United  States  in 
supplying  England  with  this  important 
article  of  her  commerce,  and  fertile  source 
of  her  commercial  prosperity. 

Mr.  0*Connell  had  only  one  observation 
to  make.  He  did  not  think  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool,  in  the  excellent 
remarks  which  he  had  made,  had  stated 
the  case  so  strongly  as  he  might  have 
done,  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge University,  who  apprehended  some 
dangerous  moral  effects  from  the  adoption 
of  this  measure.  The  West-Indian  interest 
had  been  long  prepared  for  this ;  and  they 
had  20,000,000/.  given  to  them  as  a  com* 
pensation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and 
during  the  discussions  on  that  question  it 
was  frequently  stated,  that  the  people  of 
England  would  never  consent  to  pay  this 
large  sum  unless  the  duties  on  East-India 
sugars  were  equalised  as  an  equivalent. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
put  a  clear  bonus  into  the  pockets  of  the 
\Vest-India  proprietors;  for  he  believed 
that  estates  in  those  colonies  were  now 
more  valuable  than  they  had  been.  For 
his  own  part,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
congratulated  the  House  and  the  country 
on  the  introduction  of  the  present  mea- 
sure. Indeed,  this  was  an  exceedingly 
right  step. 

Mr.  Patrick  Maxwell  Stewart  did  not 
rise  to  complain  of  the  proposition  of  bis 
right  hon.  Friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  especially  as  be  understood 
that  the  important  details  would  be  dis- 
cussed on  a  future  occasion  ;  but  be  did 
complain  of  the  manner  and  tone  in 
which  it  had  been  introduced,  because  it 
came  with  a  startling  effect  on  not  only 
the  West- India,  but  also  the  East-India 
interests,  who  certainly  did  not  expeql  it 
would  be  brought  forward  in  so  sweeping 
a  manner  as  was  proposed.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  noticed  the  warnings 
which  had  been  given  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  and 
he  admitted,  that  they  had  been  received 
as  warnings  that  these  alterations  would 
be  made;  but  there  were  particular 
circumstances  which  were  specially  to  be 
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considered.     The  West  Indians  were,  in 
consequence  of  the  Act  of  Emancipation, 
restricted  in  supply  of  labour,  and  saddled 
with  the  cost  of  all  their  labourers,  though 
they  performed  only  limited  labour.  What 
the  West  Indians  understood — and  he  ap- 
pealed to  his  right  hon.   Friend  if  such 
was  not  the  case — was,  that  they  were  to 
be  prepared  for   a   graduated   process  of 
reduction.       He    admitted,    indeed,    the 
reasoning  of  his  right  hon.  Friend,  that, 
practically  speaking,  such  an  arrangement 
might  not  lead  to  any  good.     He  admitted 
the  new  light  which  had  been  thrown  out, 
that  it  was  right  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
on   the   subject,   if  he  conceived  that  a 
graduated  system  would  deter  the  applica- 
tion of  capital  and  skill  from  being  em- 
barked  in   West-India  property.      With 
regard    to  the   remarks  of  the  hon.  and 
learned     Member     for     Kilkenny     (Mr. 
O'Connell),  he  had  reiterated  the  observa- 
tions  which  he  had  before  made  on  the 
subject  of  the   twenty  millions  grant   to 
the  slave  proprietors.     Now  he  believed 
it  was  a  generous  and  a  fair  settlement  of 
the  question,  and  he  must  express,  as  he 
always  would  do,   his  gratitude  for  that 
grant.     But  then  his  interpretation  of  the 
matter  was,  that  it  was  a  bargain  on  both 
sides ;  and  when  he   was  told   that  the 
public  lost  the  twenty  millions,  and  that 
they  had  given  a  bonus  to  the  West- India 
proprietors,  he  must  deny  it.     Again,  the 
value  of  estates  in  the  West  Indies  was 
not  what  it  had  been,  and  estates  might 
be  purchased  at  a  very  reduced  rate  ;  and 
property  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  fervour 
of  the  one  side  and  the  folly  of  persons  on 
the  other.     He   wished  to   ask  the  right 
hon.  Chancellor  of   the  Exchequer    two 
questions,    in    order    that    there     might 
be    no   mistake,    as,  unless   the     matter 
were  clearly  explained  it  was  more  than 
probable    that    some    such    apprehension 
would  arise.     First,  it  was  saia  that  with 
regard  to  the  stuff  of   East-India  sugar 
now  here,  this  principle  was  not  to  apply ; 
and  the  principle  ought  not  in  fairness  to 
apply  to  any  produce  or  sugar  of  India 
now  coming  home  even  under  certificates 
of  origin.  This  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood in  order  to  allay  misapprehension, 
if  it  should  arise ;   and  it  should  be  also 
distinctly   understood  and   provided    for, 
that  India  was  not  to  be  an  exporting  and 
importing  country  at  the  same  moment. 
N'ow,  there  was  another  point.   The  West 
Indies  were  subject  to  certain  restrictions, 
which  amounted  to  a  positive  prohibition  of 
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commercial  intercourse  with  the  United 
States.  Now  be  begged  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman   if  he   was  prepared  to 
restore   that    communication    direct  and 
uninterrupted  as  before  ?     He  was  aware 
it  might  be  objected  to  on  many  grounds, 
and  that,  though  amounting  to  a  heavy 
burden  on  the   West  Indies,  it  was  part  of 
the  late  colonial  system.     But  if  the  free 
trade  system  were  to  be  introduced— if  the 
protecting    duties  on   West-India    su^r 
were  to  be  reduced — then  it  was  but  fair 
that  the  trade  and  commercial  intercourse 
of  the  Western  colonies  should  be  as  free 
and    unrestricted  as  those   of   the    East. 
This  was  a  part  of  the  bargain  on  which 
the  West-Indies  must  insist     This   was 
more  important  now,  for  the  Americans, 
having  formerly  taken  a  great  deal  of  our 
West-India  produce.  Mere  forced,  by  the 
commercial  restrictions  imposed  on  them, 
on    their  own  resources    of   cultivation  ; 
but,  after  various  experiments,  they  had 
found  that  their  climate  was  not  suitable, 
and  if  the  restrictions  were  removed  they 
would,    in    all    probability,    become    the 
principal  customers  of  the  West   Indies. 
Such,  indeed,    was  the  state  of  colonial 
productions  amongst  the  Americans,  that 
they  had   become  great  buyers  of  these 
productions  in  the  markets  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  of  the  Continent,   and  even  of 
this  country.      He   was  quite  sure    the 
House  would  see,  that  in  the  principle  of 
free   trade   it  was  impossible    that  they 
could  allow  any  remaining  restriction  on 
the   commerce  of  the   West   Indies  with 
America,  however  sanctioned  by  length 
of  time,   or  any  other  feeling  or  opinion 
whatever.     If  this  were  not  granted  what 
what   would    be    the  result  ?      America 
would  resort  to  Cuba,  and  foreign  colonies 
who  were  ready  to  receive  her  produce  in 
exchange    without    restriction.      If    the 
advantages  now  ])ossessed  by  the  West 
Indies  in  respect  to  the  supplying  of  the 
mother   country  were  taken  from   them, 
they  had  a  right  to  claim,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  advantages  which  they  could 
obtain    for     themselves    from    American 
intercourse ;  and  this  they  asked,  not  as  a 
boon  but  as  a  fair  and  equitable  adjust- 
ment, and  as  the  only  fair  and  equitable 
adjustment  to  which    the    House  could 
come.     Waiting,  therefore,  for  the  answer 
of  the   Chancellor   of  the   Exchequer  to 
these  two  points,  he  had  nothing  more  to 
say  than  that  this  arrangement,  if  carried 
fairly  and  justly  into  effect,  would  be,    in 
his  opinion,    productive  of  the    greatest 
advantages  to  the  East  Indies^  and  would 
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be  an  Act  of  justice  to  our  colonists  generally^ 
between  whom  no  distinction  ought  to  be 
made,  when  the  competition  between 
them  was  conducted  upon  a  fair  and  just 
footing. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  said,  he  believed 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
system  of  certificates  of  origin. 

Mr.  Pouleit  Thomson  was  glad  to  hear 
the  first  part  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Lancaster's  speech,  because  it  was 
couched  in  the  spirit  consonant  with  his 
general  kindly  feeling.  As  his  opinions 
on  the  subject  were  well  known,  hon. 
Gentlemen  must  be  aware  how  deeply 
anxious  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  to 
effect  the  removal  of  the  differences  in 
question.  But  at  the  same  time  he  had 
always  considered  that  there  had  been 
much  exaggeration  upon  *both  sides. 
He  believed  that  the  alarm  of  the  West- 
Indians  was  entirely  groundless  with  re- 
gard to  the  possession  which  they  mtght 
have  of  any  monopoly  in  this  country ;  and 
also  that  the  expectations  entertained  on 
behalf  of  the  East-Indians  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  change  of  system  in- 
troduced into  that  country,  which  would 
enable  British  capital  to  be  employed,  and 
British  industry,  energy,  and  intelligence 
to  be  exerted,  and  from  which  they  might 
confidently  anticipate  that  great  advan- 
tage would  result,  was  but  of  late  origin. 
Hishon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Lancaster, 
had  completely  understood  his  right  hon. 
Friend  in  supposing  that,  with  regard  to  all 
sugars,  the  produce  of  the  East  Indies, 
now  in  this  country,  the  alteration  wotild 
not  apply ;  certificates  of  origin  would  be 
required,  and  no  sugars  now  on  their  way 
from  the  East  Indies,  could  be  admitted 
at  the  reduced  duty — nor  indeed  any  which 
might  be  on  their  way  for  a  considerable 
time,  that  is  to  say,  till  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  should  be  known  in  that  country. 
He  was  surprised  at  the  extreme  length  to 
which  his  hon.  Friend  went  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  he  seemed  to  adopt  what  he  had  not 
always  been  ready  to  adopt — the  principles 
of  free  tr^de,  and  to  carry  them  to  rather 
a  wild  extent.  When  his  hon.  Friend 
said,  ''because  you  are  prepared  to 
eqtialise  the  duties  on  West  and  East 
India  sugars,  therefore,  you  are  to  sweep 
away  all  remnants  of  the  old  colonial  sys- 
tem," he  certainly  did  seem  to  have  very 
wonderfully  changed  for  a  very  small  cause. 
Did  his  hon.  Friend  think,  that  because 
they  were  eflfecting  an  equalization  of  the 
duties,  they  were  doing  away  with  all  pro- 
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,  tection  to  the  colonies.^  The  resolution 
showed  the  contrary;  for  it  said  that 
foreign  sugars  should  not  be  admitted 
under  a  duty  of  SI,  3s,  per  cwt,  while 
1  West  and  East  Indian  sugars  would  be  ad- 
j  mitted  at  1/.  4^.  per  cwt.  Was  that  no 
protection  to  the  colonial  interests  ?  Then 
again  did  his  hon.  Friend  propose  to 
sweep  away  the  navigation  laws,  as  ap- 
plying to  our  East  and  West  Indian 
possessions  ?  His  hon.  Friend  might,  in- 
deed, say  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
do  that ;  but  still,  that  he  claimed 
for  the  West  Indians  that  they  should  be 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  East 
Indians,  with  regard  to  what  they  im- 
ported for  their  own  consumption.  Now 
he  had  given  much  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  he  had  heard  many  complaints  made 
upon  it,  but  he  had  always  found  that  the 
parties  from  whom  they  emanated  had  not 
stated  the  facts  of  the  case  correctly.  -If 
they  had  established  their  c^se,  he  should 
always  have  been  ready  to  do  everything 
in  his  power  which  they  required ;  but  he 
had  found  that  in  almost  every  case  of 
that  kind  which  they  had  adduced,  their 
facts  had  failed  them.  His  hon.  Friend 
said,  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  the  positive  removal  of 
the  duties  to  which  the  West  Indians 
were  subject ;  but  surely  it  was  necessary 
to  look  to  the  interests  of  the  colonies  as 
well  as  those  of  the  mother  country.  The 
only  articles  on  which  he  had  been  able  to 
find  that  the  West  Indians  paid  any  higher 
duties  were  lumber,  staves,  flour,  and 
articles  of  that  description,  coming  from 
our  North  American  possessions ;  and  on 
that  point  he  could  answer  his  hon.  Friend, 
having  brought  in  the  Bill  of  1831,  on 
which  the  whole  of  the  settlement  existing 
in  reference  to  it  were  based, — which 
Bill  had  been  left  pretty  nearly  in  the  state 
in  which  it  had  been  introduced.  That 
arrangement  had  been  made  at  the  request 
of  the  West  Indians  themselves,  on  the 
principle  that  it  was  not  advisable  for  them 
to  be  left  entirely  dependent  on  the  United 
States,  but  that  a  trade  in  those  articles 
so  essential  to  them  should  be  encouraged 
with  our  North  American  possessions. 
This,  however,  was  not  a  well-founded 
principle,  as  experience  had  shown.  In 
former  years  they  had  been  dependent  on 
the  United  States ;  and  the  United  States, 
thinking  that  they  must  necessarily  con- 
tinue so,  had  imagined  that  we  should  be 
obliged  by  their  prohibiting  the  export  of 
the  articles  in  question  to  these  colonies, 
2B2  ^ 
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to  concede  to  tbem  certain  propositions, 
which  were  contrary  to  the  law  and  spirit 
of  the  policy  of  this  country.  A  commer- 
cial warfare  was  carried  on  for  four  or  five 
years,  and  the  West  Indians  had  been 
found  to  benefit  considerably ;  at  last  the 
existing  arrangement  had  been  made,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  West  Indians,  for 
their  interests  especially,  and  for  their 
interests  he  believed  that  it  now  continued. 
His  hon.  Friend,  however,  now  complained 
of  it,  and  if  it  were  thought  by  the  West 
Indians  that  it  was  not  for  their  interest 
that  the  arrangement  should  continue,  let 
a  proposition  to  that  effect  be  made — let 
the  question  be  fairly  considered,  and  he 
for  one  should  be  happy  to  give  it  his  best 
attention.  But  there  was  no  necessity  on 
that  account  to  delay  the  present  measure. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that^  in 
one  respect,  the  West  Indians  had  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  the  East  Indians — 
they  could  import  all  British  articles  free 
of  duty,  while  the  East  Indians  paid  a 
dutv  of  2|  per  cent,  upon  them.  They 
might  say  indeed  that,  although  the  East 
Indians  paid  2|  per  cent,  on  all  imports 
of  British  articles,  the  average  of  the 
duties  paid  upon  all  imports  into  the 
West  Indips  was  higher.  If  his  hon. 
Friend  would  bring  forward  any  particu- 
lar tax  in  illustration  of  that  assertion,  he 
should  be  happy  to  give  it  his  full  con- 
sideration. He  would  turn  now  to  what 
had  fallen  from  bis  hon.  Friend,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex.  His  hon.  Friend  had 
said^  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  sys- 
tem— that  they  were  putting  East  Indian 
produce  on  the  same  footing  with  West 
Indian  produce,  and  that  it  would  be 
unjust  if  they  did  not  remove  the  dif- 
ferences existing  in  other  duties-  He 
called  on  his  hon.  Friend  to  show  him  any 
articles  in  which  there  was  a  difference 
existing — with  the  exception  of  two — 
tobacco  and  spirits.  As  to  the  first,  he 
had  always  contended  that  that  was  not 
an  article  to  which  they  ought  to  look 
with  any  consideration  as  to  the  duty  to 
be  levied  on  it — that  it  was  one  which 
could  not  find  its  way  from  the  East 
Indies  here,  if  it  were  not  favoured.  He 
had  himself  removed  the  inequalities  of 
duties  existing  on  sixteen  articles,  in- 
cluding cotton  wool,  to  which  his  hon. 
Friend  had  adverted  ;  so  that  those  arti- 
cles were  now  admitted  at  the  same  duty 
from  all  British  possessions.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  alluded    to    the    high    duty 


existing  on  pepper.  He  would  admit,  that 
the  duty  was  a  very  bad  one,  and  he 
should  be  happy  if  the  state  of  the  revenue 
would  allow  of  an  alteration ;  he  had  had 
it  under  consideration,  and  he  had  been 
deterred  from  attempting  it  only  by  the 
sacrifice  of  money  .which  it  would  occa- 
sion. He  hoped,  however,  that  before 
the  lapse  of  any  long  period,  he  should 
be  able  to  try  un  experiment  upon  that 
duty.  He  was  glad  to  find,  that  the  pro- 
position of  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  been 
so  well  received  by  the  House;  the  only 
exception  to  the  general  favour  with  which 
it  had  met,  had  been  afforded  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Goulburn),  but  if  there  were  any  serious 
objections  to  the  measure,  he,  for  one, 
should  be  ready  to  discuss  them  with 
fairness  and  candour. 

Mr.  William  Crawford  rose  to  remove 
the  alarm  which  his  right  hon.  Friend 
opposite  seemed  to  entertain  with  respect 
to  the  introduction  of  foreign-grown  su- 
gars, under  the  change  about  to  take 
place  in  the  law.  He  would  make  one 
observation,  which  would,  he  thought,  be 
conclusive  on  the  point.  There  was  in 
India  but  one  port  of  export  from  which 
India-grown  sugars  could  come — the  port 
of  Calcutta;  and  the  history  of  that  port 
did  not  afford  an  instance  of  the  introauc- 
tion  of  foreign  sugars,  for  such  a  step 
would  indeed  have  been  *'  carrying  coals 
to  Newcastle."  The  certificate  of  origin 
could  without  difficulty  be  so  managed  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  imposition  in 
that  respect.  He  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  in  the  views  and  explanations 
which  he  had  given  in  respect  .to  the  time 
at  which  the  East-Indian  sugars  would  be 
admitted  at  the  reduced  duty.  It  would 
be  satisfactory,  perhaps,  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  to  know  that  a  period 
of  nearly  two  years  would  elapse  before 
any  British-grown  sugar  from  India  could 
come  in  under  the  certificates  of  origin 
which  the  Act  would  require. 

Mr.  Goulburn  said,  that  it  was  hardly 
fair  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  taunt  him  with  not  opposing  the 
resolution,  after  he  had  specifically  risen 
on  the  understanding  which  had  been 
thought  to  prevail  —  that  it  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  inclinations  of  the 
House  that  a  discussion  should  take  place, 
so  many  Gentlemen  having  expressed  a 
desire  that  the  other  business  of  the  eyen- 
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ing  should  be  brought  on.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  should  oppose  the 
Bill,  —  he  should  examine  it  with  the 
tranquillity  and  care  which  the  question 
deserved.  But  if  he  were  to  be  taunted 
with  not  entering  into  the  discussion  be- 
cause he  endeavoured  to  forward  the  views 
of  the  House,  very  little  encouragement 
was  held  out  to  hon.  Members  so  to  act  in 
future. 

Mr.  P,  Thomson  explained,  that  he  had 
merely  observed  that  the  right  lion.  Gen- 
tleman had  not  detailed  the  reasons  of  his 
objection. 

Mr.  G.  F,  Young  said,  he  would  not 
have  risen  but  for  the  observation  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Lancashire.  He  had 
been  surprised  to  hear  him  refer  to  the 
present  measure  as  a  relaxation  and  break, 
mg  up  of  the  colonial  system,  and  call  on 
the  Government,  in  consistency,  to  sweep 
away  the  navigation  laws  and  all  the  other 
arrangements  for  colonial  protection,  and 
by  which,  in  fact,  the  West-India  Islands 
were  at  present  held.  When  that  ques- 
tion was  brought  more  regularly  before 
them  at  a  future  period,  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  show  that  the  protection  Munich 
those  ancient  laws  extended  to  the  naviga- 
tion and  the  colonies  of  the  British  empire 
was  but  a  fair  equivalent  for  many  restric- 
tions imposed  on  those  interests,  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  State,  and  that  the 
whole  system  had  bt»en  arranged  wiih  re- 
gard to  the  reciprocal  rights  and  interests 
of  various  parties.  The  subject  would  be 
very  imperfectly  discussed  unless  a  general 
vote  were  taken  on  the  merits  of  the  whole 
system  of  our  commercial  relati(»ns. 
'  Dr.  Bowring  hailed  the  proposition  vith 
great  satisfaction,  as  evincing  a  regard  for 
the  interests  of  the  con)munity. 

Mr.  Pease  avowed  that  he  took  a 
considerable  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
100,000,000  of  his  fellow  subjects,  and 
could  not  help  feeling  that  a  difference  of 
twenty  per  cent,  on  prime  articles  of  their 
produce  was  too  serious  to  be  overlooked. 
His  hope  was,  that  the  legislature  of  this 
country  would  give  all  its  colonies  fair 
play.  He  believed  that  they  would  best 
consult  those  distant  interests^  under  all 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
plac^^  by  giving  them  every  fair  chance 
of  competition.  He  thought  that  the  Go- 
Ternment  could  not  have  offered  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  this  country  a  more 
advantageous  boon  than  the  present  liberal 
and  equitable  measure  promised. 

Mr.  Phillip  Howard  must  thank  the 


Government  for  the  Bill  before  the  House. 
He  was  happy  to  find  that  it  was  not  made 
a  party  question.  He  thought  the  West- 
India  proprietors  would  have  but  little  to 
dread  for  some  years  to  come  ft'om  this 
change. 

Mr.  Thomeley  said,  that  the  produce  of 
the  West  Indies  in  sugar  last  year  was 
much  less  than  that  of  former  years,  yet 
they  had  received  a  million  more  than  they 
did  the  year  before,  but  that  million  was  a 
tax  on  the  people  of  this  country.  He 
wished  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  gone  somewhat  further  in  his 
labours  for  their  relief.  He  anticipated 
that  the  time  would  soon  come  when  it 
would  be  necessary  to  relieve  them  of  the 
tax  on  sugar  altogether.  He  could  assure 
the  House  that  the  merchants  of  Brazil 
were  very  much  dissatisfied  with  our  pro- 
hibition of  their  sugar  and  coffee,  and  had 
declared  that  if  we  continued  our  exclusive 
policy  of  keeping  out  all  the  produce  of 
their  soil  excef)t  cotton,  when  the  time  of 
the  present  treaty  expired  we  might  ex- 
pect to  see  a  very  high  duty  placed  on 
every  article  of  British  manufacture  ad- 
mitted there. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
plied, and  stated  that  his  intention  in 
bringing  forward  the  present  measure  was 
simply  to  place  the  produce  of  the  West 
Indies  on  an  equality  with  the  East.  He 
had  studiously  taken  care  to  protect  the 
West-Indian  planter,  and  while  doing 
justice  to  the  East  Indian  to  avoid  duing 
injustice  to  the  West.  The  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton 
went  to  the  intrease  of  the  supply  of  sugar 
in  the  home  market,  and  would  certainly 
benefit  the  consumer,  but  he  thought  it 
would  be  unjust  to  the  West  Indians  to 
throw  all  the  sugar  in  bond  into  compe- 
tition with  theirs  on  such  unequal  terms. 
The  hon.  Member  should  recollect  that 
the  article  he  wished  to  throw  into  the 
market  was  foreign  sugar — slave  sugar. 
The  hon.  Member  for  North  Lancashire, 
who  had  heretofore  taken  a  considerable 
interest  in  the  afifairs  of  the  West  Indies, 
had  evinced  great  liberality  in  his  views 
for  the  advancement  of  those  colonies,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  present  measure  was 
framed  in  a  spirit  that  would  merit  his 
approval  and  support. 

Parish  Vestribs  Bill]  Mr.  Wakley, 
after  presenting  several  |)etitions,  praying 
for  relorm  in  the  system  of  parish  voting, 
proceeded  to  move  ithesg^iid  reading  of 
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the  Parish  Vestries  Bill.  It  would  be  re- 
collected that  a  Bill  had  beea  introduced 
by  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  repealing  so  much 
of  Sturges  Bourne's  Act  as  imposed  it 
upon  the  parishes  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality; and  it  had  been  considered  by 
many^  that  a  similar  bill  ought  to  have 
been  introduced^  which  should  apply  to  the 
whole  country^  inasmuch  as  the  system  of 
voting  which  that  Act  had  enacted  had 
been  productive  of  the  greatest  discontent, 
and  the  greatest  mischief  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Until  1819  such  a  system  of 
voting  was  unknown  in  this  country,  in 
our  parochial  proceedings;  and  after  ex. 
aminmg  the  discussions  which  had  taken 
place  at  the  time  that  Act  was  passed,  he 
(Mr.  Wakley)  could  find  no  reasons  stated 
which  appeared  to  him  to  make  out  a 
case  justifying  its  provisions  in  this  re- 
spect. It  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  a 
perfect  piece  of  wantonness ;  and  that  its 
only  object  was,  to  throw  the  administra- 
tion of  the  parochial  funds  into  the  hands 
of  persons  of  property,  to  keep  up  what 
was  called  "  the  just  influence  of  pro- 
perty." When  a  rate  was  levied  in  a 
parish  it  was  levied  so  as  to  apply  to  the 
whole  community  ;  and  he  (Mr.  W.) 
should  like  to  know  why  the  power  of 
influencing  the  distribution  of  the  paro- 
chial funds  should  not  be  also  shared 
equally  by  all.^  But  in  every  instance 
almost  in  which  this  system  of  voting  had 
been  introduced,  its  effect  had  been  totally 
to  paralyze  the  voice  of  the  minority. 
Until  1818  the  vestries  of  this  country 
were  generally  open ;  the  labouring  classes 
had  their  just  influence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  parochial  funds,  and  conse- 
quently they  were  contented.  It  would 
be  for  those  gentlemen  who  did  not  agree 
with  him  (Mr.  Wakley)  to  prove  that 
since  this  system  of  voting  had  been 
adopted,  equal  satisfaction  and  content 
had  existed  in  the  country  parishes  ?  In 
his  belief,  if  the  law  before  the  present 
system  was  introduced  was  bad,  it  had, 
since  that  period  been  infinitely  worse. 
By  Sturges  Bourne's  Act  the  occupier  of 
a  501,  tenement  had  one  vote ;  if  it  were 
worth  25/.  more  he  had  an  additional 
vote ;  and  for  every  25/.  another  vote,  till 
the  total  reached  150/.,  or  six  votes,  to 
which  his  privilege  became  limited.  The 
power  of  voting  was  thus  conferred  upon 
the  rate-paying  occupiers;  but  in  1823 
the  House  ttansferred  that  power  to  the 
owners,  and  permitted  them  to  vote  by 
proxy  for  property  occupied  by  other  in- 


dividuals; it  took  from  the  occupier  the 
power  of  giving  his  six  votes  for  property 
rated  at  150/.  a.year,  and  transferred  it  to 
the  non-resident  owner  !  So  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law  an  owner  of  150/. 
a- year  might  have  nine  votes,  while  an 
occupier  to  tlie  amount  of  %00L  could  only 
give  one  vote.  Such  an  anomaly  in  legis- 
lation was  most  odious,  and  it  was  still 
more  so  considering  that  a  reformed  Par- 
liament had  the  power  to  amend  such  a 
state  of  things.  A  case  had  occurred  in 
his  own  neighbourhood  lately  which  would 
illustrate  the  injustice.  Suppose,  that 
twenty  persons  living  in  a  parish  had  150/. 
a  year  each,  amounting  to  3,000/.  a  year ; 
and  suppose  that  100  other  persons  had 
30/.  a  vear  each,  amounting  to  the  same 
sum  ;  thobc  twenty  persons  could  at  pre- 
sent give  120  votes,  while  the  100  per- 
sons rated  at  the  same  gross  sum  could 
only  give  100  votes.  Ihus  one-fifth  of 
a  parish  could  neutralise  four-fifths,  their 
equals  in  point  of  property.  The  House 
could  not  sanction  such  a  state  of  legisla- 
tion without  sanctioning  all  sorts  of  in- 
justice. In  the  late  election  at  St.  Mar- 
tin's parish  twenty -four  candidates  were 
to  be  found  on  each  side.  The  lowest 
Liberal  candidate  had  748  votes,  and  the 
highest  Conservative  candidate  had  only 
66*2 ;  yet  sixtcin  Liberal  candidates  were 
made  to  give  place  to  sixteen  Conserva- 
tives. Tiiis  was  not  all.  Several  persons 
dismissed  from  the  vestries  for  improper 
conduct  had  brought  in  proxies ;  one  had 
gathered  thirty-one  of  these  votes ;  an- 
other fourteen  ;  another  sixteen  ;  another 
seventeen.  Altogether,  eight  dismissed 
persons  had  collected  12.Q  proxy  votes. 
Now  he  would  ask,  if  such  a  system  of 
voting  was  a  just  one.  If  it  were,  why 
was  it  not  introduced  into  the  Reform 
Bill, — why  not  introduced  into  the  Mu- 
nicipal Corporation  Bill.  If  the  repre- 
sentative principle  was  to  be  introduced 
at  all  into  the  parochial  system  of  the 
country,  it  ought  to  be  carried  into  opera- 
tion, by  arrangement  which  would  work 
harmoniously,  and  produce  satisfaction  and 
content.  But  the  present  system  was  one 
that  actually  disfranchised  large  amounts 
of  property.  It  was  a  law  of  disfranchiao. 
ment,  with  regard  to  property, — to  rat^ 
payiug,«-to  democratic  right.  It  was  ob% 
of  the  worst  laws  of  the  old  corrupt  bo- 
rough-mongering  Parliament;  and  surely 
it  would  not  be  maintain!^  by  a  House  oi 
Commons  calling  itself  *'  Reformed."  Tbo 
people  DOW  lo<^ed  for  the  jfouts  QfAh% 
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Reform  Bill^  and  if  they  found  that  the 
reformed  Parliament  did  but  support  the 
bad  measures  of  the  un reformed^  and  cor- 
rupt body,  he  (Mr.  Wakley)  would  say  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  be  again  under 
the  old  system,  and  that  the  power  of 
legislation  should  once  more  be  vested  in 
the  hands  of  the  select  few.  The  hon. 
Blember  concluded  by  moving,  that  tlie 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time. 

Lord  John  Russell :  Sir,  I  stated  to  the 
hon.  Member,  that  though  I  should  not 
object  to  his  bringing  in  this  Bill,  it  was 
not  my  intention  to  consent  that  it  should 
go  through  any  further  stage  at  present. 
The  ground  on  which  I  am  not  disposed 
to  agree  to  it  at  present  is,  that  I  conceive 
its  operation  would  be  injurious  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill, 
which  I  consider  a  most  valuable  Act,  and 
which  has  been  carried  most  successfully 
into  operation  in  many  places.  This 
Parish  Vestries  Bill  would,  I  am  aware, 
very  much  interfere  with,  or  do  away  alto- 
gether with,  that  Act  in  many  parishes, 
therefore  I  certainly  feel  very  much  op- 
posed to  it.  I  shall  not  upon  this  occasion 
enter  into  the  question  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  has  raided,  whether 
or  not  the  system  of  voting  by  proxy  is  a 
just  or  desirable  one :  that  may  come 
hereafter  more  properly  under  discussion  : 
all  I  say  now  is,  that  as  I  should  be  very 
iorry  indeed  to  obstruct  the  working  of 
the  Poor-law  Act ;  and  as  that  would  be 
the  effect  of  this  Bill,  I  hope  it  will  not 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Hume  was  as  anxious  as  the  noble 
Lord  for  the  free  and  unfettered  working  of 
the  Poor-law  Act,  but  he  did  think  the 
proposition  of  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member 
for  Finsbury,  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  did  not  be- 
lieve the  present  system  of  voting  in  parish 
Tettries  could  be  approved  of  by  the  noble 
Lord.  And  all  his  hon.  Friend  proposed 
to  do  was  to  go  back  to  the  old  established 
law  of  the  land,  that  every  rate-payer  had 
his  vote ;  in  place  of  the  innovation  intro- 
duced by  Sturges  Bourne's  Act.  But  if 
the  noble  Lord  really  considered  that  the 
hon.  Member's  Bill  would  tend  to  obstruct 
the  operation  of  the  Poor-law  Bill,  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  should  advise  his  hon.  Friend 
to  strike  out  of  his  Bill  all  that  part  of  it 
whidi  referred  to  Poor-law  Unions,  in 
order  that  no  fear  might  exist  of  such  con- 
sequences resulting  from  it  as  the  noble 
Lord  anticipated.  With  that  end,  he  hoped 
the  QoUe  Lord  would  consent  to  the  Bill 


going  into  Committee,  and  it  might  there 
be  so  altered  as  to  be  confined  in  its  opera- 
tion to  parish  vestries. 

Mr.  Pease  felt  himself  bound  to  object 
to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  on  the 
ground  that  its  operation  would  be  ex- 
tremely mischievous  in  several  parishes. 
He  should  most  decidedly  object  to  any 
measure  tending  to  interfere  with  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  voting  in  parochial  vestries. 
He  therefore  moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  this  day  six  months. 

Mr.  OConnell:  The  objection  urged 
against  the  Bill  by  the  noble  Lord  is 
intelligible  enough  ;  the  opposition  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Durham  is  perfectly  un- 
intelligible. The  principle  of  the  Bill  is 
the  principle  of  the  common  law,  that 
every  rate-payer  should  have  his  vote. 
Does  he  object  to  that  principle }  If  he 
does  he  objects  to  a  recognised  principle  of 
the  common  law,  and  of  common  jsense. 
The  rate  levied  in  a  parish  presses  more 
heavily  upon  the  poor  man  than  upon  the 
rich  man:  the  poor  man's  shillmg  is  in 
comparison  as  much  as  the  rich  man's 
pound.  I  repeat  it,  there  must  be  some- 
thing behind  the  opposition  of  the  hon. 
Member — it  is  perfectly  unintelligible. 
He  may  perhaps  wish  to  out-vote  his 
poorer  neighbours  by  reason  of  the  length 
of  his  purse  ;  that  is  quite  comprehensible. 
After  all,  what  alteration  can  this  Bill 
make  in  the  working  of  the  Poor-law  Bill  ? 
We  have  had  complaints  that  the  mode  of 
election  under  that  Bill  gives  undue 
weight  to  particular  properties  against  the 
aggregate,  and  all  that  is  sought  by  this 
Bill  is  to  alter  the  system  of  parish  voting 
so  as  to  make  it  conformable  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law,  and  in  favour  of 
those  who  compose  the  majority  of  the 
rate-payers,  and  on  whom,  comparatively 
speaking,  the  burden  of  the  rates  falls.  I 
do  hope  this  Bill  will  be  allowed  to  go  into 
Committee,  the  House  will  then  be  able  to 
examine  its  details,  and  if  it  be  found  that 
it  will  interfere  with  or  prevent  the  work- 
ing of  the  PoorJaw  Amendment  Act, 
(though  I  do  not  believe  it  can,)  we  can 
exclude  those  parts  of  it  which  apply  to 
that  Act. 

Mr.  Pryme  agreed  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Durham  that  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  was  one  of  a  most 
objectionable  nature,  more  particularly  as 
regarded  country  parishes,  as  its  elfrct 
would  be  to  place  the  funds  of  many 
parishes  at  the  disposal  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen labourers^  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
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weal  til  V  fenners.  Many  parishes  were  not 
dirided  into  more  than  ten  farms;  and  the 
effect  of  this  Bill  would  be  to  give  the 
occupiers  of  those  farms  the  management 
of  the  whole  property  in  the  parish.  He 
(Mr.  Pryme)  believed,  that  if  such  an 
alteration  as  this  were  to  take  place,  the 
value  of  agricultural  property  through 
the  kingdom  would  be  greatly  deteriorated. 
Reference  had  been  made  to  the  ancient 
law  upon  this  subject.  But  he  (Mr. 
Pryme)  was  surprised  to  hear  such  an 
argument  used  on  his  siHe  of  the  House. 
If  there  were  anything  in  the  argument 
drawn  from  antiquity,  why  not  carry  it 
out  to  its  full  extent,  and  why  was  it  not 
applied  to  the  reform  of  Parliament^  and 
to  municipal  reform?  Besides  which 
it  should  be  remembered,  property  was 
much  more  divided  now  than  it  was 
anciently.  The  present  state  of  the  law 
did  not  do  more  than  give  to  property  its 
just  preponderance,  for  would  it  be  reason- 
able that  small  occupiers  should  have 
more  weight  and  influence  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  parochial  funds  than  those 
large  owners  of  property  whose  interest 
in  the  parish  was  twenty  or  fifty  times  as 
great. 

Mr.  Ward  asked,  if,  before  the  present 
system  of  voting  was  established,  the 
effects  were  produced  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cambridge  anticipated  from 
its  repeal  ?  And  he  would  also  ask  if  that 
system  of  voting  had  not  everywhere  been 
the  constant  source  of  ill-feeling  and 
discontent.  If  so,  would  not  the  House 
support  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  in 
an  attempt  to  remedy  evils  which  all  must 
acknowledge,  and  which  all  must  be 
anxious  to  remove.  At  the  same  time  he 
(Mr.  Ward)  thought  that  if  the  Bill  inter- 
fered  with  the  working  of  the  Poor-law 
Bill,  it  would  have  a  bad  effect.  The 
present  system  of  parish  vestr^  voting  had 
given  to  the  great  landowners,  in  his 
opinion,  an  influence  which  without  it  they 
would  never  have  possessed,  and  whicn 
they  ought  not  to  have  :  it  had  produced 
many  abuses,  it  had  led  to  many  evils,  and 
he  should  tlierefore  vote  for  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  in  order  that  in  Com- 
mittee it  might  be  there  altered  so  as  to 
make  it  as  perfect  as  possible ;  but  he  did 
so  with  the  express  condition  that  in  Com- 
mittee he  should  be  at  liberty  to  oppose  it, 
so  far  as  it  would  affect  the  operation  of 
what  he  considered  a  valuable  Act. 

Mr.  Hardy  hoped  the  Bill   would  be 
idlowed  to  go  into  Committee^  becauso  he 


was  willing  to  go  so  far  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  as  to  correct  an 
anomaly  which  at  present  existed  in  parish 
vestry  voting,  viz. — that  the  practical 
effect  of  the  present  system  was  to  give 
twtnty  persons  more  power  than  100 
persons,  because  they  happened  to  possess 
more  property.  Now,  he  thought  that 
every  rate-payer  had  a  right  to  a  voice  in 
the  administration  of  affairs  which  con. 
cerned  his  own  inteiests.  And  in  his 
opinion  the  best  way  of  correcting  this 
anomaly  was  to  go  into  Committee  on  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  Member,  with  that  object. 
He  (Mr.  Hardy,)  thought  that  the  pro- 
perty ought  to  have  its  due  influence,  it 
ought  not  to  have  more  than  its  due 
influence;  and  it  did  in  his  judgment 
possess  an  undue  influence,  when  it  gave 
to  a  small  number  of  persons  in  a  parish  a 
greater  influence  than  the  majority  of 
parishioners  in  the  management  of  the 
parochial  affairs. 

Mr.Plumptre  would  vote  agaiust  the  Bill. 
Dr.  Bowring  considered  that  the  Bill  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  was  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  a  Bill  carrying 
out  the  principle  of  the  Reform  Act,  which 
was,  that  the  rights  of  individuals  were 
entitled  to  more  respect  than  the  rights  of 
property.  And  on  that  ground  alone  he 
should  vote  for  its  second  reading. 

Mr.  Philip  Howard  was  favourable  to 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  considered 
that  the  proper  course  would  be  to  bring 
the  measure  forward  next  Session  by 
moving  for  a  Committee  to  consider  what 
alterations  ou^ht  to  be  adopted  in  the 
present  system  of  voting  in  vestries. 

Mr.  Hawes  woiJd  support  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury.  As  to  the 
objection  that  it  would  tend  to  lessen  the 
influence  of  property,  he  considered  that 
the  passing  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment 
Bill  had  completely  cured  any  diflicuJty  of 
that  description. 

Mr.  Gmdburn  could  not  think  it  desi- 
rable that  those  who  paid  the  smallest 
amount  of  rates  should  have  the  greatest 
amount  of  influence  in  the  management  of 
the  parochial  funds.  He  knew  not  much 
about  the  metropolitan  districts,  but  in  the 
country  the  present  system  had  been  most 
beneficial,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  greatest 
influence  to  those  who  from  their  station^ 
&c.,  were  more  likely  to  possess  knowledge 
and  general  abilities  requisite  for  enabling 
them  to  exercise  that  influence  to  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  parish.  But  the 
Bill  proposed  by  the  hon. 
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Finsbury  would  give  to  men  possessing 
30/.  a  year  the  same  influence  as  those 
who  possessed  SOOL  or  3.000/.  per  annum. 
He  (Mr.  Goulburn)  did  not  think  that 
such  a  state  of  things  was  desirable^  and 
he  should  therefore  oppose  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Benett  said,  that  as  a  country  Gen- 
tleman, he  could,  from  long  experience, 
assert  that  no  practical  evil  resulted  from 
the  present  system  of  parish  vestry  voting. 
The  effect  of  the  Bill  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  would  be  to  place  in 
many  instances  the  whole  control  of  the 
funds  of  a  parish  at  the  disposal  of  ten 
or  twelve  labourers,  whose  influence  could 
be  purchased  for  ten  or  twelve  quarts  of  beer, 
and  who  would  be,  therefore,  easily  excited 
by  artful  and  designing  men  (of  whom 
there  were  always  enough  in  every  pa- 
rish), to  enter  into  any  hostile  combination 
against  the  great  landholders  of  the  parish. 
He  (Mr.  Benett)  need  not  point  out  the 
great  practical  evil  which  would  result 
from  such  a  state  of  things.  Let  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  legislate  for  his  own 
borough  if  he  pleased,  but  let  him  not 
interfere  with  country  parishes. 

Major  Beauclerk  was  surprised  at  the 
assertion  of  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just 
spoken,  that  those  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  who  resided  in  country 
parishes,  could  be  bought  for  quarts  of 
beer.  He  considered  that  such  an  asser- 
tion was  an  insult  to  the  humbler  classes 
inhabiting  the  rural  districts.  He  should 
vote  for  the  second  reading  and  going  into 
Committee  on  this  Bill,  because  he  believed 
the  present  system  of  voting  in  parish 
vestries  to  have  been  productive  of  the 
worst  effects  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Poiler  said,  his  knowledge  of  the 
operation  of  the  present  system  of  voting 
.  was  confined  to  large  towns,  it  was  true  ; 
but  he  must  say,  in  his  opinion,  it  had 
operated  most  injuriously.  In  Manchester 
it  had  produced  more  disputes  and  ill.wili 
among  the  inhabitants  than  almost  any 
other  subject.  He  should  support  the 
second  r^ing  of  this  Bill,  in  hopes  of 
remedying  the  evils  of  the  existing 
system. 

Mr.  Wakley  said,  he  had  passed  a  great 
part  of  his  life  in  rural  districts,  and  he 
nad  always  found  that  the  landed  interest 
endearoured  to  oppress  those  who  were 
poorer  than  themselves. 

The  Speaker  intimated  that  the  hon. 
Member  must  confine  himself  to  reply. 

Mr.  (yCmnell:  An  amendment  has 
been  pat ;  the  hon.  Member  may  speak  on 
tbat 
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Mr.  fVakley  continued.  He  would  ob- 
serve, that  in  London  (city)  the  Act  which 
went  by  the  name  of  Sturgcs  Bourne's  did 
not  apply,  nor  in  Southwark,  nor  in  Mary- 
le-bone,  where  a  system  of  open  voting  had 
been  introduced  four  years  ago.  If  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Home  Secretary,  was 
afraid  that  his  Bill  would  interfere  with 
the  working  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment 
Act,  he  would  make  no  objection  to  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  his  hon.  Friend,  the 
N^  ember  for  Middlesex ;  but  if  the  noble 
Lord  would  not  consent  to  the  measure 
with  the  alteration  proposed  he  should  cer- 
tainly press  his  motion  to  a  division. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original 
motion.  Ayes  42;  Noes  60: — Majority  18. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 
Aglionby,  H.  A.  Marsland,  H. 

Baines,  E.  Musgrave,  Sir  R. 

Barnard,  K  G.  O'Connell,  D. 

Beauclerk,  Major  O'Connell,  J. 

Bewes,  T.  Pechell,  Captain 

Bodkin,  J.  J.  Potter,  R. 

Bo  wring.  Dr.  Roche,  W. 

Brodie,  W.  B.  Rundle,  J, 

Butler,  hon.  P.  Smith,  B. 

Chalmers,  P.  Stuart,  H.  C. 

Collier,  J.  Thompson,  Colonel 

Crawford,  W.  S.  Tulk,  C.  A. 

Elphinstone,  H.  Turner,  W. 

Ewart,W.  Walker,  C.  A. 

1  on,  J.  Waller,  J. 

Gillon,  W.  D.  Warburton,  H. 

Gully,  J.  Ward,  H.G. 

Ilall,B.  Wilde,  Sergeant 

Hardy,  J.  Wood,  Alderman 

Harvey,  D.  W. 

Hawes,B.  '^^^^^^• 

Hector,  C.  J.  Wakley,  T. 

Lister,  £.  C.  Hume,  J. 

List  of  the  Noes. 


Agnew,  Sir  A. 
Alsager,  Captain 
Arbutbnot,  hon.  Hugh 
Balfour,  T. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Benett,  J. 
Calcraft,  J.  H. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chichester,  A. 
Chisholm,  A.  W. 
Cole,  Lord 
Cooper,  Edward  J. 
Cripps,  J. 
Curteis,  E.  B. 
Duncombe,  hon.  W. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Elley,  Sir  J. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Finch,  G. 
Forster,  C.  S. 
French,  F. 
G  Te,0. 
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Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Goulburn,  Sergeant 
Hay,  Sir  J. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Hayes,  Sir  E.  S, 
Heneage,  E, 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Hope,  J. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Johnstone,  J.  J.  H. 
Johnston,  A. 
Lee,  J.  L. 
Lees,  J.  F. 
Lennox,  Lord  G. 
Martin,  J. 
Morpeth,  Lord 
OXoghlen,  M. 
Palmerston,  Viscount 
Pelbam,  hon.  C.  A. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 

eulter,J^, 
oogle 
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Pryme,  G. 
Rae,  rt  hon.  Sir  W, 
Rickford,  W. 
Ross,  C. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Lord  C. 
Sharpe,  General 
Sheppard,  T. 
Spry,  Sirs.  T. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 


Townly,  R.  G. 
Tre?or,  hon.  A. 
Twiss,  U. 
Weyland,  Major 
Wigney,  L  N. 
Yorke,  E.  T. 


Pease,  J. 
Steuart,  R. 


Municipal  Corporations  (Scot- 
land).] Mr.  Gillon  presented  petitions 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Calton,  Glasgow, 
with  4,000  signatures,  praying  the  franchise 
might  be  extended  to  rate.payers ;  from  the 
working  classes  of  Leith  to  the  same  effect ; 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Inverary,  praying 
for  household  suffrage,  and  that  the  votes 
might  be  taken  by  ballot,  also  that  they 
might  be  removed  to  schedule  A,  &c.; 
from  the  magistrates  and  town  council  of 
Lanark,  praying  to  be  exempted  from  the 
maintenance  of  prisoners  after  conviction ; 
from  the  incorporation  of  bakers  in  Linlith- 
gow, praying  to  be  relieved  from  thirlage 
to  the  burgh  mills,  as  their  exclusive  pri- 
vileges were  about  to  be  abolished;  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Falkirk,  objecting  to 
the  Bill  altoffether,  and  praying  that,  if 
passed  into  a  law,  they  might  be  exempted 
from  its  operation. 

Mr.  Robert  Stewart  moved  that  the  Bill 
be  committed. 

Sir  William  Rae  said,  that  this  was  the 
first  time  that  a  5l,  qualification  had  been 
introduced  into  Scottish  municipal  elec- 
tions. 1 1  was  a  new  principle,  and  contrary 
to  the  Report  of  the  Burgh  Commissioners, 
who  thought  a  10/.  qualification  sufficient. 

Mr.  Gillon  said,  that  any  one  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  Scotland 
would  readily  acknowledge  the  great  bene, 
fits  which  that  country  had  received  from 
the  passing  of  the  Burgh  Reform  Act,  in 
1833,  and  that  country  owed  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  Ministers,  by  whom  it 
had  been  carried  through.  The  advantages 
from  that  measure  were  scarcely  inferior 
to  those  arising  from  the  Reform  Bill  itself, 
and  it  had  been,  besides,  the  precedent  for 
extending  similar  measures  to  England  and 
Ireland,  of  which  the  one  country  had 
already  reaped  the  benefits,  and  he  was 
convinced  tney  could  not  be  long  withheld 
from  the  other.  That  measure,  excellent 
as  it  was  in  principle,  had  been  passed 
without  a  minute  knowledge  of  various 
details  connected  with  the  burghs  of  Scot- 
land in  order  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  the 
yiciotts  Bystem  of  a^-electioa  which  there 


prevailed.  In  order  to  aci^uire  informa- 
tion on  these  points  a  Commission  had  be«a 
issued,  and  on  the  Report  of  that  Commis- 
sion the  present  Bill  was  principally  found- 
ed. He  believed  the  Bill  in  general  woud 
give  satisfaction  to  the  country,  thou|^ 
there  were  many  objections  to  its  details. 
He  thought  great  good  would  be  obtained 
by  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magis- 
trates over  the  Parliamentary  limits,  and 
thus  putting  an  end  to  opposing  jurisdic- 
tions. The  abolition  of  the  old  privileged 
incorporations  was  also  a  striking  advan- 
tage. On  the  subject  of  the  franchise,  he 
was  glad  to  see  the  10/.  principle  broken 
in  upon.  It  was  manifestly  quite  unsuited 
to  the  smaller  burghs;  he  wished  the 
framers  of  the  Bill  had  gone  a  little  further 
and  adopted  the  household  suffrage,  which 
had  been  accorded  last  year  to  the  burghs 
of  England.  It  would  be  his  duty  in  Com- 
mittee to  propose  a  clause  to  that  effect. 
He  would  be  anxious  to  see  the  alterations 
on  the  clauses  imposing  on  the  extended 
boundaries  the  burdens  of  the  old  royalties ; 
at  present  these  clauses  were  undoubtedly 
very  alarming.  He  begged  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  relieving  burghs  from  the 
expense  of  alimenting  prisoners  after  ooo- 
viction  for  crimes  committed  beyond  their 
jurisdiction.  He  would  not  go  more  into 
detail  at  present,  but  merely  say,  that  if 
his  hon.  Friend  wus  met  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit  on  both  sides,  a  Bill  might  be  framed 
which  would  be  productive  of  the  best 
results  to  the  burghs  of  Scotland. 

Dr.  Borvring  hoped,  that  time  would  be 
given  to  enaUe  the  people  of  Scotland  to 
consider  the  provisions  proposed  in  the  Bill. 
He  was  in  favour  of  the  5/.  franchise,  and 
wished  that  the  people  of  Scotland  should 
participate  in  municipal  government  as 
extensively  as  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  objected  to  the 
operation  of  the  5th  Clause  in  certain  cases 
— among  others  that  of  Dumfries  and  an 
adjoining  suburb,  which,  being  united  by 
the  Bill  to  Dumfries,  was  subjected  to  the 
heavy  taxation  consequent  on  the  improve- 
ments the  inhabitants  of  Dumfries  were 
anxious  to  promote  in  their  town. 

General  Sharpe  supported  the  view 
which  the  hon.  Membtr  for  Kirkcudbright 
took  of  the  operation  of  the  5th  Clause. 

Mr.  Wallace  was  in  favour  of  the  5L 
franchise,  and  if  he  could,  would  extend 
the  franchise  to  householders. 

Captain  Gordon  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kirkcudbright  as  to  the  e&ct 
of  the  5th  Chxm. 
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Mr.  Fox  Maule  approved  of  the  maimer 
in  which  hit  hoD.  Friend  took  up  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners^  and  of  the 
measure  he  had  founded  upon  it.  He  was 
not,  however,  disposed  to  agree  to  some  of 
his  amendmeots.  He  did  not  coincide 
with  him  as  to  the  propriety  of  extending 
the  power  or  sphere  of  taxation  to  the 
Parliamentary  boundaries.  If,  for  instance 
in  Perth,  that  power  were  to  be  extended, 
it  would  lead  to  great  inconvenience.  If 
taxes  were  to  be  imposed  to  the  extent  of 
these  boundaries,  the  Town  Councils  in 
return  should  convey  water,  and  confer 
other  advantages,  which  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  expense. 

The  Bill  went  through  the  Committee. 
House  resumed. 

Bbibbby  at  Elections.]]  The  House 
went  into  Committee  on  the  Bribery  at 
Elections  Bill,  several  clauses  of  which  were 
agreed  to.  Upon  the  8th  Clause  beiug 
proposed  that  declares  it  bribery  to  give 
any  money  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
electors  to  vote, 

Mr.  Hume  proposed  to  introduce,  after 
the  words  '*  any  money,"  the  words  "  or 
head-money."  His  object  was  merely  to 
prevent  any  money  being  given  as  a  bribe, 
and  that  object  he  thought  would  be 
effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  word 
**  head-money." 

Mr.  Hefiry  Graitan  would  have  no 
objection  that  the  suggestion  should  be 
adopted,  if  it  would  forward  the  object 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid- 
dlesex, of  preventing  any  money  from 
being  given  in  any  shape  as  a  bribe.  He 
(Mr.  Grattan)  had  heard  a  doctrine  that 
night  which,  if  professed  by  the  majority 
of  English  Members,  would  make  him 
very  anxious  to  leave  that  House  altogether. 
It  had  been  said  that  if  A  gave  10/.  for  a 
vote,  it  would  not  be  regarded  asbribery ; 
if  his  opponent  B  happened  to  give  51. 
Was  this  doctrine  professed  or  supported 
by  the  majority  of  English  Members  in 
tnat  House  ?  An  hon.  Member,  who  had 
found  fault  with  the  present  House  of 
Commons,  had  observed  that  it  put  him  in 
mind  of  ''the  low  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons.** Now,  in  reply  to  that  observation 
he  would  just  observe  that  this  ^*  low  Irish 
House  of  Commons**  had  passed  a  law 
most  strongly  condemnatory  of  bribery; 
and  it  would  be  well  if  their  conduct  in 
this  respect  were  followed  by  the  present 
Parliameot. 

Ux.  Hardy  thought  it  was  UDnecessftry 


to  specify  any  particular  gift,  such  as 
'* head-money,"  for  the  words  ''any  mo- 
ney "  were  sufficiently  comprehensive. 

Mr.  Hume  had  not  so  much  experience 
in  matters  of  the  kind  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bradford ;  but  if  he  could  feel  assured 
that  all  species  of  bribery  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  words  "any  money,"  he 
should  not  press  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Morgan  O  Connell  thought  the  words 
proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member 
for  Middlesex,  should  be  adopted,  in  order 
to  guard  against  cases  where  a  candidate 
might  be  hardy  enough  to  give  ''head- 
money." 

Mr.  Praed  observed  that  '*  head-money" 
had  been  considered  by  the  Judges  to  be 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Bribery 
Act,  upon  the  principle  that  it  was  not 
given  to  corrupt  the  voters.  There  was, 
however,  an  old  law  maxim  which  said, 
Expressio  minus  exclusio  ulierius ;  and  by 
the  introduction  of  the  word  head-money 
it  might  seem  that  other  classes  oi  pay- 
ments were  to  be  exempt  from  punishment. 
This  surely  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Morgan  J.  Q  Connell  said,  that 
head-money  was  corruption,  and  that  as 
such  it  ought  to  be  especially  and  sepa- 
rately mentioned. 

Mr.  Bernal:  The  hon.  Member  for  Yar- 
mouth could  not  surely  mean  by  what  he 
had  just  said,  to  assert  that  the  payment 
of  head-money  had  been  held  exempt  by 
law  from  the  imputation  of  corruption. 
There  certainly  were  some  old  decisions 
seeming  to  favour  that  view  of  the  case, 
but  they  were  founded  upon  the  plea  that 
such  monies  had  been  paid  to  compensate 
voters  for  loss  of  time.  No  such  excuse 
could  be  held  out  now,  for  the  Reform  Bill 
had  bhut  out  all  possibility  of  having  out- 
lying voters.  In  his  opinion  the  word 
•*  head  "  was  unnecessary,  for  he  thought 
it  certain  that  if  any  Committee  of  that 
House,  sitting  on  an  election  petition,  were 
convinced  that  a  sum  of  ^L  or  3/.  a  head 
had  been  paid  all  round  to  voters,  they 
would  at  once  iecide  that  such  was  a  gross 
act  of  bribery.  The  prohibition  of  the 
payment  of  any  money  at  all  would  of 
course  include  the  payment  of  head-money, 
and  the  amendment,  therefore,  was  unne* 
oesaary. 

Mr.  Wamm :  If  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bradford  meant  to  say  that  the  payment 
of  5LsL  head  to  every  voter  three  months 
after  an  election  had  taken  place,  even  in 
the  absence  <tf  all  prcmae  oo  the  part  of 
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the  person  who  paid  it,  was  not  an  act  of 
gross  bribery,  he  must  confess  himself 
much  mistaken  in  his  impression  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Hardy  was  replying  to  this  remark, 
when  the  Attorney- General  suddenly  walk- 
ed up  the  floor  from  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  where  the  verdict  had  just  been  de- 
delivered  in  the  action  brought  by  Mr. 
Norton  against  Lord  Melbourne.  The  hon. 
Member*8  observations  were  completely 
drowned  in  the  loud  and  continued  cheers 
which  greeted  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber's appearance. 

Mr.  Praed  then  said,  that  he  was  not 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject;  not 
having  had  occasion  to  make  researches  for 
his  own  defence,  or  in  the  crimination  of 
others.  He  trusted,  however,  that  the 
Committee  would  allow  him  to  say  a  few 
words  with  reference  to  a  matter  which 
was  personal  to  himself.  A  petition,  it 
might  be  remembered  by  moat  hon.  Mem- 
bers, had  been  presented  last  Session,  not 
against  him,  but  making  statements  with 
respect  to  the  borough  of  Yarmouth,  and 
praying  for  the  vote  by  ballot.  Though 
ne  knew  those  statements  to  be  wrong  at 
the  time,  he  refrained  from  contradicting 
them  as  legal  proceedings  were  in  progress 
then  on  the  subject.  In  the  evidence, 
however,  that  had  bien  elicited  there  was 
no  ground  for  any  charge  against  him  that 
did  not  equally  criminate  the  Whig  and 
Radical  Members  for  the  same  borough  for 
the  last  seventeen  years.  On  a  motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kilmarnock  for  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  witnesses,  he 
had  hoped  that  he  should  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  his  statement;  but 
unfortunately  for  him,  that  notice  was 
withdrawn.  The  hon.  Member  for  Hast- 
ings had  also  given  notice  of  a  motion  for 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  burgesses  of 
the  borough  of  Yarmouth,  which  was  also 
withdrawn,  so  that  again  he  lost  the  op- 
portunity of  making  his  statement.  The 
House  had  ordered  a  prosecution  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  public,  before  it  had 
heard  evidence,  and  the  parties  had  been 
put  to  an  onerous  and  grievous  expense ; 
the  witnesses  in  the  meanwhile  haa  been 
kept  in  the  pay  and  employment  of 
the  Whig  and  Radical  interest,  who  had 
caused  the  proceeding.  Now,  with  all 
their  disadvantages,  and  the  case  con- 
ducted by  his  Maje8ty*8  Attorney-General, 
it  was  blown  out  of  Court  amid  the  execra- 
tions of  the  jury,  the  execrations  of  the 
audience*  and  the  condemnation  of  the 
judge.    He  would  not,  therefore,  call  QoA 
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Almighty  to  witness,  as  some  hon.  Mem* 
her  might,  and  afterwards  find  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  a  grievous  lapse  of  recollec- 
tion ;  but  would  content  himself  by  stating 
that,  upon  his  honour  as  a  gentleman, 
there  was  not  one  of  those  statements  but 
was  gross,  abominably,  and  wickedly  false. 

Mr.  Wason  stated,  that  every  member 
of  the  Yarmouth  Committee  was  of  opinion 
that  every  allegation  of  the  petition  was 
proved.  The  chief  allegation  was  bribery, 
and  that  was  completely  proved. 

Mr.  Wakley  observed,  that  it  had  been 
said  that  it  was  not  bribery  if  there  was  no 
promise  or  expectancy  held  out.  Now  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  prove  expectancy 
in  many  cases.  He  thought  it  sufficient 
to  establish  the  fact,  and  infer  the  corrup- 
tion from  the  fact. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment: Ayes  61  ;  Noes  40— Majority  21. 

Another  division  was  had  on  the  question 
to  omit  the  words  of  the  clause,  "  hereafter 
disqualified,"  the  numbers  were  :  Ayes  41 ; 
Noes  32 — Majority  9. 

The  House  resumed.  Committee  to 
sit  again. 

H  o  US  e'^ofTo  R  D  S, 

Thursday,  June  23,  1836. 

MiNCTW.]  PedtioiM  Presented.  By  Uie  Duke  of  Lbixstsr, 
ttom  various  Places,  for  Abolition  of  Tithes  (Ireland). — 
By  several  Noblk  Lords,  from  various  Places,  in  favour 
of  their  Lordships'  Amendments  to  the  Irish  Municipal 
Corporations'  Bill.~By  the  Marquess  of  Laksdownm, 
ftom  Devises,  for  the  Corporation  Bill  (Ireland)  as  passed 
by  the  Commons.— By  the  Earl  of  Falmouth,  tttm 
certain  Architects,  Complaining  of  the  decision  of  the 
ComraissioDers  appointed  to  determine  a  plan  for  build- 
ing the  New  Hotues  of  Parliament. 

Counsel  for  Prisoners.]  Lord 
Lyndhurst  rose  to  move  the  second 
reading  of  ihe  Prisoners*  Counsel  Bill. 
This  Bill  had  heen  a  lung  time  before  the 
House;  and  as  no  member  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  intimated  au  intention  of 
moving  the  second  reading,  and  his  noble 
and  learned  Friends  in  that  House  were 
too  much  engaged  by  other  important 
business  to  do  so,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
make  this  motion.  Before  doing  so,  it 
might  not  be  amiss  to  trouble  their  Lord- 
ships with  a  very  brief  history  of  the  mea- 
sure. In  the  year  1834,  a  Bill  similar  in 
principle  to  the  present  passed  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  was  sent  up  to  that 
House,  where  it  was  read  a  first  time,  after 
which  no  further  proceedings  took  place. 
Last  year  the  Bill  was  again  renewed,  and 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
second  reading  without  a  division,  and 
came  up  to  that  House  and  w|i8  refecre4 
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to  a  Select  Committee.  It  was  so  late  in 
the  session,  however,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  Committee  to  make  any  satis- 
factory report,  and,  beyond  the  printing 
of  the  evidence  taken  before  them,  nothing 
was  done.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  Session,  this  Bill,  founded  upon 
the  principle  of  the  former  measures,  was 
again  introduced  into  the  other  House  of 
Parliament ;  a  Select  Committee  was  ap 
pointed,  and  they  reported  in  favour  of 
the  Bill ;  it  passed  the  other  House  by  a 
considerable  majority,  and  was  now  on 
their  Lordships'  table.  During  the  period 
to  which  he  had  adverted,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  direct- 
ed a  Commission,  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  some  time,  to  investigate  the 
state  of  the  criminal  law  in  this  kingdom, 
and  to  direct  their  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject. They  had  done  so,  they  had  taken 
evidence,  they  had  examined  all  the 
reports  on  the  subject,  and  bad  made  a 
most  elaborate  and  learned  report,  recom- 
mending that  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
should  be  adopted.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, and  with  this  sanction,  it  was 
that  the  measure  was  now  submitted  to 
their  Lordships.  The  6rst  thing  that 
struck  any  one  who  considered  the  subject 
was  the  strange  inconsistency  that  per- 
vaded the  English  law  in  this  respect. 
A  person  litigating  any  right  of  property, 
however  small,  was  allowed  the  assistance 
of  counsel;  but  in  a  case  affecting  his 
character,  his  liberty,  perhaps  even  his 
life,  he  was  by  the  present  state  of  the  law 
deprived  of  that  assistance.  This  was  at 
first  view  not  only  a  most  inconsistent, 
but  if  he  might  apply  so  strong  an  expres- 
sion to  the  Enghsh  law^  a  most  absurd 
regulation.  Again,  in  cases  of  crimes  of 
the  deepest  dye,  which  were  visited  with 
the  severest  of  all  punishments — he  meant 
those  which  came  under  the  denomination 
of  high  treason — prisoners  were  allowed 
the  benefit  of  counsel ;  and  in  the  lowest 
grade  of  cases,  which  came  under  the 
head  of  misdemeanour,  they  were  allowed 
the  same  assistance.  Thus  the  two  ex- 
tremes were  put  on  the  same  fooling  ; 
wliile  in  the  intermediate  cases  of  felony, 
the  prisoner  was  wholly  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  counsel.  Very  extraordinary 
consequences  resulted  from  this  state  of 
the  law.  There  were  offences  connected 
with  coining,  which  upon  the  first  com- 
mission, were  simply  misdemeanours,  but 
whichy  when  repeated^  became  felonies. 


A  man  put  upon  his  trial  for  the  first 
would  have  the  full  benefit  of  counsel; 
were  he  indicted  for  a  second  offence,  the 
same  witnesses  wouldbeexamined, precisely 
the  same  description  of  evidence  would  be 
gone  through,  and  his  counsel  would  only 
be  allowed  to  put  questions  to  the  witnesses, 
and  to  argue  points  of  law;  he  would 
have  no  right  to  address  a  single  word  to 
the  jury.  Again,  in  a  case  of  extreme 
violence  upon  a  female.  This  would  be  a 
case  of  felony,  and  the  prisoner's  counsel 
would  have  no  right  to  conduct  the 
defence  or  address  the  jury.  If,  however, 
the  prisoner  was  acquitted  because  the 
ofiTence  was  not  completely  established, 
and  another  indictment  was  preferred 
against  him  for  an  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  the  ofience,  the  same  witnesses 
would  be  examined,  the  same  facts  gone 
through,  and  the  counsel  would  be  at 
liberty  to  conduct  the  defence,  and  to 
address  the  jury.  Surely  these  were  in- 
congruities and  absurdities  that  ought  to 
be  removed,  unless  some  good  cause  were 
shown  for  the  continuance  of  the  present 
system.  He  should  be  enabled  to  show 
their  Lordships  that  these  were  remnants 
of  a  barbarous  code  of  laws  relating  to 
felons,  which  had  been  all  got  rid  of  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  anomaly  which 
it  was  the  object  of  the  Bill  to  remove. 
.  Formerly,  in  cases  of  felony,  the  counsel 
were  not  allowed  to  cross-examine  the 
witnesses,  or  to  suggest  objections  on 
points  of  law.  The  unhappy  and  ignorant 
prisoner  at  the  bar  had  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting a  legal  objection,  but  he  must  do 
so  of  himself,  without  any  consultation 
with  counsel ;  it  was  taken  into  consider* 
ation  by 'the  judge,  and  if  he  thought  fit, 
the  question  was  argued  by  counsel  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  In  cases  of 
felony,  no  witnesses  were  examined  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner  until  Queen  Mary  sent 
down  directions  to  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  take  evi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  accused.  The 
law,  however,  remained  imperfect,  because, 
though  witnesses  were  examined,  they 
were  not  examined  upon  oath.  Lawyers 
were  sometimes  very  astute  at  finding  out 
reasons  to  support  every  existing  institu- 
tion, and  they  assigned  a  very  singular 
reason  for  this  practice.  They  said  that 
it  originated  in  lenity  towards  the  pri- 
soner, because  the  witness,  not  being 
bound  by  an  oath,  would  speak  largely 
and  beneficially  for  him.     This  was  rather 
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a  singular  doctiDe,  the  object  of  a  court 
of  justice  being  to  elicit  the  truth  ;  but 
let  their  Lordships  mark  its  practical  effect 
as  exhibited  in  numerous  instances  in  the 
**  State  Trials."  The  moment  the  judge 
began  to  sum  up  the  evidence  to  the  jury, 
and  to  contrast  the  evidence  for  the  pro- 
secution with  that  given  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoner,  he  always  took  care  to  in- 
form the  jury  that,  in  estimating  the  degree 
of  weight  which  was  to  be  attached  to  the 
testimony  on  each  side,  they  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  important  fact  that  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  ex- 
amined on  oath,  while  those  for  the 
defence  were  free  from  that  obligation. 
He  could  state  to  their  Lordships,  that 
the  opinion  of  the  legal  profession  was 
daily  growing  more  and  more  favourable 
to  the  measure  he  now  proposed.  Some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  it  was  strongly 
against  the  change,  but  from  all  the  in- 
quiries he  had  made,  he  could  undertake 
to  say  that  a  great  majority  of  the  profes- 
sion were  now  decidedly  favourable  to 
the  principle  he  contended  for.  To  con- 
firm this  statement  he  need  only  refer 
their  Lordships  to  certain  passages  in  the 
Commissioners'  Report.  1 1  appeared  that 
the  current  of  ancient  authority  was 
strongly  in  farour  of  the  change.  The 
first  authority  was  that  of  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  a  man  who,  from  his  consi- 
derate and  cautious  mind,  was  well  worthy 
to  give  an  opinion.  Sir  William  Black- 
stone  said,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  in 
cases  of  felony  there  could  be  no  reason 
why  the  defence  of  the  prisoner  should 
not  be  intrusted  to  counsel,  as  well  as  in 
cases  of  misdemeanour.  The  next  autho- 
rity was  that  of  Lord  Coke,  who  stated 
very  shortly  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
ground  of  the  rule  by  which  counsel  were 
disallowed  in  cases  of  felony.  **  No 
counsel  (said  Lord  Coke)  is  allowed  in 
cases  of  felony,  because  the  evidence 
ought  to  be  so  clear  that  it  cannot  be 
contradicted."  And  this  passage  of  Lord 
Coke's  was  adopted  by  Lord  Nottingham, 
on  the  trial  of  Lord  Cornwallis  for  the 
murder  of  Robert  Carr.  He  said,  when 
acting  as  Lord  Hi^h  Steward  on  that  trial, 
**  No  other  good  reason  can  be  given  why 
the  law  refuseth  to  allow  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  counsel  on  matters  of  fact,  in  the 
result  of  which  his  life  may  be  concerned, 
but  only  this,  because  the  evidence  by 
which  he  is  condemned  ought  to  be  so 
very  evident,  and  SQ  plain,  that  all  the 


counsel  in  the  world  should  not  be  able 
to  answer  it."  The  premises  of  this  argu- 
ment appeared  to  him  entirely  to  fail. 
He  knew  that  in  a  great  many  cases  in 
which  he  had  himself  been  concerned  as 
counsel,  or  had  been  sitting  as  judge,  the 
evidence  had  been  of  so  extensive  and  so 
complicated  a  character,  directed  against 
the  life  of  man,  that  it  was  ridiculous  and 
absurd  to  state  that  it  could  not  be  con- 
tradicted ;  and  that  the  observations  of 
counsel  upon  it  might  not  have  been  of 
the  greatest  service,  not  only  as  far  as  the 
conclusion  of  the  jury,  and  the  interests 
of  the  prisoner^  and  the  enlightenment  of 
the  mind  of  the  judges  was  concerned. 
If  their  Lordships,  then,  were  satisfied  that 
the  premises  on  which  the  reasoning  of 
those  learned  persons  was  founded,  failed, 
and  those  premises  being  stated  was  the 
only  good  reason,  and  that  turning  out  to 
be  no  reason  at  all,  then  he  had  Lord 
Coke  and  Lord  Nottingham  as  authori- 
ties in  his  favour.  But  this  was  not  all. 
The  current  of  authorities  set  most 
strongly  in  his  favour  upon  this  subject. 
He  could  quote  the  authority  of  Whitlock, 
who  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Great  Seal,  and  also  of  Judge  Jefferies, 
as  being  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  this 
Bill.  On  the  other  side,  there  was  cer- 
tainly the  respected  and  revered  name  of 
Sir  Michael  Foster ;  but  he  did  not  ex- 
press himself  very  strongly  upon  the 
subject.  His  observation  was  this: — **  I 
am  far  from  disputing  the  propriety  of 
this  rule.  In  all  these  cases  we  must  be 
guided  by  a  balance  of  evils  and  incon- 
veniences." He  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  ad- 
mitted the  authority  and  even  the  doubts 
of  that  Learned  Jud^e  to  be  entitled  to 
great  attention ;  and  it  was  in  consequence 
partly  of  those  doubts,  and  in  conse- 
quence, after  an  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject of  what  occurred  to  him  would  be  the 
evil  and  inconvenience  of  departing  from 
the  present  system,  that  he  formerly  op- 
posed a  Bill  similar  to  the  present  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  He  had 
reason  since  to  observe  the  progress  of 
opinion  upon  this  subject,  and  to  make 
inquiry  respecting  it  while  he  was  at  the 
bar,  and  since  he  had  been  on  the  bench, 
to  see  the  working  of  the  system  ;  and  the 
result  had  been,  that  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  evils  and  inconveniences  of  allowing 
counsel  to  prisoners  had  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, and  that  being  exaggerated,  he 
thought  they  ought  not  to  be  Mt  in  cqm- 
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petition  with  that  which  the  obvious  jus- 
tice of  the  case  appeared  to  require.  It 
was  said  that  the  prisoner  might  himself 
address  the  jury ;  and  a  lawyer  of  con- 
siderable eminence,  Mr.  Sergeant  Haw- 
kins, had  said,  that  an  address  by  the  ac- 
cuser was  likely  to  be  attended  with  a  more 
beneficial  effect  than  when  made  by  coun- 
sel. With  all  submission  to  that  authority, 
this  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  mere  mockery. 
How  few  persons  were  there,  even  of  edu- 
cation, who  were  accustomed  to  public 
speaking  ;  and  even  if  they  were,  how  few 
were  there  who,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  being  called  upon  to  exercise  that 
power  or  gift  with  reference  to  a  subject  of 
this  kind,  could  go  into  an  examination  of 
a  complicated  case,  and  point  out  the  im- 
probabilities and  inconsistences  of  the  evi- 
dence, so  as  to  do  justice  to  himself.  That 
observation  appliedf  to  persons  of  educa- 
tion ;  but  how  few  persons  of  education 
were  there  put  upon  their  trial  for  felony. 
The  great  mass  of  persons  who  were  thus 
circumstanced  were  the  uninformed  and 
uninstructed,  and  when  their  Lordships 
took  into  consideration  the  condition  of 
such  persons,  the  novelty  of  their  situation, 
and  the  anxiety  of  mind  which  it  must 
create,  and  looked  at  the  fatal  conse- 
quences which  might  result  to  them  from 
a  mere  slip  or  phrase  of  speech,  how  absurd 
and  extravagant  was  it  to  say  that  it  was 
better  for  the  party  accused  to  defend  him- 
self, and  that  he  would  do  it  with  more 
effect  than  if  his  defence  were  conducted 
by  counsel.  But  he  begged  their  Lordships 
to  look  at  the  injustice  and  partiality  of  the 
principle.  You  allow  counsel  for  the  pro- 
secution to  address  the  jury  upon  matters 
of  fact ;  but  you  won't  allow  the  party  ac- 
cused to  do  so.  Could  any  injustice  be 
greater  than  that  ?  What  was  the  answer 
to  this?  Why  it  was  said  that  the  speech 
made  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
was  of  infinite  importance  to  justice  being 
done  between  the  parties ;  it  detailed  the 
facts  in  a  cold  and  unimpressive  manner 
merely  in  order  to  introduce  the  evidence, 
and  that  it  was  beneficial  even  to  the  party 
accused.  If  that  were  so  now,  it  was  not 
so  formerly ;  and  he  believed  the  alteration 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  system  had 
arisen  mainly  from  the  discussions  to  which 
this  Bill  had  originally  given  rise  when  in- 
troduced in  1825.  But  what  was  the  kind 
of  speech  which  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
made  in  cases  of  this  description?  One 
likely  to  have  the  most  fatal  effect  against 


the  accused.  He  would  take  the  case  of 
a  party  indicted  for  a  capital  offence,  where 
the  case  depended  upon  a  great  mass  of 
circumstantial  evidence.  What  was  the 
kind  of  speech  likely  to  have  the  most  fatal 
effect  ?  It  would  be  the  speech  of  an  in- 
genious counsel,  who  would  collect  all  the 
little  facts  of  the  case,  and  arrange  them 
in  such  order  and  manner,  interspersing 
them  with  occasional  observations,  as  to 
lead  the  minds  of  the  jury  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  accused  was  guilty  of  the  offence 
with  which  he  stood  charged.  Such  a 
speech  as  he  had  described,  introduced  as 
it  would  be  with  the  expression  of  great 
mercy  towards  the  prisoner,  and  of  a  hope 
that  he  would  be  able  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  toils  in  which  he  had  entangled 
himself,  was  likely  to  produce  a  much  more 
powerful  effect  on  the  jury,  unfavourable 
to  the  prisoner,  than  any  speech  delivered 
with  zeal  and  passion,  which,  by  creating 
a  revolting  impression,  would  be  likely  to 
produce  no  eflfect  at  all  in  his  favour.  But 
this  was  precisely  the  description  of  speech 
which  counsel  now,  under  the  restrictions 
they  were  supposed  to  be  subjected  to,  ad- 
dressed to  the  jury  in  that  class  of  cases. 
It  was  monstrous  to  say  that  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  should  be  entitled  to 
make  observations  in  order  to  show  the 
coherence  of  the  several  parts  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  that  the  prisoner  should  not 
have  counsel  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 
the  inconsistencies,  contradictions,  and 
improbabilities  of  the  evidence  directed 
against  him.  It  was  quite  impossible,  if 
the  object  were  to  administer  justice,  that 
reasonable  men  could  sanction  a  system  so 
partial.  But  there  was  another  consider- 
ation of  importance—  what  did  the  expe- 
rience of  the  world  say  as  to  this?  What  was 
the  practice  of  the  other  countries  in  civi- 
lised Europe  ?  We  boasted  of  the  tender, 
ness  of  our  laws,  at  least  of  the  admini- 
stration of  them.  We  thought  that  we 
stood,  in  that  respect,  above  all  the  civil- 
ised nations  of  Europe.  But  there  was  not 
a  country  in  Europe  where  a  party  accused 
had  not  a  right  to  defend  himself  by  coun- 
sel, both  upon  matters  of  fact  and  law, 
except  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland.  In 
Scotland  that  was  the  practice.  Were  their 
Lordships  justified,  then,  in  permitting  it  in 
one  part  of  the  country,  and  denying  it  in 
another  ?  What  were  the  grounds  for  that 
distinction  ?  It  was  said  that  the  law  was 
different,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the 
difference  of  the  law  upon  which  they  could 
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bidld  ft  rtaion  why  a  fjstem  tbould  exist 
ID  the  Dortbern  part  of  the  island,  and 
shoold  not  exist  in  the  southern  part  of  it. 
What  also  was  the  case  in  the  British  co- 
lonies, where  the  criminal  law  of  En|;land 
prevailed.  Mr.  Dwarris  told  them,  m  his 
Report,  that  it  was  the  practice  to  allow 
prisoners  to  defend  themselves  by  counsel 
upon  qoestions  of  fact  as  well  as  law,  and 
that  no  inconvenience  resnlted  from  it. 
In  the  United  States,  likewise,  where  the 
common  law  of  England  was  the  law  of  the 
coontry,  it  had  long  been  the  practice  to 
allow  counsel  to  prisoners,  and  no  incon- 
venience or  complaint  bad  resulted  from  it ; 
nor  was  it  followed  by  the  existence  of 
those  evils  which  it  was  supposed  would 
result  from  the  practice  if  it  were  adopted 
in  this  country.  Then  what  was  another 
objection  ?  It  was  one  which  no  person 
would  venture  to  state  openly,  and  yet  it 
operated  very  powerfully  against  this  Bill. 
It  was  one  which  was  hinted  at,  but  whi';h 
DO  one  would  avow — it  was  an  objection 
of  time.  It  was  said  that  it  would  extend 
the  duration  of  the  assizes  and  sessions  be- 
yond measure,  and  entail  great  expense 
upon  the  country.  But  this  was  stated  al- 
ways with  a  protest  by  those  who  used  it, 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  rest  their  case 
upon  the  argument  of  time.  And  justly 
so,  because  if  their  Lordships  were  satis- 
fied, that  in  a  matter  which  might  result 
in  the  forfeiture  of  a  man's  life,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  the  ends  of  justice  that  further 
time  should  be  allowed,  he  was  confident 
that  their  Lordships  would  not  say  that 
they  would  not  allow  that  time,  because  it 
was  inconvenient,  and  would  be  attended 
with  expense.  They  would  not,  upon  such 
grounds,  deprive  a  party  of  that  full  and 
fair  trial  which  they  in  their  judgments 
and  consciences  felt  to  be  necessary  for  a 
due  investigation  of  the  truth.  But  then 
another  objection  which  he  believed  was 
nearly  obsolete,  was  this,  that  the  judge 
was  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  But  he  was 
not  the  advocate  of  the  prisoner.  That 
was  not  his  situation  ;  and  if  it  were,  he 
had  nomeansof  discharging  his  duty.  He 
had  no  opportunity  of  intercourse  with  the 
prisoner;  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  facts 
which  could  be  communicated  by  the  party 
accused.  What  was  the  meaning  then  of 
the  expression,  *'  the  judge  is  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  ?  "  It  meant,  that  he  would 
take  care  to  see  the  law  duly  administered 
•^that  evidence  should  not  be  admitted 
which  ought  not  to  be  so— and  that  he 


would  see  that  the  trial  was  regolariy, 
fairly,  properly,  and  impartially  coodocted. 
The  expression  could  not  have  aoy  other 
meaning.  But  another  great  argQB>eDt  was 
this — that  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
system  would  change  the  tone,  temper,  and 
character  of  our  judicial  proceedings  in 
criminal  matters.  It  was  said,  that  nnder 
the  present  system  everything  was  con- 
ducted orderly  and  quietly ;  that  there  was 
no  zeal,  no  passion  embarked  in  the  case ; 
that  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
secution were  temperately  examined,  and 
the  witnesses  for  the  defence  patiently  and 
impartially  heard ;  that  the  judge  dissected 
the  whole  of  the  evidence,  and  then  im- 
partially submitted  it  to  the  consideration 
of  the  jury.  He  admitted  all  that*  He 
admitted  aJso,  that  in  some  degree  some- 
thing like  warmth  and  zeal  would  make 
its  appearance  in  the  courts  of  criminal 
justice,  were  counsel  on  the  one  side  and 
on  the  other  permitted  to  argue  a  criminal 
case.  But  he  still  believed  that  the  evils 
in  this  respect  were  greatly  exaggerated. 
And  he  would  tell  their  Lordships  why  he 
said  so.  The  most  important  and  excit* 
ing  cases  were  very  often  misdemeanours 
involving  matters  of  grave  accusation,  and 
in  which  parties  contended  one  against 
the  other  much  more  than  they  could  be 
supposed  to  do  in  cases  of  prosecution  for 
felony  ;  and  yet  in  cases  of  misdemeanour 
counsel  were  allowed.  In  the  CJourt  of 
King's  Bench  he  had  heard  many  misde- 
meanours tried  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  also  at  the  as- 
sizes, and  yet  he  never  found  that  there 
was  any  want  of  order,  or  decorum,  or  of 
that  degree  of  tranquillity  which  should 
always  prevail  in  the  court  of  justice,  and 
which  was  necessary  to  enable  the  parties 
called  upon  to  decide  the  case  to  come  to 
a  correct  judgment.  In  those  cases  he 
had  heard  some  most  animated  speeches 
addressed  by  counsel  to  the  jury,  who  sat 
as  calm  spectators  all  the  while,  the  Judge 
also  being  equally  calm,  both  parties  feel- 
ing that  the  decision  to  be  arrived  at  must 
be  formed  upon  the  facts  presented  to 
them.  Again,  it  was  a  great  circumstance 
in  an  argument  of  this  kind  that  the  ob- 
jections made  were  merely  speculative. 
Let  them  look  at  what  was  the  practical 
cesult  of  the  principle  for  which  he  was 
contending.  Did  they  find  that  in  Scot- 
land the  courts  of  criminal  judicature  were 
not  capable  of  investigating  the  facts, 
because  counsel  on  each  side  made  ani- 
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mated  speeches  ?  The  evidence  led  to  a 
contrary  conclusion.  Tiie  Lord  Advocate 
stated,  that  from  experience  he  was  satis- 
fied if  counsel  had  not  been  allowed  to 
address  the  jury  in  many  instances  ^reat 
injustice  would  have  been  done.  There 
was  another  point,  and  which  after  all  was 
the  principal  point  to  be  attended  to, 
namely,  the  best  mode  of  inveitigating 
the  truth  ?  It  was  said  that  an  argument 
between  counsel  would  not  assist  the  in- 
vestigation ;  ihat  it  would  embarrass  it, 
and  render  it  more  difficult,  because  pas- 
sion would  be  substituted  for  cool  and  calm 
inquiry.  He  had  considered  that  par- 
ticular objection,  but  what  was  the  fact? 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  was  of  no 
consequence  whether  counsel  had  the 
privilege  or  not.  The  facts  would  be  so 
clear  that  it  would  be  quite  unnecessaiy 
to  make  any  observations  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  But  there  was  a  class  of 
cases  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  which 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  men  were  involved. 
Take  the  case,  for  instance^  of  murder  de- 
pending upon  circumstantial  evidence. 
There  was  not  a  case  of  that  kind  in  which 
any  man  could  say  it  was  not  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  ends  of  justice  that 
counsel  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
making  observations  on  the  evidence. 
What  was  the  course  of  a  trial  in  a  case 
of  that  description  ?  Witnesses  were  ex- 
amined from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
till  late  at  night ;  the  Judge  took  down 
the  evidence,  and  the  instant  that  was 
concluded,  he  summed  up  to  the  jury, 
commenting  on  the  evidence  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. If  there  were  a  plurality  of  pri- 
soners, the  Judge^pointed  out  the  evidence 
which  applied  to  each  prisoner — reconcil- 
ing apparent  contradictions,  or  exposing 
real  contradictions — showing  the  proba- 
bilities or  improbabilities  of  the  statements 
of  the  different  witnesses,  and  contrasting 
the  evidence  of  one  witness  with  that  of 
another.  There  was  no  individual  (and 
he  had  sat  in  the  situation  himself),  there 
was  no  judge  who  could  say  at  the  close 
of  such  a  case  that  he  was  quite  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  he  had  executed 
his  duty.  It  was  impossible  for  him  not 
to  be  guilty  of  some  omission,  either  as  to 
the  facts,  or  as  to  the  making  of  some  im- 
portant observation  which  might  have 
been  suggested  to  him  if  counsel  had  been 
allowed  to  address  the  jury.  The  counsel, 
through  the  attorney,  communicated  with 
the  prisoner,  and  all  the  circumstances 
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were  made  known  to  him  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  witnesses,  and  as  to  the  pri- 
soner's own  position.  These  were  the 
clues  by  which  counsel  were  enabled  to 
wander  through  that  which  was  very  often 
a  labyrinth  to  a  person  who  bad  not  known 
anything  of  the  case  before.  Could  any 
one  say  that  a  counsel,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, was  not  in  a  situation  to  make 
observations  of  importance,  not  only  to  the 
prisoner  and  the  jury,  but  of  infinite  im- 
portance for  guiding  the  mind  and  assist- 
ing the  observations  of  the  judge.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  their  Lordships  had 
only  to  look  at  that  class  of  cases  to  be 
convinced  that  the  assistance  of  counsel 
was  essential  to  the  due  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  full  investigation  of  truth. 
There  was  one  more  observation  which  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  make.  It  was  said 
that  the  judge  was  now  considered  6ounsel 
for  the  prisoner ;  but  if  a  speech  should  be 
allowed  to  be  made  by  a  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  the  judge  would  be  compelled  to 
reply  upon  that  speech,  and  would  thus 
appear  to  take  part  against  the  prisoner. 
He  denied  that  conclusion.  The  judge 
stood  high  and  independent,  and  was  look- 
ed up  to  by  the  jury.  They  had  a  reliance 
on  his  wisdom  and  experience;  and  above 
all  they  had  a  reliance  on  his  impartiality. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  the  judge  to  em- 
bark with  zeal  in  the  case.  If  he  dealt 
in  a  mild  manner  with  the  sophistries  of 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  felt  it 
necessary  to  expose  his  inconsistencies  in 
argument,  and  to  correct  his  errors  as  to 
facts,  by  drawing  the  attention  of  the  jury 
to  his  notes  of  the  trial,  that  would  be 
abundantly  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
justice.  What  did  experience  teach  on 
these  points  ?  In  trials  for  misdemeanours 
the  judge  was  placed  precisely  in  the  same 
situation  ;  but  they  did  not  find  such  a 
consequence  result.  He  appeared  as  an 
arbitrator  and  a  mediator,  acting  evenly 
between  the  parties ;  presenting  the  case 
fairly  and  impartially  to  the  consideration 
of  (he  jury.  He  had  no  apprehension  of 
tl)at  result  which  had  always  been  insisted 
upon  in  the  discussion  of  this  question. 
He  had  felt  it  necessary  to  trouble  their 
Lordships  at  greater  length  than  he  could 
have  wished,  from  the  peculiar  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed  ;  he  having  in  the 
year  1826  taken  another  view  of  this  ques- 
tion. But  he  was  satisfied  that  his  foimer 
conclusions  as  to  (he  evils  and  inconveni- 
encies  that  would  aris^ji^na^  J^p^proposed 
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cbang:e,  were  exaggerations  ;  and  be  was 
now  persuaded  that  those  evils  would  be 
or  no  grcHt  mag^nitudc,  and  would  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  that  great  rule  of 
justice  on  which  the  change  was  founded 
— impartiahty.  The  conclusion  then  to 
which  he  had  come  upon  this  question  was^ 
that  the  present  system  was  a  remnant  of 
a  barbarous  practice ;  that  the  continuance 
of  it  was  against  the  great  current  of  autho- 
rities ;  that  if  they  continued  it  they  would 
act  partially  beween  the  accuser  and  the 
accused  ;  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  all  civilised  countries;  and  in  the 
last  place — which  perhaps  was  the  most 
important  consideration — an  alteration  was 
required,  because  it  was  essential  to  the 
due  investigation  of  truth  in  the  most  im- 
portant cases  that  could  come  before  a 
court  of  criminal  justice. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  adverted  to  the  ob- 
jection that  the  proposed  change  would 
necessarily  involve  the  consumption  of 
much  longer  time  in  criminal  trials  than 
was  required  at  present.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  change  would  greatly  pro- 
tract such  trials.  He  understood  that  one 
week  was  occupied  in  Scotland  in  the  trial 
of  forty  criminals.  He  had  at  one  assizes 
to  try  240.  Now  in  what  time  could  those 
trials  have  been  concluded,  if  counsel  had 
to  address  the  jury  for  the  prisoner  in  each 
case  ?  He  did  not,  however,  urge  this  as 
a  permanent  objection  to  the  Bill,  but  he 
did  not  think  that  the  country  was  yet 
ripe  for  such  a  measure.  If  it  were  to  be 
adopted,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a 
large  addition  to  the  present  number  of 
the  judges.  Three  would  be  necessary  to 
preside  in  some  counties  and  four  in  others, 
and  twelve  at  least  would  be  required  to 
try  the  prisoners  in  London.  This,  of 
course,  would  entail  a  very  considerable 
expense  on  the  country;  but  he  did  not 
rest  on  that,  for  he  thought  that  no  ex- 
pense of  time  or  money  could  be  considered 
too  large,  if  it  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
about  an  improved  system  in  the  admin- 
istrntion  of  justice,  or  afforded  greater 
protection  to  the  innocent  man  than  he 
enjoyed  at  present.  He  himself  did  not 
object  to  the  principle  of  employing  coun- 
sel to  address  the  jury  for  prisoners  ac- 
cused of  felony;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
not  heard  any  argument  against  that  pro- 
position which  might  not  with  equal  force 
be  applied  against  the  employment  of 
counsel  in  any  case.  For  his  own  part, 
when  presiding  as  a  judge,  he  had  often 


wished  tohare  the  aid  of  the  opinion  of  coud^ 
sel  on  the  case  before  summing  it  up  to  the 
jury.  It  was  not  always  possible  for  a  judge, 
who  was  occupied  in  hearing  a  case 
for  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  hours  to  be 
able  m  his  summing-up  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  every  minute  point  of  the  case,  so 
astobringthem  fullybeforethejury  as  they 
bore  for  or  against  the  accused.  He  re- 
membered a  case  which  was  tried  before 
him  at  Leicester,  and  which  he  believed 
was  in  the  recollection  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friends  (Lords  Denman  and  Lynd- 
hurst).  In  that  case  a  man  was  charged 
with  having  committed  a  murder  at  Mel- 
ton Mowbray,  which  it  was  alleged,  he 
had  come  from  Barnsley,  in  Yorkshire,  to 
commit.  Amongst  other  circumstances, 
there  was  the  evidence  of  a  woman,  who 
proved  that  the  prisoner  had  lef^  Barnsley 
on  a  particular  day,  at  such  an  hour  as 
would  give  him  just  time  to  be  at  Melton 
Mowbray  at  the  time  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted. That,  of  course,  was  not  the  only 
circumstance  in  the  case ;  but,  connected 
with  others,  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  an  im- 
portant link  and  made  an  impression  on 
his  mind.  The  man  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  death.  He  (Lord  Wynford) 
had  just  retired  to  his  chamber,  when  the 
attorney  for  the  prisoner  came  to  him,  and 
informed  him  that  the  old  woman  who  had 
deposed  to  the  prisoner's  leaving  Barnsley, 
was  right  as  to  the  day  but  had  mistaken 
the  week.  In  proof  of  this,  the  books  of 
his  employers  were  afterwards  produced 
which  showed  that  the  prisoner  was  at  his 
work  at  Barnsley  on  the  day  which  the 
woman  had  described  as  that  of  his  leaving. 
Under  those  circumstances,  all  he  could 
do  was  to  respite  the  prisoner,  and  recom- 
mend him  to  his  Majesty  for  an  uncon- 
ditional pardon.  Now,  that  was  a  case  in 
which  the  aid  of  counsel  would  have  been 
of  great  importance  in  addressing  the 
jury  for  a  prisoner,  and  cases  in  many 
respects  similar  were  of^ frequent  occur- 
rence. In  the  evidence  to  which  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  referred,  there 
was  a  very  extraordinary  fact  stated, 
namely,  that  during  the  shrievalty  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Wilde,  no  less 
than  five  persons  were  saved  from  being 
executed  upon  their  several  convictions  by 
that  gentleman,  whose  active  researches 
proved  that  they  were  innocent  of  the 
crimes  of  which  they  had  been  found  guilty. 
And  could  it  be  said,  that  justice  was  done, 
when  in  the  course  of  one  year  five  innocent 
persons  were  condemned  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
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don  alone?  He  therefore,  forone,  was  ofopin- 
ion  y  that  a  full  defence  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  he  made  by  counsel ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  must  say,  that  additional  means  for  ad- 
ministering justice  ought  at  once  to  be  re- 
sorted to.     His  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
however,  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  the 
present  was  a  very  good  time  to  commence 
the  experiment,  and  perhaps  it  was,  for 
the  calendars  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try were,  he  was  happy  to  say,  extremely 
light.     Nevertheless  he  should  have  been 
very  glad  that  additional  Judges  had  been 
appointed,  and  still  more  glad  if  the  other 
House  of  Legislature  would  consent  to  pro- 
vide money  to  enable  poor  prisoners  to 
employ  and  have  Counsel  for  their  defence. 
Lord  Denmnn  said,  it  must    be   quite 
clear  to  their  Lordships  that  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  merely  been  arguing  in 
favour  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill ;  every 
part  of  which  would  be  subject  to  exami- 
nation in  Committee,  provided  that  prin- 
ciple was  adopted  by  their  Lordships.    He 
was  anxious  to  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  offering  his  humble  thanks  to  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  for  the  very  able  and 
completely  satisfactory  manner  in  which 
he  had   argued   this  important  question. 
He  agreed  also  with  his  second  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  that  it  was  essential  to  carry 
this  principle  into  practical  execution,  for 
the  honour  of  the  laws,  for  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  for  the  realization 
of  truth,  and  for  the  protection  of  inno- 
cence.    His  Majesty**  Government  had 
always  taken  a  strong  interest  in  behalf  of 
this  measure,  and  in  the  course'  of  this 
Session  it  might  have  fallen  to  him  (Lord 
Denham)  to  propose  this  great  alteration 
in  the  law,  if  he  had  not  felt  that  jt  would 
have  been  very  inconvenient  for  a  person 
in  his  situation  to  propose  such  a  change 
without  being  confident  that  it  would  be 
adopted  by  the  Legislature.      This  case 
was  placed  upon  a  true  and  triumphant 
principle,  when  it  was  said   that  it  was 
essentially  necessary  for  the  advancement 
and  establishment  of  truth.     It  was  per- 
fectly obvious  that  no  one  reason  could  be 
given    for    denying   this  privilege  to  an 
accused  man,  which  would  not  apply  with 
much  greater  force  to  parties  in  civil  cases. 
He  was  tempted  on  this  occasion  to  refer 
their  Lordships  to  one  of  their  standing 
orders,  in  which  the  principle  of  this  mea- 
sure was  stated    in   the   best  and   most 
authoritative  manner.     By  that  order  their 
Lordships  would  perceive  that  this  House, 


being  the  highest  Court  in  the  Kingdom, 
and  ready  to  set  an  example  of  justice  to 
all   other   Courts,  had  ordered,   for  the 
due  and  more  impartial  administration  of 
justice,  that   not  only  copies   should  be 
given  to  all  the  parties  accused  before  it  of 
all  documents  and  papers  connected  with 
the  accusation,  but  also  that  counsel  should 
be  assigned  to  defend  such  parties  if  they 
desire  it.     The  standing  orders  147  said  : 
— "  This  the  Lords  do,  because  they  wish 
that  justice  shall  be  done  in  all  cases  that 
come  before  them,  criminal  as  well  as  civil, 
and  because  they  think  that  no  legal  help 
can  protect  the  guilty,  and  God  defend 
that  the  innocent  should  suff*er  from  the 
want  of  it.*'    That  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Lords  in  an  order  made  200  years  ago. 
Their  Lordships    would   remember  what 
took  place  at  the  trial  of  Lord  Lovat,  who 
was  accused  of  high  treason  in  the  year 
1745,  at  which  time  counsel  were  denied 
to    those    impeached    by  the  Commons. 
The  words  of  Lord  Lovat  must,  he  thought, 
carry  conviction  to  every  mind  capable  of 
it.     It  was  a  most  remarkable  expression 
— the  expression  of  a  man  of  eighty  years 
of  age.     He  thus  appealed  to  the  House 
of  Lords — **  If  you  do  not  allow  me  coun- 
sel it  is  impossible  for  me  to  make  any 
defence  by  reason  of  my  infirmity.     I  do 
not  see  ;  I  do  not  hear.     I  come  up  to  the 
bar  at  the  hazard  of  my  life.   I  have  fainted 
several  times.   I,  therefore,  ask  assistance, 
and  if  you  do  not  allow  me  counsel,  and 
such  aid  as   is  necessary,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  make  any  defence  at 
all."    This  description  of  that  infirm  old 
Lord  might  be  tlie  description  of  every 
prisoner  called  upon  to  answer  for  his  life. 
In  addition  to  the  authorities  quoted  by 
his  noble  and   learned  friend,  he  would 
refer  to  that  of  Sir  Robert  Shower,  who, 
in  reference  to  some  arguments  on   the 
other  side  of  the  question,  said,  *'  In  the 
name  of  God,  what  harm  can  accrue  to 
the  public  in  general,  or  to  any  person  in 
particular,   if  in  cases  of  state   treason 
counsel  should  be  allowed  to  the  accused  ? 
What  rule  of  justice  can  warrant  the  denial 
of  counsel  in  that  case,  when,  in  the  case 
of  his  stealing  a  halfpenny,  he  is  able  to 
plead  by  himself  or  an  advocate."     But 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  dwell  upon 
authorities.  The  difficulty  which  he  always 
felt  upon  the  subject  was,  that  he  could 
never   meet   with   any   serioos  argument 
against  the  principle  of  allowing  counsel 
to  prisoners.     He  had>4vad  frequent  com- 
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munications  and  conversations  w!th  many 
learned  persons  who  differed  from  him 
upon  the  subject,  but  he  had  never  found 
any  one  who  did  not  admit  that  principle 
justified  a  contrary  practice  to  that  which 
existed.  Then  was  it  to  be  allowed  that 
the  law  of  so  great  a  country  as  this  should 
be  administered  with  such  an  admission, 
that  there  was  something  hanging  about 
it  which  the  most  ingenious  men  were  not 
able  to  justify  upon  principle  ?  As  to  the 
difBculty  that  would  attend  the  adoption  of 
the  principle,  there  was  no  state  of  things  so 
bad  from  which  something  good  might  not 
result;  nor  was  it  possible  to  avoid  incur- 
ring some  inconvenience,even  by  a  bad  state 
of  things  being  set  right.  But  the  question, 
and  the  only  question,  was  this — what  did 
the  principle  require — what  was  it  that 
justice  and  truth  demanded  at  the  hands 
of  the  Legislature  ?  Before  he  quitted  the 
subject  he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to 
refer  to  the  authority  of  his  late  lamented 
friend  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  in 
1 824  brought  the  matter  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
made  a  most  convincing  speech  in  favour 
of  the  principle  containea  in  the  present 
measure.  He  wished  also  to  be  allowed 
to  state  that  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
Lord  Brougham,  who  last  year  thought  it 
right  to  institute  a  full  inquiry  into  the 
m3tter  before  a  Committee  of  the  House, 
in  deference  to  the  scruples  which  were 
entertained  by  some  high  authorities,  had 
authorised  him  to  state  that  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  principle  of  the  Bill  now 
proposed  ought  to  be  adopted.  Lord 
Brougham  became  a  convert  to  the  opinion 
that  counsel  ought  to  be  heard  in  the  de- 
fence of  prisoners  in  the  year  1826. 
Previous  to  that  time  he  had  entertained 
doubts  upon  the  point,  but  further  inquiry 
and  more  mature  consideration  operated 
to  remove  those  doubts,  and  in  1826  he 
spoke  in  favour  of  a  measure  of  this  de- 
scription in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
He  was  not  disposed  to  attach  much 
weight  or  importance,  as  far  as  regarded 
the  discussion  of  this  question,  to  any  evi- 
dence that  might  have  been  given  of  im- 
proper convictions.  It  was  quite  enough 
for  the  principle  of  this  Bill  that  the 
proper  administration  of  justice  required 
it.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  two  weighty  authorities.  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Harmer,  in  their  evidence  before  the  Lords' 
Committee,  both   stated    that  they   had 


known  instances  where  innocent  men  had 
been  convicted,  and  actually  executed ; 
and  similar  evidence  was  given  by  Mr. 
Wilde,  and  also  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  Mr.  Hill,  before  their  Lordships' 
Committee  last  year.  Of  the  various  as- 
sertions he  had  heard  urged  against 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  he  thought  none 
were  entitled  to  weight.  In  the  first  place 
it  was  said  that  the  aid  of  counsel  would 
rather  do  harm  than  good  to  prisoners. 
Now,  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  not  to  do 
good  to  prisoners,  generally  speaking ;  but 
to  take  care  that  the  innocent  man  should 
not  be  punished  as  the  guilty,  and  that  he 
should  not  run  the  risk  of  being  so  punished. 
The  persons  to  be  benefited  by  the  Bill 
were  those  who  were  accused  without 
being  guilty.  He  entirely  diflfered  from 
those  who  thought  that  it  would  afford  ad- 
ditional facilities  of  escape  to  the  guilty. 
He  did  not  think  the  guilty  man  more  likely 
to  escape  in  consequence  of  a  full  light 
being  thrown  upon  all  the  facts  and  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  He  denied 
also,  that  the  permission  to  prisoner's 
counsel  to  speak,  would  prevent  any  case 
from  being  fully,  calmly,  and  dispassion- 
ately heard,  considered  and  determined. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  thought  that  the 
existing  system  was  far  more  calculated 
to  excite  warm  and  irritated  feelings,  and 
to  interfere  with  that  calmness  which 
ought  to  prevail  in  every  court  of  justice; 
for  he  had  seen  many  instances  where 
counsel  were  pinioned  by  the  existing 
practice,  where  great  excitement  pre- 
vailed at  the  bar,  and  many  disagreeable 
personal  contentions  arose,  which  could 
never  take  place  if  the  counsel  were  al- 
lowed to  speak  in  the  defence  of  the 
prisoner.  With  respect  to  the  assertion 
of  time,  he  believed  that  the  proposed  al- 
teration of  the  law  would  not  lead  to  any- 
thing like  the  great  consumption  of  time 
that  was  supposed.  In  one  particular, 
indeed,  he  thought  it  would  lead  to 
a  general  saving  of  time,  namely,  in  the 
cross-examination  of  witnesses,  out  of 
which  the  prisoner's  counsel  were  now 
compelled  to  make  their  whole  defence. 
This  cross-examination  would  be  greatly 
shortened  if  the  counsel  were  at  liberty  to 
speak.  Another  argument  which  had 
been  much  pressed,  and  was  thought  to  be 
entitled  to  great  weight,  was  the  supposed 
incompetency  of  the  chairman  of  quarter 
sessions  to  take  trials  when  they  had  to 
make  observations  to  the  jury  on  what  bad 
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taken  place,  and  to  distinguish  betweeo  the 
sophistical  and  the  just  and  true  arguments 
advanced  by  counsel.  He  felt  convinced 
that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  upon  that 
head.  There  might,  perhaps,  be  some 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  putting  the 
judge  always  in  the  situation  of  replying 
to  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  That, 
however,  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  matter 
of  detail,  which  would  most  properly  be 
considered  in  Committee.  It  couid  not 
afiect  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  In  cir- 
cumstantial cases,  which  almost  always 
lasted  a  long  time — where  much  prejudice 
existed — where  the  judge  was  placed  in 
possession  of  all  the  evidence  before  the 
trial  commenced,  in  such  cases  he  could 
not  conceive  that  any  one  fit  to  fill  the 
sitaatlon  of  judge,  would  deny  that  he  was 
desirous  of  hearing  what  an  able  and  in- 
genious counsel  could  say  on  the  side  of 
the  prisoner.  The  situation  of  the  judge 
on  such  occasions,  was  one  in  which  no 
man  ought  to  be  placed.  The  task  of  at- 
tending to  the  circumstances  as  detailed 
in  the  indictment,  the  duty  of  attending  to 
the  evidence  and  taking  notes  of  it  as  it 
was  adduced  before  him  at  the  trial,  and 
at  the  same  time  forming  an  opinion 
which  he  was  to  carry  through  the  whole 
case,  of  how  the  evidence  in  all  its  hearings 
afiected  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner — this  was  more  than  any  man 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  do.  The 
judges  were  not  anxious  to  express  any 
opinion  whatever  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  but  it  had  naturally  been  a  topic 
of  conversation  amongst  ihera,  and  without 
presuming  to  intimate  in  the  most  distant 
manner  what  their  feeling  upon  the  subject 
was,  he  could  not  refrain  from  slating 
what  fell  from  one  of  his  learned  Brothers 
on  a  lale  occasion.  '*  It  is  probable," 
said  he,  "  that  the  fate  of  the  man  who 
is  now  before  me  depends  upon  the  view  I 
take  of  the  case  and  upon  the  manner  in 
which  I  submit  it  to  the  jury.  It  may  be 
a  long,  contradictory,  and  difficult  case. 
Yet  I  have  no  time  to  form  an  opinion  or 
to  reason  upon  the  matter  at  all,  except 
during  the  short  interval  whilst  witnesses 
are  undergoing  the  ceremony  of  taking 
the  oath."  The  position  of  a  judge  so 
situated  is  most  painful.  After  alluding 
to  the  mockery  of  calling  upon  an  ignorant 
roan  at  the  close  of  a  long  trial  to  defend 
himself,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  con- 
cluded by  stating  that  to  the  principle  of 
tbe  Bill}  M  far  as  it  went  to  take  away  the 


existing  prohibition  on  counsel  to  address 
the  jury  on  behalf  of  prisoners,  he  was  de- 
cidedly favourable.  All  beyond  that 
appeared  to  him  to  be  matter  of  de- 
tail, and  demand  further  consideration 
before  it  were  determined. 

Lord  Abinger  had  great  doubts  as  to 
the  policy  of  the  measure,  and  was  afraid 
of  their  Lordships  becoming  too  much 
in  love  with  theory.  He  was  therefore, 
unwilling  to  give  an  opinion,  lest  it  should 
be  a  hasty  one,  respecting  the  Bill.  But 
on  the  best  consideration  which  he  had 
been  able  to  give  it,  he  must  admit  the 
principle  of  the  proposition; — at  the  same 
time  he  thought  their  Lordships  ought  to 
make  it  as  an  experiment,  rather  than  as  a 
permanent  measure.  Entertaining  these 
opinions,  he  did  not  offer  any  objection  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill ;  but  there 
were  parts  of  it  in  which  he  did  not 
concur — for  instance,  he  did  not  think  that 
in  all  cases  the  prisoner  should  have  the 
right  of  reply  by  Counsel.  These,  how- 
ever, were  matters  which  could  be  gone 
into  only  in  the  Committee. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  feeling  that  he 
could  add  nothing  to  what  had  already 
been  so  well  and  so  ably  said  by  his  noble 
and  Ic.irned  Friends  upon  the  subject, 
rose  merely  to  express  his  entire  ac- 
quiescence in  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  as 
expressed  in  the  first  clause.  He  hoped 
that  the  stigma  which  had  so  longattaciied 
to  the  practice  of  our  criminal  courts 
would  now  be  removed,  and  th:rt  in  those 
cases  in  which  it  was  most  important  that 
the  truth  should  be  ascertained,  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  obtaining  it  would  be  sup- 
plied. His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lyndhurst)  had  stated,  that  he  had  felt 
it  his  duty  to  bring  the  subject  under  the 
consiileration  of  the  House,  because  no 
Member  of  the  King's  Government  ap- 
peared disposed  to  do  so.  He  begged  to 
assure  the.r  Lordships  that  he  should  not 
have  failed  to  bring  the  matter  forward ; 
though  he  now  rejoiced  that  he  had  not 
done  so  sooner,  inasmuch  as  that  the  delay 
had  obtained  for  the  measure  the  powerful 
aid  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 


HOUSE  OF  C  O  M  M  O  N  S, 
Thursday,   June  23,    1836. 
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Proceedikos  in  Committees.]  Mr. 
Hume  rose  to  move  in  relation  to  the 
Committee  on  the  South- West  Durham 
Railway  Bill,  the  order  which  was  then 
discharged.  He  did  so  because  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  Committee  in  com- 
ing to  the  resolution  they  did  had  de- 
viated from  the  rules  and  instructions  laid 
down  by  that  House  on  the  subject  of 
Railway  Bills.  The  Committee  had  been 
ordered  to  re-assemble  for  the  purpose  of 
reporting  to  the  House  the  reasons  on 
which  it  had  come  to  the  resolution,  that 
the  preamble  to  the  Bill  had  not  been 
proved;  and  when  it  re-assembled,  it 
came  to  the  following  resolution  : — **That 
the  reasons  upon  which  the  Committee 
came  to  the  resolution  that  the  preamble 
had  not  been  proved,  could  only  apply  to 
those  Members  who  had  voted  on  ihat 
proposition."  This,  he  contended,  was 
limiting  the  number  of  Members  who 
should  vote  in  the  Committee,  and  he 
called  on  the  Speaker  to  say,  whether 
such  a  power  resided  in  a  Committee.  He 
also  called  on  the  House  to  support  his 
motion.  This  was  not  a  question  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  Bill,  but  one  that 
regarded  the  proper  course  of  proceed- 
ings in  Committees.  The  hon.  Member 
concluded  by  moving,  that  the  Committee 
on  the  South- West  Durham  Railway  Bill 
do  re-assemble  for  the  purpose  of  report- 
ing specially  on  the  preamble  of  the  Bill, 
on  the  ground  that  their  previous  reso- 
lution restricting  the  votes  of  Members  of 
the  Committee  is  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Righy  Waton  would  move  as  an 
amendment  the  following  Resolution — 
"  That  when  any  party  has  just  reason  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  Members 
of  a  Committee  upon  any  Private  Bill, 
the  proper  remedy,  according  to  precedent 
and  authority,  is  to  appeal  to  the  House 
for  a  Committee  of  Appeal."  He  con- 
tended that  the  admission  of  the  hon. 
Member,  that  this  was  not  a  question  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  Bill  put  him  out  of 
court  with  his  present  motion.  His  mo- 
tion, under  such  circumstances,  should 
have  been  for  a  Committee  of  Appeal. 
The  hon.  Member  quoted  various  prece- 


dents, and  the  opinion  of  the  late  Speaker, 
in  support  of  that  view  of  the  question. 
No  Members  of  the  Committee  had  been 
prevented  from  voting  by  the  resolution 
complained  of  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex.  He  oelieved  that  this  motion 
had  been  entirely  got  up  by  the  attorney 
for  the  Bill,  who  could  not  get  his  bill  of 
costs  paid,  and  who  was  anxious  to  have 
such  an  order  made  by  the  House  as 
would  induce  the  shareholders  to  sub- 
scribe an  additional  \L  per  share,  the 
greater  part  of  which  would  go  into  his 
own  pocket.  No  injustice  had  been  done 
to  any  party  by  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  resolution  they  had  passed 
had,  consistently  with  common  sense  and 
the  meaning  of  the  English  language,  ex- 
plained the  previous  order  of  the  House. 
He  would  certainly  divide  the  House  on 
the  subject. 

Sir  J.  Graham  said,  that  having  voted 
for  the  Report  agreed  to  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  having  also  been  a  party  to 
the  resolution  of  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex  complained,  he  should, 
nevertheless,  vote  for  the  motion  of  that 
hon.  Member  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  was  ready  to  agree  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Ipswich,  that  the  present 
proceedino^  was  a  novel  practice ;  but  the 
whole  question  of  railroads  was  a  novel 
one,  and  the  instructions  with  regard  to 
them  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  House. 
The  Resolution  complained  of  certainly 
only  expressed  a  fact,  for  the  reference  of 
the  House  could  not  apply  to  Members  of 
the  Committee  who  had  not  attended 
and  had  heard  none  of  the  evidence  on  the 
Bill,  for  they  could  give  no  reasons  for 
voting  that  the  preamble  was  not  proved, 
as  they  did  not  vote  on  that  question  at 
all.  He  had  been,  therefore,  a  party  to 
that  resolution,  as  he  thought  it  a  less 
evil  than  adopting  the  absurdity  he  alluded 
to.  In  common,  however,  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex,  he  had  thought  it 
right  to  apply  to  the  highest  authority  in 
that  House  on  the  subject.  The  question 
was,  whether  it  were  competent  for  a 
Committee  to  pass  such  a  resolution,  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  Chair 
had,  upon  two  grounds,  decided  that  such 
a  resolution  could  not  be  sustained. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  agreed  to— -Com- 
mittee to  re-assemble. 

The  Ballot.]    Mr.  Hume  presentc4 
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a  Petition  froia  Bristol  in  favour  of  the 
Ballot. 

Mr.  Harvey  presented  a  Petition  to 
the  same  effect,  but  the  name  of  the  place 
from  whence  it  came  was  inaudible  in 
the  Gallery. 

Mr.  Leader  presented  a  Petition  from 
5,000  inhabitauts  of  Bristol  to  the  same 
effect. 

Mr.  Grote  spoke  as  follows  : — I  am 
about  to  propose  to  you,  Sir,  the  motion, 
notice  of  which  stands  on  your  paper, 
respecting  the  mode  of  taking  votes  at 
elections  for  Members  of  Parliament.  I 
mean  to  ask  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill, 
providing,  that  votes  shall  be  henceforward 
taken  in  secret,  by  way  of  ballot.  Sir,  on 
the  previous  occasion,  when  I  introduced 
this  subject  to  your  notice,  I  did  so  by 
moving  a  simple  resolution  of  the  House, 
to  the  effect  that  secret  voting  at  elections 
for  Members  of  Parliament  was  expedient 
and  preferable.  On  the  present  occasion 
I  shall  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  accomplish  this  object;  and  I  make 
this  slight  change  in  my  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, because  I  imagine  that  there  may 
be  some  Gentlemen  who,  though  not  un- 
favourable to  the  system  of  secret  voting, 
are  yet  mistrustful  as  to  the  possibility  of 
carrying  out  the  principle  into  detail  con- 
veniently and  effectually ;  and,  therefore, 
hesitate  to  affirm  the  abstract  resolution 
when  simply  and  nakedly  proposed  to 
them.  If  I  am  allowed  to  bring  in  my 
Bill  I  shall  show  the  House  that  the  re- 
gulations essential  to  a  system  of  secret 
voting  may  easily  be  framed  with  perfect 
convenience  to  the  voter  and  entire  cer- 
tainty to  the  main  object;  and  I  may 
safely  promise  Gentlemen,  that  if  they 
are  not  at  variance  with  me  on  the  ground 
of  principle,  they  shall  have  very  little 
reason  to  complain  on  the  score  of  defi- 
ciency in  the  details.  By  assenting  to 
my  present  motion  they  will  not  be  called 
ppon  to  pronounce  an  irrevocable  deter- 
mination in  favour  of  secret  voting  until 
they  see  the  details  through  which  it  is 
to  be  brought  into  operation.  Sir,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  trouble  you  with  any 
long  preface  or  introduction  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  grounds  on  which  1  pre« 
sume  to  claim  your  favourable  hearing. 
Gentlemen  will  not  need  to  be  reminded 
that  we  sit  here  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people— chosen  by  them,  and  for 
their  benefit — chosen  by  them  generally 
M  the  guardians  of  their  persons   and 


properties^  and  more  especially  as  the 
guarantees  of  their  public  franchises  and 
their  political  liberty.  The  preservation 
of  that  lie  which  connects  us  with  the 
people  at  large  in  all  its  integrity,  is  a 
matter  of  the  deepest  public  concern.  It 
would  be  superfluous.  Sir,  at  this  time  of 
day,  to  insist  upon  that  which  all  consti- 
tutional writers  have  unanimously  admit- 
ted— that  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
elective  principle  is  the  primary  condition 
and  characteristic  requisite  of  every  Go- 
vernment pretending  to  the  honourable 
title  of  a  representative  Government. 
It  has  never  been  yet  disputed,  and  I  do 
not  expect  to  hear  it  disputed  this  evening, 
that  pure  and  free  elections  are  vital 
wants  of  the  British  community  in  parti- 
cular; and  that  any  cause  which  subverts 
the  freedom  or  impairs  the  purity  of  elec- 
tions, is  fraught  with  serious  and  incaU 
culable  mischief.  In  pressing,  therefore, 
upon  the  House  the  consideration  of  the 
vote  by  ballot,  as  an  indispensable  element 
of  all  practical  purity  and  freedom  of 
election,  I  shall  not  be  accused  either  of 
trifling  with  your  time  or  of  aiming  at  any 
end  which  has  not  been  recognised  as 
strictly  constitutional  and  legitimate.  I 
hold  that  our  most  solemn  obligations  to 
the  people  will  remain  undischarged,  so 
long  as  we  permit  them  to  be  deprived  in 
practice  and  reality  of  these  their  best 
political  rights,  and  their  only  effectual 
security  against  public  extravagance  and 
misconduct.  To  justify  myself,  Sir,  in  call- 
ing for  the  interposition  of  this  House,  I 
must  offer  you  proof  of  the  existence  of 
some  evil  requiring  remedy,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  remedy.  I  must  make  out  to 
you  a  case  of  exigency,  such  as  nothing 
but  the  powerful  and  commanding  arm  of 
the  Legislature  can  effectually  deal  with. 
Now,  Sir,  how  do  the  facts  stand  with 
reference  to  your  elective  system  ? 
Have  you  pure  and  free  elections,  or  any- 
thing at  all  like  them,  as  matters  stand  at 
present?  Put  this  question  to  any  man 
of  any  politics,  and  I  apprehend  that  the 
answer  which  you  will  obtain  will  be  one 
and  the  same.  However  indisposed  men 
may  be  to  act  vigorously  in  rectifying 
the  evil,  there  are  but  few  who  are  bold 
enough  or  blind  enough  to  deny  its  reality; 
nay.  Sir,  I  believe  that  on  this  subject  I 
labour  under  a  difficulty  the  opposite  to 
that  which  is  commonly  experienced  by 
those  who  submit  motidns  to  Parliament ; 
for  the  evil  which  I  seek  to  correct   it 
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not  unknown^  not  unperceived,  not 
of  recent  growth,  but  trite,  too  familiar, 
and  of  too  long  standing  to  excite  those 
feelings  of  repugnance  which  properly  and 
intrinsically  belong  to  it.  Gentlemen  talk 
of  election  abuses  as  a  matter  of  course, 
which  it  may  be  decent  to  punish  for  the 
sake  of  appearances  when  a  flagrant  case 
happened  lo  be  detected,  but  which  none 
but  visionaries  or  enthusiasts  will  ever 
pretend  to  suppress  or  eradicate.  Sir,  I 
shall  not  now  stop  to  inquire  how  far  this 
tone  of  restlessness  and  levity  as  to  a  great 
political  evil  is  justifiable  in  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people ;  but  gentlemen  must 
keep  in  their  recollections  that  the  present 
times  are  not  quite  analogous  to  the  past, 
and  that  election  abuses  cannot  be  safely 
blotted  out  from  all  serious  or  deliberate 
considerations  as  they  were  formerly. 
Practices  which  might  be  in  full  keeping 
and  consonance  with  the  general  rotten- 
ness of  our  system  of  representation  as  it 
stood  previous  to  the  Reform  Act  now 
stand  out  in  glaring  contrast  with  the 
principles  of  that  measure,  and  still  more 
with  the  promises  and  declarations  of  its 
authors.  When  the  noble  Lord  who  first 
introduced  the  Reform  Act  announced 
his  memorable  purpose  of  guaranteeing  to 
us  a  House  of  Commons  possessing  and 
deserving  the  confidence  of  the  people — 
when  Lord  Grey  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  nomination  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment should  cease  to  exist,  and  that  re- 
presentation should  be  erected  everywhere 
in  its  place — I  contend  that  these  decla- 
rations did,  in  their  fair  meaning  and 
spirit,  imply  a  pledge  to  have  none  of  the 
known  and  standing  disorders  of  the  elec- 
tive system  without  correction  and  redress. 
I  now  call  upon  the  noble  Lord  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  beneficent  pledge,  and  I 
am  sure  he  will  not  be  surprised  if  the 
electors  whom  his  own  act  has  created 
entreat  from  him  that  protection  which  is 
necessary  to  the  quiet  and  conscientious 
exercise  of  their  franchise.  But,  Sir,  there 
is  one  other  circumstance  yet  behind, 
which,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  would  render 
a  prolonged  indifference  on  this  subject  in- 
tolerably disgraceful  to  our  character  as  a 
legislature.  Sir,  the  extent  and  preva- 
Ifnce  of  these  election  abuses  does  not 
now  depend  upon  mere  presumption, 
however  general  and  however  confident ; 
It  is  not  now  a  matter  which  every  one 
believes  but  no  6ne  can  formally  prove; 
it  rest!  upon  something  better  and  stronger 


than  all  this — upon  positive,  authentic, 
and  indisputable  testimony,  collected  and 
sifted  by  your  own  Committees.  I  should 
be  justified  in  what  I  now  assert,  even  if 
I  had  nothing  else  to  appeal  to  than  the 
statements  proved  in  evidence  before  vari- 
ous special  Committees  of  the  House,  in 
reference  to  particular  Parliamentary  bo- 
roughs. The  House  will  not  forget  that 
there  have  been  .several  special  investiga- 
tions of  this  kind.  They  will  not  forget 
the  disclosures  made  before  the  various 
Parliamentary  Committees  on  Stafford, 
Warwick,  Hertford,  Ipswich,  York,  Yar- 
mouth, and  other  places.  They  will  not 
forget  the  reports  made  by  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Commissioners,  in  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  the  freemen  in  many 
important  Parliamentary  boroughs.  These 
multiplied  investigations  have  brought  to 
view  a  body  of  dark  and  infamous  details, 
which  cast  a  melancholy  shade  over  the 
general  picture  of  election  management  in 
England.  What  description  will  any 
future  historian  give  of  the  real  working 
and  interior  spring  of  that  which  we  extol 
and  sanctify  under  the  name  of  represent- 
ation when  he  finds  documents  such  as 
these — contemporary  and  unquestionable 
documents— to  guide  him  in  his  researches? 
But,  Sir,  over  and  above  the  testimonies 
collected  by  these  special  Committees, 
important  as  they  are  when  singly  taken, 
and  still  more  important  in  their  aggregate 
eflTect — there  is  yet  another  document, 
more  weighty  and  conclusive  than  all  of 
them.  I  allude  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  last  year  on  bribery  and  intimi- 
dation at  elections.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  the  House  appointed  this  Committee 
last  year  to  inquire  generally  into  the  ex- 
tent and  prev.ilence  of  these  evils,  and  to 
suggest  the  best  means  of  preventing  them. 
I  hold  in  my  hand.  Sir,  the  voluminous 
series  of  evidence  rtceived  and  published 
by  that  Committee,  and  I  scruple  not  to 
assert  that  proofs  more  irresii^tible  can 
hardly  be  conceived  of  the  depravity  and 
the  subjection  which  now  so  largely  per- 
vade our  elective  system.  No  roan  can 
read  this  Report  without  shame  and  un- 
easiness, unless  he  has  prepared  himself 
to  disregard  and  laugh  to  scorn  all  idea 
of  purity  of  election.  Gentlemen  who 
have  looked  over  the  volume  will  at  once 
perceive  that  the  portion  of  evidence  re- 
lating to  bribery  is  the  least  novel ;  but 
even  here  there  is  much  to  arrest  our  at- 
tention,   Mr.  Cockbumi  a  barniterfTe&« 
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amined  before  that  Committee,  who  gave 
evidence  distinguished  for  its  ability, 
stated,  that  from  all  the  information  with 
which  his  practice  and  inquiries  furnished 
him  he  concluded  confidently  that  bribery 
prevailed  at  elections  to  an  extent  of  which 
the  House  and  the  country  had  scarcely 
any  idea.  The  witnesses  whom  the  Com- 
mittee examined  from  Bristol,  Leicester, 
Norwich,  and  Ipswich — Mr.  Staff,  Mr, 
Hudson,  and  Mr.  Cowell — go  far  to  corro- 
borate and  sustain  the  conclusion.  You  see 
in  these  places  and  elsewhere  a  system  of 
bribery,  standing  perpetual,  incorporated 
with  the  habitual  proceedings  both  of 
agents  and  electors.  You  are  plainly  told, 
that  a  candidate  who  refuses  to  conform 
to  it  conducts  his  election  at  the  greatest 
disadvantage.  You  are  apprised  that  it 
enters  into  the  calculations  of  a  certain 
class  of  electors  like  the  annual  return  of 
the  fair  and  the  races.  The  forms  of 
bribery  do,  indeed,  vary  from  one  town  to 
another — the  gift  or  the  promise  some- 
times assumes  a  peculiar  dress  or  a  local 
name  in  one  town,  which  would  be  foreign 
and  unintelligible  in  another  —  but  the 
substance  and  essential  characteristics  are 
just  the  same  throughout.  Such,  Sir,  is 
the  tenor  of  the  evidence  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  bribery  and  intimidation  col- 
lected with  regard  to  the  first  branch  of 
their  subject.  Now  how  stands  the  fact 
in  regard  to  the  second  branch  ?  Sir,  the 
testimonies  collecteil  by  the  Committee  in 
proof  of  intimidation  are  even  more  abun- 
dant and  more  decisive  than  those  in 
proof  of  bribery.  And  not  only  are  they 
more  abundant  and  decisive,  but  they 
derive  additional  value  trom  this  circum- 
stance, that  they  are  furnished  by  persons 
of  opposite  political  parties.  It  seems 
that  all  parties  whatever  make  loud  com- 
plaints of  intimidation,  some  from  one 
quarter,  some  from  another;  but  all  with 
one  accord  proclaiming  that  this  mighty 
evil  is  of  continual  occurrence.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  sense  entertained  by  the 
Irish  Government  under  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  in  January  and  February, 
1835,  of  the  violent  intimidation  alleged 
to  have  been  practised  at  the  elections 
which  had  been  just  terminated  that  ihey 
directed  special  inquiries  to  be  made  by 
several  of  the  chief  constables,  and  Re- 
ports to  be  sent  to  them  on  the  subject. 
It  is  from  these* Reports  that  much  of  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  on 
tbis   branch  of  election  intimidation  is 


drawn,  some  of  the  chief  officers  in  the 
constabulary  force  having  been  personally 
examined  before  them.  These  witnesses 
depose  to  popular  tumult  and  violence  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of 
overawing  electors,  and  constraining  them 
to  vote  on  the  popular  side;  they  depose 
further  that  these  violences  were  in  many 
cases  inflamed  and  countenanced  by  the 
Catholic  priests;  and  they  state  several 
cases  of  exposure  of  voters,  who  were 
about  to  vote  against  the  popular  candi- 
date, to  alarming  threats  and  ill-usage 
from  the  mob,  as  well  as  to  the  risk  of 
being  ruined  by  resolutions  of  exclusive 
dealing.  With  regard  to  other  branches 
of  intimidation,  we  have  not  the  same  ad- 
vantage of  elaborate  inquiry,  undertaken 
by  local  functionaries,  under  the  special 
direction  of  the  Government.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this  disadvantage — notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  official  investiga- 
tion— a  body  of  testimony  no  less  conclu- 
sive and  authentic  was  furnished  to  the 
Committee  by  numerous  spontaneous  wit- 
nesses. It  has  been  incontestibly  shown 
that  intimidation  by  the  people  and  the 
priest,  take  it  at  the  worst,  is  only  one 
amongst  many  varieties  and  descriptions  of 
intimidation.  If  the  free-will  of  voters  is 
occasionally  borne  down  by  the  violence 
of  the  mob,  it  is  still  more  frequently  over- 
ruled by  the  dictation  of  landlords  and 
agents.and  generally  of  rich  purchasers  and 
consumers.  If  one  set  of  electors  are  ex- 
posed to  injury  for  voting  against  popular 
will,  another  class  are  obnoxious  to  ruin- 
ous loss  and  severe  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  their  landlords,  if  their  consci- 
ences are  found  stiff  and  uncomplying  on 
the  day  of  election.  Perhaps  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen might  imagine  that  these  mischiefs 
and  abuses  are  peculiar  to  Ireland.  Would, 
indeed,  that  the  fact  were  so.  But  it  is 
in  this  case  as  in  others,  Irish  abuses  are 
the  same  in  kind  as  English  abuses,  only 
on  a  gigantic  and  exaggerated  scale.  The 
testimonies  collected  from  various  quar- 
ters of  England  reveal  the  same  mischiefs, 
the  same  oppressions,  the  same  sufferings 
and  prostration  of  the  voter  on  this  side 
the  Channel  as  on  the  other.  If  hon. 
Gentlemen  will  peruse  these  evidences  in 
reference  to  the  towns  and  counties  of 
England,  they  will  see  the  same  active 
warfare  going  on  against  the  freedom  of 
election^  they  will  see  landlords,  magifr- 
trales,  clergymen,  attorneys,  creditors, 
master  manufa^ctjjr^i]^  patrons  of  every 
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kind,  UDder  every  name,  and,  lastly,  tbe 
assembled  crowds  of  poor  electors  or  of 
non-electors — they  will  see  all  these  vari- 
ous parties,  each  in  its  separate  sphere, 
engaged  in  tbe  same  work  of  aggressive 
interference,  against  the  rectitude  and  the 
liberty  of  their  neighbours'  political  con- 
sciences. It  would  be  easy  for  me,  Sir, 
to  enforce  and  illustrate  everything  which 
I  have  stated  by  ample  extracts  from  the 
volume  which  I  hold  in  my  hand ;  it  would 
be  easy  for  me  to  quote  sentence  after  sen- 
tence out  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.James,  Mr. 
Cowell,Mr,Roberts,Mr.Terrell,  and  others, 
in  reference  to  the  intimidation  practised  by 
the  wealthier  classes ;  or  evidence  to  the 
like  effect,  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Gil- 
bert and  Mr.  Craven,  in  reference  to  the 
intimidation  exercised  by  the  general  mass 
of  poorer  inhabitants  in  a  large  town. 
You  cannot  open  this  book  without  find- 
ing abundant  and  striking  illustrations  on 
the  mischiefs  on  which  I  have  touched  ; 
and  the  only  reason  why  I  abstain  from 
reading  them  to  the  House  is,  because  it 
would  carry  me  into  a  multitude  of  details 
too  long  for  their  patience  and  attention. 
I  content  myself,  therefore,  with  stating  in 
general  language  the  bearing  and  tendency 
of  the  evidence,  and  the  wide  extent  of 
intimidation  which  that  evidence  attests; 
nor  do  I  at  all  fear  that  I  shall  be  accused, 
by  any  one  who  has  gone  through  this 
volume,  of  having  performed  the  task  par- 
tially or  unfaithfully.  Sir,  the  general 
facts  which  I  have  cited  from  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  bribery  and  intimi* 
dation  will  be  in  part  familiar  to  the  House 
— in  part,  perhaps,  novel  and  surprising. 
The  evidence  taken  before  that  Committee 
has  been  very  largely  quoted  and  very 
emphatically  insisted  on  in  this  House  by 
Gentlemen  opposite ;  but  I  must  say  that 
they  have  not  dealt  fairly  either  with  the 
evidence  or  with  the  subject.  To  hear  their 
speeches  one  would  have  imagined  that 
encroachment  on  the  freedom  of  ^lectors 
was  an  offense  committed  by  no  one  in 
this  realm  except  by  Catholic  mobs  and 
Catholic  priests,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is, 
the  regular  practice  among  powerful  men 
in  the  country,  of  all  professions,  creeds, 
and  varieties.  Then,  again,  Sir,  with  what 
feelings  have  they  approached  this  subject, 
and  what  are  the  inferences  which  they 
have  endeavoured  to  raise  from  it  ?  Have 
they  bent  their  minds  to  ascertain  the  real 
nature  and  tbe  full  extentof  the  evil,  in  order 
^il  they  might  be  enabled  to  suggest  an 


adequate  remedy  ?  They  have  manifested 
nothing  of  such  a  disposition ;  they  have 
magnified  even  to  exaggeration  this  special 
branch  and  fragment  of  a  widespread  evil, 
with  no  other  view,  as  it  should  seem,  than 
that  of  swelling  the  outcry  against  Catho- 
lics and  Irishmen.  Sir,  I  know  not  how 
the  House  may  deal  with  my  proposition 
of  to-night,  but  of  this  I  am  most  certain, 
that  I  approach  the  subject  with  feelings 
very  different  from  those  which  I  have  been 
just  describing.  I  approach  it  with  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  understand  the  evil  in  its  full 
extent,  and  to  fathom  it  in  all  its  depths 
and  recesses — I  approach  it  with  no  pur- 
pose of  making  a  part  stand  for  the  whole, 
or  the  species  for  the  genus ;  and,  above 
all,  I  approach  it  with  the  deepest  anxiety 
to  provide  an  adequate  remedy — a  com* 
prehensive  and  all-sufficient  remedy.  I 
stand  upon  this  plain  and  broad  position, 
that  elections  ought  to  be  free — free  abso- 
lutely and  universally ;  I  try  to  put  down, 
without  reserve,  all  intimidation,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  may  come  ;  I  furnish 
the  elector  with  a  shield  against  every  sort 
of  tyranny  over  his  vote,  whether  it  be  a 
single-headed  or  many-headed  tyranny.  £ 
should  think  it  a  waste  of  your  time  to 
examine  which  species  of  intimidation  is 
the  most  mischievous,  or  which  the  least 
— which  is  aggression,  and  which  is  retali- 
ation— admitting,  as  1  do,  that  all  are  bad, 
and  that  all  ought  to  be  put  down.  One 
thing  I  shall  just  remark^  in  reference  to 
the  Catholic  priests,  because  it  connects 
itself  with  the  general  question  as  to  the 
latitude  of  interference  admissible.  It  seems 
to  be  assumed  by  Gentlemen  opposite,  that 
Catholic  priests  have  no  right  to  interfere 
in  elections  at  all— that  they  are  debarred 
by  the  functions  which  they  exercise  from 
doing  so.  Now,  Sir,  this  is  a  position  to 
which  I  can  by  no  means  accede.  I  never 
can  consent  to  divest  any  man,  be  he  lay- 
man or  ecclesiastic,  of  his  character  of  ci- 
tizen ;  because  there  is  no  man  of  any  pro- 
fession who  is  not  interested  in  the  good- 
ness of  the  laws,  and  in  the  proceedings 
of  this  House.  But,  Sir,  though  I  strenu« 
ously  uphold  the  right  of  the  priest  to  in. 
terfere  at  elections,  yet  there  is  a  right  and 
a  wrong  way  of  interfering ;  and  priests  as 
well  as  landlords,  or  any  other  men,  may 
interfere  in  the  wrong  way  as  well  as 
in  the  right.  If  a  priest  thinks  one  candi- 
date better  than  another,  he  is  fully  war- 
ranted in  urging  all  such  reasons  and  con- 
siderations as  be  may  think  relevant  to  tbe 
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case,  to  impress  the  same  persuasion  on 
the  minds  of  his  neighbours.  So  far  he  is 
perfectly  justified.  But  if,  instead  of  con- 
fining himself  to  persuasions,  he  should 
proceed  to  menace  or  injure  those  whom 
he  could  not  persuade — if  he  should  insti- 
gate his  own  friends  and  partisans  never 
to  hold  communion  or  intercourse  with  this 
man,  never  to  buy  anything  at  the  shop  of 
another  man,  because  the  person  so  de- 
nounced chose  to  vote  for  the  Tory  candi- 
date— if  the  priest  does  this,  he  then  lends 
himself  to  an  act  of  intimidation^  and  is 
guilty  of  wrongful  and  unwarrantable  in- 
terference. Sir,  if  Gentlemen  will  read 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  James,  of  Hereford, 
taken  before  the  Committee  on  Bribery 
and  Intimidation,  they  will  see  that  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  not 
behind-hand  in  zeal  and  active  industry  at 
the  critical  moment  of  an  election.  And 
in  the  evidence  of  James  King,  Gentlemen 
will  find  a  statement  still  more  strikingly 
illustrating  this  conclusion ;  they  will  find 
it  recorded,  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  dismissed  his  gar- 
dener from  his  service,  because  ihe  man 
refused  to  comply  with  his  request,  that 
he  would  vote  against  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, the  present  Member  for  the  town 
of  Cambridge.  Now,  Sir,  do  I  complain 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge  for 
interfering  at  elections  ?  By  no  means ;  he 
had  the  clearest  right  to  interfere  if  he 
chose :  but  I  say  of  him,  what  I  should  say 
also  of  a  Catholic  priest,  that  he  had  no 
right  to  interfere  in  a  way  utterly  subversive 
of  all  liberty  and  sincerity  of  voting.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  maintain,  and  I  am  borne 
out  by  the  Constitution  in  saying  so,  that 
whoever  violates  the  freedom  of  election, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  enemy, 
be  he  priest  or  landlord,  Englishman  or 
Irishman,  Catholic  or  Protestant.  The 
nation,  in  its  collective  majesty,  has  a  pa- 
ramount title  to  the  free  and  independent 
suffrage  of  each  separate  elector:  the 
elector,  on  his  part,  is  entitled  to  the  un- 
disturbed exercise  of  his  franchise,  accord- 
ing to  the  lights  of  his  own  conscience  ; 
and  neither  the  nation  nor  the  individual 
are  to  be  ousted  of  these  precious  rights  by 
any  intimidator,  be  his  station  ever  so  dig- 
nined,  or  his  property  ever  so  overwhelm- 
ing. Sir,  I  repeat  again,  that  it  is  in  the 
name  of  freedom,  and  purity  of  election 
generally  and  impartially,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ensuring  a  monopoly  of  intimida- 
iioQ  to  any  one  cla^s  or  party,  that  I  now 


call  upon  the  House  to  interpose;  and  if 
freedom  of  election  be  at  all  valuable  in 
their  eyes,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  refuse 
to  interpose.  For  the  evil  is  now  not  merely 
inveterate  and  notorious — it  is  formally 
authenticated — it  is  proclaimed  in  the  evi-^ 
dence  taken  before  your  own  Committees 
— it  is  proclaimed  in  a  way  which  you  can 
no  longer  avoid  seeing  or  noticing.  What 
shall  we  urge  in  our  defence,  Sir,  if  we 
neglect  to  apply  any  remedial  measure, 
when  the  distempers  in  our  electoral  sys- 
tem have  been  thus  proclaimed  as  it  were 
by  authority,  thus  blazoned  forth  in  the 
full  daylight  of  parliamentary  recognition  f 
Have  Gentlemen  made  up  their  minds  to 
see  this  leprosy  cleave  to  ns  and  to  our 
posterity  for  ever,  or  do  they  fondly  expect 
that  it  will  die  of  itself,  without  any  active 
precautions  on  our  part  to  counterwork  or 
neutralise  it  ?  Sir,  I  am  so  far  from  ex- 
pecting any  future  abatement  in  the  prac- 
tice of  intimidating  at  elections,  that  I  see 
every  reason  to  fear  a  contrary  result ;  I 
see  strong  ground  for  anticipating  that 
undue  power  over  the  liberty  of  voters  will 
be  exercised  henceforward  more  vigorously 
and  audaciously  than  ever.  Men  grow 
bolder  and  bolder  in  a  pernicious  course 
by  the  prospect  of  impunity ;  and  when  it 
it  is  seen  that  the  House,  after  having 
fully  laid  open  the  vastncss  of  the  evil,  de- 
cline even  the  attempt  to  apply  a  remedy, 
1  ask  what  inference  can  be  drawn,  except 
that  we  are  still  inclined  to  look  upon 
electioneering  abuses  with  indifference  at 
least,  if  not  with  secret  favour  and  con- 
nivance ?  Sir,  if  we  wish  to  escape  a  suspi- 
cion so  heavy  and  so  discreditable  as  this 
is,  and  to  maintain  some  reputation  as 
faithful  guardians  of  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tion, T  contend  that  we  can  no  longer  defer 
the  application  of  an  adequate  remedy. 
Now  what  are  the  remedies  which  have 
been  suggested  to  correct  it?  According 
to  my  view  of  the  case,  the  only  remedy  Is 
secret  voting ;  but  is  there  any  different 
proposition  started  by  the  ingenuity  of 
others  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same 
end  ?  Sir,  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  state 
that  this  Report,  explicit  and  voluminous  as 
it  is  in  the  exposition  of  existing  evil,  is 
miserably  poor  and  unproductive  in  the 
suggestion  of  remedies.  All  the  witnesses 
to  whom  the  question  is  put  agree  in  think- 
ing that  any  direct  and  formal  enactment, 
imposing  specific  penalties  on  intimidation 
at  elections,  would  be  ineffectual  and  un-* 
availing;;  in  point  of  fact,  every  witoesii 
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who  proposes  any  remedy  at  all,  confines 
himself  to  the  suggestion  of  vote  by  ballot. 
So  much  then,  Sir,  is  undeniable,  that  the 
evils  attending  the  present  system  of  elec- 
tions are  roost  extensive  and  revolting,  and 
that  no  other  remedy  has  been  or  can  be, 
propounded  for  them,  except  the  vote  by 
ballot.  On  this  ground  alone  I  am  entitled 
to  ask,  that  you  do  not  reject  my  proposi- 
tion without  attentively  and  deliberately 
weighing  it ;  for  this  at  least  must  be  ad- 
mitted, even  by  the  warmest  opponents  of 
the  ballot — that  it  is  a  simple  audinlelligible 
change — that  it  trenches  upon  no  existing 
rights — that  it  neither  confers  new  political 
privileges  on  any  untried  fraction  of  the 
people,  nor  cancels  any  existing  privileges 
which  the  law  at  present  sanctions — that 
it  neither  unduly  aggrandises,  nor  unlaw- 
fully depresses  any  order  of  your  citizens. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  thai  the  adoption  of  the 
ballot  involves  the  necessity  of  any  other 
special  changes,  or  of  any  costly  ma- 
chinery to  be  created  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  it  into  operation.  Seeing,  then, 
that  you  have  no  other  remedy  to  propose 
against  mischiefs  like  the  present,  l  might 
fairly  ask  you  to  try  the  ballot,  were  it  only 
as  a  matter  of  experiment*  if  it  should 
fail  in  curing  the  evils  of  which  we  com- 
plain, and  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
its  advocates,  you  can  but  return  to  your 
present  system  of  open  voting,  and  you  can 
do  80  without  being  worse  off  then  than 
you  are  now.  If  the  trial  succeeds,  much 
will  be  gained;  if  it  fails,  nothiu'j^  will  be 
lost.     Sir,  I  might,  without  presumption, 

1>res8  for  the  adoption  of  the  vote  by  bal- 
oty  as  a  promising  and  innocuous  experi- 
ment, even  if  tiic  reasonings  in  its  favour 
were  less  conclusive  than  they  actually  are; 
but  I  feel  that  I  urn  entitled  to  recommend 
this  measure  as  something  better  than  an 
experiment,  on  grounds  much  stronger  and 
more  decisive.  I  shall  not  so  far  dishonour 
my  proposition  as  to  rank  it  in  the  category 
of  mere  possibilities.  I  present  it  with 
confidence  as  a  certain  protection,  in  so  far 
as  political  reasonings  admit  of  certainty, 
against  mischief  otherwise  irremediable. 
For  what  is  the  specific  character  of  this 
mischief?  It  is,  that  intruders  from  with- 
out can  work  upoYi  an  elector's  fears,  by 
their  power  of  doing  him  evil,  or  withdraw- 
ing from  him  advantage,  conditionally 
QDon  the  way  in  which  his  vote  is  given. 
1!ou  cannot,  by  any  stratagem,  rob  them 
of  this  power,  so  long  as  they  know  the 
way  in  which  the  elector  votes.    But  de- 


prive them  of  such  knowledge,  and  all  the 
power  of  disturbing  the  liberty  of  the  vote 
is  at  once  extinct.  As  to  secret  acts,  every 
man  must  be  his  own  master ;  whether  he 
be  weak  or  strong,  poor  or  rich,  timid  or 
resolute,  he  is  equally  out  of  the  reach  of 
human  violence,  neither  reward  nor  punish- 
ment can  attach  to  him  when  he  has  been 
rendered  invisible  to  those  from  whom  it 
proceeds.  You  can  no  more  punish  a  man 
for  an  unseen  vote,  than  you  can  punish 
him  for  his  dreams,  or  for  his  uncommuni- 
cated  thoughts.  He  must  be  a  free  and 
self-determining  agent  when  he  votes  in 
solitude,  for  he  can  offend  nobody  by  fol- 
lowing his  own  convictions,  he  can  offend 
nobody  by  forsaking  them.  Voting  by  ballot 
is  only  another  name  for  unfettered  and  un- 
biassed voting;  and  when  Cicero,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  ballot  at  Rome,  calls  it  To^e/Za, 
vindex  tacitcB  libertatis — the  upholder  of 
silent  liberty y  he  says  nothing  more  than 
what  is  accurately  and  emphatically  true. 
Well  then.  Sir,  when  the  complaint  is,  that 
there  exists  grievous  intimidation  at  elec- 
tions, which  prevents  you  from  getting  at 
the  real  sense  and  sincere  feeling  of  voters, 
am  I  not  warranted  in  asserting  that  the 
ballot  is  an  antidote  precisely  applicable, 
and  thoroughly  adequate  to  the  urgency  ojf 
the  case  ?  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that 
strangers,  i hough  they  cannot  see  an  elec- 
tor vole,  may  guess  or  suspect  how  he  has 
voted  ;  or  the  elector  himself  may  be  com- 
pelled to  tell  them.  True ;  he  may  tell, 
but  who  is  to  determine  whether  he  tells 
the  truth  ?  You  may  compel  him  to  tell 
you.  He  may  tell  you  what  he  dreamt 
last  night,  or  any  other  personal  matter, 
unknowable  except  to  himself;  but  can 
you  have  the  sn»allest  assurance  that  his 
statement  is  an  accurate  one,  if  he  has  any 
interest  in  making  it  otherwise  ?  Wl»eiher 
the  elector  tells  or  not,  however,  I  do  not 
in  the  least  doubt  that  his  vote  will  be  in 
many  cases  guessed  at  or  suspected.  But 
why  is  this  ?  Because  his  political  senti- 
ments are  guessed  or  suspected ;  and  it  will 
be  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when 
he  votes  secretly,  that  his  vote  follows  his 
real  sentiments,  whatever  they  may  be. 
Now  this  very  presumption  shows  that  the 
ballot  is  perfectly  efficacious  towards  its 
proposed  end ;  because  it  shows  that  no 
elector  voting  in  secret,  can  have  any  motive 
for  voting  contrary  to  his  own  real  feelings. 
A  man  may  have  enemies  on  many  different 
grounds,  private  as  well  as  political;  bat 
be  can  make  neither  enemic^npr  friendi 
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by  means  of  his  votes  when  votes  are  taken 
secretly :  no  persecution,  real  or  pretended, 
can  ever  be  made  to  operate  in  determining 
the  way  in  which  his  vote  shall  be  given. 
Now,  Sir,  why  is  it  that  men  persecute  or 
intimidate  electors,  as  matters  stand  at  pre- 
sent ?  It  is  for  the  express  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  votes  of  these  electors ;  for  this 
single  purpose,  and  for  no  other.  They  wish 
to  acquire  dominion  over  votes,and  they  em- 
ploy intimidation  as  an  instrument  for  ac- 
complishing this  object.  Once  show  them 
that  no  dominion  over  votes  can  ever  be 
realised^  and  all  their  inducement  to  resort 
to  intimidation  is  at  an  end.  Surely,  Sir, 
I  am  not  too  sanguine  in  concluding  that 
intimidation  itself  will  die  away  when  it  is 
thus  rendered  impotent  and  unprofitable 
for  the  acquisition  of  political  influence. 
Throughout  all  the  records  of  penal  expe- 
rience there  has  never  yet  been  discovered 
any  method  of  suppressing  crime  so  effica- 
cious as  that  of  removing  the  motive  to 
the  perpetration  of  it,  and  rendering  it  no 
longer  conclusive  to  the  interest  or  ambi- 
tion of  criminals.  Sir,  I  challenge  any 
one  to  refute  this  reasoning — I  challenge 
any  one  to  disprove  the  alliance — the 
eternal  and  indissoluble  alliance — between 
secrecy  and  freedom.  We  are  seeking  for 
a  remedy  against  intimidation,  and  for 
protection  to  the  liberty  of  the  honest 
voter  :  I  contend  that  the  remedy  stares 
ns  in  the  face  if  we  do  not  wilfully  avert 
our  eyes  from  it.  If  there  be  any  Gentle- 
man to  whom  intimidation  of  voters  by 
the  mob  is  an  object  of  genuine  abhor- 
rence, and  not  a  mere  theme  for  decla- 
mation against  the  political  capacity  of 
the  people,  T  will  call  upon  him  to  sup- 
port my  present  motion.  He  may  assure 
himself  that  no  mob-united  assemblage  of 
people  will  be  able  to  divert  or  appropriate 
to  themselves  the  suffrage  of  one  single 
unwilling  voter  when  votes  are  given  by 
ballot.  Ail  the  price  which  Gentlemen 
will  have  to  pay  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object  is,  that  they  must  see  all 
other  kinds  of  intimidation  banished  at 
the  same  time.  My  proposition  goes  to 
rescue  the  political  conscience  from  every 
species  of  constraint  and  tyranny,  and  to 
leave  to  the  act  of  voting  what  the  Consti- 
tution promises  it  shall  be — free,  indif- 
ferent, and  spontaneous.  I  cannot  be 
content  with  any  thing  less  than  the  entire 
emancipation  of  the  voter;  and  I  have 
this  comfort  at  least,  that  it  is  far  easier 
to  protect  him  against  all  modes  of  inti- 


midation at  once,  than  to  guard  htm 
against  some  of  them  partially  while  you 
leave  him  still  exposed  to  the  rest.  The 
most  impartial  and  comprehensive  remedy 
is,  at  the  same  time,  the  easiest  of  discovery 
and  the  simpletist  of  application.  I  well 
recollect,  Sir,  that  when  the  Committee 
on  bribery  and  intimidation  was  appointed 
last  year,  the  rii!:ht  honourable  and  learned 
Gentleman,  now  Attorney-General,  ob- 
served that  he  hoped  the  appointment  of 
such  a  Committee  would  render  the 
ballot  unnecessary.  I,  on  the  contrary, 
took  the  liberty  of  saying,  and  I  repeat  it 
now,  that  the  ballot  affords  the  only  suf- 
ficient solution  of  the  important  problem 
confided  to  the  Committee.  Indeed,  I 
believe  that  many  o'f  my  opponents  do  not 
at  all  dispute  the  sufficiency  of  the  ballot 
as  a  guarantee  to  liberty  of  suffrage.  They 
object  to  it  on  different  grounds ;  and  one 
objection  is  even  founded  on  this  allega- 
tion, that  it  makes  the  suffrage  too  free — 
that  it  relieves  electors  too  completely 
from  every  kind  of  external  responsibility. 
The  elector  (we  are  sometimes  told)  holds 
his  franchise  for  the  benefit  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  ought  to  exercise  it  under  respon- 
sibility ;  for  which  purpose  publicity  of 
his  vote  is  essentially  necessary.  To  me, 
Sir,  it  seems  thai  this  much-extolled  re^ 
sponsibility  of  the  elector,  is  either  a 
phantom — a  word  without  meaning — or 
else  it  is  nothing  but  a  mask  for  the  pre- 
cise mischief  of  intimidation,  to  be  let  in 
and  legalised  under  another  name.  For 
to  whom  is  the  elector  to  be  responsible? 
I  shall  be  told  that  he  is  to  be  responsible 
to  the  public.  But  the  public,  to  each 
individual  elector,  can  be  no  other  than 
that  fraction  of  the  public  with  whom  he 
is  in  immediate  dealing  or  commnnion— 
his  neighbours,  or  townsmen,  or  fellow^ 
constituents,  who  alone  take  any  cogni- 
zance of  the  way  in  which  he  votes.  Your 
responsibility  therefore  comes  to  this— 
that  an  elector  is  to  be  rewarded  with  the 
good-will  of  his  neighbours  if  he  votes  as 
:  they  approve  :  he  is  to  be  punished  with 
I  their  ill-will  if  his  vote  be  such  as  they 
disapprove.  Admit  this  to  be  just,  and 
yon  sanction  the  principle  of  intimidation 
j  at  once.  Why,  what  arc  the  very  cases 
\  which  have  been  so  much  complained  of 
I  in  the  Irish  elections?  A  Catholic  free- 
^  holder  in  an  Irish  village  holds  Conserva- 
I  tive  principles,  and  wishes  to  vote  for  the 
Conservative  candidates ;  the  bulk  of  bis 
i  neighbours  around  hkir  are  aH^  Liberals. 
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und  it  it  to  them  that  he  is  reaponsible/for 
hit  vote.  The  responsibility  takes  eflPect 
against  him  by  the  unhappy  methods 
recorded  in  this  Report — by  resolutions  of 
exclusive  dealing—  by  a  social  proscription 
— a  sort  of  interdiction  (if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  translate  a  Latin  phrase)  from 
the  communion  of  fire  and  water.  A  few 
miles  off,  perhaps,  you  have  the  case 
reversed ;  you  find  a  great  Protestant 
landlord,  of  Tory  principles,  surrounded 
by  tenants,  many  of  whom  are  Catholics 
and  Liberals.  Here  the  only  substitute 
for  your  imaginary  public,  the  sole  enforcer 
of  responsibility,  is  the  landlord,  whose 
tenants  are  compelled  to  endure  the  bitter 
consequences  of  bis  ill-will,  unlets  they 
prefer  his  bidding  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences.  Now,  Sir,  these  are 
fpeoimens  of  the  identical  evils  which 
every  one  complains  of,  and  which  your 
Committee  were  directed  to  devise  means 
of  preventing ;  yet  they  are  the  inevitable 
results,  the  outward  and  visible  manifes- 
tations, of  this  principle  of  responsibility 
of  the  voter.  It  really  means  nothing 
except  liability  to  evil  at  the  hands  of  the 
stronger  power — single-headed  power,  or 
man^-headed  power,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Sir,  if  you  consider  for  one  moment  either 
the  nature  of  the  elective  franchise,  or  the 
number  and  interests  of  the  aggregate 
electoral  body,  you  will  find  that  respon- 
sibility in  their  case  is  as  needless  as  it  is 
impracticable.  For  why  is  responsibility 
necessary,  and  how  comes  it  to  be  practic- 
able in  the  case  of  Ministers,  and 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  other  special 
functionaries?  It  is  because  the  smallness 
of  their  number  gives  them  an  interest  of 
their  own,  apart  from  and  often  hostile  to 
the  community  at  large ;  it  is  because  this 
same  smallness  of  their  number  and  con- 
tpicuou6ne>s  of  their  position,  enables  the 
public  to  keep  a  steady  watch  upon  them; 
lastly,  it  is  because  the  specialty  and 
continuity  of  their  functions  also  enables 
the  public  to  judge  whether  the  duties  as- 
signed to  them  are  faithfully  or  negligently 
discharged.  Now,  Sir,  every  one  of  these 
three  leading  circumstances  is  reversed  in 
the  case  of  the  parliamentary  electors. 
In  the  first  place  the  numbers  of  parlia- 
mentary electors  is  so  large  that  their 
interest  is  identified  with  the  people.  As 
an  aggregate  body  they  can  have  no  sepa- 
rate interest  of  their  own.  They  are,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  people  themselves  in  miniature, 
and  CD  a  reduced  scale.    Their  voice  is  a 


compendious  expression  of  the  voice  of  the 
whole  nation,  r^ext,  this  extension  of  the 
numbers  of  electors,  which  identifies  them 
in  feelings  and  interest  with  the  entire  mass 
of  the  people,  and  thus  gives  you  the  best 
possible  security  for  their  choosing  well  if 
they  are  left  to  themselves — this  same  cir- 
cumstance, I  say,  renders  it  preposterous 
to  talk  of  them  as  a  body  of  intermediate 
aeents,  responsible  to  any  extraneous  and 
ultimate  superior.  How  idle  would  it  be 
to  pretend  to  attach  any  responsibility  to 
an  aggregate  body  of  700,000  or  800,000 
persons,  and  that,  too,  a  scattered,  fluc- 
tuating, and  untraceable  multitude.  If 
goodness  of  election  depends  upon  the 
responsibility  of  electors  we  cannottoo  soon 
repeal  the  Reform  Act,  and  cut  down  our 
electors  to  a  select  few — for  the  smaller  the 
constituency  the  more  perfect  will  respon- 
sibility become ;  nay,  the  constituency  of 
Old  Sarum  before  the  Reform  Act  pre- 
sented an  example  of  electoral  respon- 
sibility exalted  to  its  highest  point  Lastly, 
Sir,  I  beg  to  consider  what  is  it  that  an 
elector  has  to  do,  and  then  ask  yourself 
how  the  performance  of  his  task  can  ever 
be  made  the  subject  of  unaccountability 
to  parties  without.  He  has  no  specific 
train  of  duties  to  perform  on  which  the 
criticism  of  the  public  can  fasten ;  he  has 
only  to  record  his  preference,  without  any 
reason  assigned,  between  two  or  more 
candidates,  and  the  virtue  of  the  process 
consists  in  his  delivering  his  judgment 
genuinely  and  sincerely — integro  et  libero 
animo.  Now,  Sir,  I  confidently  maintain 
that  this  is  a  process  which  must  spring 
exclusively  from  the  free  will  and  inward 
conscieuce  of  the  elector  himself.  No 
human  supervision  can  extort  from  him  a 
true  verdict,  because  no  human  eye  can 
discern  what  the  true  verdict  is.  If  respon- 
sibility to  the  public  has  any  effect  upon 
him  at  all  it  will  induce  him  to  abandon 
his  own  judgment  altogether,  and  vote  for 
that  candidate  whom  he  believed  to  be  the 
favourite  of  the  public ;  thus  violating  the 
most  essential  obligation  of  the  franchise. 
Look  at  it  which  way  you  will.  Sir,  this 
idea  of  the  responsibility  of  the  electors 
is  a  compound  of  mischief  and  illusion. 
The  numbers  of  the  body  and  the  nature 
of  the  franchise  conspire  to  render  it  use- 
less to  any  good  purpose,  and  effectual  only 
in  silencing  the  free  and  honest  expression 
of  individual  conscience.  Sir,  on  the  former 
occasion  when  I  brought  forward  this 
motion  the  noble  Lord  the^embefi  for 
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Stroud  contended  that,  thonrii  the  ballot 
does  away  with  ail  evil  influences  over 
voters,  it  removes  them  at  the  same  time 
out  of  the  reach  of  all  good  and  improving 
influences.  I  may  safely  challenge  the 
noble  Lord,  or  any  one  else,  to  prove  that 
such  an  effect  will  flow  from  it.  Surely 
there  can  be  no  good  influences  except 
those  which  operate  upon  the  elector 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  conscience 
and  conviction  —  those  which  he  obeys 
freely  and  spontaneously,  apart  from  all 
calculations  of  future  profit  or  loss  to  him- 
self. Now,  will  any  portion  of  such  in- 
fluences as  these  be  enfeebled  when  the 
suflrage  is  rendered  secret?  Sir,  I  con- 
tend that  they  will  all  be  left  entire  and 
unimpaired.  They  will  be  as  powerful 
under  the  ballot  as  they  are  at  present; 
nay,  they  will  be  expanded  and  fostered 
to  a  degree  much  beyond  what  It  is  at 
present  practicable.  It  is  against  the  evil 
influences,  specially  and  exclusively,  that 
the  ballot  makes  war— against  those  com- 
pulsory influences  which  determine  the 
vote  of  an  elector,  without  any  reference 
to  his  own  feelings  and  conviction —against 
those  appeals  to  his  hopes  and  fears  which 
vitiate  the  integrity  of  the  vote  altogether. 
Sir,  I  am  as  anxious  as  the  noble  lord  can 
be  to  multiply  good  influences  over  voters 
as  much  as  possible ;  and  I  defy  him  to 
point  out  any  mode  of  accomplishing  this 
object  half  so  effectual  as  secrecy  and 
freedom  of  the  suffrage.  The  evil  influences 
at  elections  are  now  most  formidable  and 
triumphant;  it  is  publicity  alone  which 
secures  to  them  this  triumph ;  it  is  pub- 
licity which  renders  thousands  of  honest 
voters  traitors  to  their  political  convic- 
tions and  to  their  inward  conscience^ 
though  it  cannot  in  any  case  create  a 
sense  of  public  duty  in  the  bosom  of  the 
dishonest.  Make  the  suffrage  secret,  and 
you  banish  all  these  evil  influences  at  once. 
You  leave  uncontrolled  scope  to  the  gentle 
ascendancy  of  persuasion  and  advice  from 
those  who  can  engage  the  elector's  esteem  ; 
you  impose  upon  every  one  who  wishes  to 
obtain  a  vote  the  necessity  of  appealing  to 
the  inward  reason  or  feelings  of  the  voter. 
This  is  all  which  public  authority  can  do, 
and  I  may  add  all  that  public  authority 
need  do,  to  multiply  good  influence  over 
voters ;  and  this  will  be  assuredly  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  vote  by  ballot. 
Hitherto,  Sir,  I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  the 
effects  of  the  ballot  in  extinguishing  in- 
timidation over  electors.    Btit,  perhaps. 


I  shall  be  told  that  it  will  not  be  equally 
effectual  in  preventing  bribery.  No  doubts 
Sir,  the  specific  agency  of  the  ballot  is 
against  intimidation  ;  but  its  efflBct  will  be 
important  and  powerful  in  checking  bribery. 
It  will  entirely  suppress  bribery  according 
to  the  modes  at  present  practised ;  it  will 
greatly  hamper  and '  discourage  bribery 
under  any  conceivable  form  or  process ; 
it  will  render  the  attempt  to  bribe,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
more  uncertain,  more  costly,  more  difficult, 
and  more  hazardous.  When  the  suffrage 
becomes  secret  you  cannot  buy  an  elector's 
vote  individually  and  separately ;  for  he 
cannot  sell  the  certainty  of  his  vote ;  he 
can  only  sell  the  probability  of  it ;  this  is 
the  best  which  he  has  to  offer.  He  may 
certainly  offer  this  contingency  for  sale, 
if  any  one  will  buy  it ;  but  what  man  in 
his  senses  will  ever  pay  down  the  purchase 
money  for  a  commodity  of  which  there  is 
to  be  no  assured  and  ostensible  delivery  7 
Surely  this  is  a  speculation  so  unpromising 
and  perilous  that  very  few  bribers  will  be 
at  all  inclined  to  embark  in  it.  A  good 
deal  of  bribery  now  goes  on  through  indirect 
channels,  and  by  the  agency  of  friends  and 
partisans  of  the  candidates,  and  by  the 
help  of  admission  to  charities  and  other 
descriptions  of  patronage,  as  the  House 
will  find  detailed  and  illustrated  in  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Visger  and  Mr.  Hudson 
before  the  Committee  on  Intimidation.  Ad 
elector  entitles  himself  to  a  share  in  these 
good  things  by  constantly  voting  as  a  Blue 
freeman  or  a  Yellow  freeman.  But  how 
can  this  condition  be  certified,  or  this 
corrupt  traffic  continue  to  be  carried  on, 
when  votes  are  taken  secretly  ?  But  then 
it  will  be  said,  that  a  candidate  may  make 
his  bargain  with  particular  voters,  agreeing 
to  pay  each  of  them  a  sum  of  money  con- 
ditionally upon  his  success.  In  a  large 
constituency  I  believe  that  any  such  bar^ 
gain  would  be  totally  out  of  the  question ; 
I  believe  that  it  would  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  either  party.  In  a  small  constitu*- 
ency  I  shall  not  deny  that  such  a  corrupt 
agreement  might  probably  be  made  and 
acted  upon ;  but,  Sir,  if  this  be  admitted-^ 
if  it  be  admitted  that  small  constituencies 
carry  with  them  an  inherent  and  incorri- 
gible possibility  of  corruption— «what  is  the 
proper  inference  which  follows?  Not 
surely  that  the  ballot  is  faulty  and  defec- 
tive, but  that  small  constituencies  are 
faulty  and  defective,  and  that  large  con- 
stituencies alone  are^rustworthy.     Still, 
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Sir,  though  I  subscribe  to  this  argument 
as  an  objection  against  narrow  constituen- 
cies^ I  am  not  afraid  to  contend  that  in 
every  constituency,  small  as  well  as  large, 
the  Ballot  will  render  bribery  far  more 
hazardous  and  deceitful,  far  more  clumsy 
and  inconvenient,  than  it  is  at  present. 
In  fact  the  Ballot  will  go  nearer  to  eradi- 
cate bribery  altogether  than  any  other 
measure  which  could  be  devised  while  the 
suffrage  remains  public.  There  is  this 
essential  distinction  between  bribery  and 
intimidation,  in  both  you  have  two  con- 
spirators who  confederate  against  the  free- 
dom and  purity  of  election ;  but  in  the 
case  of  intimidation  one  of  the  conspirators 
is  an  unwilling  agent,  and  therefore  the 
conspiracy  is  totally  broken  up  the  moment 
he  is  left  to  his  own  free  will.  Whereas 
in  the  case  of  bribery  both  parties  are  wil- 
ling agents,  in  so  far  as  they  can  trust  each 
other,  and,  therefore,  the  same  precau- 
tions are  not  so  omnipotent  to  their  in- 
tended purpose — they  serve  only,  but  they 
do  serve  most  effectually,  to  disconcert 
and  confound  such  a  conspiracy,  by  de- 
stroying all  evidence  or  certainty  of  the 
consummation  of  the  bargain.  Whoever 
thinks  that  this  is  doing  little  let  him  show 
me  any  other  plan  which  will  do  as  much, 
assuming  the  publicity  of  the  vote  to  be 
preserved.  But  surely,  Sir,  my  cause 
would  be  complete,  even  if  I  were  to  wave 
all  mention  of  bribery,  when  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  Ballot  will  eflPectually  ex- 
tirpate intimidation.  Your  honest  voters 
cry  to  you  for  protection  against  intimida- 
tion— they  are  men  who  would  spurn  the 
idea  of  a  bribe,  or  of  turning  their  votes  to 
any  corrupt  profit — but  they  do  pray  to  be 
guarded  against  wrong,  and  loss,  and  op- 
pression in  the  conscientious  exercise  of 
their  franchise.  A  measure  is  proposed 
which  completely  accomplishes  this  object ; 
and  I  am  really  to  be  told,  as  a  fatal  ob- 
jection to  it — **  No  ;  we  cannot  grant  you 
the  Ballot;  it  is  true  that  it  does  awaj 
with  intimidation  entirely,  but  there  are 
some  distant  possibilities  of  bribery  which 
It  leaves  not  absolutely  barred  out,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  worth  our  consideration.'' 
I  must  contend,  Sir,  that  this  would  be  the 
most  extraordinary  ground  of  exception 
ever  yet  taken  to  any  legislative  proposi- 
tion. Here  are  two  diseases,  both  of  most 
pernicious  working.  A  remedy  lies  before 
you,  by  which  the  one  may  be  completely 
cured,  the  other  greatly  abated ;  yet  you 
cast  it  contemptuously  away  because  you 


cannot  sweep  the  country  cl^an  of  both 
diseases  at  once.  Let  me  venture  to  re« 
mind  you.  Sir,  that  if  it  be  difficult,  as  it 
certainly  is  difficult,  to  prevent  dishonest 
voters  from  playing  you  false  and  betray- 
ing their  trust,  if  this  be  the  case,  I  say  the 
more  carefully  ought  you  to  watch  over 
and  cherish  the  untainted  portion  of  your 
constituency.  Protect  them  from  being 
dragged  into  dishonest  voting  against  their 
own  will,  by  unrighteous  violence  and 
compulsion.  If  you  cannot  eradicate  cor- 
rupt disposition  universally*  at  least  keep 
the  path  of  honesty  safe  and  clear  for  the 
willing  citizen  to  walk  in.  I  can  hardly 
persuade  myself,  Sir,  that  the  Legislature 
will  persist  in  withholding  the  precautions 
necessary  for  this  simple,  though  solemn, 
purpose.  It  is  my  duty  to  touch  upon  one 
or  two  other  objections  which  I  know  to  be 
made  against  the  Ballot,  and  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  do  so  with  as  much  brevity  as 
possible,  regretting  very  much  the  necessity 
of  troubling  the  House  at  so  much  length. 
I  know  that  I  have  to  combat  a  feehng  of 
degradation  which  some  Gentlemen  attach 
to  the  use  of  secrecy  in  any  case,  or  for 
any  purpose.  No  doubt.  Sir,  there  are 
numberless  cases  in  which  publicity  is  of 
unspeakable  moment ;  but  reflection  will 
teach  us  that  this  rule  is  far  from  being 
universal.  What  man  is  there  who  has 
not  experienced,  in  the  most  trying  con- 
junctures of  his  life,  the  blessing  of  con- 
fidential communication  with  a  friend, 
enabling  him  as  it  does  to  procure  informa- 
tion or  advice,  which  could  never  be  safely 
proclaimed  to  the  public  ?  What  member 
of  a  club  is  there  who  does  not  feel  that 
the  harmony  and  kindly  fellowship  among 
the  general  body  is  essentially  maintained 
by  the  secrecy  with  which  voting  is  carried 
on  ?  Well,  then,  Sir,  the  special  point  of 
your  consideration  is,  whether  voting  at 
Parliamentary  elections  is  one  of  those 
occasions  on  which  secrecy  is  better  or 
worse  than  publicity.  Now,  Sir,  perhaps 
I  may  be  considered  as  unduly  presump* 
tuous ;  but  I  challenge  any  gentleman  to 
point  out  any  one  good  consequence  arising 
from  publicity  of  votes,  or  any  one  bad 
consequence  arising  from  secrecy  of  votes 
at  Parliamentary  elections.  One  thing  is 
undeniable — such  publicity  is  in  no  respect 
conducive,  in  many  respects  injurious,  to 
the  main  purposes  of  Parliamentary  elec 
tions,  which  is  to  ascertain  exactly  and 
faithfully  who  it  is  that  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  th^  majority  of  evejpf^onstitttency. 
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What  profit  is  gained  beyond  the  satisfaction 
ofvaguecuriositybypublishingthe  poll-book 
with  the  names  oftne  majority  and  minority, 
a  record  of  names  often  procured  as  much 
by  forced  levies  as  by  voluntary  enlistment? 
Gentlemen,  may,  perhaps  say,that  the  vote 
of  the  superior  person  must  be  proclaimed, 
in  order  that  it  may  serve  as  a  guide  and  in- 
dex to  the  inferior.  There  might  be  some- 
thing in  this  reasoning  if  votes  were  the 
only  way  open  to  a  man  of  makingknown  his 
political  opinions — but  I  need  not  remind 
you,  Sir,  that  secrecy  of  voting  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  full  publication  of  opinions 
by  the  tongue,  or  the  pen,  wherever  any 
man  chooses  to  make  his  opinions  public. 
If  there  are,  however,  as  in  fact  there 
always  are,  a  certain  per  cenlage  of  voters, 
who  do  not  choose  thus  to  make  procla- 
mation of  their  political  feelings;  men,  who 
either  from  backwardness  of  temper,  or 
from  dependence  of  position,  shrink  from 
open  collision  with  their  private  friends, 
neighbours,  and  patriots — where  is  the 
advantage  of  forcing  these  men  to  vote 
aloud,  and  thus  record  themselves  as 
formal  partisans,  against  their  own  tem- 
per and  inclination?  Sir,  I  contend 
there  is  every  disadvantage  in  putting  this 
constraint  upon  them  ;  for,  by  refusing  to 
take  their  votes  quietly  and  confidentially, 
you  force  them  to  consider,  not  which  is 
the  right  side,  but  which  is  the  strongest 
side ;  you  incur  the  risk  of  deterring 
them  from  giving  their  votes  at  all ;  you 
incur  a  stiil  greater  risk  of  obtaining  from 
them  a  spurious  vote,  instead  of  a  genuine 
vote.  Sir,  1  look  in  vain  for  any  one 
advantage,  private  or  public,  derived  from 
publicity  of  votes ;  I  find  no  one  disadvan- 
tage, still  more  no  dishonour,  attached  to 
secrecy.  His  Majesty,  in  calling  a  new 
Parliament  wishes  to  get  together  a  House 
of  Commons  possessing  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  In  order  to  be  sure  that  he 
arrived  at  the  truth,  he  takes  the  opinion 
of  every  separate  elector,  confidentially, 
apart  from  the  hearing  of  any  one  else. 
What  dishonour  can  there  be  in  secrecy, 
when  it  is  only  the  handmaid  of  sincerity, 
the  pledge  of  free  speech,  as  between  the 
voter  and  the  public  ?  I  think,  Sir,  I  have 
some  reason  to  remark,  if  not  to  complain, 
that  persons  who  object  to  the  vote  by 
ballot,  overlook  constantly  the  main  and 
direct  purpose  of  Parliamentary  election, 
and  fasten  their  attention  upon  certain 
collateral  circumstances,  which  at  best  can 
only  be  taken  into  consideration,  when  we 
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have  ensured  the  accomplishment  of  the 
primary  end.  For  example,  many  Gentle- 
men assail  the  ballot  on  the  ground,  that 
it  enables  an  elector  to  promise  his  vote  to 
one  man  and  give  it  to  another;  or  to 
declare  that  he  has  voted  in  one  way, 
when  he  has  really  voted  in  the  opposite. 
Now,  Sir,  before  I  examine  the  real  value 
of  this  objection,  let  me  first  ask  what  it 
has  to  do  with  the  main  purpose  for  which 
Parliamentary  elections  take  place  ?  That 
purpose  is,  to  collect  faithfully  the  real 
sense  of  the  qualified  voters  as  to  the 
choice  of  representatives.  I  believe  there 
is  no  Gentleman  of  any  parly  who  denies 
that  this  is  the  grand  aim  of  Parliamentary 
elections.  Above  all  things,  therefore,  it 
is  necessary  to  insure  that  this  end  shall 
be  attained ;  and  if  you  do  not  insure  it^ 
you  may  almost  as  well  dispense  with 
elections  altogether,  involving  as  they  do 
so  much  trouble  and  expense,  so  much 
animosity  and  uneasiness  of  every  kind. 
Now,  such  being  the  acknowledged  pur- 
pose of  elections,  I  contend  that,  in  dis- 
cussing the  ballot,  I  am  bound  to  show 
that  secret  suffrage  is  better  than  open 
suffrage,  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the 
real  sense  of  the  voters.  My  opponents, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  bound  to  disprove 
it.  But  do  they  disprove  it?  Sir,  I  con- 
tend that  not  only  do  they  not  disprove  it, 
but  they  do  not  even  approach  the  ques- 
tion. I  have  attempted  to  prove — and  I 
think  I  have  proved — that  secret  suffrage 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the 
honest  voter  in  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  his  duty  to  the  public.  Do  my  oppo- 
nents refute  me,  and  prove  the  contrary  ? 
They  do  no  such  thing.  They  omit  alto- 
gether the  duty  of  the  voter  towards  the 
public,  and  they  carry  your  attention  to 
the  private  obligation  of  the  voter,  as  re- 
gards some  third  party ;  they  expatiate  on 
the  maintenance  of  good  faith,  as  between 
promiser  and  promisee.  I  must  consider  \ 
that  this  is  a  pure  diversion  of  your  atten- 
tion away  from  the  main  point  at  issue  ; 
for  the  business  of  the  Legislature  is,  to 
place  an  elector  on  the  best  and  most 
convenient  footing,  for  discharging  the 
special  duty  required  of  him  by  the  public  ; 
whether  he  tells  truth,  or  keeps  his  promises 
to  third  parties,  must  be  left  to  his  own 
feelings  and  his  own  sense  of  propriety. 
But,  Sir,  let  us  lake  the  objection  as  it 
stands,  and  inquire  what  it  amounts  to. 
The  ballot,  we  are  told,  will  lead  to  false 
promises  and   false  declarations  on   the 
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part  of  voters.  How  or  why  should  it  pro- 
duce this  effect  ?  Does  it  command  any 
voter  to  break  bis  promise?  Does  it  bold 
out  to  bim  any  new  inducement  or  reward 
for  breaking  bis  promise  ?  No,  nothing  of 
the  kind  ;  it  merely  enjoins  bim  to  per- 
form the  act  of  voting  without  a  witness, 
and  thus  indirectly  enables  bim  to  vote 
either  according  or  contrary  to  any  previ- 
ous promise,  without  being  found  out,  if 
he  be  inclined  to  do  so.  Certainly,  the 
same  may  be  said  of  every  private  and 
aoliiary  act  of  every  man's  life;  but  why 
are  hon.  Gentlemen  so  very  much  afraid, 
lest  electors  who  vote  by  ballot  should 
break  their  promises  the  moment  ihey  are 
enabled  lo  do  so  with  impunity  ?  Sir,  it 
is  but  too  well  known,  that  the  promise 
given  by  a  voter  is,  in  a  thousand  cases, 
CKtorted  and  compulsory  ;  it  is  a  promise 
neither  consonant  to  his  own  free  will, 
nor  dictated  by  his  own  conviction ;  a 
promise  which  he  would  never  have  made 
except  lo  one  who  took  an  ungenerous 
advantage  of  him,  and  who  possessed  the 
power  of  inflicting  penalty  upon  him  in 
case  of  refusal.  Now,  Sir,  promises  like 
these,  the  offspring  originally  of  importu- 
nity and  compulsion,  will  only  be  sure  of 
observance  through  the  maintenance  of 
the  same  compulsion  ;  they  may  probably 
be  infringed,  when  the  ballot  has  left  every 
voter  to  his  own  free  will.  But  the  volun- 
tary promises— those  which  have  been 
freely  given,  and  which  carry  the  heart 
and  feelings  of  the  voter  along'  with  them 
— promises  of  this  kind  will  never  be  bro- 
ken, even  though  the  vote  be  given  in  the 
thickest  darkness,  andwith  the  fullest  sense 
of  impunity.  We  are  told  by  Milton  that 
'*  Ease  will  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain  as  violent  and  void." 
But  wherever  the  vow  has  not  been 
made  in  pain — wherever  ease  has  made  the 
vow,  ease  will  keep  it  also.  This,  Sir,  is 
the  whole  amount  of  the  mischief  of  pro- 
mise-breaking, and  I  intreat  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  it,  that  none  but  compul- 
sory promises  are  in  danger  of  being  broken 
when  votes  are  given  secretly.  Let  me 
put  the  question  now,  what  mischief  would 
ensue  if  these  compulsory  promises  should 
come  to  be  broken  ?  A  voter  ought  not  to 
make  such  a  promise  if  it  be  at  variance 
with  his  own  sentiments  and  conscience. 
Granted  ;  but  assuming  that  he  has  been 
guilty  of  the  weakness  and  the  wrong  of 
giving  such  a  promise,  are  we  to  arrange 
our  system  of  voting  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  compelling  him  to  keep  it  t    To 


do  this  would  be  nothing  less  than 
seeking  to  deprive  the  voter,  bj  our 
own  act,  of  the  means  of  faithfully 
discharging  his  duty  to  his  country — a 
duty  prior  to  all  private  agreements  with 
third  parties — a  duty  implied  in  the  very 
possession  and  exercise  of  the  franchise. 
Why,  Sir,  when  the  choice  lies,  as  it  does 
in  this  case,  between  breaking  a  wrongful 
promise  and  violating  the  duty  which  the 
elector  owes  to  his  country,  can  there  be  a 
moment's  hesitation  which  of  the  two  we 
ought  to  enforce,  and  which  we  ought  to 
condemn — we  who  sit  in  this  House  as  the 
chosen  guardians  of  the  public  rights  and 
franchise — we  who  derive  our  sole  title  to 
confidence  and  authority  from  presumed 
purity  of  election  ?  Let  me  again  bring  to 
your  recollection,  Sir,  the  object  and  aim 
with  which  the  Committee  of  last  year 
was  constituted.  We  desire  to  put  down 
intimidation  and  to  uphold  the  freedom  of 
I  the  vote.  But  I  affirm  that  we  are  play- 
I  ing  into  the  hands  of  the  intimidator,  and 
practically  annihilating  the  freedom  of  the 
vote,  when  we  countenance  and  ratify 
!  these  compulsory  promises.  The  intimi- 
I  dator  begins  by  compelling  a  voter  to  pro- 
I  mise  ;  and  are  we  then  really  to  say,  "  Be- 
cause you  have  compelled  the  man  to  pro- 
mise against  his  will,  therefore  you  have 
acquired  good  title  to  compel  him  to  a  vote  ?** 
Sir,  I  say,  that  this  would  be  no  less 
monstrous  in  principle  than  inconsistent 
with  our  own  resolutions  and  professions. 
It  would  be  to  guarantee  the  last  stage  of 
tyranny  out  of  respect  to  the  first.  Depend 
upon  it,  Sir,  if  you  wish  to  put  down  in- 
timidation effectually  you  must  use  a  very 
different  language  towards  the  intimidator. 
You  must  render  the  attainment  of  his 
final  purpose  impracticable.  You  must 
show  him  plainly,  that  whatever  be  his 
power  of  extorting  promises  he  will  not  be 
allowed  to  retain  the  smallest  power  of 
extorting  votes;  and  you  will  then  pre- 
vent these  compulsory  promises  from  being 
ever  demanded,  when  you  show  that  they 
afford  no  security  for  performance.  The 
evil  of  intimidation,  the  evil  of  mendacity, 
and  the  evil  of  promise-breaking,  will  all 
disappear  at  the  same  time,  and  before 
one  and  the  same  simple  remedy — a  free 
and  secret  vote.  Sir,  I  am  deeply  sensi- 
ble that  I  have  drawn  but  too  largely  on 
the  patience  of  the  House;  yet,  before  I 
sit  down,  there  is  one  argument  which  I 
am  oblij^^ed  briefly  to  examine,  because  it 
is  constantly  argued  as  an  objection  against 
the  vote  by  ballot.    Hon.  Uentlemen  tell 
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me  that  the  ballot  will  be  Altai  to  what 
they  call  the  legitimate  influence  of  pro- 
perty. Now,  Sir,  I  deny  this  assertion 
point  blank  in  any  defensible  meaning 
which  the  words"  legitimate  influence"  can 
be  made  to  bear — in  any  meaning  of  the 
words  which  a  patriot  or  a  fieeraan  can 
acknowledge.  I  assert,  fearlessly,  that 
under  a  system  of  secret  voting,  the  legi- 
timate influence  of  property  will  be  pre- 
served unimpaired ;  nay,  more,  that  it  will 
be  even  exalted  beyond  what  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. There  is  only  one  species  of  influ- 
ence which  the  ballot*  will  withdraw  from 
a  rich  man — it  will  take  away  the  power 
of  rewarding  or  punishing  electors  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  they  vote.  Now, 
Sir,  I  would  ask,  and  I  hope  the  question 
will  be  plainly  answered,  whether  it  be  re- 
ally this  power  of  rewarding  or  punishing 
electors  which  Gentlemen  mean  when  they 
talk  of  the  "  ledtimate  influence  of  pro- 
perty?" Does  ine  House  intend  to  recog- 
nise in  any  one  citizen  of  this  community 
—  Peer  or  Commoner,  titled  or  untitled — a 
legitimate  authority  to  reward  or  punish 
electors  for  their  votes?  If  we  do,  Sir,  the 
sooner  in  all  consistency  we  repeal  our 
statutes  against  bribery  the  better — the 
sooner  we  drop  the  farce  of  affecting  to 
condemn  intimidation  the  better.  For, 
what  is  this  privilege  of  giving  to  an  dec* 
tor  a  reward  for  his  vote  in  plain  and  un. 
varnished  English,  except  bribing  him  ? 
and  what  is  the  privilege  of  punishing 
him  for  his  vote  except  a  licence  of  inti- 
midation ?  But  I,  Sir,  deny  the  position  en- 
tirely. I  maintain  that  this  influence 
which  arises  from  the  power  of  rewarding 
or  punishing  voters,  is  repudiated  by  the 
law  and  by  the  Constitution.  I  maintain, 
that  a  man  is  no  more  warranted  in  em- 
ploying his  legal  powers  as -a  landlord  for 
the  purpose  of  seducing  and  coercing  his 
tenants'  votes,  than  in  employing  his 
funded  property  to  distribute  among  them 
bribe*  in  hard  cash.  It  is  the  ancient  doc* 
trine  of  the  Constitution  that  elections 
ought  to  be  perfectly  free,  and  the  ballot 
can  have  no  other  eflect  than  that  of  real- 
ising this  strictly  constitutional  end.  But  all 
legitimate  influence  of  property  consists 
fully  with  freedom  of  election,  and  there- 
fore it  consists  folly  with  vote  by  ballot. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  wealth  and  con- 
spicuous station,  unless  they  are  coupled 
with  repulsive  or  contemptible  personal 
qualities,  impart  great  additional  weight 
to  the  recommendation  of  their  possessor, 


'<  bene  nummatum  decorat  Suadela:''  his 
authority  is  quoted  and  his  example  imi- 
tated, even  by  many  who  have  no  favour 
to  hope,  and  no  injury  to  fear  from  him. 
His  wishes  are  still  further  likely  to  be 
obeyed  if  he  is  the  object  of  gratitude  for 
past  favours,  or  of  respect  for  public  use- 
fulness. Now,  Sir,  here  is  a  very  pow- 
erful body  of  influence  insured  to  a  rich 
man  unless  he  forfeit  it  by  his  personal 
demerit.  I  call  it  a  perfectly  legitimate 
influence,  and  I  call  it  so  not  Jess  because 
it  rests'  partly  upon  good,  personal  qua- 
lities, than  because  it  is  gentle  and  kihctly 
in  its  working,  looking  only  fvr  open  aud 
spontaneous  sympathy  and  grateial  obe- 
dience, and  implying  neither  violence  on 
the  one  side  nor  de^^rudation  oil  the  other. 
It  is  the  triumph  and  the  glory  of  this  le- 
gitimate influence  of  propeity  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  it  is  perfectly  coniputible  with 
entire  freedom  and  secrecy  of  sulTiago — 
nay,  more,  that  it  is  exalted  and  enhanced 
by  freedom  of  election,  most  puwerfully 
felt  where  the  suflTrage  is  the  most  free, 
where  the  voter  is  best  protected  against 
everything  like  compulsion  and  tyranny. 
Sir,  I  have  now  exhausted,  not  indeed 
all  that  can  be  said  on  this  important 
subject,  but  at  least  all  that  the  House 
will  bear  to  hear  from  me  about  it,  and  I 
have  to  thank  them  for  the  patience  wiih 
which  they  have  listened.  Before  I  con- 
clude, permit  me  in  a  few  words  to  recall 
to  your  attention  the  point  on  which  you 
are  about  to  decide.  Permit  me  to  remind 
you  that  I  am  aiming  at  no  end  which  is 
not  in  the  strictest  and  highest  sense  con- 
stitutional. I  am  aiming  at  nothing  ex- 
cept the  freedom  and  integrity  of  the  Par- 
liamentary suffrage;  a  purpose  not  merely 
within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  but 
absolutely  essential  to  its  workings  and 
vitality — absolutely  essential  to  the  at- 
tainment of  a  House  of  Commons  really 
possessing  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
which  the  Reform  Act  so  emphatically  pro- 
mised to  us.  Permit  me  further  to  call  to 
your  remembrance  the  humiliating  fact, 
that  freedom  of  election,  as  things  stand 
at  present,  is  in  many  places  little  better 
than  a  dream  and  a  fiction.  Your  elec- 
tion arrangements  are  traversed  on  all 
sides  by  corruption  and  intimidation  ;  your 
electors  are,  in  many  cases  compelled  to 
vote  against  their  real  sentimeDts-— ia 
many  cases  deterred  from  voting  at 
all.  This  fact,  if  indeed  it  were  not 
already     notorious    enoi>gh|     has     been 
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publicly  and  incontestibly  certified  by  the 
evidence  taken  before  your  own  Committee, 
and  I  venture  to  warn  you,  that  if,  after 
such  overwhelming  notoriety  of  the  evil, 
you  remain  deaf  to  all  suggestions  of  a  re- 
medy, you  will  implicate  yourself  in  some- 
thing little  short  of  the  guilt  of  connivance 
and  participation.  Now,  Sir,  for  this 
acknowledged  evil  I  have  ventured  to  sug- 
gest a  remedy.  Let  those  who  object  to 
it  provide  a  better  if  they  can.  All  I 
shall  say  is,  that  my  ingenuity  can  dis- 
cover no  other  remedy  either  like  or  se- 
cond to  it.  I  propose  to  you  the  vote  by 
ballot;  a  measure  simple,  specific,  easy 
of  introduction,  and  bearing  precisely 
upon  the  mischiefs  under  your  consider- 
ation. I  have  endeavoured  to  show  you 
that  the  ballot  is  an  antidote  complete, 
unfailing,  and  all-sufficient,  as  against 
the  master-evil  of  intimidation,  and  that 
it  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  correctives 
as  against  bribery.  I  have  proved  that  it 
is  the  only  expedient  for  enabling  an 
honest  voter  to  walk  in  the  path  of  con- 
science without  serious  loss  and  peril  ; 
and  that  the  State  can  have  no  security 
for  obtaining  what  is  the  primary  purpose 
of  election — a  genuine  and  sincere  ex- 
pression of  sentiment  from  the  elector — 
except  by  taking  his  vote  in  secrecy  and 
solitude — 
«*  Nam  vene  voces  turn  demum  pectore  ab  imo 
Ejiciuntur  ;  et  eripitur  persona,  manet  res." 
I  press  upon  you  the  adoption  of  the  bal- 
lot, no  less  as  an  effectual  protection  to  the 
honest  voter^  which  he  has  the  fullest  right 
to  demand,  than  as  a  certificate  to  the 
public  of  the  genuineness  of  all  votes,  and 
of  the  unimpeachable  title  of  all  repre- 
sentatives chosen.  The  hon.  Member  con- 
cluded by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  providing  that  the  votes  at  elections 
for  Members  of  Parliament  be  taken  se- 
cretly by  way  of  Ballot. 

Mr,  Leader :  Although  I  feel  that  in 
seconding  the  motion  of  my  hon.  Friend, 
the  Member  for  London,  I  have  a  very 
difficult  task  to  perform,  yet  were  the  tusk 
ten  times  more  difficult  I  should  have  un- 
dertaken it  with  pleasure  and  alacrity, 
because  I  am  convinced  that  the  success  of 
this  measure  would  confer  a  more  valuable 
and  substantial  benefit  upon  the  people  of 
this  country,  than  any  measure  of  reform 
which  is  at  present  in  agitation  ;  for  with- 
out free  and  unbiassed  voting  at  elections 
you  cannot  have  fair  and  full  representa- 
tion ;  and  without  such  representation  you 
cannot  have  good  government.  The  poor, 
that  ia^  the  comparatively  pocnr  and  de- 


pendent electors  (one-half,  if  not  two.th!r«b 
of  the  constituency),  complain,  and  joatly 
do  they  complain,  that  the  Legislature  Hm 
given  them  the  shadow  instead  of  the  sub- 
stance—the letter,  but  not  the  spirit — the 
word,  but  not  the  deed — the  mere  reeem* 
blance  of  an  elective  franchise,  and  not  the 
elective  franchise  itself;  for  it  has  given 
to  the  registered  electors  the  nominal  fa- 
culty of  voting  for  Members  of  Parliament, 
but  it  has  virtually  reserved  to  others  the 
real  power,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  of  in- 
fluencing, and  compelling  and  coercing  the 
vote  nominally  and  ostensibly  given  by  the 
elector  himself.  Now,  there  are  two  kinds 
of  influence  ;  there  is,  firbt,  the  moral  in- 
fluence which  a  great  man,  who  is  also  a 
good  man,  is  certain  to  obtain  over  the 
opinions,  the  feelings,  the  very  thoughts 
of  his  poorer  neighbours  and  dependents ; 
of  that  influence  no  man  can  complain. 
There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  immoral 
influence  not  gained  by  goodness ;  but  by 
strength  over  weakness,  by  wealth  over 
poverty,  by  greatness  over  dependence, 
and  exercised  not  with  a  beneficent  desire 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
but  to  augment  the  power  or  promote  the 
selfish  interests  of  those  who  exercise  it; 
such,  I  regret  to  say,  is  the  influence  too 
commonly  used  by  the  creditor  over  the 
debtor — by  the  rich  over  the  poor — by  the 
great  merchant  over  the  small  trader — by 
the  landlord  over  the  tenant,  by  the  great 
and  the  powerful,  in  short,  over  the  hum- 
ble and  the  weak ;  to  such  an  extent,  in- 
deed, does  this  system  of  undue  influence 
prevail  in  this  country,  that  most  landlords 
appear  to  think  they  have  as  good  a  right 
to  their  tenant's  vote  as  to  the  rent  of  their 
farms.  It  constantly  happens,  for  instance, 
that  a  landlord  makes  a  favour  of  granting 
his  permission  to  a  candidate,  or  to  a  can- 
didate's friend,  to  canvass  his  tenants  for 
their  Totes.  As  if,  forsooth,  the  candidate 
would  be  violating  the  landlord's  property, 
poaching  upon  his  preserves,  if  he  were  to 
canvass  the  tenants  without  the  landlord's 
sanction.  Or  perhaps  the  landlord  may  be 
opposed  in  politics  (ostensibly,  at  least)  to 
the  candidate,  and  yet  willing  from  other 
causes  to  forward  his  interest;  then  we 
may  suppose  the  candidate,  on  application 
for  the  landlord's  vote  and  interest,  to  be 
met  with  the  following  answer :  '*  I  am 
sorry  that  I  cannot  vote  for  you  myself, 
that  I  cannot  personally  interfere  in  your 
behalf,  but  I  will  tell  vou  what  I  can  do 
for  you ;  I  give  you  me  permission  to 
canvass  all  my  tenants,  I  dare  say  many  of 
them  will  vote  for  you/'     Kind  and  ge. 
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nenms  landlord !  he  condescends  to  fdlow 
the  candidate  for  the  TOtes  of  the  electors 
to  ask  those  of  the  electors  who  may  be  his 
tenants  what  their  opinion  really  is.     And 
yet  it  is  a  common  form  of  expression  to 
talk  of  taking  "  the  sense  of  the  people/' 
while  a  candidate  cannot  even  ask  the  peo. 
pie  wliat  their  opinion  is  unless  their  land- 
lord gives  him  permission  to  do  so.     This 
is  clearly  stated  in  the  evidence  given  last 
year  before  the  Bribery  and  Intimidation 
Committee.     A  witness  was  asked>  "  Is  it 
usual  before  a  party  canvasses  the  tenants 
to  ask  the  landlord's  permission  to  do  so  ? 
"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  *'  and  I  never  knew 
a  Tory  give  that  permission"  (to  his  ad- 
versary is  of  course  meant).     What  says 
another  witness  before  the  same  Commit- 
tee?— "  I  have  known  a  landlord  corre- 
rnd  with  a  candidate  on  the  subject  of 
corn  laws,  and  I  have  known  him  send 
a  list  of  the  whole  of  his  tenants,  and  say 
that  he  should  come  with  them  and  vote 
one  way  or  the  other,  according  to  the  ex- 
planation he  received  from  the  candidate." 
I  have  known  other  remarkable  circum- 
stances— I  will  not  mention  names— but  I 
know  the  fact  of  the  resident  agent  of  a 
considerable  property,  the  agent  being  of  a 
class  of  political  opinion  different  from  the 
politics  of  his  non-resident  master,  pro- 
mising all  the  votes  of  the  e<tate  to  a  can- 
didate.    I    wrote   to   London    to   a   high 
family  to  influence  this  steward  the  other 
way,  and  the  tenants  were  in  consequence 
all  polled  contrary  to  their  original  pro- 
mise, through  the  above  agent."  Well  and 
justly  may  the  tenants,  after  this,  com- 
plain, '*  that  the  Legislature  has  given  to 
them  that  which  to  them  is  not  merely  of 
DO  value,  but  an  injury;  for  it  compels 
them  to  go  to  the  poll  and  tell  a  moral  lie 
— voting  for  one  man  when  they  feel  it  a 
duty  to  vote  for  another."     Again,  i^ir,  to 
prove  that  the  votes  of  tenants  are  con- 
sidered  to  proceed  not  from   their  own 
feelings,  or  knowledge,  or  conscience,  but 
from  their  landlord's  mandate,  is  it  not 
notoriously  matter  of  congratulation  among 
Tories,  when  a  great  estate  passes  by  in- 
beritance  or  purchase,   or  other  means, 
from  a  Reformer  into  the  hands  of  a  Tory; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  cause  cf 
rejoicing  among  Reformers  when  a  Tory's 
estate  passes  to  a  Reformer.     There  is  a 
case  in  point  which  occurred  only  last  year. 
In  the  western  division  of  Somerset  Lord 
Egremont  has  a  large  estate,  with  a  com- 
mand c£,  perhaps,  SOO  or  300  voters.    1  he 
managemeDt  of  the  estate  was  intrusted 
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to  a  resident  steward ;  till  within  a  year 
that  steward  was  a  staunch  old  Whig.     I 
need  not  inform  the  House  that  the  tenants 
always  voted    for   the   Whig  candidates. 
Well,  last  year  the  good  old  Whiff  steward 
died,  and  after  a  short  interval  another 
steward  was  appointed.    The  new  steward 
is,  like  his  predecessor,  a  very  respectable 
barrister ;  but,  unlike  his  predecessor,  he  is 
a  very  decided  Tory.  He  is,  ittdeed,  chiefly 
famous  for  having  been  the  unsuccessful 
Tory  candidate  in  several  contested  elec- 
tions.    His   appointment   was    of   course 
hailed  with  joy  by  the  Tories  of  West 
Somerset.     "  What  a  good  thing,"  they 
exclaimed,  *'  200  or  300  votes  taken  from 
those  horrid  Whigs,  and  given  to  us."  My 
hon.  Friends,  the  two  Liberal  Members  for 
West  Somerset,   looked  rather  grave  on 
the  subject,  even  though  they  had  a  ma- 
jority of  1,000  at  the  last  election — these 
200  or  300  votes  were  no  trifle.     Well,  a 
short  time  after  an  old  Tory  lady,  in  the 
same  division  of  Somerset,  died,  and  left 
her  estate  to  a  very  decided   Reformer. 
"  Good  news,"  said  my  hon.  Friends,  the 
Members   for   West   Somerset,   who  had 
looked  so  grave  on  the  appointment  of  the 
Tory  steward,  "  This  is  some  compensa- 
tion for  that  unfortunate  afl^air."     Now, 
Sir,  these  fact^  clearly  prove  one  thing — 
that  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  whatever  the  tenant's   real   opinion 
may  be,  his  vote  should  invariably  follow 
the  vote  of  his  landlord.     I  find  another 
I  instance  of  this  sort  of  influence  in  the 
'evidence  given  before  the  Bribery  and  In- 
timidation   Committee.       There   are,    in 
South    Devon,    three   parishes   lying    to- 
gether,   called   Rattery,    Staverton,    and 
JBroadhempston.     In  the  parish  of  Rattery 
there  were  twenty-one  votes  polled  at  the 
last  election  of   1835.     Only  one  was  a 
I  freeholder,  the  rest  were  leaseholders  under 
I  one  tind  the  same  landholder,  Sir  Walter 
I  Carew,   to   whom   the  whole  parish   be- 
I  longs.      Now,   in   the  election   of  1832, 
these  electors  all  voted  for  Mr.  Bulteel, 
the  reform  candidate.     At  that  election, 
their  landlord,  Sir  Walter  Carew,  voted 
for  Mr.  Bulteel;  but  in  1835  they  all  voted 
for  Mr.  Parker,  the  Conservative  candidate, 
against  Lord  John  Russell.     What  could 
possibly  have  caused   this  total  change? 
When  I  tell  the  House  that  their  landlord. 
Sir  Walter  Carew,  voted  for  Mr.  Parker, 
they  will  not,  1  am  sure,  think  it  necessary 
to  look  further  for  any  other  cause  ;   but 
Members  opposite  may  say,   as  the  land- 
lord of  Rattery  conscigntio'W!'  ghanged 
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his  opinion,  why  should  not  his  tenants  of 
Rattery  have  also  conscientiously  changed 
their  opinion  ?  There  is,  fortunately,  in 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  case  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  that  objection.  It 
seems  that  the  farmers  ofthe  three  parishes 
of  Rattery,  Staverton,  and  Broadhemp- 
ston,  form  one  class  of  persons.are  a  ver^ 
intelligent  set  of  men,  and  are  in  the  habit 
of  associating  very  much  together ;  they 
are  all  of  them  Reformers  on  principle; 
and,  in  1832,  almost  all  of  them  voted  for 
the  reform  candidate;  but,  in  1835,  the 
farmers  of  one  ofthe  three  parishes,  that  is 
of  Rattery,  voted  against  the  reform  can- 
didate, while  their  friends  and  neighbours, 
the  farmers  of  Stavertonand  Broadhemp- 
Bton,  voted,  as  before,  almost  unanimously, 
in  favour  of  the  reform  candidate.  What 
is  the  secret  of  this  partial  change  ?  Why, 
simply  this— that  in  Rattery  the  farmers 
were  all  under  the  influence  of  one  land- 
lord, who  had  changed  his  mind,  whereas 
the  farmers  of  Staver(on  and  Broadhemp- 
ston  were  under  little  or  no  influence,  and 
could  vote  according  to  their  own  consci- 
entious opinions.  In  the  same  division  of 
Devon,  there  is  a  parish  called  Broadclist. 
In  I8.'^2,  nearly  all  the  electors  of  Broad- 
cliijt  vo(ed  for  the  reform  candidate;  in 
1835,  six  only  voted  for  the  reform  candi- 
date, while  fifty  two  voted  forihe  anti-reform 
candidate.  What  could  be  the  reason  of 
this  irreat  change?  Were  the  farmers 
terrifiv  d  by  the  rapid  progress  of  reform,  or 
were  they  alarmed  with  the  Tory  outcry  of 
"  No  Popery."  No,  Sir,  there  is  a  much 
more  plain  and  simple  reason  for  their 
change  of  vote — they  were  all  under  the 
influence  of  one  landlord.  Sir  Tiiomas 
Ackland.  Now,  in  1832,  he  supported 
the  reform  candidate,  but  in  1835,  he  op- 
po<?od  the  reform  candidate.  What  can 
be  more  proper,  or  more  natural,  in  the 
exi^tin'j  Ftate  of  things,  than  that  his 
tenintSKlodd  implicitly  follow  his  vote, 
and  ohin^u^  their  opiiiic^ns  with  the  changed 
opinions  of  their  landlord  ?  I  will  not  weary 
the  flonse  by  citing  any  more  instances  of  |  place,  or 
this  undue  influence  ;  let  the  most  incredu- 
lous Memb'T  look  into  the  evidence  given 
la^t  Y^nr  b-fore  the  Bribery  and  Intimida- 
tion Committee,  and  he  must  be  convinced 
ofthe  almost  universal  existence  of  this  im- 
moral and  deg!  ading  influence.  Now  if  this 
system  is  to  continue,  let  us  at  least  get  rid 
of  the  hypocritical  practice  of  registering 
the  tenants  of  a  great  man  as  so  many 
good  TOtei.    Let  us  act  in  a  straightfor* 


ward,  if  not  in  a  just  manner.  In  SooUi 
Devon,  for  instance,  instead  of  regitterin^ 
so  many  farmers  and  leaseholders  on  Lord 
RoUe's  estate,  as  so  many  distinct  and  ii^- 
dependent  votes,  let  us  at  once  write  down 
in  the  register — My  Lord  Rolle,  500  votea^ 
in  right  of  500  serfs,  or  villeins,  or  farmers, 
or  leaseholders — call  them  what  you  will, 
the  name  signifies  little — who  must  vote  as 
he  commands  them.  Then,  on  the  other 
side,  put  down — the  Duke  of  Bedford,  so 
many  votes ;  and  so  on  with  all  the  great 
landed  proprietors.  This  method,  would, 
under  the  existing  system,  have  several 
very  good  effects — it  would  save  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  candidates ;  instead  of 
canvassing  a  great  number  of  dependent 
voters,  they  would  have  to  ask  only  for 
the  votes  ot  the  great  proprietors.  It  would 
put  a  stop  to  the  persecution  of  voters, 
and  thereby  prevent  much  misery  and  bad 
feeling.  It  would  have  a  good  moral 
effect,  as  it  would  prevent  most  of  the 
tyranny  and  hypocrisy  at  present  in  opera- 
tion ;  and  it  would  have  the  good  political 
effect,  that  the  tenants  would  become  in- 
dignant at  this  open  insult,  though  the^ 
now  endure  the  injury  with  the  flimsy  veil 
of  registration  thrown  over  it ;  they  would 
then  assert  their  rights^  and  dare  to  say 
that  their  votes  and  their  consciences  were 
their  own,  and  not  their  landlords*.  In 
the  feudal  times  the  baron  was  followed  to 
the  wars  by  his  tenants — a  glittering  train 
of  steel-clad  mcn-at^arms  :  the  system  is 
still  the  same  though  neither  so  war-like 
nor  so  imposing:  now  the  landlord  is  fol- 
lowed to  the  poll  by  his  tenants— a  sub- 
missive train  of  coerced  electors;  and  the 
results  in  both  cases  are  nearly  the  same. 
In  old  times,  the  baron  who  could  raise 
the  greatest  number  of  good  fighting  men 
attained  for  himself  by  their  courage  and 
good  service,  rank,  and  power,  and  con- 
sequence ;  in  these  times,  the  landlord 
who  can  command  the  greatest  number  of 
good  voting  men  is  sure,  through  their 
votes,  to  obtain  for  himself  or  his  family, 
pension,  or  patronage ;  indeed 
these  things  can  scarcely  be  attained  in 
any  other  way.  Now  what  it  the  conse- 
quence of  this  pernicious  and  most  iniquit- 
ous system  ?  Some  Members  mav  think  it 
successful,  because  the  immediate  ap- 
parent consequence  is  to  give  more  Mem- 
bers to  the  benches  opposite,  than  they 
would  otherwise  have;  but  the  real  conse- 
quence which  must  ultimately  appear  evi- 
dent to  all  the  world  irtbiai  timt  ibQ 
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gentry  of  Eogland  will  raise  up  a  bad 
feeliog  against  themselves;  for  in  every 
coerced  elector,  in  every  tenant  who  has 
been  compelled  by  them  or  by  their  agents 
to  vote  against  his  opinion,  they  will  have 
a  secret  but  a  determined  enemy ;  that  the 
rich  merchants  and  manufacturers  will  find 
in  every  coerced  workman,  in  every  in- 
timidated tradesman,  a  secret  but  deter- 
mined enemy.  I  have  myself  heard  the 
curses  and  the  threats  of  men  who  had 
been  compelled  by  stern  necessity  to  sacri- 
fice their  vote  to  the  interest  of  their  chil- 
dren. I  have  myself  heard  the  son  of  a 
voter  who  had  suffered  and  been  half 
ruined  because  he  would  not  give  a  dis- 
honest vote,  cursing  the  author  of  their 
misery,  and  wishing  him  in  his  grave.  Are 
these  the  feelings  which  the  gentry  of 
England  desire  to  produce  in  the  hearts  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  ?  They  may  sneer 
at  curses,  they  may  laugh  at  threats ; 
trusting  to  their  wealth,  and  their  station, 
and  their  power,  they  may  exclaim  with 
the  tyrant  of  old,  '*  Oderint  dum  metu- 
ant ;  *'  but  the  time  must  come  when  the 
people's  hate  and  the  people's  indignation 
will  make  them  tremble.  I  have  spoken 
at  such  length,  and  with  such  warmth 
on  this  part  of  the  subject,  because  I 
know  that  the  abuse  of  influence  is  the 
great  and  glaring  evil  of  the  present  sys- 
tem ;  whoever  has  influence  exercises  it— 
whether  justly  or  unjustly  he  never  stops 
to  inquire — and  so  perverted  is  the  pub- 
lic mind  on  this  subject,  that  most  men 
actually  think  that  they  are  committing  no 
offence,  either  against  justice  or  morality, 
when  they  are  using  their  influence  to  com* 
pel  a  dependent  to  choose  between  disho- 
nesty and  ruin.  I  come  now,  Sir,  to  the 
question  of  what  the  elective  franchise 
really  is.  Our  opponents  are  continually 
comparing  the  responsibility  of  electors  with 
the  responsibility  of  Judges,  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  and  Membersof  Parliament.  All 
these  persons,  they  say,  are  obliged  to  act 
openly,  and  to  be  responsible  for  their  ac- 
tions ;  why  should  the  elector  alone  be  pro- 
tected, by  secrecy,  from  responsibility  to  his 
fellow-citizens  ?  Now  this  comparison  is 
not  a  fair  one.  The  Judge  is  responsible 
to  the  community  for  a  fair  administration 
of  justice— ^the  Minister  is  responsible  to 
the  Crown  and  to  the  country  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  ministerial  functions — 
the  Member  of  Parliament  is  responsible 
to  his  constituents  for  the  discharge  of  his 
Parliamentary  duties.     They  have  also 


each  of  them  a  still  higher  responsibility— 
namely,  a  responsibility  to  their  own  con- 
science for  an  upright  discharge  of  their 
several  duties.  Now,  this  is  the  only 
responsibility  which  the  elector  shares  with 
them,  for  the  Legislature  has  determined 
that  every  man  possessing  a  certain  quali- 
fication, shall,  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain 
conditions,' have  aright  to  be  registered  as 
an  elector ;  the  only  duty  demanded  of  him 
in  return  is,  that  he  shall  fairly  and  impar- 
tially, to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  exercise 
his  faculty  of  voting.  The  elective  franchise 
therefore,  is  not  properly  a  trust,  but  a 
right,  for  the  exercise  of  which  an  elector 
is  responsible,  not  to  his  landlord — not  to 
his  neighbours-ruot  to  the  non-electors— 
but  to  his  own  conscience  alone.  If, 
therefore,  it  is  shown  that  the  electors 
generally  cannot  freely  and  conscientiously 
exercise  their  right  of  voting  under  the 

f)resent  system  of  open  voting,  the  Legis- 
ature  is  bound  to  afford  them  protection 
in  some  way  or  another.  If  this  could  be 
done  without  the  secrecy  of  ballot,  it 
would  be  an  admirable  thing  indeed  ;  but 
if  it  cannot  be  done  without,  then  it  must 
be  done  by  means  of  the  ballot ;  for  until 
the  voter  can  give  his  vote  as  he  pleases, 
all  (so  called)  representation  is  a  farce, 
and  it  is  a  mockery  to  talk  of  the  **  sense 
of  the  people."  Now,  Sir,  to  examine 
some  of  the  arguments  and  assertions 
usually  urjjed  against  the  ballot,  as  to  its 
being  un-English,  and  calculated  to  en- 
courage falsehood  and  hypocrisy  ;  such 
charges  scarcely  deserve  an  answer.  I 
wish,  however,  to  observe,  that  it  is  much 
worse,  much  more  likely  to  cause  falsehood 
and  hypocrisy,  and,  therefore,  I  suppose 
more  un-English,  to  coerce  a  voter  and  to 
make  him  tell  an  open  lie,  than  to  give 
him  the  protection  of  secrecy,  trusting  to 
his  sense  and  conduct,  after  having  voted 
conscientiously,  to  parry  as  he  best  can 
the  questions  and  insinuations  of  those 
persons  who  had  sought  to  influence  him. 
But,  say  our  opponents,  the  ballot  would 
not  put  an  end  to  either  bribery  or  intimi- 
dation. They  say,  that  in  small  con- 
stituencies bribery  would,  under  the  ballot, 
be  carried  on  wholesale.  Now,  granting 
for  a  moment  that  this  argument  is  worth 
anything,  it  is  an  argument  not  against 
the  ballot,  but  against  small  constituencies* 
Let,  therefore,  no  constituency  consist  of 
less  than  1,500  or  2,000  voters,  and  the 
richest  man  in  the  country  would  soon 
find  his  purse  exhausted^  and  his  seat  too 
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clearly  purchased,  even  if  he  could  pur- 
chase one  at  all.  Again,  in  what  method 
do  our  opponents  say  that  bribery  under 
the  ballot,  in  the  case  of  small  constitu- 
encies, would  be  carried  on?  Why,  in 
this  manner  —  that  a  candidate  should 
promise,  if  successful,  to  distribute  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  among  tlje  electors. 
Now,  under  the  present  system  it  is 
notorious,  that  in  many  places  there  is 
bribery  on  the  part  of  the  unsuccessful  as 
well  as  on  the  part  of  the  successful  can- 
didate. On  the  very  showing,  therefore, 
of  our  opponents,  half  the  existing  bribery 
would  be  stopped.  The  real  fact  is,  that 
the  ballot  would  very  soon  put  down 
bribery  altogether.  Wkh  respect  to  in- 
timidation, in  spite  of  the  denial  of  our 
opponents,  the  ballot  must  have  a  very 
good  effect,  even  though  it  should  not 
prevent  some  men  from  occasionally  ex- 
ercising a  tyrannous  power  over  their 
dependents.  Under  the  present  system 
every  vote  is  known,  and  a  landlord  may 
say  to  his  tenants — "  If  you  do  not  vote 
as  I  wish,  you  shall  suffer  for  it,"  Under 
the  ballot,  every  vote  would  be  secretly 
given ;  at  any  rate  every  vote  would  not  be 
known.  The  landlord  could  then  say 
only— "If  I  find  you  out  voting  against 
my  wishes,  you  shall  suffer  for  it."  But 
it  would  be  the  tenant's  own  fault  if  he 
made  public  that  which  he  might,  if  he 
chose,  keep  secret.  The  secret  vote  by 
ballot,  therefore,  would  very  materially 
diminish,  if  it  did  not  altogether  destroy, 
all  undue  influence  and  intimidation. 
Great  horror  is  expressed  by  our  oppo- 
nents at  the  prospect  of  the  influence  of  pro- 
perty being  taken  away  by  the  ballot.  The 
bad)  the  immoral  influence  of  mere  property, 
unsupported  by  character  and  moral  worth, 
would  undoubtedly  be  diminished;  but 
the  good,  the  moral,  the  only  proper  in- 
fluence of  property,  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
man  enjoying  a  good  character  for  judg- 
ment, honesty,  and  knowledge,  far  from 
being  diminished,  would  be  vastly  in- 
creased by  the  ballot.  Not  to  weary  the 
House  with  the  many  arguments  on  this 
point  which  occur  to  one's  memory,  I  will 
refer  to  a  statement  made  before  the 
Bribery  and  Intimidation  Committee.  A 
witness  was  asked,  -  '*  The  instant  the 
ballot  was  established,  would  there  not  be 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  all  canvassing,  and  of  the  attempt 
to  make  his  moral  influence  felt? — I 
should  say  not  bis  moral  influence.    I  say 


a  good  landlord,  like  Sir  Thomas  Aclaod, 
whose  moral  influence  is  so  good,  that, 
differing  with  his  politics,  I  should  be  very 
much  afraid  of  his  moral  influence  over 
his  tenants ;  but  I  do  not  (hink  it  would 
extend  to  the  extreme  it  does  now.  Wlw^re 
the  yeomanry  are  not  intelligent,  and  have 
no  strong  political  feeling,  1  think  a  man 
would  have  a  great  deal  of  moral  in- 
fluence." "  You  said  just  now,  a  clergy- 
man of  mild  and  amiable  character, 
and  exemplary  conduct,  would  have  more 
influence  over  his  parishioners  than  a 
clergyman  of  diflerenthabils?"  "Certainly." 
Would  not  that  influence  continue  with 
the  ballot  ?"— **  Certainly/'  "  So  yon 
think  that  a  landlord  anxious  to  exercise 
political  power  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
would,  if  his  sources  and  means  of  (undue) 
influence  were  taken  away,  be  more  in- 
clined to  increase  the  sources  of  what  you 
considered  his  moral  influence ;  that  is, 
that  he  would  take  pains  to  impress  his 
opinions  as  well  as  his  wishes,  upon  the 
minds  of  his  dependants  ?" — *'  Certainly." 
But  why  pursue  this  topic  further?  It 
must  be  evident  that  if  you  take  from 
men  desirous  of  power  the  bad  means  of 
attaining  it,  they  will  sedulously  apply 
themselves  to  the  good  means — **  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished."  [ 
have  quoted  the  above  evidence,  partly  in 
support  of  my  position,  and  partly  also  as 
an  act  of  justice  to  Sir  Thomas  Acland, 
whose  name  I  have  before  mentioned  in 
connexion  wiih  influence  over  tenants. 
Are  there  not  many  laws  against  bribery  ? 
And  what  is  bribery  but  the  undue,  the 
immoral  influence  of  properly  ?  And  yet  in 
speeches  in  this  House  we  hear  of  the 
horrible  injustice  that  the  ballot  would 
bring  upon  the  rich,  by  depriving  property 
of  its  influence.  Now  call  the  elective 
franchise  a  right  or  a  trust,  as  you  please, 
the  duty  of  an  elector  is  to  deliver  his  ge- 
nuine and  conscientious  opinion  at  the 
poll,  whether  it  agrees  or  disagrees  with 
that  of  other  people:  any  elector,  there- 
fore, who,  under  undue  influence,  gives  a 
vote  against  his  opinion,  is  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  public  duty ;  but  the  man  who 
by  undue  influence  coerces  his  vote,  is 
doubly  guilty;  the  man  that  makes 
another  thieve  is  more  guilty  than  the 
thief;  the  man  who  hires  a  false  witness, 
is  more  guilty  than  the  base  perjurer;  the 
man  who  pays  an  assassin  is  more  guilty 
than  the  murderer;  and  thus  the  man 
who  makes  another  vote  afi^inst  hit  co^« 
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science  is  more  guilty  than  the  inan  who 
80  votes.    "  What !"  exclaim  some  honour- 
able Members,  even  on  this  side  of  the 
House/' are  the  electors  insensible  to  feel- 
ings of  independence  ?"     Alas,  no;   they 
have  strong  feelings  of  independence,  but 
they  have  also  a  very  natural  feeling  for 
themselves,  for  the  welfare  of  their  fami- 
lies, for  the  livelihood  of  their  children. 
Can  we  blame  them  when  we  see  them 
tempted  by  gain  (call  it  bribery  or  head- 
money  as  you   like)   on   the   one  hand, 
threatened  with   misery  on  the  other,  if 
they  neglect  what  they  may,  perhaps,  con- 
sider in  their  individual  case  an  unim- 
portant public  duty,  in   order  that   they 
may  attain,  what  to  them  is  an  all-impor- 
tant, a  vital  object,  that  is,  the  means  of 
securing  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and 
their  family. /'Are  you  then  prepared  (say 
our  opponents)  to  state  that  the  House  of 
Commons   is  not  composed   of  the  real 
representatives  of  the  people  of  England  ?" 
To  that  question  I  answer,  that  admitting 
as  I  do,  with  gratitude,  the  great  improve- 
ment in  representation  produced   by  the 
Reform    Bill,    I   do    maintain   that   this 
House  does  not,  even  now,  fairly  ref)re- 
sent  the  real  feelings  of  the  electors  of 
this  country;  and  that  it  never  will  repre- 
sent them  fairly,  until  the  electors  gene- 
rally can,   under   the  protection    of    the 
ballot,  give  an  hone^  and  a  conscientious 
vote.     Look   to  the   counties  especially; 
are  there  not  many  County   Members   in 
this  House  who  represent  not  the  great 
body  of  the  electors   according   to   their 
honest  opinions — but  the  clergy,  the  ma- 
gistracy,  and   the  few  grent  proprietors, 
whose    tenants    are    compelled    to    vote 
against   their   real  opinions.      If  an   ex- 
ample is  wanted  of  undue  influence  in  a 
populous  city,  look  to  the  case  of  Bristol, 
as  stated  before  the  Committee  on  Bribery 
and  Intimidation;  if  an  example  is  wanted 
of  undue  influence  exercised  by  one  great 
proprietor  over  the  constituency  of  a  small 
town,  look  to  the  case  of  Ripon,  as  stated 
before  the  same  Committee.     The  abuse 
is  notorious,  and  the  people  believe  that 
there  is  no  remedy  for  it  but  the  ballot. 
After  our  opponents  have  alleged   such 
and  similar  arguments  against  the  ballot, 
they  at  least  assert,  in  order,  I  suppose,  to 
annihilate  at  once  the  ballot  and  its  sup- 
porters,  that    the    ballot    has    failed    in 
France  and  in  America,  and  that  it  will 
not  insure  secrecy.  As  to  its  having;  failed 
\n  those  ooanuiesi  f«icts  give  a  clem  de- 


nial to  our  opponent's  assertions.  So  far 
from  having  failed  in  America,  it  has  ad- 
mirably answered  the  end  for  which  it 
was  instituted — that  of  securing  a  fair  re- 
presentation of  the  people.  And  now  that 
the  Americans  have  clearly  established 
their  freedom  of  choice  in  elections,  the 
ballot  may  indeed  occasionally  be  exer- 
cised in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  enforce 
secrecy;  but  the  power  remains  with  the 
electors,  and  should  circumstances  ever 
render  such  protection  necessary  to  shield 
them  from  corruption  or  intimidation,  the 
secret  Vote  by  ballot  is  in  their  hands,  and 
to  that  protection,  and  to  that  alone,  can 
can  they  at  all  times  have  recourse.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  France,  with 
thi  difference — that  as  in  America  the 
ballot  is  the  guarantee  to  the  Americans 
for  all  their  rights  and  liberties,  so  in 
France  the  ballot  is  the  last  remnant  of 
free  representation  yet  preserved  to  French- 
men— the  last  protection  of  the  French 
electors  against  the  corruption,  the  in- 
timidation, and  the  tyranny  of  Government. 
As  to  secrecy  not  being  insured  by  the 
ballot,  all  that  I  ask  is  this — recognise  the 
principle  that  every  man's  vote  should  be 
his  own  and  not  another  man's,  that  every 
man  should  be  enabled  to  vote  as  he 
pleases,  and  protected  in  the  exercise  of 
his  elective  franchise ;  but  so  long  as  open 
voting  continues,  this  cannot  be  eflected. 
Allow  my  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for 
London,  to  introduce  his  Bill,  and  I  will 
venture  to  declare  that  he  will  so  frame 
the  clauses  of  the  Bill^  that  he  will  so  re- 
gulate the  machinery  of  voting,  that  in 
spile  of  threats  and  of  spies — in  spite  of  pub- 
lic intimidation  and  of  domestic  treachery 
— the  vote  of  the  elector  must  perforce 
remain  a  secret  to  every  human  being  but 
himself.  I  have  now  gone  through  most 
of  the  arguments  usually  urged  against 
the  ballot,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  all 
these  arguments  and  assertions  we  have 
only  the  professed  reasons  of  our  oppo. 
nents  for  disliking  the  ballot.  It  appears 
to  me  that  their  real  reason  yet  remains 
behind.  I  should  say  that  their  real  honajide 
reason  for  opposing  the  ballot  is  this,  that 
they  know  the  ballot  would  take  from  the 
wealthy  and  the  powerful  their  undue  in- 
fluence, and  their  unjust  power,  and  that  it 
would  place  the  choice  of  Members  (and 
consequently  the  chief  power  in  the  state) 
where  it  ought  to  be  by  right,  in  the  hands 
of  the  electors.  The  consequence  of  this 
I  would  be,  that  the  ricbvand  the  powerifu1| 
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who  wished  to  administer  the  aflTairsof  the 
state,  would  be  compelled  to  render  them- 
selves fit  by  knowledge,  energy,  and  con- 
duct, to  occupy  those  places  which  they 
DOW  habitually  hold,  not  because  they  are 
fit  to  hold  them,  but  because  they  happen 
to  ha?e  inherited  a  great  estate,  or  to  de- 
scend from  a  noble  family,  or  because  they 
have  zealously  devoted  themselves  to  one 
or  other  of  the  two  aristocratic  parties.  It 
is  acknowledged  on  all  sides  that  corrup- 
tion is  practised — it  is  acknowledged  that 
intimidation  prevails  to  an  unparalleled 
extent — it  is  acknowledged  that  undue 
influence  is  exercised  in  the  most  revolting 
manner — and  yet,  when  we  offer  you  a 
remedy  for  all  these  evils,  you  reject  it. 
How  then  can  we,  how  can  the  people,  be- 
lieve that  you  are  sincere  and  earnest  in 
your  professions,  and  your  declarations 
against  these  abuses?  In  this  respect  I  am 
more  surprised  at  the  opposition  ofiered  to 
us  by  certain  Reformers  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  than  by  the  Conservative  Reformers 
opposite.  The  present  Ministers  know  (for 
they  have  told  us)  that  they  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  Mi- 
nisters of  the  Crown.  They  are  undoubt- 
edly the  roost  liberal  and  the  most  honest, 
and  therefore  the  most  popular  Ministers 
who  ever  ruled  this  country.  They  have 
generally  deserved  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  they  have  had,  and  (so  long  as 
they  go  on  in  the  same  liberal  and  honest 
course)  they  will  continue  to  have,  the 
support  of  the  popular  party  in  this  House. 
Knowing  all  this — as  they  well  know  it — 
and  being  well  assured  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and  of 
wealth-- that  the  bar,  the  clergy,  the  ma- 
gistracy, and  the  squirearchy  are  generally 
against  them,  and  that  they  are  maintained 
in  power  by  the  will  of  the  people  alone  ; 
why,  I  say,  do  they  persist  in  resisting  as  a 
Government  this  measure,  which  above  all 
others  would  increase  their  power — by  in- 
creasing the  people's  power  and  their  con- 
fidence in  Ministers?  Why  are  the  friends 
to  ballot  now  in  the  Government  compelled 
to  oppose  us  ?  Why  is  not  this  question 
lefl  rather  as  an  open  question,  on  which 
each  Minister  may  exercise  his  own  discre- 
tion ?  We  know  that  in  the  Government 
there  are  many  friends  to  the  ballot ;  why, 
then,  are  they  now  prevented  from  giving 
their  powerful  assistance  to  a  measure  of 
which  they  once  were  the  able  supporters  ? 
Why  are  their  lips  to  be  closed  by  the  seal 
pf  office  ?    I  tru9t  that  before  lon^;  the 


Government,  or  rather  the  anti-ballot 
Members  of  the  Government,  will  ohange 
their  course  on  this  question  ;  and  if  they 
will  not  themselves  bring  it  forward  aa  a 
Grovemment  measure,  that  they  wiU  at 
least  leave  it  as  an  open  question,  and  allow 
their  colleagues,  who  are  in  favour  of  it,  it 
speak  and  to  vote  according  to  their  pre* 
viously  avowed  opinions.  But  whether  this 
or  any  future  Government  may  assist  us  or 
not,  it  is  now  a  mere  question  of  time. 
They  might,  by  their  assistance,  enable  us 
to  carry  the  question  rather  sooner  than  we 
can  without  them.  They  may,  by  their 
opposition  or  their  indifference,  throw  some 
impediment  and  some  delay  in  our  course; 
but  they  may  rest  assured  that,  before  many 
years  have  passed,  this  question  must  be 
carried.  The  people  are  every  year  more 
convinced  of  its  necessity ;  the  people  will, 
at  every  election,  be  more  urgent  in  its 
favour,  because  they  will  every  year  more 
clearly  see  the  hopelessness  of  relief  with- 
out it,  and  it  must  ultimately  succeed. 
Public  opinion  is  setting  in  in  favour  of 
the  ballot  with  a  steady  flow.  You  may, 
for  a  season  stop,  by  your  obstacles,  the 
advancing  tide ;  but  it  must  eventually  rise 
above  all  barriers,  and  carry  you  before  it 
with  resistless  force.  I  cannot  better  con- 
clude what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject, 
than  by  quoting  the  words  of  one  of  the 
chief  men  in  the  country  :  although  they 
were  not  spoken  on  tnis  question,  they  are 
most  applicable  to  it :  the  words  are  these 
— "  The  great  disease  of  society,  the  great 
impediment  to  quiet  government,  the  great 
evil  of  the  day,  the  greatest  prevailing  abuse 
at  present  is,  that  every  one  thinks  he  has 
a  right  to  employ  his  influence  over  an- 
other ;  each  practises  it,  and  each  exclaims 
against  its  practice  in  a  third  person.  The 
landlord  enforces  it  on  his  tenant — the 
customer  over  his  tradesmen ;  they  force 
conscience,  and  they  drive  persons  against 
their  will  to  the  poll,  to  vote  contrary  to 
their  own  wishes.  I  say,  then,  upon  what- 
ever side  this  influence  is  exercised,  it  is  a 
cruel  tyranny  and  a  gross  injustice.  I  say 
that  it  is  a  great  evil ;  it  is  one,  too,  pre- 
vailing in  a  greater  degree  in  this  than  in 
any  other  country,  and  that  in  no  other 
country  but  this,  where  there  is  a  popular 
form  of  government,  does  it  prevail."  These 
are  sentiments  which  would  do  honour  to 
any  man  ;  they  are  the  honest,  the  manly, 
the  straightforward  sentiments  of  a  truly 
liberal-minded  man :  they  are  words  spoken 
only  a  few  weeka  pasti  by  the  Prune  Mi- 
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niitar  of  this  country.  He  is  the  most 
popular — yes,  Sir,  he  is  still  the  most 
popular,  and  he  is  still  deservedly  the  most 
popular  Minister  who  ever  governed  this 
country.  And  as  I  believe  that  the  welfare 
of  the  people  is  his  only  object  in  retaining 
power,  so  is  their  confidence  in  him  the 
main  support  of  his  Administration.  I 
rejoice,  therefore,  to  hear  such  words  ut- 
tered by  such  a  man  ;  for  I  feel  assured, 
that  if  acted  upon,  they  will  tend  to  in- 
crease and  to  confirm  his  well-earned  and 
unshaken  popularity.  To  me  these  words 
are  as  a  good  omen  of  our  future,  and  not 
very  distant  success  in  carrying  this  all- 
important  question  of  the  ballot. 

Lord  Dalment/y  in  rising  to  make  a  few 
remarks,  begged  leave  to  say,  that  if  any 
speech  could  induce  him  to  become  an  ad. 
vocate  for  the  ballot  and  the  principle  of 
secret  voting,  it  would  be  the  speech  of  the 
bon.  Member  for  London.  For  three  suc- 
cessive years  that  hon.  Member  had  brought 
forward  this  motion  in  a  very  entertaining 
and  able  manner,  but  as  each  successive 
year  had  only  furnished  him  with  addi- 
tional reasons  for  believing  that  the  measure 
was  not  only  one  of  an  impolitic,  but  of  a 
pernicious  nature,  the  hon.  Member  must 
rather  attribute  his  opposition  to  the  nature 
of  the  measure  itself,  than  to  any  want  of 
talent  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  urged 
it  on  their  attention.^  He  was  not,  at  the 
same  time,  blind  to  the  evils  and  mischiefs 
that  arose  out  of  the  present  system.  There 
was  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  disease ; 
the  question,  therefore,  merely  regarded 
the  remedy  to  be  applied,  and  he  candidly 
confessed  that  he  could  discover  no  such 
remedy  in  the  nostrum  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  London;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought 
it  would  lead  to  those  very  evils  which  it 
affected  to  cure.  Supposing,  as  the  hon. 
Member  anticipated,  that  the  ballot  would 
have  the  effect  of  securing  the  utmost 
secrecy,  of  inducing  the  voter  to  observe  a 
jrilence  that  no  power  could  break,  and  that 
even  in  the  expansion  of  his  heart  during 
convivial  moments  he  could  not  be  influ- 
enced to  disclose  his  vote — supposing  all 
these  improbabilities  to  be  realised,  let  it 
be  recollected  that  the  principle  the  hon. 
Member  advocated  would  strike  at  once  at 
the  root  of  all  responsibility.  The  very 
Gentlemen  who  had  been  always  shouting 
and  agitating  for  publicity,  who  preferred 
that  the  Exchequer  should  be  impaired 
rather  than  that  means  should  not  be  given 
to  inform  the  ignorant  of  everything  that 


occurred,  fropi  the  debates  in  Parliament 
dov^n  to  the  lowest  parish  squabble— men 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  branding 
every  private  meeting  with  the  name  of 
*'  cabal,"  were  now  the  very  men  to  call 
most  loudly  for  secrecy  at  elections.  The 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  London  had 
talked  of  putting  an  end  to  the  intimida-* 
tion  of  voters  by  the  ballot.  Now,  most 
certainly  the  ballot  would  not  have  that 
effect,  for  if  landlords  had  the  power  of 
compelling  their  tenantry  to  vote  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  and  against  their  consciences, 
pray,  would  they  not  to  an  equal  degree 
have  the  power  of  compelling  them  to 
sacrifice  their  votes  altogether,  which  could 
be  done,  too,  without  any  breach  of  con. 
science  ?  Would  the  landlords,  who  were 
now  said  to  be  so  active  in  persecution  and 
laborious  in  oppression,  be  charmed  into 
subjection  by  the  sound  of  the  ballot? 
Would  their  agents,  who  were  now  said  to 
be  so  active  amongst  the  tenantry,  totally 
lose  their  influence  ?  Would  there  be  no 
secret  inquiries,  no  espionnage,  no  endea^ 
vours  to  entrap,  no  bullying  in  order  to 
extort  a  confession,  or  no  vigilance  to  take 
advantage  of  evasion  on  the  part  of  the 
voter  ?  He  had  known  frequent  instances 
in  which  voters  had  refused  to  declare  their 
intention  to  the  landlord,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted 
themselves  rendered  their  intention  as  evi* 
dent  as  if  they  had  openly  avowed  it.  He 
would,  therefore,  never  sanction  a  measure 
which  would  only  give  protection  to  a 
system  of  tyranny  and  falsehood,  for  that 
must  be  based  upon  fraud,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  which  depended  on  secrecy;  he 
would  never  sanction  a  measure  which 
would  sow  dissension  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  poison  all  the  relations  between 
them.  He  confessed  he  preferred  the 
course  pursued  by  those  opposed  to  the 
ballot,  conceiving  it  to  be  injurious,  to  that 
of  those  who,  though  sceptical  of  its  effi- 
ciency, would  notwithstanding  admit  of  a 
trial  by  way  of  experiment.  Now,  he  de- 
tested all  mere  experiments  with  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country.  If  the  ballot  be 
an  Improvement,  let  it  be  adopted ;  if  it  be 
pernicious,  let  it  be  rejected ;  but  let  tbem 
not  be  called  upon  to  attempt  it  by  way  of 
a  frivolous  experiment,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  idle  speculation  or  still  more 
idle  curiosity,  and  in  order  to  pander  to  the 
passions  of  the  multitude.  If  ever  the 
ballot  should  pass  into  a  law,  one  of  the 
first  speeches  he  should  have  to  make  in 
(^position  to  the  hon.  Member  for  London 
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would  certainly  be  in  opposing  some  well- 
digested  scheme  for  eradicating  bribery  by 
increasing  the  elective  franchise.  It  was 
well  known  that  bribery  took  place  amongst 
the  lower  classes.  He  did  not  think  the 
ballot  would  prevent  it,  and  he  thought 
that  system  one  of  a  most  pernicious  nature 
which  made  secrecy  the  guardian  of  honesty. 
With  regard  to  the  appeals  which  had  been 
made  to  extinguish  the  fine  old  English 
system  and  all  those  sentiments  of  loyalty 
with  which  it  was  connected^  and  to  sub- 
stitute in  its  place  a  mean^  low,  crafty, 
pusillanimous,  and  dissembling  spirit,  which 
must  be  infallibly  engendered  by  the  ballot 
—with  regard  to  those  appeals  to  the  feel- 
ings on  that  subject,  he  should  leave  them 
to  those  who  should  succeed  him  in  the 
debate,  conscious  that  he  had  entered  suf- 
ficiently into  the  general  merits  of  the 
question.  He  should  also  leave  to  others 
the  task  of  showing  that  the  ballot  had 
entirely  failed  in  America,  notwithstanding 
the  assertions  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bridgewuter.  He  had  never  conversed 
with  an  American,  or  with  an  Englishman 
who  had  resided  in  that  country,  conversant 
with  elections,  that  had  not  told  him  that 
the  ballot  had  proved  most  ridiculously  in- 
efiTective,  and  had  completely  defeated  its 
own  purposes.  Let  him,  then,  implore  the 
House  not  to  waste  its  time  on  these  ab- 
stract speculations  —  let  him  implore  the 
House  to  sufi^er  a  reform  in  our  institutions 
to  have  fair  play,  to  have  a  fair  trial,  and 
not  to  disturb  ic  by  this  meddling  spirit  of 
innovation,  but  to  betake  themselves  to 
those  real  grievances  which  now  more  than 
ever  summoned  their  attention.  Let  them 
at  least  deal  with  experience  before  they 
plunged  into  theories. 

Dr.  Bowring  said,  if  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord  had  come  from  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  it  would  have  been  more  in 
place  than  it  was,  having  been  delivei'ed  on 
this  side.  All  that  was  asked  by  the  friends 
of  the  ballot  was  that  the  experiment  should 
be  made,  and  as  an  assurance  that  it  would 
succeed  they  showed  that  in  the  cases  in 
which  it  had  been  tried  it  had  never  failed. 
Allusion  had  been  made  to  America ;  how 
had  the  ballot  proceeded  there?  It  was 
adopted  in  one  of  the  American  States,  and 
found  to  woik  so  well  that  it  was  extended 
to  the  others.  When  he  visited  the  cantons 
of  Switzerland  he  was  told  that  the  ballot 
had  had  the  effect  there  of  introducing 
peace  into  the  community,  and  that  it  had 
done  more  to  establish  harmony  and  pre- 
yent  corruption  than  an^  experiment  that 


had  been  made.  It  was  known  generally, 
and  the  noble  Lord  must  know,  that  even 
amongst  his  constituents  the  question  of 
the  ballot  had  made  great  progress ;  indeed* 
he  must  feel,  that  if  there  was  any  one 
thing  more  than  another  which  was  cal- 
culated to  put  in  peril  his  situation  in  that 
House,  it  was  such  a  speech  as  he  had 
made  that  night,  and  there  never  was  a 
question  which  had  made  such  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  public  mind  as  this.  It  was 
a  question  not  only  of  reason  but  of 
peace.  It  tended  to  remove  that  tyranny 
which  caused  so  much  misery,  and  the 
exercise  of  that  undue  influence  of  wealth 
which  caused  so  much  corruption.  Its 
advocates  only  desire  that  the  trial  should 
be  made,  their  object  being  to  give  the 
people  the  opportunity  of  choosing  the 
representatives  they  desired  to  oiooae. 
One  of  the  noble  Lord's  objections  to  the 
ballot  was  that  it  was  un-English.  He 
would  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
was  not  an  un-English  principle.  The 
noble  Lord  knew  perfectly  well,  that  in 
those  clubs  to  which  gentlemen  belonged, 
when  a  question  arose  as  to  the  admission 
of  a  new  member  the  election  was  con- 
ducted on  the  principle  of  the  ballot,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  obtained  the 
honest,  conscientious,  and  sincere  opinion 
of  those  with  whom  they  associated,  care 
being  at  the  same  time  taken  not  to  put 
the  parties  voting  in  a  situation  of  hostility 
to  those  whom  they  felt  conscientiously 
bound  to  oppose.  What  was  a^iked  was, 
that  the  people  of  England  should  be 
enabled  to  do  what  they  considered  right. 
If  a  man  was  in  so  independent  a  situation 
that  he  could  proclaim  his  votes  to  the 
world  without  sacrifice,  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  do  so ;  the 
ballot  would  not  prevent  him.  But  in  a 
country  like  this,  for  a  few  independent  to 
that  extent,  there  were  tens  of  thousands 
who  were  not.  Let  those  who  wished  or 
who  dared  to  make  th^ir  votes  public  pro- 
claim them.  There  might  be  some  who 
were  high-minded  enoueh  to  prefer  in- 
curring a  sacrifice  to  stibmitting  to  vote 
secretly,  and  he  was  disposed  to  honour  the 
man  who  was  conducted  to  martyrdom,  but 
he  certainly  would  not  help  to  build  up  the 
hill  on  which  the  sacrifice  was  to  be  mad^. 
In  his  opinion  there  was  no  stronger  an* 
swer  to  those  who  objected  to  the  experi- 
ment than  that  it  had  never  been  made 
without  success.  He  wished  to  avoid  the 
suffering  which  followed  a  conscientious 
discharge  of  duty,  and  there  was  a  gre»t 
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dear  of  such  suffering.  Much  apprehen- 
Bion  was  entertained  of  the  tp^nny  of  the 
many ;  he  would  guard  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  few,  for  he  knew  that  the  tyranny 
of  the  few  was  often  exercised  to  compel 
the  many  to  do  that  which  they  felt  to  be 
wrong. 

Mr.  Ervart  deprecated  the  speech  of  the 
noble   Lord,   which   was,  in  his  opinion, 
more  distinguished  by  eloquence  of  words 
than   by  force  of  argument.     The  noble 
Lord  begged  the  question  throughout,  that 
fraud  and  falsehood  must  be  the  necessary 
result  of  the  ballot,  whereas  its  tendency 
was   to  prevent  both.     The  noble   Lord 
who  had  spoken  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing had  said,  "  Before  I  consent  to  your 
measure  I  have  a  right  to  ask  you  to  show 
me  your  machinery."     Now,  in  reply  to 
this  part  of  the  noble  Lord  s  speech,  he 
should  say  that  in  France  the  machinery 
for  the  purpose  of  the  ballot  was  as  ample 
and  as  perfect  as  possible.     In  America 
also  it  was  found  to  work  well,  and  here, 
in  our  clubs  and  vestries,  whenever  it  was 
called  into  exercise  it  was  found  to  work 
wclL     What  occasion,  then,  for  the  noble 
Lord  to  demand  an  additional  contrivance, 
when  the  simple  machinery  already  in  ex- 
istence was  found  to  be  successful  in  its 
operations?     To  ask  for  the  mechanism  of 
the  ballot  before    the    ballot    itself  was 
granted,   was  only  an   evasion   from   the 
real  state  of  the  question.      In   all  the 
cases  in  which  the  ballot  had  been  tried, 
the^  mechanism  had  been  suflBcient  to  carry 
it  into  effect;   we  have  only  to  sanction 
the  principle  demanded  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  London ;  the  machinery  of  the  ballot 
was  all  ready  for  their  hands,  and  he  (Mr. 
Ewart)  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  its 
success.    The  noble  Lord  had  spoken  much 
about  the  responsibility  of  the  voter ;  but 
in  order  to  be  responsible  he  must  have  the 
means  of  expressing  his  opinions  freely  and 
without  fear  of  consequences,   which   he 
could  not  do  but  by'the  ballot.     The  noble 
Lord  had  also  spoken  about  the  publicity 
of    voting.      But   in    his   (Mr.    E wart's) 
judgment  opinions,  whether  in  religion  or 
politics,  were  matters  with  which  the  state 
had   T\o   right  to  intermeddle.     Now  the 
exerci.^e  of  the  franchise  was  governed  by 
opinion,  whether  true  or  false,  and  there- 
fore  the   state  had   no   right  to  interfere 
with  it,  nor  to  compel  publicity,  when  the 
voter  thinks  he  can  exercise  his  franchise 
better  in   secret.      The   noble   Lord   had 
asked  what  security  had  we  that  the  ballot 
would  work  well?     To  that  question,  the 


only  answer  that  could  be  given  was,  (as 
until  we  have  adopted  the  experiment  il 
would  be  impossible  to  speak  from  our  own 
experience,)   that    in    those    countries  in 
which  the  ballot  had  been  introduced,  we 
find  it  has  put  an  end  to  coercion,  and  the 
fair  inference  is  that  it  w^ould  work  equally 
well  in  this  country.     In  this  country,  of 
all  others,  it  had  ever  appeared   to  him 
(Mr.  Ewart)  that  the  ballot  was  necessary ; 
for   in    no    country    was    there    so    few, 
compared  with  the  great  num1)er  of  large 
proprietors.      In   France   the   number   of 
small    proprietors    was    several    millions; 
while  in  England  they  were  confined  to 
some  hundred  thousands.     In  this  country, 
therefore,  it  appeared  that  the  shield  of  the 
ballot  was  much  more  necessary  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  interference  of  wealth 
and  power,  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise,  than  in  France  where  the  wider 
diffusion  of  property  constituted  in  some 
degree  a  guarantee  against  such  interfer- 
ence.    In  France,  it  was  the  Government 
which  prevented  the  freedom  of  election  ; 
and  that  not  only  in  the  election  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  in  every  musli- 
cipal  election  down  to  the  election  of  the 
lowest  public  officer  in  the  kingdom.     In 
England,  the  influence  of  property  in  the 
hands  of   the    large  proprietors,   worked 
perniciously  tq  almost  an    equal    extent. 
Against  that  influence  we  are  called  upon 
to  protect  our  fellow  countrymen  io  the 
exercise  of  their  franchise.     There  were 
two  ways  in  which  protection  might  be 
afforded  them,  by  extending  the  franchise, 
and  by  giving  them  the  power  of  secretly 
expressing  their  opinions :  by  secretly,  he 
meant  freely,  for  unless  they  had  the  power 
of  expressing  their  opinions  secretly,  they 
never  would  express  them  freely.     There 
were  no  means  so  natural,  so  obvious,  so 
certain,  for  giving  voters  the  power  of 
freely  expressing    their    opinions    as    the 
ballot.     For  that  reason   the  House  was 
called  upon  to  grant  it ;  for  that  reason  he 
had  taken  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  opinions  in  its  favour ;  for  that  reason 
he  should  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  support 
it  by  his  vote,  and  he  should  continue  to 
do  so  to  the  end. 

Colonel  Thompson  observed,  it  had  been 
stated  that  voting:  for  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment was  a  public  trust,  and,  therefore,  it 
ought  not  to  be  exercised  in  secrecy  ;  but, 
admitting  that  the  elector  was  responsible 
for  the  way  in  which  he  exercised  his  right, 
did  it  follow  that  he  would  perform  his 
duty  any  better  for  being  exposed  to  the 
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chance  of  oppression  ?  It  was  urged  that 
the  constitution  did  not  recognise  any  such 
practice  as  secret  voting ;  now,  he  could 
state  one  very  remarkable  instance  that 
had  been  pressed  upon  him  from  an  early 
period  of  his  life,  in  which  the  law  actually 
imposed  the  restriction  of  voting  in  secrecy, 
and  allowed  of  no  other  mode  of  decision. 
He  alluded  to  the  case  of  military  and 
naval  officers,  when  sitting  in  courts- mar- 
tial, having  to  decide  upon  the  honour, 
and  often  upon  the  life,  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Why  was  that  the  case  ?  Be- 
cause it  was  evidently  considered  to  be  the 
best  mode  that  could  be  adopted ;  it  was 
that  one  of  the  two  plans  which  would 
produce  the  greatest  maximum  of  good, 
and  the  least  Twinimum  of  evil.  Every  officer 
was  bound  not  to  disclose  the  way  in 
which  he  had  voted.  There  was  another 
instance,  in  the  case  of  medical  officers, 
who,  though  not  bound  by  an  oath, 
solemnly  declared  that  they  would  not 
publish  at  any  time  their  own  opinions. 
He  thought  that  would  be  an  excellent 
precedent  to  be  adopted  by  the  friends  of 
the  ballot,  because  it  had  this  effect — no 
man  would  ask  the  officer  how  he  voted, 
knowing  that  he  would  be  immediately 
replied  to  in  this  way — "  How  can  you 
undertake  to  ask  me  my  opinion,  when 
you  know  I  have  solemnly  declared  that 
I  will  not  divulge  it?"  He  thought  that 
principle  might  be  copied  into  legislation 
upon  the  question  of  the  ballot.  He  saw 
no  reason  why  a  voter  should  not  be  made 
to  declare,  that  he  would  not  expose  his 
vole  and  opinion.  That  plan,  he  thought, 
would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  that 
intimidHtion,  and  those  attempts  at  inti- 
midation, of  which  so  much  complaint  was 
now  made. 

Mr.  Brodie»ti\d  it  was  very  seldom  that 
he  troubled  the  House,  and  he  hoped, 
therefore,  he  might  be  heard  on  the  im- 
portant question  of  the  ballot.  He  had  a 
natural  aversion  to  secrecy  of  all  kinds, 
and  his  aversion  had  not  been  diminished 
by  the  observations  of  a  veiy  sensible 
writer.     He  said — 

"Thus  much  we  may  confidently  state,  that 
the  expedient  in  question  (the  ballot)  has  of 
late  assumed  a  form,  entirely  new,  as  regards 
its  importance.  The  recent  conduct  of  certain 
persons  has  advanced  it  most  rapidly  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the  country.  Those  persons 
alone  are  answerable  for  the  space  which  the 
ballot  now  fills  in  the  public  eye.  And  if  it 
shall  be  resorted  to,  and  shall  be  admitted  to 
be  a  bad  remedy  for  »  worse  evil,  we  have 


them  to  thank  for  making  that  evil  to  unbear-i 
able  that  we  should  have  been  driven  to  bear 
any  alternative,  rather  than  endure  it  longer. 
To  them,  assuredly,  it  is  owing,  that  we  are 
now  engaged  seriously  in  discussing  what,  a 
Year  or  two  ago,  we  should  have  deemed 
hardly  worth  an  argument.  The  most 
perfect  state  of  things  to  give  the  ballot 
fair  play,  but  one  which  it  would  be  absolutely 
romantic  to  expect,  would  be  the  absolute  in* 
action  of  all  landlords,  candidates,  canvassers^ 
and  committees — the  non-existence  of.  all 
electioneering  machinery, — so  that  not  a  word 
should  ever  be  said  to  any  voter,  either  before, 
or  at,  or  afler  the  election,  upon  any  one  mat- 
ter relating  to  it.  Under  the  ballot  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  many  who  now  vote  openly 
would  not  dare  to  encounter  the  suspicion  to 
which  they  might  expose  themselves ;  for  that 
it  should  become  the  practice  to  leave  voters 
to  themselves,  merely  because  the  elective 
franchise  was  exercised  in  secret,  is  what  no 
one  would  expect.  Now  as  to  bribery.  Bribing 
to  pair  off,  or  to  stay  away,  it  is  admitted, 
cannot  be  reached  by  the  ballot.  But  for 
bribing  actually  to  vote,  one  method  is  obvious 
and  quite  sure  of  being  resorted  to.  Instead 
of  paying  the  money  for  the  vote  when  pro- 
mised, a  bargain  will  be  made  to  pay  it,  if  the 
party  be  elected,  and  thus  every  bribed  voter 
will  be  converted  into  a  zealous  partizaq. 
Next,  as  to  the  morality  of  the  system.  la 
what  way  can  the  ballot  protect,  or  rather,  la 
what  way  does  it  profess  to  protect,  the  voter, 
who  dreads  the  displeasure  of  his  landlord,  his 
master,  and  his  customer  ?  Simply  by  ena- 
bling him  to  promise  one  way,  and  vote  ano- 
ther, without  being  found  out.  Thus  the 
voter's  whole  life  must  be  so  adjusted  as  t^ 
deceive  the  person,  whose  vengeance  he  has 
reason  to  dread.  Having  first  deceived  him, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  vote,  he  must  go 
on,  keeping  up  the  deception,  that  he  may  not 
be  punished  for  the  double  offence,  the  dis- 
obedience, and  the  treachery.'' 

He  strictly  concurred  with  the  writer  of 
those  observations.  A  voter  who  wished  to 
be  screened  by  theballot  couldnever  dareto 
state  his  political  sentiments  at  any  time, 
or  in  any  place.  Should  he  state  them  at 
home,  in  his  own  house,  he  might  be  be- 
trayed— unintentionally,  no  doubt ;  yet  he 
might  be  betrayed,  even  by  the  members 
of  his  own  family.  At  the  tavern  and  at 
the  public-house — he  would  have  a  still 
greater  risk  to  encounter.  At  no  political 
meeting— at  no  political  dinner,  even, 
would  he  dare  to  show  his  face :  to  no 
petition  to  Parliament  would  he  dare  to 
put  his  signature.  To  this  condition,  then, 
would  the  free-born  Englishman  be  re- 
duced ;  and  after  all,  probably,  he  would 
not  be  able  to  keep  his  secret.  These 
were  very  strong  objections  to  the  ballot, 
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neverthekss,  he  should  not  vote  against 
the  question.  He  would  not  vote  at  all. 
He  knew  that  intimidation  had  taken  place 
and  he  said  shame  on  those  who  had  been 
guilty  of  it,  particularly  if  they  belonged 
to  the  Liberal  party.  They  at  least,  ought 
to  respect  the  feelings  of  the  people ;  their 
actions  ought  to  correspond  with  their 
thousand-limes  repeated  declarations.  Let 
all  parties  treat  the  people  with  kindness, 
and  then  our  sacred  institutions  would  last 
forever!  Treat  them  with  scorn — treat 
them  with  contempt — oppress  and  perse- 
cute the  people — and  it  would  require  no 
very  eitraordinary  spirit  of  prophecy  to 
predict,  that  England  would  shortly  be- 
come the  abode  of  misery  and  desolation. 
Her  sacred  institutions  would  totter,  like 
broken  columns  in  the  melancholy  waste 
—an  awful,  though  then  useless  warning 
to  future  generations.  He  agreed  with  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Stroud,  as  he 
had  expressed  himself  in  an  able,  eloquent, 
and  argumentative  speech,  at  Honiton,  in 
the  month  of  January,  1835.  The  noble 
Lord,  speaking  on  the  question  of  the 
Ballot,  said 

"  My  objection  to  the  ballot  is,  that  secret 
voting  gives  to  the  electors  irresponsible 
power.  All  other  authorities  are  exercised  in 
the  light  of  day,  and  subject  to  public  opinion. 
Our  parliamentary  discussions  are  open  to  the 
world — the  voters  alone  are  to  exercise  their 
power  unseen  and  irresponsible.  I  am  sensi- 
Die  (no  man  more  so)  of  the  progress  which 
the  question  of  ballot  has  made ;  nor  will  I 
deny  that,  as  an  ultimate  remedy,  we  may  be 
obliged  to  adopt  it;  but  let  us  first  exhaust 
every  other.  If,  by  the  force  of  public  opinion 
and  public  shame— if  by  rigid  investigation 
and  exemplary  punishment, — we  can  find 
means  to  check  intimidation  and  corruption, 
let  those  means  be  fully  tried.  Nay,  more,  let 
all  hope  of  a  remedy  by  those  means  be  termi- 
nated, before  we  agree  to  a  change,  at  variance 
with  our  ancient  habits,  inconsistent  with  our 
best  institutions,  and  degrading  to  oor  national 
spirit." 

These  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
noble  Lord,  in  January,  1835,  and  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  those  sentiments 
remained  unaltered.  He  was  aware  of  the 
disease  under  which  the  country  laboured, 
but  he  must  be  fully  satisfied  that  it  was 
quite  incurable,  before  he  could  consent  to 
vote  for  so  desperate  a  remedy  as  the  bal- 
lot. He  could  not  therefore  vote  for  the 
motion,  but  being  convinced  that  the  exis- 
tence of  many  evils  had  been  proved,  he 
would  not  vote  against  the  Bill. 


Mr.  miters :  It  is  sometimes.  Sir,  diffi- 
cult to  explain  the  reasons  upon  which  a 
vote  is  founded.  The  hon.  Member  who 
has  just  sat  down  seems  to  be  conversant 
with  all  the  evils  for  which  the  ballot  is 
proposed  as  a  remedy :  he  speaks  of  them 
from  experience  and  from  observation. 
But  he  brings  down  to  this  House  a  letter, 
containing  what  he  calls  such  eloquent  and 
powerful  arguments  against  the  ballot, 
that  he  is  determined  to  vote  in  opposition 
to  his  own  experience— in  opposition  to 
that  which  he  himself  admits  must  ulti- 
mately be  the  remedy  of  those  evils  which 
he  has  stated  at  present  exist.  The  only 
argument  contained  in  that  letter  is,  that 
it  might  be  possible  if  the  ballot  were 
granted  for  a  man  to  promise  his  vote  to  a 
certain  party,  and  afterwards  be  induced  to 
break  his  promise  and  vote  another  way, 
a  proceeding  which  he  calls  disgraceful  to  a 
free-bom  Englishman.  And  he  followed 
that  up  by  telling  us,  that  he  has  seen 
oppres.<don  and  tyranny  exercised  against 
the  voters — he  has  seen  them  dragged  up 
to  vote  against  their  conscientious  convic- 
tions ;  and  yet  he  tells  us,  that  lest  a  man 
should  promise  his  vote  to  one  party  and 
give  it  to  another,  he  will  vote  against  the 
ballot.  I  tell  him,  that  I  believe  one  of 
the  first  and  most  important  advantages  of 
the  ballot  will  be,  that  it  will  put  an  end 
to  all  canvassing  for  votes,  because  every 
man  will  feel  it  useless  to  canvass ;  and  there- 
fore that  most  shocking  event,  of  a  man's 
promising  his  vote  one  way  and  giving  it 
another,  will  never  occur.  Considering 
the  great  importance  of  this  question,  I 
own  1  am  astonished  that  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, who  are  about  to  record  their  votes 
against  this  measure,  do  not  think  fit  to 
give  us  any  arguments  against  it.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  however,  that  they  are 
wise  in  not  doing  so ;  for  of  all  questions 
which  can  be  discussed  this  is  the  least  ex- 
posed to  objections  of  any  I  know.  The 
noble  Lord,  however,  who  spoke  early  in 
this  debate,  has  not  followed  this  wise  ex- 
ample ;  and,  so  far  from  having  any  thine 
to  advance  against  the  ballot,  he  seemed 
rather  to  confirm  all  its  friends  in  its 
favour.  1  own,  that  after  the  high  and 
just  eulogium  which  he  passed  on  the  speech 
of  my  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  forJLon- 
don,  I  was  prepared  to  hear  an  answer  to 
that  speech.  But  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  he  admitted  all  the  evils  which  the 
hon.  Member  urged  against  the  present 
system,  and  only  contended  that  the  re- 
medy he  proposed  was  not  the  one  which 
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should  be  applied.  Well,  I  was  then  pre- 
pared to  hear  from  the  noble  Lord  an  ex- 
planation of  what  he  did  consider  a  proper 
remedy.  Bat  he  left  that  question  quite 
untouched ;  and  never  attempted  to  show 
us,  after  admitting  all  the  evils  which  are 
alleged  against  the  existing  system,  what 
is  the  remedy  which  ought  to  be  applied. 
I  own,  indeed,  he  said  he  would  vote  for 
a  resolution  declaring  bribery  to  be  a  high 
crime,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  prevented. 
But  still,  the  question  remains  in  this 
state :  the  opponents  of  the  ballot  admit  all 
the  evils  which  the  friends  of  the  ballot 
urge  against  the  present  system,  but  can 
devise  no  remedy  by  which  those  evils  may 
be  removed.  The  noble  Lord  contended, 
that  responsibility  should  be  preserved 
wherever  a  trust  is  granted.  Why,  Sir,  I 
really  thought  the  noble  Lord  had  been 
attending  to  the  speech  of  my  hon.  Friend, 
the  Member  for  London.  But  it  seems  he 
expected  an  able  speech,  (and  it  was  an 
able  speech,)  and  therefore,  though  he 
passed  a  deserved  eulogy  upon  it,  he  took 
care  to  leave  its  arguments  untouched. 
For,  had  he  attended  to  that  speech,  he 
would  have  heard  my  hon.  Friend  expressly 
allude  to  the  argument  of  responsibility. 
Responsibility,  to  whom  ?  I  suppose  to  the 
non-electors.  But  the  noble  Lord,  in  his 
argument  against  universal  suffrage,  which 
be  said  would  be  the  first  result  of  the 
establishment  of  the  ballot,  contended  that 
by  universal  suffrage  you  would  extend  the 
franchise  to  the  lowest  and  most  worthless 
of  the  population.  And  yet  these  are  the 
persons  to  whom  he  calls  upon  us  to  leave 
the  electors  of  this  country  responsible! 
The  fact  is,  the  electors  have  confidence 
reposed  in  them,  in  having  the  franchise 
conferred  upon  them,  because  they  are 
believed  to  be  fitted  to  exercise  that 
franchise,  and  to  justify  that  confidence. 
Now,  if  the  non-efectors  are  so  fitted,  why 
not  give  them  the  franchise  ?  If  not,  how 
can  they  be  qualified  to  judge  of  those 
who  are  ?  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
speaking  upon  this  occasion,  because  I 
know  the  great  interest  which  is  taken  on 
this  question  by  my  constituents — a  great 
number  of  whom  are  operatives  and  me- 
chanics—who call  upon  me  to  advocate  the 
ballot  I  as  a  question  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  franchise  itself.  When  I  first  soli- 
cited their  suffrages,  they  had  had  but  one 
opportunity  of  exercising  their  franchise. 
But  I  found  many  who  refused  to  repeat  the 
exercise  of  their  right ;  because,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conduct  that  had  been  pursued 


towards  them,  they  were  afraid,  without 
some  protection,  to  vote  according  to  their 
judgment.  And  I  found  many  who  told 
me,  that  they  could  not  sacrifice  their 
interest  for  the  sake  of  their  opinions ;  they 
would  not  vote  against  their  conscientious 
convictions,  but  they  dared  not  exercise  the 
right  which  the  Constitution  of  their 
country  recognised  in  them,  and  which  the 
Legislature  had  vainly  conferred  upon 
them.  I  must  say.  Sir,  I  think  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  ballot  would  take  a  more 
manly  and  a  more  open  course,  by  resisting 
the  ballot  on  the  ground  of  the  unfitness 
of  the  people  to  exercise  the  electoral 
franchise,  than  by  assigning  reasons  which 
are  not  the  real  grounds  of  their  opposition. 
I  cast  no  reflections  upon  the  Government : 
I  am  rather  disposed  to  make  an  excuse  for 
them.  I  know  there  exists  a  great  preju- 
dice against  the  ballot  in  some  minds ;  I 
know  that  many  of  their  supporters  are 
against  it.  It  may  be  a  question,  however^ 
whether  a  person  should  take  oflice,  if  he 
has  to  suspend  the  expression  of  his  real 
opinion.  This,  at  the  same  time,  I  feel  to 
be  a  question  between  them  and  their  con- 
stituents; and  if  their  constituents  are 
contented  to  send  persons  here  who  do  not 
represent  their  opinions,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
complain.  I  wish  the  opponents  of  the 
ballot  would  consider,  what  reason  have 
they  for  distrusting  the  people  in  the 
exercise  of  their  franchise?  I  ask,  when 
have  they  abused  their  power  ?  when  have 
our  constituents  instructed  their  represen- 
tatives to  advocate  measures  hostile  to  the 
peace  of  society — measures  injurious  to  the 
institutions  of  their  country — at  least,  to 
what  is  estimable  in  those  institutions? 
We  have  for  the  last  twenty  years  had  a 
party  in  this  House,  who  are  ever  ready  to 
oppose  any  measure  having  a  tendency  to 
extend  the  power  of  the  people.  We  have 
had  repeated  predictions,  that  from  any 
extension  of  the  power  of  the  people,  some- 
thing will  happen.  Those  predictions  have 
been  ever  falsified.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  gloomy  forebodings,  this  country  is 
still  in  a  state  of  greater  prosperity  than 
history  can  produce  any  instance  of — we 
have  greater  tranquillity  and  order  than  at 
any  former  period,  and  as  a  proof  of  this, 
among  the  most  timid  of  all  interests,  the 
commercial,  there  is  a  greater  sense  of 
security  than  ever  existed  before.  And 
yet  this  is  also  a  period  at  which  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  country  are  more  under 
popular  control,  in  which  there  is  a  greater 
freedom  of  speech,  and  more  unrestricted 
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liberty  in  the  expression  of  opinions,  than 
at  any  previous  stage  of  our  history.  Not 
only  is  there  in  our  experience  no  ground 
for  alarm  from  the  extension  of  popular 
principles,  but  I  will  say,  that  in  no 
country  is  there  a  more  industrious,  steady, 
peace-loving  population  than  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country  at  the  present 
time.  In  no  country  are  the  people  more 
disposed  to  confide  in  those  above  them, 
more  ready  to  bow  to  superior  worth  and 
intellect,  wherever  it  is  found — in  no  coun. 
tiy  in  the  world  is  there  a  more  super- 
stitious reverence  for  their  ancient  institu- 
tions. I  say,  these  are  all  important  con- 
siderations, in  regard  to  the  measure  of 
confidence  which  you  are  justified  in 
reposing  in  a  people,  when  I  call  upon  you 
to  extend  to  that  people  a  protection  in  the 
exercise  of  that  right  which  you  admit  they 
ought  to,  but  which  I  say  they  cannot, 
exercise  freely  without  that  protection. 
What  excuse  then  can  you  find  for  not 
extending  to  them  that  protection?  We 
are  not  particular  in  insisting  upon  the 
ballot  alone,  but  we  ask  you  to  devise  a 
remedy  which  will  accomplish  our  com- 
mon object;  and  is  it  too  much  to  ask, 
(unless  indeed  you  are  prepared  to  contend 
that  the  people  should  not  exercise  their 
rights  &eely,)  that  when  you  refuse  us  the 
ballot  you  will  devise  something  better? 
But  you  say,  '*  the  ballot  has  evil  ten- 
dencies.*' Now,  first  I  deny  that  those 
evil  tendencies  do  exist,  and  next,  I  say 
that,  admitting  they  do  exist,  your  argu- 
ment goes  for  nothing,  unless  you  prove 
that  the  evils  consequent  on  the  adoption 
of  the  ballot  are  greater  than  those  which 
at  present  exist ;  for  it  is  but  to  assert  a 
truism  to  say,  that  to  any  human  institu. 
tion  evils  may  or  do  attach.  But  I  believe 
there  are  great  moral  advantt^es  which 
will  result  from  the  ballot.  I  believe  it 
will  improve  the  character  both  of  our  can- 
didates and  our  constituency.  It  will  teach 
ibe  candidate  that  he  must  earn  the  good 
opinion  of  the  constituency  in  order  to 
obtain  their  votes,  for  ne  will  find,  that  a 
very  different  species  of  qualification  is 
now  required  for  a  Member  of  Parliament 
to  what  used  to  exist.  He  will  find  that 
the  head,  rather  than  the  head-money  is 
looked  to.  And  it  will  improve  the  con- 
stituency, for  when  they  are  secure  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  they  will  be  much 
more  likely  to  discharge  it  than  at  present. 
I  am  aware  it  has  been  said,  that  even  if 
the  ballot  were  to  be  established  it  would 
not  put  an  end  to,  but  rather  increase,  the 
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evils  at  present  existing,  because  it  would 
only  excite  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  in 
order  to  extract  from  a  man,  or  from  his 
nearest  relatives,  the  manner  in  which  he 
voted,  and  that  it  would  in  short  originate 
a  vast  machinery  for  the  collecting  of  in* 
formation  of  this  kind.  But  how  does  this 
prove  the  extent  to  which  the  evils  which 
the  ballot  is  intended  to  prevent  are 
carried  now!  It  shows  that  these  evils 
exist  to  such  an  extent,  that  man  will  have 
recourse  to  such  despicable  expedients 
rather  than  to  vote  with  them.  And  this 
only  proves  more  strongly  the  necessity  of 
some  remedy.  After  ail,  if  there  is  any 
one  not  yet  convinced  in  favour  of  the 
ballot  the  process  of  conversion  is  easy, 
for  he  has  only  to  take  all  the  arguments 
used  from  time  to  time  by  its  opponents^ 
and  they  so  perfectly  answer  and  confute 
each  other  that  they  alone  must  be  suffi- 
cient, I  think,  to  convince  any  person.  I 
myself  sat  on  a  Committee  to  try  a  petition 
against  a  return  that  had  taken  place  on  an 
election  in  the  city  of  York,  where  so  much 
bribery  on  the  one  side,  and  so  much  intimi- 
dation on  the  other,  prevailed,  that  the  G)m-' 
mittee  were  obliged  to  declare  that,  under 
the  continuance  of  such  a  system,  it  was 
impossible  to  have  a  free  election.  I  was 
applied  to  by  some  of  the  electors  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  establish  vote  by  Ballot  in  the 
city  of  York,  and  I  refused  to  do  so,  simply 
lest  I  should  appear  to  be  a  party  to  a  con- 
clusion that  the  ballot  applied  to  the  city 
of  York  in  particular,  and  was  not  suited 
to  the  country  in  general.  The  case  of  the 
city  of  York  is  only  one  among  the 
numerous  instances  in  which  parties  have 
applied  to  this  House  for  the  protection  of 
the  ballot  in  the  exercise  of  their  franchise. 
And  I  do  say,  that,  before  you  refuse  it, 
you  are  bound  to  show,  that  there  is  a 
better  remedy  to  be  applied  to  the  evils 
that  now  exist.  I  cordially  support  the 
motion,  because  I  believe  there  is  no 
danger  in  trusting  the  people  in  the  free 
exercise  of  their  elective  franchise,  because 
the  protections  a^  present  to  free  exer- 
cise are  not  adequate,  and  because  I  be- 
lieve the  ballot  to  be  the  only  effectual 
means  for  accomplishing  that  object. 

Mr.  William  Roche  said,  that  analysed 
as  the  subject  had  been,  both  during  the 
present  and  former  debates,  he  rose  but  to 
express  a  few  observations  in  support  of 
the  decidedly  favourable  view  he  enter- 
tained of  the  motion — that  he  knew  net 
any  measure,  more  calculated  to  produco 
unmixed  good  to  sociay,  or  f  ne,  more 
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coofMid  to  tfa«  spifit,  the  ioteresU,  tnd 
Gtlm  procedure  of  oyr  coattttutional  rights, 
than  vote  by  bAllot*-SeMion  after  Session 
we  are  piling,  %k,  statutes  upon  statutes 
to  repress  and  punish  corruption  and  inti- 
midation, but  without   effect,  which  the 
rtpreliensible  scenes  brought  to  light  on 
every  general  election,  and  on  no  occasion 
more  conspicuously  and  painfully  than  the 
last,  amply    demonstrate — when  too,  the 
time  of  the  House  was  so  engaged,  and  its 
character  so  affected  by  the  proceedings 
then  exhibited  before  tne  Election  Com- 
mittees— and  why,  Sir,  did  those  statutes 
and  their  penal  enactments  fail  of  effect, 
but  because  we  never  reached,  or  extir- 
pated the  root  of  the  evil,  by  adopting  a 
secret  system  of  voting ;  for  where  temp- 
tation and  opportunity  are  held  out  to  the 
human    mind,  the  hope   of  escape   from 
detection  overrules  the  dread  of  discovery 
and  punishnient;  but  take  away  the  con- 
fidence which  generates  that  temptation, 
and  the  evil  dies  a  natural  death.     That 
he  was  not,  however,  so  sanguine  as  to  say 
that  every  and  complete  advantage  would 
at  once  be  obtained,  because  he  knew  that 
corriiptionistsand  intimidators  would  make 
a  struggle  to  mar  its  advantages,  but  that 
it  would  be  a  dying  struggle,  for  they 
would  soon  see  that  they  threw  away  their 
money  and  their  threats,  and  therefore, 
ere  long,  fall  into  (of  necessity)  the  general 
feelings  and    wishes  of  the  community. 
He  was,  he  said,  as  anxious  to  put  down 
popular  coercion    and    tyranny,    as   the 
tyranny  of  the  landlord,  or  any  other  undue 
influence;  and  the  value  of  this  measure 
consisted  in    producing  this    equal    and 
(general  freedom  from  restraint — that  he 
himself  during  his  elections  experienced 
the  disadvantage  of  the  present  intimidat- 
ing system,  for  several  persons  told   him 
they  were  unwilling  to  register  their  votes, 
at  all,  lest  they  should  bring  upon  them- 
selves the  anger  of  the  landlord,  or  some 
such  master ;  indeed,  he  considered   that 
without  the  protection  of  ballot,  it  was,  in 
many  instances,  quite  a  cruelty  to  give  the 
frHnchise,   for   many,   very   many,  expe- 
rience diitaster  and  ruin  to  themselves,  and 
their  faipilies,by  voting  against  the  wishes 
of  their  superiors,  but  in  accordance  with 
their  own  feelings  and  their  country's  in- 
terests—that he  was  quite  sure,  that  even 
before  we  enjoyed  the  whole  and  perfect 
aid  vantages  derivable  from  this  measure, 
we  should  open  our  eyes  to  its  benefits  and 
look  back  with  aurprise,  why  we  resisted 


or  delayed  k  so  long ;  and  he  was  con- 
fident, that  the  opponents  themselves 
would  soon  experience  the  quiet  and  hap- 
piness which  the  not  interfering  with  the 
franchise  of  their  dependants  (beyond  that 
of  advice  and  recommendation,  a  moral 
influence  which  must  always  last)  would 
produce,  by  removing  so  ample  and  worry- 
ing a  source  of  discord  between  themselves 
and  those  dependants — that  under  these 
views,  the  motion  should  have  his  warmest 
support. 

Mr.  Robinson  did  not  agree  with  tbe 
hon  Member  for  Wolverhampton,  that  the 
ballot  would  be  any  improvement  of  the 
elective  franchise,  and,  therefore,  be  should 
oppose  it  now,  as  he  always  had  done 
before.  He  wished  to  ask  what  evidence 
there  was  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  tbe 
people  for  vote  by  ballot?  Did  it  appear 
in  the  number  of  their  petitions  for  it  ? 
No,  And  there  was  another  tudicatioD  of 
tbe  apathy  which  prevailed  upon  this 
question,  in  the  fact,  that  on  the  very  first 
night  tbe  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  was  to  have  brought  forward  bis 
motion,  there  were  no  hon.  Members  io  the 
House  to  support  him,  nor,  indeed,  he 
believed,  was  the  hon.  Member  present 
himself.  He  represented  a  very  large  con- 
stituency, and  although  he  was  free  to 
admit,  that  among  them  there  were  some 
persons  in  favour  of  the  ballot,  and  that 
they  had  solicited  him  to  vote  for  it,  he 
could  not  possibly  avoid  stating  that  an 
immense  majority,  including  the  humbler 
classes,  were  not  in  favour  of  it,  or  at  least, 
had  not  expressed  their  anxiety  about  it  at 
all.  He  doubted  that  the  ballot  would  put 
an  end  to  bribery,  as  the  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  benches  expected  ;  there  might 
be  less  temptation  for  persons  to  hold  out 
a  bribe,  where  there  was  a  chance  of  being 
deceived,  but  as  long  as  receivers  and 
payers  of  money  existed,  bribery  could  not 
be  entirely  prevented.  It  would  be  quite  as 
reasonable  for  the  Members  of  that  House 
to  ask  to  vote  by  ballot,  as  it  was  for  their 
constituents  to  require  it.  Was  not  every 
hon.  Member  placed  in  that  situation  when 
they  were  called  upon  to  vote,  either  one 
way  or  the  other,  upon  a  question  which 
made  them  very  naturally  wish  they  could 
vote  by  ballot  f  He  was  only  stating  that 
which  could  not  be  denied, — that  hon. 
Members  were  often  called  upon  to  vote 
contrary  to  the  wish  of  their  constituents, 
and  that  they  would  therefore  be  glad  to 
vote  by  ballot.    He  would  therefore  say, 
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that  they  had  a  right  to  ask  their  consti- 
tuencies, if  they  wished  for  ballot,  to 
allow  them  to  vote  in  the  House  by  ballot. 
He  recollected  that  a  deputation  from 
some  of  his  constituents  once  waited  upon 
him  and  declared,  that  they  could  not 
support  him  unless  he  would  promise  to 
TOte  for  the  ballot.  He  told  them,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  give  such  a  promise,  and 
would  rather  lose  his  seat.  What  was  the 
consequence  ?  Every  one  of  them  voted 
for  him.  There  was  something  revolting 
in  the  idea  of  exercising  a  public  trust,  in 
a  secret  manner.  He  had  never  asked  one 
of  his  independent  constituents  to  give  a 
vote  contrary  to  his  conscience ;  for  he 
believed  the  best  security  for  both  candi- 
date and  constituent,  was  in  public  opinion. 
He  denied  that  the  poor  only  desired  the 
ballot ;  there  was  another  class  of  persons 
who  were  much  more  anxious  for  it — those 
who  wished  for  it  in  order  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  deceiving  both  parties,  when  they 
pleased.  Considering,  then,  that  corrup- 
tion at  elections,  would  not  be  removed  by 
the  ballot,  he  should  oppose  the  motion. 

The  House  divided,  Ayes  88;    Noes 
139;— Majority  51. 
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support  any  general  measure  of  the  kind 
which  the  hon.  Mover  was  known  to  ad- 
vocate, though  he  thought  the  present  a 
most  unfavourable  time  for  bringing  for- 
ward a  proportion  of  the  sort,  and  bad 
done  all  in  his  power  to  dissuade  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  from  making  such  a 
motion.  Still,  if  the  House  gave  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill,  the  measure  proposed  should 
have  his  most  cordial  support. 

Mr.  Wason  was  understood  to  say,  it 
had  been  agreed  on  all  sides,  that  the 
present  state  of  the  law  required  alter- 
ation. 

Mr.  Young  hoped  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  injure  the  cause  he  advocated 
by  pressing  the  present  motion. 

Sir  John  Hobhouse  recommended  post- 
ponement till  next  Session. 

Mr.  Hmdley  contended,  that  the  motion 
he  had  just  made  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill,  was  perfectly  consistent  with  what  he 
had  previously  done  upon  this  subject.  He 
complained,  that  the  friends  of  the  factory 
children  had  been  on  several  occasions 
charged  with  all  the  ill  consequences  aris- 
ing from  the  Act;  and  even  His  Majesty's 
Government  had  not  scrupled  to  lend 
themselves  to  the  accusation,  but  as  it  was 
most  unfounded,  he  hoped  it  would  be 
withdrawn.  If  it  were  given  up,  he  should 
have  no  objection  to  withdraw  his  motion. 
Government  ought  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  measure  upon  themselves. 

Mr.  Goulburn  requested  the  hon.  Mover 
not  to  press  the  present  proposition,  for  it 
could  be  brought  to  no  successful  issue  in 
the  present  Session. 

Lord  Francis  Egerton  concurred  with 
the  last  speaker,  and  joined  with  him  in 
requesting  a  postponement  of  the  motion. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  not  responsible 
for  the  enactments  of  the  Bill :  it  was  an 
act  of  the  Parliament,  and  Ministers  were 
now  only  responsible  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  might  be  carried  into  effect.  He 
certainly  had  taken  steps  towards  its  en- 
forcement, but  he  submitted,  that  what 
had  occurred  did  by  no  meant  impose 
upon  the  Government  the  least  obligation 
now  to  bring  forward  any  proposition  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Hindley  would  withdraw  his  motion, 
but  he  should  be  at  all  times  the  supporter 
of  a  ten  hours'  Bill. 


FOR. 

C.  J.  K.  Tynte 
Sir  R.  Nagle 
U.  Bridgman 
Sir  R.  Musgrave 
E.  S.  Rulhven 
M.  L.  Chapman 
A.  U.  Lynch 
Henry  Grattan 
W.  Clay 
J   H.Talbot 
W.  D.  Gillon 
Sir  R.  Ferguson 
Colonel  G.  Langton 
G.  Evnns 

Hed worth  Lambton 
J.  Dlackbnrne 
General  Sharpe 
Charles  Lushington 
Daniel  Callaghan 
William  Tooke 
R.  Otway  Cave 
Sir  W.  Brabazon 
J.  Bagshaw 
Howard  Elphinstone 
Thomas  Bish 
H.  L.  Bulwer 


AGAINST. 

P  M.  Stewart 
Hon.  R.  Clive 
Thomas  A.  Smith 
Lord  Clive 
Lord  Darlington 
Sir  H.  Williamson 
Thomas  Gladstone 
J.  E.  Denison 
Charles  W.  Wynn 

E.  B.  Clive 
Robert  Palmer 
Sir  H.  Hardinge 
W.  Long 

R.  Howard 

R.Alston 

W.  C.  Harland 

Charles  Wood 

G.  J.Heathcote 

Sergeant  Goulburn 

Sir  M.  S.  Stewart 

N.  Fazakerley 

Arthur  Cole 

Sir  John  Wrottesley 

J.  F.  Feclor 

Sir  R.  Peel 

F.  Baring 


The  Factory  Act.]  Mr.  Hindley 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend 
the  present  Factory  Act. 

Mr.  Labouchere observed,  that  the  feeling 
of  the  House  had  on  many  occasions  been 
expressed  in  a  manner  unfavourable  to  any 
further  experiment  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
isting law  upon  the  subject.  It  appeared 
to  be  the  general  sentiment  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers, that  the  present  Act  had  not  yet  had 
a  fair  trial,  and  he  thought,  under  exist, 
ing  circumstances,  if  any  new  measure  were 
introduced,  it  would  be  productive  of  great 
excitement  in  the  monufacturing  districts, 
and  very  serious  inconvenience. 

Lord  Ashley  should  be  always  ready  to 
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Lord  Advocate  moved  for  leajreto  bru 
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a  Bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  office 
of  auditor  of  accounts  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  in  Scotland,  and  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  accountants-general  in  the  said 
Court. 

Sir  William  Bae  objected  to  the  motion, 
as  the  Bill  would  create  two  new  offices, 
without  any  necessity  for  it.  This  Bill,  or 
at  least  one  very  like  it,  made  its  appearance 
last  Session;  and  it  was  then  proposed 
that  one  office  should  be  created  of  one  ac- 
countant-general for  Scotland  ;  but  the 
feeling  of  the  country  against  it  was  so 
strong,  that  the  learned  Lord  felt  him- 
self quite  unable  to  proceed  with  the 
measure,  without  the  recommendation  of  a 
Committee.  A  Committee  was  accordingly 
obtained  ;  and  he  could  not  deny  that  the 
Report  of  that  Committee  was,  to  a  certain 
eitent,  favourable  to  the  measure  now  pro- 
posed by  the  learned  Lord.  The  evil 
which  wanted  a  remedy  consisted  of  this 
— the  Court  of  Session  had  the  power, 
when  it  was  applied  to  on  behalf  of  infants 
and  insane  persons,  to  appoint  factors  or 
curators  to  take  care  of  their  estates,  and 
the  practice  was,  to  oblige  them  to  find 
security  for  their  good  behaviour  in 
the  office  to  which  they  were  appointed. 
That  was  all  they  were  bound  to  do ;  but 
that  duty  had  been  neglected,  and  the 
estates  had,  in  some  instances,  suffered  a 
good  deal.  Now,  to  remedy  this  evil,  the 
learned  Lord  proposed  to  create  two 
new  officers.  But  why  should  not  the 
Clerks  of  Session  in  Scotland  perform  the 
duty,  receiving,  as  they  did,  a  salary  of 
],Q60/.  a  year,  as  he  might  say,  for  doing 
nothing,  because  all  their  duty  was  to 
mark  down  the  terms  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Courts.  There  were  four  gentlemen 
who  held  these  offices,  and  looking  at  this 
fact,  he  would  say,  that  the  House  ought 
not  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  learned  Lord.  It  ought  also  to 
be  remembered,  that  this  was  the  23d 
day  of  June,  a  period  wliich  he  considered 
too  late  in  the  Session  to  brin^r  forward  a 
•measure  of  this  nature.  On  these  grounds 
he  should  certainly  take  the  sense  of  the 
Hou^e  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  ask  the  learned 
Lord  to  explain  how  it  was  that  the  reform 
which  was  recommended  by  the  House 
two  years  ago,  with  regard  to  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  had  not  been 
carried  into  effect.  He  had  heard  that  it 
had  not,  and  before  new  expenses  were 
incuiredybe  wished  to  know  wby  the  cbarge 


of  that  department  in  Scotland  had  not 
been  abolished. 

The  Lord  Advocate  was  quite  willing 
that  as  rigid  an  examioaiion  as  could  be 
instituted,  should  be  directed  to  every 
measure  which  he  proposed,  but  ihen  he 
did  say,  that  if  he  showed  that  the  measure 
was  consistent  with  public  economy,  and 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  properly 
of  orphans  and  others,  it  ought  not  to  be 
delayed,  except  on  grounds  applicable  to 
that  measure  alone.  With  reference  to 
what  had  been  slated  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  about  the  creation  of  new  offices,  in 
which  he  seemed  to  imply,  that  the  crea- 
tion of  the  office  was  for  a  particular  indi- 
vidual, he  denied  it,  and  he  challenged 
him  to  name  any  person  who  had  had  the 
smallest  promise  from  him  (the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate) with  respect  to  that  office — nay,  he 
doubted  whether  any  individual  he  had  in 
his  contemplation  would  accept  of  that  of- 
fice. But  there  was  a  charge  made  by  his  riaht 
hon.  Friend,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  He  said,  that  they 
were  deficient  in  their  duty,  and  that  thia 
deficiency  had  been  going  on  for  a  long 
period.  Now  this  was  a  very  serious 
charge,  that  they  had  deserted  their  duty 
in  regard  to  giving  protection  to  orphans, 
and  indeed  a  more  serious  charge  could 
hardly  be  brought  against  a  court  of  justice. 
But,  in  his  opinion,  if  one  officer  were 
appointed  for  that  express  purpose,  and  if 
the  proposition  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
were  carried  into  effect,  the  same  defective 
system  of  which  he  complained  would  pre- 
vail, and  that  was  the  reason  why  he 
proposed  to  appoint  two  officers.  His  ri;:ht 
hon.  Friend  said,  that  those  duties  might 
be  discharged  by  the  Clerks  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  but  he  apprehended  they  could 
not,  because  it  was  their  duty  to  he  in 
Court  at  the  very  time  when  those  inquiries 
were  going  on.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
seemed  also  to  be  of  opinion,  tiiat  tiiere 
was  an  unnecessary  numl)er  ol  Cleiks  of 
Session.'  If  he  could  make  out  a  case  in 
prove  that  the  nuntber  was  too  grc<it,  then 
he  (the  Lord  AdvocHte)  would  not  be 
against  a  proper  reduction  ;  but  the  n  mon- 
strances he  had  received  from  the  Court  of 
Session  were  to  the  effect,  th^t  he  cut  down 
too  much,  and  he  was  therefore  placed  in 
a  very  peculiar  situation.  There  was  only 
another  question  upon  which  he  h.id  to 
touch,  and  that  was  the  late  peiiod  of  the 
Session  at  which  this  Bill  was  sought  to 
be  introduced.    In  reply  to  that,  he  must 
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observe,  that  after  this  period  many  Bills 
had  been  JDtroduced,  and  this  measure 
had  not  been  brought  forward  earlier, 
because,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
number  of  Bills  relating  to  Scotland,  which 
had  been  brought  forward  at  a  former 
period  of  the  Session,  he  was  afraid  it 
would  not  meet  with  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

Sir  George  Clerk  contended,  that  the 
Courts  of  Session  were  sufficiently  large  to 
undertake  the  duty,  without  creating  two 
new  offices.  He  apprehended  that  the 
House  would  require  more  evidence  than 
that  which  had  been  given  by  the  Lord 
Advocate,  before  they  would  be  persuaded 
to  create  two  new  offices,  when  it  had  been 
shown  that  there  were  ample  means  in  the 
established  courts  of  justice  to  effect  the 
purposes  which  it  was  the  professed  object 
of  the  Bill  to  accomplish.  With  regard 
to  the  Clerks  of  Session,  one  of  these  four 
gentlemen  was  the  professor  of  Scotch  law 
in  one  of  the  universities,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  the  commission  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  law,  and  he  had 
not  yet  heard  that  that  gentleman  did  not 
amply  perform  all  the  duties  required  of 
him  as  a  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
There  was  another  of  those  gentlemen  who 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  another  of  those 
numerous  commissions  appointed  by  the 
present  Government,  and  another  who  was 
deputy  registrar,  and  had  the  charge  of  all 
the  public  records,  and  yet  he  never  heard 
that  the  performance  of  this  duty  inter- 
fered with  his  duties  as  a  Clerk  of  the 
Session.  Now,  it  was  quite  clear  from  the 
easy  nature  of  their  duties,  that  the  Clerks 
of  the  Session  might  very  well  undertake 
the  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  the  factors, 
of  minors  and  insane  persons'  estates,  and 
they  would  have  plenty  of  time ;  for,  in 
addition  to  the  time  the  Court  was  sitting, 
they  would  have  the  whole  vacation,  which 
was  six  months.  The  Lord  Advocate  had 
stated  that  the  salaries  of  these  new  officers 
were  to  be  raised  out  of  fees  paid  by  liti^ 
gants  ;  but  why  saddle  them  with  this  ex- 
pense, when  the  Clerks  of  Session  had  a 
salary  sufficiently  large  for  the  duties  they 
would  have  to  discharge?  Under  these 
circumstances  he  should  give  his  most  cor- 
dial support  to  his  right  hon.  Friend  in  his 
opposition  to  this  Bill. 

Mr.  WalUce  thought  it  was  a  pity  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  who  now  ap- 
peared so  anxionsfor  reform,  had  not  done 
•ometbing  to  prove  4beir  «ioc«rity  when 


they  were  in  office.  However^  all  was  weU 
that  ended  well,  and  lie  should  therefore 
now  address  himself  to  the  question.  At 
to  the  Clerks  of  Session,  they  were  not 
competent  to  do  the  duty,  and  no  wonder^ 
for  the  iutention  in  appointing  them  was, 
to  give  to  several  men  a  sort  of  sinecure* 
He  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
in  thinking  the  composition  of  the  Court  of 
Session  and  the  way  in  which  it  discharged 
its  duty  unsatisfactory,  and  he  would  add 
the  word  **  disgraceful."  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Session  only  sat  two  hours  and 
two  minutes  for  five  days  in  the  week  for 
1 04  days.  But  look  to  what  the  Judges  of 
England  did.  Scotland  did  not  enjoy  the 
advantages  which  ought  to  have  been  ex* 
tended  to  her  when  trial  by  jury  was  in- 
troduced, in  consequence  of  the  desire 
there  was  to  accommodate  it  to  the  system 
of  the  Judges  retiring  for  three  parts  of 
the  year  to  their  country  booses.  Indeed 
the  Jury  Court  was  compared  to  the  gar- 
den of  Eden,  because  it  was  made  for 
Adam.  That  system  had  remained  like 
a  millstone  about  their  necks,  and  there 
was  no  chance  of  having  it  removed. 
However,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Bill  of 
the  learned  Lord  would  be  an  immense 
improvement,  and  he  should,  therefore, 
give  his  hearty  support  to  it. 

Mr.  Goulburn  did  not  think  that  be 
should  have  been  induced  to  rise  upon  this 
subject,  but  after  the  statement  made  bj 
the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down^ 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  near  him  bad 
not,  during  his  tenure  of  office,  introdaced 
any  reforms  in  the  Scottish  courts,  or 
made  any  reductions  in  those  offices,  which 
ought  to  have  been  abolished,  he  felt  him- 
self called  on  to  rise.  He  believed  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  in  Parliament 
at  the  time  he  now  referred  to ;  but  if  be 
inquired  of  many  hon.  Gentlemen  upon 
his  side  of  the  Hotise,  he  would  find  that 
they  all  concurred  in  the  expressions  of 
approbation  and  praise  which  were  pro- 
fusely uttered  when  his  right  hon.  Friend 
filled  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate.  Hia 
right  hon.  Friend  had  done  more  to  reduce 
the  judicial  establishment  of  the  Scotch 
Courts  than  any  man  who  preceded  him  in 
that  office  had  done,  or  any  who  followed 
him  could  hope  to  do ;  and  at  one  blow  be 
did  away  with  judicial  offices  to  the 
amount  of  36,000/.  per  annum;  end| 
above  all,  his  merit  was,  that  in  making 
thoee  reductions  he  was  dealing  with 
office  to  whidit  in  tiie  Mimral  covm  of 
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jadicial  preferment}  he  hs|d  a  right  to  toolf 
^ot  only  Qn  ^pcount  of  the  high  )eg^l  sta- 
tioa  which  he  occqpiec),  but  pf  the  grea^ 
talent^  and  integrity  which  adorned  hif 
chars^cter.  He  bad  merely  repeated  thi9 
for  the  information  of  tho^  hon.  Members 
who  were  not  in  Parliament  at  the  time, 
and  who  might  otherwise  have  been  misled 
i>y  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Greei^ock.  With  regard  to  the  questiop 
before  the  House,  relating  to  the  appoint* 
ipept  of  accountants-general  to  take  care 
of  the  estates  of  poinors  and  insane  persons 
it  was  admitted  that  the  Court  of  Session 
was  not  overburdened  with  business,  and 
that  they  ought  to  sit  more  hours  in  a  day 
and  dispatch  more  business.  He  said  then 
that  the  plan  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  met 
the  views  of  every  ope  who  had  spoken  on 
this  question,  ai)d  bis  plan  was  to  impose 
on  the  court  the  duty  of  looking  after  the 
estate^  of  minors  and  insane  persons.  It 
had  been  shown  that  the  clerks  of  Session 
isrere  amply  adequate  in  number  to  dis- 
charge this  duty,  aud  they  were  certainly 
not  overworked,  since  it  appeared  that  two 

fentlemen  out  of  the  four  had  been  selected 
y  Government  to  fulfil  other  very  impor- 
tant and  onerous  duties^  which  they  could 
perform  without  detriment  to  the  public 
service.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that  the 
Bar  w^  in  so  flourishing  a  state  in  Scot- 
land, since  no  one  would  accept  of  an 
office  of  700/.  n-year,  for  the  learned  Lord 
said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Bar  could  be  found  who  would 
ficcept  the  office  of  Accountant  General. 

The  Lord  Advocate  was  misrepresented 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  said 
DO  such  thing,  nor  anything  approaching 
to  it.  What  he  did  say  was,  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend  opposite  could  not  name 
any  particular  individual  whom  he  had  in 
contemplation  who  would  accept  of  the 
office. 

The  House  divided — Ayes  93;  Noes 
69:  Majority  24. 

Leave  given. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Agliooby,  U.  A. 
Auisworib,  P. 
Attwood,  T. 
Baines,  £. 
Baldwin^  Dr. 
Bannerman,  A. 
Banog,  F.  T. 
BafcoD,  U.  W. 

Bish,  T. 
Blake;  M.  h 


Bodkin,  John  James 
Brabazon,  Sir  W. 
Brodie,W.B. 
Brolherton,  J. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Byng,  ft.  hon.  G.  S. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Cave,  R.  O. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chalmers,  P. 
CodringtoO;  Admiral 


Colbome,N.liV.  8, 
Collier,  John 
Conyngham,  Lord  A* 
Cow  per,  hon.  W.  F. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Dillwyn,  L.  W. 
Elphinstoney  U. 
Evans,  G. 
Ewart,  W. 

Fitzgibbon,  hon.  Col. 
Finn,  W.  F. 
Fiizsimon,  N. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Gordon,  R. 
Grattan,  H. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Gully,  John 
Harland,  W.  C. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Hector,  C.  J. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hume,  Joseph 
Hurst,  R.  H. 
Johnstpn,  A. 
Lee,  J.  L. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  George 
Lennox,  Lord  Arthur 
LushingtoD,  C. 
Marjoribanks,  S* 
Martin,  T. 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E. 
Murray,  rt.  hon.  J.  A. 
0»Brien,  C. 
O'Connell,  J. 


0'ConQel1,M,J[. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Conor,  Don 
O'Loghlin,  Michael 
Paget,  F. 

Palmerston,LoTd  Vist. 
Pease,  Joseph 
Pechell,  Captain 
Phillips,  C.  M. 
Pinney,  W. 
Potter,  R. 
Pry  me,  G. 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 
Uundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
itussell,  l^ord 
San  ford,  E.  A. 
Seale,  Colonel 
JSharpe,  General 
feheil,  R.  L. 
btanley,  E.  J. 
TallKJt,  C.  a.  M. 
Thom8on,rt.  hon.  G.  P. 
Thompson,  P.  B. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thorn  ly,  T. 
Tooke,  W. 
Townley,  R.G- 
Trelawny,  SirW. 
Tulk,  C.  A. 
Wakley,  T. 
Warburion,  H. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
VVyse,  T. 
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HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Friday,  June  24,  1836. 

Mnnms.!    BilL    Read  a  third  time:— Dublin  PoUco. 

Petitioos  preMoted.  By  Mrend  Noblb  Loiuw,  from  various 
Plaos.  agaimt  the  Universities^  (Scotland)  Bill.— By 
the  Earl  of  Wiltow,  Arom  Middleton ;  and  by  the  Earl  of 
WiMCHiLSBA,  from  Honmonden«  In  flivonr  of  their 
latiMpif  AmendnMDts  to  the  Irish  Municipal  Corpon- 
tions*  BilL— By  ttbe  Harqueas  of  LANaoowNs,  from 
Haverfordwest,  against  the  Amendments  made  by  their 
Lordships  to  the  Irish  Municipal  Reform  Bill.— By  the 
Marquess  of  BBBAOALBiifs,  from  NewcasCle-upoD-Tyne, 
for  the  Better  Ofaasrvance  of  the  Sabbath.— By  the  Earl  of 
SHRSwsBUftY  and  the  Duke  of  Clbvblako,  from  Liver- 
pool, for  Removal  of  Jewish  ClvU  Disabilities. 

Prison  Discipline.]  The  Duke  of 
Richmond,  af  er  calling  their  L  odships 
attention  to  the  Report  of  the  Inspectors 
of  Prisons,  relative  to  the  state  of  Newgate, 
begged  to  ask  bis  noble  Friend  at  the  head 
of  his  Majesty's  Government,  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  Ministers  to  remove 
the  Prisoners  now  con6ned  in  Newgate  to 
the  Penitentiary,  where  he  believed  there 
was  plenty  of  room  for  them.  The  Go- 
vernment possessed  this  power  under  a 
Bill  which  be  (the  Duke  of  Richmond) 
had  introduced  last  Session.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  Government  had  taken 
any  steps  for  this  purpose,  and  if  not, 
whether  it  was  their  intention  to  do  so  ? 

Viscount  Melbourne  replied,  that  the 
Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  had 
engaged  the  most  serious  attention  of  his 
Majesty's  Goyernment,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  had 
taken  measures  to  remedy,  so  far  as  his 
power  extended,  the  defects  they  had 
pointed  out.  Those  defects,  he  fully  ad- 
mitted called  loudly  for  the  intervention 
either  of  the  executive  or  of  Parliament. 
He  had  great  pleasure  in  being  enabled 
to  inform  his  noble  Friend,  that  a  Bill  was 
in  preparation  for  amending  the  Gaol  Acts, 
agreeably  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Com- 
missioners, although,  perhaps,  the  pres* 
sure  of  other  business,  and  the  advanced 
period  of  the  sittings  of  the  Houses,  would 
prevent  its  being  introduced  this  Session. 
With  respect  to  Newgate  a  proposition  had 
been  made  by  Government  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  London,  which,  if  accepted  by 
them,  would  have  the  effect  of  remedying 
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the  evils  wbich  existed,  not  only  in  tbe 
gaol  of  Newgate  but  in  all  tbe  city  prisont. 
No  answer  bad  yet  been  received  to  this 
communication,  but  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  would  be  acceded  to.  He 
was  not  aware  that  there  was  any  present 
intention  of  removing  the  prisoners  con- 
fined in  Newgate  to  the  Penitentiary,  bnt 
the  matter  should  be  reconsidered.  At  all 
events,  measures  were  under  consideration 
for  providing  an  effectual  and  fundamental 
remedy  for  the  evils  that  prevailed  in  New- 
gate and  in  tbe  other  city  prisons. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  was  very  glad  tbe 
subject  bad  been  brought  forwanl  by  the 
noble  Duke.  He  trusted  the  Corporation 
of  London  would  receive  the  communi- 
cation favourably,  and  he  hoped  the  notice 
now  taken  of  the  subject  might  be  an 
additional  inducement  to  them  to  do  so. 

Tbe  Duke  of  Richmond  only  wished  to 
add,  that  he  considered  the  Report  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Prisons  a  very  excellent  one, 
and  that  he  entirely  concurred  with  every 
statement  contained  in  it.  The  state  of 
the  borough  prisons  was  very  bad  ;  and  he 
thought  it  important  that  in  the  event  of 
the  Bill  to  which  4iis  noble  Friend  had 
alluded  not  passing  in  the  present  Session, 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  alter  their  gaols 
without  previously  submitting  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  copies  of  the  proposed 
plans.     Subject  dropped. 

Entails  (Scotland).]  On  the  Motion 
of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  their  Lordships 
resolved  themselves  into  a  Committee  of 
tbe  whole  House  on  the  Entails  (Scotland) 
Bill. 

The  1st  and  2nd  Clauses  were  agpreed  to. 

On  the  drd  Clause, 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield  rose  to  move, 
that  it  be  expunged.  He  objected  to  it 
because  it  gave  to  heirs  of  entail  a  power 
to  grant  interminable  leases,  which  they 
were  expressly  forbidden  to  do  by  the 
entails  themselves.  Many  persons  he 
knew  were  desirous,  particularly  since  the 
Reform  Act  passed,  to  prevent  building  on 
their  estates,  which  it  was  the  object  of 
this  clause  to  allow.  He  knew  that  a  man 
could  not  take  his  property  to  the  grave 
with  him,  but  it  had  not  yet  been,  and  he 
hoped  it  never  would  be  declared  in  that 
Assembly,  that  no  man  should  possess  the 
means  of  controlling  the  application  of 
his  property  after  his  death.  He  would 
divide  the  House  on  the  question,  that  it 
be  expunged. 
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The  Earl  of  Roiebery  sapported  the 
claase;  he  though t  he  had  so  modiBed  it 
in  the  Select  Committee  as  to  ensare  the 
noble  EarFs  approbation. 

The  Earl  of  Devon  could  not  consent  to 
such  an  immense  alteration  as  this  clause 
would  make  in  the  law  without  some 
absolute  necessity,  and  none  such  had 
been  shown  to  exist.  Some  restriction 
should  be  presenred  over  the  distribution 
of  land,  and  this  clause  must  be  put  out. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  original 
motion  :  Contents  17 ;  Not  Contents  27 — 
Majority  10. 

Ulause  struck  out. 

The  remainder  of  the  clauses  were 
agreed  to*    The  House  resumed. 

HOUSE   OiP  COMMONS, 
Friday,  June  24,    1836. 

llxinTnfl.]  BfUs.  Read  %  Uiiid  time:— North  Ameriem 
Bank.— RMd  a  ■aconJ  tiine^-*Jiid8et'  Lodgingi;  and 
Sugar  Duties. 

Petitioiu  presented.  By  Mr.  Tiomas  Dukoohbb,  from 
Wate,  fbr  Rdief  from  Small  Debts. 

LiTBRPOOL  Docks.]  Lord  Francis 
Egerton  moved  the  further  consideration  of 
the  Liverpool  Docks  fiill. 

Lord  Clive  wished  that  the  clause  in  the 
Bill  which  exempted  vessels  going  to  Run- 
corn, Frodsham,  and  other  places,  from 
paying  Dock-rates  to  the  Liverpool  Dock 
Company,  should  also  extend  to  Elsmere. 
To  accomplish  his  object,  he  would  move 
that  the  Bill  be  recommitted. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  seconded  the  motion. 

Viscount  Sandon  could  not  agree  to  the 
motion  of  his  noble  Friend,  which,  if  car- 
ried, would  ruinously  affect  the  property  of 
the  bondholders  invested  in  the  Docks,  and 
which  all  the  vessels  that  entered  the  port 
of  Liverpool  were  liable  to.  The  subject 
was  one  of  much  interest,  and  very  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  the  House ;  and  he 
-  contended  that  such  a  motion  at  least  could 
not  be  made  without  previous  notice. 

Mr.  Efvart  apprehended  that  neither  the 
amendment  of  the  noble  Lord  (Clive),  nor 
the  clause  of  which  it  was  merely  an  ex. 
tension — the  clause  which  exempted  Run. 
com  and  other  towns  from  paying  Dock- 
rates  to  Liverpool,  could  stand — for  both 
the  clause  and  the  amendment  were  aeainst 
the  standing  orders  of  the  House.  He  felt 
so  strongly  on  this  point,  that  he  would  not 
detain  the  House,  but  appeal  at  once  to  the 

•  Speaker,  for  he  felt  confident  that  the  point 
of  law  was  decidedly  against  the  clause ; 
but  if  it  were  to  be  decided  otherwise,  he 
would  oppose  the  measure  generally. 

•  The  Speaker ;  Having  been  appealed  to 


for  my  opinion,  with  a  view  to  dedde  the 
question,  I  will  recall  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  facts.  A  motion  having  been 
made  by  the  noWe  Lord,  the  Mem^r  for 
Ludlow,  relative  to  a  certain  clause  in  the 
Bill,  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
Liverpool,  stated,  that  such  clause  had  been 
inserted  contrary  to  the  Standing  Orders, 
and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  move  that  it 
be  struck  out  The  real  question,  then,,  for 
consideration  is,  whether  the  clause  has  been 
inserted  contrary  to  the  Standing  Orders. 
I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating,  that  the 
notices  which  have  been  eiven  in  the  in- 
stance of  this  Bill,  apply  only  to  alterations 
to  be  made  respecting  the  constitution  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  management 
of  the  Docks ;  and  that  no  notice  has  been 
given  of  any  intention  to  propose  an  altera- 
tion  with  regard  to  the  tolls.  If,  then, 
there  be  an  iteration  made  by  the  Bill  in 
the  tolls,  whether  by  addition  or  diminution, 
notice  should  have  been  given  to  the  parties 
interested,  and  whose  property  must  be 
affected  by  such  alteration,  of  the  intention 
to  propose  it.  Now,  no  such  notice  has 
been  given  here,  and  I  apprehend,  therefore, 
that  the  clause  must  be  struck  out  of  the 
Bill.  I  hope  that  the  House  will  always 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  Standing  Orders 
have  been  framed  for  the  ppotection  of  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  that  they 
never  can,  and  never  ought  to  be,  dis- 
regarded, unless  where  some  strong  special 
case  is  made  out ;  and  where,  in  addition, 
it  is  clearly  and  distinctly  shown  that  that 
particular  departure  from  them  will  not  be 
productive  of  injury  to  those  persons  for 
whose  protection  they  are  intended. 

Lord  Clive,  with  the  leave  of  the  House, 
would  withdraw  his  motion. 

Bill  to  be  considered. 

Lord  Francis  Eserton  moved  that  the 
Amendment  be  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Etvart  would  proceed  to  oppose  the 
Bill.  The  question  was,  whether  the 
Dock-rate  payers,  a  small  constituency,  or 
the  immense  municipal  constituency  of 
Liverpool,  were  to  have  the  superintending 
power  over  the  Dock  estate.  He  said  the 
Dock-rate  payers  were  a  small  constituency. 
They  consisted  of  hundreds — the  munici]»l 
constituency  was  composed  of  thousands. 
The  Dock- rate-paying  constituency  was  a 
changing  and  fluctuating  body — the  con- 
stituency of  the  town  was  of  a  fixed  and 
enduring  character.  If  the  Dock-rate- 
payers formed  the  constituency,  they  might 
be  subject  to  undue  control.  A  wealthy 
merchant  could  (under  the  existing  system) 
create  voters  only  a  day  before  the  electiou 
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of  tlioiQ  who  ware  wm  deftined  by  the 
Bill  to  manage  the  Dock-eRtata  of  Liver- 
pooL  The  Municipal  Reform  Bill  had 
lecured  the  municipal  voters  from  such 
undue  interposition,  They^  therefore^  were 
the  body  whose  representatives  in  the  new 
council,  should  manage  a  trust  so  important 
to  the  town  as  the  Dock  trust*  That  these 
powers  should  have  vested  in  the  old  Cor- 
poration was  highly  objectionable.  That 
they  should  not  vest  in  the  new,  freely- 
eleetedy  and  responsible  body,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  most  objectionable  also.  The 
Municipal  Reform  Bill  involved  the  con- 
centration of  local  funds  in  the  hands  of 
the  Local  CouncU.  This  Bill  was  against 
that  principle.  Was  it  against  no  other 
nrinciple  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill? 
Ves.  If  there  was  one  element  of  that 
Bill  more  marked  and  more  essential  than 
the  rest,  it  was  thi8,^-that  the  police  of  the 
towns  should  be  concentrated  in  the  new 
local  authorities.  The  police  was  the  organ 
of  good  government  in  the  town.  Yet  this 
Bill  continued  a  principle  of  separation  of 
the  police  of  Liverpool.  The  Docks  of 
Liverpool,  nearly  all  of  them  open  to  the 
streets,  extended  for  three  miles  along  the 
town.  If  the  police  were  separated  into  a 
dock  police  and  a  town  police,  how  could  it 
act  with  due  uniformity  and  vigour,  or  be 
conducted  on  proper  principles  of  economy 
and  order  ?  The  Committee  on  this  Bill 
had  received  evidence  of  the  most  striking 
character  on  this  point.  Mr.  Mayne,  the 
chief  of  the  metropolitan  police,  had  de- 
clared it  to  be  essential,  on  general  prin- 
ciples, that  both  polices  should  be  combined. 
He  considered  such  combination  the  soul  of 
a  system  of  police.  The  superintendent  of 
the  police  at  Liverpool  declared  the  same 
on  his  local  knowledge.  So  did  the  magis- 
trates' derk,  and  the  eminent  stipendiary 
magistrate,  Mr.  Hall»  w  ho  now  presided  in 
the  courts  at  Liverpool.  To  this  over- 
powering evidence  no  answer,  either  of 
fact  or  of  argument,  was  given  by  their 
opponents.  Yet  the  Committee,  by  a  small 
majority,  carried  the  continuance  of  two 
separate  police  forces.  He  called  on  the 
House  to  assert  the  principles  of  that  Bill ; 
to  act  upon  them;  to  devolve  on  the 
Council  which  they  themselves  had  created, 
the  powers  of  which  it  was  worthy;  to 
ooncentrate  the  police;  and  consult  the 
lasting  interests  <^  Liverpool 

Viscount  Sdndan  said,  that  from  the 
inteiwst  made  by  his  hon.  Colleague  and 
4>thers,  to  fill  the  benches  at  the  opposite 
side,  it  was  very  evident  that  the  intention 

mm  t9  tua  Ibih  wUoh  was  AUieUy  a  ccna* 


mercial  question,  into  a  party  stnm^  I  and 
he  regretted  to  perceive  that  tumTMeqiitwra 
connected  with  Government  should  sanc- 
tion a  proceeding  that  was  likely  to  be 
productive  of  the  most  serious  iiyufy   to 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  countnr. 
The    trustees    of    the    Liverpool    Docks 
were  disposed   to   come    to  an  amicable 
and    satisfactory    arrangement    with    tbe 
town-council,  and  for  that  purpose  {lad 
made  several   propositions  to   them,  and 
it   was  not  until  these  propositions  had 
been  rejected,  and  all  idea  of  an  amic- 
able termination   to   the  differences    had 
disappeared,  by  the  town-council  insisting 
on  a  predominance  in  the  trust,  that  the 
present    Bill    was    introduced    into    that 
House.    There  had  been  an  ancient  struggle 
between  the  corporation  and  the  people  of 
Liverpool  on  this  subject.     In  1825,  and 
1826,  the  first  struggle  took  place,  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  endeavoured  to  wrest  tlie 
control  of  the  trust  from  the  corporation  of 
that  time,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands  pi 
the  ratepayers,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
corpcnration  were  an   irresponsible    body, 
and  that  those  who  contributed  to  the  toUa 
had  the  best  right  to  see  them  disused. 
Mr.  Huskisson  soon  after  followed,  an^  in- 
sisted on  the  same  right,  and  a  comprpmiae 
took  place,  which  was  favourable  to  tbe 
rate-payers.    To  show  that  this  was  not  a 
political  question,  some  of  t^e  gentlemen 
now   in  the  town-council  coincided  with 
the  views  of  the  trustees,  and  signed  their 
names  to  a  document  to  that  efiect ;  and  it 
was  not  until  they  had  found  that  1^  the 
passing  of  the  Municipal  Bill,  that  they  had 
the  power  in  their  own  ha^ds,  that  they 
changed  their  sentiments.     It  might  be 
said  that  the  case  was  materially  alteoed 
since  the  passing  of  that  Act;    but  he 
begged  to  inquire  whether  the  town-ooua- 
eil  had  been  selected  by  the  rate-pavers, 
and  whether  they  were  responsible  to  them. 
Many  of  the  promoters  of  this  Bill  had 
been  the  political  friends  of  his  hon.  Col- 
league (Mr.  Ewart)  at  the  last  election. 
All  that  was  desired  by  the  friends  of  the 
Bill  was,  that  9,000/.  or  10,000/.  should 
not  be  aj^lied  to  the  general  purposes  of 
the  police  of  Liverpool,  without  any  ae« 
curity  that  the  property  of  the  Dock  Coq^- 
pany  would  be  duly  protected.     That  it 
would  not  be  duly  protected  was  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  although  the  Dock  Com- 
panies of  London  contributed  their  propor« 
tion  to  the  oommcm  police  of  the  metropolis 
they  were  obliged  to  maintain  a  fi{>ecial 
police  to  guard  them  against  depredatiop. 
^ttfih  would  doubU^  1^  .th^  w»  bimafter 
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at  Liferpodf  if  tlM  amendment  were  car- 
ried. If  Uie  ptMettt  Bill  were  not  paased^ 
there  would  be  no  fit  and  responnUe  pervons 
to  rejgulate  and  manage  the  trust.  Z^ries  of 
"  Divide,"  "  QuesHm/'Ji 

Mr.  John  Stanley  said,  if  any  party  zeal 
were  shown  on  the  occasion^  it  was  on  the 
side  supported  by  the  noble  Lord,  who 
himself  was  no  inefficient  or'  indolent  coad- 
jutor. As  to  the  measure  before  the  House, 
m  the  first  place  the  promoters  of  it  had 
departed  from  the  form  in  which  it  was 
originally  introduced,  and  had  re-modelled 
it  more  in  consonance  with  their  own  views 
and  wishes.  In  the  next  place,  he  (Mr. 
E.  J.  Stanley)  considered  Uie  rate-payers 
the  most  improper  persons  who  could  be 
concerned  in  the  Liverpool  Docks;  while 
the  town-council,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a 
permanent  interest  in  them.  The  rate- 
payers cared  nothing  about  the  establish- 
ment, and  would  not  suffer  if  it  fell  to 
ruin  to-morrow.  The  interest  of  the  town- 
council  was  identical  with  the  interests  of 
the  whole  town  of  LiverpooL  Whoever 
might  be  in  possession  of  the  Docks,  care 
must  be  taken  lest,  in  another  year,  a  mea- 
sure should  not  be  passed,  compelling  them 
to  reduce  the  dues  to  the  lowest  possible 
amount;  for  if  they  did  not,  the  whole 
trade  of  the  port  of  Liverpool  mij^ht  be  en- 
dangered. Abb.  representative  of  Cheshire, 
he  called  upon  hon.  Members  to  unite  with 
him  in  rejecting  this  Bill.  If  it  were  not 
rejected,  it  would  be  impossible  hereafter 
to  reintroduce  the  clause,  so  material  to  the 
interests  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  House  divided  on  the  ongioal  ques- 
tion :  Ayes  17S ;  Noes  197 — Maj(»rity  24. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Agnew,  Sir  Andrew 
Alsager,  Captain 
Arbnthnot,  Hon.  H. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Ashley,  hon.  H. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Balfour,  T. 
Bariog,  F. 

Baring,  H.  Bingham 
Baring,  W, 
Baring,  Thomas 
Beckett,  Sir  J. 
Bell,  Matthew 
Bethell,  Richard 
BUckbame,  L 
BolHog,  WiUiam 
Bonham,  R.  Francis 
Bradshaw,  J. 
BramstoDyT.  W. 
Cidcrai^  h  H. 


Campbell,  Sir  H. 
Canning,  Sir  S. 
Cartwright,  W.  R. 
Chichester,  A. 
Chisholro,  A. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Cole,  Viscount 
Cole,  hon.  A.  H. 
Conolly,  E.  M. 
Corbett,  T. 
Corry,  hon.  H.  T.  L. 
Crewe,  Sir  G. 
Dalbiac,  Sir  C. 
Darner,  D. 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
Dick,  Quintin 
Dottin,  Abel  Rous 
Dnfiield,  Thomas 
Dunoombe,  hon.  W. 
East,  James  BuUer 
£atoD|  Richard  J. 


Egerton,  Wm.  TaUon 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Elley,  Sir  J.'. 
£lwes»  J. 
Entwisle,  John 
Estcourt,  Thos.  G.  B. 
Feilden,  W. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R,  A, 
Finch,  George 
Fleming,  John 
Forbes,  William 
Forester,  hon.  G.C.W. 
Forster,  Charies  S. 
Freroantle,  Sir  T.  W. 
Gaskell,  J.  Mines 
Gladstone,  Thomas 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Glynne,  Sir  S.  R. 
Gordon,  W. 
Gore,  O. 

Goulbum,  lion.  H. 
Goulburn,  Sergeant 
Graham,  Sir  J. 
Greene,  Thomas 
Greisley,  Sir  R. 
Grimston,  Viscount 
Grimston,  hon.  E.  H. 
Hale,  Robert  B. 
Halford,  H. 
Halse,  James 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J.,  hart. 
Harcourt,  G, 
Hardinge,  Sir  H. 
Hardy,  J, 
Hawkes,  Thomas 
Hay,  Sir  J.,  bart. 
Hayes,  Sir  E.S.,  bart 
Heathcote,  G.J. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Hill,  Loid  Arthur 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Hoy,  J.  B. 
Hughes,  Hughes 
Jackson,  Sergeant 
Ingham,  R. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.H.,  bart. 
Irton,  Samuel 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Jones,  W. 
Jones,  Tlieobald 
Kearsley,  J  H. 
Kirk,  Peter 
Knatchbull,  Sir  Edw. 
Knightley,  Sir  C, 
Lees,  J.  F. 
Lefroy,  Sergeant 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lowther,  Col.  H.  C. 
Lowther,  Lord 
Lowthen  J. 
Lucas,  Edward 
Lushington,  S.  R. 
Lygon,  hon.  Col  H.B« 
Mahon,  Lord 
Mannersi  Lord  C* 
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Meynell,  Captain 
Miles,  Philip  J. 
Mosley,  Sir  C,  bart. 
Neeld,  J. 
Nichol,  Dr. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Owen,  Sir  John,  bart. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Palmer,  George 
Palmer,  Robert 
Patten,  John  Wilson 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  bart, 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Pigot,  Robert 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Polhill,  Frederick 
Pollen,  Sir  J.,  bart. 
Praed,  James  B. 
Price,  Richard/ 
Pringle,  A. 
Rae,  Sir  William,  bt. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  Rae 
Richards,  J. 
Robinson,  G. 
Ross,  Charles 
Rushbrook,  Colonel 
Russell,  C. 
Scarlett,  hon.  R. 
Scott,  Lord  J. 
Shaw,  P. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Sibthorpe,  Colonel 
Smyth,  Sir  G.  H.,  bt. 
Somerset,  Lord  E. 
Somerset,  Lord  G, 
Stanley,  Edward 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stewart,  Sir  M.  8.,  bt. 
Sturt,  Henry  Charles 
Tennent,  J.  E. 
Thomas,  Colonel 
Trench,  Sir  Frederick 
Trevor,  hon.  Arthur 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Twiss,  H. 
Tyrrell,  Sir  J. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B.,  bart. 
Veaeyt  hon.  Thomas 
Vivian,  John  Ennis 
Vyvyan,  Sir  R.  R. 
Wall,  Charies  Baring 
Waller,  John 
West,  J.  B. 
Wilbraharo,  hon.  B. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  Colonel 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Wynn,  rt.  hon.  C.  Wt 
Wynn,  Sir  W. 
Young,  G.  E. 
Young,  J. 
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Sandon,  Lord 
Egerton,  Lord  £ran4 
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List  of  the  Nobs. 

Adam,  Sir  C. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
A  ins  worthy  P. 
Anson,  G. 
Bagshaw,  John 
Barnes,  Edward 


Baldwin,  Dr. 
BaU,N. 
Bannerman,  A. 
Barclay,  David 
Baring,  F.  Thornhill. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Beauclerk,  Major 
Bellew,  Richard  M. 
Bennett,  J. 
Bentinck,  Lord  W. 
Berkeley,  hon.  F. 
Bewes,T. 
Biddulp,  R. 
Bisb,  Thomas 
Blackburne,  J* 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blamire,  W. 
Bodkin,  J. 
B«wes,  J. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brady,  D.C. 
Bridgeroan,  H. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Buller,  C. 
Buller,  £. 
Burton,  Henry  P . 
Butler,  hon.  P. 
Byng,  G.  S. 
Callaghan^  D. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Campbell,  W.  F. 
Ca?endish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Cayley,  Edward  S. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Chapman,  M.  L. 
Clay,  William 
Clive,  Edward  B. 
Clive,  Viscount 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Codrington,  Sir  E. 
Collier,  lohn 
Conyngbam,  Lonl  A. 
Crawford,  Wm.  S. 
Crawford,  William 
Curteis,  Edward  B. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Dennison,  J.  Evelyn 
D'Eyncourt,  C.  T. 
Donkin,  Sir  Rufane 
Duncombe,  T.  S. 
Dandas,  hon.  J.  C. 
Dundasyhon.  T. 
Dundas,  J.  Deanes 
Edwards,  Colonel 
ElphinstonCy  Howard 
Evans,  G. 
Fuakerleyi  John  N. 


Fergus,  John 
Ferguson,  Sir  R. 
Ferguson,  Robert 
Fergusson,  rt.  hn.  C. 
Fitzgibbon,  hon.  B. 
Finn,  Will.  Francis 
Fitzroy,  Lord  Charles 
Fitzsimon,  Chris. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Fort,  John 
French,  F. 
Gaskell,  Daniel 
Goring,  H.  D. 
G  rattan,  J. 
Gratun,  H. 
Grey,  Sir  G.,  bart. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Grote,  George 
Guest,  J. 
Gully,  John 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hay,  Sir  Andrew  L. 
Hector,  C.  J. 
Hobhouse,  rt.hon.SirJ. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Holland,  E. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Hume,  J. 
Jervis,  J. 
Johnston,  Andrew 
Labouchere,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Lambton,  H. 
Langton,  Wm.  Gore 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Lenoard,  Thomas  B. 
Lister,  Ellis  Cunliffe 
Loch,  J. 

Lusliington,  Charles 
Lynch,  Andrew  H.  S. 
Macleod,  R. 
M'Namara,  Major 
Mangles,  J. 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marslaod,  Henry 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
Methuen,  Paul 
Morpeth,  Lord  Vis. 
Morrison,  James 
Mostyn,  hon.  E. 
Mull:ns,  F.  W. 
Murray,  rt.  hon.  J.  A. 
Nagle,  Sir  Richd. 
O'Brien,  C. 
O'Connell,  D. 
0*Connell,  John 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
0*Connell,  Morgan 
O'CoDor,  Don 
OTerral,  Rich.  More 
Oliphant,  L. 
CLoghlin,  M. 
Ord,  W.  H. 
Oswald,  J. 
Paget,  F. 


Thompson,  Col. 
Thomely,  T. 
Tooke,  W. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Tracey,  Charles  H. 
Trelawney,  Sir  W,  L. 
Tulk,  C.  A. 
Turner,  W. 
Tynte,  J.  K. 
Vemey,  Sir  H.,  bart. 
Villiers,  Sir  Charles  P. 
Wakley,T. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Walker,  Richard 
Wallace,  Robert 
Warburton,  H. 
Wason,  R. 
Westenra,  hon.  J.  C. 
Wigney,  I.  N. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Wilde,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Williams  W. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Williams,  Sir  J. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Winnington,  Capt  H. 
Wood,  C. 

Woulfe,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Wrightson,  W. 
Wrottesley,  Sir  J. 
Wyse,  T. 

TELLERS. 

Ewart,  William 
Stanley  I  E.  J. 


Parker,  J. 

Pam'ell,  rt.  hn.  Sir  H. 
Parrott,  Jasper 
Pattison,  J. 
Pease,  Joseph 
Pechell,  Cnpt.  R. 
Pelham,  hon.  C.  A. 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Phillips,  C.  M. 
Pinney,  W. 
Potter,  R. 
Power,  J. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 
Roche,  W. 
Roche,  D. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Rolfe,  Sir  M.  R. 
Rundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord 
Ruthven,  E. 
Sanford,  E.  A. 
Scott,  Sir  E.  D. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seale,  Colonel 
Sharpe,  Gen. 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Smith,  B. 
Steuart,  R* 
Strutt,  E. 
Stuart,  V. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Talfourd,  Sergeant 
Tancred,  H,  W. 
Thomson,  rt.hn.C.  P. 

The  Bill  thrown  out. 

COBfMUTATION  OP  T1THE8  (EnOLAND).] 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  further  consideration  of  the 
Report  on  the  Commutation  of  Tithes  Bill. 

Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  Ware  against  the  payment  of 
small  tithes.  He  would  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  the  noble  Lord  whether 
he  meant  to  introduce  any  Bill  this  session 
for  the  abolition  of  personal  tithes? 

Lord  John  Russell  was  understood  to 
say  that  he  had  such  a  Bill  in  preparation. 

Mr.  Arthur  Trevor  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  the  clause,  which  appointed 
Commissioners  to  carry  this  act  into  execu- 
tion. He  thought  it  most  important  for 
the  interest  of  all  parties  concerned,. but 
more  especially  for  the  interest  of  the 
clergy,  that  it  should  be  known  who  the 
Commissioners  were  to  be.  By  the  Bill  as 
it  now  stood,  they  might  be  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, or  Dissenters,  or  Jews,  or  persons 
of  any  other  persuasion.  Now,  he  held  it 
essentially  necessary  that  these  commis- 
sioners should  be  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  by  law  eMl^blidied.    He 
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was  aware  tliat  the  view  be  had  taken  f 
this  subject  differed  widely  from  the  opi- 
nion of  other  hon.  Members ;  at  the  same 
time^  conceiving  it  to  be  a  matter  of  great 
impOTtance,  he  should  move«  that  after  the 
words  **  it  shall  be  lawful  to  appoint  two 
fit  persons"  the  words  "  being  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  esta. 
blished*'  be  inserted. 

Lord  John  Russell  considered  such  an 
amendment  altogether  unnecessary^  and 
should  oppose  it. 

Mo  Arthur  Trevor  would  divide  the 
House  on  it ;  a  division  accordingly  took 
place: — Ayes  19;  Noes  58;  Majority  Sp. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  9th  Clause^  which 
enacted  that  the  salaries  of  the  Commis. 
sioners^  &c.,  and  all  other  expenses  at- 
tendant upon  the  operation  of  the  Act, 
were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated 
fiind.  Now  to  this  he  was  decidedly  op- 
posed, and  he  did  not  see  why  the  parties 
interested  in  the  settlement  of  the  tithe 
question  should  not  pay  a  rate  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  settled,  for  the  purpose 
of  defra3ring  these  expenses.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  both  parties  would  be  benefitted 
by  this  Bill,  it  was  supposed,  too,  that  the 
public  generally  would  be  benefitted  ;  but 
even  allowing  that  they  would,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  consolidated  fund  should  be 
resorted  to  so  very  frequently  as  it  had  been. 
He  should  theiefore  move,  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  clause  after  the  words 
''  shall  be  paid"  be  omitted,  for  the  purpose 
of  inserting  words  to  this  effect — "  out  of  a 
rate  chargeable  on  those  interested  in  the 
award  of  the  Commissioners,  in  such  a 
manner  that  all  aforesaid  expenses  may  be 
equally  and  justly  borne." 

Lord  John  Russell  believed  the  proper 
time  for  the  hon.  Member  to  move  such  an 
amendment  would  be  on  the  re-commit- 
ment of  the  BDl.  The  hon.  Member  was 
quite  right  in  his  opinion  respecting  the 
consolidated  fund  regarding  bills  generally ; 
but  in  this  instance  he  (Lord  John  Rus- 
sell) did  not  see  how  they  could  impose 
these  charges  upon  particular  individuals. 

Mr.  Hume  would  move  that  the  Bill  be 
recommitted. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  wqtj  much  doubted  in 
this  instance  the  propriety  of  attempting  to 
impose  the  onus  of  defraying  the  expense 
upon  any  particular  class.  It  was  the  set- 
tlement of  a  great  national  question,  and 
he  thought  it  but  just  that  the  expenses 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  national  fund. 

Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe  was  of  opinion^ 


that  the  measure  then  before  the  House  was 
a  settlement  of  a  question  between  two  dis- 
puting parties  who  could  not  agree,  and  he 
did  not  see  why  the  public  should  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  the  arrangement  of  their 
dispute  by  the  Legislature.  He  thought 
it  would  very  much  expedite  and  promote 
the  voluntary  commutation  of  titlie  if  the 
costs  of  arbitration  were  to  be  paid  by  the 
parties  themselves— namely,  the  parson  and 
the  lay  impropriators. 

'JTie  House  divided  on  Mr.  Hume's  mo- 
tion : — Ayes  10  ;  Noes  CO ;  Majority  50. 

The  Solicitor- General  proposed  the  in- 
troduction of  a  proviso  at  the  end  of  Clause 
35,  relating  to  the  modification  of  special 
cases,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Com- 
missioners power  in  cases  where  the  tithe- 
owner  had  taken  a  less  amount  than  the 
composition  originally  agreed  upon,  in  any 
year  during  the  last  seven  years,  to  fix  that 
diminished  amount  as  the  rate  of  payment 
in  future. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  thought  it  would  be 
very  unfair  to  the  tithe-owner  to  fiike  ad- 
vantage of  his  liberality  to  the  tithe-payer. 

The  proposition  was  agreed  to. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  propose  that  in  cases  where  com- 
positions, either  from  the  length  of  time 
they  had  been  in  existence,  or  from  other 
circumstances,  were  either  too  high  or  too 
low,  to  give  the  Commisdoners  a  fuller 
power  to  deal  with  such  as  appeared  to  be 
fraudulent  or  collusive,  according  to  the 
best  of  their  judgment. 

Mr.  William  Crawford  said,  he  had  been 
induced  to  give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
this  subject  by  ao  accidental  circumstance. 
He  had  become  acquainted  with  the  case 
of  a  rectory  in  Surrey,  the  composition  for 
the  tithes  of  which  was  very  inadequate. 
During  the  last  seven  years,  comparing  it 
with  the  price  of  the  produce,  the  proper, 
tion  of  tithe  which  the  rector  got  was  as 
forty  to  100.  Taking  the  expense  of  col- 
lection, and  all  other  charges,  at  fourteen 
per  cent,  which  he  was  sure  would  be 
more  than  sufiicient,  there  remained  86/. 
out  of  every  100/.  in  the  hands  of  the 
tithe-payer,  who,  according  to  the  amount 
of  composition,  would  pay  only  forty-eight 
parts,  and  retain  thirty-eight  parts  of  the 
tithe  justly  due  to  the  rector.  He  believed 
this  case  was  not  an  uncommon  one,  and 
therefore  he  was  glad  that  the  noble  Lord 
was  disposed  to  meet  it 

Mr.  Blamire  thought  the  proposition 
calculated  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good ;  but 
he  believed  that  wnen  the  Bill  came  into 
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operation  the  Commissioners  would  find 
many  difficulties  spring  up^  which  were 
never  anticipated.  He  thought  it  would 
he  an  improvement  upon  the  plan  of  the 
nohle  Lord  if  the  Commissioners,  when 
they  met  with  cases  of  difficulty^  not  fairly 
provided  for>  were  required  to  suspend 
their  decision,  and  to  institute  an  inquiry 
and  report  thereon  to  the  Government. 
This  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  giving 
them  too  much  discretionary  power,  to 
which  he  helieved  many  hon.  Memhers 
were  opposed. 

Mr.  Edward  BuUer  was  satisfied  with 
the  proposition.  He  did  not  think  the 
discretionary  power  to  he  reposed  in  the 
Commissioners  too  large.  In  regard  to 
such  cases  as  those  alluded  to^  it  would 
he  found,  that  by  a  subsequent  clause  of 
the  Bill  the  Commissioners  were  required 
to  compare  the  compositions  under  consi- 
deration with  the  average  rate  of  composi- 
tion in  neighbouring  parishes. 

Mr.  Goulhurn  expressed  a  fear  that  these 
special  provisions  would  be  productive  of 
serious  inconveniences  to  many  clergymen. 
Since  the  House  had  not  adopted  the  vo- 
luntary principle,  but  had  decided  in  favour 
of  a  compulsory  payment  of  tithes,  he 
thought  the  Commissioners  oueht  to  be 
vested  with  ample  discretion.  He  trusted 
also,  that  by  whomsoever  they  might  be 
appointed,  they  would  be  men  of  firmness, 
integrity,  ability,  and  high  character.  The 
clergy  were  most  anxious  for  an  amicable 
acyustment  of  this  question  ;  they  asked  no 
extraordinary  favour,  no  partiality;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  entitled  to 
all  the  protection  which  the  Government 
Commissioners  could  afford  to  them. 

Lord  Ehrington  quite  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  being  convinced 
that  the  success  of  the  measure  wholly  de- 
pended upon  the  character  and  quaUfica- 
tions  of  the  commissioners. 

Mr.  Lennard  believed  the  clause  would 
be  very  beneficial  to  both  tithe-owners  and 
payers.  He  was  doubtful,  however,  whe- 
ther it  would  sufficiently  meet  the  case  of 
landlords  of  small  estates,  who  would  be- 
come responsible  for  the  payment  of  tithes, 
and  be,  as  it  were,  mere  bailifis  for  the 
tithe-reoeiver. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord  was  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  37  beinff  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House, 

Mr,  Jervis  said,  there  would  be  consider- 
able difficulty  in  applying  this  clause  to  the 
wealds  of  Kent  ana  Sussex.  For  example, 
how  oould  it  be  applied  fairly  to  the  case 


of  wood  grown  for  hop-poles  ?  On  tihese 
the  average  of  the  last  seven  years  would 
never  operate  with  justice.  He  thought 
that  with  respect  to  such  cases  the  Com- 
missioners should  be  left  a  discretionary 
power,  and  be  permitted  to  take  the  tithe 
according  to  the  district,  or  according  to  the 
form,  just  as  they  might  find  upon  inquiiry 
to  be  the  practice  of  the  place. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  the  wealda 
of  Rent  and  Sussex  were  generally  exempt 
from  tithe,  but  there  stui  might  remain 
some  difficulty  as  to  coppice  wooas. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  it  was  monstrous  that 
fruit  and  the  produce  of  gardens  should  be 
subjected  to  tithe,  they  being  the  result  of 
an  amount  of  capital  vastly  greater  than 
was  applied  to  land  used  for  other  purposes. 
As  respected  gardens,  the  average  of  the 
last  ten  or  seven  years  could  be  no  fair 
rule,  the  more  especially  as  the  increasing 
facilities  for  the  transport  of  garden  pro« 
duce  would  materiaUy  alter  the  value  of 
garden  ^ound.  As  respected  this  part  of 
the  subject,  it  might  be  difficult  to  alter 
existing  practices,  but  he  hoped  that  new 
grouncT would  be  protected. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  remarked,  that  as  thi« 
qnestion  stood  on  separate  grounds*  and 
the  noble  Lord  found  great  difiSculty  in 
dealing  with  it,  it  had  better  be  treated  as 
a  special  case,  and  he  therefore  thought  it 
would  be  more  advisable  to  leave  the 
words  "  coppice  wood'*  out  of  this  clause, 
and  allow  the  Commissioners,  after  an  in-« 
quiry  on  the  subject  to  suggest  what 
seemed  to  them  the  best  mode  of  dealing 
with  this  difficulty. 

Lord  John  Russell  consented  to  this 
proposition,  and  the  words  ^'coppice 
wood''  were  struck  out  of  the  claose. 
which  was  agreed  to. 

Clause  38,  which  provides  for  the  case 
of  charge  of  culture  of  hop-grounds  and 
market-gardens,  being  proposed. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  he  agreed  with 
the  clause  as  far  as  the  word  "  land*'  in 
in  the  40th  line,  but  what  followed  was 
wholly  against  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
which  was,  to  make  a  settlement  once  fbr 
all  of  the  tithe  question,  in  order  to  give 
an  opportunity  of  improving  the  land  by 
an  application  of  capital.  All  land  which 
might  be  cultivated  as  garden -grounds  or 
hop-grounds  after  the  commutation  were 
to  be  subiected  to  an  additional  rent- 
charge.  Now  he  objected  to  this  taxation 
of  capital,  and  he  should  therefore  move 
that  all  that  part  of  the  clause  after  the 
word  "  land,"  line  40,  should  be  left  out. 
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Lord  John  Russell  was  qnite  ready  to 
mdmit  that  this  clause  was  in  opposition  to 
the  f^eneral  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  he 
intrcxiuced  the  exception  because  a  depu- 
tetion  of   the    constituents  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex  waited  on  him  to 
represent  the  peculiar  hardship  of  their 
case.     He  explained  to  the  market  gar- 
deners the  general  principle  of  the  Bill — 
namely,  that  a  rent-charge  was  to  be  pay- 
able on  the  average  of    the    last  seven 
years,  upon  which  their  representation  to 
faim  was,  that  they  having  expended  a 
large  capital  on  the  improvement  of  their 
market  gardens,    if   this  principle   were 
acted  upon  they  would  continue  liable  to 
a  very  heavy  charge,  while  the  owners  of 
arable  land  or  common  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, paying  a  very  low  tithe  com- 
position, would    come    into    competition 
with  them,  and   they   would  be   ruined. 
He  was  extremely  reluctant  to  introduce 
this    exception   into   the  Bill,   but  when 
the  hon.  Member's    constituents  pressed 
him    so  strongly,  he,  very  much   against 
hfs  vf  ill,  gave  way  on  this  point.     He  had, 
therefore  made  this  provision,  that  when 
kmd    was   brought    into    cultivation    as 
matket-garden  ground,  or  hop-ground,  it 
•honld  be  liable  to    the  same    payment 
which  the  same  kind  of  land  was  to  pay 
now.     This  was  one  point  of  view  in  which 
the  question  might  be  considered;    but 
there  was  also  another  view  of  the  subject. 
The  hon.  Member  did  not  object  to  the 
first  part  of  the  clause.     He  said,  it  was 
quite   fair  that  when  land  ceased  to  be 
cultivated  as  a  market- garden,  it  should 
cease  lo  pay  the  extraordinary  rent-charge, 
but  that,  if  arable  land  was  cultivated  as 
market-garden  land,  it  should  not  pay  a 
higher  tithe  than  it  did  before — a  proposi- 
tkin  in  which  there  was  neither  fairness 
nor  justice.     If  the  hon.  Member  meant 
to  say   that   market-gardens   should    be 
Vtable  for  ever  to  the  higher  amount  of 
tithe -composition,  but  that  all  persons  who 
were  not  liable  now  should  never  t>e  liable, 
he  could  understand  that  argument,  but 
to  make  thb  one-sided  proposition  was 
not  agreeable  to  common  sense  or  com- 
mon fairness. 

Mr.  Warimrion  did  not  think  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  fairly  put  the  argument  of 
his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Middle- 
sex, because  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was 
not  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
.  the  extraordinary  application  of  capital  by 
racreasiDg  the  tithe  on  account  of  the  im- 


provement of  land.  Whether  his  Friend, 
the  Merot)er  for  Middlesex,  or  any  one 
one  else,  had  made  representations  to  the 
noble  Lord,  he  wished  he  had  attended  to 
the  principles  of  bis  own  Bill.  There 
might  be  other  persons  who  had  made  re- 
presentations, there  were  the  hop  proprie- 
tors as  well  as  the  market  gardeners 
affected  by  this  clause,  and  what  was  this 
but  an  endeavour  to  maintain  the  mono- 
poly of  the  existing  hop-growers  in  favour 
of  Worcestershire,  Kent,  Surrey,  or  any 
other  part  of  England  which  was  a  district 
for  hop  cultivation  ?  This  was  against  the 
principle  on  which  the  Bill  was  founded, 
and  was  a  proof  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  adopt  his  (Mr.  Warburton's)  plan 
to  get  rid  of  tithes  altogether,  throwing 
the  burden  on  the  consolidated  fund,  and 
getting  quit  of  the  difficulty  in  this  way. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  if,  when 
they  came  to  discuss  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Member,  he  had  not  more  cogent 
arguments  to  adduce  than  those  which  he 
had  now  employed,  a  more  futile  motion 
could  never  have  been  made  ;  and,  as  he 
had  pot  forward  these  arguments  in  ad- 
vance, he  presumed  that  they  were  the 
most  efficient  which  he  had  at  his  com- 
mand.    But  he  would  inquire,  if  this  ex- 
ception applied  to  hop-grounds  why  should 
it  not    apply  to   market-gardens?     And 
where  was  the  injustice  if  hop-grounds 
and  market-gardens  were  put  on  the  same 
footing?    The  hon.  Member  seemed    to 
assume   that   all    market-gardeners  were 
small   freeholders,   each   cultivating  their 
acre  of  land,  and  that  their  interests  were 
to  be  neglected  because  they  were  humble 
people.      But  he  apprehended,  that,  al- 
though the  market-gardeners  cultivated  a 
small  portion  of  land,  the  owner  of  that 
land  might  be  a  very  rich  man,  possessiD» 
a  great  quantity  of  this  kind  of  grouno^ 
let  out  to  tenants-at-will,  and  whateTer 
advantage  would  be  derived  if  the  hot^^ 
Members    proposition  were    agreed     to* 
would  not  benefit  the  tenant-at-wiH,  buV 
the  great  proprietor,  for  they  might  dep^^^ 


upon  it  that  when  the  land   was  out 
lease  he  would  have  the  advantage 


5^C 


capital  were  expended  in  the  imprp^^^^  ^ 
of  land,  it  should  not  be  sobgecte^  V^^^ 
payment  of  the  value  of  one-tei^tK  ^^^ 
produce,  but  of  a  definiu  sum.  Tv^^^  V 
divided    the    charges    iMdo    upo!^    ^ 
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land  in  lieu  of  tithes,  into  two  classes, 
an  ordinary  and  extraordinary  charge, 
but  the  extraordinary  was  equally  de- 
finite with  the  ordinary  charge.  It 
would  not  be  an  uncertain  sum,  varying 
with  the  amount  of  produce,  but  as- 
certained and  fixed.  One  would  indeed 
exceed  the  other,  but  each  would  be 
equally  definite. 

Mr.  Jervis  contended,  that  the  clause 
was  in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  this 
Bill,  as  it  would  check  the  expenditure  of 
capital  upon  land.  It  was  quite  right 
that  garden- ground  and  hop-ground  should 
pay  the  extraordinary  charge  as  long  as 
they  remained  under  that  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  but,  that  ground  which  would  now 
have  to  pay  the  ordinary  charge  should 
be  subjected  to  an  extraordinary  payment 
when  improved  by  the  application  of 
capital  was  wholly  mischievous  in  prin- 
ciple, and  inconsistent  with  the  Bill  itself. 
The  fact  was,  this  clause  was  introduced 
merely  because  a  deputation  of  hop- 
growers  had  waited  on  the  noble  Lord. 

Mr.  Beneit  expressed  his  wish  to  do 
justice  to  all  parties,  and  if  the  market- 
gardeners  were  injured  by  the  Bill,  he 
would  give  them  compensation,  but  he 
could  not  agree  to  an  exception  which 
would  lay  an  embargo  on  the  whole  land 
of  the  kingdom.  They  were  prohibited 
by  this  clause  from  converting  their  lands 
into  gardens  or  growing  hops.  When 
railroads  were  established,  land  fifty  or 
sixty,  or  even  100  miles  off,  might  come 
into  competition  with  the  market-gardens 
near  the  metropolis,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  hops  would  be  grown  in  other  coun- 
ties than  those  in  which  they  were  now. 
cultivated.  The  principle  of  the  Bill, 
which  was  very  ably  laid  down  by  the 
noble  Lord  in  bringing  forward  the  mea- 
sure, was  to  take  off  the  embargo  of  taxa- 
tion upon,  and  encourage  the  outlay  of 
capital.  By  the  adoption  of  this  proposi- 
tion injury  would  be  done  to.  so  lasting  an 
extent,  as  to  make  the  Bill  wholly  different 
from  what  it  was  originally. 

Sir  Robert  Price  supported  the  original 
clause,  which,  in  his  judgment,  was  of 
considerable  utility.  The  amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  would,  if 
carried,  operate  as  a  great  fraud  upon  the 
tithe-owners  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Aglionby  admitted  that  the  question 
was  one  of  great  difficulty,  but  he  thought 
no  person  could  have  attended  to  the 
observations  just  made  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Wiltshire  (Mr.  Benett),  without 


feeling  bound  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Middle- 
sex. He  hoped  the  House  would  not  con« 
sent  to  sacrifice  the  great  principle  of  the 
Bill  for  the  sake  of  serving  the  interests  of 
a  few  individuals. 

Colonel  Thompson  thought  the  clause, 
instead  of  involving  the  principle  of  fair- 
ness which  had  been  attributed  to  it,  gave 
two  boons  at  once  to  the  possessors  of  old 
hop  and  garden-ground,  and  to  nobody 
else.  It  first  relieved  them  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  full  rate  in  the  event  of 
their  land  being  wrought  out,  and  then 
guarded  them  against  the  competition  of 
their  neighbours  who  might  have  land, 
which  the  removal  of  the  burthen  of  tithe 
would  bring  into  profitable  cultivation  for 
hops  and  gardens.  He  could  appeal  to 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  whether  in 
any  share  he  had  taken  in  the  debates  on 
the  present  subject,  he  had  not  shown  a 
friendly  disposition  to  the  tithe-owners  and 
to  the  church ;  and  he  therefore  said  with 
more  confidence,that  he  did  not  believe  the 
church  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  demand 
for  the  preservation  of  the  principle  of  tithe 
in  a  particular  case,  or  would  make  any 
objections  to  the  first  part  of  the  clause 
without  the  last.  It  was  the  owners  of  old 
hop  and  garden  grounds  versus  the  owners 
of  new,  with  a  view  to  keeping  them  out 
of  the  market,  and  thus  depriving  the 
public  of  the  advantage  they  ought  to  have 
derived  from  the  removal  of  the'  tithe* 
system. 

Major  Beauclerk  observed,  that  the  only 
difficulty  arose  from  the  want  of  a  proper 
definition  of  the  words  **  market-garden.^ 
Unless  those  words  were  properly  defined, 
thousands  of  persons  would  spring  up,  and 
by  changing  the  cultivation  of  their  lands 
effect  a  fraud  *on  the  tithe-owners,  by 
obtaining  an  exemption  from  tithes. 

The  Solicitor  General  supported  the 
clause  as  it  stood  in  the  Bill.  Tl^e  clause 
was  founded  in  justice,  and  would  work 
beneficially  to  the  whole  community. 

Mr.  Strutt  remarked,  that  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex  was  to  abolish  this  species  of 
tithes  altogether.  If  such  was  the  ol:joct 
of  the  hon.  Member,  he  begged  of  him  to 
make  the  proposition  directly,  and  then  it 
could  be  fairly  met  and  disposed  of,  instead 
of  by  this  side-wind,  circuitous,  and  ex« 
pensive  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  If 
the  amendment  was  carried,  a  man  had 
only  to  change  his  mode  of  cultivating  his 
lands  to  be  exempt  from /tithes,  and  to 
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prevent  this  injustice  to  tithe-owners  he 
should  support  the  clause  as  it  stood. 

Mr.  Hume,  before  the  House  divided, 
wished  to  set  himself  right  in  respect  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Home  Department.  The 
noble  Lord  had  stated,  tnat  this  clause 
was  the  mere  adoption  of  the  proposition 
of  the  deputation  which  had  waited  upon 
him  on  this  subject.  He  must  be  allowed 
to  say,  that  the  proposition  made  by  him 
on  behalf  of  the  deputation  was,  that 
garden-ground  should  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  similar  land  adjoining  it, 
and  that  his  whole  argument  had  been 
against  the  injustice  of  giving  to  the  cler- 
gyman a  tithe  upon  the  capital  expended 
and  employed.  If  the  clause  were  bis,  he 
would  now  most  readily  give  it  up. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment 
—Ayes  23 ;  Noes  104--Majority  81. 

Mr.  Warburton  moved  a  proviso,  to  be 
ajlded  to  the  clause,  to  the  effect  that  all 

rdens,  not  being  cottage-gardens,  should 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  market-gar- 
dens, for  all  the  purposes  of  this  Bill. 

Proviso  rejected,  and  clause  agree  to  • 

On  the  49th  Clause, 

Mr.  Ooulbum  said,  that  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  was,  that  the  rent-charge  should  be 
estimated  with  reference  to  the  value  re- 
ceived for  tithe  during  the  last  seven 
years.  Now,  it  so  happened,  that  in  pa- 
rishes where  there  was  a  great  extent  of 
common,  a  laree  portion  of  the  Vicar's 
tithes  were  derived  from  that  common. 
He  received  the  tithe  on  the  milk  of  the 
cows,  and  on  the  wool  of  the  sheep  which 
fed  on  the  common.  These,  then,  were 
tithes  paid  on  cattle  belonging  to  small 
cottagers.  The  apportionment  clause  di- 
rected that  the  total  amount  of  the  rent- 
charge  should  be  apporCioned  among  .the 
lands  of  each  parish.  Now,  he  did  not 
see  how  it  was  to  be  apportioned  over  the 
common  land,  or  to  whom  the  tithe-owner 
would  have  the  right  of  applying  for  the 
payment  of  his  tithe.  Was  the  lord  of 
the  manor  to  be  liable?  If  the  tithes 
were  not  paid,  the  owner  might  proceed 
to  recover  them  by  distress,  but  that 
would  be  levied  on  the  cattle  on  the  com- 
fnon  belonging  to  the  cottagers,  who 
might  actually  have  paid  their  tithe.  He 
trusted  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tletman  (the  Solicitor-General)  would  con- 
sider the  point  before  the  third  reading. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  53, 
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Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  considered  the 
proportions  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats^ 
for  the  valuation  of  the  rent-charge  ought 
to  be  altered;  and  that  the  proportions 
ought  to  be  one-half  of  wheat,  one  quar- 
ter of  barley,  and  one  quarter  of  oats. 

Mr.  Pouleit  Thomson  observed,  that 
that  point  had  been  fully  discussed  in 
Committee. 

Mr.  Ooulbum  thought  that  the  clause 
would  materially  affect  the  security  of  the 
clergyman's  income,  because  it  permitted 
the  rent-charge,  instead  of  being  laid  on 
the  whole  of  the  land  belonging  to  one 
estate,  to  be  apportioned  on  a  certain  part 
of  the  land,  provided  the  value  of  that 
part  should  be  equal  to  double  the  value 
of  the  tithe  due  for  the  whole  estate. 
Now,  he  thought  that  the  clergyman's 
income  would  be  much  less  secure,  if  it 
were  made  to  proceed  from  only  a  part, 
and  not  from  the  whole  of  the  land,  if 
the  value  of  that  part  of  the  land  should 
fall,  or  if  the  land  itself  should  cease  to  be 
cultivated,  the  incumbent  might  be  re- 
duced to  utter  destitution. 

Sir  J,  Wrotteiley  said,  that  such  an 
apportionment  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  had  alluded  to  could  not  take  place 
without  the  consent  of  the  tithe-owner ; 
and  the  value  of  the  portion  of  land  on 
which  the  rent-charge  might  be  laid  must 
Be  not  merely  double,  but  at  the  least 
double  of  the  value  of  the  tithe  due  on 
the  entire  estate. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  he  had  no 
objection,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
wished  it,  to  make  it  necessary  that  the 
value  of  the  particular  portion  of  land  on 
which  the  rent-charge  might  be  placed 
should  be  at  least  three  times  more  than 
the  value  of  the  tithes  due  for  the  entire 
estate. 

Amendment  to  that  effect  adopted. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  alleged 
grievance  in  Ireland  was,  that  parties  were 
called  on  to  maintain  a  Church  from 
which  they  derived  no  benefit.  Now,  let 
the  House  consider  what  might  be  the 
operation  of  the  present  clause  fifty  or  1 00 
years  hence.  He  saw  nothing  in  the 
clause  to  prevent  tithe  due  on  land  in  one 
parish  from  being  apportioned  on  tithe 
situate  within  a  difierent  parish.  Now,  if 
a  Dissenter  should  become  possessed  of 
the  land  thus  subject  to  tithe,  he  would 
certainly  have  a  greater  grievance  to 
complain  of  than  that  which  it  was 
alleged  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  laboured 
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artd^,  for  he  would  hare  to  pay  not  only 
for  the  Support  of  a  Church  from  which  he 
derived  no  benefit,  but  he  would  also  be 
compelled  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  incumbent  of  a  different  parish  from 
that  in  which  his  property  was  situate. 

Mr.  Edward  Buller  said,  that  the 
Dissenter  might  feel  cause  to  complain 
even  when  he  paid  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church 
in  the  parish  where  his  property  was  situ- 
ate ;  but  if  the  properly,  peculiarly  snb- 
jert  to  the  payment  of  the  rent-charge, 
fell  inio  the  hands  of  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  he  could  have  no 
right  to  object,  although  that  rent-charge 
might  be  paid  to  the  clergyman  of  a  oif- 
ferent  parish,  inasmuch  as  its  purpose 
was  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  to 
which  he  belonged. 

Clause  agrCfd  to. 

After  all  rhe  clauses  had  been  considered, 

Mr.  Walter  said,  that  in  recommending 
the  clauses  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  he  did 
trust  that  he  should  have  a  friendly 
aodrencejfor  afkerall  that  had  beensardon 
the  snffehngs  of  those  who  were  called  the 
Yabouring  clergy — the  inadequacy  of  their 
remuneration — the  injuries  resulting  to  re- 
ligion, and  consequently  to  the  country, 
from  pforalities  and  non-residence,  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  great  reflection 
on  the  character  of  honourable  persons, 
connected  in  fact  with  the  Church  by  the 
tenure  of  lay  impropriations,  if  the  first 
measure  which  had  a  tendency  to  di- 
minish those  great  evils,  by  an  operation 
Of  supposed  operation  upon  their  in- 
terests, were  cried  down.  They  could  not 
put  much  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  the  la- 
mentations which  they  so  frequently  heard 
from  laymen  —whether  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church  or  Dissenters— of  the 
destitute  state  of  numerous  parishes,  and 
the  inadequacy  of  the  revenues  to  sup- 
port a  resident  minister,  if  the  moment 
when  a  reasonable  method  of  cure  was 
suggested-^and  his  should  be  no  other 
than  a  reasonable  one — it  were  rejected, 
because  it  could  not  efTect  that  which  was 
impossible,  namely,  apply  money  to  the 
existing  wants,  without  in  fact,  taking  it 
from  anywhere.  He  hoped  he  should  be 
enabled  to  show,  both  from  law  and  reason, 
from  whence  the  money  ought  to  come ; 
and  that  it  would  be  taken  with  such  mo- 
deration, and  under  such  restrictions,  and 
With  ftuch  a  portion  of  countervailing  in- 


demnification  to  tire  rntiividuals  wfco  nigM 
be  affected,  that  none  should  have  any 
great  cause  for  complaint.  There  bad 
been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  fhre© 
Reports  from  certain  Comrarssioncrs  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  state  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  with  reference  to  ecclesi- 
astical  duties  and  revenues.  The  Com- 
missioners it  was,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to 
state,  were  his  Majesty  s  late  and  present 
Ministers,  joined  with  certain  of  the  dignita- 
ries of  the  Church.  It  was  notorioirs,  that 
very  general  satisfaction  was  felt  both  in 
that  House  and  throughout  the  country 
with  the  recommendations  and  general  te- 
Bour  of  these  reports;  for  therein  they 
found  the  members  of  a  Church  certainly 
not  overpaid  upon  the  whole — though  the 
funds  of  the  Establishment  might  be 
unequally  distributed— therein,  he  said, 
they  found  the  members  of  the  Church 
throwing  themselves  upon  their  own  re- 
sources, curtailing  theif  own  dignities,  and 
reducing  the  more  opulent  members  of  the 
body,  to  raise  the  poorer  and  more  un- 
friended. Not  to  dwell  mnch  oport 
those  Reports,  he  found  by  the  setrotid  of 
them,  that  the  number  of  prebendal  stalls 
to  be  abolished  was  above  360;  after 
which  there  would  barely  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  clergy  left  to  perform  the 
ordinary  cathedral  duties;  and  that  the  sum 
to  be  derived  hence,  and  applicable  to  the 
improvement  of  small  livings,  would  not 
exceed  130,000/.  per  annum.  But  appli- 
cable to  the  improvement  of  what  livings  ? 
Not  those  certainly  which  were  the  pro- 
perly and  in  the  patronage  of  laymen,  and 
of  which  laymen  were  now,  and  were  to 
continue  to  be,  in  the  receipt  of  the  tithes. 
This,  he  said,  would  be  a  plunder 
of  the  Church,  of  which  there  was 
no  similar  instance  on  record ;  and  were 
the  plunder  executed,  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  such  a  misapplication  of 
funds  which  ought  to  be  held  sacred? 
Why  simply  this — that  those  liviuffs  (at 
least  many  of  them)  would  be  sold  at  a 
higher  price;  they  would  forthwith  be 
brought  into  the  market  with  a  yiew  to 
put  more  money  into  the  pockets  of  the 
needy  proprietors ;  and  he  (Mr.  Walter) 
had  already  heard  of  an  increased  demand 
being  made  for  the  advowson  of  a  small 
living,  on  the  plea  that  its  revenues  would 
be  shortly  improved  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.  It  was  obvious,  therefore, 
that  even  in  common  honesty  the  130,000/. 
given  up  by  the  Churph  at  one  end  of  the 
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establishment,  could  only  be  employed  at 
tbe  other  end  of  it— that  is,  to  relieve  those 
livings  which  were  strictly  clerical  property, 
and  dependent  on  the  cathedrals  whose  re- 
venues had  been   sacrificed  for   this  very 
purpose.      He  was  aware  that  in   many 
cases  the  impropriations  had  been  sold  and 
resold  since  the  original  grant  by  Henry 
VI 1 1.,  and  it  would  be  asserted  on  behalf 
of  many  of  the  present  possessors,  that  the 
full  value  of  them  had  been  given,  the  sti- 
pend of  the  clerical  incumbent  being  a  fixed 
sum  ;  and  this,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  con. 
fessing,  was  the  chief  difficulty  with  which 
he  should  have  to  contend.     But  he  denied 
that  this  property  had  ever  borne  the  same 
value  in  the  market  as  other  freehold  pro. 
perty;  he  asserted  that  its  saleable  value 
had  been  lower  on  account  of  its  liabilities. 
He  knew  it  would  be  said  that  the  diffi- 
culty and  expense  of  the  collection  of  tithe 
rendered  it  less  valuable.     He  allowed  for 
all  this:   he  would  set  apart   what  sum 
gentlemeo  liked  for  covering  these  expenses, 
and  be  would  then  take  the  net  residue, 
and  he  asserted  that  this  had  never  ordina- 
rily sold  for  as  many  years'  purchase  as 
the  same  sum  derived  from  any  other  spe- 
cies of  freehold  property :  it  was  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  clerical  incumbent  had 
always  been  considered  as  having  a  lien 
upon  it.     He  was  aware  also,  that  what 
had  been  conceived  as  the  highest  legal 
authority — that  of    Bishop   Gibson,   who 
had  been  since  copied  by  Bum  and  other 
writers  on  ecclesiastical  law— might  appear 
at  first  sight  to  make  against  that  doctrine. 
That  eminent  writer  said,  "  that  it  is  a  per- 
remptory  doctrine  delivered  throughout  the 
books  of  common  law,  that  since  the  dis- 
solution, all  impropriations,  at  least  in  the 
hands  of  laymen,  have  become  mere  lay- fees, 
or  inheritances  of  a  mere  temporal  nature, 
from  whence  it  is  inferred  that  the  ordinary 
hath  no  power  to  make  any  augmentation 
of  a  vicarage  out  of  a  rectory  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  lay  impropriator.'*     Bishop 
Gibson,  however,  and  the  writers  who  have 
copied  him,  could  not  mean  that  lay  impro- 
priations were,  to  use  the  words  just  cited, 
under  no  more  liabilities  generally  than 
"  mere  lay  fees,"  or  inheritances  of  a  mere 
temporal  nature.     Why,  in  the  first   in- 
stance, they  were  liable  to  the  repair  of  the 
chancel;  and   it  was  stated  on  the  high 
legal  authority  he  had  just  quoted,   that 
they  might  be  sequestred,  and  the  revenues 
derived  from  them  consigned,  temjwrarily 
at  least,  to  other  hands,  till  the  repairs  were 
cseeuted.    To  assert,  therefore,  that  they 


were  mere  lay  fees,  and  to  infer  from  thence 
that  they  were  not  more  tangible  for  con- 
tingent obligations  than  other  freehold  pro- 
perly,  was  contrary   to   the  fact.     What 
these  liabilities  were  would  be  best  learned, 
and  might  indeed  be  learned  with  certainty, 
from  their  origin.     Henry  VII J.,  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,   by  taking 
from  the  religious  houses-— that  is,  on  their 
compulsory  resignation — what  was  theirs, 
took  it  also,  and  must  have  conveyed  it  to 
others,  with  all  its  liabilities,  limitations, 
and  burdens,  as  well  as  its  privileges ;  and 
among  those  liabilities  the  adequate  support 
and  maintenance  of  a  minister  for  the  per- 
formance of  divine  worship  in  the  paro- 
chial churches  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  one. 
Wherever  a  regular  minister  was  instituted, 
he  was  entitled  to  sue  for  a  congrua  poriio 
of  the  tithes  for  his  support.     On  these 
grounds  he  thought  it  right,  on  an  occasion 
like  the  present,  when  a  general  commu- 
tation of  tithe  was  about  to  take  placC;  that 
the  congrua  poriio,  or  adecjuate  part,  to  the 
parish  priest  should  be  assigned  out  of  all 
lay    impropriations.      The    reasonableness 
and  justice  of  such  a  measure,  be  himself 
felt  he  had  demonstrated.  Its  public  utility 
would  be  almost  past  calculation ;  but  it 
might,  in  some  degree,  be  estimated  by  the 
evfls  which  were  felt,  and  the  dissatisfaction 
on  account  of  those  evils,   resulting  from 
the  non-residence  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  pluralities.  Neither 
did  he  believe  that  the  impropriators  them- 
selves, if  they  considered  the  matter  justly, 
would   find   their  rights  very  injuriously 
affected  by  the  clauses  which  he  now  pro- 
posed, but,  on  the  contrary,   they  would 
only  be  the  more  permanently  established 
and  secured  by  them ;  for  if,  while  the  in- 
sufficiency of  every  other  species  of  benefice 
to  maintain  its  minister  was  gradually  re- 
moved by  the  measures  now  in  hand,  the 
incumbents  of  lay  impropriations  were  still 
suffered  to  starve  or  to  exist  on  a  pitiful 
pittance,  the  people  would  begin   to  ask 
themselves    the  question   why   they   paid 
tithes,  or  whatever  else  the  noble  I^ord's  Bill 
might  substitute  for  tithes,  to  thejf  persons, 
lay  impropriators,  when  whole  parishes  of 
which  they  were  the  impropriators   were 
allowed  to  derive   no  corresponding  good 
from  the  payment,  were  deprived,  or  nearly 
deprived,   of  all  religious   instruction.     It 
was  only,  therefore,  by  the  just  relinquish- 
ment of  a  very  small   portion,  that  they 
could  ultimately  secure  the  rest ;  and  by 
the  partial  restoration  of  these  impropri- 
ationMo  their  k^,!^  usg^^^  residue 
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clauses  proposed  would  of  course  speak  for 
themselves.  He  only  hoped  that  it  was 
thoroughly  understood  that  he  did  not  mean 
in  every  or  in  any  case  to  take  300/.  a-year 
out  of  the  impropriators*  receipts,  but 
simply  to  raise  the  existing  income  of  the 
living  to  that  sum  wherever  the  clerical 
duties  were  satisfactorily  performed.  The 
hon.  Member  moved  the  following  clauses : 

"And  whereas,  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  1st 
and  2nd  years  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty, entitled  "  An  Act  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  an  Act  passed  in  the  29th  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  Majesty  Ring  Charles  2nd,  entitled 
*  An  Act  for  confirminsf  and  perpetuating  Aug- 
mentations made  by  Ecclesiastical  Powers  to 
small  Vicarages  and  Curacies,'  and  for  other 
purposes,  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  cer- 
tain other  corporate  bodies,  being  owners  of 
rectories  impropriate  or  of  any  tithes,  or  portions 
of  tithes,  were  and  are  enabled  under  certain 
restrictions  to  annex  such  rectories,  impro- 
priate tithes,  or  portions  of  tithes,  or  any  part 
thereof,  to  the  church  or  chapel  of  the  parish 
or  place  in  which  the  rectory  impropriate  shall 
lie,  or  in  which  the  tithes,  or  portions  of  tithes, 
shall  arise: 

**  And  whereas  a  great  number  of  small  vi- 
caragf-s  and  perpetual  curacies,  and  other 
benefices,  have  been  augmented  by  ecclesias- 
tical corporations  under  the  provisions  of  the 
said  Act,  and  great  benefits  have  resulted  from 
such  augmentations ;  and  it  is  desirable  that 
further  augmentations  of  a  like  nature  should 
be  encouraged,  and  with  that  view  it  is  expe- 
dient that  such  facilities  as  are  hereinafter 
mentioned  of  augmenting  small  vicarages  and 
perpetual  curacies,  and  other  benefices,  should 
be  given  to  lay  impropriators  and  others  :  Be 
it  therefore  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
any  lay  person  or  persons  (not  coming  within 
the  provisions  of  the  said  Act  of  the  1st  and 
2nd  years  of  his  present  Majesty)  who  is,  or 
are,  or  shall  be,  the  owner  or  owners  of,  or 
who  shall  have  any*absolute  power  of  disposi- 
tion at  law  and  equity  over  any  rectory  im- 
propriate, or  any  tithes,  or  portion  of 
tithes,  arising  in  any  particular  parish  or 
place,  or  any  rent-charge  for  which  the  tithes 
shall  have  been  commuted  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  by  a  deed  duly  executed,  to 
annex  such  rectory  impropriate  or  tithes,  or 
portion  o^ithes,  or  rent-charge,  or  any  lands 
or  tithes  on  rent-charge,  being  part  or  parcel 
of  any  such  rectory  impropriate,  unto  any 
church  or  chapel  within  the  parish  or  place  in 
which  the  rectory  itnpropriate  shall  lie,  or  in 
which  the  tithes  or  portion  of  tithes,  or  rent- 
charge  shall  arise,  to  the  intent,  and  in  order 
that  the  same  may  be  held  by  the  vicar,  per- 
petual curate,  or  other  incumbent  for  the  time 
being,  of  such  church  or  chapel ;  and  every 
such  deed  shall  be  effectual  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  whatsoever,  any  law  or  statute  to  the 


contrary  notwithstanding.  And  be  it  enaeted, 
that  any  person  or  persons  otherwise  within 
the  provisions  of  the  last  preceding  section  of 
tliis  Act,  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  to  be  the  owner  or  owners  of,  or  to 
have  the  absolute  power  of  disposition  over 
any  rectory  impropnate,  or  tithes,  or  propor- 
tion of  tithes,  or  lands,  notwithstanding  such 
rectory  impropriate,  tithes,  or  portion  of  tithes 
or  lands,  may  at  the  time  of  the  annexation 
thereof  be  subject  to  some  existing  lease  or 
leases;  provided  that  in  any  case  in  which 
any  rectory,  impropriate  tithes,  or  portion  of 
tithes,  or  lands  snail  be  annexed  to  any  church 
or  chapel,  pursuant  to  the  power  in  that  behalf 
hereinbefore  contained,  the  annexation  thereof 
shall  be  subject,  and  without  prejudice  to  any 
lease  or  leases  which  previously  to  such  annex- 
ation may  have  been  made  or  granted  thereof. 
And  in  every  such  case,  any  rent  or  rents, 
which  may  have  been  reserved  in  such  lease 
or  leases  of  the  premises  so  annexed,  or  (in 
case  any  other  hereditaments  shall  have  been 
also  comprised  in  such  lease  or  leases)  some 
proportional  part  of  such  rent  or  rents,  such 
proportioned  part  to  be  fixed  and  determined  in 
and  by  the  instrument  by  which  the  annexa- 
tion shall  be  made,  shall,  during  the  oontimi- 
ance  of  the  said  lease  or  leases,  be  payable  to 
the  vicar,  perpetual  curate,  or  other  incum- 
bent for  the  time  being  of  the  church  or  cha- 
pel to  which  the  premises  shall  be  annexed  as 
aforesaid.  And,  accordingly,  such  vicar,  per- 
petual curate,  or  other  incumbent  for  the  time 
being,  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  such 
lease  or  leases,  have  all  the  same  power  for 
express  payment  of  the  same  rent  or  rents,  or 
of  such  proportional  part  thereof  as  aforesaid^ 
as  the  person  or  persons  bv  whom  the  annexa- 
tion shall  have  been  made,  or  any  of  them 
might  have  had  in  that  behalf  in  case  the 
said  premises  had  not  been  annexed. 

**  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that 
in  all  cases  in  which  any  rectory,  or  tithes,  or 
glebe,  or  any  rent-charge  for  which  tithes 
shall  have  been  commuted  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  any  lay 
person  or  persons  not  coming  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  Act  of  the  1st  and  2nd  years 
of  his  present  Majesty,  and  it  shall  appear  to 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  the  same 
shall  lie  or  arise,  that  the  income  of  the  vicar, 
perpetual  curate,  or  other  incumbent  of  the 
parish  or  place,  where  such  rectory,  tithes, 
glebe,  or  rent-charge,  shall  lie  or  arise,  is  not 
adequate*  for  enabling  such  vicar,  perpetual 
curate,  or  other  incumbent  efficiently  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  of  the  church  or  chapel  be- 
longing to  such  parish  or  place,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  such  Bishop,  and  he  is  hereby  directed 
and  required,  by  writing,  under  his  hand  and 
seal,  to  give  notice  thereof  unto  his  Majesty's 
Commissioners  appointed  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  Established  Church,  with  reference  to 
the  ecclesiastical  duties  and  revenues,  who 
shall  thereupon  give  to  the  person  or  persons 
who  shall  be  in  the  possession  or  jreceipt  o€ 
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the  renUy  issues,  and  profits  of  such  rectory  or 
glebe,  or  in  the  receipt  of  such  tithes  or  rent- 
charge,  or  who  shall  otherwise  be  known,  or 
supposed  by  such  Commissioners  to  be  the 
owner  or  owners  of,  or  to  have  an  interest  in, 
such  rectory,  tithes,  glebe,  or  rent-charge, 
notice  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  income  of  such 
vicar,  perpetual  curate,  or  other  incumbent, 
stating  summarily  in  such  notice  the  particu- 
lars and  extent  of  the  duty  which  devolves 
iipon  such  vicar,  perpetual  curate,  or  other 
incumbent,  and  thereby  requiring  the  person 
or  persons  to  whom  such  notice  shall  be  given 
to  augment  the  income  of  such  vicar,  perpe- 
tual curate,  or  other  incumbent,  by  all,  or 
some,  or  one  of  the  ways  or  means  pointed 
out  in  the  provisions  of  this  Act :  provided 
always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  the  power  of 
annexation,  heceinafter  contained,  shall  not  in 
any  case  be  exercised  so  as  to  augment  in 
value  any  vicarage,  perpetual  curacy,  or  other 
benefices  whatsoever,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
intended  exercise  of  the  power  shall  exceed 
in  the  clear  annual  value  the  sum  of  300/. ; 
and  shall  not  in  any  case  be  exercised  so  as  to 
raise  the  clear  annual  value  of  any  vicarage, 
perpetual  curacy,  or*other  benefice,  to  any 
greater  amount  than  the  sum  of  300/.  And 
be  it  enacted,  that  in  every  case  in  which  it 
fball  be  desired,  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
aforesaid  power,  to  ascertain,  for  the  purposes 
of.  this  Act,  the  clear  annual  value  of  any  vica- 
rage, perpetual  curacy,  or  other  benefice,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese 
within  which  the  same  shall  be  situate,  for  the 
information  of  the  said  Commissioners,  to 
cause  such  clear  annual  value  to  be  determined 
and  ascertained  by  any  two  persons  whom 
such  Bishops  shall  appoint  for  that  purpose, 
by  writing,  under  his  hand,  which  writing  is 
hereby  directed  to  be  afterwards  annexed  to 
the  instrument  by  which  the  power  shall  be 
exercised.  And  a  certificate  of  such  clear  an- 
nual value,  written  or  endorsed  on  the  instru- 
ment by  which  the  power  shall  be  exercised, 
and  signed  by  such  persons  as  aforesaid,  shall, 
for  all  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  such  clear  annual  value  as  afore- 
said. 

"And  be  it  enacted,  that  in  every  case 
where  the  power  of  annexation  hereby  given 
shall  be  exercised,  the  instrument  by  which  the 
same  shall  be  so  exercised  shall,  within  two 
calendar  months  after  the  date  of  the  same,  be 
deposited  in  the  registry  of  the  diocese  within 
the  vicarage,  perpetual  curacy,  or  other  bene- 
fice augmented,  shall  be  locally  situate.  And 
.an  office  copy  of  any  such  instrument  deposited 
in  any  such  registry  as  aforesaid  (such  office 
copy  being  certified  by  the  registrar  or  his 
deputy)  shall  be  allowed  as  evidence  thereof 
in  all  courts  and  places.  And  every  person 
•shall  be  entitled  to  require  any  such  office 
copy,  and  shall  also  be  allowed  at  all  usual 
.and  proper  times  to  search  for  and  inspect  any 
instrument  which  shall  be  so  deposited.  And 
the  registrar  shall  be  entitled  to  the  sum  of  5i. 


and  no  more,  for  depositing  any  such  instru- 
ment as  aforesaid,  and  to  the  sum  of  1<  and 
no  more,  for  allowing  any  such  search  or  in- 
spection as  aforesaid,  and  to  the  sum  of  6<L 
and  no  more  (besides  the  stamp-duty)  for 
every  law  folio  of  seventy-two  words  in  any 
office  copy  to  be  made  and  to  be  certified  as 
aforesaid. 

"  Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  this 
Act,so  far  as  regards  augmentations  of  vicarages, 
perpetual  curacies,  and  other  benefices,  shall 
extend  only  to  that  pan  of  the  United  Kingdom 
called  England  and  Wales." 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  he  would  op- 
pose the  bringinff  up  of  the  clauses.  They 
did  not  at  all  refer  to  the  Bill  then  before 
the  House.  They  referred  solely  to  lay- 
impropriations,  and  he  thought  that  lay- 
impropriate  tithes  could  not  be  applied  to 
the  uses  of  the  Church.  Lay  impropriate 
tithes  were  now  objects  of  mortgage  and 
sale  like  any  other  property  in  the  inaiket, 
and  there  was  no  power  in  the  law  to  com- 
pel lay  impropriators  to  contribute  to  the 
Church  in  the  way  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Berkshire  proposed.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  on  this  subject  from  a  lay 
impropriator  who  had  a  nontinal  income  of 
500/.  a-year,  but  after  paying  the  der^iy- 
man  100/.  a-year,  he  had  only  100/.  left  to 
himself;  but  if  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Berkshire  were  carried,  of 
paying  the  acting  Minister  out  of  the  lay 
impropriate  funds,  the  impropriator  would 
have  to  pay  the  difference  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  He  (Lord  John  Russell)  objected 
to  the  bringing  up  of  the  clauses  therefore, 
because  they  proposed  to  deal  with  property 
which  could  not  be  considered  as  Church 
property.  It  was  property  held  and  dis- 
posed of  under  circumstances  totally  different 
from  those  which  related  to  property  belong- 
ing to  the  Church, 

The  question  that  the  clauses  be  brought 
up  was  negatived. 

The  Bill  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday^   June  27,    18^"J6. 

MiNVTBS.]    Bills.     Read  a  third  time  t— Sale  of  Bread. 

Petitions  pre»!>oted.  By  several  Noblk  Lords  from  various 
Plaoea,  against  their  Lordships'  Amendments  to  the  Irish 
Municipal  Corporations'  Bill;  and  by  ^vcral  Noblb 
Lofu>s,  from  a  Number  of  Places,  in  favour  of  those 
Amendments.— By  the  Earl  of  Harkwood,  from  Rishy, 
for  AlteraUon  of  Ecclesiastical  Court!'  ConsolidatiDg  Bill. 
as  regards  Probate  Duties;  and  from  Leeds,  that  some 
Measure  may  be  adc^ted  for  the  suppression  of  Intemper- 
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rise,  my  Lords,  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
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jrour  Lordships'  attention  to  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  made  by  the  Com- 
mons in  the  amended  Bill  sent  down  by 
your  Lordships.  The  great  extent  and 
numberoftheamendnients  which  were  in  the 
first  instance  made  by  your  Lordships,  and 
the  great  extent  and  number  of  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  made  by  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  in  the  present  Bill, 
have  necessarily  caused  a  considerable 
time  to  elapse  before  this  matter  could  be 
brought,  with  all  the  necessary  informa- 
tion, under  your  Lordships*  consideration. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  regret  in  any  respect 
this  lapse  of  time ;  I  cannot  say  that  in 
any  respect  I  do  otherwise  than  rejoice  in 
this  delay,  because  it  has  afforded  time 
for  anything  like  irritation  to  subside — for 
anything  like  feelings  of  anger  to  die 
away,  and  renders  it  more  likely  that  your 
Lordships  will  do  that  which  in  any  case 
I  should  have  expected,  but  which  I  do  in 
this  expect,  with  the  utmost  confidence — 
namely,  that  you  will  give  these  amend- 
ments that  cool,  that  calm,  and  that  im- 
partial consideration  which  their  impor- 
tance and  the  authority  from  whence  they 
are  derived  clearly  and  evidently  demand 
at  your  Lordships*  hands.  My  Lords,  we 
concur  in  the  wish  expressed  by  the  noble 
Duke  opposite,  on  the  presentation  of  a 
petition  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  evening. 
We  hope  that  your  Lordships  will  not 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  in  any  respect  in- 
timidated by  clamour ;  that  you  will  not 
suffer  yourselves  in  any  respect  to  be  af- 
fected by  threats ;  that  you  will  not  suffer 
yourselves  in  any  respect  whatsoever  to 
have  your  judgments  biassed,  warped,  or 
irritated  by  any  recent  propositions  which 
may  have  been  made,  but  which,  in  my 
opinion,  fall  in  their  very  statement  by 
their  own  absurdity,  and  therefore  require 
no  further  allusion  from  ma.  But,  my 
Lords,  while  we  express  this  wish  on  the 
one  hand,  we  hope,  on  the  other,  that  your 
Lordships  will  not  sufier  yourselves  to  be 
so  affected  by  any  considerations  of  this 
nature,  or  by  any  observations  that  may 
have  been  made,  as  to  be  induced  not  to 
give  these  amendments  that  full,  that  calrn^ 
and  that  impartial  consideration  which 
they  deserve.  If  you  shall  find,  upon 
consideration,  that  you  have  taken  a  hasty 
and  an  erroneous  view  of  this  subject,  you 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  the  first  to  act  the  manly 
part  of  retracting  what  you  feel  to  be  a 
mistake,  and  of  evincing  a  readiness  to 
yield  to  reasons  which  appear  to  you  to  be 
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more  sounds  more  just,  and  better  fousdcd* 
With  these  few  preliminary  observationst 
my  Lords,  I  will  proceed  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  these  amendments.  I  think  it 
is  impossible  but  that  you  must  admit  the 
fairness  and  justice  of  the  very  calm  and 
temperate  statement  with  whicn  the  Com- 
mons have  prefaced  them.  I  think,  too, 
that  your  Lordships  must  feel,  if  these  pro. 
ceedings  should  really  terminate  and  con- 
clude in  a  difierence  between  the  two 
Houses,  that  you  have  commenced  this 
warfare,  rather  in  a  rough,  rather  in  a 
rude,  and  rather  in  an  offensive  manner. 
My  Lords,  you  sent  down  to  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  a  Bill  totally  changed 
in  its  nature,  altered  in  all  its  provisions, 
changed  in  its  title,  altered  entirely  in  the 
whole  of  its  principles,  bearing  no  resem- 
blance or  similitude  to  the  Bill  sent  up  to 
you  from  the  House  of  Commons  except 
in  its  subject  matter,  and  excepting  so 
far  that  it  is  also  a  Bill  having  reference  to 
Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland.  It  is 
impossible  that  your  Lordships  can  do 
other  than  feel  that  this  is  a  very  stron|^ 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  one  which,  if  it 
were  adopted  towards  your  Lordships,  I 
feel  quite  certain,  not  only  that  you  would 
refuse  to  acquiesce  in,  but  that  you  would 
reject  with  the  utmost  indignation.  If 
your  Lordships  do  not  feel  on  this  subject 
that  it  is  a  strong  measure  you  have  taken, 
if  you  do  not  feel  that  it  is  a  measure  in  a 
great  degree  offensive  in  its  character,  if 
you  do  not  feel  that  it  is  one  in  which  you 
could  not  expect  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament to  acquiesce— then,  my  Lords,  I 
will  only  say,  that  I  view  with  considerable 
surprise,  and  can  very  imperfectly  under- 
stand, the  nature  of  the  judgments  which 
arrive  at  such  a  conclusion.  T  have  only 
now  to  state  the  amendments  which  the 
Commons  have  proposed  to  your  Lord- 
ships in  this  Bill;  those  amendments  are 
so  very  distinctly,  clearly,  succinctly,  and 
fairly  stated  in  the  concluding  reasons  al- 
leged by  the  Commons,  that  1  cannot  give 
your  Lordships  a  better  general  idea  of 
them  than  by  reading  the  paragraph  to 
which  I  allude.  **  In  the  Bill,  as  now 
amended,  the  Commons  have  consented  to 
confine  the  establishment  of  town-councils 
to  twelve  considerable  cities  and  towns,  of 
which  their  wealth  and  importance  render 
them  well  suited  to  such  system  of  local 
government,**  Carrickfergus,  I  under- 
stand, possesses  considerable  wealth  and 
property,  and  is,  moreoveri  an  assize  town. 
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H  {^  for  ttiese  r^a&ons  that  these  towns 
hAVi^  be^n  s^Iect^d  for  the  purpose  of 
having  established  iii  them  those  tnstitu- 
tionls  whkh  we  contend  are  essential  to 
the  interests  of  the  country  at  large,  and 
which  we  contend  are  more  particularly 
essential  to  the  interests  of  Ireland,  where 
local  government  is  more  particularly  re- 
quirea.  "The  Commons  have  further 
provided  for  the  local  government  of  twenty 
cities  and  towns  of  lesser  extent  and  popu- 
lation by  applying  to  them  the  enactments 
of  a  statute  specially  relied  upon  id  the 
amendments  of  the  Lords/'  Seventeen  of 
these  towns  are  t^arliamentary  boroughs  ; 
three  of  them  do  not  return  Members  to 
Parliament,  but  they  are,  I  understand,  in 
point  of  wealth  and  importance,  next  to 
the  other  towns ;  and  therefore  the  Com- 
mons hdve  thought  proper  to  include  them 
in  this  schedule,  thereby  insuring  to  them 
the  benefit  of  local  and  municipal  govern- 
ment, free  from  all  the  inconvenience  and 
disadvantages  of  the  ^ct  to  which  they 
ref^r.  The  provisions  of  thit  Act  being 
Itft  to  the  tate-payers  lo  carry  into  execu- 
tion, were,  as  your  Lordships  know,  very 
Seldom  adopted  at  all.  You  are  very  pro- 
bably aWrtfe,  from  a  perusal  of  the  amend- 
ments, of  the  measures  which  are  proposed 
to  render  the  adoption  of  the  Act  compul- 
sory, and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  for 
me  to  detail  them.  In  addition  to  em- 
potfrerlng  two  justices  of  the  peace  to  call 
d  meeting  of  persons,  who  are  in  fact  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
there  ftre  in  the  amendments  of  the 
Commons  others  of  great  importance, 
including  one  in  reference  to  the  appoint- 
fnent  of  coroners,  which,  contrary  to  all 
former  precedent,  is  vested  by  your  Lord- 
ships' Dill  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant.  But  as  the  question  now  is, 
whether  your  Lordships  will  adopt  the 
general  principle  of  these  amendments,  or 
whether  you  will  reject  them,  I  will  not 
waste  your  time  with  minor  details,  which, 
if  you  are  prepared  to  adopt  the  general 
principle^  will  be  easily  settled  hereafter, 
and  which  if  you  are  not  prepared  to  adopt 
it,  it  it  wholly  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat. 
This  question  has  been  already  so  very 
amply  and  folly  discussed  in  so  many  de- 
bates m  both  Hotraes  of  Parliament,  and 
the  grounds  on  which  we  have  argued  the 
que»tion  are  #o  very  distinctly,  clearly,  and 
forcibly  laid  down  in  the  reasons  alleged 
by  tbe  CoAumms,  that-  rt  vronld  be  only 
wasting  your  Lordships'  time  if  I  were  to  do 


more  than  briefly  recapitulate  the  very 
strong  reasons  which  should  induce  you 
to  accede  to  these  amendments.  In  the 
Hrst  place,  your  Lordships'  ahiendmenti 
adopt  a  ditferent  principle  with  respect  to 
Ireland  from  that  which  prevails  in  any 
other  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions ;  dif. 
ferent  From  that  which  prevails  in  England 
different  from  that  which  prevails  in  Scot- 
land, different  fiom  that  which  prevails,  I 
apprehend,  in  any  of  the  colonies  belonging 
to  England.  In  adopting  that  principle, 
my  Lords,  you  are  taking  a  sttp  which  is 
undoubtedly  hurtful  and  mortifying  to 
the  feelings  of  the  Irish  people.  Now  I 
ask  you  is  that  wise  or  prudent — is  that 
wise  or  pt'udent  in  what  you  yourselves 
represent  to  be  the  state  of  Ireland  at 
present  ?  I«  it  wise  or  prudent,  when  the 
wounds  of  the  people  of  that  country  are 
just  beginning,  as  it  were,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, to  cicatrise,  to  tear  them  open  afresh, 
as  you  must  inevitably  do,  by  this  course 
of  proceeding?  Even  if  your  Lordships* 
measures  were  in  some  degree  preferable 
to  those  which  we  propose,  would  it  be 
wise  to  obtain  them  at  this  sacrifice  ?  Is 
it,  I  ask  you,  wise  or  prudent  to  do  that 
which,  although  it  may  not  create  a  great 
feeling  at  the  present  time,  (as  a  noble 
Friend  of  mine  thinks,  whether  justly  or 
not  1  will  not  say),  still  will  hereafter  be 
referred  to,  and  looked  back  upon  and 
quoted  as  an  instance  in  which  the  British 
Legislature  has  undervalued  and  insulted 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  by 
making  a  marked  difference  between  them 
and  the  people  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
empire?  In  the  next  place,  even  if  you 
give  up  the  advantages  of  local  municipal 
government,  which  we  ask  you  to  presence, 
will  you  give  up  the  advantage  of  distinc- 
tion— will  you  give  up  the  advantage  of 
authority — will  you  give  up  the  advantage 
of  influence,  all  of  which  we  have  already 
argued,  and  I  say  justly  argued,  are  more 
highly  prized  in  Ireland  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  King's  dominions?  And 
further,  my  Lords,  will  you  depart  roost 
plainly  and  decisively  from  the  principles 
of  the  Act  for  the  removal  of  the  Catholic 
disabilities?  My  lords,  the  main  principle 
of  that  Act  was,  that  every  office  of  dis- 
tinction, every  office  of  power,  every  office 
of  emolument,  should  be  thrown  open  to 
the  whole  people  of  the  country  i^^ilhout 
any  diBtmction  of  religion.  What  do  yout 
Lordships  do  ?  You  hnmediately  make  a 
dbtinction,  and  found  it  most  plainly  and 
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distinctly  upon  the   religious  differences 
which  exist  in  Ireland.     My  Lords,  I  am 
surprised  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
(Lyndhurst)    who   brought   forward    the 
amendments  in  this  House,  should  have 
adopted  the  principles  involved  in  them. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord,  as  we  well 
know,  has  held  very  different  opinions  at 
different  times  on  the  subject  of  these  Ro- 
man Catholic  disabilities.     On  the  6th  of 
March,  1827,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
then  Master  of  the   Rolls,  made  a  speech 
against  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  again,  on  the 
10th  of  June,  1828,  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,    sitting  on    the   Woolsack   in    this 
House,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  made  another 
speech,  also,  against  the  concession  of  the 
Catholic  claims.    The  first  of  these  speeches 
appears  to  me  to  be  very  cursorily  and  im- 
perfectly reported ;  the  second  is  reported 
more  clearly  and  forcibly,  and  seems  to  be 
sanctioned  by  better  authority.    Both  these 
speeches  go  very  strongly  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  proposed  concession;  the  se- 
cond  puts  very  strongly   the    danger    of 
concession  without  adequate  security ;  and 
it  was  on  this  ground  that  the  noble  and 
learned   Lord    refused  his  assent   to   the 
measure.     On  the  3rd  of  April,  1829,  the 
noble    and    learned   Lord,  still  sitting  as 
Chancellor   upon  the  Woolsack,   makes  a 
most  decisive  speech    in  favour    of    the 
concession  of  these  claims ;  be  puts  them 
upon   the   broadest  principles,  and  boldly 
states  "  The  Roman  Catholic  was  in  no  man- 
ner incapable  of  exercising  the  privileges  of 
a  free  citizen  in  a  free  state.    His  opinions 
regarding   civil  power    and  civil  matters 
accorded  with  those  of  other  men ;  and  in 
no  manner,  therefore,  did  they  incapacitate 
him    from    discharging  the    duties  of  a 
legislator."*  My  Lords,  if  they  do  not  inca- 
pacitate him  from  discharging  the  duties  of 
a  legislator,  they  surely  do  not  incapacitate 
him  from  discharging  the  duties  imposed 
upon  him  by  this  Bill.     In  mentioning  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord's  speeches,  I  have 
no  intention  whatever  of  reproaching  him 
for  the  suddenness  with  which  he  changed 
his  opinions;  such  a  reproach  would  come 
with  but  an  ill  grace   from  anybody,  but 
perhaps  it  would  come  peculiarly  ill  from 
me,  for  I  have  myself  changed  my  opinions 
on  great  public  questions ;  I  have  felt  it 
my  duty  to  do  so,  without  being  actuated 
by  any  interest^  motives,  and  the  allowance 
which  I  claim  for  myself  I  am  perfectly 
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ready  to  makefor  others.  But  what  I  haws 
always  observed,  and  what  I  have  always 
found  relative  to  these  inconsistencies  in 
public  men — which,   after  all,  are  rather 
awkward  features  in  a  man's  public  life, 
which    always  afford  points  upon  which 
attacks  may  be  made,  which  alwa3rs  require 
defence,    the    more  particularly  as    thej 
generally  wear  at  first  rather  a  questionable 
aspect,  and  one  difficult  to  be  explained-^ 
what  I  have  always  observed,  and  found, 
my  Lords,  has  been,  that  the  error  in  con. 
duct  invariably  is  not  in  the  second  step, 
but  in  the  first.     The  first  change  of  <^i- 
nion  is  generally  right;   it  is   generally 
founded  upon  sound  principles ;  it  is  gene- 
rally called  for  by  circumstances ;  but  the 
error  is  in  having  rapidly,  in  early  youth, 
or  under   the    impressions  of   party,    (xr 
perhaps    in  deference  to  the  authority  of 
others,  pledged  yourself  irrevocatdy   and 
voluntarily  to  measures,  to  opinions,  and 
to  principles,  which  afterwards,  on  matiun^ 
C(msideration,   and   under  altered  circunu 
stances,  you  find  it  impossible  to  support  or 
maintain.     What    I    complain   of  in  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord   on  the  present 
occasion  is,  not  that  he  changed  his  opi- 
nions rapidly,  but  that  in  all  the  arguments 
he  now  advances  he  seems  disposed  to  re- 
cede from  those  sounder  and  better  opi- 
nions which  he  professed  in  1829,  and  to 
return  to  those  which  he  held  in  1828  and 
1 827.     And,  my  Lords,  whatever  may  be 
the   dangers  of  Ireland    at    the    presoit 
moment — whatever  may  be  the  feelings  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  population— whatever 
may  be  the  power  poss^sed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy — and  whatever  may  be  the 
manner    in    which     they    employ    those 
powers,  let  the  noble  and  learnt   Lord 
depend  upon  it  that  the  remedy  for  those 
evils  b  to  be  found  in  other  measures  than 
in  a  return  to  anything  like  those  exclusive 
principles  which  prevailed  before  1829,  and 
before  the  Act  of  1793.     My  Lords,  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, ma:le  a  speech  which  has  excited  a 
great  deal  of  ol)servation,  both  within  and 
without  the  walls  of  this  House.     I  wish 
to  advert  to  it,  not  with  reference  to  any 
expressions  to  which  it  may  have  given 
rise — not    with  the  view  of  making  any 
attack  upon  the  noble  Lord,  or  of  exciting 
anything  like  feelings  of  animosity  or  in- 
dignation on    the    present   occasion,   but 
merely    for    the    purpose    of   adverting^ 
coolly  and  calmly,  to  what  I  conceive  to 
have  been  his  argument.     The  noble  and 
learned  I^rd  said*-^'^  We  were  told,  wheu 
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the  Roman  CaOiolic  Relief  Bill  passed, 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  acquiesced  in — 
that  it  would  be  completely  and  wholly 
satisfactory,  and  that  all  would  be  peacefid 
and  tranquil;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  had  more  tumult  than  ever ;  we 
have  had  measures  most  injurious  to  the 
Protestant  Reli^on;  we  have  had  the 
spoliation  of  the  rrotestant  Establishment ; 
we  have  had  all  the  attacks  upon  tithe; 
and  now,  at  last,  it  has  come  to  this— 
that  the  population  of  that  country  stand  in 
array  against  each  other,  in  a  state  of  un- 
compromising hostility."  My  Lords,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  have  some  observa- 
tions to  make  upon  every  stage  of  this  speech. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  says,  *'  We  were  told,"  and  so  forth ; 
as  if  he  had  not  himself,  in  the  speech  of 
1829,  to  which  I  have  before  adverted, 
held  out  as  strongly  as  any  body  could  a 
prospect  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
which  were  to  ensue  from  the  passing 
of  that  measure.  My  Lords,  it  is  very 
natural,  when  people  wish  measures  to  be 
passed  which  they  intend  should  operate 
as  measures  of  conciliation,  which  they  in. 
tend  should  be  considered  as  a  boon,  that 
they  should  be  inclined  to  exaggerate  the 
effects  of  that  boon ;  and  in  speaking  of 
such  provisions  they  are  apt  to  draw  pic- 
tures of  tranquillity  and  happiness  which 
are  not  likely  to  be  realised.  But,  my 
Lords,  I  confess  I  do  not  recollect  any 
sound  or  distinct  argument  which  was  held 
out  at  that  time  from  which  it  was  to  be  in- 
ferred that  the  measure  would  necessarily 
be  the  immediate  instrument  of  peace,  sa. 
tisfaction,  and  tranquillity.  I  ask  your 
Lordships  to  reflect,  that  it  is  out  of  the 
question  that  such  results  should  have 
ensued  from  it,  that  it  is  totally  contrary 
to  the  history  of  man,  that  it  is  totally 
contrary  to  the  ^perience  of  ages  that 
any  such  effect  should  have  been  caused 
by  a  measure  which  affected  the  situation 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population, 
and  which  was  an  admission  into  power  of 
a  vast  number  of  persons  who  had  been 
previously  excluded  from  it.  It  would 
have  been  perfectly  unnatural  to  expect 
that  it  should  have  done  so  at  once,  without 
any  checks,  without  any  changes,  without 
any  alterations.  Look  to  our  history,  my 
Lords — look  to  those  periods  to  which  we 
now  look  back,  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
satisfaction,  and  gratitude.  Look  to  those 
events  which  are  never  mentioned  in  this 
House  without  praise  and  admiration, 
^necially  firpm  many  noble  Lords  whom  I 


see  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House. 
Consider  the  Reformation— consider  tht 
Revolution.  Those  events,  when  we  look 
back  upon  them,  diminish  to  a  single  oc- 
currence; but  they  were  a  series  of 
frightful  and  tremendous  events  notwith- 
standing. To  the  Reformation  we  all  look 
back  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  and 
gratitude.  I,  myself,  am  sincerely  and 
devotedly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation ;  I  am  sincerely  and  devotedly 
attached  to  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry 
and  the  right  of  private  judgment — princi- 
ples which  I  consider  characteristics  of  the 
Reformation — ^principles  which  I  trust  will 
be  maintained  by  those  from  whom  we  have 
a  right  to  claim  their  support;  although 
feelings  of  a  very  different  nature  may 
show  themselves  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  or  of  the  Universities.  What,  my 
Lords,  were  its  immediate  effects?  Blood- 
shed, civil  discord,  dreadful  rebellion !  re- 
bellion in  the  eastern  and  western  counties, 
rebellion  in  the  Scottish  counties  that  was 
successful  for  months,  and  superseded  for  a 
time  the  authority  of  the  Kinff  of  that  day 
in  this  country.  A  series  of  events  oc- 
curred, my  Lords,  which  I  will  not  reca- 
pitulate, but  which  render  it  to  my  mind 
perfectly  clear,  that  the  benefits  of  the 
Reformation  were  never  really  felt  or 
established  until  the  Revolution.  This 
great  event,  certainly  the  bulwark  and 
security  of  our  liberties,  if  not  the  founda. 
tion  of  them,  was  at  the  moment  the  cause 
of  a  most  dreadful  state  of  political  society 
— father  was  in  arms  against  son,  and  son 
against  father,  and  all  the  ills  of  a  dis- 
puted succession.  We  may  call  that  Revo- 
lution bloodless  in  itself,  but  we  must  recol. 
lect  that  it  was  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
two  long,  protracted,  and  bloody .  wars, 
under  the  effects  of  which  we  are  suffering 
at  the  present  day.  My  Lords,  I  do  not 
place  Catholic  Emancipation  on  the  same 
level,  but  I  consider  it  as  an  event  of  suf- 
ficiently similar  character  to  justify  me 
in  saying  that,  judging  from  history,  it  was 
not  in  human  nature,  nor  was  it  to  be 
expected,  that  things  would  at  once  subside 
into  that  state  of  peace  and  tranquiUity, 
the  non.result  of  which  has,  according  to 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  occasioned  so 
much  disappointment  and  surprise.  The 
noble  Lord  mentions,  among  the  evils 
which  have  flowed  from  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Bill,  the  Church  Tempora- 
lities Bill,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
Church  Establishment  in  Ireland- 
Lord  Lyndhursl:  Doubted  he  bad  said  so. 
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Vinmat  MMommz  Dots  Ae  wMm 
•ndkunedLocdvetimct  it? 

Lofd  Ltfndkurst :  1  do  not  retnot  I 
iaabt  that  I  evernid  ao. 

ViKOiiiit  Mtlboume:  Of  tlie  Cbufdi 
TemporaUtiet  Bill,  my  Lords,  I  maj  say, 
in  tbdfirst  place,  that  it  was  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature;  and  I  believe  the  effects  of 
that  measoxey  notwithstanding  the  strong 
feelings  that  prevail  in  Ireland,  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  salutary  and  beneficial. 
I  believe  that  it  has  given  die  clergy  more 
power  and  more  weight,  and  that  they  are 
much  more  likely  to  support  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion now  than  they  were  before  its  passing. 
I  declare  solemnly,  my  Lords,  that  m  this, 
and  in  all  the  measures  I  have  introduced, 
or  may  propose,  I  have  had  no  other  object 
in  view  than  that  of  relieving  the  Protest- 
ant religion  from  that  wmch  evidently 
does  not  facilitate  its  progress,  and  which 
has  been  ahready  sufficiently  long  tried, 
and  appl3ring  the  resources  of  the  Estab- 
lishment to  means  that  may  better  conduce 
to  the  purification  of  the  religion  of  the 
country.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord,  in 
the  speech  to  which  I  refer,  also  alluded  to 
the  question  of  tithes,  a  most  painful  sub- 
ject certainly,  on  which  I  will  not  further 
debate  upon  the  present  occasion.  I  will 
not  ask  you,  my  Lords,  whether  you  might 
not  have  prevented  much  of  this  evil  by 
seising  the  opportunities  which  have  been 
presented  to  you  for  that  purpose.  With 
re^sect  to  the  noUe  and  learned  Lord's  last 
assertion,  that  the  population  of  Ireland 
stand  arrayed  against  each  other  in  a  state 
of  nncompromising  hostility,  I  believe  that 
is  a  most  exaggerated  statement,  and  one 
which  is  in  no  respect  borne  out  by  the  real 
state  of  feeling  in  Ireland.  The  observa- 
tions whidi  were  made  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  were,  as  I  have  taken  occa* 
sion  to  say  before,  of  the  greatest  import, 
aaee,  from  his  wc^l-known  abilities  and^the 
station  he  has  filled  in  this  country.'  I 
have  therefore  thought  it  right,  without 
the  least  degree  of  asperity  or  acrimony, 
and  without  the  slightest  reference  to  any 
eacprasflkms  that  might  appear  to  form  a 
ground  for  other  d^ervations,  to  state  in 
what  respect,  and  why,  I  differ  from  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  this  occasion. 
My  Lords,  I  have  already  stated  the  great 
prmeiple  and  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Commons  have  founded  their  amendments. 
I  hare  already  stated,  that  your  dignity, 
3roirr  weicht,  your  influence,  your  autho- 
rity in  this  eountry,  are  sufficiently  fixed 
fuiA  fsuinluii  uposdl  the  adrantiqses  which 


ranik  finn  your  riiaitMr.  N«MKf  mk 
injure  it>  my  Loidiy  but  younaltti.  Tb* 
posiessioii  of  present  pow«r  and  the  righl 
ci  individual  property  are  apt  to  nirieud  all 
men.  My  Lords,  I  implore  you  Adt  to  ba 
led  away  by  the  undisputed  sway  you  pot* 
sess  in  xhiM  House,  to  mistake  your'pesitioii 
with  respect  to  the  other  House  of  Patlin* 
ment.  I  beg  leave  to  call  to  your  reeollee* 
tion,  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  opening 
your  eyes  a  little,  some  facts  which  I  really 
think  seem  to  have  escaped  your  monorya 
In  the  year  1834,  the  Government  of  this 
country  was  dissolved  by  circumstances 
which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat* 
The  noble  Lords  coming  into  office  chose 
to  do  that  which  I  shall  ever  consider  as  a 
most  violent  and  unjustifiable  act,  of  which^ 
if  I  were  in  their  situatioD,  I  would  not 
have  been  the  author-*-the  violent  and 
unjustifiable  act  of  dissolving  the  Paf^a. 
ment.  My  Lords,  I  say,  that  if  they  could 
not  form  their  Government  without  dis- 
solving that  House  of  Commons,  they  were 
bound  to  give  up  the  attempt.  However, 
they  did  dissolve  that  Parliament  A  new 
Parliament  was  chosen,  under  all  the 
power  and  influence,  whatever  that  may  he 
(much  exaggerated,  I  believe),  which  the 
possession  of  Government  gives.  They 
met  that  Parliament;  they  were  in  a 
minority  of  seven ;  they  were  in  a  minority 
of  ten ;  they  were  in  a  minority  of  thir- 
teen. This  year  their  minority  commenced 
at  ahout  forty-five,  and  it  had  grown  in  the 
last  division  to  nearly  double  the  numher. 
Now,  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  conader, 
what  has  been  the  cause  of  this  progression  ? 
I  aslc  you  to  consider,  whether  it  is  not 
owing  to  your  own  impfttdence-^whether 
it  is  not  owing  to  your  own  misconduct—* 
whether  it  is  not  owing  to  your  own  bHnd« 
ness— ^whether  it  is  not  owing  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  seek  to  separate  tour* 
selves  from  the  whole  body  of  the  people—* 
from  the  manner  in  which  you  have  tried 
to  do  every  thing  that  is  unpopular,  ioA 
abstained  from  doing  anything  that  has  in 
it  the  elements  of  generosity  and  popu. 
larity.  I  wi^  yon  to  consider,  whether 
this  is  not  the  cause ;  and,  my  Lords,  it 
will  be  well  for  you  to  think,  of  the  causes- 
which  have  occasioned  tMs  retrograde 
movement  in  the  other  Hoose  of  Parlia-^ 
ment,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very 
remarkaUe  that  Che  whole  of  the  tnt^rme^ 
dbte  elections  have,  for  the  fltost  part,  been 
in  your  favour.  There  is  another  point, 
my  Lords,  to  which  I  wish  to  reffer.  We 
axe  often  tddi  and  wc  bare  been  littpttiQf 
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i»fena6d  in  tbe  course  of  the  present  Set- 
iioni  that  you  have  with  you,  and  we  hare 
against  us,  the  great  majority  of  the  intel- 
ligence, the  power,  the  weight,  and  the 
importance  of  the  country;  that  you  hare 
with  you  the  majority  of  the  gentry,  that 
you  hare  with  you  the  majority  of  the 
clergy,  that  you  have  with  you,  distinctly, 
the  Yoice  of  the  two  Universities.  My 
Lords,  I  will  not  deny  that  this  may  he 
the  truth  ;  nor  will  I  stop  to  inquire  what 
really  is  the  truth  of  the  matter.  But  if 
you  have  this  support,  I  implore  your 
Lordships  not  to  be  too  confident,  and  not 
to  rely  upon  it  too  far.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  majority  of  the  gentry  of 
this  country ;  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  clergy;  I  have  no  disrespect  for, 
nor  do  I  feel  anything  of  ill-will  towards, 
the  Universities ;  but  depend  upon  it,  my 
Lords,  these  interests  are  not  omnipotent  in 
this  country;  nor  were  they  omnipotent 
when  other  interests,  such  as  those  of 
towns  and  cities,  the  interests  of  commerce 
and  manufactures,  the  interests  of  the  Dis- 
senters, and  the  general  opinion  of  the 
people,  were  all  as  nothing  compared  with 
what  they  are  now.  My  Lords,  great 
measures  have  been  carried  in  opposition  to 
their  interests ;  whole  dynasties  have  been 
changed,  families  have  been  placed,  ay, 
and  maintained,  upon  the  throne  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  majority  of  the  gentry; 
most  distinctly  and  certainly  in  opposition 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  decided  opinion  of  the 
two  Universities.  My  Lords,  I  only  pray 
you  not  to  rely  too  much  upon  the  opinion 
and  support  of  your  party.  I  earnestly 
entreat  you,  to  unite  together  the  interests 
and  feelings  of  all  classes  of  society ;  and  I 
entreat  you  to  take  the  first  step  towards  this 
desirable  result  by  acceding  to  these  amend- 
ments which  have  been  sent  up  from' 
the  Commons,  and  thus  establishing  your 
weight,  your  authority,  your  power,  and 
your  dignity  in  the  feelings  and  affections 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  noble  Vis- 
count concluded  by  moving  that  the  amend- 
ments be  now  taken  into  consideration. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  said,  my  Lords,  the 
noble  Viscount,  instead  of  calling  your 
Lordships'  attention  to  the  detailed  amend- 
ments contained  in  the  paper  on  your 
Lordships*  table,  has  thought  proper  to 
employ  the  greater  part  of  his  speech  in  a 
personal  attack  upon  myself,  and  the 
course  which  I  have  pursued  upon  this  oc- 
casion. The  noble  Viscount  has  recalled 
to  jtm  Lordfktpf  I)m  part  id  ^pnwttd- 
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ings  which  I  took  with  respect  to  the  Ro« 
man  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and  has  poinUd 
out,  for  disapprobation,  as  I  understand 
him,  the  inconsistencies  of  my  conduct 
with  respect  to  that  measure,  I  can  only 
say,  my  Lords,  that  I  acted,  in  the  course 
I  followed,  with  men  of  as  much  honour, 
of  as  much  attachment  to  the  constitution, 
as  deeply  read  in  the  laws  and  history  of 
Britain,  as  independent  in  their  views  and 
conduct  as  any  body  of  men  that  ever  ex- 
isted in  this  country.  When  that  vast 
measure  was  adopted  it  was  adopted  by 
noble  Lords  in  connexion  with  me,  after  a 
calm,  cool,  and  deliberate  investigation  of 
the  whole  question  ;  and  because  we  felt 
it  to  be  our  duty  to  represent  to  our  So- 
vereign the  necessity  of  pursuing  that 
course,  because  we  felt  that  we  had  no 
alternative  at  that  moment  with  reference 
to  the  situation  in  which  this  country  was 
placed,  it  was  that  we  adopted  that  mea- 
sure. At  the  time  we  did  it,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  suppose  that  we  were  influ- 
enced by  interested  motives,  because  there 
was  not  one  among  us  who  did  not  feel 
and  know  that  the  probable  result  of  the 
course  we  were  pursuing  would  be,  that  we 
must  retire  from  ofBce,  and  that  the  noble 
Lords  opposite  would  succeed  to  our  posi- 
tion. Still,  however,  considering  the  sub- 
ject, maturely,  deliberately,  and  in  all  its 
circumstances,  we  felt  that  we  were  bound 
to  pursue  that  course.  The  noble  Viscount 
has  stated  that  I  said  upon  a  former  night, 
that  the  consequences  which  resulted  from 
that  measure  were  contrary  to  the  expec- 
tations which  I  formed.  1  repeat  that  ob* 
servation.  The  consequences  which  have 
resulted  from  that  measure,  the  conduct 
of  those  individuals  who  were  parties  to  it, 
and  who  were  eager  for  its  accomplish- 
ment, have  disappointed  my  expectations; 
and  I  cannot  do  better  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  what  I  mean  upon  this  occasion, 
than  to  recal  to  your  Lordships'  recollec- 
tion a  quotation  made  at  that  time,  de« 
scriptive  of  the  consequences  that  would 
result  from  granting  the  measure  of  eman- 
cipation to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land : — 

■    simul  alba  nautis 

Stella  refulsit, 
Defloit  saxis  agitatus  humor : 
Concidont  venti,  fagiuntqnc  nobes, 
£t  minax,  oood  sie  vokere,  pooto 

Uoda  tecumbit.'' 

That  was  the  quotation  made  for  the  pvr* 
poses  of  iHiitrHiBf  the  eoMe^uencii  tiMl 
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would  result  from  the  passing  of  the 
measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  Mark 
the  effects  which  have  flowed  from  it,  and 
say,  whether  they  are  not  directly  the  reverse 
of  all  that  are  denoted  and  indicated  in  the 
passage  to  which  I  have  referred.  Step  by 
step,  since  that  time,  encroachments  have 
been  made  upon  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment, and  continued  with  pertinacious 
animosity,  contrary  to  the  pledges  at  that 
time  made  as  an  encouragement  to  pursue 
the  course  we  then  adopted.  The  noble 
Viscount  further  goes  on  to  say,  that  at 
the  time  we  entered  office,  in  1834,  we 
pursued  a  most  unjustifiable  course  in  ad- 
rising  his  Majesty  to  dissolve  his  Parlia. 
roent.  He  made  that  statement  and  asser- 
tiooy  but  upon  what  grounds  he  has  ad- 
vanced the  statement,  and  what  are  the  rea- 
•ooi  assigned  for  the  assertion,  we  are  left 
ID  utter  ignorance.  What,  my  Lords,  can 
be  more  regular,  what  more  proper,  what 
more  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
our  free  constitution  than  this — that  when 
his  Majesty  is  advised  to  make  a  change 
hi  his  Councils,  an  appeal  should  be  made 
to  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  the  people 
of  England  to  sanction  and  support  an  act 
so  done  by  his  Majesty  ?  It  was  in  accord- 
ance with  that  principle,  almost  uniformly 
acted  upon  on  a  similar  occasion,  that 
Ministers  then  advised  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament.  L  appears  to  me  a  constitu- 
tional course,  a  legitimate  course,  a  wise 
and  proper  course  to  pursue.  I  state 
this  my  Lords,  not  in  opposition  to  the 
reasoning  of  the  noble  Viscount,  for  he 
supported  his  opinion  by  no  reasoning 
upon  this  point,  but  in  opposition  to  the 
bare  statement  and  assertion  of  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  With  respect  to  the 
course  we  are  now  pursuing,  the  noble 
Viscount  has  told  us  that  we  are  not  to 
give  way  to  intimidation  or  to  threats,  and 
yet  the  greater  part  of  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech  consisted  in  nothing  but  a  series 
of  implied  threats,  au  attempt  to  inspire 
us  with  feelings  of  apprehension  as  to  the 
consequence  of  the  course  we  are  about  to 
pursue.  I  shall  only  refer  your  Lordships 
back  to  the  commencement  of  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Viscount,  in  which,  address- 
ing your  Lordships  in  the  spirit  in  which 
you  ought  to  be  addressed,  he  told  you  it 
was  impossible  to  abandon  your  judgment 
and  opinions  upon  a  measure  of  state 
policy  from  any  base  and  low  motives  of 
that  description.  Contrast  that  part  of 
\m  speech  with  tha  other— -compare  thQ 


cool  and  deliberate  commencemeDt  with 
the  impassioned  declamation  with  which  it 
closed,  and  will  any  of  your  Lordships 
doubt  which  is  the  course  we  ought  to 
pursue  ?  What,  then,  my  Lords,  is  that 
course  ?  It  was  pointed  out  to  you  by 
my  noble  Friend  (the  Duke  of  Wellington) 
when  presenting  a  petition  in  the  former 
part  of  the  evening.  For  a  series  of  yean 
the  towns  of  Ireland  were  governed  by  a 
certain  form  of  municipal  institutions  ; 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  agreed  that 
those  institutions  are  vicious,  and  ought  to 
be  reformed.  Both  have  assented  to  this 
proposition,  but  they  are  not  agreed  upon 
the  means  by  which  it  is  to  h^  effected. 
What  is  the  consequence?  The  present 
system  must  continue  till  the  Houses  come 
to  a  distinct  understanding  upon  this 
subject.  The  noble  Viscount  seems  to 
conceive  that  we  are  to  a  certain  extent 
bound  to  follow  the  opinions  of  the  other 
House  upon  this  subject.  I  beg  leave  to 
say  that  this  House  also  represents  the 
nation — that  we  are  no  less  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation  than  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  is  stated  to  represent 
the  people,  and  I  believe  at  this  moment, 
whatever  may  be  the  noble  Viscount's  opin« 
ion,  that  we  as  fully,  and  no  less  fairly  re- 
present the  opinions,  the  sentiments,  the 
feelings  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation^ 
as  their  representatives  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament.  I  feel,  and  the  noble  Vis- 
count has  expressed,  the  utmost  possible 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  other  House, 
and  whenever  I  have  the  misfortune  to 
differ  from  them  upon  any  conclusion  of 
state  policy — and  I  am  sure  my  noble 
Friends  around  me  are  impressed  with  the 
same  conviction — I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
cautiously  to  deliberate,  and  fully  to  con- 
sider that  difference  ;  but  when  I  am  not 
entirely  convinced  by  the  reasons  they 
allege,'  it  is  my  duty,  as  an  independent 
Member  of  Parliament  and  of  this 
House,  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of 
my  unbiassed  judgment.  That  is  the 
course  I  have  pursued — the  course  which 
the  noble  Lords  with  whom  I  am  acting, 
have,  1  am  persuaded,  pursued.  It  is  be- 
cause we  feel  that  the  consequence  of  the 
measure  as  sent  up  to  us  originally  by  the 
other  House,  and  presented  to  us  in  its 
amended  form,  would  be  productive  of 
mischief  to  the  united  empire,  and  of 
great  evil  and  calamity  to  Ireland  itself, 
and  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  Pro- 
testant intereits  of  that  country-^itris  l^« 
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cause  we  are  impressed  with  this  convic- 
tion that  we  refused  to  pass  the  Bill  in  its 
former  ^hape,  and  it  is  on  the  same  grounds 
that  we  are  disinclined  to  adopt  the 
amendments  now  proposed  to  us.  The 
noble  Viscount  employed  the  greater  part 
of  his  speech,  not  in  pointing  out  the  bear- 
ingsofthealteredBill  now  before  the  House, 
but  in  accomplishing  a  purpose  to  which 
I  have  referred,  and  in  adverting  to  uhat 
fell  from  me  on  a  former  night.  I  am  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  saying  something  to 
your  Lordships  upon  that  subject.  I  am 
desirous  of  redeeming  the  pledge  I  gave 
with  reference  to  it,  and  I  am  conscious 
that  I  owe  it  in  some  sort  to  your  Lord- 
ships as  well  as  to  myself  to  do  so,  be- 
cause, as  what  I  uttered  at  the  time  was 
not  reproved  by  your  Lordships,  I  feel 
that  the  censure  heaped  upon  me,  and 
the  attacks  directed  against  me,  are  in 
some  sort  also  directed  against  your 
Lordships.  First,  as  to  my  accusers. 
The  first  of  my  accusers  in  order  of  time 
was  a  gentleman  a  Member  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  who  immediately 
after  the  Bill  was  sent  down  to  the 
other  House,  was  sent  off  to  Ireland  as 
an  apostle  of  agitation  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  movement  in  that  country. 
Meetings  were  called,  resolutions  were  pre- 
pared, justice  to  Ireland, — the  usual  topic, 
-—equality  of  civil  institutions,  and  those 
words  to  which  the  noble  Viscount  has  al- 
luded, aliens  by  descent  or  aliens  by  blood, 
or  some  expression  of  that  kind,  were  des- 
canted on,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up 
a  little  agitation.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  plot  did  not  entirely  succeed.  But  that 
Gentleman  who  had  been  used  to  missions  of 
this  kind,  was  not  without  his  resources,  for, 
as  has  been  stated  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, he  threw  another  ingredient  into  the 
cauldron  which  he  knew  was  powerful  in 
its  operation.  He  created  a  little  bustle 
for  a  day  or  two,  which  however,  happily 
has,  since  in  a  degree  subsided.  I  bear 
no  enmity  to  that  hon.  Member ;  he  was 
labouring  in  his  vocation ;  and  if  I  had 
shown  any  enmity  to  him,  it  would 
have  subsided  almost  in  a  moment,  from 
the  great  pleasure  I  have  derived  over  and 
over  again  from  his  light  and  brilliant  elo- 
quence, and  above  all  from  the  abundant 
amusement  he  has  lately  afforded  me  by 
his  felicitous  explanations,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary drollery  by  which  the  end  of  that 
statement  was  accompanied.  That  Grentle- 
man  i^as  my  first  accuser.    The  next,  my 


Lords,  was  a  man  of  a  very  difierent  stamp, 
for  nothing  can  be  more  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  well-tempered  weapon  of  the 
Gentleman  to  whom  I  have  referred,  than 
the  coarse  rusty  blade  of  his  associate.  I 
have  not  powers  of  description  adequate 
to  the  task  of  painting  him,  hut  I   wish  I 

'  were  for  the  moment  possessed  of  those 
which  the  noble  Viscount  so  eminently 
enjoys.  I  shall  never  forget,  and  your 
lordships,  I  am  sure,  never  will,  the  por- 
trait which  he  drew  on  a  former  night  of 
this  person — how  he  appeared  wrapped  in 
mystery,  and  heralded  by  potents,  visiting 
our  planet  once  only  in  the  revolutions  of  a 
century — those  who  gazed  upon  him, 
doubtful  whether  he  ought  to  be  considered 
as  a  benevolent  or  as  a  malignant  genius— 
"  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned." 
According  to  the  quotation  of  the  noble 

,  Viscount,  the  noble  Lord  seemed  almost 
as  if  he  would  say,  wrapt  in  a  spirit  of  ad- 
juration, pursuing  the  quotation— *'  I'll 
call  thee  king,  father  !*'  I  wish  I  possessed 
the  powers  which  the  noble  Viscount  dis- 
played upon  that  occasion ;  but  this  person 
has  so  scathed  himself,  has  so  exhibited  him« 
self  in  a  variety  of  postures,  not  always  tlie 
most  seemly  and  decent,  amidst  the  shouts 
and  applause  of  a  multitude,  that  all  de- 
scription upon  my  part  is  totally  unneces- 
sary. But  these  exhibitions  have  not  been 
bootless  to  him  ;  he  has  received  lavish  con- 
tributions, I  may  say,  ducal  contributions 
from   the  connexions  of  the  present  Go- 

'  vemment,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has 
wrung,  by  the  aid  of  the  priests,  the  mi- 
serable pittance  from  the  hands  of  the  starv- 
ing and  famishing  peasant.  This  person 
has  in  every  shape  and  form  insulted  your 
Lordships,  your  Lordships'  House,  and 
many  of  you  individually — ^he  has  de- 
nounced you  ;  doomed  you  to  destruction, 
and  availing  himself  of  your  courtesy,  he 
comes  to  your  Lordships'  Bar,  he  listens 
to  your  proceeding,  he  marks  and  he  mea- 
sures you  as  his  victims — ''  Etiam  in  sena- 
tum  venit — notat,  designatque  oculis  ad 
csedem  unumquemque  nostrum."  The  per- 
son whom  these  expressions  originally  had 
at  least  one  redeeming  quality — witness  the 
last  scene  of  his  life,  if  you  read  it  in  the 
description  of  the  historian.  Mindful  of 
his  former  elevation  and  dignity,  so  able, 
so  politic,  so  eloquent,  he  ever  retained  the 
virtue  of  courage.  Where  was  the  accusa- 
tion against  me  made,  and  under  what 
circums  tances  ?  At  a  meeting  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Middlesex,  in  the  midst  of  tha 
friends  of  free  institution!^  those  dedaimers 
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for  juttioe— etenMd  JQstice— there  did  he 
for  the  edification  of  his  audience,  vent  his 
ooane  and  scurrilous  jests  at  the  murder  of 
a  monarch,  and  at  the  same  time  and  almost 
in  the  same  breath,  insulted  by  the  insi- 
dious venom  of  his  flattery  the  successor  of 
that  monarch,  our  present  most  gracious 
Sovereign.  Such  is  the  man  who  has  as- 
sailed me,  such  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  assault  was  made.  Another 
assaillant  to  whom  I  must  allude,  is  one  of 
some  gentler  demeanour,  of  bland  speech, 
of  moat  amiable  manners,  a  little  too 
strongly  tinctured  with  ultra-liberalism. 
When  I  say  the  individual  to  whom  I  am 
now  referring  is  ray  assailant,  1  mean  that 
he  is  my  reported  accuser ;  for  allow  me  to 
be  inaedulous  on  the  subject,  and  I  am 
quite  Bure  that  you  will  share  that  incredu. 
iity  with  me.  The  noble  Lord  to  whom 
1  refer  has  long  been  a  Member  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  As  a  Whig 
he  must  have  studied  the  Constitution  and 
forms  of  that  House.  As  the  leader  of  it, 
it  is  his  duty  particularly  to  attend  to  the 
order  and  regularity  of  its  proceedings.  He 
is  a  writer  on  the  Constitution,  and  knows 
the  importance  of  preserving  the  independ- 
ence of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  Is 
it  possible,  then,  to  suppose  that  a  person 
so  circumstanced  should,  availing  himself 
of  your  Lordships'  courtesy,  come  to  the 
Bar  oi  this  House,  collect  words  spoken  in 
the  heat  of  debate,  and,  then  going  to  the 
other  House,  there  repeat  them,  and  attack 
and  denounce  the  Speaker  of  them  ?  Is 
that  possible  ?  Am  I  not  doing  justice  to 
the  noble  Lord  in  supposing  that  he  could 
not  so  ha?e  acted  ?  But  this  is  not  all :  I 
have  another  ground  for  my  incredulity.  I 
long  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  and  I  know 
well,  from  my  observations  of  the  conduct 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  then 
filled  the  chair,  that  if  any  individual, 
whatever  his  situation  in  that  House  mip;ht 
have  been,  had  come  from  your  Lordships' 
Bar  repeating  and  attempting  to  observe 
upon  what  he  had  heard  there,  he  would 
instantly  have  been  called  to  order.  I  am 
now  speaking  of  past  times.  But  I  know 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  at  the  pre. 
sent  moment  occupies  the  chair  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  and  am  proud 
to  call  him  my  friend.  He  is  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  and  sat  for  many  years  on  the 
Whig  side  of  the  House,  and  therefore 
must  of  necessity  be  acquainted  with  con- 
stitutional law  and  practice.  I  cannot, 
then,  but  suppose  that  he  would  have  in- 


terfered for  the  purpose  of  dteddng  a  pro- 
ceeding of  so  much  irr^ulari^  as  that 
which  has  been  attributed  to  the  noble 
Lord.  This  is  my  second  reason  for  being 
incredulous  on  the  subject.  But,  my  Lords^ 
I  have  yet  another  reason.  The  ncble  Lord 
to  whom  I  allude,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  presides  in  some 
sort  over  the  justice  of  the  country.  He 
must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  first 
principles  of  justice,  and  no  principle  was 
more  sacred  than  this — that  a  man  should 
not  be  put  on  his  trial  in  his  absence.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  easily  believe  that  the 
noble  Lord  would  have  made  such  a  charge 
in  a  place,  where  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  answer  it.  I  am  not  defending  the  noble 
Lord;  I  am  stating  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  observations  attributed  to  the 
noble  Lord  never  could  have  fallen  from 
him.  I  cannot,  I  repeat,  imagine  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  made  a  charge  against  me 
in  my  absence,  when,  of  course,  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  replying  to  it,  or  of  ex- 
plaining my  meaning.  I  am  the  more 
confirmed  in  this  opinion,  when  I  recollect 
that  that  noble  Lord  is  the  author  of  a  dra- 
matic work,  in  which  the  grand  inquisi- 
tor is  made  to  boast  of  the  fair  manner  in 
which  his  court  is  conducted  in  comparison 
with  ordinary  courts.  He  observes,  that 
even  an  act  of  accusation  is  not  allowed  to 
issue  against  a  person  until  he  has  been 
heard  in  his  defence.  The  poetical  lines^ 
my  Lords,  are  these  :— 

"  It  does  not  hold  its  prisoners  accused 
"  Till  tbey  themseWei  are  heard." 

I  do  therefore  think,  that  if  that  noble  Lord 
had  intended  to  make  a  charge  against  me, 
he  would,  in  common  courtesy,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ordinary  rules  which 
prevail  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  cer- 
tainly in  this,  and  formerly  in  the  other, 
not  have  done  so  without  first  giving  me 
notice,  in  order  that  I  might  have  had,  if 
necessary,  communication  on  the  subject 
with  some  Member  of  the  other  House. 
These  are  the  reasons  which  induce  me  not 
to  give  credit  to  the  report  of  a  charge  and 
accusation  having  been  made  against  me  by 
the  noble  Lord.  Now,  as  to  the  charge 
itself,  what  is  it }  It  is  this — that  I  stated 
as  a  reason  for  not  granting  municipal 
institutions  to  the  Irish,  that  "  they  were 
aliens  by  descent,  that  they  spoke  a  difler- 
ent  language,  and  had  different  habits 
from  ours ;  that  they  considered  us  to  be 
invaders  of  their  soil,  and  were  desirous  of 
removing  us  from  the  country."  I  made 
no  such  statement,  nor  did  I  say  anything^ 
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m  ftD  memUing^  it.  Naesyreapuiw  ever 
fell  fmm  me  ivpoa  wliich  any  peraon,  not 
of  »  weak  iittalleet,  or  not  dispowd  to  nm- 
un^entmd  and  mMrepreaent  what  I  stated, 
eould  bare  put  sueb  a  eoostmetioii.  That 
tlriswas  thocase  kdlyvieiM,  I  think,  ^nm 
the  conduct  of  the  noble  Lords  opposite. 
What  cBd  the  noble  Viscount  (Mdbonrne) 
do  on  the  occasion  when,  it  it  said,  those 
words  were  uttered  by  ne  ?  He  remained 
perfeetlr  quiet  in  his  f^aee,  and  made  no 
comment  whaterer  on  what  are  now  con- 
sidered as  most  extraordinary  and  unjusti- 
fiable expressions.  The  noble  Marquess, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  took  so  active 
8  port  in  those  debates,  remained  equally 
silent.  In  faet,  no  notice  at  all  waf  taken 
of  VI  hat  fell  from  me  on  the  occasion  allu- 
ded to,  and  no  such  feeling  was  then  ex- 
cited as  attempts  have  been  since  made  to 
raise.  It  is  true  that  the  noble  Marquess 
some  fourteen  days  afterwards,  and  subse- 

?nent  to  the  scenes  which  were  got  up  in 
rdand,  and  before  the  inhabilants  of  M»- 
lylebone  had   made  an  allusion  to  what 
the  noUe  Marquess  has  called  ''  never  to  be 
forgotten  expreasioes.'*     [The  Marquess  c^ 
Lansdonme. — It  was  only  a  few  days  after 
the  discusnon  that  I  alluded  to  them.]     It 
was  a  great  many  days  after,  for  it  was 
on  the  occasion,  as  yoor  Lordships    will 
recollect,  of  my  presenting  a  petition  from 
8  Roman  Catholic  priest.     The  noble  Mar- 
juess  then  referred  to  those  words,  either 
m  censure  or  in  compliment,    expressing 
bis  r^:ret  that  I  had  used  them,  and  his 
hope  that  I   would   explain  them,  I  re- 
^ed  that  I  had  nothing  to  explain,  and  that 
1  would  satisfy  your  Lordships  that  I  had 
never  made  the  statement  attributed  to  me. 
The  charge  against  me  has  been  repeated 
this  evening  by  the  noble  Viscount  oppo- 
site.    Now,  let  me  direct  your  Lordships' 
attention  to  the  statement  really  made  by 
me,  every  word  of  which  I  will  completely 
justify.     It  was  frequently  asked  during 
the  debates  on  the  Irish  Municipal  Bill, 
and  on  the  occasion  to  which  allusion  has 
been  particularly  made.     "  Will  you  deny 
to  Ireland  what  you  have  granted  to  Eng- 
land?"    What  was  the  answer  given  to 
that  question  ?     It  was  this — that  the  Mi- 
nisters themselves  have  in  their  own   Bill 
proceeded  on   the  principle    of  applying 
different  provisions  to   Ireland,  and  have 
refused,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  state 
of  Ireland,  to  erant  the  same  powers  to  the 
Irish  Municipal  Corporations  as  they  granted 
to  the  English  Corporations.     One  of  the 
ftrguuMnts  which  1  used  on  the  evening 


alittded  to  was  to  tins  cftct    Ihut  it 
ahsnrd,  mrlesa  the  state  of  saeiety  wt  tka 
two  cocmtiief  couU  be  skown  to  he  the 
same,  to  say  that  the  BsskxtotiMK  wUdi 
are  good  in  the  one  eountry  muoi  necet- 
sarily  be  good  in  the  other ;  and  I  ilh»- 
trated  my  meaning  by  a  kiad  ci  scheol-hoy 
reference  to  the  h^  of  Proerustes.    Again, 
the  Ministers  proposed  to  abolish  the  pre» 
sent  Corporatiosis  in  IreluMl:    for  whad 
reason?     Because  they  ate  party  inititU!* 
tioDS,    and  therefore  productive    of  eviL 
I  observed,  that  there  were  two  parties  m 
Ireland  much  embittered  against  eack  other; 
and  that  the  establishment  of  new  Corpou 
rations  according  to  the  Ministerial  ]wi 
would  be  a  sub^ution  of  par^  Corpora- 
tions of  a  new  sort,  in  fieu  of  these  whidi 
might  be  aboli^ted.     That  was  my  argo- 
ment,  and  that  led  legitimately  and  pro- 
perly to  a  deseriptioa  of  the  two  parties  in 
Ireland.    And  what  was  the  desci^ptioB  I 
gave  (^  them  ?     I  do  not  flinch  fron  it  ;  I 
repeat  it.     On  the  one  side^  1  said»  there 
is  one  fourth  cf  the  popolation  of  English 
descent  and  hahhs,  Protestants  in  rdd^oe, 
and  adhering    wannly  to  the  eooiMadoB 
with  this  cfmntry.     Is  that  an  aoeorate  de* 
seription  of  one  of  these  parties?  Who  were 
on  the  other  side  ?     Persons  of  a  different, 
and,  with  regard  to  the  English  party  to 
whom  I  referred,  of  an  alien  descent.   The 
sense  in  which  these  words  were  used  is 
quite  obvious.     They  differ  to  a  great  ex« 
tent  in  manners,    language,  habits,   and 
religion,  and  they  look  on  us  as  invaders. 
I  admit  that  I  said  they  were  anxious  for  a 
separation,   and  desirous  to  drive  us  fttmi 
the  country.    Is  this,  or  is  it  not,  a  correet 
description  o^  the  two  parties  in  Ireland  ? 
When  I  gave  that  description  I  at  least 
acted  fairly.     I  so  thought,  and  so  const* 
dered ;  and  who,  my  Lords,  were  my  in* 
structors  ?    Those  persons  who  now   de- 
nounce and  accuse  me.    They  were  my 
instructors.    Who  is  it  that  whenever  it 
suits  his  purpose   worked  on  the  feelings 
and  prejudices,  arising  out  of  a  difierence 
of  descent,  that  called  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  foreigners,    Saxons,    Sassenaghs? 
Who  is  it  that   has  over  and  over  again, 
whenever  it  suited  his  particular  object,  de- 
clared that  he  never  would  cease  to  ezdte 
one  portion  of  the  population  against  the 
other. 

''  As  long  as  Popish  spade  and  scythe 
Shall  dig  and  cnt  the  Sassenagh's  tithe  }>' 

Who  is  it  that  has  applied,  with  the  same 
view  of  exciting  a  feeling  of  hostility  and 
antipathy,  the  term  ^*  Saaienagh  "  to  a  noble 
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hoBti,  formerly  Secretary  for  Ireland^  and 
received  from  that  noble  individual  such  an 
infliction  as  recalled  to  one's  recollection  the 
lines  in  an  ancient  fable — 

"  Clananti  cutis  est  sammos  derepta  per  artos, 

Necquicquam  nisi  vulnus  erat  ?  " 
Who  is  it,  again,  that  has  denominated  this 
Imperial  Parliaiment,  both  by  word  of 
mouth  and  in  writings,  a  foreign  Parlia- 
ment ;  has  called  this  House  an  assembly 
of  foreigners,  and  applied  the  same  term  to 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland?  Who  is  it, 
that  in  reference  to  this  very  Parliament, 
has  made  use  of  the  term  "  alien  }"  He 
who  is  now  my  accuser.  This  is  my  de- 
fence, if  defence  be  necessary.  Who  is  it, 
but  another  of  my  accusers,  that,  speaking 
of  Ireland,  described  the  Irish  and  the 
English  to  be  divided  against  each  other, 
with  enmity  even  stronger  than  that  felt 
by  the  Welch  mountaineers  for  their  Saxon 
invaders  ?  Who  told  us  that  this  enmity 
was  not  the  consequence  of  a  differ^ice  of 
reliffion,  but  was  hereditary— that  it  ex« 
litd  when  the  two  parties  were  of  the 
Mune  religion  ?  One  of  my  accusers.  So 
much,  then,  as  to  the  description  of  the  two 
parties  into  which  Ireland  is  divided.  And 
now  as  to  the  use  of  the  term  ''  invaders." 
Who  is  it  that  called  the  English  *'  invaders 
of  Ireland ;"  that  dated  the  misery  and 
degradation  of  that  country  from  the  first 
day  when  the  English  banner  was  planted 
on  its  soil?  Who  is  it  that  called  the 
*'  union  "  an  atrocious  and  most  abominable 
measure;  that  pledged  himself  over  and 
pver  again  to  repeal  that  union,  though 
every  man  knows,  and  no  one  better  than 
the  individual  I  refer  to,  that  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union  is,  in  fact,  the  entire  and  total 
separation  of  the  two  countries  ?  Who  is 
it  that  told  Ireland  that  it  should  not  be  a 
petty  and  paltry  province,  but  a  free  and 
mdependent  nation ;  and  that  the  Saxons 
should  be  taught  that  lesson  ?  My  accuser. 
His  cry  for  repeal  is  now  dropped,  his  ex« 
ertions  are  suspended ;  but  on  what  terms 
and  conditions?  Mark  !—'' Justice  to 
Ireland."  And  what  description  has  that 
individual,  within  a  very  small  space  of 
time,  given  of  the  meaning  he  attaches 
to  the  words  ''justice  to  Irdand?"  It  is 
this,  my  Lords, — the  complete  and  entire 
government  of  that  country  by  the  Roman 
Catholicfli,  the  extinction  of  tithe  in  any 
shape  or  form,  the  introduction  of  the 
voluntary  system,  and  the  entire  demolition 
of  the  Protestant  Establishment  in  Ireland. 
These  are  his  terms,  the  terms  on  which 
aUme  he  is  content  to  lay  aside  his  exertions 


at  present  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union 
and  the  separation  of  Ireland.  Allow  me, 
my  Lords,  before  I  leave  this  subject,  to 
repeat  a  stanza  out  of  an  Irish  ballad, 
which  has  been  quoted  in  the  other  House, 
by  the  noble  Loni  to  whom  1  have  alluded 
in  reference  to  this  subject.  The  ballad 
was  sung  in  the  streets  of  Kilkenny,  at  the 
time  when  a  man  was  being  tried  for  mur- 
der, arising  out  of  resistance  to  tithes.— 

''  The  day  of  ransom,  tbanlc  Heaven !  is  dated, 
These  cursed  demons  must  quit  the  land : 

It's  now  these  foreign  and  proud  invaders 
Shall  feel  the  weight  of  each  Irish  hand." 

Have  I  not,  my  Lords,  made  out  what  I 
undertook  to  establish?  If  I  expressed 
myself  too.strongly  on  the  subject,  are  not 
my  accusers  the  very  persons  who  supplied 
me  with  the  language  they  now  anect  to 
condemn  ?  I  now  quit  this  subject,  I  hope 
for  ever.  With  regard  to  the  matter  upon 
which  your  Lordships  will  have  to  decide 
this  night,  I  must  repeat  what  I  have 
already  said,  that  the  noble  Viscount  has 
not  explained  to  your  Lordships  the  rea- 
sons set  forth  by  the  Commcms  in  the  paper 
on  the  Table.  He  has,  however,  touched 
on  one  point,  to  which  it  is  most  material 
that  I  should  advert,  because  I  must  say, 
with  all  due  deference  to  the  noble  Vis- 
count and  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
which  I  entertain  the  sincerest  respect,  that 
they  seem,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  mis. 
understood  their  own  Bill,  and  the  nature 
of  their  own  amendments.  The  object  of 
the  Bill  was,  as  every  person  who  read  it 
must  have  seen,  to  establish  some  system  of 
government  in  Ireland  which  should  in- 
sure peace  and  tranquillity.  That  was 
stated  to  be  the  object  of  this  Bill  in  its 
preamble.  How  was  that  to  be  effected  P 
By  the  abolition  of  the  existing  Corpora. 
tions  (not,  perhaps,  in  terms  but  in  sub. 
stance,  as  every  person  reading  the  Bill 
must  be  convinced),  the  substitution  of 
other  Corporations  in  place  of  them,  and 
the  separation  from  these  new  Corporations 
of  everything  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  the  entire  control  over 
which  was  given  to  the  Crown.  These 
were  the  three  points  to  which  the  Bill 
was  directed.  It  is  said  that  we,  by  our 
amendments,  have  formed  an  entirely  new 
Bill.  Now  what  have  we  done?  We 
have  assented  to  the  first  part  of  the  mea« 
sure — the  abolition  of  the  Corporations; 
and  to  the  third— the  placing  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Crown,  everything  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice ;  but  we 
have  rejected  the  second  n^t  of  the  Bill^. 
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the  erection  of  new  CorporationB;  and 
hftve  subfltituted  something  in  its  stead. 
How  the  Bill,  as  amended  by  your  Lord- 
ships, can  be  called  an  original  Bill, 
I  leave  noble  Lords  opposite  to  explain. 
Do  we  make  it  an  original  BiU,  when 
out  of  the  three  measures  which  It 
embraced  we  adopt  two,  and  modify  or 
amend  the  other  part  of  the  Bill? 
But  it  has  been  said  by  the  noble  Viscount 
that  a  vast  number  of  new  provisions  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Bill  by  your  Lord. 
8hips>  and  this  point  is  dwelt  on  in  the  rea- 
sons of  the  Commons.  But  it  followed  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  moment  we  de- 
cided that  new  corporations  should  not  be 
created,  that  all  the  details  of  the  Bill  ap. 
plicable  to  the  construction  of  those  corpora- 
tions should  be  expunged,  and  the  clauses 
directly  or  indirectly  bearing  on  that  matter 
amounted  to  no  less  than  sixty.  Again,  there 
was  property  belonmng  to  the  corporations, 
the  management  of  which  remained  to  be 
provided  for,  and  fifty  *or  sixty  clauses  were 
necessary  for  that  purpose.  It  is  not,  how. 
ever,  the  number  of  new  clauses  thai;  can 
make  a  bill  an  original  one,  but  the  object 
to  which  those  clauses  are  directed.  The 
noble  Viscount  said  something  about  the 
title  of  the  Bill  being  changed,  and  that 
point  is  also  adverted  to  in  the  reasons 
of  the  Commons.  Your  Lordships  might 
be  led  to  infer  from  the  expressions  con- 
tained in  those  reasons,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  thought  that  we  were  not  justi- 
fied in  altering  the  title ;  yet  there  is  not  a 
single  page  of  the  index  to  your  Lordships' 
journals  which  does  not  contain  a  great 
number  of  instances  of  alterations  effected 
in  the  titles  of  Bills  by  this  House.  I  will 
refer  to  one  instance.  A  Bill  came  up  from 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  for  disfran- 
chising the  Borough  of  Grampound,  and 
for  transferring  the  right  to  return  two 
Members  to  the  town  of  Leeds.  That  Bill, 
then,  embraced  two  objects:  and  what 
was  it  that  your  Lordships  did  ?  You 
adopted  the  first  part,  and  rejected  the 
second ;  and  gave  to  the  county  of  York 
the  right  of  returning  two  additional  Mem- 
bers. Of  course  a  corresponding  alteration 
was  made  in  the  title  of  the  Bill;  and 
when  it  went  down  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, its  reception  was  objected  to,  on  the 
ground  on  which  these  reasons  were  found- 
ed. However  a  noble  Lord  got  up  and 
said,  that  the  Bill,  as  sent  to  the  Lords,  was 
directed  to  two  objects — the  disfranchise- 
ment of  Grampound,  and  the  transferring 
of  the  right  of  representation  to  Leeds  ; 
VOL.  XXXIV.  {£yii} 


the  other  House  had  assented  to  one  part 
of  the  Bill,  and  had  substituted  something 
in  place  of  the  second;  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Bill,  as  amended,  should 
pass.  Who  was  that  individual  ?  The 
noble  Lord  who  is  now  the  leader  of  the 
Ministerial  party  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  The  alteration  of  the  title  of 
the  Bill  now  before  your  Lordships  was 
also  adverted  to  in  a  former  debate,  and  a 
noble  Baron  opposite  (Lord  Holland)  had 
cited  the  Danby  case.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  noble  Baron  misunderstood  the 
whole  bearing  of  that  case.  The  House  of 
Commons  sent  up  to  the  Lords  a  Bill  of 
attainder,  which  was  converted  into  a  Bill 
of  banishment.  The  Commons  objected  to 
this  alteration,  and  gave  their  reasons  for 
their  objection.  I  should  not  be  surprised 
that  the  noble  Baron  misunderstood  the 
case,  if  he  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  first 
reason,  which  stated,  that  the  Bill  appeared 
by  its  title  to  be  a  new  Bill, — that  it  had 
been  converted  from  a  Bill  of  attainder  into 
a  Bill  of  banishment.  The  noble  Lord's 
argument  was  valid,  stopping  there,  but  the 
Commons  proceeded  to  say  that  they  objected 
because  banishment  was  not  a  legd  punish- 
ment for  high  treason ;  that  the  alteration 
implied  that  the  Commons  had  not  properly 
investi^ted  the  case ;  and  that  if  parties 
absconding  from  justice  should  be  allowed 
to  get  better  off*  than  those  who  remained 
for  trial,  nobody  would  remain  for  that 
purpose.  It  therefore  appeared,  that  it 
was  not  the  mere  alteration  of  the  title 
which  induced  the  Commons  to  reject  the 
Bill,  but  the  alteration  of  its  enactments  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  law,  and  calculated 
to  lead  to  an  unfair  inference  with  regard 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  As  to  the  Bill 
now  before  your  Lordships,  I  do  not  know 
what  its  object  is  in  one  particular.  There 
are  twenty  towns  in  Ireland  to  which  the 
9th  of  George  4th  is  proposed  to  be  forcibly 
applied.  Are  these  towns  to  cease  to  be 
corporate  towns  .!^  Are  their  charters  to  be 
taken  away  }  I  understand  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  deprive  them  of  their  present 
corporate  character,  but  on  looking  to  the 
Bill  I  cannot  find  any  clause  alK>li8hing 
their  corporations.  There  are  clauses  de. 
priving  the  corporations  in  these  towns  of 
their  property  and  of  all  trusts  under  local 
Acts  of  Parliament,  but  I  wish  the  noble 
Viscount  to  point  out  the  clause  by  which 
these  corporations  are  abolished.  There 
are  some  observations  inserted  in  the  rea- 
sons with  respect  to  the  clause  relating  to 
charitable  trusts  which  appear  to  me  to 
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hare  no  proper  application  to  that  clause. 
We  made  no  material  alteration  in  that 
clause,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceire  why 
one  clause  was  struck  out,  and  the  original 
one  introduced.  But  these  are  details  on 
which  I  do  not  wish  to  trouhle  the  House, 
because  they  may  be  the  subject  of  after 
consideration.  I  now  come  to  the  two 
mainpoints  for  your  Lordships*  considers 
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to  their  localities,  the  noble  Viscoant»  by 
a  clause  in  the  Bill  before  the  Hoiiae,  pro- 
poses to  force  its  adoption  on  them«  It  is 
a  clause  of  taxation,  forcing  on  the  people 
very  severe,  and,  in  some  instances,  op- 
pressive taxation ;  and  on  that  groond  I 
object  to  it  strongly.  Again,  the  9th  of 
George  4th.  is  in  its  nature  a  local  Act.  It 
corresponds  nearly,  in  all  its  provisions. 


tion — the    application  of  the    statute  of  :  with  a  local  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  how 


9th  George  4th  to  twenty  towns  in  Ireland, 
and  the  giving  new  corporate  charters  to  : 
twelve  large  towns  in  that  country.     I  ob- 
ect  most  strongly  to  the  forced  application  I 
of  9th  George  4th  to  any  of  the  towns  of 
Ireland.      When    our  amendments   went  ' 
down  to  the  other  House,    those  twenty  ■ 
towns  and  other  towns  in  Ireland   were 
left  to  take  the  benefit  of  that  Act  if  they  i 
thought  proper ;   but  the  noble  Viscount,  1 
and  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  demre 
to  force  the  provisions  of  that  Act  on  twenty 
Irish  towns.     I  cannot  bring   myself   to 
think  that  those  twenty  towns,  on  whom 
this  forced  application  is  attempted  to  be 
made,  understand  the  nature  of  the  provi* 
gions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  when 
we  are  told  that  we  ought  not  to  introduce 
an  original  Bill  in  the  shape  of  an  amend- 
ment, what  Bill,  let  me  ask,  could  be  more 
entirely    original    than    this — introduced, 
too,  in  the  shape  of  an  amendment  upon  an 
amendment ;  and  without  giving  the  parties 
most  deeply  interested  time  for  considering 
its  effecU  }     The  M  bisters  tell  us  to  act 
towards  Ireland  as  we  do  to  England ;  and 
this  very  enactment  is  a  violation  of  the 
principle  which  they  announce.     We  have 
in  EngUndasiraihir  Act  to  the  9th  of  George 
4th ;  it  is  called  Mr.  Portman  s  Act.     Is 
this  ever  forced  on  the  people  of  England  ? 
On  the  contrary,  every  security  was  given 
to  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  taken  by  surprise,  and 
ample  time  was  given  to  them  for  consi- 
dering the  effect  of  applying  the  Bill  to  any 
town.     It  is  only  when  two-thirds  of  the 
population  desire  the   application  of  this 
Act,  that  it  can  be  enforced.     But  I  object 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Bill  before  your 
Lordships  becauses  it  forces  the    ^th  of 
George    4th  on  the  Irish  towns  actually 
against  the  inclination  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  noble  viscount  himself  has  stated,  that 
only  six  or  seven  towns  in  Ireland  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  that 
Act.     It  appears  from  that  statement,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  in  Ireland,  are 
not  disposed  to  call  that  Act  into  opera- 
tion ;  and  yet,  after  they  have  manifested 
their  unwillingness  to  have  the  Act  applied 


can  I  assent  to  apply  a  local  Act  directed 
to  such  objects  to  twenty  towns  at  once } 
Your  Lordships  have  experienced  its  failure 
in  one  of  the  towns  to  which  it  has  been 
applied.     The  town  of  Kingstown  chose 
to  adopt  it ;  but  in  a  very  short  time  the 
inhabitants  found  it  to  be  a  most  perni- 
cious Act,  as  far  as  related  to  that  town, 
and   they  applied  for  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  stay  the  operation  of  the  9th  of 
George  4th  in  Kingstown,  the  preamble  of 
which  states  that  that  statute  had  been 
productive  of  mo^   mischievous  conse* 
quences.     And   yet  it  is   now  proposed 
peremptorily  to  force  that  statute  on  twenty 
towns  at  once»  with  the  professed  intention 
of  doing  justice  to  Ireland.     But  it  has 
been  said,  though  I  did  not  hear  it  with 
my  own  ears,  ^et  I  know,  on  very  good 
authority,  that  it  has  been  stated,  that  the 
compulsory  application  of  this  statute,  the 
9th  of  George  4th,  would  not  be  oppressive 
to  the  twenty  towns  specified  in  this  Bill, 
because  the  charges  which  it  would  occa- 
sion would  be  paid  out  of  the  property 
belonging  to  the  towns,  which  property  is 
described  as  being  considerable.      Now, 
what  is  the  fact  ?   Six  of  these  town*  have 
no  property  at  all,  and  nine  of  them  have 
not  more  than  250/.  a-year  each ;  wfaidi 
property  is  charged  with  heavy  debts,  and 
includes  the  tolls  which  are  to  be  abolished. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  fifteen  out  of  the 
twenty  towns  have  not  funds  at  all  propor- 
tionate or  adequate  to  meet  the  charges 
which  would  by  this  Bill  be  imposed  on 
them.   I  do  say  that  the  measure,  as  agreed 
to  by  your  Lordships,  leaving  it  to  the 
towns  in  Ireland  to  adopt  or  not,  as  they 
might  think  fit,  the  provisions  of  the  9th 
of  George  4th,  is  beyond  all  comparison 
preferable  to  this  measure  of  compulsion. 
I  have  now  only  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
other  part  of  the  Bill,*giving  new  Corpora* 
tions  to  twelve  towns  in  Ireland.     This 
subject  has  been  so  often  considered,  that 
it  would  be  unpardonable  in  me  again  to 
discuss  it.    I  am  satisfied  that  if  your  Lord- 
ships should  adopt  this  part  of  the  mea- 
sure, it  would  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
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possible  e? ils.  The  original  preamble  of 
the  Bill  states  the  object  aimed  at  to  be 
good  and  quiet  government.  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  by  adopting  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill,  the  towns  affected  by  it  would 
be  well  and  quietly  governed  ?  Would 
the  introduction  of  annual  elections,  car- 
ried on  as  elections  are  in  Ireland,  tend  to 
order  and  good  government,  or  to  tumult, 
strife,  distraction,  and  party  and  religious 
animosity  ?  What  would  be  the  constitu- 
tion of  these  Corporations  ?  I  repeat  the 
argument  which  in  the  beginning  of  the 
discussions  on  this  subject  I  urged,  and 
with  which  I  will  conclude  them — that  it 
would  be  absurd,  after  getting  rid  of  the 
present  Corporations,  because  they  are 
nuisances,  are  party  institutions,  to  estab- 
lish in  their  place  party  institutions  of  a 
nature  infinitely  more  objectionable  and 
mischievous.  This  is  my  great  ground  of 
objection  to  the  present  measure.  To  what 
purpose  would  the  new  Corporations  be 
applied  ?  Do  not  the  people  who  govern 
Ireland  say,  that  every  measure  must  be 
carried  by  agitation ;  and  when  a  difficulty 
is  felt  in  effecting  any  object,  do  they  not 
exclaim  "  Agitate !  agitate  !  agitate  ?"  If, 
then,  that  party  should  get  possession  of 
the  government  of  these  large  towns,  would 
they  not  be  converted  into  the  most  de- 
structive engines  of  agitation,  and  most 
pernicious,  as  far  as  the  Protestant  interest 
IS  concerned  ?  But  is  not  this  the  object 
of  the  Bill  ?  Does  not  the  measure  speak 
for  itself?  Let  your  Lordships  look  to  its 
provisions.  Why  did  the  noble  Viscount 
create  new  Corporations  by  his  Bill  ?  Solely 
for  the  purpose,  as  he  has  said,  of  creating 
them.  At  present  the  Corporations  have 
nothing  to  do,  except  to  administer  justice. 
The  new  Corporations  would  be  deprived 
of  all  power  in  that  respect.  The  business 
of  watching,  paving,  and  lighting,  forms 
no  part  of  the  duties  of  the  existing  Cor- 
porations ;  that  is  all  performed  by  trustees 
under  local  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  is 
well  and  effectively  performed.  What, 
then,  remains  for  the  new  Corporations  to 
do? — absolutely  nothing,  as  the  noble 
Viscount  has  stated  himself;  but  in  order 
to  give  them  something  to  do,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  abolish  the  local  trusts,  and  to 
make  the  corporators  the  trustees.  Is  it 
not  evident,  when  those  behind  the  noble 
Viscount,  who  push  and  goad  him  forward, 
making  hira  come  down  to  yonr  Lordships' 
House,  and  utter  such  extravaijant  speeches 
as  the  one  he  has  delivered  this  night — is 


it  not  evident  that  their  design  is  to  have 
these  Corporations  as  places  of  deposit  for 
the  purpose  of  agitation,  whenever  agita- 
tion may  be  necessary  to  gain  any  parti- 
cular object  ?  If  I  were  one  of  those  dis- 
posed to  say  that  tithes  should  be  extin- 
guished, that  they  should  not  be  paid  in 
any  shape,  that  the  voluntary  system  should 
be  established,  that  the  Protestant  religion 
should  be  annihilated,  and  that,  as  the  last 
step,  the  **  union  "  should  be  repealed,  as 
the  consequence  and  climax  of  those  mea- 
sures, I  would  assent  to  the  Bill  as  it  has 
come  up  from  the  other  House ;  I  would 
do  more — I  would  say,  let  the  whole  thing 
be  accomplished  at  once;  let  us  not  go 
step  by  step.  If  you  pass  this  measure, 
will  you  then  stop?  It  will  he  impossible. 
Does  not  every  concession  you  make  add 
power  to  one  party,  and  render  it  more 
difficult  to  resist  the  next  demand  ?  It  is 
because  I  foresee,  that  at  no  distant  period, 
this  measure  would  lead  to  the  conse- 
quences I  have  stated,  because  those  con- 
sequences are  in  my  mind  deplorable,  de* 
structive  to  the  interest,  independence,  and 
integrity  of  the  empire,  that  I  oppose  the 
noble  Viscount  in  what  he  now  proposes  to 
your  Lordships.  I  will  not  take  this  first 
step.  It  is  not  a  step  of  peace  and  con- 
ciliation which  will  soothe  discontent,  and 
lull  agitation  to  sleep.  On  the  contrary, 
it  will  provoke  agitation,  by  convincing  the 
people  of  its  success,  and  encourage  it  by 
rewarding  discontent.  It  will  not  disarm 
the  Catholics,  it  will  erect  them  a  strong 
fortress,  and  supply  them  with  the  means 
of  battering  the  Protestant  religion.  I  have 
considered  these  circumstances  with  calm- 
ness, with  caution,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  I  entertain,  as  I  said  when  I  set 
out,  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  the 
other  House  of  Parliament — any  thing  con- 
nected with  or  belonging  to  myself,  I  would 
at  once  surrender  to  them  ;  but,  my  Lords, 
I  am  here  one  at  least  of  the  guardians  of 
the  interests  of  the  empire,and  I  feel  that  it 
is  a  duty  I  owe  to  my  country,  whatsoever 
may  be  the  consequences,  and  satisfied  that 
the  consequences  of  the  measure  now  pro- 
pounded will  be  such  as  I  hare  pointed 
out,  to  oppose  the  motion  of  the  noble  Vis- 
count opposite. 

The  Marquess  of  CZannc^rdc  said,  that 
when  he  ventured  to  present  himself  to 
tiieir  Lordships'  attention,  after  the  elo- 
quent speech  just  addressed  to  the  Houst* 
by  the  noble  and  lenrned  Lord  oppositi*, 
he  must  commence  by  observing,  that  elo- 
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quent  as  that  speech  most  certainly  was, 
still  he  (the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  had 
never  heard  a  speech  addressed  to  this  or 
any  other  assembly,  which  contained  less 
of  argument,  or  more  of  mere  assertion. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  accused 
his  noble  Friend,  the  first  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  with  having,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  dealt  with  assertions.  Why  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  himself  dealt 
in  a  whole  series  of  assertiois  against  the 
people  of  Ireland,  while  he  was  unable  to 
adduce  one  fact  in  their  support.  He  did 
not  wish  to  fasten  upon  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  the  expressions  as  to  aliens, 
or  any  other  word  used  by  him  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  justified  by  him  to-night; 
but  he  would  say,  that  the  speech  just  de- 
livered advised  their  Lordships  to  take  a 
step  that  was  fraught  with  danger  to  them- 
selves, and  to  the  country.  The  arguments 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  coming 
from  the  party  of  which  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  was  the  champion  and  the 
organ  in  that  House,  contained  nothing 
new ;  they  had  been  used  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  by  those  who  maintained  Protestant 
ascendancy,  and  who  opposed  the  measure 
of  Catholic  emancipation  on  the  same 
ground  as  that  now  urged — namely,  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  not  fit  to  be 
intrusted  with  free  institutions.  A  most 
eloquent  and  distinguished  Irishman,  now 
no  more,  had  described  the  Tory  party  of 
that  day  thus : — "  That  party  had  for  a 
time  been  removed,  when  the  exertions  of 
the  country  (Ireland)  recovered  her  liberty, 
and  in  an  evil  hour  returned  again,  when 
her  exertions  proceeded  to  excess ;  it  re- 
turned after  a  long  famine,  and  with  all 
the  poison  of  its  old  principles.  Character 
of  their  own  to  stand  upon,  these  veterans 
of  power  had  none :  but  they  had  the 
excesses  of  some  of  the  populace  on  which 
to  build,  and  they  formed  an  administra- 
tion, not  on  their  reputation ,  but  upon  the 
disrepute  of  the  populace.'^  Precisely  the 
same  was  now  the  course  pursued — charges 
of  disloyalty,  of  violence,  and  of  outrage 
were  now  advanced  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland,  as  affording 
ample  reasons  why  they  ought  not  to  re- 
ceive political  power.  But  if  he  wanted  a 
complete  answer  to  the  speech  made  by 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  to-night,  he 
would  read  the  whole  speech  delivered  in 
1829  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
when  he  advocated  the  measure  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  brought  forward  by  the  Go- 


vernment of  which  he  formed  a  part.  The 
assertions  then  made  by  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  would  entirely  overturn  and 
completely  contradict  the  assertions  put 
forth  by  him  to-night.  But  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  said,  that  he  would  not 
go  into  the  details  of  the  measure  ;  neither 
would  he,  because  the  real  main  question 
and  principle  to  be  this  night  decided  was, 
whether  the  people  of  Ireland  were  to  be 
treated  as  the  rest  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain— were  they  to  be  treated  as 
British  subjects,  or  as  aliens  ?  That  ques- 
tion, and  that  principle,  he  (the  Marquess 
of  Clanricarde)  warned  their  Lordships  not 
to  decide  precipitantly  against  the  people 
of  Ireland.  Against  the  views  put  forth 
on  this  question  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  opposite,  he  had  his  own  authority 
on  a  former  occasion,  and  had  the  au. 
thority  of  almost  every  great  statesman 
that  had  done  honour  to  this  nation — of 
Mr.  Pitt,  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and,  in  short, 
of  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  Union,  or  in  promoting  Catholic 
emancipation.  But  were  the  opinions  of 
those  great  authorities  necessary  to  be  cited, 
when  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  in 
his  speech  on  Catholic  emancipation  him- 
self stated,  that  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  powerwasbutthe  sequence,  the 
corollary,  to  that  same  Act  of  Union?  Nay, 
more,  the  Emancipation  Act  itself — a  mea- 
sure which  emanated  from  the  Government 
with  which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
opposite  was  highly  connected,  specifically 
(and  as  it  were  with  a  view  to  the  question 
now  under  discussion)  and  directly  re- 
fers to  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland. 
The  14th  section  of  that  statute  said, 
*'  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  any  Roman 
Catholic  to  be  a  member  of  any  lay  body 
corporate,  and  to  hold  any  place  of  trust 
therein,  upon  taking  and  subscribing  the 
oath  in  the  Act  set  forth."  With  this 
clause  in  that  statute  he  begged  to  ask  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  whether  at  the 
time  of  passing  the  measure  of  emanci- 
pation, it  was  intended  to  cheat  the  people 
of  Ireland  ?  Was  it,  then,  intended  to  de- 
lude them,  by  declaring  that  they  should 
be  members  of  the  Corporation,  resolving 
afterwards  to  tell  them  that  they  were  not 
fit  to  be  admitted  into  Corporations?  If 
that  were  intended,  then  he  must  say,  that 
the  measure  of  emancipation  was  a  cheat 
— the  Act  of  Union  was  a  cheat  upon  the 
people  of  Ireland.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  talked  of  the  Roman  Catholics  as  a 
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party.  Grant  that  they  were,  but  even 
then,  was  it  on  account  of  their  numbers 
that  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  rights 
benefits,  and  advantages,  of  free  institu- 
tions. But  he  denied  that  this  measure 
now  before  their  Lordships  went  to  give 
power  to  a  party — it  was  not  upon  party, 
but  upon  the  people  of  Ireland  that  it  con- 
ferred power.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  also  spoken  of  the  agitation 
which  prevailed,  and  the  mode  in  which 
elections  had  been  carried  on  in  Ireland, 
and  had  urged  those  poijits  as  grounds  for 
the  deprivation  of  the  people,  or  that  coun- 
try of  the  rights  even  now  enjoyed  by  them, 
What  had  been  in  some  instances  the  mode 
in  which  elections  had  been  carried  in  this 
country  ?  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  was 
fond  of  citing  the  Report  of  the  Intimida- 
tion Committee,  but  he  would  quote  an- 
other authority.  Some  years  ago  two 
petitions  were  presented  under  the  Gren- 
ville  Act,  complaining  that  at  each  of  the 
then  last  elections  for  Westminster  outrages 
had  been  committed  by  purposely  armed 
bands,  and  that  even  murders  had  been 
perpetrated.  Upon  these  petitions  not  the 
least  redress  was  obtained — no  censure,  no 
punishment  inflicted  upon  the  offenders, 
nor  was  any  measure  adopted  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  similar  scenes.  Still  less  did 
anybody  propose  to  disfranchise  the  people 
of  England,  because  of  these  and  several 
similar  outrages  elsewhere.  That  being 
80^  he  contended,  that  it  was  now  proposed 
to  attack  the  people  of  Ireland  because  they 
were  thought  to  be  weak,  and  to  rob  them 
of  rights  which  no  person  would  dare  to 
attempt  to  take  from  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. Again^  the  noble  Lord  relied  upon 
the  existence  of  agitation  in  Ireland  as  a 
ground  upon  which  to  justify  his  proposi- 
tion. Was  agitation,  however,  confined  to 
Ireland  ?  Had  there  been  no  agitation  at 
Ipswich,  at  Glasgow,  at  Edinburgh,  and 
elsewhere.^  Was  it  not,  then,  unfair  to 
apply  a  doctrine  to  Ireland  which  no  one 
would  venture  to  apply  to  England  ?  It 
had  also  been  stated  that  the  people  of  Ire- 
land did  not  desire  the  maintenance  of  Cor- 
porations. He  must  deny  the  assertion, 
though  it  was  well  known  that  they  had 
lone  felt  the  grievances  in  them,  and  it 
could  not  be  disputed  that  the  abuses  of 
corporate  trusts  had  been  a  constant  source 
of  complaint.  Still,  however,  they  desired 
not  their  destruction.  On  the  contrary, 
they  (to  use  the  language  of  the  great 
Itatesman^  whose  words  he  had  already 


(Ireland).  90^ 

quoted,  Mr.  Grattan)  '*  knew  that  corpo- 
rate cities  and  towns  were  the  mansion  and 
habitation  of  constitutional  liberty."  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  alluded  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  towns  of  Manchester  and 
Birmingham,  though  they  were  not  pos- 
sessed of  Corporations,  and  on  their  pros- 
perity he  founded  an  argument  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of 
Corporations  in  Ireland.  Now  he  would 
venture  to  say  that  no  professional  quibbler 
ever  took  a  more  frivolous  ground  of  argu- 
ment. Look  what  the  free  institutions  of 
this  country  had  done  for  the  people  of 
England,  and  the  effect  they  had  produce  d 
on  the  genius  and  character,  and  habits  of 
the  people,  and,  despite  the  instances  of 
Manchester  and  Birmingham,  cited  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  nobody  could  be 
bold  enough  to  assert  that  by  similar  inst- 
tutions  and  the  same  laws  being  applied  to 
Ireland  that  country  would  not  be  bene- 
fited. This  view  had  been  taken  230  or 
240  years  ago  by  Sir  John  Davis,  who  had 
written  upon  the  subject.  That  learned 
individual  even  then  said,  that  "  if  the  laws 
of  England  had  been  applied  to  and  estab- 
lished in  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Henry,  of 
John,  or  of  Richard — if  the  country  had 
then  been  divided  into  counties — if  judges 
had  gone  half-yearly  circuits  for  the  trial 
and  punishment  of  malefactors — if  the  fairs 
and  markets  had  then  been  assimilated  to 
those  of  England,  and  if  cor|K)rate  bodies 
had  been  then  originated,  Ireland  would 
have  been  really  subjected,  and  a  perfort 
union  between  the  two  countries  effected." 
The  writer  added,  that  **  Ireland  never 
could  be  conquered  unless  she  was  made 
subject  to  one  king,  to  one  allegiance,  and 
to  one  law."  On  the  present  occasion,  the 
same  language  had  been  resorted  to  that 
had  been  used  in  the  discussions  upon  the 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  that  measure.  It  was  then  said, 
and  the  same  argument  was  repeated  now, 
that  by  the  admission  of  Koman  Catholics 
to  civil  power  none  but  Roman  Catholics 
would  be  returned*  But  what  was  the 
fact?  Why,  that  not  one-half  of  the 
Irish  representatives  were  Roman  Catholics. 
Upon  this  point  there  was  one  case  to 
which  he  must  advert.  There  was  a  cor- 
porate town  in  Ireland  situate  in  a  Ca- 
tholic district  —  he  alluded  to  Wexford, 
which  had  returned  to  Parliament  a  Pro- 
testant gentleman  in  preference  to  a  Roman 
Catholic,  although  there  were  many  Ca- 
tholic gentlemen  of  property  and  talent 
amongst  its  inhabitants,  and  some  of  them 
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members  of  its  corporation.     Agam,  in  the 
choice  of  corporate  officers,  the  selection 
had  been  made  there  without  reference  to 
religious  or  political  distinctions,  and  of  the 
corporate  body  there  had  been  elected,  after 
the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act,  by  a 
constituency  four-fifths  of  whom  were  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  four  Pro- 
testant gentlemen,  two  of  whom  were  of 
Conservative  principles.      Again,  also,  in 
the  election  of  burgesses  the  choice  of  the 
same  constituency  had  fallen  upon  three 
Protestant  and  three  Roman  Catholic  gen- 
tlemen.    There  was  ample  proof  that  in 
every  instance  where  there  was  a  free  elec- 
tion the  Irish  people  attended  as  fairly  as 
possible  to  the  merits  of  the  candidiates 
without  reference   to  their  reb'gion.     He 
had  no  wish  to  intimidate  their  Lordships, 
but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  on  the 
decision  of  to-night  much  of  their  weight 
and   influence   in   the   country  depended. 
A  noble  Friend  of  his,  who  spoke  early  in 
the  evening,  suggested  that  it  would  be 
better  to  let  the  whole  matter  stand  over 
for  another  year.     But  was  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  could  be  gravely  wished 
to   proceed   with   this  matter?      By  the 
amendments    which   their  Lordships  had 
adopted  and  sent  down  to  the  other  House, 
he  found  that  the  existing  corporate  officers 
would  be  continued,  many  of  them  for  life, 
and  yet  they  were  chosen  by  those  very 
corporators  whom  the  noble  Lords  opposite 
declared  had  so  grossly  abused  their  trust. 
This  would  be  a  most  dangerous  course  for 
their  Lordships  to  adopt.    He  did  not  think 
that  the  noble  Lords  opposite  rightly  esti- 
mated the  manner  in  which  their  conduct 
was  watched  by  persons  out  of  doors.   They 
did  not  seem  to  consider  that  it  was  not 
only  their  vote,  but  the  argument  and  the 
ground  on  which  the  vote  was  given,  that 
was  considered  elsewhere.    The  noble  Lord 
opposite  said  that  three-fourths  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  were  Roman  Catholics.     lie  did 
not   think  that   the  just  proportion  —  he 
thought  that  five-sixths  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  Roman  Catholics.     But  sup- 
posing them  to  be  only  three-fourths,  the 
noble  Lords  opposite  said  to  them,  '*  You 
shall  not  have  these  rights  and  this  free- 
dom, because  you  do  not  exercise  the  pri- 
vileges you  already  possess  in  a  way  to  give 
us  satisfaction;"    and  he  should  like  to 
know   why  not?     Because  they  did  not 
support  the  party  of  the  noble  Lords  oppo- 
site;  because  they  would  not  submit  to 
the  dominion  and  control  of  that  party; 
because  they  turned  that   party  out   of 


power.    From  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  the 
present  day,  the  minorities  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  upon 
all  subjects  relating  to  the  grievances  of 
Ireland   had  been    constantly  increasing. 
This  was  a  proof  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
knew  rightly  how  to  estimate  the  value  of 
free  institutions.     He  (the  Marquess  ot 
Clanricarde)  did  not  wish  their  Lordshipa 
to  give  undue  weight  to  any  opinions  that 
might  be  expressed  out  of  doors ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  felt  that  it  would  be  idle 
for  them  to  rest  there,  if  they  did  not  in 
some  degree  attend  to  the  feelings  of  their 
fellow- subjects.     It  was  absurd  to  say  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  did  not  feel  strongly 
and  warmly  upon  this  subject.  "If  you  say 
to  them  that  they  are  not  fit  to  receive  free 
institutions,  you  place  yourselves  directly 
and  at  once  in  a  vital  struggle  with  the 
people  of  that  country.    The  question  is, 
shall  our    power    and  influence    prevail, 
or    shall    the    rights    and   privileges    of 
the  Irish  people  prevail?     I  would  have 
your  Lordships  remember  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  are  on  this  occasion  backed  by 
the  people  of  England.     It  is  my  firm 
beliet,  that  if  the  House  of  Commons  had 
adopted  the  amendments  as  sent  down  by 
this  House,  founded  upon  the  reasonings 
on  which  these  amendments  were  adopted, 
the  union  between  the  two  countries  must 
have  been  repealed — there  would,  in  fact, 
no  longer  be  a  virtual  union  between  them. 
If  Parliament  had  said  to  the  7,000,000  of 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  '  You  are  not 
fit  to  possess  the  free  institutions  enjoyed 
by  the  people  in  England,'  I  think,  in- 
deed, that  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
would  be  unfit  to  be  amalgamated  and 
mixed  up  with  the  people  of  this  country, 
if  they  submitted  tamely  to  such  language^ 
and  did  not  call  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union. 
If  your  Lordships  follow  the  course  which 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  wishes  you  to 
take,  you  will  place  yourselves  at  once  in  a 
struggle  with  the  Irish  people,  who  will 
have  enlisted  on  their  side  the  sympathies 
of  every  freeman  in  this  and  eveiy  other 
country.     It  is  not  the  language  of  threat 
or  intimidation  when  I  say  that  that  is  not 
the  position  in  which  any  branch  of  a  legis- 
lature ought  to  stand  in  relation  to  any 
portion  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  to 
legislate.     I  am  as  sincerely  attached  as 
any  of  your  Lordships  to  the  privileges  and 
to  the  honour  of  this  House,  but  it  is  not 
too  much  for  me  to  say  that  I  love  the 
liberties  of  my  native  country  more ;  and 
it  is  my  consolation  and  very  comfort  to* 
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night>  when  I  give  my  vote  for  the  exten. 
sion  of  equal  rights  to  my  countrymen^  to 
know  that  I  am  giving  the  best  vote  in  my 
power  for  upholding  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  your  Lordships'  House." 

Viscount  Falkland  wished  to  disclaim 
any  portion  of  that  responsibility  which  he 
thought  their  Lordships  would  incur  by 
r^ecting  or  materially  altering  the  Bill 
now  sent  up  to  their  Lordsliips  for  a  second 
time.     He  was  likewise  desirous  of  saying, 
that  the  arguments  used  in  opposition  to 
the  BiU   excited  his  astonishment.     The 
whole  objection  raised  to  the  measures  of 
his  Majesty's  Government  amounted  to  this 
—that  great  excitement  already  prevailed 
in  Ireland-^that  irresponsible  persons  used 
undue  influence  in  that  country — and  that 
by  the  concession  of  this  measure  that  in- 
fluence would  be  exercised  in  a  manner  de- 
trimental to  the  general  interests  of  the 
empire — ^and  on  these  grounds  it  was  said, 
that  however  plausible  might  be  the  de« 
mand   for  equal   legislation  for  the  two 
countries,  the  circumstances  in  which  Ire- 
land stood  did  not  warrant  it.     With  re- 
spect to  the  state  of  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed, he  admitted  and  deeply  deplored  it. 
He  also  regretted  that  the  great  moral 
influence  which,  in  a  well  regulated  coun. 
try,  ought  to  be  exercised  by  the  Govern- 
ment alone,  should  be  possessed  by  an  irre- 
sponsible individual.     13 ut  he  at  the  same 
time  felt  that  in  order  to  remove  that  undue 
influence — to  weaken  the  formidable  power 
equal  to  the  Government  itself,  it  was  th6 
imperative  duty   of  the   advisers    of   the 
Crown  to  endeavour  to  allay  that  excite- 
ment which  served  to  increase  undue  influ- 
ence, and,  by  remodelling  the  laws,  to  leave 
no  reasonable  cause  for  excitement  or  dis- 
content.    Within  his  recollection   Ireland 
had  never  been  tranquil  or  quiet,  and  he 
was  convinced  the  evil  arose,  not  from  op- 
position to  the  law,   but  from  the    law 
itself.     He  believed  that  if  this  Bill  had 
been  allowed  to  pass  in  its  original  form, 
the  attempt   to    allay   excitement   would 
have  been  successful,  and  he  still  thought, 
that  even  as  sent  back  from  the  other 
House,  it  would,  if  passed,  have  a  most 
beneficial  tendency.     With  these  feelings, 
and  also  anticipating  very  diflerent  results 
from  those  urged  by  noble  Lords  opposite, 
he  was  most  devoutly  anxious  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  BilL     If  it  were  passed,  he  was 
confident  that  the  discontent  which  existed 
in  Ireland  would  subside,  and  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  country  be  materially  promoted, 
not  that  he  would  undertake  to  say  that 
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the  measure  would  prove  a  panacea  for  all 
the  evils  of  Ireland,  but  it  would  tend  to 
their  alleviation,  and  it  could  not  be  de- 
nied consistently  with  the  welfare  of  Ire- 
land. Indeed  it  could  not  be  denied  with 
any  degree  of  consistency  or  sound  policy. 
Their  Lordships  had  already  given  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  Catholic  emancipation, 
and  they  had  also  granted  them  an  equal 
share  of  Parliamentary  reform.  The  people 
of  Ireland  were  now  in  possession  of  those 
rights,  and  the  power  resulting  from  them. 
It  was  too  late  for  their  Lordships  to  think 
of  retreating  from  the  consequences  of  the 
measures  they  had  granted.  As  to  the 
assertion  that  when  Ireland  was  in  a  more 
tranquil  state,  a  measure  similar  to  the  pre- 
sent could  be  applied  to  the  country,  he 
was  not,  on  his  part,  disposed  to  question  or 
doubt  the  fulfilment  of  any  pledge  their 
Lordships  might  give;  but  he  appre- 
hended that  the  people  of  Ireland  might  not 
have  the  same  confidence,  and  instead  of  the 
establishment  of  tranquillity,  they  would 
have  a  strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction, 
with  all  its  distracting  consequences.  In 
conclusion,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  their 
Lordships  would  not  place  themselves  be- 
tween the  people  of  Ireland  and  a  measure 
to  which  they  undoubtedly  looked  with  a 
strong  national  interest. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  need  hardly  say  that 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just 
sat  down,  after  addressing  their  Lordships 
for  the  first  time,  was  one  which  would 
make  their  Lordships  always  anxious  to 
hear  what  he  wished  to  say  whenever  he 
thought  fit  to  deliver  his  sentiments  upon 
any  subject,  and  if  he  was  not  convinced  by 
the  arguments  which  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  Lord  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  it 
was  not  from  the  lack  of  ability  gr  the 
want  of  candour  with  which  he  had  urged 
those  arguments.  He  had  to  address  him- 
self to  certain  topics  which  had  been  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  observations  of  his 
noble  Friend  who  had  spoken  last  but  one, 
and  who  had  expressed  his  fears  that  by 
adopting  that  line  of  conduct  which  he 
seemed  to  think  their  Lordships  would 
pursue,  they  would  lose  the  respect  of  the 
friends  of  freedom,  who  took  a  diflferent 
view  of  the  subject  to  that  which  the 
majority  of  their  Lordships*  House  were 
likely  to  entertain.  He  certainly  should 
be  sincerely  sorry  if  any  act  in  which  he 
participated  should  expose  him  to  the 
danger  of  forfeiting  the  esteem  of  the 
friends  of  freedom,  and  he  flattered  himself 
that  on  the  ground  of  the-  regardr  he  had 
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shown  to  ihe  public  interest,  and  especially 
in  the  case  of  Ireland,  with  lespect  to  the 
course  he  had  pursued  on  the  Emancipa- 
tion Bill,  he  was  not  likely  to  take  a  course 
which  ought  to  forfeit  for  him  the  respect 
of  the  friends  of  freedom.  But  it  was  his 
lot  to  differ  from  his  noble  Friend  upon 
this  occasion,  taking  as  he  did  a  different 
view  of  the  practical  effects  and  conse-^ 
quences  which  would  follow  close  upon  the 
heels  of  this  measure.  His  noble  Friend 
had  told  their  Lordships,  and  in  pretty 
plain  terms  too,  that  a  refusal  to  pass  this 
measure  would  be  justly  looked  upon  as  an 
insult  to  Ireland,  and  they  were  told  that 
they  would  offend  public  feeling  and  com- 
promise their  own  existence.  But  for  his 
own  part  he  did  not  entertain  the  same 
apprehensions  with  which  his  noble  Friend 
seemed  to  be  overpowered,  because  he  be- 
lieved that  the  people  of  England,  and  the 
people  of  this  empire  collectively,  before 
they  condemned  their  Lordships,  before 
they  consigned  them  to  the  extinction  with 
which  they  were  threatened,  and  under 
the  ban  of  which  he  was  then  address- 
ing them,  would  not  forget  what  the 
House  of  Lords  had  done  for  the  country, 
and  that  they  had  always  shown  them- 
selves to  be  the  real  friends  of  freedom. 
It  was,  as  his  noble  Friend  had  stated, 
perfectly  true,  that  in  discussing  a  question 
of  this  kind,  their  Lordships  had  differed 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  But  what 
then  ?  The  House  of  Coralhons  had  over 
and  over  again  differed  from  itself;  and 
therefore,  it  surely  could  not  be  said  that, 
for  that  reason,  forgetting  everything  that 
that  House  had  done  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  empire  at  large,  and  the  in« 
numerable  Bills  which  it  had  passed  for 
the  advantage  of  the  subject,  the  House 
of  Lords,  instead  of  receiving  credit,  ought 
to  get  nothing  but  reproach.  There  was 
another  reason  why  he  did  not  feel  the  ap- 
prehension which  oppressed  his  noble 
Friend.  It  was  indeed  rather  an  old  story, 
but  there  was  nothing  said  last  year  on  the 
subject  of  the  English  Municipal  Bill, 
when  it  seemed  most  advisable  to  their 
Lordships  to  introduce  some  amendments 
into  the  Bill  which  was  sent  up  to  them 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  His  noble 
Friend,  it  was  true,  had  not  been  sparing 
of  his  warnings  and  admonitions,  and 
another  noble  Friend,  the  cause  of  whose 
absence  he  in  common  with  their  Lordships 
deeply  regretted,  used  much  more  foicible, 
and,  he  might  say,  indignant,  language  in 
conveying  the    same   warnings  and  the 


same  admonitions.  But  their  Lordships 
did  amend  that  Bill,  although  they  had 
been  accused,  in  proposing  the  amend- 
ments which  they  had  tnought  it  their  duty 
to  introduce,  of  an  intention  to  suliject 
it  to  an  emasculating  mutilation.  Now, 
was  there  any  honest  man  who  would  say 
that  any  of  the  amendments  which 
were  introduced  into  the  Bill  in  its 
passage  through  their  Lordships'  House 
did  emasculate  or  mutilate  that  Bill,  or 
deprive  the  public  of  those  advantages 
which  were  expected  to  result  from  its 
adoption  ?  He  had  been  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised, he  must  confess,  in  listening  to  the 
speeches  of  his  noble  Friends  who  spoke 
from  the  other  side  of  the]  House,  when 
he  observed,  how  entirely  they  bad  set 
aside  all  that  had  been  done  to  those  por- 
tions of  the  Bill  to  which  that  House  bad 
assented.  The  object  of  his  noble  Friend's 
argument  was  to  show  that  their  Lord- 
ships had  destroyed  the  Bill,  and,  waving 
all  that  had  been  said  and  written  on  the 
subject  in  other  places,  that  whereas  they 
had  acknowledged  that  the  Corporations 
of  Ireland  did  not  represent  the  popular 
voice,  in  refusing  to  create  new  Corpora- 
tions, they  were  careless  of  the  feeling  of 
the  people,  and  indisposed  to  apply  a 
remedy  to  grievances  of  which  they  ad- 
mitted the  existence.  But  he  apprehended 
that  the  real  question  upon  which  their 
Lordships  had  to  decide  was — what  was 
the  nature,  and  what  the  peculiar  com- 
position and  circumstances  under  which 
Corporations  in  Ireland  existed,  and  not 
whether  the  constitution  and  character  of 
English  Corporations  were  suitable  to  the 
circumstances  of  this  country.  It  was 
perfectly  notorious  that  Corporations  were 
established  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose,  in 
the  first  place,  of  firmly  fixing  the  domi- 
nation of  England  ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
of  establishing  in  that  country  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  It  was  perfectly  obvious, 
that  in  the  course  of  time  institutions 
founded  with  a  view  to  the  furtherance  of 
these  objects  might,  in  a  country  like  Ire- 
land, be  found  unsuitable  to  the  purposes 
which  they  were  designed  to  promote, 
and  that  grievances  would  arise  which  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  remove. 
These  grievances  they  admitted  and  were 
prepared  to  remove,  and  while  they  were 
ready  to  act  on  the  broad  principles  of 
justice,  and  to  remove  from  Ireland  any 
just  cause  of  offence,  their  views  were  not 
thought  inexpedient,  butjTivhen  they  were 
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called  on  to  discuss  the  second  part  of  the 
question — what  should  be  done  after  the 
extinction  of  the  Corporations  now  in 
existence? — it  became  a  question,  as  he 
might  call  it,  of  common-place  expediency, 
not,  as  it  was  pretended,  whether  justice 
should  be  done  to  Ireland,  but  whether 
Corporations  should  or  should  not  be  es- 
tablished there.  He  was  aware  what 
arguments  had  been  used  on  the  other 
side  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of 
Corporations  in  Ireland.  He  was  quite 
aware  that  it  might  be  urged,  that  Cor- 
porations were  good  things  in  themselves 
— that  they  had  been  good  things  in 
England,  where  they  had  been  lately 
remodelled,  and  that,  as  Ireland  was 
part  of  the  same  empire,  she  was  entitled 
to  have  the  same  privileges  as  the 
former  country.  But  he  was  not  ready 
to  agree  with  those  who  maintained  that 
England  had  Corporations,  and  therefore 
it  would  be  an  insult  to  Ireland  if  she  also 
had  not  Corporations.  If  they  looked  at 
the  functions  which  a  Corporation  had  to 
perform,  they  would  see  that  good  internal 
regulation  and  quiet  government  were 
among  the  first  objects  which  municipal 
government  ought  to  secure.  Among 
these  objects  we  might  naturally  turn  to 
the  ordinary  objects  of  a  municipal  form 
of  government — namely,  the  lighting, 
paving,  and  cleansing  of  a  town,  and  other 
objects  of  that  kind.  But  what  was  the 
condition  of  Ireland  with  respect  to  Cor- 
porations ?  The  fact  was,  they  were  regu- 
lated according  to  Local  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  would  ask,  if  their  Lordships 
had  repealed  those  Acts  of  Parliament 
and  transferred  the  duty  to  the  new  Cor- 
porations? Far  from  it,  for  the  words 
they  had  put  into  the  clause,  said,  that 
whereas  it  might  be  expedient  to  alter  the 
regulations  of  Municipal  Corporations  in 
Ireland,  it  should  be  competent  (the  Act 
did  not  say  im(>erative)  to  the  Commis- 
sioners under  the  9th  of  George  4th  to 
transfer  the  powers  with  which  they  were 
invested  to  the  new  Corpor.uions,  and  if 
it  should  so  happen,  as  might  very  well 
happen,  that  the  Commissioners  were  not 
wilhng  to  give  up  the  trust  which  was 
placed  in  their  hands,  he  should  be  glad 
to  know  what  these  Corporations  which 
noble  Lords  opposite  wished  to  establish 
would  have  to  do  ?  What  had  they  to  do, 
as  far  as  the  Bill  went,  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  internal  tranquillity  ?  They 
actually  refused  these  Corporations  the 
power  of  vpting  for  a  Watch  Committee, 


at  the  very  moment  when  they  introduced 
an  universal  Constabulary  Bill.  It  was 
impossible  that  these  systems  could  work 
together.  After  all,  what  was  the  most 
important  concern  ?  The  administration 
of  justice  was  not  to  be  intrust  d  to  these 
Corporations.  The  Bill,  which  was  con- 
sidered of  so  much  importance  that  their 
Lordships  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  it,  deprived  Corporations  alto- 
gether of  one  most  essential  particular  of 
self-government — namely,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  Corporations  in  Ire- 
land were  not  to  be  permitted  to  choose 
SheriflPs  or  the  Clerks  of  the  Crown,  and 
he  would  put  it  to  their  I^ordships,  whether 
it  was  prudent  or  expedient  to  create  a 
Corporation  which  was  acknowledged  to 
be  unfitted  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
There  was  another  point  to  which  he 
wished  to  advert — namely,  the  adminis- 
tration of  property.  Anybody  who  heard 
all  that  had  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
Irish  Municipal  Corporations,  might  sup- 
pose that  everyone  of  the  towns  to  which 
it  was  intended  to  apply  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill  were  like  the  Corporation  of 
Liverpool  or  the  Corporation  of  London. 
Now,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  alluding 
to  two  or  three  cases  in  order  to  assure 
their  Lordships,  that  a  Corporation  was 
quite  unnecessary  for  the  welfare  of  a  town. 
He  would  refer  to  the  case  of  Belfast, 
which  was  a  very  wealthy  and  thriving 
town.  Now,  what  would  be  its  situation 
under  the  new  Bill  ?  Everything  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  justice 
was  conducted  through  the  instrument- 
ality of  Local  Acts,  and  the  Corporation 
really  had  no  property  to  deal  with.  If, 
then,  the  Corporation  had  nothing  to  do — 
if  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cleansing 
of  the  town,  nothing  to  do  with  the  paving 
or  lighting,  and  no  property  to  administer, 
he  could  not  understand  how  this  fallacious 
notion  about  an  insult  to  Ireland  could 
have  originated.  Suppose  this  new  Cor- 
poration obtained,  how  were  its  officers  to 
be  paid  ?  Paid  they  must  be,  if  the  Cor- 
porations were  established ;  it  would  be 
necessary  to  pay  the  Mayor,  to  pay  the  Re- 
corder, the  town-clerk,  the  town  anything ; 
in  fact,  to  find  a  salary  for  any  office  they 
might  choose  to  create,  and  next  todefray  the 
expences  which  were  likely  to  be  incurred, 
and  which  must  be  incurred,  in  carrying 
this  Act  into  effect,  and  then  to  apply 
the  surplus  revenue  for  the  benefit  of  the 
town.  But  there  would  be  no  surplus 
revenue,  it  was^.c||^rj(^cau8e  tJi^ro  would 
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be  no  revenue,  and  so  Belfast  must  be 
taxed  in  order  to  support  a  Corporation. 
And  yet  their  Lordships  were  told,  that  if 
they  did  not  give  Ireland  Corporations, 
they  would  insult  her.  He  was  aware, 
that  in  one  part  of  the  world  it  was  con- 
sidered an  insult  to  ask  a  gentleman  to  pay 
a  debt;  but  he  had  yet  to  learn,  that  to 
excuse  a  number  of  persons  from  paying  a 
tax  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  insult. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  city  of  London- 
derry, the  whole  of  the  property  of  the  Corpo- 
ration was  mortgaged  to  the  creditors  of  the 
Corporation.  He  did  not  think  that  this 
new  scheme  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Londonderry,  and  he  rather 
thought  that  they  had  petitioned  against 
the  Corporation  with  which  noble  Lords 
opposite  wished  to  endow  them.  He 
would  next  refer  to  the  case  of  a  Corpora- 
tion which  had  some  property  to  ad- 
minister. That  Corporation  was  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  city  of  Cork,  and  as  it  ap- 
peared that  it  had  very  large  property, 
he  had  made  a  memorandum  of  it  which 
was  worth  noticing.  The  Corporation  of 
Cork  had  property  to  the  amount  of 
6,237/.  a  year;  but  in  looking  at  the  pro- 
perty of  a  Corporation,  it  was  very  material 
to  consider  from  what  source  their  revenues 
were  derived.  Now  of  this  6,237/.,  no 
less  than  4,976/.  were  derived  from  tolls, 
from  which  the  freemen  of  Cork  were 
exempt,  and  this  would  leave  about  1,260/. 
applicable  to  corporate  purposes.  But  it 
so  happened  that  the  Corporation  of  Cork 
was  blessed  with  a  debt,  not  very  large 
indeed,  but  somehow  or*other  the  debts  of 
a  Corporation  were  apt  to  increase  instead 
of  diminish.  Thisdebt  amounted  to  7 ,247/. , 
bearing  an  annual  interest  of  362/.  There 
remained  then  for  corporate  purposes  about 
900/.,  and  after  all  the  necessary  expenses 
had  been  defrayed,  there  Would  remain 
the  mighty  annual  sum  of  103/.  to  pay  the 
Mayor,  the  Recorder,  and  the  town-clerk. 
The  Commissioners  had  stated,  that  this 
branch  of  the  corporate  revenues  was 
falling  off,  and  was  extremely  uncertain 
and  precarious,  and  yet  this  was  just  the 
time  when  they  were  going  to  create  a  new 
charge  on  a  decreasing  revenue.  The 
Commissioners  classified  these  as  gateage 
tolls,  as  market  tolls,  and  as  out  tolls, 
which  were  not  collected  without  extor- 
tion, violence,  and  oppression,  and  paid 
by  ignorant  and  poor  persons;  and  yet 
their  Lordships  were  called  the  enemies  of 
Ireland  because  they  did  not  think  it  right 
lo  ««labKih  or  svppoit  Corporotions  which 


drew  their  revenues  from  such  sources  as 
these.  In  the  town  of  Galway  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  Corporation  was  derived 
from  tolls,  and  if  the  Bill  were  to  pass,  he 
did  not  know  how  the  Corporation  would 
manage,  because  its  property  was  in  Chan- 
cery, and  at  any  rate  he  very  much 
questioned  whether  it  were  likely  to  get 
possession  of  its  income  at  any  very  early 
period.  He  was  therefore,  taking  all  that 
he  had  shown  to  be  the  case  into  con- 
sideration, entitled  to  £isk,  whether  they 
thought  that  tolls  were  a  safe  and  avail- 
able property,  and  whether  they  might  not, 
in  fact,  be  said  to  be  dead  and  gone,  con- 
demned as  they  were  by  the  Bill  of  the 
Government,  condemned  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  condemned  by  the  Bill  which 
had  passed  their  Lordships'  House ;  and 
they  might  depend  upon  it,  that  whether 
this  Bill  passed  or  not,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  collect  tolls.  They  must  per 
force  abandon  the  collection  of  tolls,  be- 
cause they  could  not  get  anybody  to  pay 
them.  There  was  yet  another  case  to 
which  he  would  call  their  Lordships'  atten- 
tion, that  of  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of 
Dublin.  Now,  any  person  who  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  case  would  be  naturally  inclined  to 
compare  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  with  the  Corporation  of  London. 
As  yet  the  English  Municipal  Corporation 
Commissioners  had  not  favoured  their 
Lordships  with  a  Report  of  the  state  of 
the  Corporation  of  London  ;  but  he  must 
say,  that  he  had  not  heard  that  there 
was  anything  so  monstrous  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Corporation  of  London  as  to 
require  any  very  sweeping  or  extensive 
changes.  Alter  it  as  they  pleased,  thev 
would  still  leave  it  all  those  functions  which 
naturally  belonged  to  a  Corporation. 
They  would  leave  it  the  control  over  the 
lighting,  the  paving,  and  the  cleansing  of 
the  city,  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  the 
exclusive  management  of  the  police  and 
the  administration  of  justice,  together  with 
an  immense  property.  But  what  would 
be  the  condition  of  the  Corporation  of 
Dublin?  It  was  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  paving,  nothing  to  do  with  the 
lighting,  nothing  to  do  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  city ;  nor  would  it  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  management  of  the 
police  ;  for  by  the  Dublin  Police  Bill, 
which  was  passed  the  other  day,  the  Cor- 
poration of  Dublin  was  deprived  of  any 
share  which  it  formerly  had  in  con- 
IrolUog  and  organizing  tbt /police  of  tbf 
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city.  Now,  if  a  Corporation  were  to  be 
formed  which  was  not  at  liberty  to  exercise 
these  functions,  it  would  be  nothing  but  a 
mere  cAput  mortuum,  a  shadow  of  a  Cor- 
poration ;  its  bones  would  be  marrowless, 
It  would  have  no  speculation  in  its  eyes. 
Why,  gracious  Heaven!  what  was  the 
reason  for  establishing  these  Corporations  ? 
He  knew  very  well  what  his  noble  friends 
would  say — he  knew  they  would  say,  that 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  required 
that  in  all  these  matters  the  elective  prin- 
ciple should  be  carried  into  effect  in  mu- 
nicipal ofl&ces,  in  order  to  show  the  attach- 
ment they  had  to  public  liberty.  He 
really  thought  that  there  was  something 
like  a  fallacy  in  that  argument.  Did  not 
the  notion  of  an  elective  body  depend 
essentially  upon  some  duties  to  be  per- 
formed? Those  were  the  principles  on 
which  every  thing  of  that  nature  was  con- 
ducted in  England;  and  he  would  ask, 
whether  it  was  wise  or  prudent  that  Cor- 
porations in  Ireland  should  be  cribbed^ 
cabined,  and  confined,  and  lied  down  with 
nothing  to  do  ?  When  Ireland  was  under 
Poyning's  law,  all  the  forms  that  were  ob- 
served in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
were  maintained,  but  the  Parliament  had 
no  power  to  pass  a  single  Act  without 
the  consent  of  the  English  Privy  Council. 
Their  right  to  deliberate  was  rendered 
therefore  almost  valueless,  and  it  was 
therefore  no  wonder  that  they  asserted  the 
principle  for  which  he  was  contending,  that 
when  there  was  an  elective  body  they 
ought  to  have  something  to  do— a  maxim 
which  applied  not  only  to  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  but  to  every  municipal  and 
parochial  office.  Upon  these  grounds, 
without  entering  into  other  arguments 
which  might  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  irritation  which  existed  and  to  aggra- 
vate the  ill  feeling  which  unhappily  pre- 
vailed on  this  su^ect — without  touching 
upon  the  topic  of  the  danger  that  might 
arise  from  granting  Corporations  to  Ire- 
land, he  felt  justified  in  saying,  that  whilst 
he  was  prepared  to  act  in  conformity  with 
the  great  principle  of  equal  government, 
which  required  the  destruction  of  existing 
Corporations,  he  considered  it  highly  inex- 
pedient and  unjust  to  establish  Corporations 
which  would  have  no  duties  to  perform. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  declared,  that 
he  fully  entered  into  the  feelings  expressed 
bv  the  noble  Lord  who  had  spoken  pre- 
viously, and  was  equally  impressed  with 
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the  pro))riety  of  taking  every  care  in  putting 
an  end  to  a  system  which,  however  sound 
and  useful  heretofore,  was  yet  exclusive— 
to  avoid  establishing  another  which  might 
be  equally  objectionable  in  the  latter  point 
of  view.  A  transference  of  such  exclusive 
power  was  equally  as  bad  in  practice  as  its 
previous  existence.  It  had  been  abused, 
and  the  wisest  plan  was  to  abolish  it.  He 
would  ask  their  Lordships,  whether  it  were 
politic  to  extend  that  agitation  which  had 
already  inflicted  such  injuries  in  Ireland, 
and  had  afforded  to  one  individual  such 
facilities  of  exercising  his  talents,  for  the 
disturbance  of  the  social  relations  of  the 
two  countries  ?  That  individual  had  said, 
that  as  the  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  Cor* 
porations  of  England  was  intended  to  ex- 
tend the  efiPects  of  agitation  begun  by  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and  was  introduced 
as  the  precursor  of  similar  changes  in  Ire* 
land,  if  they  now  refused  to  follow  it  up  by 
the  Bill  before  them,  they  ought  to  follow 
it  up  by  an  abolition  of  the  measure  of 
1829.  He  heartily  hoped  that  the  effect 
of  their  Lordships'  deliberations  that  even- 
ing would  be  to  correct,  as  far  as  lay  in 
their  power,  the  baneful  legislative  influence 
that  had  been  thus  admitted  to  interfere 
in  the  direction  of  the  national  councils, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  not  forget  the 
argumentative  necessity  which  that  indivi- 
dual had  impressed  on  them.  He  thought 
that  if  they  looked  around  calmly  and 
steadily,  not  only  out  of  the  House  but 
within  it,  they  would  find  a  sufficiency  of 
indications  to  convince  them  that,  in  re-* 
fusing  to  sanction  the  continuance  of 
arrangements  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose 
of  maturing  the  views  of  revolutionary 
agitation,  they  were  discharging  a  great 
duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  whose  in- 
fluence was  real  and  decisive  through  the 
country,  and  whose  approbation  was  cre- 
ditable and  desirable.  He  would  only  ask 
them  to  look  to  the  public  expression  of 
opinion  in  their  favour,  and  to  proceed  in 
their  course  of  prudent  legislation,  un- 
daunted by  the  clamours  of  individuals. 
He  should  not  trouble  their  Lordships 
with  any  further  observations,  and  should 
merely  state  his  intention  of  voting  for  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord. 

Earl  Orey :  I  can  assure  your  Lord- 
ships that  it  is  with  great  reluctance  I  rise 
to  address  you.  In  doing  so,  let  me  first 
disclaim  being  actuated  by  any  personal 
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or  party  motives.  In  political  conteotion  sures  proposed  by  this  side  of  the  House, 
it  has  been  too  much  my  lot  to  be  engaged  i  and  of  the  measure  carried  by  the  other 
throughout  life ;  but  1  trust  I  have  done  ^  sjde  of  the  House.  I  dissent  from  the 
with  it  for  ever.  The  only  feeling  which  '  statement  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
actuates  me  on  the  present  occasion  is, '  that  the  Bill  sent  by  this  House  to  the 
that  standing  aloof  as  I  do  from  all  party  j  House  of  Commons  was  merely  an  altenu 
passion  and  bias,  I  am  desirous  for  a  short  >  tion  of  the  Bill  which  had  been  sent  by 
time  to  trespass  on  your  Lordships'  atten-  the  House  of  Commons  to  us.  The  nobie 
tion,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  suggest  |  and  learned  Lord  asserted  that  the  Bill, 
something  that  may  allay  the  heats  and  ;  as  sent  up  by  the  other  House  of  Parlia. 
animosities  which  on  this  and  on  other    ment,  involved  three  principles ; — the  first. 


occasions  have  been  but  too  prevalent.  I 
repeat,  my  Lords,  that  it  is  in  the  true 
and  sincere  spirit  of  peace  and  conciliation 
that  I  now  rise  to  address  you.  I  ask 
your  Lordships  if  you  think  that  the 
course  you  are  pursuing  is  likely  to  lead 
to  that  end  at  which  I  am  persuaded  you 
all  of  you  aim — the  pacification  of  Ireland, 
and  the  general  establishment  of  peace 
and  tranquillity  in  the  empire  ?  Into  the 
details  of  the  Bill  which  was  originally 
sent  to  us  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
uhich  was  returnel  by  us  to  that  House, 
I  will  not  say  amended,  but  totally  changed, 
or  into  the  alterations  wh  ch  have  since 
been  made  in  that  chauc^ed  Bill  by  the 
Other  House,  it  is  not  my  intention  now  to 
enter.  These  are  matters  which  may  with 
more  propriety  be  considered  at  a  future 
period,  if  thf  measure  shall  proceed.  I 
agree  with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
that  there  are  at  present  two  points  for 
our  consideration,  although  I  hhall  de- 
scribe those  points  in  terms  somewhat 
different  from  those  used  by  the  noble  and 
learu'-il  Lord.  The  first  point  is  to  con- 
sider the  obj(  ct  and  tendency  of  the  me». 
sure  liefi»re  us.  The  next  and  the  more 
immediate  and  urgent  |)oint  is,  to  consider 
the  measure  with  reference  to  the  feeling 
which  unhappily  has  l)een  excited  on  the 
subject  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
As  to  the  object  and  tendency  of  the  mea- 
sure which  ought  to  be  adopted,  I  feel  that 
I  cannot  be  contradicted  when  I  state, 
that  the  existence  of  abuses  in  the  Corpo- 
rations of  Ireland  being  acknowledged  by 
all  parties,  it  is  proper  that  we  should 
consider  which  are  the  best  means  of  ap- 
plying a  remedy  to  those  abuses.  All 
agree  in  that.  The  difference  between  us 
is  this — whether  we  shall  proceed  by  alter- 
ing the  constitution  of  those  Corporations  j 
or  whether,  that  being  deemed  hopeless, 
we  should  entirely  alxtlish  them.^  And 
here  I  must  dissent  from  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord's  description  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  measures— of  the  mea- 


the  abolition  of  the  existing  Corporations 
of  Ireland— the  second,  the  substitution  of 
other  Corporations — the  last,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  To  two  of  those  prin- 
ciples the  noble  and  learned  Lord  asserted 
that  your  Lordships  agreed,  and  that  you 
rejected  only  the  second.  Now  I  put  it 
to  your  Lordships  whether,  in  rejecting 
that  second  principle,  you  did  not  reject 
the  whole  essential  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure. The  state  of  the  hct  is  this:— 
Abuses  are  universally  acknowledged  to 
exist  in  the  Corporations  of  Ireland,  which 
you  find  it  necessary  to  correct,  and  in 
order  to  correct  them  your  Lordships  pro- 
pose to  take  from  the  pe<»ple  of  Irelana  all 
corporate  institutions  whatever,  instead  of 
reforming  those  institutions,  so  as  to  leave 
the  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
local  rights  and  privileges  as  are  enjoyed 
by  their  fellow-subjects  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Is  not  this  an  essential  differ- 
ence from  the  principle  of  the  Bill  as  sent 
up  to  your  Lordships  by  the  other  House 
of  Parliament?  It  may  be  exceedingly 
proper  to  abolish,  not  entirely  but  Jn  part, 
certain  of  those  Corporations ;  but  to  de- 
stroy all  corporate  rights  and  institutions 
throughout  the  country  would  surely  be 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  policy  and  of 
justice.  The  principle  of  the  measure  sent 
to  us  by  the  House  of  Commons  was,  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  entitled  to  have 
the  same  privileges  conferred  upon  them 
as  had  been  conferred  on  the  people  of 
England  and  Scotland  by  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Bill.  It  is  most  extraordinary 
that  when  a  proposition  is  made  to  correct 
abuses  in  ancient  institutions,  that  propo- 
sition should  be  met  by  noble  Lords  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  with  a  propo- 
sition to  extirpate  them.  Consistently  with 
the  political  doctrines  which  had  been 
usually  maintained  by  those  noble  Lords, 
they  are  the  very  last  persons  from  whom 
I  should  have  expected  such  a  suggestion. 
I  am  far,  however,  from  wishing  to  cast 
any  injurious  imputation  upon  anybody. 
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It  18  undoubtedly  true  that  principles  can- 
not change  \  but  it  is  also  true^  as  has 
been  said  this  evening  by  a  noble  Lord, 
that  the  application  of  principles  may  vary 
according  to  circumstances^  and  that  under 
some  circumstances  it  may  be  considered 
fit  and  expedient  to  pursue  a  certain  line 
of  conduct,  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances^ would  be  neither  fit  nor  expe- 
dient. That  is  the  ground  on  which  I  am 
desirous  of  understanding  the  noble  Lords 
opposite  as  resting  their  hostility  to  the 

original  measure     '         " 

measure,  which  have  already  been  so  ably 
explained  by  my  noble  Friend,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  enter.  I  have  neither  the 
power  nor  the  inclination  to  do  that.  But 
this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  heard  it 
asserted  that  Corporations  in  Ireland  must 
in  any  shape  be  an  evil.  This  is  the  first 
time  [  have  heard  it  asserted  that  because 
they  have  few  functions  to  discharge,  they 
must  therefore  be  dangerous.  Hitherto 
your  Lordships  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  corporate  dignity  as  valuable ) 
and  I  could  not  have  imagined  that  you 
would  have  been  induced  to  deprive  the 
people  of  Ireland'of  them  by  one  sweeping 
act  of  legislation.  It  is  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary, also,  that  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Lord  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this,  "  reject  this  Bill  in  order  that  those 
Corporations  which  have  nothing  to  do, 
and  which  I  therefore  maintain  are  a  nui- 
sance, and  an  evil  may  be  continued  for 
at  least  another  year."  See,  my  I-K)rds,  the 
situation  in  which  Ireland  at  present  stands. 
That  there  were  rights  and  privileges  due 
to  the  people  of  Ireland — rights  and  privi- 
leges  established  by  Catholic  emancipation, 
I  have  not  heard  any  one  deny.  That 
those  rights  and  privileges  would  be  con- 
ferred by  a  great  majority  of  your  Lord- 
ships, but  for  the  existence  of  particular 
circumstances  is  equally  evident.  The 
question  is,  however,  whether,  or  not,  not- 
withstanding those  circumstances,  it  is 
sound  policy  to  deny  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  that  equality  of  rights  which 
all  acknowledge  to  be  their  due?  The 
people  of  Ireland  feel  it  to  be  their  due — 
they  claim  it  as  their  due — they  assert  it, 
and  justly,  to  be  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  state  of  freedom  in  which  they  were 

S laced  by  Catholic  emancipation.  Your 
lordships  acknowledge  this  equality  of 
rights  to  be  the  due  of  the  people  of 
Ireland — but  you  withheld  it  on  the  ground 
of  particular  circumstances.  It  was  ad- 
mitted by  a  noble  Friend  of  mine,  who 
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addressed  your  Lordships /or  the  first  time 
this  evening^,  and  in  a  manner  which  must 
induce  every  one  to  wish  that  he  may  do 
so  frequently,  that  the  people  of  Ireland, 
if  they  were  in  another  condiiion,  might 
justly  claim  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  ihe  people  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  that  ihe  lime  might  arrive 
when  those  lights  and  priviieires  might 
probably  be  conferred  upon  them.  My 
Lords,  I  freely  admit,  and  I  deeply  lament 
tneir  nustiiuy  lo  uie  ,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ihal'the  people  of  Ireland  are  at 

.!["!?«1^.IJ^^™  5  }^\  !  the  present  moment,  divided  and  distracted. 
No  body  feels  and  laments  that  fact  more 
than  1  do.  '  But  I  ask  your  Lordships, 
whether  the  course  which  you  are  pursuing 
is  likely  to  remedy  a  stale  of  things,  the 
existence  of  which  we  ail  deplore?  I  am 
sure  I  deeply  deplore  it.  Now,  my  Lords,  I 
will  go  further.  I  will  admit,  that  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  Ireland,  the 
apprehensions  urged  by  the  noble  Lords 
opposite,  as  their  reasons  for  not  agreeing 
to  the  measure  proposed  by  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  are  not  wholly  un- 
deserving of  attention.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  deny,  that  after  k)ng  excitement,  long 
agitation,  long  contention,  if  these  rights 
are  suddenly  given  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
they  might  in  the  first  instance  be  exercised 
indiscreetly.  But,  my  Lords,  while  I  all5w 
there  may  be  some  ground  for  this  appre- 
hension, 1  contend  that  it  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated  by  the  noble  Lords  opposite. 
And  what  we  have  to  consider  is,  what 
must  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing 
the  people  of  Ireland  from  the  state  of  dis- 
content in  which  they  now  are — what  must 
be  done  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing 
law  and  order  in  Ireland,  and  of  making 
the  people  of  that  country  fit  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  which  are  tlieirdue? 
Now,  my  Lords,  I  again  ask  you,  is  that 
an  object  which  is  likely  to  be  obtained  by 
the  course  which  you  are  pursuing  ?  You 
find  the  people  of  Ireland  discontented  and 
agitated  ;  ^ou  are  called  upon  by  them  to 
reform  their  Corporations;  but  you  will  not 
do  so,  for  fear  of  consequences;  and  by 
your  refusal,  you  continue  the  discontent 
and  agitation  which  you  wish  to  see  ter- 
minated. You  admit,  that,  but  for  that  tem- 
porary obstacle,  you  would  adopt  the  course 
recommended  to  you  by  the  other  House. 
Nay,if  it  werenotfor  those  circumstances,  it 
would  be  a  mockery  and  insult  to  withhold 
from  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  which 
Catholic  emancipation  taught  them  to  ex- 
pect.    But,  niy  Lord^pi^^^^ijl  be  the 
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result  of  allowing  the  continuance  of  the 
existing  agitation  and  discontent?  We 
have  been  told  also  that  the  aversion  to  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  nearly  general  throughout  this 
country.  I  deny  it.  I  believe  that  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  I  know  that  there  are 
many  persons,  not  only  among  those  who 
in  general  concur  in  political  opinion  with 
his  Majesty's  present  Government,  but 
among  those  who  differ  from  them,  who 
feel  very  sensibly  the  deprivation  of  right 
to  which  the  people  of  Ireland  are  at  pre- 
sent subjected.  I  have  had  the  names 
mentioned  to  me  of  persons  of  influence 
connected  with  what  is  called  the  "  Con- 
servative interest,"  who  have  put  them« 
selves  forward  in  requisitions  for  public 
meetings,  to  petition  Parliament  to  pass 
this  Bill.  The  people  of  Ireland  are  a 
generous,  a  brave,  and  a  highly  exciteable 
people.  My  Lords,  1  will  not  speak  of 
individuals.  It  has  been  too  much  the 
practice,  of  late,  to  do  so  in  this  House. 
But  this  I  will  say,  that  if  there  are  any 
persons  whose  objects  are  hostile  to  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  I  do  not 
know  how  your  Lordships  could  better 
consult  the  views  of  such  persons,  than  by 
giving  them  the  means  of  appealing  to  the 
sensibility  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  of 
persuading  them,  that  they  are  not  treated 
with  equal  justice.  And  here,  my  Lords, 
I  beg  leave  to  guard  myself  against  being 
supposed  to  join  in  the  common-place 
declamation  on  this  subject — that  until  the 
present  moment  justice  was  never  done  to 
Ireland.  In  answer  to  that  declaration,  I 
refer  those  who  will  exercise  their  reason, 
to  the  cotirse,  which,  for  the  last  ten  years 
Parliament  has  pursued — I  will  not  say  of 
concession,  for  I  dislike  the  word,  but  of 
originating  discussions,  and  passing  laws, 
the  object  of  which  has  been,  to  give  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  the  rights,  of  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  deprived,  and  which 
they  claimed  on  the  ground  of  justice.  To 
me,  therefore,  it  appears  to  be  most  unjust 
to  say  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  justice 
is  done  to  Ireland.  I  am  quite  sure,  that 
my  noble  Friends  in  his  Majesty's  Govern-  j 
ment  disclaim  any  participation  in  such  a 
sentiment.  I  am  quite  sure,  they  will  not 
deny,  that  while  I  had  the  honour  to  be  at 
the  head  of  that  Government,  a  constant 
anxiety  existed  to  adopt  such  measures,  as 
might  do  that  very  justice  to  Ireland  which 
it  is  now  said  was  never  contemplated  till , 


this  moment.  I  say,  my  Lords,  that  if  it 
be  the  agitated  state  of  Ireland  which 
deters  you  from  doing,  what  you  would 
otherwise  do,  if  you  wish  that  agitation  to 
cease,  if  you  wish  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
become  fit  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
rights,  pass  this  Bill.  To  refuse  to  do  so, 
will  be  to  lead  to  fresh  agitation,  to  fresh 
excitement,  to  render  the  people  of  Ireland 
ten  times  more  unfit  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  rights,  and  to  render  the  evil  which 
is  now  comparatively  slight  and  temporary 
incurable  and  interminable:  until  at  last, 
you  will  find,  that  that  which  you  are  now 
called  upon  to  do  as  an  act  of  justice,  you 
must  do  as  an  act  of  necessity,  when  it 
will  entirely  fail  in  producing  that  salutary 
eftect,  which  at  the  present  moment  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  it.  I  am  well 
aware,  my  Lords,  that  in  all  I  have  said 
upon  this  subject,  I  have  been  anticipated 
by  others,  and  that  much  more  might 
easily  be  added ;  but  I  will  not  trespass  on 
your  Lordships'  time,  especially  as  I  am 
anxious  to  proceed  to  that  other  and  most 
important  consideration — namely,  what 
course  it  is  advisable  for  your  Lordships  to 
pursue  with  respect  to  this  Bill.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  and  the  noble  Barl  oppo- 
site have  expressed  their  hopes,  that  your 
Lordships  will  firmly  adhere  to  your  former 
determination  on  the  subject.  Another 
noble  Lord  has  said,  that  this  House  should 
yield  nothing  to  threats  or  intimidation. 
In  that  sentiment  I  completely  concur.  If 
I  thought  any  attempt  were  maJcing  by 
threats  to  induce  your  Lordships  to 
consent  to  any  improper  concession,  I 
should  be  the  first  man  to  opposo  it. 
I  am  anxious  to  maintaiQ  the  honour  of 
this  House ;  I  am  anxious  to  maintain  the 
just  influence  of  this  House ;  but  I  know 
that  that  honour  and  that  influence  can  be 
maintained  only  by  the  general  respect  of 
the  people,  and  by  their  conviction  that  wo 
are  exercising  our  high  privileges  for  their 
benefit,  not  for  our  own.  But  any  attack  on 
your  Lordships'  House,  any  denial  of  your 
Lordships'  legal  authority,  I  should  be  one 
of  the  first  to  meet.  On  that  point  I  ad- 
here to  the  sentiment  which  1  formerly 
expressed,  and  which  has  been  frequently  . 
quoted,  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  cen- 
sure and  sometimes  for  that  of  approbation 
— I  feel  bound  to  support  the  order  to 
which  I  belong  against  any  unjust  attack 
which  may  be  made  upon  it.  1  feel  bound 
to  resist  any  attempt,  hy  undue  means, 
to  make  us  do  that   of  which  we   disap- 
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prove.     If>  for  instance,   under  the  name 
of  a  reform   of  this  House,  a  proposition 
were  to  be  made  which  would  be  in  its 
Gonsequences  not  reform  but  destruction  to 
this  House  and  to  the  Monarchy,  and  if  all 
experience  be  not  false  to  the  freedom  of 
the  people,  I  should  be  found  in  the  ranks 
of  its  most  determined  opponents.     But  is 
there  any  such  danger  in  the  present  case  ? 
I  am  sure  that  if  your  Lordships  will  re- 
fleet  a  moment  you  will  acknowledge  that 
there  is  not.     The  Bill  which  was  sent  up 
to  you  from  the  House  of  Commons  your 
Lordships  entirely  changed.     You  altered 
its  preamble,  you  altered  its  principle ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  gloss  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  you  tdtered  nine- tenths  of 
its  enactments.    My  Lords,  such  a  proceed, 
ing  as  this  I  can  never  understand  but  as  a 
totel  rejection  of  the  measure,  and  a  substi- 
tution of  another  measure  entirely  different 
in  principle  and  character.      This  is  not 
exactly  the  way  to  conciliate.     Nor  did  you 
alone  send  the  Bill  back  to  the  House  of 
Commons  entirely  chanced.    You  changed 
it  by  the  introduction  of  a  principle  which, 
after  several  discussions  and  divisions,  the 
House  of  Commons  had  rejected.     Now, 
my  Lords,  when  you  say,  that  the  feelings 
of  this  House  ought  to  be  respected,  you 
should  at  the  same  time  respect  the  feelings 
of  the  other  House.     How  did  the  House 
of  Commons  act  ?     They  received  this  al- 
tered Bill  in  a  manner  and  a  spirit — I  do 
not  speak  of  the  violent  conduct  of  indivi- 
duals, which  I  condemn — but  the  House 
at  large  received  this  altered  Bill  in  a  man- 
ner and  a  spirit  which  I  must  characterise  as 
that  of  moderation.     They  did  not  imme- 
diately reject  your  alterations.    They  pro- 
ceeded calmly  to  consider   them,   for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far,  consist- 
ently with  their  own  views  of  right  and 
justice,  they  could  modify  the  Bill  so  as  to 
meet  your  wishes.     My  Lords,  the  altera- 
tions then  made  by  the  House  of  Commons 
have  not  been  fairly,  have  not  been  gene- 
rously represented  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord.     It  must  be  evident  to  every  impar- 
tial man,  that  those  alterations  indicate  the 
desire  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament  to 
go  as  far  as  they  could  to  meet  your  Lord- 
ships' objections ;  and  you,  my  Lords,  are 
called  upon  to  meet  them  in  the  same  spi- 
rit.    For  what  did  the  House  of  Commons 
do?     Out  of  the  fifty  Corporations  com- 
prehended in   the  original  Bill   they  re- 
tained only  twelve,  and  those  of  the  most 
populous,  wealthy,  and  commercially  im- 
portant places  in  Ireland;  To  twenty  others 


they  applied  the  compulsory  enactments  of 
9th  George  4th.     To  this  the  noble    and 
learned  Lord  objected,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  free  before.     But  that  was  not 
the  case.     The  objection  was  to  the  placing 
of  the  whole  of  the  property-of  the  Corpo- 
rations in  the  hands  of  Commissioners  of 
the  Crown,  instead  of  allowing  that  pro- 
perty to  be  administered  by  Commissioners 
of  their  own  choosing.    This,  however,  the 
noble  and  learned  I^ord  said  was  a  hard- 
ship, for  that  .they  had  an  option  in  the 
original  Bill.     That  I  deny.    They  had  no 
option.    For  although  they  might  apply  for 
Commissioners  to  manage  their  property, 
under  the  Act  of  the  9th  Geo.  4th,  still 
that  property  was  not  to  be  taken  from  the 
management  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Crown,  if  the  Crown  withheld  its  appro- 
bation.    It  was  a  great  amendment,  there- 
fore, in  the  Bill  to  correct  the  violence  and 
injustice  of  taking  from  all  the  corporate 
towns  the  management  of  their  property,  and 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  Crown  Commis- 
sioners.    The  question  for  your  determi- 
nation is,  whether  you  will  consent,  with 
reference  to  twelve  of  the  most  important 
places  in  Ireland,  to  act  upon  the  principle 
on  which  you  have  acted  universally  with 
reference  to    England  and    Scotland,    or 
whether  you  will  make  an  invidious  dis. 
tinction,  by  which  the  people  of  Ireland 
will  find  themselves  excluded  from  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  to  which  they  were 
justly  entitled.     My  Lords,  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised  at  the  strong  feeling  which  the 
course  you  have  taken  has  excited.     I  do 
most  seriously  hope  that  you  will  re-con- 
sider   your  determination,  and  that  you 
will  look  carefully  at  the  measure  in  a  sin- 
cere spirit  of  conciliation,  and  with  a  desire 
to  see  if  it  be  not  possible  to  come  to  some 
agreement  with  the  other  House  upon  the 
subject.     The  details  of  the  measure  may 
admit  of  alteration ;  but  what  I  especially 
entreat  you  to  examine  is,  the  practicability 
of  leaving  the  enjoyment  of  corporate  rights 
open  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  instead  of 
increasing  discontent  by    refusing    them. 
Whatever  concessions  your  Lordships  may 
think  fit  to  make,  I   hope  the    House  of 
Commons  will  be   prepared  to  receive   in 
the  same  spirit  of  moderation  which  they 
have    already  manifested,    in    order   that 
this  unhappy   question   may  at  length  be 
brought  to  a    happy  termination.     Recol- 
lect, my  Lords,  that  if  you  have  thought 
it    offensive    to    you    that    a   proposition 
should   be   made    to    you  which  you  had 
already  rejected,  the  Hpuse  of  X^oromons 
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must  have  felt  it  offensive  to  them  to 
have  a  pFoposition  made  to  them  \Krhich 
they  had  already  rejected.  When  a  differ- 
ence arises  hetween  two  co-ordinate  branches 
of  the  Legislature^  how  is  it  possible  that 
such  a  difference  can  ever  be  reconciled, 
if  each  sternly  and  solemnly  declares  its 
determination  not  to  yield  anything  to 
the  other?  Under  such  circumstances 
what  course  can  be  adopted  but  a  middle 
course,  each  party  giving  something  and 
receiving  something  ?  The  House  of  Com- 
mons have  set  your  Lordships  an  example. 
They  have  given  up  much.  They  have  en- 
deavoured to  remove  your  Lordships'  ob- 
jections. They  now  call  upon  your  Lord- 
ships to  consider  the  Bill  in  its  modified 
form.  I  hope  you  will  consider  it,  and 
that  you  will  try  whether  it  may  not  be 
made  acceptable  to  both  Houses.  You 
fear  agitation  in  Ireland,  as  the  consequence 
of  granting  these  rights  to  the  Catholics. 
You  fear  the  creation  of  what  have  been 
called,  how  wisely  I  will  not  say,  **  nor- 
mal schools  of  agitation."  I  repeat,  that 
I  consider  your  apprehensions  to  be  ex- 
aggerated. What  IS  the  real  state  of  the 
case?  What  means  or  what  opportunity 
will  there  be  of  mischief?  The  attention 
of  the  individuals  on  whom  rights  will  be 
conferred  by  the  measure  will  be  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  confined  to  local  matters. 
In  my  opinion  the  effect  will  be  rather  to 
direct  active  minds  from  evil  to  beneficial 
pursuits.  That  I  believe  will  be  its  effect, 
and  at  least  I  am  convinced,  that  there  is 
no  reasonable  ground  for  expecting  such 
an  increase  to  agitation  in  Ireland,  as 
should  induce  your  Lordships  to  reject  the 
measure.  But  if  you  do  reject  it,  does  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  or  does  the  noble 
Earl,  or  does  any  other  of  your  Lordships 
imagine  that  the  interval  between  the  pre- 
sent and  the  next  Session  of  Parliament 
will  not  be  filled  with  disaffected  meetings, 
with  inflammatory  speeches,  and  with  all 
the  other  apparatus  of  agitation,  to  a  de- 
gree tenfold  greater  than  we  have  hitherto 
witnessed?  My  Lords,  I  have  already 
said,  that  I  wish  this  question  to  be  taken 
up  in  a  spirit  of  peace  and  conciliation  ;  in 
that  snirit  I  am  myself  desirous  of  taking  it 
up.  1  have  not  been  unwilling  to  consider 
how  far  the  Bill  might  be  advantageously 
modified.  There  is  one  suggestion  which 
I  will  venture  to  offer  to  your  Lordships, 
for  which  suggestion  I  alone  am  responsi- 
ble, not  having  communicated  to  my 
noble  Friend  my  intention  of  making  it, 
and  not  having  any  reason^  except  the  con- 


viction of  its  expediency,  to  believe  that 
it  will  be  acceptable  to  either  side  of  your 
Lordships'  House.  In  the  Bill,  as  it  last 
left  your  Lordships'  House,  and  as  it  now 
stands,  there  is  a  clause  regulating  the 
voting  for  auditors  and  assessors.  Now, 
in  another  Bill,  ordered  to  be  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  the  Attorney  General,  and  Mr. 
Vernon  Smith,  a  Bill  for  regulating  cha- 
ritable trusts,  there  is  a  clause  pro?iding 
that  every  person  entitled  to  vote  shaU 
vote  for  only  half  the  number  of  trustees. 
I  wish  your  Lordships  would  consider  if 
it  mi^ht  not  be  practicable  to  add  clauses 
to  this  Bill  of  a  similar  character,  but  bear, 
ing  on  the  election  of  town  councillors, 
which  would  in  a  great  degree  remove  the 
objections  to  the  measure  which  some  of 
your  Lordships  entertain.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  every  voter  was  restricted  to 
voting  for  only  hdf  the  number  of  town- 
councillors.  The  consequence  would 
be,  that  there  could  be  no  exclusive 
party  established,  but  that  a  minority  in 
any  Corporation,  of  whatever  persuasion 
they  might  be,  could  retain  their  due  share 
of  influence.  My  Lords,  I  believe  it  is  an 
overstatement  to  say,  that  even  if  the  Bill 
were  carried  in  its  present  shape  its  effects 
would  be  exclusive,  because  it  would  be 
only  a  transfer  of  authority  from  one 
party  to  another.  Many  of  the  Corpora- 
tions in  Ireland  are  divided  into  wards,  and 
in  many  of  those  wards  the  Protestants 
would  have  the  preponderance,  I  am  told, 
that  even  in  Waterford,  where  the  Ca- 
tholics are  most  numerous,  the  elections 
would  not  be  of  that  exclusive  character 
apprehended.  But  even  if  that  were  the 
case,  the  proposition  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  throw  out  would  remedy  the  eviL 
It  is  obvious,  that  if  a  voter  were  restricted 
to  vote  for  only  half  the  toini<kx>unci]lors, 
unless  the  majority  of  one  opinion  could  be 
swelled  to  two  to  one,  no  principle  of  ex- 
clusion could  be  established.  What  I  pro- 
pose, however,  is,  that^the  voter  should  be 
restricted  to  vote  for  flve-eights  of  the 
town- councillors.  My  Lords,  I  throw  out 
this  proposition  in  the  crude  and  ill-di- 
gested form  it  suggests  itself  to  me  \  and, 
if  it  meets  with  your  concurrence,  I  shall 
suggest  that  the  further  consideration  of 
the  subject  shall  be  adjourned  to  a  conve- 
nient but  early  day,  when  clauses  can  be 
introduced  into  the  Bill  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  I  shall,  however,  certainly  (until  I 
know  how  far  it  may  be  thought  proper 
to  come  to  an  agreement  of  this  sort,  in 
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the  way  of  concession)  pause  before  I  take 
upon  myself  any  motion  of  this  sort.  And 
here  I  should  certainly  refrain  from  longer 
troubling  your  Lordships,  but  that  there  is 
one  other  point  to  which  I  would  beg  your 
particular  attention.  It  was  stated  by  a 
hobk  Lord  opposite,  in  presenting  a  peti- 
tion in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening — 
from  whom,  by  the  way,  I  gather  that  he 
has  not  voted  on  the  previous  questions  in 
connexion  with  this  measure^ that  noble 
Lord  ventured  an  opinion,  that  it  was  not 
a  satisfactory  proceeding,  and  that  it  was  a 
measure  to  which  he  was  adverse,  to  take 
from  the  people  of  Ireland  all  Corporations, 
and  then  he  expressed  a  hope  that  in 
another  Session  some  measure  which  should 
have  the  effect  of  conciliating  all  parties 
might  be  passed.  Now,  my  Lords,  let  me 
hes  of  you  to  consider,  whether,  if  you  see 
before  you  the  possibility ;  and,  still  more, 
if  you  see  the  necessity  of  being  obliged,  at 
some  future  period,  to  pass  some  such 
measure  as  this,  it  is  wise  or  expedient  to 
defer  doing  so  even  for  another  Session  ? 
Wait  for  another  Session,  my  Lords,  and 
what  shall  we  gain  in  the  interval.  Have 
we,  my  Lords,  no  experience  as  to  what 
may  be  the  result  of  putting  off  our  ded- 
idon  where  we  see  an  eventual  necessity  for 
concession  ?  How  was  it  with  respect  to 
the  Catholic  question  ?  Was  not  that  mea- 
sure resisted  by  your  Lordships  for  years, 
and  were  you  not  in  the  end  compeUed — 
most  unwillingly  compelled  —  in  conse- 
quence of  a  pressure,  that  you  could  not 
expose,  to  grant  a  much  larger  measure  of 
reUef  than  was  at  first  called  for?  But, 
my  Lords,  there  is  a  still  more  recent  case, 
from  which  we  ought,  if  we  are  wise,  to 
gather  experience — need  I  say  I  allude  to 
the  Irish  Church  question  ?  Consider 
what  has  been  the  consequence  of  your 
rejection  of  the  measure  proposed  to 
you  on  this  subject  in  the  year  1834. 
Acting  upon  the  advice  of  those  who 
now  call  upon  you  to  resist  the  pro- 
posals of  the  House  of  Commons,  you 
refused  to  adopt  the  Tithe  Bill  proposed 
to  you  in  that  year ;  in  the  next  year  you 
found  that  those  very  persons  who  so  ad- 
vised you,  were  compiled,  most  reluctantly 
but  irresistibly  compelled,  to  propose  to 
Parliament  a  measure  far  more  extensive, 
in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
contended  for,  than  that  of  the  previous 
session.  But  that  was  not  aU.  No,  my 
Lords;  by  a  large  majority  of  the  other 
House,  even  to  that  extended  measure  a 
condition  was  annexed — I  may  say  a  new 
VOL.  XXXIV.  iSS^} 


principle  was  introduced,  from  which  jour 
LordfJiips  felt  bound  to  withhold  your 
assent,  and  to  which  you  still  object.  To 
that  principle,  upon  the  policy  or  expedi« 
ency  of  which  1  shall  at  present  ofier  no 
comment,  my  feelings  and  opinions  respect- 
ing  it  are  well  known— to  that  principle 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  continues 
to  pertinaciously  adhere,  and  while  you 
continue  to  object  to  it,  it  is  evident  no 
settlement  of  the  question  can  take  place. 
And  now,  my  Lords,  what  is  the  state  of 
Ireland  in  consequence  of  this  disagreement  P 
Look  to  the  situation  in  which  it  has  been 
placed  by  the  decision  of  your  Lordships. 
The  state  of  Ireland,  my  Lords,  is  this: 
the  law  is  either  openly  and  successfully 
resisted,  or  it  is  enforced  in  a  manner  which 
puts  to  rout  all  that  good  feeling  and  love 
of  order  in  which  the  best  Government  con- 
sists, and  in  which,  as  was  well  observed 
by  Mr.  Burke,  "the  cheapest  defence  of 
nations"  is  centered.  My  Lords,  let  us 
take  warning  by  these  results,  let  us  apply 
ourselves  to  concession  while  concession  not 
opposed  to  principle  is  open  to  us— let  us 
apply  ourselves  to  the  effecting  of  an  agree- 
ment, while  the  means  of  forming  it  with 
honour  and  credit  is  offered  to  our  accept- 
ance. It  is  with  this  view,  my  Lords,  I 
have  suggested  a  measure  to  your  consi- 
deration. I  think  as  it  is  that  you  mi^ht 
adopt  the  Bill  as  it  now  stands,  but  with 
the  alterations  I  suggest  I  am  of  opinion 
that  you  can  have  no  reasonable  ground  of 
objection  to  it.  But  '^wait,"  it  is  said^ 
"  till  another  session."  Are  you  sure,  my 
Lords,  that  in  another  session  the  proposals 
now  made  to  you  will  give  satisfaction  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  ?  Are  you  sure  that 
you  will  not  then  be  required  to  go  much 
farther,  and  that  the  concessions  you  can 
now  make  with  honour  and  credit  to  your 
legislative  characters,  will  not  be  forced 
from  you  without  regard  to  either  the  one 
attribute  or  the  other  ?  I  propose  a  com- 
promise in  every  way  consistent  with  your 
honour,  and  it  is  in  your  power  now  to 
avail  yourselves  of  it ;  but  if  you  wait  for 
another  session,  with  all  the  agitation,  with 
all  the  clamour  that  will  take  place  in  the 
interval,  I  will  not  answer  that  any  measure 
of  the  moderate  kind  I  now  suggest  will 
be  accepted  by  the  people  of  Irmnd.  As 
one  nervously  anxious  tor  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  good  order,  and  prosperity  in 
these  realms,  as  one  zealous  for  the  honour, 
dignity,  and  station  of  the  assembly  to 
which  I  belong,  I  do  most  earnestly  call 
upon  you,  my  Lords,  to  consider  whether 
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ih%%  peace,  good  order^  and  prosperity,  and 
whether  that  honour,  dignity,  and  station 
«iay  not  be  fearfully  endangered  by  your 
Injecting  instead  of  receiving  the  Bill  as 
sent  back  to  you  from  the  Commons.  Yes, 
my  I»rd8,  these  are  my  concluding  words 
io  you.  Consider  whether  some  means 
may  not  be  found  by  which  an  agreement 
might  be  brought  about  without  the  sa- 
crinoe  of  principle,  or  the  concession  of  pri- 
vileges. If  so,  for  the  sake  of  all  you  hold 
dear*— for  the  sake  of  honour — for  the  sake 
of  justice — for  the  sake  of  that  country  in 
whose  tranquillity  and  prosperity  you  have 
from  your  station  a  deep  and  absorbing 
interest,  at  once  coma  forward,  and  by 
meeting  the  other  House  of  Parliament  in 
a  spirit  of  honourable  concession,  at  once 
put  an  end  to  a  dispute  which  cannot  be 
eontinued  without  danger  to  that  constitu- 
tion under  which  these  realms  have  so  long 
Srosperod ;  and,  my  Lords,  to  come  nearer 
ome,  without  danger  to  the  station  in 
which  that  constitution  has  placed  you. 

Lord  Elienborough  thanked  the  noble 
Earl  fog  the  tone  and  temper  which  he  had 
vecommended  so  strongly  by  his  authority 
and  example,  and  responded  entirely  to  the 
cheers  which  greeted  the  concluding  sentL* 
ment  of  his  address.  He  must  first  express, 
what  was  not  only  his  own  feeling,  but  the 
feeling  of  every  noble  Lord  who  had  voted 
against  the  opinions  of  the  noble  Earl  upon 
the  first  discussion  of  this  question,  namely, 
that  nothing  was  further  from  their  feelings 
than  that  of  disrespect  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  manner  with  which  they 
had  dealt  with  the  measure.  He  did  not 
wish  to  revive  feelings  which  must  have 
been  excited  by  the  expressions  which,  un- 
fortunately, had  fallen  from  the  noble  Vis- 
oount  who  spoke  at  the  commencement  of 
this  debate;  he  would  much  rather  bear 
in  mind  the  expressions  which  had  fallen 
firom  the  noble  Earl  who  had  just  address- 
ed their  Lordships'  House,  because  he 
agreed  with  that  noble  Earl,  that  in  order 
to  come  to  a  correct  decision  upon  this 
question,  they  must  conduct  the  discussion 
in  the  way  in  which  he  had  described,  with 
temper,  oedmness,  and  serious  reflection. 
The  points  of  difference  between  the  House 
of  Commons  and  their  Lordships  were 
easily  enumerated.  He  should  endeavour 
to  meet  and  reconcile  them  where  possible; 
and  he  should  concede  everything  which 
he  could  for  the  sake  of  conciliation.  The 
House  of  Commons  and  their  Lordships' 
House  were  of  perfect  agreement  in  some 
respects  in  regard  of  the  measure  under 


consideradoiL  The  House  of  Cmnmeiis 
for  instance,  voted  the  abolition  of  ell  Cor* 
porations  in  Ireland.  The  House  of  Lords 
did  the  same.  The  House  of  Commons 
had  thought  fit  to  separate  the  judicial 
functions  in  cities  and  towns  in  Ireland 
from  the  administrative  functions  of  each 
locality ;  so  did  the  House  of  Lords.  Thus 
far  there  was  a  complete  agreement  between 
both  Houses  on  two  most  important  points. 
But  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons  could  not  agree  on  one  principlfl 
— on  one  principle  alone  they  essentially 
differed.  The  natural  and  usual  course  for 
the  House  of  Lords  to  have  taken  in  regard 
to  a  difference  of  the  kind  was  to  reject  any 
measure  in  which  it  was  on  the  second 
reading.  But  they  did  not  choose  to  take 
that  very  obvious  course  in  regard  to  the 
present  measure.  They  did  not  do  what 
the  noble  Earl  opposite,  or  those  noble 
Lords  who  supported  the  Bill,  might  per- 
haps have  termed  a  discourtesy  or  want  of 
due  deference  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  contrary,  they  paid  every  re^ieet 
to  its  opinion  of  the  great  importance  of 
the  Bill,  and  took  as  conciliatory  a  course  as 
could  be  followed.  They  sufi&red  the  Bill 
to  be  read  a  second  time— they  allowed  it 
to  go  into  Committee-^and  then  they  pro- 
ceeded to  make  those  amendments  in  ifei 
enactment  which  they  deemed  necessary 
to  insuring  its  efficacy  for  the  object  for 
which  it  was  intended.  They  thought 
that  course  would  be  much  more  respecnul 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  they  adopt- 
ed it  accordingly.  In  all  this  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  their  thoughts  than 
any  appearance  or  intention  of  disrespect  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  would  be 
very  glad  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  ao* 
cede  to  the  suggestions  of  the  noble  Earl 
opposite,  but  their  practicability  should 
first  be  considered.  He  should  ask  their 
Lordships  to  look  at  the  nature  of  the 
propositions  before  they  adopted  them, 
and  also  to  the  character  of  the  amend- 
ments submitted  to  their  consideration 
by  the  other  branch  of  the  Le^ature. 
The  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of 
Lords  agreed  in  one  thing<«-that  Corpora* 
tions  in  Ireland  should  be  abolished.  There 
was  no  difference  of  opinion  between  them 
as  regarded  the  principle.  Did  the  amend- 
ments on  the  measure  under  discussion  ad^ 
here  to  that  agreement  ?  On  the  contrary, 
it  reserved  Corporations  in  twelve  cities 
and  towns.  The  Bill  sent  down  ftom  their 
Lordships  was  more  in  unison  with  the 
principle  than  that  returned  by  the  Com- 
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ndvi ;   and  therefore  no  charge  of  de- 
parture from  it  for  the  sake  of  disagree- 
ment could  fairly  he  hrought  against  them. 
The  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of 
Lords  agreed  on  the  principle,   that  the 
administration  of  justice  should  be  separated 
from  the  local  administration ;  and  that  it 
should  be  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  Crown.    There  was  no  difference  there 
either  j  and  he  was  disposed  to  acquiesce^ 
therefore^  in  the  objection  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  amendments  of  their  Lord- 
ships in  that  respect.     The  noble  Lord  op- 
posite had  said,  that  the  difference  between 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  not  whether  there  should 
he  a  local  government  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  Ireland,  but  whether  it  should  be 
of  the  form  pointed  out  by  the  latter ;  and 
the  noble  Earl,  in  stating  it,  had  stated 
rightly  and  dearly  that  there  was  no  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  their  Lordships  to  a 
local  government  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
that  country.     The  difference,  then,  was 
$8  he  had  stated,  and  the  only  ques*ion  was 
on  the  form.     The  House  of  Lords  placed 
the  surplus  of  corporate  property  under  the 
control  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  9th  George 
4th ;  but  the  noble  Earl  and  the  House  of 
Commons  said,  that  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  not  the  surplus  alone,  should  be 
so  appropriated.     In  that  arrangement  he 
(Lord  Ellenborough)  was  dispcMed  to  ac- 
quiesce; and  therefore  that  objection  was 
got  rid  of  at  once.     There  was  another 
objection  by  the  House  of  Commons  with 
respect  to  the  amendments  and  the  clause 
concerning  composition.     Their  Lordships 
had  thought  it  right  to  introduce  these 
amendments,  and  he  believed  that  they 
bettered  the  Bill;  but  as  the   House  of 
Commons  thought  differently,  and  as  it 
was  opposed  to  them  strongly,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  there  would  l^  no  hesitation^ 
on  the  part  of  their  Lordships  to  forego 
them,  and  to  re-introduce  the  clause  in  the 
form  and  in  the  very  words  in  which  it 
originally  came  before  them.     So  far  for 
that  cause  of  disagreement.  Another  clause, 
that  respecting  the  retention  of  certain  offi- 
cers in  the  emplbyment  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  present  Corporations,   weigh- 
masters,  &c.,  was  the  next  which  the  House 
of  Commons  objected  to,  as  amended  by 
their    Lordships.       Their    Lordships,    in 
amending  that  clause,  had  considered  that 
some  of  these  officers,  though  acting  under 
the  Corporations,  were  appointed  and  em- 
powered under  certain  Statutes ;  and  doubt- 


ing, therefore,  whether  they  could  strictly 
be  termed  corporate  offices,  or  these  officers 
corporate  officers,  they  had  given  them  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  as  it  was  but  justice 
to  do,  and  retained  them  in  their  situations. 
It  was  thought  right  by  their  Lordships  to 
do  so,  and  he  perfectly  agreed  with  them 
in  the  principle ;  but  as  it  was  not  a  point 
of  paramount  importance  he  did  not  choose 
to  differ  from  the  House  of  Commons  on 
it     On  that,  also,  he  was  disposed  to  yield 
his  own  opinion  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and 
make  that  sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ciliation.    The  noble  Earl  opposite  would 
now,  he  trusted,  perceive  that,  consistently 
with  adherence  to  primary  principles,  there 
was  every  wish  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  meet  the  views  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  on  the  subject,  and  he  hoped 
that  those  who  charged  it  with  the  con- 
trary would  do  it  the  justice  to  retract  their 
wrong  opinions.     The  noble  Earl  bad  con- 
cluded his  speech  by  a  proposition,  which 
he  stated  that  he  had  communicated  to  no 
one  previous  to  his  propounding  it  to  that 
House.     The  noble  Earl  was,  of  course, 
quite  correct  in  what  he  had  stated  with 
regard  to  it ;  but  still  be  felt  bound  to  nj, 
that  the  matter  of  it  was  not  new  to  him. 
He  had  heard  it  before ;  he  had  heard  it 
some  time  since,  and  he  had  always  cou« 
sidered  it  as  the  principle  on  which  die  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  most  likely  to 
come  to  a  compromise.    The  opinions  of 
the  noble  Earl  agreeing  with  his  on  the 
subject  strengthened  him  the  more  in  that 
belief,  and  he  had  now  little  doubt  of  it. 
But  he  still  thought  that  the  propositions 
of  the  noble  Earl  should  be  accompanied 
by  other  provisions,  to  make  them  accepta- 
ble to  their  Lordships ;  he  was  of  opinion 
that,  unless  they  were  modified  by  sugges* 
tions  to  be  found  in  other  Acts  oif  Pariia* 
ment,  they  could  not  consistently  be  adopted 
by  that  House.  If  these  modifications  were 
made  in  them — if  these  provisions  were 
sought  out  and  added  to  the  propositions  of 
the  noble  Earl-^it  would  be  found  that  a 
cheap  form  of  local  government,  open  to  no 
objection«»«  form  of  government  which 
would  leave  no  room  for  the  bitterness  of 
religious  or  political  party  strife— which 
would  afford  no  facility  for  agitation,  might 
be  obtained  and  substituted  in  the  place  of 
the  abolished  Corporations ;  and  that  Ire- 
land, under  its  influence,  would  enjoy  p^ce 
and   tranquillity.      But,  notwithstanding 
what  the  noble  Earl  had  alleged,  he  did 
not  concdve  it  would  be  possible  to  come 
to  anv    satisfactory   arrangement  of  the 
2  H2 
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question  in  connexion  with  the  Bill  im- 
mediately before  the  House.     The  House 
of  Commons  had  sent  the  measure  to  the 
House  of  Lords,    incorporating  in   their 
amendment  of  it  the  9th  Geo.  4th.     That 
Act  contained  a  voluntary  principle,  and 
of  course  was  only  applicable  to  the  cases 
for   which  it  was  framed   and  intended. 
Yet  what  did  the  amendments  propose  to 
do?     To   make    that   voluntary   principle 
compulsory  ;  in  other  words,  the  House  of 
Commons  required  the  House  of  Lords  to 
force  a  voluntary  principle  on  the  accept- 
ance of  a  people;  and  to  compel  twenty 
cities  and  towns  in    Ireland  to  accept  it 
whether  they  willed  or  not.     If  the  Legis- 
lature contemplated  a  compulsory  measure, 
he  need  not  observe  that  they  would  not 
frame  it  as  a  voluntary  one ;  the  measure 
proposed  to  be  forced  was  framed  on  the 
voluntary  principle — therefore  it  was  en- 
tirely and  completely  inapplicable  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  Besides 
which  another  strong  objection  might  be 
taken  to  it.     It  forcdl  an  anomalous  form 
of  local  government  on  those  towns  and 
cities  which  did  not  desire  to  accept  it 
Perhaps  that  might  weigh  with  the  House, 
in  addition  to  the  other  objections  to  it 
which  he  had  stated.     To  frame  a  general 
Statute^  applicable  to  the  case  of  Ireland, 
founded  on  the  suggestions  of  the  noble 
Earl,  would  require  time  and  due  consi- 
deration.  The  House  was  not  in  a  position 
to  draw  up  one  which  would  meet  the  view 
he  took  of  the  case,  in  consequence  of  the 
course  of  proceeding  taken  by  the  House  of 
Commons.    To  adopt  the  measure  on  the 
table  would  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  doing 
what  all  desired  to  do --equal  justice  to 
Ireland.     No  one  believed  that  the  same 
measure  which  would  be  efficacious  as  ap. 
plied  to  England^  would  have  the  same 
effect  as  applied  to   Ireland.     From  the 
variety  of  circumstances  in  which  the  latter 
differed  from   the  former,  there  was  no 
parity  between  them.     No  sane  legislator 
would  say,  for  one  moment^  that  the  same 
object — ^goiod  local  government,  for  instance 
— coiild  be  attaint  in  both  by  applying 
the  same  means  to  one  as  to  the  other.     If 
their  Lordships  wished  to  have  content- 
ment in  Ireland,  if  they  wished  to  have 
peace  amons  its  people^  they  would  frame 
a  system  of  local  government  for  that  coun- 
try, which  would  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
cluding religious  or  political  partisanship, 
and  putting  an  extinguisher  upon  agita- 
tion.    If  they  framed  any  measure  to  that 
end  which  would  not  effect  those  salutary 


purposes^  they  would  be  injuring  rallier 
than  serving  Lreland — ^they  would  be  be* 
stowing  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  on 
it ; — the  boon  would  be  bitterness  and  eviL 
He  did  not  see  how  the  House  could  pro- 
ceed with  the  Bill,  to  effect  the  object  em- 
braced by  the  suggestions  of  the  noUe 
Earl ;    but  he  thought  that  that  object 
might  be  still  effected  in  the  f<^owing 
manner : — If  a  motion  were  to  be  made  by 
the  noble  Viscount  opposite  for  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  further  consideration  of  the 
question  for  several  weeks,  to  give  him  and 
his    colleagues   time    and  opportunity  to 
frame  a  measure  which  would  be  duly  con- 
sidered, and  worthy  of  the  adoption  of  the 
House,  he  thought  it  would  ^ve  satisfac- 
tion to  all  parties.     It  was  quite  clear  that 
the  details  could  not  be  considered  at  pre- 
sent.    That  there  was  every  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  concede 
to  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
where  the  sacrifice  of  a  great  principle  was 
not  required,  he  hoped  he  had  no  occasion 
further  to  insist  on.     The  object  of  both 
was  the  same ;  the  good  government  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  was  the  end  proposed  by 
each,  but  the  means  advocated  were  difier- 
ent.    He  was  most  anxious  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  should  have  all  that  their  most 
ardent  advocates  desired — good  local  go- 
vernment and  equal  justice;  but  he  would 
give  them  these  things,  not  in  the  way 
proposed  by  the  House  of  Commons — not 
in  the  way  suggested  by  the  noble  Earl— 
but  in  the  way  which  he  thought  best 
adopted  to  secure  them.     Unless  those  mo- 
difications which  he  had  suggested  were 
identified  with  the  noble  Earl's  proposition 
he  could  not  consent  to  its  adoption ;  neither 
could  he  consent  to  accept  the  measure  as 
returned  to  their  Lordships  by  the  House 
of  Commons.     If  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
were  really  willing  to  avoid  any  cause  of 
difference  between  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament— if  they  were  sincere  in  their  wish 
to  give  good  government  to  the  people  of 
Ireland — if  they  truly  desired  to  promote 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  that  country, 
they  might  effect  those  objects  by  the  means 
he  proposed — moving  an  adjournment  of 
the  question,  and  then  bringing  in   a  Bill 
framed  in  a  different  manner,  and  capable 
of  meeting    the  exigency    of    the    case; 
framed  perhaps  partly  upon  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  noble' Earl — partly,   perhaps, 
upon  the  Acts  of  Parliament  to  which  he 
had  alluded;  one  which  would  meet  the 
views  of  both  branches  of  the  Legidature, 
and  give  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  Irdand. 
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Lord  Holland :  The  noble  Lord  who  has 
this  moment  sat  down  commenced  his 
speech  with  a  very  jast  and  feeling  enco- 
mium on  the  temper,  candour,  and  good 
feeling  evinced  in  the  observations  of  the 
noble  Earl  who  preceded  him  in  the  debate 
^-an  encomium,  my  Lords,  in  the  propriety 
of  which  I  believe  there  is  none  present 
who  will  not  concur.  The  noble  Lord 
then  very  kindly  proceeded  to  display  a 
little  candour  of  his  own,  and  he  told  us 
of  a  variety  of  instances  in  which  he  had 
shown  a  great  disposition  to  meet  the 
concessions  of  the  Commons.  "  In  all 
little,  minor  things,"  quietly  observed  the 
noble  Lord,  **  we  concede  with  a  most 
lavish  hand  ;  but  with  respect  to  principle, 
there  we  cannot  yield  at  all/'  Yes,  my 
Lords,  1  repeat  it — with  respect  to  princi- 
ple they  will  yield  nothing  at  all.  Now 
allow  me  to  state  what  has  been  the  nature 
of  this  transaction  in  the  consideration  of 
which  we  are  at  present  engaged.  The 
House  of  Commons  sent  to  you  a  Bill 
founded  on  certain  principles.  The  one 
principle  was,  that  it  was  expedient  to  do 
away  with  the  corrupt  Corporations  that 
at  present  prevail  in  Ireland;  and  the 
other  that  it  was  desirable  to  grant  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  living  in  towns,  local 
Corporations,  responsible  to  and  founded 
on  popular  election.  The  latter  of  those 
principles  the  proceedings  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  opposite  upon  the  Bill 
being  so  sent  up  to  us,  called  upon  the 
House  of  Commons  to  give  up.  The 
House  of  Commons  does  not  give  up 
that  principle,  and  when  they  tell  us  that 
they  cannot  give  it  up,  the  answer  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  and  his  Friends 
is — «  We  will  grant  you  a  concession  upon 
all  the  details  of  the  measure  upon  which 
we  are  at  variance ;  but  upon  this  princi- 
ple, of  giving  the  people  of  Ireland  the  ad- 
vantage of  local  Corporations — this  prin- 
ciple which  you  say  is  indispensable,  and 
which  you  tell  us  you  will  not  sur- 
render— upon  this  principle  we  will  not 
give  in."  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
says  precisely  to  the  House  of  Commons 
what  Mark  Antony  said  to  Ventidius. 

"  I  will  allow  you  licence  of  free  speech, 

•  •  • 

But  for  your  life  no  word  I  like  not.'' 
This  is  the  principle  on  which  the  noble 
Baron  who  last  spoke  would  meet  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  must,  however, 
do  him  justice.  I  must  admit  that  he 
d9ea  not  9eem  tg  adhere  sq  entirely  to 


this  principle  as  some  others  by  whom  he 
is  surrounded ;   for  if  you  consider   his 
speech  well,  he  evidently  agrees  much  more 
with  the  noble  Earl  who  sits  behind  him, 
and  who  admits  that  we  may  consider  this 
measure  next  year,   than  he  does  with 
others  of  his  party.     Why  then,  my  Lords, 
what  are  we  to  gather  from  this  ?     Why, 
thatali  thissturdiness  on  the  subject  of  prin- 
ciples resolves  itself  into  this :  *'  I  will  not 
give  it  up  this  year,  but  I  hold  out  to  you 
the  chance  of  my  doing  so  in  the  next." 
This  is  the  sort  of  hope  the  noble  Baron  holds 
out — this  is  the  wise  and  plausible  course 
he  proposes,  with  the  view  of  conciliating 
the  branch  of  the  Legislature  with  which  we 
are  at  issue.     The  only  result  of  such  a 
plan  will  be  general — in  every  sense  gene- 
ral dissatisfaction.     It  will  please  no  one. 
It  will  not  satisfy  those  who  have  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  annihilation  of  the  existing  Cor- 
porationsdeeply  atheart,and  who  think  that 
Ireland  does  not  deserve  to  be  treated  like 
England,  and  to  have  its  people  intrusted 
with  -the  management  of  their  local  affairs. 
And  still  less  will   it  please   those   who 
think  that  such  a  principle  is  founded  in 
justice,  and  that  it  is  rendered  necessary 
by  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  that  the 
laws  of  the  two  countries,  in  this  and  in 
every  other  respect,  should  be  as  closely 
as  possible  assimilated.     Neither  of  these 
two  parties  will  the  noble  Lord's  proposi- 
tion satisfy.     In  fact,  my  Lords,  his  plan 
seems  to  me  to  unite  all  the  meanness  and 
pusillanimity  of  a  compromise,  with  all 
the  rashness,  folly,  and  obstinacy  of  pride. 
I  think  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  Baron 
is  the  very  worst  that  could  have  been 
proposed.     I  know  well  that   we  labour 
under  considerable   disadvantages  in  at- 
tempting to  dissuade  men  who  have  taken 
up  a  false  position,  from  persevering  in 
their  error;  and  that,  therefore,  I  shall 
have  much  to  contend  with  in  persuading 
your  Lordships  to  reconsider  your  former 
decision  upon  this  question.    But  actuated 
by  the  belief  that  the  present  is  the  last 
opportunity  you  will  have  of  repairing  the 
injury  you  have  done  to  your  legislative 
character,  and  that  the  step  now  taken 
must  decide  the  position  your  Assembly 
shall  hereafter  occupy  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people,  if  not  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Legislature,   1  have   resolved  to  en- 
counter these  difiBculties,  and  to  make  that 
attempt.     My  Lords,  I  have  somewhere 
read,  that  there  is  no  instance  in  which 
greater  proof  of  the  favour  of  the  gods  it 
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afforded  to  a  general,  than  where  an  un- 
expected opportunity  is  afforded  him  to 
retrieve  a  false  step.  My  Lords,  I  think 
that  opportunity  is  now  afforded  to  ui. 
I  must  say,  I  think  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  reference  to  this  Bill,  has  acted  with  a 
temper  that  does  its  Members  immortal 
honour,  and  with  a  good  sense  and  judg- 
ment which  it  should  become  the  object  of 
every  Assembly  in  this  or  any  other 
country  to  imitate  and  rival.  The  course 
which  that  House  adopted  has  been  this  — 
not  allowing  itself  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  consciousness  of  its  power,  or  the 
dictates  of  anger;  it  has  sent  up  to  us 
such  amendments  as  it  conceived  were  best 
calculated  to  meet  all  the  objections  that 
you  made  to  the  Bill,  consistently  with 
the  principles  upon  which  it  was  originally 
framed.  These  focts  have  been  so  ably 
and  distinctly  stated  to  you  by  the  noble 
Earl  who  last  spoke  from  this  side  of  the 
House  (Earl  Grey),  and  they  are  at  the 
same  time,  so  obvious^  that  I  will  not 
trout^le  your  Lordships  with  any  further 
observations  upon  them.  1  cannot,  how- 
ever,  help  observing,  that  we  have  not  as 
yet,  this  evening,  reverted  to  the  real 
question  at  issue.  As  yet^  the  whole 
discussion  has  turned  upon  a  point  of 
honour — upon  a  trifling  consideration  of 
dignity.  Ood  forbid,  my  Lords,  that  I,  or 
any  man  in  this  House,  should  recommend 
you  to  adopt  any  thing  from  intimidation 
or  clamour ;  but  I  see  no  intimidation  in 
what  hAB  been  proposed  ;  and  if  there  be 
clamour,  it  is  but  the  clamour  of  a  friendly 
voice  importuning  you  to  reconsider  the 
steps  you  have  taken.  But  what  is  the 
real  question  awaiting  our  decision?  It 
resolves  itself  simply  into  this  : — "  Are  the 
principles  which  induced  your  Lordships 
to  introduce  amendments  into  the  Bill 
originally  sent  up  to  you,  compromised  by 
your  assenting  to  the  measure  as  it  stands  f 
And  here,  before  I  proceed  farther,  let  me 
assure  you  that  I  do  not  wish  to  depart 
from  the  temper  and  moderation  so  com- 
mended, and,  I  must  add,  adopted,  by  the 
noUe  BaroD  who  preceded  me.  I  must 
say,  I  perfectly  and  entirely  agree  with  the 
wMe  and  learned  Lord  (Lyndhurst)  that 
it  is  highly  unparliamentary,  improper, 
and  irregular,  to  allude  to  what  another 
does  or  says  in  his  absence^  and  when  he 
can  have  no  opportunity  of  defending 
himself  if  wrongly  accused,  or  setting  him- 
self right  if  misrepresented,  I  confess, 
Ibal  pften  ia  the  present  and  iu  former 


Sessions,  1  have  felt  great  r^ret,  that, 
forgetful  of  the  ioubriquet  which  some  of 
your  Lordships  have  been  facetiously 
pleased  to  attach  to  mv  name— that  of  a 
"Lord  oforder,"-^!  did  not  interrupt  a 
great  many  noble  Lords  in  the  observations 
they  indulged  in ;  and  I  confess,  that  had  I, 
in  this  respect,  discharged  my  duty,  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  who  this  eveoine 
so  eloquently  preached  forbearance,  would 
have  come  under  my  ban.  M^  Lords,  it 
was  with  something  like  surprise,  that  I, 
in  the  course  of  the  speech  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  to  whom  I  allude,— *a 
speech  abounding,  I  must  say,  in  wit,  and 
eloquence,  and  quotation ;  but,  unfor* 
tunately,  equally  replete  with  Invective  and 
abuse— I  say,  my  Lords,  it  was  with  sun 
prise  and,  indeed,  with  regret,  that  I  heard 
in  that  speech,  observations  rendered 
cruel,  unworthy,  and  offensive^  by  the 
circumstance  that  they  were  levelled 
against  a  man  who,  in  all  probability,  was 
not  present,  but  who,  if  present,  could  not 
rise  to  defend  himself.  My  Lords,  in 
what  has  consisted  one-half  of  the  ar- 
guments which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
used;  nay,  what  has  been  the  nature  of 
almost  every  argument  used  by  the  other 
side  of  the  House  during  the  last  two 
years?  I  shall  answer  my  own  question. 
It  has  been  one  continued  outpouring  of 
invective  and  abuse  against  an  unfortunate 
individual,  who  was  not  present  to  defend 
his  conduct.  The  individual  to  whom  I 
allude,  has  been  in  words,  but  in  words 
alone,  accused  of  sedition,  disrespect  to 
the  law,  nay,  high-treason  itself ;  and  in  his 
accusation,  every  term  of  con  tempt,of  scur- 
rility, and  of  abuse,  has  been  raked  up  with 
an  eagerness  worthy  of  a  far  more  worthy 
cause.  My  Lords,  the  person  to  whom  I 
allude  may  deal  to  a  great  degree  in  scur- 
rilous language  for  aught  I  know ;  but  1 
am  sure  that  others  use  language  of  as 
strong  a  character  in  abuse  of  him,  as  he 
can  in  abuse  of  any  man  or  thing  existing, 
either  in  reality  or  in  imagination.  It  was 
the  boast  of  FalstafF,  that  he  was  not 
only  witty  himself,  but  the  cause  of  wit  in 
others.  Following  his  example,  loudly 
may  Mr.  0'Connell*-*for  I  need  not  say  it 
is  to  him  I  allude — boast,  that  if  he 
is  indecent,  improper,  and  intemperate 
in  the  language  he  occasionally  em** 
ploys,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  making 
grave  and  respectable  persons,  ex- 
Judges  and  ex-Lord-Cbancellors,  and 
other  Lords,  learned  and  g:raTe  pertoii« 
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ages,  equally,  if  not  more  so  than  himself. 
But  I  shall  here  leave  this  topic;  be- 
fore I  sit  down  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  remarking  upon  it,  and  others  of  the 
like  kind,  in  a  different  way,  and  address 
myself  to  the  point  from  which  1  diverged. 
I  was  proceeding  to  observe  upon  the  ob- 
ject which  the.  noble  and  learned  Lord 
and  his  Friends  would  appear  to  have  in 
view.  It  is  twofold.  The  first  point  they 
seem  to  insist  upon  is,  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  are  not  in  a  condition  to  have 
these  Corporations.  This  was  the  position 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  and  to  it 
1  must  in  the  first  instance  address  my- 
self. My  Lords,  I  do  not  wish  to  allude  to 
any  remark  made  use  of  by  any  noble  Lord 
in  a  former  debate,  and  above  all,  I  should 
prefer  not  to  allude  to  what  on  a  former 
occasion  fell  from  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord.  I  must,  however,  say,  that  the 
feelings,  and  the  arguments  which  those 
feelings  too  plainly  prompted,  as  to  its 
being  childish  to  legislate  with  respect  to 
Ireland,  as  you  would  for  England,  be- 
cause that  three-fourths  of  its  people  were 
of  a  different  religion  (I  forbear  to  use 
the  stronger  expressions),  was  one  in  every 
sense  unworthy  of  that  noble  and  learned 
Lord's  ability  and  station.  This  observa- 
tion was  confined,  it  should  be  observed, 
to  the  question  of  Corporations.  He  did 
not  appear  to  think  it  would  be  bad  policy 
to  assimilate  the  laws  between  the  two 
countries  in  other  respects;  but  to  give 
the  people  of  Ireland  Corporations  like 
those  accorded  to  their  brethren  of  Eng- 
land, that  idea  was  childish.  Such  a  pro- 
position deserved  but  to  be  scouted.  Now, 
my  Lords,  I  must  say  this  seems  to  me  to 
be  rather  an  odd  way  of  legislating  on 
this  subject.  But  even  putting  this  con- 
sideration (no  very  absurd  one,  by  the  way) 
out  of  the  questbn,how  weak,  how  trifling 
are  the  arguments  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  and  his  colleagues  in  opposition. 
The  noble  Lord  tells  you,  that  it  would  be 
highly  inexpedient  to  grant  Corporations 
to  Ireland  on  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  because,  forsooth, 
three-fourths  of  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try were  aliens  hi  blood,  religion,  and 
language,  or,  in  other  words,  because  he 
expected,  that  into  the  hands  of  those 
three-fourths  the  pro|>osed  Corporations 
would  fall.  Indeed,  now  that  I  recollect 
myself,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
bad  distinctly  stated,  that  be  was  not 
diipQeed  to  grre  Corporationl  to  Ireland 


on  the  same  principle  that  they  were  given 
to  England,  because,  if  so,  their  managit* 
roent  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
majority — namely,  the  Catholic  majority,, 
and  so  give  them  a  triumph  over  the  Pro«. 
testant  party.  Now,  my  Lords,  in  the 
name  of  reason  and  common  sense,  let  us 
examine  this  argument.  It  is  maintained  t 
—-we  Whigs  (as  we  are  called,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  I  should  not  adopt  the. 
term)  maintain  that  the  government  o€ 
towns  and  cities  ought  to  belong  to  the 
inhabitants  or  people  residing  in  thosa 
towns  or  cities.  We  are  now,  all  of  as, 
agreed  that  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of 
the  existing  Corporations  (forgetting,  by- 
the-by,  that  those  abuses  and  cormptiona 
arose  entirely  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
paltry  oligarchy  being  the  usurpers  of  just 
rights)  should  be  swept  away,  and  the 
question  between  us  only  is,  as  to  whom 
the  power  of  local  management  shall 
be  entrusted.  We,  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  contend  that  the  majority  of 
the  residents  in  the  towns  have  a  title 
to  this  privilege.  For  what  do  you  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  hold  out? 
By  admitting,  that  the  existing  Corpo«* 
rations  should  be  abolished,  you,  as  a 
consequence,  acknowledge  that  those  who 
now  hold  the  reins  of  power  are  unworthy 
of  their  trust.  It  is  admitted,  that  they 
are  an  exclusive  body,  and,  conseqnentlyi 
undeserving  of  being  retained  in  power. 
The  natural  presumption  Uien  would  be, 
that  those  who  admitted  the  exclusiveness 
of  the  existing  bodies,  would  seek  to 
remedy  the  defect  by  opening  them  to 
the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  at  large* 
But  no!  They  tell  us  with  one  breatb, 
that  we  must  not  call  into  existence  the 
corporate  system  proposed  by  this  Bill--^ 
because,  forsooth,  the  three-fourths  of  the 
population  in  whom  it  was  proposed  to 
vest  the  new  bodies,  were  of  an  exclusive 
sect,  while  with  the  next  they  inform  us 
that  for  the  same  reason  the  remaining 
fourth  were  unworthy  of  the  trust.  Yon 
are  not  to  have  in  power  one-fourth  of 
the  population,  because  they  are  excUiu 
sive.  You  are  not  to  have  in  power 
the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  popii- 
lation,  because  they  would  be  exclusive. 
Who,  then,  my  Lords,  are  to  be  the 
governors,  if  the  majority  art  not  to  be  ? 
We  are  told,  gravely  told,  that  neither  the 
large  portion  nor  the  small  portion  are  wor- 
thy of  the  trust.  Who,  then,areso?  Whytbe 
result  must  be  a  despotism—nay,  the  venjr 
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out  farther  delay,  to  come  to  the  main  ob 
ject  of  the  noble  and  learnedLord  and  his 
colleagues.  My  Lords,  the  real  object  of 
those  noble  Lords  seems  to  be  founded  on 
two  propositions,  both  of  which  appear  to 
me  absurd  and  fiedlacious.  The  one  is, 
that  Corporations  responsible  to  and  elect- 
ed by  the  people  of  Ireland  are  calculated 
to  prove  but  hot-beds  of  sedition,  tumult, 
and  agitation.  The  other  is,  that  the 
privation  of  the  advantages  arising  in 
Eogland  from  such  bodies,  is  sure  to 
secure  tranquillity  and  prosperity  in  Ire- 
land. Now,  my  Lords,  both  of  those 
principles  are  contradicted  by  reason  and 
truth,  and  arc,  in  fact,  most  extravagant 
paradoxes.  On  a  former  occasion  I 
endeavoured  to  prove,  from  history, 
that  those  propositions  were  capable 
of  direct  contradiction,  and  since  then 
I  have  much  reflected  on  the  subject 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  an  histo- 
rical illustration  of  my  position  nearer 
home  than  those  I  on  that  occasion 
mentioned,  and  I  discovered  one  well 
adapted  to  my  purpose.  It  refers  to  a 
city  of  no  less  importance  than  the  city  of 
London,  and  to  no  less  a  peisonage  than 
the  celebrated  John  Wilkes.  Now,  my 
Lords,  let  us  look  what  was  the  conduct 
of  that  person  when  unconnected  with  the 
corporation  of  London,  and  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  it,  and  let  us  see  if  we  may  not 
judge  therefrom  of  the  effect  of  these 
*^  normal  schools  of  agitation."  I  shall 
not  go  through  the  very  long  history  of 
the  hon.  Member's  life,  though  it  is  very 
important  as  regards  the  history  of  the 
times,  and  let  me  add,  very  instructive. 
It  will  suffice  for  me  to  commence  my 
narrative  from  the  period  When,  after  being 
outlawed  and  exiled,  he  returned  to  this 
country  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election. 
It  pleased  him,  outlawed  as  he  was,  to 
set  up  for  the  city  of  London.  What 
was  the  consequence  ?  He  was  beaten  by 
a  large  majority,  as  might  be  expected. 
Upon  the  poll  being  declared,  the  Govern- 
ment thought  it  their  duty  to  lake  fresh 
proceedings  against  him,  and  in  conse- 
quence he  was  arrested.  Here  his  triumph 
commenced.  Immediately  on  his  arrest, 
be  began  to  be  regarded  as  the  victim  of 
persecution  ;  and  the  mob,  ever  ready  to 
assist  the  apparently  unfortunate,  having 
rescued  him  from  the  sheriff,  a  scene  of 
riot,  confusion,  and  violation  of  the  law, 
f uch  as,  by  the  way,  no  town  in  Ireland 


presents  now  or  heretofore  an  example  of, 
commenced  in  the  good  city  of  London 
The  mob  paraded  him  in  triumph  though 
Mary-la-bonne,  Westminster,  Lambeui, 
Southwark,  and  Middlesex  ;  their  Lord- 
ships perhaps  recollected,  "  Numeris  fertar 
lege  solutis,"  in  fact,  they  paraded  in  all 
parts  of  the  metropolis  but  the  city  of 
Londoii,wbere  the  normal  schools  of  agitation 
prevailed.  Shortly  after  this  event  be 
stood  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  where 
there  was  no  Corporation  to  resist  him,  and 
although  he  bore  with  him  the  character 
of  a  slanderer,  a  blasphemer,  and  the 
insulter  of  Royalty  even  in  the  palace,  and 
had  thrown  the  whole  country  in  a  state 
of  confusion  and  uproar  from  which  it  did 
not  recover  for  ten  years,  he  was  for  that 
county  returned  to  Parliament — and  Tor 
that  county — through  the  good  humour 
and  good  sense  of  Lord  North — sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  he  sat  not  only 
there.  He  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
seat  in  the  Corporation  of  London,  having 
been  chosen  not  only  an  alderman,  but  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  the  great  metropolis. 

"  Fuit  Ilium  et  ingens  gloria  Teucrorum*" 
Well,  my  Lords,  in  the  year  1780,  a  period 
of  carnage  and  horror,  such  as,  I  believe, 
finds  no  parallel  in  history,  followed  by  a 
scene  of  conflagration  and  ruin  which  for 
ever  must  disgrace  this  country,  took 
place.  This  event,  though  it  has  been  so 
alleged,  was  not  urged  on  by  any  Catholic 
priest,  or  by  any  Catholic  agitators.  No, 
my  Lords,  it  was  the  cry  of  **  No  popery" 
that  was  nearly  laying  in  ashes  at  that 
period  this  great  metropolis.  And  to 
whom  did  the  Government  in  their  emer- 
gency have  recourse  to  check  this  scene  of 
bloodshed.  To  the  agitator,  the  blasphe- 
mer, the  slanderer  of  Royalty  and  the 
leveller  of  good  order  and  good  institutions 
—John  Wilkes.  The  then  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  had  a  constitutional  timidity 
which  prevented  him  from  taking  any 
decided  step,  and  the  Horse  Guards  had 
scruples  about  marching  troops  into  the 
city  without  a  warrant  from  a  magistrate. 
The  civic  functionary  could  not  be  found, 
nor  was  he  willing  to  sign  the  warrant. 
An  attack  on  the  Bank  of  England  was 
known  to  be  in  contemplation,  and  the 
city  and  all  it  contained  seemed  devoted 
to  destruction.  Where  in  this  emergency 
did  the  gentlemen  go  ? — where  but  to  the 
incendiary,  the  outlaw,  the  blasphemer. 
Wilkes  at  once  came  forward,  and  on  being 
told  that  the  troops  could  not   march 
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without  a  warranty  said  ''  Well,  they 
shall  have  one.  I,  as  ao  alderman,  am 
a  magistrate  of  the  city  of  London,  and 
I  will  not  only  sign  you  a  general  warrant, 
but  myself  march  at  the  head  of  the  troops 
acting  under  it."  Thus,  my  Lords,  did  (he 
man  who  for  ten  long  years  they  had  been 
abusing  day  after  day  in  the  House  of 
Commons — whom  they  had  described  as 
an  agitator,  a  breaker  of  the  peace — the 
man  whom  they  had  called  every  bad  name 
and  loaded  with  evei7  opprobrious  epithet, 
save  the  city  of  London  from  the  fury  of  a 
mob,  and  the  torch  of  the  incendiary. 
And  how  was  it,  my  Lords,  this  change 
was  brought  about  in  him  ?  By  his 
becoming  connected  with  the  Corporation. 
He  became  not  only  a  pupil  in  the  school 
of  normal  agitation,  but  an  actual  usher ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  he  felt  responsible 
for  the  honour  of  his  order,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  maintain  it.  My  Lords,  these 
are  my  morals  to  be  derived  from  this 
history.  There  are  some,  perhaps,  present 
who  sat  in  Parliament  at  the  period  to 
which  I  allude,  and  I  should  not  be  much 
surprised  if  J  now  spoke  in  the  presence 
of  some  who  turn  up  the  whites  of  their 
eyes,  and  afifect  the  utmost  horror  at  the 
idea  of  drinking  a  glass  of  wine  or  bowing 
or  shaking  hands  with  an  agitator,  who 
did  not  think  it  any  disgrace  to  have  the 
good  city  of  London  saved  by  a  blasphemer 
and  an  abuser  of  royalty.  My  Lords,  T  have 
notbeen  speaking  of  Mr.  0*ConnelI,  but  of 
John  Wilkes, though  I  ad mitmu^a/o nomine, 
the  same  story  might  be  told  of  him  ;  and 
yet,  my  Lords,  such  is  said  to  be  the  reason 
for  denying  to  Ireland  the  advantages  of 
good  government.  With  respect  to  the 
proposition  for  postponing  the  question  of 
Reform  in  those  Corporations,  I  confess  I 
should  not  be  inclined  to  leave  them  for 
another  year  under  the  government  of 
those  persons  whom  I  will  not  advert  to 
more  particularly,  lest  I  might  be  betrayed 
into  that  species  of  language  which  I  have 
already  alluded  to  as  havhig  been  used 
by  Mr.  O'Connell  on  the  one  hand, 
and  against  him  on  the. other.  I  con- 
fess I  am  not  inclined  to  hand  those  in« 
stitutions  over  to  this  band  of  corporators 
for  another  year ;  for,  during  that  time,  I 
believe  they  are  just  the  sort  of  people 
who  would  be  likely  to  revel  in  a  good 
deal  of  iniquity.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  danger  which  has  been  represented  as 
likely  to  accrue  to  your  Lordships'  House 
from  agreeing  to  the  measure,  as  sent  up 


from  the  House  of  Commons,  is  at  all 
to  be  apprehended.  My  Lords,  I  will 
not  attempt  to  use  any  very  strong  ex- 
pressions on  this  subject.  I  will  say  that 
my  affection  and  regard  for  this  House — 
my  respect  for  it  as  a  useful  branch  of  the 
Constitution — have  grown  with  my  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  my  years.  It 
would  be  more  than  marvel  if  I  did  not 
deeply  feel  the  great  indulgence  which  I 
have  received  from  your  Lordships  ever 
since  I  have  taken  a  part  in  your  debates; 
and,  indeed,  I  feel  more  particularly  sen- 
sible of  it,  since  I  presumed  to  take  part 
in  those  debates  with  a  shattered  frame, 
and  still  more  shattered  constitution.  But 
I  pray  of  your  Lordships  to  remember 
that  it  is  not  for  yourselves  you  hold  the 
power  and  distinction  with  which  you  are 
invested ;  and  that  it  does  not  suit  your 
dignity  to  meet  the  measures  which  come 
before  you  with  a  proud  and  repulsive  re- 
jection, and  with  harsh  and  violent  lan- 
guage. You  should  remember  that  the 
chief  reproach  which  you  make  towards 
those  whom  you  charge  with  using  such 
language  elsewhere  is,  that  they  attempt, 
by  calumny  and  vulgar  abuse,  to  punish 
those  who  have  not  exposed  themselves  to 
the  punishment  of  the  law.  If  you  your- 
selves indulge  the  full  extent  of  your  feel- 
ings, because  you  are  exasperated  with 
such  persons,  do  you  not  stand  convicted 
of  the  very  offence  with  which  you  so  in- 
dignantly charge  them  ?  If  this  House 
should  act  upon  such  a  principle,  if  it 
couple  with  adverse  votes,  violent  declama- 
tion and  invective  of  this  sort^if  we  tell 
three-fourths  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
**  you  are  three-fourths  of  a  nation,  but 
we  are  in  no  degree  bound  to  administer 
to  such  a  class  of  people  as  you  the  same 
laws  and  the  same  justice  which  we  give 
to  the  others,"  would  not  those  three- 
fourths  of  the  nation  have  full  reason  to 
complain  of  a  wrong  done  to  them  ?  It 
is  pitiful  to  talk  about  the  Bill  as  it  ori- 
ginally came  from  the  Commons,  or  as  it 
now  stands, — legislating  in  one  way  for 
one  part  of  the  country,  and  in  another 
way  for  another.  All  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord's  eloquence  has  failed  to  make  out 
his  case  upon  such  an  argument.  He  lays 
down  a  rule  from  which  no  circumstances 
will  cause  him  to  swerve.  My  Lords,  there 
is  a  story  I  have  read  about  some  Chinese 
manufacturer  rather  in  point : — An  Eng- 
lish gentleman  wanting  a  dessert  service, 
made  after  a  peculiar  pattern,  sent  over  t9 
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Cbiaa  a  speoimen  plate,  ordering  that  it 
should  be  exactly  copied  for  the  whole 
senrice*  It  unfortunately  happened,  that 
in  the  pattern  plate  so  sent  over,  the  Chi- 
nese manufacturer  discovered  a  crack:  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  entire  service 
sent  over  to  the  party  ordering  it  had  a 
crack  in  each  article  carefully  copied  after 
the  specimen  crack.  So  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  seems  to  say>  that  if  this 
Bill  were  not  marked  in  every  part  with  the 
Crack  ^  la  Chinoise,  it  shall  be  called 
**  not  according  to  pattern/'  and  not  be 
accepted  at  all.  My  Lords,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  act  upon  such  a  principle  as  this, 
I  do  feel  that  we  shall  go  well  nigh  to 
forfeit  the  respect  for  our  character,  which 
it  should  be  our  constant  aim  to  perpe- 
tuate. My  Lords,  much  has  been  said  in 
reference  to  alleged  menaces  directed 
against  this  House :  -«  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  anything  approaching  to  menace 
should  be  regarded  with  some  degree  of 
suspicion,  so,  on  the  other,  judicious 
and  respectful  admonitions  should  not  be 
treated  with  scorn.  There  have  been  men 
high  in  rank,  in  power,  and  in  talent, — 
as  Burke,  Fox,  Lord  Chatham,  the  Duke 
of  Richmondt-^who  have  held  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  direct  strong  admonitions  to  this 
House  ;  and,  my  Lords,  had  these  admo- 
nitions been  attended  to,  what  stores  of 
gold,  what  streams  of  blood  would  have 
been  saved  to  this  country !  My  Lords, 
my  belief  is,  that  this  House  is  at  present 
safe  in  the  affections  of  the  people ;  but 
still  it  must  not  attempt  to  legislate  in  a 
spirit  of  hostility  to  the  People,  nor  too 
far  presume  upon  the  affection  which  I 
have  said  I  believe  the  people  at  large  en- 
tertain towards  us.  That  affection  is  still 
strong  in  the  people's  hearts ;  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  statmg  my  conviction,  that 
the  course  which  noble  Lords  opposite 
have  so  often  pursued,  and  still  more,  the 
arguments  and  the  language  which  they 
make  use  of  in  defending  that  course,  are 
not  calculated  to  give  additional  strength 
to  that  affection.  My  Lords,  I  conjure 
you,  if  there  be  time — I  conjure  you  to 
change  the  resolution  which  you  have  un- 
happily adopted  in  reference  to  the  present 
subject ;  and  I  implore  of  you  to  grant  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  that  justice  to  which 
they  are  so  eminently  entitled,  and  to 
which,  in  my  conscience,  I  believe  this 
country  believes  them  to  be  entitled. 

Lord  Lyndkwrst  begged  to  say,  that  the 
m)ble  Baron  had  forgotten,  that  he  (Lord 


Lyndhurst)  was  upon  his  defence  when  he 
had  spoken,  and  that  he  had  been  invited 
to  that  defence.  Perhaps,  the  noble  Baron 
would  allow  him  also  to  remind  him,  that 
the  first  time  the  name  of  that  individual 
to  whom  he  had  alluded  in  the  course  of 
his  observations,  had  been  mentioned  in 
terms  of  reproof,  {was  in  the  speech  dic- 
tated by  the  noble  Baron  himself. 

Lord  Holland  said,  in  explanation,  that 
he  merely  had  complained  of  notice  having 
been  taken  of  proceedings  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  of  the  expression  of  ^*  nor- 
mal schools  of  peaceful  agitation."  With 
regard  to  the  speech  dictated  by  his  noble 
Friend's  Administration,  he  could  say, 
there  was  not  the  shadow  of  foundation  of 
truth  for  stating,  that  the  individual  to 
whom  the  noble  Lord  referred,  had  been 
directly  or  indirectly  alluded  to  in  that 
speech. 

The  Duke  of  WelUngion  observed,  that 
the  noble  Baron  having  been  absent  from 
the  House  during  the  greater  portion  of 
the  evening,  and  more  particularly  during 
the  early  portion  of  it,  he  had  heard  none  of 
those  addresses  which  had  been  presented 
to  that  House,  entreating  their  Lordships 
not  to  attend  to  the  threats  which  had  been 
levelled  against  them.  The  noble  Baron 
must  elsewhere,  however,  have  heard  of 
those  threats,  and  yet  he  said  that  their 
Lordships  had  for  their  object,  the  crushing 
of  an  individual.  Now,  he  had  heard  no 
speech  to-night,  on  the  part  of  any  noble 
Lord,  which  had  for  its  object  any  thing, 
except  the  defence  of  the  character  of  that 
House,  and  the  character  of  a  Peer,  from 
the  attacks  of  that  individual.  As  for  his 
own  part,  he  had  already  expressed  his 
sentiments,  with  regard  to  those  threats, 
which  had  met  with  the  approbation  of 
noble  Lords  opposite,  and  likewise  of  the 
noble  Lord  who  sat  upon  the  cross  bench. 
He  had  entreated  their  Lordships  not  to 
attend  to  those  threats  or  menaces  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  he  had  en- 
treated them  not  to  be  swayed  by  the  ap- 
prehension that  it  might  be  said  that  they 
had  attended  to  those  threats;  bnt  that 
they  should  follow  the  course  they  thought 
most  proper,  according  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment^  for  the  interests  of  the  coontrv. 
One  would  suppose,  from  what  the  nobie 
Lord  had  said,  that  the  people  of  Ireland, 
that  was  to  say,  the  majority,  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  had  al- 
ways been  in  the  enjoyment  of  local 
government  and  CorpornttOQS.  Now.lhit 
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which  he  atid  his  friends  were  prepared  to 
admit  was,  that  the  existing  Corporations 
in  Ireland,  had  been  conducted  on  a  very 
exclusive  principle,  and  iti  a  manner  which 
afforded  a  very  reasonable  grodnd  for  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  country.  They  were 
prepared  in  consequence  of  this,  to  put  an 
end  to  these  Corporations.  They  had 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  in  connexion  with  Cor- 
porations, but  he  knew  of  no  rip;ht  they 
had  in  Corporations,  excepting,  in  those 
granted  by  the  King's  charter,  or  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  He  was  disposed  to  put 
an  end  to  these  Corporations,  on  account 
of  the  principle  upon  which  they  were 
established,  having  been  exercised  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  different  Acts  of  Pariia- 
ment,  from  the  year  1793,  down  to  the 
present  time.  But  the  noble  Viscount 
(Melbourne) and  the  Bill  sent  up  from  the 
House  of  Commons  went  further.  They 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  you  shall  not 
only  put  an  end  to  these  Corporations, 
on  account  of  their  exclusiveness,  owing 
to  which  three-fourths  of  the  popula- 
tion never  derived  any  advantage  from 
them,  but  you  shall  form  other  Corpora- 
tions in  their  stead,  the  governing  power 
of  which  shall  be  elected  by  that  part  of 
the  population,  which  had  previously  never 
derivea  any  advantage  from  Corporations, 
and  shall  be  placed  exclusively  in  the 
hands  and  under  the  control  of  the  three- 
fourths.  Noble  Lords  opposite  had  drawn 
ft  comparison  between  this  measure  and 
Catholic  Emancipation,  which  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  measure  for  enabling 
ft  class  of  persons,  who  had  long  had  a 
right  of  voting  for  Members  of  Parliament, 
to  sit  in  Parliament,  and  to  hold  all  cor- 

E orate  offices,  which,  by  the  bve,  they  also 
ad  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  of 
1793.     But  what  did  this  measure  pro- 

Eose?  Why,  not  only  that  they  should 
ave  the  ri^ht  of  sitting  in  Parliament  and 
electing  Members  to  serve  therein,  but 
that  they  should  also  have  the  right  exclu- 
sively of  governing  all  those  towns  from 
the  government  of  which  they  had  been 
excluded,  almost  to  a  man,  from  the  re- 
motest period,  down  to  the  present.  The 
noble  Baron  (Holland)  said,  that  it  had 
not  at  all  been  shown  that^he  persons  who 
would  be  elected  to  govern  those  towns, 
would  all  be  persons  of  that  description  or 
class,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  prove  it 
by  a  variety  of  anecdotes,  through  which 

be  (the  D^ke  of  Wellington)  would  not 


follow  him.  The  noble  Baron  said,  too, 
if  it  even  were  shown,  that  still  it  did  not 
signify  in  the  least,  because  on  the  govern- 
ment of  towns,  being  once  made  over  to 
that  class  of  persons,  they  would  soon  be- 
come the  greatest  people  In  the  universe. 
He  wished  to  call  to  their  recollection  who 
those  persons  were,  by  referring  to  former 
transactions,  and  to  those  they  saw  going 
on  every  day ;  and  then  to  ask  their  Lord- 
ships, was  it  possible  they  could  transfer 
those  towns  over,  to  the  government  of 
those  persons,  with  justice  to  the  other 
classes  of  the  community,  who  were  those 
who,  at  present,  wielded  the  power.  The 
House  would  see,  that  the  lower  classes  of 
persons  who  would  elect  the  town-council, 
were  almost  entirely  Roman  Catholics,  and 
that  the  persons  to  be  most  affected  by 
taxation,  the  power  of  which  would  be 
placed  in  the  C)orporattons,  would  be  Pro- 
testants. If  noble  Lords  would  look  to 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  they  would  see  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  that  the  great  body  of 
those  who  were  to  govern  those  towns 
could  be  of  any  other  persuasion  than 
that,  of  Roman  Catholic.  He  would  say, 
then  that  the  Bill  before  the  House,  would 
give  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  power  of .  taxing  their  more 
wealthy  fellow -citizens,  a  system  to 
which  he  could  never  consent.  It  would 
be  a  most  monstrous  power  to  confer. 
The  lowest  class  of  persons  were  to  elect 
these  town- councils,  and  the  town-coun- 
cils were  to  have  the  power  of  levying 
taxes,  not  equally  upon  all  the  people,  ana 
in  the  form  of  county-rates,  or  as  the 
town-council  had  in  England,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  9ih  of  George 
4th.  by  which  men  would  have  to  pay 
singly,  doubly,  trebly,  and  quadruply,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  property 
of  which  thev  happened  to  be  possessed. 
Now,  he  would  say,  that  that  was  a  most 
unjust  system  of  taxation.  It  was  very 
well  when  carried  on  under  the  operation 
of  the  9th  George  4th,  voluntarily  applied, 
but  when  the  provisions  of  thai  Act  re- 
garding taxation  came  to  be  forced  upon 
the  people  by  these  town- councils,  elected 
as  he  had  described,  then  would  he  pro- 
test against  it  as  one  of  the  most  uniust 
principles  that  had  ever  been  adopted  by 
any  Legislature.  He  begged  their  Lord- 
ships to  observe,  that  this  principle  of  tax- 
ation was  by  the  Bill,  as  it  now  stood,  to 
be  fbrcedi  for  iD8taQce,(^n  the  citizens 
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of  Dublin,  Belfast,  or  Cork,  and  other 
towns  now  governed  by  Local  Acts  of 
Parliament,  in  addition  to  the  taxes  already 
impossd  by  those  different  Acts;  and  if 
any  towns  should  happen  to  have  adopted 
the  9th  of  George  4th,  and  voluntarily 
submitted  to  be  taxed  according  to  its 
provisions,  by  the  persons  and  for  the  ob- 
jects therein  recited,  they  would  besides 
nave  to  be  taxed  over  again  by  these  town- 
councils.  It  was,  therefore,  upon  this 
ground — the  Corporations  being  formed 
for  no  other  purpose  whatsoever,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  taxation,  every  thing  else 
to  be  provided  for  having  been  positively 
taken  away  from  them  by  the  Bill  and 
handed  over  to  the  Lord- Lieu  tenant — it 
was  upon  this  ground  that  he  for  one  would 
support  the  measure  as  formerly  sanctioned 
by  their  Lordships,  and  reject  the  amend- 
ments sent  up  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  there  were  other  parts  of  this  subject 
to  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  advert, 
although  they  had  been  already  fully  dis- 
cussed by  his  noble  Friend  on  the  floor 
(Lord  Ellenborougit),  and  by  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  behind  him  (Lord  Lynd- 
hurst).  The  noble  Viscount  (Melbourne) 
who  comn)enced  the  debate,  as  well  as  the 
noble  Earl  (Grey)  who  spoke  from  the 
cross-l)ench,  expressed  their  great  satisfac- 
tion at  the  moderation  which  had  been 
shown  by  the  House  of  Commons  with  re- 
ference to  this  subject.  He  was  not  dis- 
posed to  state  any  thing  at  all  calculated 
to  create  or  increase  any  irritation  between 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament;  but  he 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  he  did  think, 
when  the  HousetfCommojis  charged  their 
Lordships*  House  with  a  departure  from 
precedent,  they  ought  to  have  stated  some 
point  or  other  on  which  they  had  departed 
from  precedent ;  because  he  cousidered 
a  departure  from  precedent  by  that  or  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  a  most  serious 
charge ;  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
an  usurpation  on  the  part  of  either  House 
when  it  did  depart  from  precedent  in  rela- 
tion to  its  proceedings  with  another.  But 
he  maintamed,  their  Lordships'  proceed- 
ing in  this  instance  was  in  no  degree  to  be 
considered  as  a  departure  from  precedent. 
In  the  6rst  place,  it  was  no  departure  from 
precedent  to  instruct  the  Committee  to 
make  an  alteration  in  the  Bill ;  in  the  next 
place,  it  was  no  departure  from  precedent 
to  strike  out  one  of  the  principles  of  the 
Bill ;  and  it  was  no  departure  from  prece- 
dent to  make  the  most  extensive  alterations 


in  the  Bill ;  nor  was  it  any  departure  from 
precedent  to  alter  the  title  of  the  BilL  On 
all  these  points  the  House  had  proceeded 
according  to  the  usual  practice  in  sach 
cases,  nor  was  there  in  any  one  respect  the 
slightest  departure  from  established  prece- 
dent. The  noble  Baron  who  had  just  sat 
down,  indeed,  endeavoured  on  a  former 
occasion  to  prove  that  the  instruction  to 
the  Committee  was  a  departure  from  pre- 
cedent, and  he  quoted  a  passage  from  the 
Journals  of  the  House,  which,  however, 
the  noble  Baron  did  not  apply  quite  cor- 
rectly. The  passage,  as  stated  in  the 
Journals,  did  not  go  the  length  of  declar- 
ing that  the  whole  proceeding  in  question 
should  not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent; 
but  merely  that  one  particular  part  of  it, 
which  did  not  at  all  bear  on  this  question, 
should  not  be  so  interpreted.  [Lord  Hol- 
land :  The  case  refers  to  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding.] He  begged  the  noble  Baron's 
pardon.  He  was  perfectly  master  of  the 
case.  The  very  next  day  after  the  quota- 
tion had  been  made,  he  had  the  honour  of 
meeting  the  noble  Baron,  when  he  referred 
to  the  Journals  and  found  that  the  prece- 
dent did  not  bear  out  the  noble  Baron's 
assertion.  That  was  what  was  stated  in 
the  proceeding ;  but  he  repeated  nothing 
had  occurred  in  the  whole  history  of  this 
matter  which  could  on  the  part  of  that 
House  be  deemed  a  departure  from  es- 
tablished precedent;  and  when  such  a 
charge  was  made  against  the  House  of  Lords, 
some  notion  should  in  justice  to  them  be 
given  in  what  that  departure  from  prece- 
dent really  consisted.  It  was  perfectly 
true,  as  stated  by  his  noble  Friend,  that  it 
might  not  be  desirable  to  make  very  ex- 
tensive alterations  in  a  particular  Bill ; 
but  if  Bills  were  sent  up  from  the  other 
House  of  such  a  character  or  in  such  a 
shape  as  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to 
make  great  and  extensive  changes,  their 
Lordships  should  boldly  and  fearlessly  in- 
troduce those  alterations,  and  trust  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  other  House  and  of  the 
public  to  justify  them  for  having  honestly 
discharged  their  duty.  But  in  this  case 
the  House  having  made  those  extensive 
alterations  in  the  Bill,  found  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  alter  its  title ;  and  that  certainly 
was  not  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  pre- 
cedent. His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lynd hurst)  had  referred  to  the  Gram- 
pound  case,  which  had  occurred  within  a 
few  years,  and  where  the  title  of  the 
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been  changed.     Under  all  these  circum- 
stanceS)  be  could  not  see  that  any  depar- 
ture from  precedent  had  taken  place.     But 
there  was  another  point  well  worthy  their 
Lordships'  attention — he  alluded   to  the 
clause  which   had  been  inserted  in   the 
Bill,  as  amended  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  respect  to  the  9th  of  George 
4lh.     The  9th  of  George  4th  was  merely 
a   permissive  Act — it   was   forced   upon 
no  one.      The  towns   might  accept   it, 
or  let  it  alone,  as  they  pleased.      But 
what  did  this  Bill  do?     It  imposed  the 
provisions  of  that  Act  on  twenty  towns 
m    Ireland,    whether    they  approved    of 
them  or  not,  whether  governed  at  present 
by  Local  Acts  or  not ;  in  every  one  of  those 
cases  the  Act  was  imposed  on  them,  and 
they  were  to  be  governed  by  it  in  future. 
What  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
stated  upon  the  subject  of  Local  Acts  was 
well  worthy  their  Lordships'  consideration. 
There  was  no  instance  in  which  a  propo- 
sition was  made  for  governing  a  town  by 
the  provisions  of  a  Local  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  which  all  the  parties  had  not  pre- 
vious notice  of  the  inclination  to  apply 
for  that  Act,  and  in  which  they  were  not 
heard  if  they  thought  proper  before  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
in  which  they  had  not  every  opportunity 
they  could  wish  of  deciding  for  themselves 
whether  or  not  they  would  accept  the  pro> 
yisions  by  which  they  were  in  future  to  be 
governed.     But  was   this  the  case  with 
respect  to  those  twenty  towns  ?     None  of 
them  had  accepted  this  Act,  yet  with  all 
its  enormous  taxation,  it  was  to  be  im- 
posed on  them  without  their  consent.  The 
9th  George  4th  being  optional,  it  was  by 
virtue  of  an  alteration  in  a  clause  pro- 
posed by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
made  permanently  compulsory ;  the  House 
of  Commons  taking  the  matter  once  into 
consideration,   and  their  Lordships  only 
allowed  to  take  it  into  consideration  once 
— without,  therefore,  be  must  be  allowed 
to  say,  the  due  and  adequate  considera- 
tion of  Parliament,  it  was  to  be  at  once  im- 
posed on  those  twenty  towns  in   Ireland. 
That  was  a  most  material  consideration 
with  respect  to  the  Amended  Bill.     The 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey^  who  spoke  from 
the  cross-bench,  and  whom  he  (the  Duke 
of  Wellington)  always  heard  with  the  ut- 
most satisfaction,  and  particularly  on  the 
present  occasion,  had  proposed  to  their 
Lordships  a  plan  for  carrj^ing  this  measure 
into  execution,  of  which  he  bad  beard 


something  before,  but  which  he  could  not 
but  consider  altogether  impracticable.  It 
appeared  to  him,  in  the  first  place,  that  io 
the  existing  state  of  this  proceeding  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  House  to 
adopt  such  a  scheme.  He  entertained  ob- 
jections to  such  a  scheme  under  any  circum- 
stances; but  he  was  quite  certain  it  was 
wholly  impossible  at  present  for  the  House 
to  adopt  that  proposition.  What  they 
had  before  them  now  was  a  proposal  made 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  alter  certain 
amendments  made  by  their  Lordships  in 
the  original  Bill ;  and  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  depart  from  the  usual  rule  of  pro- 
ceeding on  such  an  occasion.  He  be- 
lieved he  was  not  mistaken  in  saying,  that 
those  rules  of  proceeding  would  totally 
prevent  the  adoption  of  the  noble  Earl's 
plan.  But  if  those  rules  permitted  its 
adoption,  he  confessed  he  had  other  ob- 
jections to  it;  to  some  of  which  the  noble 
Earl  (Earl  Grey)  had  himself  adverted, 
and  which  were  perfectly  conclusive  against 
it  in  his  (the  Duke  of  Wellington's)  mind. 
That  measure  must  at  all  events  be  con- 
nected with  the  forced  imposition  of  the 
9th  of  George  4th,  and  all  its  accompany- 
ing taxation  on  the  several  CorporationSi 
and  to  that  he  could  not  feel  other  than 
the  Strongest  objection.  The  noble  Vis- 
count thought  proper  on  a  former  occasion^ 
upon  discussing  this  measure,  to  state 
that  the  amendments  proposed  to  this  Bill 
had  not,  he  was  convinced,  been  suggested 
by  a  right  hon.  Friend  of  his  who  first 
mentioned  them  in  another  place;  that 
they  were  stronger  measures  ttian  either 
his  right  hon.  Friend  or  he  himself  would 
have  thought  of  proposing,  and  that  they 
must  have  been  suggested  by  others  who 
were  younger,and  possibly  not  quite  so  cau- 
tious. He  must  be  permitted,  however,  to 
say,  that  he  believed  his  right  hon.  Friend 
in  the  other  House  was  the  person  who 
originally  proposed  them,  while  he  would 
tell  the  noble  Viscount  that  the  pre- 
sent was  only  a  modification,  ana  a 
very  bad  one,  of  what,  on  a  former  occasion, 
had  been  rejected  by  their  Lordships. 
Their  Lordships'  Bill  certainly  went  the 
length  of  destroying  the  Corporations,  be- 
cause they  had  been  the  cause  of  dissatis- 
faction in  Ireland  ;  but  they  did  not  pro- 
pose to  put  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
in  Ireland  under  the  government  of  the 
adverse  sect,  who  were  supposed  to  have 
been  oppressed  by  the  former  Corporations. 
They  desired  that  those  towns  should,  in 
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the  first  iastance,  be  ^veraed — the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Holland)  said  despotically ; 
but  he  said  not  despotically,  but  governed 
by  the  King,  as  Westminster,  as  South- 
wark,  as  Finibury,  as  Manchester,  as  Bir- 
mingham were,  and  if  the  towns  in  Ire- 
land were  governed  as  well  as  any  of  those 
places  he  had  mentioned^  there  could  not, 
ne  conceived,  be  much  ground  of  com- 
plaint. At  all  events  they  saved  them  from 
the  grievance  which  the  noble  Lord  would 
inflict  on  them,  that  of  being  taxed  by  a 
town-council,  elected  by  the  lowest  orders 
of  the  people,  upon  a  principle  admissible, 
perhaps,  where  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
were  voluntarily  adopted,  but  altogether 
unjust,  if  forced  by  Parliament  upon  any 
one  without  their  consent.  Their  Lord- 
ships having  on  a  former  occasion  fully 
considered  this  measure,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  having  done  no  more  than 
proposed  to  them  a  modification  of  what 
bad  previously  been  rejected,  he  recom- 
mended their  Lordships  to  persevere  in  in- 
sisting on  their  amendments* 

The  Marquess  of  We$tmeath  was  of 
opinion  that  their  Lordships  had  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  Ireland  at  heart,  or 
otherwise  be  would  not  sit  among  them. 
It  was  mere  gibberish  to  talk  of  justice  to 
Ireland  in  the  way  it  had  been  spoken  of 
by  certain  agitators,  and  he  was  glad 
that  their  Lordships  distinguished  between 
them  and  the  people  of  Ireland.  He  quite 
agreed  with  the  noble  Duke  who  had  just 
sat  down, and  nothing  should  induce  him  to 
consent  to  a  Bill  which  gave  such  vast 
power  of  taxation. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  felt  the  deepest 
regret  that  their  Lordships  had  not,  on  a 
former  occasion,  acceded  to  the  proposal 
which  he  had  made  upon  this  subject. 
The  House  of  Commons  had  given  way 
much  more  in  their  amendments  than 
(heir  Lordships  were  called  upon  to  do. 
What  was  (he  principle  they  were  called 
on  to  concede  to  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
So  far  as  he  understood  it,  it  was  a  true 
and  just  one — the  principle  of  giving  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  the  power  of  manag- 
ing their  own  local  concerns.  Was  there 
any  one  in  that  House  who  would  say  that 
after  having  conferred  on  the  people  of 
that  country  the  power  of  voting  for  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  they  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  appointing  a  Mayor, 
a  Town-clerk,  and  perhaps  an  individual, 
to  take  care  that  just  weights  were  used 
in  the  town  ?    The  principle  of  the  Bill 


was  to  give  to  them  the  same  advantage 
which  had  been  conferred  on  England  and 
Scotland;  and  although  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  declared  that  be  meant  not 
by  his  opposition  to  the  Bill  to  insult  Ire- 
land, he  might  agree  with  him  as  to  the  in- 
tention,although  the  effect  which  would  be 
produced  in  Ireland  was  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent question.  He  asked  whether  those 
persons  who  wished  to  agitate  in  that 
country  would  not  make  use  of  this  effect 
to  rouse  up  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  The 
House  of  Lords  unanimously  declared, 
that  those  who  had  the  management 
of  Corporations  in  Ireland  had  been 
guilty  of  the  grossest  abuses  through 
which  they  bad  been  reduced  to  a  state 
bordering  on  insolvency — that  was  univer- 
sally admitted — it  could  not  be  denied; 
but  they  would  neither  agree  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  adopt 
the  course  recommended  by  his  noble 
Friend  on  bis  left  (Earl  Grey),  which  he 
could  not  think  inconsistent  wiUi  the  orders 
of  that  House«  They  would  agree  to  nei- 
ther ;  and  by  rejecting  both  plans,  thej 
insisted  on  giving  Ireland  the  benefit  of 
those  rotten  pauperised  Corporations  for 
another  year.  Was  that  reform  ?  Would 
any  man  in  the  country  call  that  reform  ? 
Noble  Lords  on  the  other  side  said  very 
readily,  show  us  abuses,  and  we  will  be 
the  first  to  correct  or  get  rid  of  them. 
How  different  was  the  course  which  they 
were  now  pursuing  ?  Upon  this  he  took 
his  stand;  there  bad  been  abuses  and 
great  consequent  inconvenience;  but  noble 
Lords  would  not  repair,  they  would  not 
reinstate  the  old  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, they  would  destroy  and  sweep  them 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  whether  estab*- 
lished  by  royal  charters  or  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. They  would  get  rid  of  them  be- 
cause they  would  not  admit  the  principle 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  had  a  right  to 
manage  their  own  municipal  affairs.  He 
entirely  concurred  in  what  the  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Wellington)  had  stated,  that 
their  Lordshi[Mi  ought  not  to  be  influeneed 
by  threats  or  intimidation ;  in  his  opinion 
there  was  not  a  greater  coward  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  than  the  person  who  feared 
to  do  his  duty  lest  his  motives  might  be 
misinterpreted.  The  Commons  had  gone 
farther  than  their  Lordships  were  now 
called  on  to  concede ;  and  he  asked  them 
seriously  to  consider  whether  they  did 
think  collisions  between  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  were  very  safe  and  altoge- 
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tber  expedient  measures?  He,  for  one, 
would,  like  his  noble  Friend,  stand  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  privileges  of  the  Peers, 
because  he  believea  they  would  only  be 
exercised  in  the  long  mn  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  at  large;  but  was  it  discreet, 
was  it  expedient,  to  give  agitators  the 
power  of  airecting  all  the  passions  of  the 
people  against  them  ?  Was  it  wise  to  ac- 
custom the  minds  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  the  contemplation  of  such  un- 
seemly collisions,  or  to  the  doctrine  that 
the  Peers  must  be  destroyed  ?  Such  con- 
sequences should  be  avoided.  They  could 
by  adopting  the  amendments  proposed  by 
the  Commons,  or  by  taking  the  course 
pointed  out  by  his  noble  Friend  near  him 
(Earl  Grey),  evince  to  the  country  at 
large  and  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  desire  to  imitate  them  in  the  discre- 
tion and  moderation  they  had  shown.  He 
knew  well  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
have  any  weight  in  that  House,  but  he 
did  bc^  and  implore  their  Lordships  to 
pause  before  they  threw  out  the  whole  of 
the  Commons^  amendments,  or  consented 
to  postpone  the  matter  till  the  next  Ses- 
sions of  Parliament.  A  great  and  im- 
portant principle  was  involved,  and  he 
did  not  see  why,  like  the  unwilling  pay- 
ment of  an  acknowledged  debt,  it  must 
wait  another  year.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  had  said  that  some 
individuals  had  been  sent  over  to  Ireland  in 
order  to  agitate  that  country,  but  had 
failed;  now  that  was  one  of  the  argu- 
ments for  assenting  to  the  Commons' 
amendments,  for  there  were  many  men 
in  Ireland  who  told  the  people  they  never 
could  get  justice  without  agitation.  And 
if  agitation  in  the  present  case  had  not 
succeeded,  he  called  upon  their  Lordships 
to  give  them  this  boon  in  order  to  show 
that  they  were  determined  to  do  justice 
without  inviting  the  people  to  adopt  violent 
if  not  illegal  means  in  order  to  obtain  it.  On 
the  whole  he  entreated  their  Lordships  to 
take  at  least  some  time  to  consider  before 
they  absolutely  rejected  the  two  proposals 
which  had  been  made  to  them.  He  was 
delighted  to  hear  the  tone  of  moderation 
which  they  had  assumed,  and  he  hoped  the 
result  would  show  to  the  country  that  they 
were  ready  to  confer  that  boon  and  that 
justice  wnich  Ireland  required  at  their 
hands. 

Lord  Whamcliffe  was  surprised,  that 
while  the  noble  Duke  who  had  just  sat 
down  seemed  so  strongly  to  deprecale  any 


thing  like  yieldmg  to  threats  and  Intimida- 
tion, he  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
administer  so  many  warnings  to  their  Lord- 
ships, and  urge  them  so  strongly  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  as  if  their  very  existence  were 
endangered  by  the  course  they  were  about 
to  take  with  respect  to  this  Bill.  He  be- 
lieved their  Lordships  were  there  to  give  a 
full,  and  a  fair,  and  deliberate  consideration 
to  the  amendments  which  had  been  made 
in  the  Commons  5  they  were  prepared  to  do 
their  duty,  and  having  done  so,  to  throw 
themselves  upon  the  country  and  abide  by 
its  impartial  decision.  The  House  of  Com. 
mens  had  been  praised  exceedingly  by 
noble  Lrords  on  the  other  side  for  the  mo- 
deration they  had  shown  upon  the  present 
occasion.  He  entertained  every  possible 
respect  for  that  House ;  he  had  sat  in  it  for 
many  years,  and  he  should  be  the  last 
person  to  throw  any  species  of  imputation 
upon  it  The  Members  of  that  House  were 
the  representatives  of  the  people^  and  their 
decision  was  entitled  to  the  greatest  re- 
spect ;  but  he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
he  could  not  in  the  present  instance  Join  in 
the  praises  which  had  been  lavished  on 
their  moderation,  or  look  on  the  Bill  as  a 
proper  compromise.  What  sort  of  com- 
promise did  the  Commons  propose?  Let 
their  Lordships  for  a  moment  look  at  the 
principle,  right  or  wrong,  on  which  they 
differed  from  the  Commons.  The  Com- 
mons sent  up  a  Bill  first  of  all  abolishing 
all  the  Corporations  of  Ireland,  on  the 
ground  that  being  exclusive  and  cor- 
rupt they  were  wholly  unfit  for  the  present 
state  of  society ;  their  Lordships  agreed  in 
that  principle  to  abolish  all  Corporations  in 
the  manner  proposed  by  the  Bill.  But 
their  Lordships  maintained  that  if  they 
proceeded  on  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
Bill  to  create  exclusive  Corporations  of 
another  character,  to  be  composed  of  Ro- 
man Catholics,  the  necessary  consequence 
would  be,  that  they  would  be  made  the  in. 
struments  of  farther  agitation,  for  more 
destructive  purposes,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  had  so  long  agitated  Ireland.  They 
were  told  they  must  not  think  of  waiting 
another  year,  lest  agitation  should  in  the 
mean  time  spread  and  produce  other  and 
more  serious  circumstances  than  any  which 
now  existed ;  but,  in  his  view,  any  agitation 
that  could  take  place  in  one  year,  was  of  no 
consequence  when  compared  with  the  evils 
which  must  result  from  the  adoption  of 
such  a  piece  of  legislation  as  the  original 
BUI.  The  House  of  Lords  said,  "  We  will 
abolish  Corporations.    The  boroughs  shall 
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have  iheir  municipal  afiairs  managed  under 
Act  of  Parliament^  and  their  property  shall 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  those  trustees 
whom  the  Ck)minons  propose*"  But  the 
Commons  did  not  approve  of  this,  and  re- 
quired that  the  towns  should  place  them- 
selves in  the  hands  of  certain  persons,  to 
be  taxed  to  a  considerable  amount.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  extraordinary  that  one  of 
the  amendments  of  the  Commons  went  to 
repeal,  or  alter  entirely,  an  existing  enact- 
ment ;  for  the  9th  of  George  4th  said,  that 
if  a  certain  proportion  of  themhabitants  con- 
sented to  be  taxed  in  a  particular  way,  they 
might  adopt  that  Act,  this  amendment  said 
they  must  be  so  taxed,  whether  they  wished 
'it  or  not  The  objection  entertained  by  the 
noble  Lords  near  him  did  not  apply  parti- 
cularly to  such  towns  as  Belturbet  and 
New  Ross ;  but  if  it  was  true  that  the 
power  to  be  conferred  by  the  Bill  would 
be  made  use  of  in  the  way  they  appre- 
hended, the  danger  was  in  the  larger 
towns.  With  -all  respect  for  the  Commons 
he  must  say,  that,  while  they  affected  an 
appearance  of  candour,  they  resorted  to 
what,  in  fact  was  a  subterfuge.  He  now 
came  to  a  new  feature  in  the  debate.  H 
had  heard  with  sreat  satisfaction  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Earl  (Grey)  his  noble  Friend, 
if  he  would  allow  him  to  call  him  so,  on 
the  cross  bench.  He  witnessed  the  return 
of  his  noble  Friend  to  the  House  with 
gj^t  pleasure.  The  sound  of  his  noble 
Friend's  voice  delighted  all  within  those 
walls.  His  noble  Friend  had  suggested 
an  alternative  which  he  thought  might  get 
rid  of  the  difficulty.  He  himself  was  one 
of  those  who  thought  that  almost  all  po- 
litical matters  must  at  last  be  decided  by 
compromise.  If  the  Commons  and  the 
Lords  were  at  variance  on  a  principle, 
there  was  no  means  of  getting  rid  of  the 
difficulty  but  by  a  compromise.  But  that 
compromise  must  be  honourable  to  hoth 
parties;  The  proposition  of  his  noble 
Friend  was,  that,  by  a  new  mode  of  voting, 
one  of  the  great  objections  of  the  nubfe 
Lords  at  that  side  might  be  obviated.  He 
confessed  that  he  did  not  altogether  agree 
with  the  noble  Duke  behind  him.  He 
thought  that  at  a  future  time  this  might 
be  a  fair  subject  of  consideration  ;  but  he 
did  not  believe  that  at  the  present  moment, 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  matter,  and  the 
situation  in  which  the  two  Houses  were 
placed,  the  adoption  of  that  proposition 
would  be  sufficient  to  reconcile  their  differ- 
ence. But  if  there  was  any  motion  of  the 
sort  he  should  have  been  glad  to  learn  from 


noble  Lords  on  the  opposite  tide,  that 
something  like  an  adoption  of  it  was  pro- 
posed. He  should  like  to  hear  the  noble 
Baron  say,  that  the  Friends  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  the  House  of  Commons  were 
ready  to  adopt  it.  Fot  his  own  part,  he 
did  not  see  so  much  harm  in  waiting  for  a 
few  months.  He  would  rather  encounter 
all  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
agitation,  in  order  that  at  the  end  of  that 
time  they  might  arrive  at  a  conclusion  that 
would  be  satisfactory.  He  could  only  say, 
so  far  as  he  was  consemed — and  he  was 
sure  he  might  say,  as  far  as  those  with 
with  whom  he  acted  were  concerned — it 
was  their  anxious  wish  to  avoid,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  collision  with  the  Commons. 
But  he  would  conclude  as  he  had  begun, 
by  saying  that  if  the  House  of  Lords  had  a 
particular  opinion  upon  any  one  measure, 
they,  as  a  second  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
were  there  for  the  purpose  of  giving  their 
opinion  on  that  measure  and  no  other,  and 
they  were  bound  to  act  upon  the  opinion 
which  they  so  conscientioudy  entertamed. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said:  I  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  trespass  on  your  Lordsmps'  at- 
tention for  a  few  moments— and  it  will  be 
for  a  few  moments  only — especially  as  your 
Lordships  seem  to  have  made  up  your 
minds  as  to  the  course  you  will  pursue,  and 
I  feel  it  is  most  improlMtble  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  produce  any  conviction  which  the 
eloquent  and  powerful  appeal  of  my  noble 
Friend  oh  the  cross  benches — an  appeal 
characterised  by  the  soundest  wisdom,  com- 
bined with  the  greatest  temper — has  failed 
to  produce,  to  induce  your  Lordships  to 
pause  in  the  career  which  your  Lordshipa 
seem  to  be  bent  on  pursuing.  I  should  be 
happy  if  I  could  acquiesce  in  the  admonitioii 
given  by  the  noble  Lord  whom  I  see  oppo- 
site, who  recommended  that  this  ddiate 
should  be  conducted  in  a  tone  entirely  frea 
from  any  thing  like  heat  or  violence;  but 
there  have  been  some  statements  madel^  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  who  spoke  second 
in  the  debate  of  this  evening,  which  I  cannot 
altogether  pass  over,  and  which  I  cannot 
refer  to  without  some  feeling.  I  must  here 
declare,  that  I  do  not  by  any  means 
agree  with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  in 
his  constitutional  doctrine,  that  a  change  of 
Government  necessarily  calls  for,  or  jus- 
tifies, a  dissolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  bc^  to  say,  that  I  by  no  means 
admit  that  doctrine,  and  I  may  add,  that 
when  a  change  in  the  Govenunent  brbusht 
us  intopower  we  did  not  act  on  that  pnn- 
ciple.  We  were  able  to  send  theMembers  of 
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our  Government  before  the  people^  and^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  loss  of  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Devonshire,  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  their  return ;  and  I 
believe  it  was  the  consciousness  entertained 
hy  the  Government  which  preceded 
ours  of  the  impossibility  of  ejecting  that 
object  that  was  the  cause  of  their  dis- 
solving Parliament  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  which  I  always  considered  to 
be  a  measure  totally  without  justification. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  has  also  stated, 
that  I  said,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  this 
House  ought  to  yield  to  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  because   that  body  is  the  re- 

?resentative  of  the  people.  My  Lords, 
never  said,  or  never  meant  to  say, 
any  such  thing.  If  I  ever  uttered  such 
a  thing — and  I  cannot  believe  that  I 
ever  did — it  was  far,  very  far  from  my 
intention.  I  never  meant  any  such  thing, 
and  I  never  said  any  thing  to  impair  or 
diminish  the  efficacy  of  your  Lordships' 
action,  or  to  impair  or  diminish  the  inde- 
pendent power  which  you  exercise  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Constitution.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  has  also  told  you,  that 
the  remarks  which  he  made  on  a  former 
occasion  passed  without  any  observation  or 
comment  from  me  when  he  first  used  them. 
That  is  perfectly  true.  The  reasons  of  my 
silence  at  that  time  I  need  not  enter  into 
now.  But  recollecting  afterwards  that 
they  had  not  been  remarked  at  the  time, 
I  determined  to  advert  to  them  on  a  future 
occasion,  not  with  the  intention  of  exciting 
any  warm  or  angry  feeling,  but  with  the 
intention  of  repljring  to  them  in  argument. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  told  me  on  a 
former  occasion,  that  he  never  would  explain 
the  words  on  which  I  had  commented.  He 
said,  that  he  had  not  used  them  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  were  supposed  to  have  been 
used,  and  that  he  was  fully  justified  in 
using  them  in  the  sense  in  which  he  had . 
employed  them.  Now,  giving  all  the  at- 
tention which  I  could  command  to  the 
observations  which  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  has  addressed  to  us  this  evening,  I 
must  say  that  I  heard  nothing  but  a  de. 
cided  repetition  of  his  former  expressions 
from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  and  that 
I  heard  no  justification  of  them,  save  that 
they  were  only  the  repetition  of  similar 
language  used  by  Mr.  O'Connell— or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  expressions  were  such 
as  Mr.  O'Connell  had  frequently  set  the 
example  of.  Considering  the  character  and 
station  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  I 
heard  with  deep  concern  those  expressions 
VOL.  XXXIV.  {JVH} 


fall  from  him  on  a  former  occasion— I  have 
heard  the  repetition  of  them  this  night 
with  increased  concem>  and  with  that  re- 
mark I  shall  quit  this  part  of  the  subjfet 
The  noble  and  learned  Lofd  has  also  beeir 
pleased  to say^  that  I  have  made  on. tbepre- 
sent  occasion  an  extravagant  ifieeeh.  "^it 
is  mere  matter  of  taste ;  and  for  my  own  part 
I  entertain  just  the  same  opinion  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord's  speech  which  he 
appears  to  entertain  of  mine.  When  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  says,  that  if  he 
were  desirous  of  destroying  all  property  in 
tithe,  of  destroying  the  Irish  Church,  of 
repealing  the  Union,  and  of  separating  the 
two  kingdoms,  he  would  vote  for  this  Bill, 
I  must  in  return  say,  that  I  consider  such 
an  assertion  highly  extravagant,  and  bear- 
ing marks  of  that  exaggeration  which  the 
noble  and  learned  Lora  has  so  frequently 
employed  in  discussing  the  merits  of  thu 
Bill.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  has  also 
been  pleased  to  add,  that  I  was  urged  on 
and  compelled  by  others  to  make  a  very 
violent  speech  in  my  own  justification. 
Now,  I  state  distinctly,  once  for  all,  that 
my  opinions,  whatever  they  may  be,  are 
my  own.  I  go  as  far  as  I. think  proper, 
and  I  know  myself  very  little,  if  any  one 
man,  or  body  of  men,  can  force  me  to  so 
one  step  further  than  I  wish.  If  the  nome 
and  learned  Lord  has  received  his  inform- 
ation on  this  subject  from  any  one  else,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  informing  him  explicitly 
and  unequivocally  that  his  information  is 
incorrect.  If  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
has  collected  his  information  from  his  own 
judgment,  I  beg  leave  to  tell  him  that  on 
this  occasion,  at  least,  his  judgment  has  de« 
ceived  him;  and,  after  this  distinct  and  so- 
lemn disclaimer  on  my  part,  I  trust  that 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  will  see  the 
propriety  of  not  repeating  again  that  insin- 
uation. I  certainly  had  great  hopes  that 
the  forcible  appeal  which  was  made  by  my 
noble  Friend  on  the  cross-benches  would 
have  had  some  efiect,  and  would  have  in- 
duced your  Lordships  to  have  further  con- 
sidered the  step  you  are  about  to  take.  In 
the  speech  which  was  delivered  by  my 
noble  Friend  I  entirely  concur.  I  entirely 
concur  in  that  part  of  it  which  vindicate 
his  own  government  as  it  ought  to  be  vin- 
dicated, from  any  intention  of  not  doing 
entire  justice  to  Ireland,  and  not  feding 
on  every  subject  connected  with  that  coun- 
try as  warm  and  as  earnest  an  interest  as 
it  is  possible  for  men  to  feel.  With  respect 
to  the  proposition  which  my  noble  Fnend 
suggested,  and  which  he  had  not  commu- 
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nicated  to  the  Governmenty  I  certainly 
must  say,  in  candour,  that  I  see  some  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  its  adoption ;  hut  if 
Bohle  Lords  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
had  shown  themselves  willing  to  consider 
it,  we,  also,  should  have  heen  willing  to 
have  given  it  our  calm  consideration.  I 
cannot,  however,  consent,  according  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  nohle  Lord,  to  stop  short 
in  the  measure  now  before  us — to  postpone 
the  further  consideration  of  this  measure, 
wl^ch  I  believe  to  be  founded  on  right  and 
justice,  and  which  has  for  its  object  the 
benefit  of  the  country.  I  cannot  consent 
to  do  this  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  an 
entirely  new  measure.  The  noble  Duke 
urged  several  objections  against  the  measure, 
which  in  my  opinion  are  not  tenable,  as  for 
instance  his  objections  to  the  power  of  tax- 
ing given  to  the  new  boroughs,  and  to  the 
imposition  of  corporation  officers  upon  those 
boroughs  which  had  accepted  the  Act 
of  the  9th  of  George  4th.  These  contin- 
gencies are  amply  provided  for.  Some  of 
the  objections  which  have  been  urged  are 
greatly  exaggerated,  if  not  without  foun- 
dation. The  reason  why  the  tolls  cannot 
be  collected,  is,  that  there  exists  a  general 
impression  as  to  their  misapplication ;  but 
if  their  management  be  intrusted  to  a 
body  in  whom  the  people  have  confidence, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  would 
be  no  longer  the  objections  to  the  tolls 
which  now  exist.  As  to  the  objection 
that  these  new  Corporations  would  have 
no  duties  to  perform,  it  has  been  sufficiently 
answered  by  the  statement  of  my  noble 
Friend,  that  in  Dublin  and  other  large 
towns  the  powersof  some  of  the  Local  Boards 
may  be  beneficially  transferred  to  the  new 
Corporations.  There  are  points  connected 
with  this  subject  as  was  suggested  by  the 
noble  Baron  the  other  night,  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  reconsider.  Permit  me  to  con- 
clude by  saying,  that  I  hope  your  Lordships 
will  reconsider  what  you  are  doing.  The 
way  for  you  to  act  is  to  trust  the  people  of 
Ireland-— the  way  for  you  to  act  is  to  trust 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  It  is  the 
only  way  to  govern  the  people  under  a 
popular  form  of  government.  If  you  think 
there  are  other  evils  which  may  arise,  if 
there  be  such  a  state  of  circumstances,  then 
you  will  find  other  remedies  for  those  evils. 
But  depend  upon  it  you  cannot  go  back 
to  a  system  of  exclusion. 

Their  Lordships  divided— Content  123 ; 
Not  Content  220 ;— Majority  97. 
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List  of  the  Content.— Pr««en/. 


Lord  Chancellor 

DUKES. 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Grafton 

Cleveland 

Sutherland 

MARQUESSES. 

Lansdowne 
Bread  albane 
Weslminster 
Northaropton 

EARLS. 

Shrewsbury 

Tlianet 

Carlisle 

Scarborough 

Albemarle 

ilchester 

Radnor 

Clarendon 

Charlemont 

Grey 

Minto 

Stradbroke 

Burlington 

Litchfield 

Spencer 

Chichester 

Fitzwilliam 

vrscouNTS. 
Torrington 
Leinster 

LORDS. 

Howard  of  Effingham 
Sundridge   (Duke  of 

Argyll) 
Minster  (Marquess 

Conyngham) 
Glenelg 
DuncannoQ 
Dacre 
Stourton 
Paget 
Petre 


Say  and  Sele 

Teynham 

Howland  (Marquess  of 

Tavistock) 
King 
Holland 
Vernon 
Ducie 
Foley 
Suffield 
Dundas 
Lilford 
Dunalley 
Glenlyon 
Crewe 
Gardner 
Hill 

Melbourne  (Vtsconnt) 
Somerhill  (Marquess 

of  Clanricarde 
Rosebery  (Earl) 
Kilmarnock    (Earl  of 

ErroU) 
Sefton 
Kenlis  (Marquess  of 

Head  fort 
Cha  worth  (E.of  Meath 
Poltimore 
Segrave 
Templemore 
Dinorben 

Hunsdon  (Vise.  Falk- 
land) 
Boyle  (Earl  of  Cork) 
Solway    (Marquis    of 

Queensbury) 
Denroan 
Hatherton 
Strafford 
Langdale 
Clements    (£arl    of 

Leitrira) 

BISHOPS. 

Chichester 
Bristol 


Proxies. 


DUKES. 

Sussex 

Bedford 

Devonshire 

Marlborough 

Brandon 

MARQUESS. 

Winchester 

EARLS. 

Derby 

Huntingdon 

Suffolk  and  Berkshire 

Essex 

Oxford  and  Mortimer 

Ferrers 

Gosford 

Mulgrave 

Camperdown 

Durham 


Granville 
Craven 

LORDS. 

Dudley 

Arundel  of  Wardour 
Dormer 
Byron 
Ponsonby 
Sherborne 

Carleton(£ftrl  of  Shan- 
non) 
Dorcherter 
Auckland 
Lyllleton 
Mendip 
Wellesiey 
£r8kine 
Granard 
Lynedoch 
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Ranftirly  (Vise.  North- 

Howden 

land) 

Mostyn 

Plunket 

Cloncurry 

Brougham 

Godolphin 

Fingall 

Yarborough 

Rossie(Earl  Kinnaird) 

Montfort 

Ludlow 

Western 

Hamilton  (Earl  of  Bel- 

BISHOP. 

haven) 

Norwich 

List  of  the  Not  Content.— Prcsfw^ 

DUKES. 

Glengal 

Cumberland 

De  Grey 

Beaufort 

Falmouth 

Newcastle 

Vane  (Marquess  of 

Wellington 

Londonderry^ 

MABQtJ  ESSES. 

Caledon 

Salisbury 
Hertford 

Powis 

Ripon 

Bute 

VISCOUNTS. 

Abercom 

Hereford 

Exeter 

Maynard 

Camden 
Cholmondeley 

Sydney 
Hood 

Ailesbury 

St.  Vincent 

Bristol 

Gordon 

Westmeath 

Kxraouth 

EARL9. 

Beresford 

Devon 

Combermere 

Westmoreland 

LORDS. 

Winchilsea  and  Nott. 

DeRoos 

Chesterfield 

Willoughby  de  Broke 

Sandwich 

St.  John,  of  Bletso 

Doncaster  (Duke  of 

Saltoun 

Buccleugb) 

ColviUe 

Shaftesbury 

Reay 

Abingdon 

Hay 

Jersey 

Sondes 

Dartmouth 

Boston 

Tankerville 

Southampton 

Aylesford 

Rodney 

Poulett 

Montagu 

Talbot 

Kenyon 

Brooke  and  Warwick 

Braybrooke 

Hardwicke 

Douglas^  of  Douglas 

Bathurst 

Gage 

Hillsborough 

Thurlow 

Digby 

Bayning 
Bolton 

Beverley 

Mansfield 

Wodehouse 

Liverpool 

Fitzgibbon 

Carnarvon 

Dunsany 

Bandon 

Carbery 

Rosslyn 

Dufiferin 

Wilton 

Loflus  (M.  Ely) 

Onslow 

Alvanly 
Redesdale 

Limerick 

Rosse 

Camden 

Manvers 

Ellenborough 

Orford 

Sheffield  (Earl) 

Lonsdale 

Manners 

Harrowby 

Meldrum      (Earl 

Amherst 

Aboyne) 

Verulam 

Prudhoe 

Brownlow 

Colchester 

St.  Gerniains 

Ormonde  (Marquess) 

Beaucharop 

Maryborough 

Ravensworth 

Delamere 

Forester 

Penthurst  (Viscount 
Strangford) 

Farnborough 

De  Tabley 

WharnclifFe 

Lyndhurst 
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deavoured  to  saddle  English  goods  with  a 
duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  subject 
had  been  a  matter  of  negotiation  for  the 
last  twelve  years,  and  as  yet  scarcely  a 
single  point  had  been  gained  with  the 
Dutch  Government.  The  petitioners  trusted 
that  Parliament  and  the  Government 
would  at  length  compel  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment to  act  in  accordance  not  only  with 
the  spirit,  but  the  letter  of  the  treaty  of 
1824. 

Mr.  Barlow  Hoy  said,  that  the  peti- 
tioners appeared  to  assume  that  the  King 
of  Holland  was  bound  by  all  treaties  into 
which  he  had  entered  as  King  of  the 
Netherlands.  Now,  he  apprehended  that 
was  a  position  that  might  be  questioned. 

Viscount  Palmerston  apprehended  that 
there  could  be  no  question  at  all  about  the 
matter,  and  that  the  King  of  Holland  was 
as  much  bound  by  such  treaties  as  if  there 
had  been  no  revolution  in  Belgium  at  all. 
He  would  detain  the  House  for  only  a  few 
minutes  on  this  subject.  It  was  true  that 
for  a  great  number  of  years  the  Dutch 
Government  had  violated  the  treaty  to 
which  his  hon.  Friend  had  adverted.  The 
matter  had  been  for  a  long  while  the  sub- 
ject of  negotiation.  The  Dutch  Govern- 
ment at  last  admitted  that  their  former 
regulations  were  incompatible  with  their 
engagements  under  the  treaty  of  1824, 
and  they  had  altered  them,  but  not  as 
yet,  as  he  (Lord  Palmerston)  would  con- 
tend, in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them 
conformable  to  the  letter  of  that  treaty. 
He  had  no  doubt  that,  upon  further  repre- 
sentation being  made  to  it,  the  Dutch 
Government  would  see  the  propriety  of 
rendering  the  regulations  respecting  the 
importation  of  British  goods  into  Java  con- 
formable to  the  letter  of  that  treaty,  and 
no  efforts  should  be  wanting  on  the  part 
of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  bring 
about  that  end. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Business  of  the  House.]  Lord  John 
Russell  said,  he  would  now  make  the  mo- 
tion of  which  he  had  already  given  notice, 
that  Orders  of  the  Day  have  precedence 
of  motions  from  the  1st  of  July  next.  It 
had  been  usual,  of  late  years,  to  make  such 
a  motion  at  an  advanced  period  of  the 
Session,  and  it  was  obviously  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  send  up  to  the  House  of  Lords 
the  Bills  which  were  to  be  pressed  through 
at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  in  the 
month  of  July.   Undoubtedly,  should  they 
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St.  David's  Salisbury 

Worcester 

Lord  EUenborough  moved  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee,  to  draw  up  the 
reasons  for  their  Lordships  differing  from 
the  Commons'  amendments.  He  thought 
it  of  importance  that  the  communications 
they  had  to  make  to  the  Commons  should 
be  made  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Monday,  June  27,  1836. 

MfNUTKs.]  Bills.  Read  a  second  time: — Paper  Duties; 
ottoman  Dominions  Consul:  Bills  of  Exchange ;  Entailed 
EsUtes  (Scotland).— Read  a  third  time:— Loan  Societies 
(IreUnd). 

Petitions  presented.  By  several  Hok.  Mbmbrrp,  fh>m 
rarlous  Places,  for  Abolition  of  Tithes  (Ireland).— By 
streral  Hon.  Mbmbbrs,  ttom  various  Places,  praying  the 
House  to  Adhere  to  the  Provisions  of  the  Irish  Municipal 
Corporations'  Bill  as  originally  ^passed  by  them. — By  Mr. 
EwART  and  Mr.  Poulktt  Thomson,  flrom  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  in  fisvour  of  Jewish  Civil  Disabilities'  Bill. 
By  Mr.  Fsrous,  tram  Anstruther  and  AUandyke,  for 
Alteration  of  Stamp  Duties'  Bill.— By  several  Hon. 
Mbmbrrs.  from  various  Places,  against  Turnpike  Trusts 
Consolidation  Bill. — By  Mr.  Hurst,  ttcm  Horsham,  tot 
Revision  of  Criminal  Code. — By  Mr.  A.  Chichbstbr, 
fVom  Chard,  for  Measures  to  improve'  the  condition  of 
Pauper  Lunatics.— By  Mr.  Barlow  Hoy,  flrom  South- 
ampton, complaining  of  the  RegulatioiM  of  the  Post  Office 
for  Southampton. — By  Mr.  Brothbrton,  trom  Man- 
dietter  and  other  Places,  against  the  Factories'  Act 
Amendment  BilL — ^By  Mr.  Vbrnoit  Smit^,  fjfqs^  Ketter- 
ing ;  and  Mr.  Thornblbt,  from  Bilston,  if^  X^c  Abol- 
ition of  Church  Rates. — By  Mr.  Gborob  Pax^scr,  from 
Merebants  of  Lcmdon,  deprecating  all  attempts  to  overawe 
the  House  of  Lords:  and  by  Mr.  Thornklby*  trom  the 
Staflbrdshire  Banking  Company  to  require  from  private 
Banks  an  Account  of  their  Assets. 

Trade  to  Java.]  Mr.  Patrick  Stewart 
presented  a  Petition  signed  by  150  of  ihe 
most  respectable  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers of  Glasgow  complaining  of  the  in- 
fraction by  the  Dutch  of  the  Treaty  of 
1824,  regarding  the  importation  of  British 
goods  into  Java,  and  calling  on  the  House 
to  compel  the  Dutch  Government  to  ad- 
here to  the  terms  of  that  treaty.  The 
cession  of  that  island  to  the  Dutch  took 
place  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  subse- 
quently the  Dutch  made  several  succes- 
sive efforts  to  impose  higher  duties  on  the 
British  goods  imported  there,  especially  on 
woollens  and  cottons,  than  they  had  agreed 
to  levy  in  the  first  instance.  Then  came 
the  Treaty  of  1 824,  which  was  negociated 
by  Mr.  Canning,  who  agreed  that  English 
goods  should  be  admitted  there  at  a  duty 
of  six  per  cent,  where  Dutch  goods  were 
admitted  free,  and  that  where  Dutch 
goods  were  subjected  to  a  duty,  English 
goods  should  only  have  to  pay  doiible  such 
duty.    The  Dutch  Government  had  en- 
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be  delayed  till  the  month  of  August,  there 
would  then  be  good  grounds  for  the  other 
House  to  postpone  the  consideration  of 
them  to  another  Session.  As  there  was  an 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  hon.  Members  that 
the  Bills  now  before  the  House  should  be 
forwarded  without  delay,  it  was  his  inten- 
tion, after  this  motion  was  carried,  to  pro- 
pose that  the  third  reading  of  the  Regis- 
tration of  Births  and  of  Marriages  Bills 
should  take  place  to-morrow,  and  have 
precedence  of  all  other  motions. 
.  Mr.  Robinson  said,  he  would  not  op- 
pose so  desirable  a  step  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  with  a  view  to  getting  through 
the  business  of  the  Session ;  at  the  same 
time  he  thought  it  rather  hard  upon  those 
hon.  Members  whose  motions  stood  upon 
the  notice  book,  and  many  of  which  had 
been  postponed  till  the  present  late  period 
with  the  expectation  of  bringing  them  on. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  it  extremely  desir. 
able  that  they  should  endeavour  to  get 
through  the  public  business.  He  liad 
already  presented  a  petition  from  Upper 
Canada,  and  he  had  given  notice  of  a  mo- 
tion as  soon  as  the  papers  were  on  the 
Table;  with  the  exception  of  that  urgent 
question,  he  pledged  himself  that  he  would 
not  interfere  with  the  Orders  of  the  Day. 

Sir  George  Sinclair  observed,  that  the 
motion  of  the  noble  Lord  opened  an  ex- 
tensive field  for  argument,  and  might  give 
rise  to  an  adjourned  debate  of  at  least  two 
nights,  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  or 
every  Member  to  select  as  many  of  the 
notices  as  he  thought  proper,  and  urge  the 
importance  of  each  as  a  ground  for  resist- 
ing the  noble  Lord's  proposition.  He  (Sir 
G.  Sinclair)  was  one  of  the  noble  Lord*s 
earliest  victims,  as  he  had  a  notice  on  the 
books  for  the  5th  of  July,  with  respect  to 
the  College  of  Maynooth.  He  was,  how- 
ever, quite  satisfied  with  the  noble  Lord's 
arrangement,  as  far  as  he  was  personally 
concerned,  for  he  had  previously  deter- 
mined, at  the  suggestion  of  some  respected 
Irish  friends  to  postpone,  until  next  Ses- 
sion, a  formal  motion  on  that  subject,  and 
then  to  move  for  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  system  of  instruction  pur- 
sued at  that  establishment,  an  inquiry 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter 
upon  with  advantage  before  the  proroga- 
tion. It  would  also  be  perfectly  compe- 
tent for  himself,  as  well  as  for  any  other 
Member,  to  state  on  the  Irish  miscellaneous 
estimates  the  grounds  on  which  a  grant 
for  such  a  purpose  as  that  to  which  May- 
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nooth  is  devoted  appeared  to  be  altogether 
inexpedient. 

The  Motion  carried  ;  and  it  was  resolved 
that,  from  and  after  July  1st,  Orders  of  the 
Day  have  precedence  of  notice  of  motiooB 
on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 

Registration  of  Voters.]  On  the 
motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  House 
went  into  Committee  on  the  Registration 
of  Voters  Bill. 

Sir  James  Graham  adverted  to  the 
clause  which  he  had  brought  forward  on  a 
former  evening  as  declaratory  of  the  mean- 
ing and  intention  of  the  25th  Clause  of 
the  Reform  Act.  His  noble  Friend  had 
stated  on  a  former  evening  that  he  would 
consult  with  the  Attorney-General  as  to 
whether  such  a  Clause  were  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  the  original  design  and  in- 
tention of  the  Reform  Act ;  he  wished  to 
know  whether  the  noble  Lord  would  now 
support  the  clause  ? 

The  Attorney 'General  said,  that  he  had 
considered  the  clause  to  which  his  noble 
Friend  had  drawn  his  attention,  and  it  was 
extremely  difificult  to  say  what  constructioa 
should  be  put  upon  it.  It  wasa  question  upon 
which  the  Revisipg  Barristers  had  differed, 
and  it  was  one  upon  which  much  might 
be  said  on  both  sides.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  what  was  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  Reform  Act,  as  he  was  not 
then  a  member  of  the  Government.  The 
interpretation  of  the  Clause  must  be  con- 
sidered a  que^iio  vexata. 

Sir  James  Graham  said,  he  should  then 
press  the  declarc^tory  clause  of  which  he 
had  given  notice^  as  he  considered  it  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  calculated  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
mushroom  votes.  The  hon.  Baronet  moved 
a  clause  to  the  effect  that  no  lease  or  as- 
signment of  a  term  of  sixty  years  or  twenty 
years  respectively,  or  any  unexpired  por^ 
tion  of  such  terms  which  confer  a  right  of 
voting  for  a  city  or  borough,  shall  confer 
a  right  of  voting  for  the  county  in  which 
such  city  or  borough  is  situated. 

Mr.  Warburton  was  inclined  not  simply 
to  negative  the  proposition  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  but  to  extend  the  right  of 
voting  as  at  present  possessed  by  lease- 
holders, if  such  a  matter  could  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Bill  before  the  House.  He 
contended,  however,  that  in  a  Bill  of  this 
kind  no  clause  of  such  a  description  could, 
be  introduced.  The  clause  of  the  hon. 
Baroneti  be  had  heardi  would   in  oqq 
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ootinty  disfranchise  1,000  electors,  and 
anxious  as  he  was  to  see  the  present  Bill 
pass,  if  the  right  hon*  Baronet's  clause 
w€re  to  be  carried,  he  would  rather  see 
tha  Bill  thrown  out  altogether. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question 
that  the  clause  be  inserted.  Ayes  100; 
Noes  l33;-<Majority  33. 

On  that  part  of  the  Bill  which  vests  the 
appointment  of  the  Revising  Barristers  in 
the  Crown, 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  on  the  bring- 
ing up  of  the  Report  he  should  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  clause  which 
gave  the  appointment  of  the  Revising  Bar- 
risters to  the  Crown.  He  felt  a  very  strong 
objection  to  enactments  which  delegated  a 
power  of  legislation  to  persons  out  of  that 
House.  With  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  those  gentlemen,  he  would  infinitely 
prefer  that  the  selection  should  vest  in  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  not  in  the  Home 
Secretary,  because  he  entertained  a  con- 
viction that,  were  such  the  case,  the  ap- 
pointment would  be  freer  from  political 
bias,  and  consequently  a  smaller  extent  of 
political  effect  would  arise  at  elections. 

Sir  James  Graham  thought,  that  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Warburton)  would  lead  to  very  unneces- 
sary extravagance.  He  thought  that,  in- 
stead of  creating  a  new  court  of  appeal  to 
revise  the  decisions  of  revising  barristers, 
they  might  be  referred  to  the  Court  of 
Review  in  Bankruptcy,  and  thus  a  saving 
of  5,000/.  a-year  be  effected.  The  Court 
of  Review  had  at  present  nothing  to  do, 
and  with  the  additional  business  which 
they  would  get  as  a  court  of  appeal  they 
would  still  be  but  partially  occupied.  He 
would  move  a  clause  to  that  effect  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr*  Warburton  did  not  consider  his 
plan  justly  liable  to  the  charge  of  ex 
travagance.  As  far  as  his  own  opinion 
went,  it  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  having 
but  one  judge  to  sit  on  appeals,  but  let 
that  one  be  fully  competent  to  perform  the 
duties  that  would  be  imposed  on  him. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  at  present 
they  had  three  Judges  in  the  Court  of  Re- 
view, who  were  but  very  partially  occupied, 
and  they  were  about  to  create  three  more, 
who  would  have  but  very  little  more  to  do  ; 
he  really  did  not  think  that  such  a  mul- 
tiplication of  judicial  authority  was  neces- 
•ary* 

The  ^t^omey- Genera/ admit tedy  that  at 
fresent  the  Court  of  Review  was  very  im* 


perfectly  occupied,  but  he  hoped  that 
Defore  long,  by  the  alterations  that  were 
intended  to  be  made  in  the  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor,  the  Court  would  be  fully  and 
usefully  occupied.  With  respect  to  the 
proposition  of  having  but  one  Judge  sitting 
m  the  Appeals,  he  must  say,  that  in  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law  the  determination 
of  one  single  Judge  was  not  treated  with 
very  much  respect ;  if,  however,  the  major- 
ity of  the  Committee  were  in  favour  of 
having  but  one  Judge,  whatever  his  own 
opinion  might  be,  he  would  offer  no  op- 
position to  the  proposition. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to,  as  were  the 
other  clauses  and  the  schedules. 

The  House  resumed,  the  Bill  to  be  re- 
ported. 

Commutation  of  Tithes  (Eng- 
;land)  Bill.]  On  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  Commutation 
of  Tithes  England  Bill,  having  been  read. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time,  he 
should  state  lo  the  House  that  he  meant 
to  propose  the  introduction  of  the  clauses 
which  he  had  referred  to  on  a  former 
occasion.  One  of  them  was  on  the  sub- 
ject of  coppice  wood,  the  value  of  which 
he  proposed  to  estimate  according  to  the 
average  value  of  the  years  1834,  1835, 
and  1836.  This  was  in  conformity  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Member  for  Tarn  worth.  The  other 
clause  gave  a  power  to  the  occupier  of  the 
land  to  deduct  the  amount  of  rent-charge 
he  should  have  paid,  from  the  owner  of 
the  land.  Having  explained  the  nature  * 
of  the  clauses,  the  noble  Lord  concluded 
by  moving  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  anxious  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  general  question  as  to 
whether  this  Bill  should  be  read  a  third 
time  or  not.  In  the  anterior  part  of  the 
Session  he  had  introduced  a  Bill,  the 
provisions  of  which  were  identical  with 
the  Bill  he  had  introduced  last  year,  when 
he  had  the  honour  of  being  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown.  The  object  of  that  Bill  was 
to  facilitate  the  voluntary  commutation  of 
tithes.  He  stated  that  the  principle  of 
a  compulsory  commutation  might  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  future  Bill,  when  the  ex- 
perience of  voluntary  commutation  would 
have  suggested  the  most  equitable  prin- 
ciples on  which  compulsory  commutation 
misht  be  applied.  He  still  preferred  the 
Bill  be  bad  himself  introduced,^  the  Bjtt 
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of  the  noUe  Lord.  He  felt  great  difficulty 
in  determiniDg  without  the  experience  of 
voluntary  commutation,  and  without  the 
advantage  of  minute  local  inquiry — he 
felt  great  difficulty  in  determining  the 
principle  upon  which  compulsory  commu- 
tation should  be  forced  upon  the  country, 
consistent  with  justice,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties.  The  question,  how- 
ever, which  he  had  to  ask  himself  was, 
whether,  now  that  there  was  a  prospect  of 
their  coming  to  an  arrangement  on  this 
^reat  and  complicated  question,  he  would 
mcur  the  responsibility  of  attempting  to 
defeat  this  Bill?  The  Bill  proceeded 
upon  the  principles  of  his  (Sir  R.  Peel's) 
Bill,  as  far  as  voluntary  commutation  was 
concerned.  It  proposed  to  effect  it  for  a 
limited  period,  through  the  intervention 
of  Commissioners.  His  own  Bill  proposed 
that  two  of  these  Commissioners  should 
be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  the  other 
by  the  highest  representative  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  on  this  point  the  noble 
Lord  had  adopted  his  suggestion.  This 
Bill  gave  till  October,  1837,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  voluntary  commutation.  This 
Bill,  did  away  with  751.  and  65L  as  a 
maximum  and  a  minimum^  and  proposed 
instead  the  amount  of  tithe  taken  in  kind 
for  the  seven  years  preceding  1835,  and 
that  the  sum  paid  should  rule  the  future 
payments.  That  arrangement  was  still 
open  to  this  objection — that  where  there 
had  been  great  forbearance  on  the  part  of 
the  tithe-owner,  he  would  permanently 
sutiTer,  and  where  there  had  been  greater 
rigour,  and  extreme  rights  had  been  ex- 
acted, there  he  would  gain,  and  the  per- 
manent rent-charge  would  be  governed  on 
that  principle.  There  was  to  be  sure,  a 
power  of  relaxation  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  per  cent.,  and  to  that  extent  the 
parties  would  have  an  opportunity  of  miti- 
gating the  severity  of  the  Bill.  He  found 
that  the  Bill  had  arrived  at  this  stage 
without  any  division  being  taken  against 
it.  He  hoped,  sitting  there  in  an  assembly 
of  landlords,  that  he  need  not  conceal 
that  his  object  was  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  Church.  He  considered  the  Church 
the  weaker  party ;  he  considered  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  House  were  inter- 
ested in  this  question,  and  therefore  he 
felt  specially  bound  to  take  care  that  the 
interests  of  the  Church  were  attended  to. 
He  did  not  find  that  there  was  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  any  decided  objection  to 


the  principles  of  this  BilU  None  of  those 
hon.  Gentlemen  who*  more  particularly 
watched  over  the  interests  of  the  Church 
materially  dissented  from  the  principles  of 
the  BUI.  Amongst  the  tithe-owners  and 
the  tithe»payers,  there  was  an  impression 
and  he  believed  a  similar  impression  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  public  generally,  that 
this  question  should  be  settled  on  a  satis* 
factory  principle.  There  was  a  general 
concurrence  of  all  parties  in  the  House  ia 
favour  of  the  settlement  of  this  question ,  and 
it  appeared  that  they  were  now  approach* 
ing  to  an  agreement  on  amicable  prin* 
ciples.  Under  these  circumstances,  con* 
sidering  the  little  difference  there  was  be- 
tween this  Bill  and  his,  the  question  for 
him  to  consider  was,  whether  he  should 
press  upon  the  House  the  adoption  of  his 
measure,  to  which  he  doubted  that  the 
assent  of  the  House  would  be  given,  or 
whether  he  should  give  up  his  oppositiom 
to  this  Bill.  He  thought  he  was  consult* 
ing  the  interests  of  the  Church  in  acoediog^ 
to  the  third  reading  of  this  Bill,  as  it  ap* 
peered  to  him  to  be  the  general  wish  of 
the  House  to  come  to  a  settlement  on  this 
long-agitated  question,  and  he  felt  that 
the  longer  they  suffered  this  agitation  to 
continue,  the  longer  interval  of  time  that 
was  suffered  to  elapse  before  it  was  settled, 
the  greater  would  be  the  difficulties  of  the 
ultimate  settlement,  and  it  might  not  be  lo 
perfectly  settled  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Church.  Retaining,  therefore,  his  pre* 
ference  for  his  own  measure,  thinking  that 
a  voluntary  commutation  would  suggest 
the  means  of  a  more  just  application  of 
the  compulsory  principle— still,  not  finding 
on  the  part  of  those  more  immediately  in* 
terested  any  very  strong  expression  of  dis* 
sent,  he  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  the 
progress  of  the  House  towards  the  present 
experiment. 

Mr.  Hume  was  also  very  anxious  to  see 
a  settlement  of  this  question.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  perfectly  right  in  stating, 
that  if  a  settlement  of  this  question  were 
not  come  to  now,  and  if  agitation  were 
allowed  to  continue,  the  Church  would  be 
the  sufferer.  He  did  not  rise  to  oppose 
the  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  but  he  mett 
say,  that  if  the  two  clauses  proposed  by  the 
noble  Lord  were  allowed  to  be  inserted, 
the  agitation  would  only  begin.  He  em^ 
treated  the  noble  Lord  to  reconsider  this 
question  with  respect  to  market-gardeners 
and  hop-grounds.  If  such  lands  were 
brought  in  under  the  special  exceptioofi 
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the  Bill  would  meet  with  general  approba- 
tion, and  would  put  an  end  to  agitation. 
After  the  Bill  had  been  read  a  third  time, 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  against  the  37th  and  38th 
Clauses,  in  the  hope  that  extraordinary 
tithes  levied  on  all  species  of  property 
would  be  provided  for  under  the  35th 
Clause. 

Mr.  Warhurton  had,  too,  like  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Tam worth,  a  plan  of  his 
own,  but  he  would  not  bring  it  forward  for 
discussion,  as  he  feared  it  would  not  lead  at 
present  to  any  practical  result.  He  did 
not  despair,  however,  and  at  no  distant  time, 
to  see  tithes  totally  abolished,- the  Church 
provided  for  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
and  the  Com  Laws  abolished.  This  was 
the  only  way  in  which  the  question  could 
be  finally  and  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  said,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  resistance  to  tithes  in  Ireland, 
their  payment  was  now  enforced  by  the 
power  of  the  law,  and  he  should  be  sorry 
to  think  that  law  would  not  have  the  same 
power  in  England.  He  objected  to  the 
basis  of  the  commutation,  as  not  being  a 
fair  one*  In  a  recent  period,  as  contrasted 
with  the  present,  the  produce  of  the  land 
was  as  four  to  seven.  If  tithe,  then,  was, 
as  he  firmly  believed  it  to  be,  the  first  lien 
on  the  land,  why  should  the  owner  of  such 
property  be  so  unfairly  dealt  with?  If  a 
proposition  like  the  present  had  been  made 
formerly,  in  what  condition  would  the 
Church  be  now?  There  was  a  case  in 
point,  which  would  serve  to  illustrate  his 
argument.  There  was  a  parish  which  paid 
5/.  lOs,  for  its  tithes,  by  agreement,  in 
1707.  It  was  afterwards  raised  to  24/., 
and,  by  a  subsequent  agreement,  to  120/. 
This  might  be  a  particular  case.  He  did 
not  know  whether  it  might  be  paralleled, 
but  if  there  were  many  cases  even  ap- 
proa<ihing  to  it,  they  were  such  as  should 
be  provided  against.  There  should  be  a 
progressive  prosperity  in  Church  property 
as  well  as  in  every  other,  or  else  in  the 
course  of  two  generations  the  relative  po- 
sitions of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  and  the 
other  classes  of  the  community  would  be 
exceedingly  difierent  from  what  it  was  at 
present.  He  would  not,  however,  object 
to  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  as  any 
farther  opposition  that  he  should  offer 
would  be  only  a  waste  of  the  time  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Benett  said,  that  he  had  been 
^troD^ly  ID  favour  of  the  present  Bill;  and 


should  have  continued  so  but  for  the 
clauses  which  had  been  lately  introduced, 
to  which  he  could  not  consent,  because  he 
considered  that  by  them  a  vicious  prin- 
ciple would  be  embodied  in  the  Bill,  the 
tendency  of  which  would  be  to  perpetuate 
tithes  for  ever.  He  contended  that  the 
clauses  were  defective,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
be  difficult  to  decide  what  was  garden  and 
what  agricultural  produce.  There  were 
other  defects  which  he  might  also  notice, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  bound  to 
say  that  he  approved  of  the  compulsory 
part  of  the  Bill.  He  thought  it  very 
creditable  on  the  part  of  the  Church  that 
no  petitions  from  that  quarter  had  been 
presented  against  the  measure,  and  before 
he  sat  down,  he  could  not  but  express 
a  hope  that  some  alterations  would  be 
made  in  the  36th  and  37th  Clauses  of  the 
Bill,  so  as  to  render  them  less  obscure, 
and  more  in  conformity  with  the  principle 
upon  which  it  was  founded. 

Mr.  Parrott  owned,  that  he  also  had 
entertained  objections  to  the  Bill  when  it 
was  first  introduced,  but  they  had  all 
vanished  during  its  progress  through  the 
House.  The  Bill  was  as  fair  to  all  parties 
as  it  could  be  made. 

Lord  Ehrington  congratulated  both  his 
noble  Friend  and  the  House  generally  on 
the  prospect  of  bringing  this  most  import- 
ant question  to  a  final  and  satisfactory 
conclusion.  He  considered  that  the  Bill 
now  under  discussion  was  calculated  to 
effect  more  real  benefit  than  any  other 
measure  upon  the  subject  of  Tithe  Com- 
mutation which  had  been  introduced  for 
years;  and  as  regarded  the  Churchy  he 
must  say,  that  its  warmest  friends  had 
good  cause  to  congratulate  themselves,  not 
only  on  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  but  on  the 
calm  and  tranquil  manner  in  which  the 
discussions  upon  it  had  taken  place.  The 
agricultural  interest  would  also  have  cauae 
of  congratulation  in  the  final  adjustment 
of  the  question,  and  he  considered  that  the 
Government  by  whom  it  was  introduced 
were  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  country. 

Mr.  H.  Curteis  thought,  that  the  Bill 
ought  to  be  thankfully  received  by  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  low  tithes  ex- 
isted; but'  sure  he  was,  that  as  regarded 
the  landowners  of  his  part  of  the  country 
it  would  not  be  received  as  a  boon  at  all, 
because  it  went  to  fix  a  portion  of  the 
tithe  unjustly  as  regarded  the  owners  of 
the  soil.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  the 
Government  deserved  the  thanks^of  Ike 
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country  for  bringing  the  measure  to  this 
point.  He  could  not,  however,  allow  this 
Bill  to  go  up  to  the  other  House,  without 
saying  that  he  felt  very  doubtful  as  a  land- 
lord at  that  moment,  whether  he  should 
rejoice  or  regret  if  the  measure  was  lost. 
As  regarded  the  present,  he  would  rather 
have  it  lost;  but  looking  to  the  future, 
and  to  the  interests  of  those  who  would 
hereafter  stand  in  the  situation  he  occupied, 
he  thought  it  might  be  better  to  take  the 
Bill  as  it  stood,  rather  than  refuse  it.  He 
did  not  wish  the  measure  to  go  up  to  the 
other  House,  without  stating  his  opinion 
as  to  whether  it  was  a  boon  to  the  land- 
owners or  not. 

Mr.  Baines  considered,  that  if  any  body 
of  men  were  indebted  to  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  for  having  brought  forward  iLe 
present  measure  more  than  any  other,  it 
was  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church. 
He  called  upon  bon.  Members  to  show 
him  any  measure  that  had  passed  in  any 
age  which  had  conferred  so  great  a  benefit 
on  the  clergy.  When  tithes  were  taken 
in  kind  by  the  clergy,  they  were  looked, 
upon  as  the  fleecers,  rather  than  as  the 
protectors  of  their  flocks.  It  had  been 
said,  and  it  was  cited  as  a  friendly  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy  towards  the  pre- 
sent measure,  that  the  clergy  had  not  come 
forward  and  petitioned  against  the  mea- 
sure. All  he  could  say  on  that  subject 
was,  that  he  was  sure  that  it  would  be  re- 
ceived as  a  boon  by  the  Church.  Neither 
had  the  Dissenters  petitioned  against  it ; 
and  when  the  discussion  of  their  claims 
came  on,  he  was  satisfied  the  clergy  would 
manifest  similar  feelings  to  those  which 
had  been  displayed  by  the  Dissenters  in 
reference  to  this  subject* 

Captain  Pechell  was  glad  that  the  Bill 
had  been  brought  to  its  present  stage,  as 
he  had  no  doubt  of  its  effecting  a  great 
deal  of  good.  He  hoped,  however,  that 
the  tithe  on  fish  would  be  reconsidered, 
and  that  Government  would  send  a  Com- 
mission into  Norfolk  and  Cornwall  to 
institute  an  inquiry  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  fisheries  in  those  places. 

Lord  John  Russell  agreed  with  the  gal- 
lant Officer,  that  the  tithe  on  fish  ought 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  furthet'inquiry. 
He  fttllvconcurred  in  what  had  fallen  from 
several  hon.  Members  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  that,  whether  the  present  Bill 
affected  the  interests  of  the  clergy  or  the 
landholders,  there  was  no  question  what- 
ever but  that  it  was  one  of  a  most  import- 


ant description.  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
his  Majesty's  Government  when  the  mea- 
sure was  first  introduced,  and  he  could  not 
agree  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  that  the  compulsory  part  of  the  Bill 
ought  to  have  been  omitted.  On  the 
contrary,  his  own  opinion  was,  that  a  Bill 
on  this  subject  ought  to  be  compulsory, 
and  that  its  utility  would  chiefly  depend 
upon  its  being  so.  He  was  happy  to  find 
that  so  much  unanimity  prevailed  with  re- 
gard to  the  measure,  a  result  which  was 
the  more  gratifying,  when  he  reflected 
that  so  many  hon.  Members  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  Tithe  Question,  and 
entertained,  of  course,  different  views  with 
regard  to  it.  He  had,  however,  anticipated 
such  a  result  when  he  introduced  the  Bill, 
and  he  rejoiced  to  find,  that  his  expecta- 
tion had  not  been  disappointed.  The 
measure  had  been  discussed  throughout 
with  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  moderation 
which  was  equally  creditable  to  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  party  and 
political  feelings  seemed  to  have  been 
wholly  set  aside  in  considering  the  mea- 
sure. By  that  wise  and  temperate  course, 
his  Majesty's  Government  had  been  en- 
abled to  bring  the  Bill  to  its  present  stage^ 
and  he  could  not  let  the  present  opportu- 
nity pass  without  congratulating  the  House 
on  the  satisfactory  result  of  the  measure. 
He  considered  that  the  Bill  afiforded  a  fair 
foundation  for  an  honest  and  equitable 
adjustment  of  the  Tithe  Question  on  the 
prmciple  of  commutation,  and  he  fully 
agreed  with  those  hon.  Members  who  had 
borne  testimony  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  Bill  had  been  viewed  by  the  clergy, 
and  he  must  say,  from  his  own  experience, 
that  the  clergy  of  this  country  had  in 
most  instances  in  which  the  question  of 
Tithes  had  been  raised,  evinced  the  greatest 
moderation  and  forbearance.  They  had 
not  interposed  any  objections  to  the  pre- 
sent measure,  and  he  would  say,  that  had 
the  clergy  required  for  themselves  what 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  appeared  disposed  to  insist  upon 
for  them,  his  Majesty's  Government  would, 
no  doubt,  have  felt  it  extremely  difficult 
to  have  brought  the  present  measure  to  a 
satisfactory  settlement.  The  Dissenters 
had  also  acted  with  great  and  praiseworthy 
forbearance  as  regarded  the  ,  measure, 
which  he  was  quite  sure  would  ultimately 
tend  to  the  benefit  both  of  the  landed 
interest  and  the  clergy. 
Bill  read  a  third  timer ^^^t^ 
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Lord  J.  Russell  brought  up  someclausei, 
which  were  agreed  to. 

Lord  J.  Russell  brought  up  a  clause, 
which  related  to  the  mode  of  distraining 
on  the  rent-charge  for  the  recovery  of  rates. 
Upon  this  a  division  took  place  :— Ayes 
107  ;  Noes  39 ;— Majority  for  the  Clause 
68. 


List  of  the  Ayes* 


Adam,  Sir  C. 
Ainsworthy  P. 
Alston^  R. 
Baldwin,  Dr. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Bennett,  J. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bernal,  R. 
Bewes,T. 
Biddulph,R. 
Blamire,  W; 
Blunt,  Sir  C. 
Brabazon,  Sir  W. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bailer,  E. 
Burton,  H. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Cave,  R.  O. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  IL 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clayton,  Sir  W. 
Clive,  E.  B. 
Collier,  J. 
Crawley,  S. 
Curteis,  H.  B. 
D*Eyncourt,    rt.  hon. 

C.T. 
Dillwyn,  L.  W. 
Donkin,  Sir  R. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Elphinstone,  U. 
Ewart,\V. 
Fergusson,  rt.  hon. 

R.  C 
Folkes,*SirW. 
Fort,  John 
Goring,  Harry  Dent 
Grattan,  H. 
Guest,  Josiah  John 
Gully,  John 
Hastie,  Archibald 
Hawkins,  John  H. 
Hector,  Cornthw.  J. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Howard,  hon.  Edward 
Howard,  Philip  Henry 
Hume,  Joseph 
Johnstone,  J.J. 
Knox,  hon.  J*  J. 
Lee,  J.  L. 
LennardjT.  B. 
Lister;  Ellis  C. 


Lynch,  A.  H. 
Maher,  J. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  H. 
Moreton,  hon.  A.  H. 
Mosley,  Sir  O. 
Mullins,  F,  W. 
Murray,  rt.  hon.  F.  A. 
North,  F. 
O'Connell,  D. 
G'Connell,  M. 
Oliphant,  L. 
O'Loghlin,  M. 
Parker,  J. 
Parrott,  J. 
Pease,  J. 
Pecbell,  Captain 
Pendarves  E.  W.  W. 
Potter,  R. 
Poyntz,  W.  S. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 
Roche,  W. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Rooper,  J.  B. 
Bundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Seale,  Col. 
Sharpe,  Gen, 
Smith,  B. 
Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Strickland,  Sir  G« 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Thomson,  rt.  hon.C.P. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Tliornely,  T. 
Trelawny,  Sir  W. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Turner,  W. 
Tynte,  J.  K. 
Villiers,C.  P. 
Wakley,T. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Warburton,  H. 
Williams,  Wm. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Wilson,  H. 
Winnington,  Sir  T. 
Wood,  C. 
Wrightson,W.B. 
Wrottesley,  Sir  J. 
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Alsager,  Captain 
Arbuthnot,  hon.  H. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bramiton,  T.  W. 
Brownrigg,  S. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Calcraft,  J.  H. 
Chichester,  A. 
Compton.H.   C. 
Curteis,  E.  B. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
East,  J.  B. 
Forbes,  W. 
Gordon,  hon.  W. 
Goulburn,  rt.hon.H. 
Goulburn,  Mr.  Serg. 
Halford,  H. 
Halse«  J. 
Hay,  Sir  J. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Sergeant 


Inglis,  Sir  R.  H* 
Irton,  S. 
Knatchbull,  right  hon. 

SirE. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lawson,  A. 
Meynell,  Capt. 
Palmer,  G. 
Peel,  E. 
Price,  Ri 
Pringle,  A. 
Posey,  P. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Scourfield,W.U. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Sibthorpe,  CoL 
Wynn,  rt.  hon.  C.  W, 
York,  E.  T. 

TELLERS. 

Greene,  Mr. 
Ross,  Mr. 


Mr.  Hume  moved  that  the  two  Clauses 
37  and  38,  which  had  been  added  to  the 
Bill  since  it  was  first  printed,  being  a  pro- 
vision for  the  charge  of  hop-grotinds  and 
market- gardens,  should  be  rejected.  He 
considered  that  the  retention  of  these 
clauses  would  break  into  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  that  they  would  keep  the  door 
open  to  irritation  and  altercation,  whereas 
the  question  ought  to  be  settled  at  once 
and  for  ever. 

Mr.  Benett  seconded  the  motion.  This 
provision  would  place  landlords  in  a  worse 
situation  than  before.  He  had  expected 
that  the  Bill  would  make  a  complete  com- 
mutation of  tithes  ;  instead  of  which,  unless 
those  clauses  were  struck  out,  it  would  be 
a  mischievous  measure. 

Mr.  Hodges  defended  the  clauses. 
There  were  only  three  modes;  one  was 
the  abolition  of  tithe  on  market-gardens 
and  hop-cultivation;  but  this  would  in- 
sure the  rejection  of  the  Bill  in  another 
place:  the  second  was  that  proposed; 
and  the  only  other  course  was  the  clauses 
as  they  stood.  There  would  be  no  hard- 
ship in  paying  a  few  shillings  per  acre  on 
hop-grounds,  and  as  to  market-eardens, 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  distrnguish* 
ing  who  were  market-eardeners. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  there  were 
50,000  acres  used  in  the  cultivation  of 
hops,  and  that  the  land  employed  as  mar- 
ket-gardens miffht  be  taken  at  10,000 
acres.  By  allowing  these  clauses  to  remain 
they  would  be  for  the  protection  of  the 
growers  upon  those  lands,  and  render  the 
whole  of  the  lands  which  might  be  here^ 
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after  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  hops 
and  market  produce,  liable  to  tithe,  and  so 
fritter  away  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  That 
principle  was  this,  that  by  taking  on 
himself  the  payment  of  a  fixed  rent-charge, 
the  cultivator  might  improve  his  land  as 
he  pleased,  and  do  with  it  what  he  liked ; 
these  clauses  went  to  impose  a  tax  on  the 
application  of  increased  capital  and  indus- 
try to  the  cultivation  of  land.  It  was  as 
absurd  to  require  an  increased  tithe  on 
land  hereafter  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  hops  and  market-produce,  as  it  would 
be  to  require  an  increased  tithe  upon  all 
waste  and  pasture  land,  which  might 
hereafter  be  applied  to  the  growing  of 
corn. 

Sir  R,  Peel  observed,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  himself  shown  that  it  was 
not  necessarily  as  absurd  to  subject  lands 
hereafter  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
hops  and  market-produce  to  an  increased 
tithe,  as  it  would  be  subject  to  hops,  waste, 
and  arable  land  which  might  be  hereafter 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  corn,  because 
he  had  himself  stated  that  hop  and  gar- 
den grounds  were  of  a  special  nature — 
there  being,  indeed,  as  he  had  said,  only 
50,000  acres  of  the  one,  and  10,000  acre" 
of  the  other.  He  could  not,  therefore, 
contend  that  it  was  right  to  assimilate 
the  two  cases.  It  would  be  manifestly 
unjust  towards  that  land  which  was  now 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  hops  and 
market-produce,  and  which  consequently 
would  pay  tithe  as  such  ;  if  they  allowed 
other  lana  to  be  employed  in  the  same 
species  of  cultivation,  and  get  free  from 
tithe,  they  would  be,  in  fact,  offering  a 
positive  premium  on  the  application  of 
unfit  land  to  the  cultivation  of  certain 
articles.  He  would  not  deny,  that  the 
arrangement  proposed  by  these  clauses  was 
likely  to  occasion  some  inconvenience ; 
but  still  he  felt  that  it  was  more  reconcile- 
able  to  justice  than  any  other  which  had 
been  proposed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
.  House.  No  difficulty,  he  apprehended, 
could  arise  in  regard  to  hop-grounds; 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  determine 
hereafter  what  was  a  hop-ground.  But  he 
admitted,  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
defining  by  law  what  should  be  hereafter 
considered  as  a  market- garden.  There 
might  be  land  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles  from  a  town,  not  coming  under  the 
designation  of  a  market  garden  in  the  con- 
ventional interpretation  of  the  term,  and 
being  cultivattd  as  u  field,  but  from  which 


the  owner  might  hereafter  be  enabled, 
under  the  system  of  communication  by 
railroads,  to  pour  into  that  town  a  large 
quantity  of  market-produce.  However,  he 
trusted  much  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  if  difficulties  were 
found  to  arise  which  they  could  not  remove, 
Parliament  might  interfere  hereafter. 

Mr.  Lennard  said,  there  were  other 
cases  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  fields  did  not  come  within  the 
description  of  market-gardens.  The 
clauses  broke  into  the  principle  of  the 
Bill ;  they  would  continue  the  exactions 
of  tithe-owners,  and  perpetual  disputes. 

Sir  Robert  Price  supported  the  amend- 
ment. The  clauses  would  introduce  an 
ordinary  charge  and  an  extraordinary 
charge  in  the  same  parish  on  account  of  a 
single  field  considered  as  garden. 

Colonel  Thompson  could  not  vote  for  a 
Bill  which,  professing  for  its  object  the 
remedying  the  pressure  on  agriculture, 
perpetuated  it  in  the  case  of  hops  and 
market-gardens. 

Mr.  Curteis  said,  that  if  these  clauses 
were  struck  out  of  the  Bill  it  would  oblige 
many  persons  to  vote  against  it. 

Lord  JoAri/^u^se/Zsaid,  that  theseclauses, 
which  had  been  complained  of  as  but  re- 
cently introduced,  were  not  new,  and  he 
need  only  refer  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  as  far  back  as  the  18th 
of  May,  and  it  was  then  the  27th  of  June. 
Upwards  of  a  month  had  consequently 
elapsed  since  their  principle  had  been 
divulged.  He  contended  that  the  clauses 
in  question  were  framed  as  much  for  the 
benefit  of  those  classes  who  were  subjected 
to  the  higher  rent-charge,  as  of  those  who 
were  liable  to  the  smaller  rate  of  charge. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Bridport  had  not 
supported  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Middlesex,  but  had  come 
forward  with  an  entirely  new  proposition. 
He  trusted  that  the  House  would  not,  by 
rejecting  the  clauses,  place  the  parties  who 
were  more  immediately  affected  by  its 
provisions  in  a  position  of  such  extreme 
risk  as  must  inevitably  be  the  case  were 
the  amendment  to  be  agreed  to.  He 
did  not  see  how  those  persons  could  be 
guarded  from  very  considerable  loss,  unless 
by  the  preservation  of  these  clauses, 
founded  as  they  were  upon  the  principle 
on  which  they  were  avowedly  framed. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Hume's 
motion— Ayes  39 ;  Noes,  153 ;  yMajority 
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HOUSE   OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday y  June  28,  1836, 

MINUTK&]  Bills.  Read  a  third  time:— Entaila  Relief 
(Scotland)  Bill;  Waste  Lands  (Ireland)  BiU.^Read a  first 
time :— Tithes  Coanmutation  (England). 

Petitions  presented.  By  several  Noblb  Lords,  ftom  various 
Places,  against  Universities  (Scotland)  Bill. — By  the  Eari 
of  BROWNLovr,  from  Spilsbury,  that  the  House  will  resist 
all  attempts  to  interfere  with  its  Rights,  Independimre, 
and  Privileges— By  the  Earl  of  Absrdxbn,  tnta  the 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  against  Universities'  (Scot- 
land) Bill. 

Railroads.]  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
laid  upon  the  Table  the  first  R^)ort  of 
the  Committee  on  Railroads.  On  moving 
that  it  be  printed. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  glad  to  find  that 
this  subject  had  engaged  the  attention  of 
their  Lordships.  It  had  not  been  hb  lot 
to  attend  their  debates  during  the  present 
Session ;  but  he  had  not  been  inattentive  to 
those  measures  which  had  come  before  their 
Lordships  as  Raibroad  Bills,  and  whicfaj 
though  they  we|:Q  t^buiwlk  private  BiilS| 
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were  still  of  great  public  importance.    He 
could  not  help  anticipating,  that  by  means 
of  this  great  instrument  of  railroads^  the 
wealth,  the  enjoyment,  and  the  comforts  of 
England  would  be  increased  to  an  amount 
which  no  man  living  at  present  could  pre- 
tend  to  calculate.      But   their  lx)rdships 
must  not  conceal  from  themselves  that  these 
great  national  objects  would  in  some  cases 
be  arrived  at  through  great  individual  suf- 
fering and  injury.     He  confessed  that  it 
appeared  to  him,  that,  if  he  had  not  taken 
a  wrong  view  of  the  objects  of  those  who 
had  originated  these  measures.  Parliament 
had  considered  them  far  too  much  as  insu- 
lated measures.     In  order  that  the  nation 
might  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  genius, 
enterprise,  and  ingenuity  of  the  projectors 
of  these  measures,  the  highest  authority  of 
the  country  should  be  brought  into  action, 
so  as  to  have  them  all  arranged  in  one  con- 
tinuous and  well-connected  system.     From 
what  he  had  seen  in  some  instances  which 
had  come  under  his  own  observation,   he 
was  convinced,   that  though  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Railway  in  one  direction  might  in- 
crease and  facilitate  the  communication  be- 
tween places  in  that  direction,  it  might  ob- 
struct and  impede  the  communication  be- 
tween places  in  a  different  direction.     For 
instance,   by  making  communications   by 
Railway  from  north  to  south,  you  might 
render  it  difficult  to  make  them  from  east 
to  west*     He  could  illustrate  his  meaning 
by  referring  to  a  case  within  his  own  know- 
ledge.    There  was  a  line  of  Railroad  pro- 
posed to  be  carried  through,   or  rather  to 
come  in  contact  like  a  tangent,  with  the 
town  of  Sheffield,  at  a  level  of  not  less  than 
seventy  feet  above  the  main  entrance  into 
that  town.  The  mere  effect  of  constructing 
a  Railway  upon  a  level  better  suited  for  a 
balloon,  was  to  render  it  impossible  to  make 
any  other  Railway  communicate  with  it. 
Again,  their  Lordships  would  observe,  that 
the  same  effect  would  be  produced  if  the 
Railway  were  sunk  as  much  below  as  this 
was  raised  above  the  ordinary  level.     The 
Railroads  differed  from  all  the    ordinary 
roads  of  the  country,  and  also  from  its  in- 
land navigation  in  this  respect,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  one  Railway  communi- 
cate with  another  unless  all  Railways  were 
made  at  a  proper  height.      It  was  ex- 
ceedingly possible  that  he  took  an  improper 
view  of  what  ought  to  be  done  on  this 
difficult,    but  very    important,    question. 
Nevertheless,  it  appeared  to  him  worthy  of 
the  interference  of  the  highest  authority  in 
the    country— whether  that    interference 


should  come  from  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, or  from  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  was  not  at  that  moment  prepared 
to  say  —  yet,  however  much  he  might 
admire  the  genius  and  enterprise  and  specu- 
lating spirit  of  the  projectors,  he  was  cer- 
tain that  unless  they  were  directed  by  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  country,  and  un- 
less care  were  taken  that  the  speculations  of 
one  party  should  not  interfere  with  and  in- 
jure the  speculations  of  another  party,  these 
projects,  instead  of  being  beneficial,  would 
become  injurious  to  the  country.  There 
was  another  reason  why  he  thought  that 
Railroads  ought  to  be  all  conducted  on  one 
system.  Their  Lordships  were  aware  of 
the  advantage  which  they,  in  common  with 
the  public  had  derived  from  having  all  the 
turnpike-trusts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  metropolis  consolidated  into  one  general 
trust ;  indeed,  there  was  not  one  of  their 
Lordships  who  travelled  down  into  the 
country,  who  did  not  feel  grateful  to  those 
who  had  consolidated  those  trusts.  Now, 
he  begged  them  to  consider  what  would  be 
the  e&ct  of  letting  all  the  Railways  in 
England  be  considered  as  separate  trusts. 
They  would  pass  five  miles  along  one  Rail- 
road, and  they  would  then  pass  five  miles 
into  another,  and  the  result  would  be,  that 
they  would  pay  twice  as  many  tolls  for 
travelling  that  distance  on  two  Railroads 
that  they  would  pay  for  travellinff  half  the 
distance  upon  one.  The  main  point,  how- 
ever, to  which  he  wisheil  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  their  Lordships  was  the  obstacles 
which  would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  fu- 
ture Railroads,  in  case  they  were  not  made 
upon  such  a  system  as  would  enable  one 
Railroad  to  dove-tail  in  with  another.  He 
expected  that  it  happened  very  frequently 
that  their  Lordships,  from  want  of  suffi- 
cient information,  sanctioned  a  Railroad  on 
one  line,  when,  if  they  had  had  the  benefit 
of  better  surveys,  that  line  would  not  have 
been  adopted.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
evil  of  such  a  practice  did  not  immediately 
come  to  a  conclusion.  The  result  of  having 
adopted  an  inconvenient  line  would  often 
prevent  their  Lordships  from  adopting  ano- 
ther line  which  would  be  far  more  conveni- 
ent His  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  knew  that  he  had  long  ago 
suggested  this  matter  to  his  consideration. 
He  hoped  that  he  should  not  be  considered 
as  intruding  unnecessarily  on  the  attention 
of  the  House  in  calling  its  attention  to  a 
subject  on  which,  if  we  legislated  wisely, 
we  should  increase  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  our  posterity  much  more  than  the 
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wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  past  and  the 
existing  generation  had  heen  increased  by 
the  system  of  inland  naTigation,  and  on 
which,  if  we  legislated  unwisely,  we  should 
not  derive  the  advantages  which  we  ought 
from  this  new  system. 

Lord  Kenyon  would  move  that  the 
Grand  Junction  Railway  Bill  be  now  read 
a  third  time.  If  that  motion  were  carried, 
he  should  move  certain  clauses,  by  way  of 
rider. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  had  no  ob- 
jection to  make  to  the  motion  of  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  spoken  last.  He  could  not, 
however,  agree  entirely  either  with  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down  or  with 
the  Report  which  the  noble  Duke  had  just 
laid  on  the  Table.  That  Report  said,  that 
no  Railway  should  pass  through  a  po- 
pulous district  without  precautions  being 
taken  against  the  iire  which  came  out  of 
the  chimnies.  Now,  there  was  no  Rail- 
way that  did  not  pass  through  a  populous 
district.  Yet  this  doctrine  was  to  consider 
each  Railway  on  its  own  particular  circum- 
stances. It  was  impossible  for  their  Lord- 
ships to  establish  one  uniform  system  of 
Railways,  and  to  hold  out  such  a  hope  was 
only  throwing  unfair  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  future  projects  for  Railways.  He  held 
with  the  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Railways  that  they  must  pav  their  best 
attention  to  each  individual  Bill,  and  that 
they  must  enact  such  peculiar  clauses  as  the 
demands  of  the  locality  might  require.  His 
noble  Friend  had  said,  that  if  they  did  not 
establish  an  uniform  system  for  Railroads 
they  would,  in  establishing  communications 
between  the  north  and  south,  prevent  com- 
munications between  the  east  and  west. 
Now  that  could  not  bejthe  fact.  The  tun- 
nel, the  bridges,  the  trams,  could  not  in- 
terfere and  had  not  in  any  existing  Rail- 
road interfered,  with  any  of  the  existing 
modes  of  public  communication.  Indeed,  it 
was  the  duty  of  all  Committees  upon  Rail- 
roads to  see  that  they  did  not  interfere  im- 
properly with  existing  interests.  He 
thought,  that  in  consideration  of  the  im- 
mense capital  which  was  ready  for  invest- 
ment in  schemes  of  domestic  improvement, 
and  which,  if  not  so  invested,  would  go  for 
investment  in  foreign  countries,  the  public 
ought  to  know,  betore  the  close  of  the  Ses- 
sion, what  their  Lordships  intended  to  do 
on  this  subject. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  all  he 
had  done  was  to  leave  the  door  open  upon 
this  subject.  The  noble  Marquess  had  ad- 
verted to  the  provisions  made  in  Railway 
Bills  for  carrying  existing  canals  and  roads 


across  the  Railway  where  the  two  lines  in<« 
tersect  each  other.  But  he  begged  to  ob^ 
serve  that  he  knew  large  tracts  of  country 
through  which  it  was  proposed  to  carry 
Railways  and  through  which  there  were 
few  communications,  where  the  formation 
of  communications  must  be  prevented  un- 
less Parliament  should  make  some  provi- 
sions to  enable  those  who  projected  them  to 
deal  with  Parliament  regarding  the  making 
of  those  communications.  He  made  this 
remark  for  the  consideration  of  the  noble 
Marquess,  and  to  point  out  to  him  that  the 
case  was  not  quite  so  clear  as  he  appeared 
to  think. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  that  his 
noble  Friend  appeared  to  object  to  this 
Report.  The  Committee  was  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  lay  before  their  Lordships  any  de- 
tailed view  of  the  subject  Perhaps  those 
of  their  Lordships  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  attending  Railway  Committees  might 
be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  several  serious 
accidents  by  fire  had  occurred  from  locomo- 
tive engines,  although  the  public  were  ig- 
norant of  it.  Cotton  goods  to  the  value  of 
3,000/.  had  been  lost  near  Manchester  in 
consequence  of  such,an  accident,  and  a  farm 
house  in  the  county  of  Leicester  was 
consumed  from  the  same  cause.  Such 
accidents  had  occurred,  and  perhaps  from 
negligence,  and  he  was  not  at  all  certain 
that  the  best  plan  in  the  rural  districts, 
would  not  be  to  make  a  law,  that  whatever 
damages  ensued  from  that  cause  should  be 
paid  by  the  Company.  This  law  might 
apply  very  well  to  the  country,  but  in  a 
large  city,  in  London  for  instance,  no 
Company  yet  formed  could  afford  to  pay  for 
the  injury  that  might  be  caused.  If  the 
Directors  of  Insurance  Companies  should 
find  that  Railways  increased  the  danger 
from  fire,  they  would  raise  the  rate  of  their 
Insurance,  and  thus  a  whole  ne^hbourhood 
might  suffer  great  hardship.  Thh  question 
had  certainly  a  paramount  claim  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee.  He  be- 
lieved, that  if  the  attention  of  scientific 
men  were  turned  to  the  subject,  a  remedv 
for  these  evils,  might  be  discovered,  whicn 
would  obviate  the  inconveniences  likely  to 
arise. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  observed, 
that  there  was  scarcely  one  instance  of  a 
Railway  passing  through  a  district  so  popu- 
lous as  to  occasion  danger  of  fire.  He 
thought  it  would  not  be  possible  to  lay 
down  any  general  rule  that  would  guard 
against  the  anticipated  danger  in  the  case 
of  every,  Bill. 
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IJNivERgiTiES  (Scotland).]  Viscount 
MeWoume  said,  a  number  of  petitions  had 
been  presented  on  the  Universities  Scot- 
land Bill,  and  he  would  therefore  propose 
that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  pro  forma  on  this  Bill,  when 
some  alterations  might  be  made  in  it ;  and 
that  the  Bill  should  be  reprinted,  in  order 
to  allow  time  for  full  consideration.  He 
hoped  there  would  be  no  objection  to  this 
course. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said,  that  this 
measure  had  created  a  great  sensation  in 
Scotland,  not  unaccompanied  by  consi- 
derable alarm.  From  the  allegations  of 
the  petitions  which  he  had  seen,  he  thought 
the  measure  had  been  much  misunder- 
stood, and  he  believed  that  the  intentions 
of  those  who  had  brought  it  forward,  had 
not  been  properly  appreciated.  He  looked 
on  the  present  Bill  as  a  measure  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  visitors  appointed  by  Royal 
Commission  some  years  ago,  and  whose 
Report  had  been  on  their  Lordships' 
Table  six  years,  without  any  measure 
having  been  taken  to  carry  into  effect  the 
suggestions  contained  in  it.  These  visitors 
were  eminently  entilled  to  the  confidence 
of  the  country  ;  they  had  been  occupied 
several  years  in  the  examination  of  the 
University  system  in  Scotland^  and  they 
finally  made  a  Report,  embracing  every 
subject  submitted  to  their  inquiries.  As 
he  had  been  a  member  of  that  Commission, 
and  concurred  generally  in  the  Report,  he 
felt  it  impossible  for  him,  in  consistency 
and  honour,  to  object  to  a  Bill  which  pro- 
fessed to  carry  into  execution  the  very 
measures  he  had  himself  recommended. 
The  petitions  complained  that  the  Boards 
to  be  constituted  by  this  Bill,  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  suggestions  of  the  Com- 
mission, were,  in  fact,  to  be  the  governing 
heads  of  the  Universities;  and  they  ob- 
jected, very  naturally,  to  those  institutions 
being  placed  under  the  control  of  persons 
whom  they  conceived  to  be  armed  with 
arbitrary  and  despotic  power.  This  was 
entirely  a  mistake.  The  Universities  were 
to  be  placed  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  University  Court,  framed  in  conformity 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  Commission 
appointed  by  his  Majesty.  He  had  taken 
the  liberty,  on  a  former  occasion,  of  sug- 
gesting to  the  noble  Viscount  the  great 
importance  of  appointing  such  persons  as 
Royal  visitors,  who  should  possess  and 
deserve  the  confidence  of  the  Crown.  The 


apprehensions  entertained  on  this  head 
were  so  universal,  that  the  petitioners 
seemed  to  expect  that  the  Universities 
would  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
persons  who  might  be  Dissenters,  men  of 
any  religion  or  no  religion,  or  animated 
with  the  most  hostile  spirit  towards  these 
institutions.  He  did  not  consider  it  as 
any  great  stretch  of  candour  on  his  part 
(0  say,  that  he  believed  those  apprehensions 
to  be  unfounded.  He  did  not  mean  to 
defend  noble  Lords  opposite,  or  to  express 
unlimited  confidence  in  them,  but  he 
thought  it  impossible  that  they  could 
entertain  the  deliberate  intention  of  poison- 
ing the  fountains  of  knowledge  by  any 
such  proceeding.  From  the  declarations 
of  the  noble  Viscount,  he  could  not  en- 
tertain any  doubt  that  it  was  his  intention 
that  those  appointments  should  be  of  such 
a  character  as  was  essential  to  their  giving 
satisfaction.  But  he  must  say,  that  un- 
reasonable and  unfounded  as  he  thought 
those  apprehensions,  he  could  not,  with 
truth,  declare  that  they  were  very  un- 
natural. When  the  people  of  Scotland 
recollected  the  manner  in  which  the 
Established  Church  Commission,  issued 
last  year,  was  composed,  and  that  the 
noble  Viscount  had  thought  it  necessary, 
that  not  only  the  Dissenters,  but  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  very  existence  of 
an  Establishment,  should  be  represented 
in  it — he  could  not  regard  those  appre- 
hensions as  entirely  without  cause ;  and  if 
the  noble  Viscount  thought  that  he  would 
redeem  his  pledge,  by  appointing  men  to 
the  Commission  who  were  unfriendly  to 
Universities,  and  hostile  to  endowments 
for  the  purposes  of  education,  he  could  not 
admit  that  the  noble  Viscount  was  justified 
in  that  opinion.  He  thought  that  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  proposed  measure 
would  depend  mainly  on  the  constitution 
of  the  University  Court  and  he  could  not 
too  deeply  impress  this  on  the  noble  Vis« 
count.  He  would  only  now  generally 
describe  the  amendments  he  intended  to 
produce  in  the  Bill  and  which  appeared  to 
him,  calculated  to  improve  the  Bill,  and 
tranquillize  many  existing  apprehensions. 
The  first  and  most  important  amendment 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  entire  silence 
of  the  Bill  on  the  subject,  and  the  general 
fears  entertained  for  the  security  of  the 
connexion  between  the  Universities  and 
Church.  He  proposed  to  introduce  a 
clause  to  this  effect  : — *^  Provided  that 
nothing  in  this  Act  sbafl  Jj^  held  to  alter 
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or  affect  the  rights,  privileges,  control 
or  superintendence  at  present  exercised 
or  which  may  lawfully  be  claimed  to  be 
exercised,  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
General  Assembly,  Synods,  or  Presbyteries 
of  the  Church,  over  any  of  the  Universities 
and  Colleges  of  Scotland."  He  should 
certainly  be  the  last  man  in  the  House  to 
agree  to  this  or  any  other  Bill  which 
could  have  the  effect  of  severing  the  con- 
nexion, or  weakening  in  any  way  the  con- 
trol and  influence  which  the  Church  at 
present  possessed  over  the  education  of 
the  country.  The  next  amendment  would 
be  to  prevent  the  Boards  of  Visitors  pro- 
posed to  be  constituted  from  interfering  with 
the  details  of  University  discipline,  and 
to  confine  their  functions  to  the  distribution 
and  management  of  the  property  and 
funds  of  the  University,  having  regard 
always  to  the  charters  and  foundations 
under  which  the  Universities  acquired  and 
held  that  property.  The  hext  amendment 
would  be  to  limit  the  right  of  appeal  to 
this  Court  conferred  by  the  Bill  to  sentences 
of  expulsion,  dismission,  or  suspension, 
in  the  curriculum  of  study  pursued.  By 
another  amendment  he  would  propose 
to  limit  the  duration  of  the  Commission  of 
Visitation  to  three  years,  instead  of  five ;  for 
he  could  not  conceive  that  more  time  could 
be  required  to  accomplish  all  the  objects 
of  the  Bill,  and  carry  into  effect  the 
suggestions  contained  in  the  Commis- 
sioners' Report.  He  considered  that  the 
preamble  of  the  |Bill  clearly  pointed  out 
the  duties  of  this  Board.  It  stated, 
•'  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the 
alterations  and  improvements  proposed 
in  the  Report,  applicable  to  the  said 
Universities,  should  be  gradually  carried 
into  effect,  with  such  modifications  as  may 
seem  expedient  to  the  visitors  to  be 
appointed  for  these  purposes."  The 
foundation  of  their  proceedings  should  be 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  to  which  he 
had  alluded,  and  among  the  Members 
of  which  were  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  fully  competent  to  giva  advice 
on  the  practical  details  of  education. 
These  were  the  chief  amendments  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  ;  but 
he  should  be  happy  to  support  others,  if 
any  should  be  made  calculated  to  render 
the  Bill  wholly  unexceptionable.  There 
were  one  or  two  points  on  which,  though 
they  had  been  much  discussed,  he  would 
refrain  from  giving  a  decided  opinion  ;  but 
he  must  advert  to  that  portion  of  the 


Bill  which  deprived  the  professors  in 
someUniversities  of  the  right  they  possess- 
ed at  present  of  electing  to  vacancies 
in  professorships  as  they  occurred.  He 
believed  he  was  not  in  error  when  he  said, 
that  this  was  the  only  provision  of  the  Bill 
which  rendered  an  Act  of  Parliament 
necessary,  as  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
was  sufBcient  to  carry  into  effect  all  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  with 
this  single  exception.  This  was  a  subject 
on  which  there  was  great  difference  of 
opinion,  and  he  did  not  mean  now  to 
give  any  decided  judgment  as  to  whether 
the  appointment  to  professorships  should 
continue  with  those  who  now  held  the 
right,  or  be  vested  in  the  Crown  ;  but  it 
was  a  point  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
This  was  perhaps  the  only  point  on  which 
the  Commissioners  did  not  specifically 
report  their  opinion,  and  therefore,  instead 
of  finally  deciding  on  the  abolition 
of  the  present  system  of  patronage, 
he  should  propose  that  the  Board  of 
visitors  should  be  required  to  make  a 
special  report  on  this  subject,  and  on  the 
practices  prevailing  with  regard  to  it  in 
each  University.  Whether  the  present 
custom  were  right  or  wrong,  it  was  one 
deserving  of  the  most  serious  inquiry.  It 
had  been  suggested,  that  instead  of  the 
four  Boards  proposed  by  the  Bill,  there 
should  be  one  Central  Board  of  Visitation 
similar  to  the  Commission  issued  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  R.  Peel)  when 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, He  was  however,  inclined  to  think 
that  the  separate  Boards,  as  proposed  in 
the  Bill,  would  be  more  convenient ; 
though,  if  a  central  Board  would  give 
more  satisfaction  to  persons  interested,  he 
did  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  adopted. 
The  great  sensation  and  even  disappro- 
bation excited  in  all  quarters  by  the  very 
attempt  to  reform  the  Scotch  Universities 
was  such,  that  he  had  pleasure  in  stating 
that  he  had  that  day  received  a  letter 
from  a  noble  Lord  whose  absence  from 
that  House  all  must  lament,  particularly 
when  matters  connected  with  Scotland 
were  under  discussion,  and  one  equally 
distinguished  for  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment and  the  moderation  of  his  opinions 
(Lord  Melville,  we  believed),  expressing 
his  general  approval  of  the  measure.  He 
thought  it  right  to  state  this,  as  the  noble 
Lord  was  as  little  disposed  to  put  confidence 
in  noble  Lords  opposite  as  himself.  In 
conclusion,  the  noble  Earl  said,  he  should 
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bave  no  objection  to  have  the  Bill  reported 
pro  forma,  in  order  to  its  being  recom- 
mitted. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  that  however 
well  founded  the  noble  Earl  might  think 
the  apprehensions  entertained  by  the 
people  of  Scotland  regarding  the  coustitu- 
tion  of  the  Boards  of  Visitation,  he  must 
beg  leave  to  remark  that  he  could  not 
admit  the  justice  of  the  observations 
which  he  had  made  on  the  Commission 
appointed,  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  He  thought  that  the  clamour 
and  invective  in  which  many  eminent 
members  of  that  Church  considered  it 
decent  to  indulge  against  that  Commission 
had  been  sufficiently  answered  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  had  discharged  its  duties. 
He  must  declare,  that  in  his  opinion  any 
report  they  might  teake,  any  advice  they 
might  give,  and  any  recommendations  in 
which  they  might  agree,  would  be  infinitely 
more  likely  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  people 
of  Scotland  and  to  the  country,  and 
infinitely  more  likely  to  be  effectual  with 
Parliament,  than  those  of  any  Commission 
appointed  in  the  exclusive  manner  which 
the  noble  Earl  would  have  wished  to  see 
adopted.  With  respect  to  the  authority 
proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Ministers  by 
this  Bill,  he  could  only  say  that  he  felt 
no  eagerness  to  obtain  it.  It  was  not 
more  the  measure  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  than  of  noble  Lords  opposite  ; 
it  was  founded  on  the  Report  of  their  Com- 
mission, and  Ministers  had  been  repeatedly 
taunted  by  them  for  not  having  brought  in 
a  Bill  to  carry  into  effect  the  suggestions 
of  the  Commission.  If  they  were  so 
likely  to  abuse  the  power  conferred  on 
them,  theyhad  at  least  shown  no  disposition 
to  grasp  at  it.  He  would  at  once  declare, 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  choose  such 
men  only  to  discharge  the  duty  of  visitors, 
as  would  be  best  fitted  from  character  and 
authority  to  carry  into  effect  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commissioners*  But, 
although  it  was  his  intention  to  exercise 
that  power  duly  and  rightly,  he  could  not 
undertake  to  exercise  it  satisfactorily,  be- 
cause he  knew  too  well  the  bitter  animosities 
ofpolitics,  the  bitter  differences  of  religion, 
the  illiberal  feelings  towards  one  another, 
the  hatred  and  ill-opinion  of  every  body 
opposed  to  them,  that  prevailed  unfortu- 
nately at  the  present  day  in  every  part  of  i 
his  Majesty's  dominions,  and  not  in  the  j 
least  degree  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  I 
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which  this  measure  related,  to  anticipate 
any  such  result. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  conceiving,  the 
Universities  of  Scotland  to  be  an  integral 
partoftheChurch  of  that  country  [iVb,  no"], 
or  at  least  to  be  distinctly  under  its  disci- 
pline and  control,  he  thought  them  placed 
in  a  situation  which  gave  the  Church  a 
strong  interest  in  their  right  constitution, 
and  a  right  to  be  consulted  in  any  organic 
reforms  which  it  might  be  propos^  to 
makeinthem.  They  were  told  that  an  uni- 
versal and  very  strong  excitement  prevailed 
on  this  subject  throughout  Scotland,  and 
he  must  say,  that  he  thought  those  who 
had  petitioned  against  it  had  great  reason 
to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Bill  was  introduced.  He  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  those  who  brought  it  in  had  no 
intention  of  taking  an  unfair  advantage; 
but  from  the  very  peculiar  time  at  which 
it  was  introduced,  he  would  put  it  to  their 
Lordships,  if  the  best  course  would  not  be 
to  refuse  to  go  at  present  into  Committee 
at  all  ?  The  Bill  had  been  first  heard  of 
in  the  other  House,  where  a  learned  Lord 
had,  at  the  commencement  of  March, 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  intro- 
duce a  measure  similar  to  that  now  be- 
fore them.  The  learned  Lord  had  sent 
a  copy  of  the  Bill  he  intended  to  introduce 
to  each  of  the  Universities,  and  from  all  he 
received  strong  remonstrances  against  it, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Bill  wa« 
withdrawn,  and  abandoned  for  the  present 
session  at  least.  It  happened,  as  he  under- 
stood, that  during  the  month  of  April  and 
part  of  May  the  election  of  members  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  took 
place  ;  the  Assembly  itself  met  on  the  20th 
of  May,  and  sat,  he  believed,  till  the  dOth 
when  the  commission  of  the  Assembly 
took  its  place,  a  body  which  sat,  he  was 
informed,  to  complete  the  business  that 
might  have  been  left  unfinished  during 
the  limited  period  to  which  the  sittings  of 
the  Assembly  were  confined.  The  Com- 
mission continued  till  the  3d  of  June,  and 
during  that  time  the  Bill  attracted  not  the 
least  attention.  Had  it  been  known  that 
it  was  intended  to  renew  it,  it  would  have 
agitated  the  country  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Assembly,  and  occupied,  most  undoubt- 
edly, no  small  share  in  its  deliberations. 
Now  what  was  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  Bill  ?  Most  unfortunately,  it  happened 
that  the  very  day  on  which  the  Bill  was 
introduced,  was  the^rst  on  which  news 
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eould  be  received  from  Scodaud  of  the 
conclusioD  of  the  sittiDgs  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Their  Lordships,  therefore,  would 
not  be  surprised  that  a  measure  supposed 
to  be  buried  in  one  House,  but  which  had 
undergone  this  extraordinary  resurrection 
in  another,  bad  excited  so  much  alarm. 
He  would  ask  the  noble  Viscount,  if  any 
practical  inconvenience  would  ensue  from 
allowing  this  measure  to  stand  over  till 
another  Session  ?  They  were  fast  ap- 
proaching the  termination  of  the  present, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  they 
eould  deal  with  the  subject  in  a  manner 
likely  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  Scotland,  in  less  than  many 
weeks.  Would  their  Lordships  gravely 
propose  to  so  into  this  measure,  to  examine 
all  its  details,  and  consider  the  arguments 
advanced  in  favour  of  it  and  against  it,  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  enormous  mass  of  other 
most  portentous  business  now  pressing  on 
them  ?  He  really  thought  that  nothing 
but  absolute  necessity  should  induce  them 
to  entertain  this  measure  at  the  present 
period.  He  could  not  understand,  since 
there  was  no  imperative  necessity  for  the 
measure,  why  it  should  be  pressed  forward 
against  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land. And  he  begged  to  conclude  by 
moving,  that  the  Bill  be  committed  that 
day  six  months. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  said,  that  the 
Church,  the  Universities,  and  the  people 
of  Scotland  were  much  indebted  to  the 
right  rev.  Prelate,  for  the  interest  he  had 
taken  in  this  Bill.  He  was  sure  that  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  had  not  made  his  ob- 
servations, or  the  motion  with  which  he 
had  concluded,  with  any  view  whatever  to 
the  prevention  of  any  salutary  measure  be- 
ing passed,  either  in  this  or  any  future  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  in  reference  to  national 
education  in  Scotland.  He  had  heard, 
with  great  satisfaction,  the  noble  Viscount 
state,  that  it  was  not  his  wish  or  intention 
to  proceed  with  any  undue  haste  with  this 
Bill.  He  was,  however,  himself  the  more 
anxious  for  delay,  because  he  was  con- 
irinced  that  the  more  the  matter  was  exa- 
mined into,  the  more  it  would  be  found 
susceptible  of  such  amendments  as  would 
finally  allay  that  panic  which  now  existed  i 
in  Scotland  upon  this  subject.  He  felt  I 
assured  that  by  delay  the  present  excite-  ' 
ment  would  die  away,  and  nothing  would 
remain,  except  that  feeling  of  distrust  as 
to  the  composition  of  the  Commission  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Crown.  That  feeling 
of  distrust  never  would  be  allayed,  until 


the  names  of  the  Commissionefs  tppearad 
before  the  House  and  the  public.  When- 
ever the  Commission  did  appear,  he  hoped 
that  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  would 
satisfy  the  public  mind.  He  felt  assured 
that  the  noble  Viscount  would  make  the 
appointments  with  perfect  fairness  and 
impartiality.  He  was  also  satisfied  that 
the  learned  Lord  Advocate,  who  had  the 
management  of  this  Bill  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  had  no  intention  to  do  any- 
thing that  could  tend  to  injure  the  just 
influence  and  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  over  the  national  education  in 
that  country.  It  was,  nevertheless,  quite 
obvious,  that  if  a  Board  of  Commissioners 
should  be  created  by  Parliament,  to  super- 
sede  the  authority  of  the  professors  in  the 
Universities  over  that  national  education^ 
it  would  occasion  an  interference  with  the 
present  course  of  study  established  in 
Scotland,  of  which  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land would  have  good  reason  to  complain ; 
and  he  never  would  consent  to  anything 
that  could  by  possibility  impair  the  just 
influence  of  the  national  Church  of  Scot- 
land over  her  national  Universities.  With 
respect  to  the  motion  of  the  right  rev. 
Prelate,  his  objection  to  it  was,  that  it 
would  stop  the  Bill  at  a  stage  when  it 
might  receive  many  improvements.  He 
would  therefore  suggest  to  the  right  rev. 
Prelate,  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  his 
motion,  in  order  that  the  Bill  might  go  into 
committee,  and  be  made  as  complete  as 
possible.  His  noble  Friend  had  adverted 
to  that  power  given  by  the  Bill,  which  he 
said  was  the  only  one  which  required  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  create,  namely,  the 
power  that  deprived  the  professors  of  the 
patronage  which  belonged  to  them.  But 
the  Bill  did  not  purport  to  take  from  the 
professors  that  patronage,  it  only  provided 
for  the  gradual  abolition  of  it.  He  owned 
that  he  did  not  think  it  a  good  thing  that 
the  instructors  of  youth  should  possess  such 
patronage.  But  the  Scotch  Universities 
were  established  on  royal  foundation,  and 
were  endowed  with  royal  patronage,  and 
he  thought  it  very  questionable,  whether, 
under  those  circumstances,  that  patronage 
ought  to  be  taken  from  them.  As  at  pre- 
sent advised,  when  the  Bill  came  into 
Committee,  he  was  much  disposed  to  think 
he  should  propose  to  strike  out  the  clauses 
relating  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  The 
noble  Viscount  had  said,  that  he  did  not 
seek  for  this  Bill — that  it  was  not  his  Bill, 
but  the  Bill  of  the  Commissioners :  that  it 
was  not  introduced  by  the  present  QqvjSrn- 
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Scotland  or  of  the  Univerdties  were  agninst 
the  removal  of  abuses ;  but  that  they  were 
afraid  that,  in  attempting  to  correct  thoae 
abuses,  many  provisions  might  creep  into 
the  Bill,  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  the 
Universities.  He  had  considerable  appre- 
hensions himself  as  to  the  e0*ect  which  the 
Bill  would  have  in  that  respect;  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  perfectly  willing  that 
the  Bill  should  go  into  Committee,  pro 
forma,  in  order  that  the  amendments  to 
be  proposed  by  his  noble  Friend  might  be 
printed ;  and  if  the  Bill  should  not,  on  the 
third  reading,  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
their  Lordships  or  the  country,  it  would 
then  be  time  enough  to  move  that  the  Bill 
should  be  no  further  proceeded  with.  Thia 
was  not  a  question  of  politics  nor  of  party. 
The  only  question  before  them  was,  how 
they  could  most  effectually  remedy  the 
inconveniences  which  existed  in  those  Uni. 
versities,  and  remove  those  abuses  which 
might  impair  their  efficiency. 

Amendment  withdrawn^    and  the  Bill 
went  through  the  Committee,  pro /onwa. 


ment.  Now  he  (Lord  Haddington)  begged 
leave  to  say,  that  **  the  Government  never 
dies."  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  time  being,  to  take  up  the 
recommendation,  let  the  administration  be 
whatever  it  might,  of  a  Commission  which 
had  been  appointed  under  the  authority  of 
the  King.  It  therefore  was  the  duty  of 
the  noble  Viscount  to  bring  forward  this 
measure.  The  noble  Earl  concluded  by 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  Bill  would  be 
allowed  to  go  on,  and  that  a  day  might 
be  fixed  for  its  final  discussion,  subsequent 
to  the  day  on  which  the  Commission  of  the 
General  Assembly  should  meet,  which 
would  be  in  the  month  of  August. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  for  the  reasons 
stated  by  the  noble  Earl,  begged  leave  to 
withdraw  his  amendment. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  wished  to  re- 
mind the  noble  Viscount  that  many  of  the 
persons  who  had  petitioned  their  Lordships 
upon  this  subject,  were  desirous  of  being 
heard  by  counsel  against  its  provisions. 

Viscount  Melbourne  was  understood  to 
say,  that  the  usual  time  for  hearing  counsel 
was  before  the  second  reading,  but  it  was 
competent  for  their  Lordships  to  hear  coun- 
sel at  any  time.  With  respect  to  the  time 
of  bringing  forward  the  Bill,  he  begged  to 
say,  that  the  delay  had  been  solely  occa- 
sioned by  his  illness,  which  prevented  him 
from  bringing  it  forward. 

The  Marquess  of  Bute  objected  to  that 
part  of  tbe  Bill  which  weat  to  deprive  the 
professors  of  their  patronage.  He  must 
also  say,  that  he  preferred  one  Board  of  Con- 
trol to  the  four  Boards  recommended  by 
the  Bill. 

The  Marquess  of  Breadalbane  assured 
the  right  rev.   Prelate,    that   he  mistook 

Ctly  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
,  tf  he  suppoMd  that  they  did  not  wish 
that  every  abuse  existing  in  the  Universities 
of  Scotland  should  be  uprooted ;  and  that 
the  discipline  of  those  fountains  and  sources 
of  knowledge  should  be  consistent  with  the 
state  and  circumstances  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  assured  the  noble 
Marquess  that  he  had  not  stated  anything 
of  the  sort.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  fully 
convinced  that  not  only  the  people  but  the 
Universities  of  Scotland  were  anxious  that 
all  abuses  in  those  establishments  should  be 
removed. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  did  not  under- 
stand the  right  reverend  Prelate  to  have 
assumed  that  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 


Discipline  09  thb  Chuboh.^     The 

Lord  Chancetlor  said,  that  in  moving  the 
second  reading  of  the  Church  Discipline 
Bill,  although  it  was  a  measure  of  great 
importance,  yet  he  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  occupy  much  of  their  Lordships' 
time.  It  was  impossible  to  address  him- 
self to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  had  been  the 
law  on  this  subject,  without  being  struck 
with  the  very  exemplary  conduct  of  the 
great  proportion  of  that  distinguished  body 
which  constituted  the  Clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  When  their  Lordships  re- 
flected on  the  great  inadequacy  of  the 
means  of  exercising  discipline  over  that 
large  body  of  men,  they  could  not  but  feel 
how  very  few  were  the  instances  in  which 
that  defect  of  the  law  had  become  apparent. 
Undoubtedly  there  might  be  some  instances 
in  which  parties  had  escaped  punishment 
for  offences  in  consequence  of  that  defect 
of  the  law.  Still,  if  their  Lordships  were 
to  investigate  the  subject,  he  believed  that 
very  few  instances  would  be  found  in 
which  it  had  become  necessary  to  apply 
the  law  for  the  punishment  of  offences 
among  that  body.  But  in  proportion  as  that 
body  were  exemplar}',  they  were  them- 
selves entitled  to  have  the  law  brought  into 
that  state  which  would  secure  them  from 
having  among  them  any  individual  who 
should  require  punishment.  It  was  no  less 
due  to  them  than  to  the  country  at  large, 
that  the  law  should  b^  made  jetfective  for 
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ibis  purpose.  For  many  years  the  only 
mode  which  had  existed  for  enforcing  dis. 
ctpline  among  the  clergy,  had  been  by  the 
very  feeUe,  expensive,  and  unsatisfactory 
proceecUngs  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 
That  circumstance  alone  made  it  expedient 
to  adopt  some  alteration  in  the  law ;  but 
thii  had  become  still  more  necessary,  inas- 
much as  their  Lordships  had  read,  a  second 
time,  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  for  taking  away 
from  the  Diocesan  Courts  that  jurisdiction 
which  they  had  hitherto  possessed,  for  en- 
forcing Church  discipline.  The  question, 
then,  was,  what  tribunal  should  have 
jurisdiction  by  which  discipline  might  be 
effectually  enforced  against  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Church?  There  were  two 
ways  in  which  that  object  might  be 
attained.  They  might  vest  it  altogether 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop,  and  in  lormer 
times  that  authority  was  exercised  by  him  ; 
or  they  might  establish  another  tribunal 
which  should  give  the  parties  accused  that 
security  which  was  possessed  by  other 
members  of  the  State,  of  being  tried  by 
those  who  were  their  equals  in  rank  and 
profession,  and  who  were,  therefore,  in- 
terested in  the  due  administration  of  justice 
towards  the  accused.  He  was  satisfied 
that  their  Lordships  would  feel,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  right  rev.  Bench  would  also 
feel,  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  repose  the 
power  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bishops;  because, however  well  it  might 
be  exercised,  it  was  not  congenial  with  the 
other  establishments  of  the  country  to  vest 
such  power  and  influence  in  the  hands  of 
an  individual.  For  these  reasons  it  had 
been  considered  that  the  most  effectual  way 
to  enforce  the  due  discipline  of  the  Church, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  accused 
against  any  improper  judgment  being  pro- 
nounced against  him,  would  be  to  appoint, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Bishop,  a 
tribunal,  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of 
their  own  body— namely,  nine  clergymen, 
and  providing  that  no  sentence  should  be 
passed,  unless  with  the  concurrence  of  six 
out  of  the  nine.  He  thought  this  would  be 
an  effectual  tribunal  for  the  redressing  of 
ofiences,  and  one  also  to  which  the  clergy 
oould  look  up  with  confidence.  The 
rest  of  the  Bill  was  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  that  object  into  effect,  and  if  their 
Lordships  should  approve  of  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  which  was  to  establish  a  tri. 
bunal  in  each  diocese,  such  as  he  had  de- 
scribed, the  details  might  be  considered  in 
Committee.     It  was  further  proposed  to 


give  a  power  of  appeal  to  the  Archbishop 
of  the  province.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  concluded  by  moving  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Said,  that 
it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  detain 
the  House  at  any  length  after  the  speech 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
woolsack,  who  had  explained  the  nature  of 
the  measure  to  their  Lordships  with  so 
much  clearness  and  ability.  He  rose  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  a  hope  that 
noble  Lords  would  give  their  most  con- 
siderate attention  to  the  Bill.  This  was  a 
subject  on  which  legislation  was  peculiarly 
required,  because  the  clamour  about  the 
offences  of  the  clergy  generally  had  arisen 
from  particular  cases  of  clergymen  escaping 
punishment ;  it  was  required,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Church,  and  for  the  interests  of 
religion,  which  were  always  prejudicially 
affected  when  there  was  any  clamour 
upon  subjects  of  that  kind.  The  present 
Bill  had  been  under  consideration  for  some 
years,  and  was  founded  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  of  Ecclesiastical 
Law — a  Commission,  which  consisted  of 
two  Justices,  all  the  Judges  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Courts,  several  Bishops,  and 
other  persons  well  versed  in  Ecclesiastical 
Law.  Many  different  Bills  had  been  pro- 
posed in  successive  years;  and  had  been 
abandoned  one  after  the  other,  on  account 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  subject 
was  surrounded.  This  Bill  had  been  drawn 
up  with  great  care ;  and  the  greatest  at- 
tention had  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  per- 
sons whose  extensive  knowledge  and  ta- 
lents could  not  be  doubted.  It,  however, 
must  be  allowed  that  the  measure  was  not 
perfect ;  there  were  many  imperfections  in 
it  Whether  they  could  be  remedied  was 
a  matter  of  some  doubt,  for  the  subject  was 
one  of  great  difficulty ;  but  he  trusted  that 
both  the  spiritual  and  lay  Lords  would  give 
their  attention  to  the  clauses,  and  assist  in 
making  it  as  perfect  as  possible — and,  for 
his  own  part,  he  could  assure  their  Lord- 
ships he  should  feel  extremely  obliged  to 
any  noble  Lords,  learned  in  the  law,  who 
might  give  such  assistance — for  the  Bill 
was  one  of  great  importance  to  the  country. 
With  the  advantages  of  such  aid,  he  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
impart  to  the  measure  the  power  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  Church,  and  keep  up 
the  character  of  its  ministers. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  June  28,  1836. 

MfNUTSB.]  BUk.  Read  a  thiid  time:*«team  Carriages' 
Bill— Read  a  first  time :— Sale  of  Bread  Bill. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  Phi  up  Howard,  ftom  the 
Medical  Profession,  Carlisle,  for  Medical  Witnesses'  Bill. 
— By  Sir  W.  Brajbacon,  tram  Coing  and  Tumore,  for 
Abolition  of  Tithes  (Ireland) — By  Mr.  Thomas  BAniNO, 
from  Great  Yarmouth,  for  Mr.  Buckingham's  Claim. — 
By  Mr.  Clat  and  Lord  Stobmont,  flrom  sereral  Places, 
for  Repeal  of  Duty  on  Newspapers.— By  Mr.  Thomas 
Baring,  from  the  Wcsleyans  of  Great  Yarfliouth,  for 
Lord's  Day  Bill.— By  Mr.  Clay,  from  Tower  Hamlets, 
for  Amendment  of  Law  of  Ejectment. — By  Mr.  Dillon 
Browns,  trom  various  Places,  for  Abolition  of  Tithes 
(Ireland) ;  and  for  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant — By  Mr. 
TooKx,  from  Truro,  for  the  total  Abolition  of  Church- 
Rates;  and  by  Mr.  Harvsy,  from  Chesham,  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Van  Dieman's  Land— Mr.  Bryan.] 
Mr*  Morgan  J,  OConnell  said,  that  he  rose 
to  present  three  petitions  affecting  the 
conduct  of  the  Executive  Government  in 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  he  hoped  there- 
fore that  the  House  would  permit  him  to 
malce  a  short  statement  on  the  suhject. 
The  first  petition  was  from  Mr.  W.  Bryan. 
The  petitioner  stated,  that  in  the  year  1830 
he  was  appointed  a  magistrate  in  that 
colony  ;  that  in  1833  a  servant  of  his  was 
sentenced  to  death  for  cattle-stealing,  and 
that  while  the  said  servant  was  in  prison, 
awaiting  the  execution  of  his  sentence,  a 
magistrate  of  the  colony  of  the  name  of 
Littleton  was  heard  to  make  remarks  on 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and  to  say  that 
Mr.  Bryan  ought  to  be  hanged  instead  of 
his  servant.  On  hearing  of  this  the 
petitioner  sent  a  jnessage  to  Mr.  Littleton, 
demanding  an  explanation,  which  the 
latter  refused.  The  petitioner  then  wrote 
to  the  Executive  Government,  demanding 
an  investigation  and  an  inquiry  into  the 
charges  against  him, which  if  true  ought  to 
be  established.  That  inquiry  was  refused 
him.  The  petitioner  then  gave  in  his  re- 
signation of  the  office  of  magistrate.  It 
was  not  accepted ;  but  in  the  most 
contumelious  manner  his  name  was  erased 
from  the  list  of  magistrates.  The  petitioner 
went  on  to  state,  that  in  November,  1833, 
all  the  assigned  servants  (as  the  convict 
servants  were  called)  in  his  employment 
were  withdrawn  from  him,  by  order  of 
the  Government,  and  that  as  this  occurred 
in  the  middle  of  the  sheep-shearing  season, 
their  loss  was  a  great  hardship  to  him.  He 
then  brought  an  action  in  the  civil  courts 
against  the  Governor  and  Executive 
Council  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  but 
that,  as  the  court  decided  on  sending  his 
action  to  an  interested  tribunal,  he  refused 
to  go  before  it;  and  directed  his  solicitor  to 


stop  proceedings.  He  then,  previous  to 
his  leaving  the  colony  for  England,  put 
an  advertisement  in  the  papers,  announcing 
his  intended  departure,  and  challenging 
inquiry  into  his  conduct.  The  petitioner 
complained  of  the  irresponsible  power  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  of  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,  particularly  that  of  taking 
away,  without  any  specified  cause,  the 
assigned  servants  in  the  employment  of 
any  particular  individual.  He,  in  conclusion, 
prayed  the  House  to  introduce  British  laws 
and  British  institutions,  especially  trial 
by  jury,  into  that  colony,  and  to  make 
various  improvements  in  the  judicial  depart- 
mei)t  there. 

Sir  George  Grey  said,  that  it  was 
perfectly  true  that  Colonel  Arthur  did 
erase  the  name  of  Mr.  Bryan  from  the 
commission  of  the  peace,  and  removed  the 
assigned  servants  that  were  in  his  employ- 
ment. The  latter  power  was  one  that 
was  necessarily  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
Governor  of  a  penal  colony,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  discipline  amongst  the 
convicts,  and  though  the  propriety  of  its 
exercise  in  a  particular  instance  might 
become  a  fair  question  for  consideration, 
he  (Sir  George  Grey)  was  sure  that  no 
one  would  call  in  question  the  necessity 
for  its  existence.  Fie  would  not  on  this 
occasion  go  into  a  statement  on  the  part  of 
Colonel  Arthur,  in  answer  to  the  allegations 
of  the  petitioner.  The  vindication  which 
Colonel  Arthur  had  made  of  his  conduct 
to  the  Colonial-office  was  perfectly  satis- 
factory to  the  Government,  and  for  the 
present  he  would  leave  the  House  to  form 
its  opinion  of  that  conduct  from  the 
statement  of  the  petitioner  himself.  He 
would  merely  add,  that  he  would  move 
that  the  despatches  of  Colonel  Arthur 
relating  to  the  erasure  of  the  petitioner's 
name  fircm  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
and  to  the  dismissal  of  his  servants,  be 
laid  before  the  House. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Morgan  J.  O'Connell  said,  he  had 
now  to  present  the  petition  of  Mr.  Henry 
Melville,  of  Hobart-town,  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  proprietor  of  the  Colonial  Times 
newspaper,  complaining  of  the  sentence 
passed  on  him  for  an  alleged  contempt  of 
court.  In  presenting  this  petition,  he 
begged  to  say  that  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
G.  Grey)  had  last  year  expressed  his 
disapprobation  of  a  similar  exercise  of 
power  on  the  part  of  a  court  in  New- 
foundland. The  petitioner  stated  that  a 
person  of  the  name  x>C  Bryan  liad  been 
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prosecuted  by  the  Government  for  the 
alleged  offence  of  covr^stealing,  and  that  a 
ittspicion  prevailed  in  the  colony  that  he 
was  persecuted  because  he  was  a  relative 
of  Mr.  Bryan^  the  former  petitioner. 
Some  strong  remarks  on  the  subject 
hating  appeared  in  the  petitioner's  paper, 
he  was  brought  before  the  court  in  Ho- 
bart-*town,  and  subjected  to  interroga- 
tories, one  of  which  was  whether  he  was 
not  the  author  of  a  certain  article  in  his 
paper.  The  petitioner  having  first  pro- 
tested against  the  principle  of  compelling 
him  to  answer  such  a  question,  stated  that 
he  was.  He  was  then  sentenced  to  be 
imprisoned  twelve  months,  to  be  fined 
1 00/.,  and  to  give  sureties  for  his  good  be- 
haviour. It  was  certainly  true  that  there 
had  been  since  a  remission  of  the  peti- 
tioner's sentence^  but  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  an  expression  of  the  public 
feeling  in  this  country  on  the  point,  in 
order  to  curtail  such  an  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  as  was  here  complained  of 
in  our  distant  colonies.  The  petitioner 
prayed  for  a  remedy  for  such  an  evil  in 
future.  He  had  also  to  present  a  petition 
from  the  free  inhabitants  of  Hobart-town, 

5 raying  the  attention  of  the  House  to  Mr. 
lelville's  petition.  He  must  acknow- 
ledge  that  there  was  a  technical  objection 
to  the  reception  of  the  latter  petition,  as 
all  the  names  to  it  appeared  to  be  written 
in  the  same  hand.  There  was  no  doubt, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  petition  being  a 
genuine  document,  and  tie  was  equally 
certain  that  the  persons  whose  signatures 
were  to  it,  and  who  were  all  individuals 
that  took  part  in  public  afifairs  in  Hobart- 
town,  hnd  authorised  their  being  affixed 
to  it.  He  thought  it  right,  however,  to 
say  how  the  matter  stood. 

Sir  George  Grey  said,  that  Mr.  Melville 
haying  written  what  was  considered  a 
libel  on  the  Court  of  Justice  in  Hobart- 
town,  the  court  took  it  up  as  a  contempt 
of  court,  and  without  the  intervention  of 
a  jurj  sentenced  Mr.  Melville  to  fine  and 
imprisonment.  His  Majesty's  Government 
last  year,  after  consulting  the  law-officers 
of  the  Crown,  had  expressed  their  decided 
disapprobation  of  the  practice  in  reference 
to  a  case  that  occurred  in  Newfoundland. 
The  statement  which  he  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
made  on  that  occasion  in  the  House  having 
reached  Van  Dieman's  Land,  the  governor 
immediately  remitted  the  sentence  on  Mr. 
Melville,  and  before  a  memorial  from  Mr. 
Melville  reached  the  Colonial-office,  they 
bud   received  the  governor's   despatches 


announcing  the  remission  of  his  sentence. 
With  regard  to  the  interrogatories  put  to 
Mr.  Melville,  the  practice  was  an  unusual 
one  in  this  country,  and  the  Government 
here  was  not  prepared  to  countenance  it« 
They  had  also  eiven  directions  that  such 
a  practice  should  not  be  continued  in  the 
colonies.  With  regard  to  the  other  peti« 
tion,  it  was  clear  that  the  signatures  were 
not  original ;  at  the  same  time,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  such  a  petition  had  been  pre- 
pared and  signed  in  the  colony,  and  that 
the  present  w.is  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  O'Cotinell,  in  supporting  the  peti- 
tions, said  that  nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  part  which  Govern- 
ment had  taken  in  this  matter,  and  on  a 
former  occasion  in  reference  to  a  similar 
case  in  Newfoundland.  Nothing  could  be 
worse  than  that  judj^e,  jury,  and  accuser, 
should  be  united  in  the  person  of  the  same 
party,  and  the  interrogatory  proceeding 
was  a  necessary  part  of  such  a  system. 
There  was  only  one  part  of  the  empire, 
Ireland,  where  such  a  system  was  con- 
tinued, and  he  trusted  it  would  be  put  an 
end  to  in  all  our  colonies. 

Mr.  Melville's  petition  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

The  Speaker,  referring  to  the  petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Hobart-town,  said, 
that  the  House  having  been  once  made 
cognizant  of  the  irregularity  in  the  docu- 
ment, it  could  not  be  received. 

Ballad  Singing.]  Mr.  Dillon  Browne 
presented  a  petition  from  John  Byrne, 
complaining  of  the  conduct  of  James 
Cufl^e,  of  Creagh,  a  magistrate  and  deputy- 
lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Mayo.  The 
petitioner  alleged  that  he  was  a  native  of 
that  county,  and  was  following  his  occupa- 
tion as  a  ballad  singer,  when  he  was 
arrested  by  Mr.  Cuflfe,  and  committed  to 
gaol  by  him  and  other  magistrates.  He 
therefore  prayed  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  of  his  case,  and  that  the 
House  would  adopt  such  measures  as 
would  prevent  a  similar  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  subject. 

Colonel  Perceval  said,  before  he  ad- 
verted to  the  charges  contained  in  the 
petition,  he  must  beg  leave  to  thank  the 
lion.  Member  for  the  courtesy  he  had 
shown  in  postponing  the  presentation  of 
the  petition  at  an  earlier  period,  and  also 
for  nis  having  given  him  notice  of  his 
intention  of  presenting  it  that  day.  The 
petition  was  from  an  individual,  calling 
himself  a  native  of  the  county  of  Mayo^ 
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wbereas  he  is  a  ballad  Binger,  residing  in 
PillJane,  in  the  city  of  Dubh'n.  This 
person  brought  charges  against  Mr.  Cuffe, 
a  magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenaut  of  the 
county  of  Mayo*-he  accused  him,  in  the 
first  place,  of  having  deprived  him  of  his 
liberty  without  just  cause,  and  also  of 
unjustly  depriving  him  of  his  property. 
He  had  had  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Cuffe'a 
acquaintance  for  thirty  years,  and  he  could 
take  upon  himself  to  say,  that  Mr.  Cuffe 
was  incapable  of  acting  unjustly  towards 
any  individual.  The  facts  of  the  case  were 
simply  these:— Mr.  Cuffe  went  into  the 
town  of  Ballinasloe  on  the  day  in  question, 
and  found  this  Byrne,  to  whom  the  epithet 
of  *'  a  missionary  of  mischief"  might  with 
more  justice  be  applied  than  it  had  been  to 
a  respected  friend  of  his  by  the  noble  Lord 
opposite — Mr.  Cuffe  found  this  man  in  the 
market-place  surrounded  by  a  large  mob, 
to  whom  he  was  singing  ballads  of  a  trea- 
sonable nature.  Mr.  Cuffe  cautioned  him 
against  pursiiing  such  a  course,  and  told 
him  that  if  he  continued  so  to  disturb  the 
market  and  irritate  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  would,  for  that  day,  at  least,  keep 
him  quiet.  Mr.  Cuffe  proceeded  to  an- 
other part  of  the  town,  and  on  his  return 
in  an  hour  afterwards,  he  found  Byrne 
similarly  occupied,  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  he  committed  him.  Mr. 
Cuffe,  before  committing  him,  again  re- 
monstrated with  Byrne,  but  he  openly  de- 
clared his  determination  to  continue  to 
sing  these  treasonable  ballads,  in  spite  of  ; 
the  magistrate.  Mr.  Cuffe  finding  him  so 
resolved,  called  to  a  constable,  and  desired 
him  to  take  the  man  to  the  Bridewell, 
and  directed  him  to  have  Byrne  detained 
until  the  market  business  should  be  over, 
and  to  let  him  be  discharged  at  seven 
o*clock,  and  at  that  hour  he  was  accord- 
ingly liberated.  In  the  observations  which 
he  had  to  make,  he  should  not  put  forward 
any  statement  that  was  not  supported  by 
affidavits  and  certificates.  He  held  in  his 
hand  the  affidavit  of  the  constable  who 
took  the  man  into  custody,  and  of  the 
bridewell-keeper;  he  had  also  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  chief  constable  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  petitioner.  The  constable  who 
took  the  man  into  custody  swears  ^*  that 
he  was  outside  the  Court-house,  in  the 
market-place  of  Ballinasloe,  and  that  he 
there  saw  a  man  named  Byrne,  who  had 
collected  a  large  mob  about  him,  and  was 
singing  ballads  of  a  political  character, 
very  likely  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  per* 
90DS  about  him."    The  petitioner  charged 


Mr.  Cuffe  with  having  deprived  him  ^f 
his  property  ;  but  the  constable  pomtiTely 
swore  "  that  Mr.  Cuffe  did  not  take  firom 
Byrne  any  of  the  ballads,  nor  did  he  desire 
this  deponent  to  do  so,  nor  did  this  de. 
ponent  take  any  of  them."  The  bride- 
well-keeper had  also  made  an  affidavit, 
and  he  swore  that  Mr.  Cuffe  did  not  take 
any  ballads  from  Byrne,  nor  did  Byrne 
complain  or  allege  that  Mr.  Cuffe  had  done 
so.  The  bridewell -keeper  further  swore  that 
he  purchased  some  of  those  ballads  which, 
on  reading,  he  conceived  to  be  in  language 
calculated  to  create  riot.  There  was  an- 
other circumstance  connected  with  this 
petition,  to  which  he  should  briefly  advert. 
A  certificate  was  appended  to  the  petition 
signed  by  six  Roman  Catholic  clergymen, 
verifying  the  truth  of  the  statements  con- 
tained in  the  petition.  [Mr.  Browne: 
He  had  detached  the  certiHcate  from  the 
petition.^  But  the  priests  had  signed  a 
certificate  as  to  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  petition,  notwith- 
standing they  had  no  means  of  know- 
ing whether  they  were  there  or  no. 
The  bridewell-keeper  swore  that  he  had 
read  a  copy  of  the  memorial  of  Byrne  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  names 
affixed  to  it  of  several  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen — none  of  whom,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  rev.  James  Machale  and 
the  rev.  Peter  Hughes,  came  that  day  to 
the  bridewell.  The  House  would  see  that 
only  two  out  of  the  six  were  competent  to 
speak  of  their  own  knowledge  of  the  trans- 
action. The  House  would  bear  in  mind 
that  the  bridewell-keeper  had  sworn  that 
the  language  in  which  these  ballads  were 
couched  was  of  such  a  nature  as  was  cal- 
culated to  create  riot;  and  yet  for  the 
honest  and  conscientious  discharge  of  his 
duty  in  preventing  a  riot,  a  respectable 
magistrate  was  to  be  dragged  before  the 
public,  his  motives  misrepresented,  and 
charges  preferred  against  him,  totally  un- 
sustained  by  facts.  He  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  stand  forward  and  put  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Cuffe  in  its  proper  light,  and  he 
felt  that  the  magistrates  of  Ireland  had  a 
right  to  demand  of  that  House  its  marked 
disapproval  of  the  line  of  conduct  pursued 
on  the  present  occasion.  If  Mr.  Cuffe  had 
done  wrong,  the  laws  provided  a  redress- 
but  he  would  protest  against  the  unfair- 
ness of  dragging  the  most  respectable  per- 
sons in  the  country  to  the  bar  of  that 
House  on  the  unsupported  testimony  of 
the  most  worthless  of  mankind.  He  should 
take  the  liberty  of  reading  a  letter  from  a 
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Most  respectable  clergyman^  oamed  An- 
derson^ giy\ng  his  description  of  this  Byroe^ 
the  letter  was  as  follows : 

«  Ballinrobe,  June  8, 1 836." 

"  I  have  just  read  that  a  petition  has  been 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Dillon  Browne,  M.P.,  for 
this  county,  for  presentation  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  which  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Cu9e, 
as  a  magistrate,  is  reflected  upon  for  iiaving 
committed  to  gaol  John  Byrne,  a  ballad  singer^ 
on  the  16th  of  May  last. 

^  I  did  not  happen  to  see  this  man  on  that 
day,  but  I  did  on  the  following ;  and  L  can 
assure  you,  that  Mr.  Cuffe's  conduct  in  com- 
mitting him  was  highly  proper,  at  least  in  my 
judgment,  and  that  of  all  the  respectable 
persons  in  the  town ;  for  I  have  never  seen  so 
depraved  a  character  as  Byrne  seemed  to  be. 
His  savage  yells,  blasphemous  vociferations, 
and  rebellious  defiance  of  the  authorities,  ren- 
dered the  exhibition  he  made  of  himself  awfully 
revolting  to  the  community.'^ 

He  had  now  endeavoured  to  discharge 
his  duty  to  his  friend  Mr.  Cufie,  as  a  magis- 
trate and  a  gentleman,  and  took  upon  him- 
self solemnly  to  state  his  firm  conviction 
that  Mr.  Cuffe  was  quite  incapable  of  act- 
ing oppressively  or  unjustly  towards  any 
individual.  He  conceived  that  the  recep- 
tion of  such  a  petition  reflecting  upon  the 
character  of  a  most  respectable  magistrate, 
and  unsustained  as  the  charges  were,  would 
form  a  bad  precedent,  and  he  should  there- 
fore move  that  the  petition  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Hume  was  anxious,  as  the  hon.  and 
eallant  Colonel  had  talked  of  seditious 
ballads,  to  know  whether  he  had  seen  or 
could  produce  them.  Perhaps  he  could  in- 
form the  House  whether  they  belonged  to 
the  same  school  with  that  of  which  they 
bad  heard  so  muchy  and  of  which  two  of 
the  lines  run  thus : — 

**  Put  your  trust  in  God,  my  boys, 
And  keep  your  powder  dry.^' 

Colonel  Perceval  had  only  stated,  that  he 
held  two  a£Sdavits  in  his  hand,  from  the 
two  officers  to  whom  he  had  alluded,  stat- 
ing that  the  petitioner  had  been  singing 
treasonable  and  seditious  ballads  ;  he  had 
never  said  that  he  had  seen  any  of  tbem. 
And  when  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex 
measuring  others  by  himself,  tried  to  con- 
vict him  of  telling  an  untruth,  he  would 
appeal  to  the  House  and  the  recollection  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  as  to  what  precisely  he  did 
say. — A  particular  ballad  having  been 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member,  he  must 
say  there  could  be  no  doubt  each  differed 
very  widely  in  his  notions  of  sedition — so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  what  he  considered 
seditious^  the  hon,  Member  would  perhaps 


not  only  not  consider  seditious,  but  highly 
useful  and  creditable  to  him  in  the  parti- 
cular course  he  endeavoured  to  pursue. 
He  had  only  in  conclusion  to  say,  as  to  any 
reflections  thrown  out  upon  him  or  upon 
that  party  with  whom  he  had  formerly 
been  connected,  and  with  whom  he  ever 
would  act,  he  should  treat  them — ^not  to 
use  a  stronger  word  than  the  forms  of  the 
House  would  allow— he  should  treat  them^ 
considering  the  quarter  whence  they  came, 
as  they  deserved. 

Mr.  Dillon  Browne  had  presented  the 
{letition  without  at  all  reflecting  or  intending 
to  reflect  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Cufle.  The 
case,  however,  demanded  an  inquiry,  and  he 
hoped  the  Government  would  communicate 
with  the  local  authorities,  and  prq)erly  in- 
vestigate the  matter.  He  was  not  sur^^ised 
to  hear  the  hon.  and  gaUant  Colonel  defend- 
ing the  conduct  of  magistrates  who  had 
violated  the  law. 

The  Speaker  interposed.  The  hon. 
Member  had  no  right  to  charge  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Colonel  with  an  intention  to  de- 
fend magistrates  who  had  violated  the  law. 

Mr.  Dillon  Browne  begged,  if  what  he 
had  stated  were  consider^  at  all  out  of 
order,  at  once  to  apologize  to  the  House ; 
still,  however,  he  could  not  but  think  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Colonel  had  shown  much 
anxiety  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  should  not 
be  extended  to  the  county  of  Mayo. 

Mr.  OConnell  considered  it  quite  dear 
that  a  gross  neglect  of  duty  had  taken 
place  on  the  part  of  this  magistrate  $  for  if 
any  offence  had  been  committed  by  the 
petitioner,  why  had  he  not  been  sent 
to  trial?  But  though  sent  to  gaol,  no 
criminal  charge  had  been  lodged  against 
hira,  and  the  l^llad  described  as  treasonable 
and  seditious,  was  carefully  kept  back.  He 
was  sorry  to  see,  that  while  in  this  country 
every  one  put  himself  forward  as  the  advo- 
cate of  the  poor,  in  Ireland  there  was  no 
hope  of  justice  for  the  oppressed. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson  protested  against 
the  time  of  the  House  being  wasted  with 
such  matters.  If  any  injury  had  been  done 
to  this  individual,  he  could  bring  his  action 
at  law  against  the  magistrate.  The  atten- 
tion of  Government  should  have  been  called 
to  the  subject,  and  they  would  no  doubt 
have  directed  the  necessary  inquiries  to  be 
made. 

Sir  John  WroUesley  asserted  the  right  of 
Gwery  man  to  petition  the  House,  and  ex- 
pressed his  surprise,  that  among  tJie  papers 
with  which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
was  furnished;  one^of  the  seditious  and  tre;i« 
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soBable  ballads  was  not  found.  The  whole 
gist  of  the  question  was>  whether  the  bal- 
Stds  were  or  were  not  such  as  had  been 
described. 

Mr.  Wifnn  maintained,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  the  proper  judge  of  a 
question  of  this  kind,  and  that  resort  ought 
to  be  had  to  the  proper  tribunals  provided 
by  the  Constitution.  There  was  too  strong 
a  disposition  at  this  time  to  pass  hj  the 
regular  tribunals  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  to  appeal  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Sheil  referred  to  the  use  sometimes 
made  of  ballads  in  debates  in  Parliament,  of 
which  he  had  himself  witnessed  a  very  recent 
instance.  If  any  information  had  been 
sworn  before  Mr.  Cuffe,  he  might  have 
been  justified  in  the  course  he  had  pursued; 
but  here  it  was  merely  suggested,  that  the 
language  of  the  ballads  was  seditious  and 
treasonable.  There  certainly  was  no  bet- 
ter judge  of  treason  and  rebellion  than 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member;  but  he  had 
not  answered  the  question  where  any  of  these 
seditious  and  treasonable  ballads  were  to  be 
found.  The  right  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
mouthshire had  asked  if  this  were  a  fit  ques- 
tion for  the  House?  Undoubtedly,  if  a 
magistrate  exceeded  his  duty  by  committing 
a  man,  the  party  injured  could  appeal  to  no 
more  proper  tribunal.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the 
House  was  great  and  accurate,  but  he  knew 
very  little  of  its  great  constitutional  powers. 
If  an  individual  were  aggrieved,  he  had  a 
right  to  state  his  grievance  to  the  House. 
Here  it  was  evident  that  the  law  had  been 
violated,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  im-. 
properly  restrained;  and  he  trusted  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  would  take 
care  to  investigate  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  the  time  of  the  House 
ought  not  to  be  occupied  with  trifling  com- 
plaints of  this  nature.  The  question  was  not, 
whether  the  ballad  was  treasonable  or  not, 
but,  as  stated  by  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend, 
whether  Mr.  Cufife,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  as  a  magistrate,  had  acted  wrong, 
when,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  and 
apprehending  a  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace,  he  had  committed  for  a  short  tune  to 
prison  the  individual  through  whose  means 
that  breach  of  the  peace  was  likely  to  occur. 
Would  English  gentlemen  like  such  com- 
plaints as  these  to  be  made  against  them,  as 
magistrates,  upon  such  grounds  ?  He  most 
earnestly,  and  once  for  all,  protested  against 
the  doctrine,  that  the  poor  man  could  not 
procure  legal  redress  in  Ireland,  and  in  the 
present  case  no  attempt  was  made  to  seek 
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redress  by  the  ordinary  course  of  the  law, 
if  any  grievance  at  all  existed,  which  he 
was  persuaded  was  not  the  case. 

Colonel  Perceval  added,  that  the  magi- 
strate had  acted  upon  his  own  personal 
cognizance,  that  Byrne  was  singing  treason- 
able ballads. 

Sir  William  Brabazon  was  understood  to 
say,  that  he  had  seen  the  ballads,  and  that 
he  could  find  nothing  treasonable  in  them. 
Without  the  production  of  them,  the  case 
could  not  properly  be  decided. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 
• 

Sitting  op  the  House.]  Mr.  Pouller 
said,  that  the  state  of  the  public  business 
at  this  period  of  the  session,  was  such  as 
to  induce  him  to  move  that  the  House  should 
sit  on  Thursday  next,  at  twelve  o'clock. 

Mr.  R.  Wallace  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  J,  Graham  thought,  that  this  was  a 
motion  which  ought  to  be  supported  by 
some  reasons  adduced.  It  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  many  important  Com- 
mittees were  still  sitting,  which  would 
prevent  many  hon.  Members  from  attending 
in  their  places  during  a  day-sitting  of  the 
House.  He  himselt  was  engaged  on  a 
most  important  Committee,  tliat  on  agri- 
culture, which  had  now  sat  four  months, 
and  had  not  yet  concluded  its  Report. 
Other  hon.  Members  were  engaged  on 
equally  important  Committees,  such  as 
those  on  the  subject  of  joint-stock  banks, 
and  the  question  of  slave  apprenticeship, 
and  it  would  be  unjust  to  them  to  proce^ 
with  important  measures  before  the  House 
itself  during  their  unavoidable  absence. 

Mr.  Poulter  did  not  doubt  the  import- 
ance of  the  Select  Committee  to  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  alluded,  but  he 
must  observe,  that  there  were  measures  of 
equal  importance  now  upon  the  table,  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  through  ' 
this  session  without  that  opportunity,  which 
a  day- sitting  of  the  House  afibrded,  being 
given  to  hon.  Members  charged  with  those 
Bills.  He  had  been  intrusted  with  a  mea- 
sure relating  to  the  government  of  the 
town  of  Poole,  which  was  deeply  inter, 
resting  to  those  who  sought  its  benefits, 
and  which  they  could  not  obtain  except  by 
a  concession  of  his  present  motion. 

Mr.  Pease  said,  that  he  had  been  an  ad« 
vocate  for  the  morning  sittings,  but  expe* 
rience  convinced  him  that  their  con- 
tinuance would  have  been  highly  disad* 
vantageous. 

Mr.  Brotherton  was  also  unfavourable  to 
morning  sittings. 
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The  House  divided:  Ayes  43 ;  Noes 51 ; 
—Majority  8. 

Li$t  of  the  Ay£S. 

Attwood,  T.  Lister,  E.  C. 

Bainesi  £.  Lushington,  Dr. 

Baring  F,  T.  Lushington,  C. 

Barnard^  E.  0.  Marsland,  H. 

Blake,  M.  J.  Maxwell,  J. 

Bowring,  Dr.  Murray,  rt.  hn.  J.  A. 

Brady,  D.C.  Potter,  R. 

Buckingham,  J.  S.  Roche,  W. 

Buxton,  T.  F.  Russell,  Lord  J. 

Collier,  J.  Smith,  R.  V. 

D'Eyncourt,    rt,  hon.  Smith,  B. 

C.  T.  Steuart,  R. 

Duncombe,  T.  Thornely,  T. 

Ebrington,  Ld.  Visct.  Walker,  R. 

Ewart,  W.  Wallace,  R. 

Fergus,  J.  Warburton,  II. 

Gordon,  R.  Wason,  R. 

Hay,  Sir  A.  L.  Wigney,  I.  N. 

Ilobhouse^  rt.  hon.  Sir  Wilde,  Mr.  Serg. 

J,  Williams,  Wm. 

Howick,  Lord  Visct.  Winnington,  H.  J. 

Hume,  J.  TELLERS. 

Johnson,  A.  Mr.  Poulter 

Labouchere,  rt.  hn.  11.  Mr.  Wakley 

List  0^  the  Noes. 

Agnew,  Sir  A.  Lowther,  J.  H 
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Attwood,  M. 
Balfour,  T. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Buller,  E. 
Calcraft,  J.  A. 
Chapman,  A. 
Chichester,  A. 
Compton,  li.  C. 
Denison,  J.  E. 
Egerton,  Lord  F. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Follett,  Sir  W. 
Forster,  C.  S. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Goulburn,  Mr.  Serg. 
lialford,  H. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hardy,  J. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H, 
Irton,  S. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Law,  hoD.  C.  £. 


Mahon,  Lord  Vii, 
Norreys,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Pigot,  R. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Rickford,  W. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Russell,  C. 
Scarlett,  hon.  R. 
Scourfield,W.H. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Tooke,  W. 
Trelawny,  Sir  W. 
Trevor,  hon.  Arthur 
Twiss,  H. 
Wilson,  H. 
Wynn,  rt.  hn.  C.  W. 
Young,  G.  F. 

TELLERS. 

Sir  J.  Graham 
Sir  G.  Clerk 


Registration  of  Births.]  Lord  John 
Russell  moved  the  third  reading  of  the 
Registration  of  Births  Bill. 

Bill  read  a  third  time. 

On  the  question  that  the  Bill  do  pass, 

Mr.  Goulburn  rose  to  move  an  amend- 
ment. In  doing  so  he  wished  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  Bill, 
10  far  as  it  weat  to  remove  one  of  the 


grievances  of  the  Dissenters,  in  giving  them 
a  system  of  registration.  Nor  did  he  wish 
to  oppose  that  which  was  essential  to  the 
interests  of  this  country,  the  estahlishment 
of  a  complete  and  general  system  of  regis- 
tration of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 
But  while  fully  and  cordially  concurring  in 
these  two  objects,  he  did  not  feel  debamd 
from  expressing  his  opinion  on  the  pro- 
visions by  which  this  Bill  proposed  to  carry 
them  into  effect,  especially  if  they  imposed 
additional  burdens  upon  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England :  or,  still  farther, 
if  they  gave  a  parliamentary  sanction  to 
the  omission  on  the  part  of  such  persons  of 
a  rite,  which  their  Church  inculcated  as 
essential  to  the  happiness,  both  present  and 
future,  of  its  members.  He  would,  there- 
fore shortly  state  the  nature  of  the  objec- 
tion which  he  felt  to^one  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill  and  the  amendment  which  he  in« 
tended  to  propose  for  the  adoption  of  the 
House.  As  the  Bill  at  present  stood,  it 
required,  that  upon  the  birth  of  every 
child  the  parent  should  furnish  to  the  re- 
gistrar the  name  of  that  child.  Thus  it 
imposed  upon  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  the  necessity  of  naming  their 
children  before  bringing  them  to  the  bap- 
tismal font.  He  should  propose  an  amend- 
ment in  Clause  19,  which  should  require 
the  parent  to  give  in  to  the  registrar,  upon 
the  birth  of  a  child,  every  particular  which 
the  clause  as  it  stood  at  present  required, 
with  the  exception  of  the  name.  If  that 
were  acceded  to,  he  should  then  propose,  in 
Clause  23,  to  omit  some  words  at  the 
commencement  of  it,  and  to  introduce 
others,  requiring  that  within  a  certain  time 
after  the  baptism  of  a  child  the  parent 
should  communicate  to  the  registrar  the 
certificate  of  baptism,  in  order  that  the 
name  might  be  inserted  in  the  Registry. 
We  adopted  precisely  the  provisions  which 
the  Bill  now  contained,  enabling  parents 
af^er  having  given  their  child  a  name  in 
the  first  instance  to  alter  it  after  baptism. 
No  greater  difficulty,  therefore,  would 
attend  his  plan  than  attended  the  provi- 
sions of  the  noble  Lord  for  altering  names. 
With  regard  to  persons  who  conscienti- 
ously objected  to  the  celebration  of  the  rite 
of  baptism  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Church  of  England,  he  proposed  that  a 
declaration  should  be  given  to  the  registrar, 
that  they  did  so  object,  accompanied  with 
the  name  of  the  child  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Registry.  By  this  process  he  thought  the 
noble  Lord  would  attain  his  objects  as 
effectually  as  by  the  Bill  as  it  now  stood : 
while  at  the  same  time  he  would  exonerate 
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the  members  of  tlic  Cburch  of  England 
from  the  necessity  of  naming  their  chOdren 
independently  of  their  baptism  at  the  font. 
He  (Mr.  Goulbum)  was  anxious  not  to 
propose  any  thing  which  might  bear  even 
the  appearance  of  pressing  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  Dissenters ;  but  he  did  not  be- 
lieve they  had  in  any  petition  to  that 
House  required,  or  that  they  would  re- 
guire,  that  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  should  be,  by  having  any  addi- 
ditional  burden  imposed  upon  them,  induced 
to  violate  one  of  the  rites  of  that  Church  to 
which  she  attached  the  greatest  possible 
importance.  It  was,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
members  of  the  Church  who  reflected  on 
the  subject,  of  great  importance,  that  the 
act  of  naming  a  child  should  not  be  severed 
from  the  rite  of  baptism ;  and  he  need 
hardly  suggest,  that  if  such  a  severance 
prevailed  m  practice,  it  might  lead  some 
persons  to  omit  the  rite  altogether.  He 
entreated  the  House  to  look  at  the  awful 
responsibility  which  this  involved.  Let  the 
House  reflect  upon  the  situation  to  which 
the  conscientious  incumbent  would  be  redu- 
ced by  this  Bill  as  it  at  present  stood.  By 
the  law  of  the  land  at  present  baptism  must 
be  public— in  the  church :  it  required  this, 
because  it  considered,  that  not  only  the 
welfare  of  the  infant,  but  the  instruction 
of  the  spectators,  should  be  regarded  in  the 
administration  of  the  rite  of  baptism.  And 
though  private  baptism  was  in  particular 
cases  allowed,  it  was  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  Under  this  Bill,  if  it  passed 
as  it  now  was  framed,  the  incumbent 
would  be  either  compelled  to  induce  his 
parishioners  to  violate  the  law,  or  to  bring 
their  children  to  be  privately  baptised  be- 
fore the  period  arrived  at  which  they  were 
to  be  registered.  Let  the  House  remember, 
that  upon  the  due  performance  of  the  rite 
of  baptism  depended  the  performance  of 
some  of  the  most  solemn  ceremonies  of  the 
Church:  the  rite  of  confirmation — the 
visitation  of  the  sick — and,  still  more,  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  And  let  them  reflect 
for  a  moment  upon  the  responsibility  they 
would  incur,  by  giving  a  parliamentary 
sanction  to  the  omission  of  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism, if,  without  having  been  baptised,  a 
child  being  afterwards  brought  to  the 
burial  ground  for  interment  according  to 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  incumbent,  acting  conscientiously 
according  to  the  directions  of  his  Church, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  law,  should 
upon  ascertaining  that  circumstance  be 
compelled  to  harrow  up  all  the  feelings  of 
the  weeping  relativei}  and  assembled  friends 


by  declining  to  read  the  burial  service,  so 
instructive  to  the  hearers — so  consoling  to 
the  relatives !  Speaking  to  an  assembly  the 
mfuority  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Church 
of  Engknd,  he  (Mr.  Goulbum)  hoped  he 
should  not  be  considered  presumptuous  in 
pressing  this  amendment  upon  their  atten. 
tion.  He  assured  the  House,  that  in  doing 
so  he  was  actuated  by  no  earthly  motives 
but  those  which  he  had  stated,  and  he  was 
supported  by  the  opinions  of  many  entitled 
to  respect  for  their  judgment  and  con- 
scientious conviction.  He  begged  to  move, 
that  in  Clause  1 9,  page  7,  after  the  word 
** child"  the  words  ''except  the  name  of 
the  child,"  be  inserted. 

The  question  having  been  put, 
Lord  John  Russell  said,  I  shall  not 
enter  into  any  lengthened  discussion  upon 
this  subject,  1  agree  with  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  stated  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  rite  of  baptism,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  he  has  made  out  no  proof 
that  the  effect  of  this  clause  would  be,  that 
children  would  not  be  brought  to  the  font  j 
and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  those  who 
believe  the  administration  of  the  rite  of 
baptism  to  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
their  children,  should  not  bring  their 
children  to  be  baptised  without  being 
under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  pri- 
vate baptism.  Indeed,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  given  one  reason  which 
clearly  shows  that  the  inducement  to 
members  of  the  Church  of  England^  to 
baptise  their  children,  will  be  as  strong 
when  the  Bill  is  passed  as  at  present.  If 
the  reading  of  the  burial-service  depend 
upon  the  due  performance  of  the  rite  of 
baptism,  and  if  the  incumbent  on  learning 
that  that  rite  has  not  been  performed,  is 
compelled  to  harrow  up  the  feelings  of 
relatives  and  friends  by  refusing  to  read 
the  service ;  why  surely  this  will  operate 
very  strongly,  as  inducement  to  parents  to 
take  their  children  to  be  baptised.  And  I 
really  cannot  see  why  the  mere  inserting 
of  their  children's  names  in  a  public  re- 
gister, should  be  of  itself  an  act  which 
would  prevent  them  from  so  doing.  As  I 
see,  therefore,  no  reason  whatever  to  an* 
prehend  the  consequences  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  anticipates  from  this  Bill, 
I  cannot  consent  to  adopt  his  amendment. 
Sir  Robert  Inglts  saia,  with  respect  to 
what  the  noble  Lord  seemed  to  think, 
that  the  rite  of  baptism  would  be  as  muck 
regarded,  if  the  Bill  passed  as  it  was  now, 
he  (Sir  Robert  Inglis)  would  remind  the 
noble  Lord  that  ti^  name  under  this  Bill 
must  be  giyen  witbia  a  certain  number  pf 
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days,  whereas  at  present,  any  interval 
within  six,  or  even  sometimes  twelve 
months  might  elapse  before  the  rite  of 
baptism  was  administered  to  a  child.  The 
noble  Lord  had  said,  that  the  refusal  of 
an  incumbent  to  read  the  burial-service, 
on  the  ground  that  the  deceased  had  not 
been  baptised,  would  operate  as  an  ex- 
ample to  induce  in  others  attention  to 
that  rite.  But  then  let  the  House  re- 
member  that  the  injury  was  done  to  the 
child  in  the  mean  time.  All  that  he  (Sir 
Robert  Inglis)  asked  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  was,  that  in  framing  a  measure  of 
relief  to  Dissenters,  the  noble  Lord  would 
leave  to  its  members  the  enjoyment  of  a 
registry  with  which  they  were  content  -, 
and  not  make  the  Bill  (as  it  was  now)  a 
Bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  those 
persons,  by  imposing  on  them  an  addi- 
tional burden  of  trouble  which  they  were 
not  now  obliged  to  take,  and  compelling 
them  to  pay  a  fee  which  they  were  not  now 
paying ;  by  maintaining  at  their  expense 
a  system  which  they  did  not  desire ;  and 
thus  holding  out  a  temptation  to  them  to 
forsake  or  neslect  a  rite  to  which  their 
Church  attached  great  importance,  —  in 
order  to  attain  an  object  not  connected 
with  the  spiritual,  but  the  mere  temporal 
advantage  and  convenience  of  a  distinct 
class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

Mr.  Efvart  objected  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed 
to  carry  his  object  into  effect ;  the  post- 
ponement of  the  naming  the  child  till 
after  baptism,  would  in  his  opinion  be  a 
most  circuitous  method,  and  one  which 
would  throw  great  difficulties  in  the  at- 
tainment of  the  general  object  of  the  Bill. 
And  as  to  the  ground  on  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  proposed  his  amendment, 
viz.  that  the  Bill  as  it  stood  now  would 
encourage  the  omission  of  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism, he  (Mr.  Ewart)  was  quite  convinced 
that  conscientious  persons  would  never 
omit  the  rite  of  baptism  merely  because 
of  that  Bill,  and  those  who  were  not  con- 
scientious would  not  be  rendered  more  at- 
tentive to  the  rite  by  reason  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Dr.  Bofvrijig  agreed  with  his  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Liverpool.  The 
object  of  the  Bill  was  misunderstood  by 
Gentlemen  opposite.  It  was  not  to  pro- 
mote the  observance  of  a  religious  rite,  but 
to  supply,  by  means  of  a  general  registry, 
statistical  information,  which  it  was  highly 
necessary  for  the  advantage  of  the  commu- 
nity that  the  state  should  possess. 


Mr.  Arthur  Trevor  hoped  the  amend- 
ment would  be  pressed  to  a  division,  and 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  should  hear 
such  a  sentiment  as  that  expressed  by  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down  with 
respect  to  marriage.  He  trusted  that  a 
respectable  minority  would  support  the 
valuable  amendment  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Lvshington  said,  he  could  not  per- 
ceive in  the  \vnole  of  the  Bill  one  provision 
which  had  the  slightest  tendency  to  pre. 
vent  or  discourage  compliance  with  any  of 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  or 
even  to  render  compliance  with  them  more 
onerous  than  they  were  at  present.  The 
complaints  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
might  apply  to  some  Bill  existing  in  their 
own  imagination ;  but  to  the  Bill  before 
the  House,  they  had  no  application  what- 
ever. The  hon.  Baronet,  tne  Member  for 
Oxford  University,  had  assumed  that  all 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  content  with  the  existing  system  of 
registration.  Whereas,  it  must  be  obvious 
to  every  one  havin^^  any  experience  in 
these  matters  that  they  suffered  as  much 
from  the  evils  of  that  system  as  the  Dis- 
senters ;  with  respect  to  the  amendment 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  did  he 
mean  to  make  his  provision  compulsory  or 
optional  upon  parties?  He  (Dr.  Lush- 
ington)  apprehended  not  compulsory,  but 
if  it  were  made  optional,,  he  asked  was 
there  not  a  probability  almost  amounting 
to  certainty,  that  numbers  of  persons 
would  not  go  back  to  the  registrar  with 
the  name  of  the  child  who  had  been  bap- 
tised, to  be  inserted  in  the  registry  ?  And 
would  not  then  the  whole  object  of  the 
registry  be  frustrated, — the  securing  the 
identity  of  the  persons  registered?  He 
(Dr.  Lushington)  saw  no  reason  for  this 
amendment  upon  a  religious  ground.  If 
he  were  discussing  a  Bill  which  in  his 
opinion  was  calculated  to  injure  the  Church 
of  England,  by  appearing  to  encourage 
neglect  of  her  rites  on  the  part  of  her 
members,  he  would  not  hesitate,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Church,  in  giving  it  his  oppo- 
sition. But  he  must  say  he  could  see  no 
tendency  of  that  kind  in  the  Bill  before 
the  House.  He  was  yet  to  learn  that  the , 
compelling  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  register  the  name  of  their 
children  before  baptism,  had  a  tendency 
to  encourage  their  omission  of  that  ritQ 
altogether.  >^  t 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  it  was  gratifying 
to  observe,  that  tht^  discussion  had  been 
carried  on  in  a  tone  and  temper  worthy 
of  the  House,  and  suitable  to  the  gravity 
and  importance  of  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. It  had  been  admitted  on  the 
opposite  side,  that  it  would  be  a  great  evil, 
by  any  legislative  enactment,  to  relax  the 
sense  of  the  importance  which  at  present 
attached  to  the  performance  of  the  bap- 
tismal rite.  The  question  then  was,  whe- 
ther such  was  likely  to  be  the  result  of 
this  Bill.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
object  of  those  who  framed  the  Bill  was 
to  bring  the  baptismal  rite  into  disrepute 
or  abeyance.  His  complaint  was,  that 
they  undervalued  and  overlooked  the  pro- 
bable practical  working  of  the  measure. 
By  law  and  usage  the  name  of  the  child 
had  been  associated  with  the  baptismal 
ceremony.  This  was  and  had  been  the 
universal  practice  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  had  also,  he  believed,  been  the  practice 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  if 
he  were  not  mistaken,  the  majority  of  the 
Dissenters  looked  upon  baptism  as  essen- 
tial in  naming  their  children.  What  was 
proposed  by  the  Bill?  By  a  legislative 
enactment,  to  sanction  the  naming  of  a 
child withoutthe baptismal  ceremony.  Could 
that  be  looked  upon  by  the  unthinking 
and  uneducated  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  disregard  of  that  ceremony?  An 
Act  of  Parliament  separated  the  naming 
of  the  child  from  the  baptismal  rite, 
and  made  the  registration  as  valid  as  the 
ceremony.  This  might  not  be  productive 
of  any  evil  consequences  amongst  the 
upper  and  more  respectable  classes,  who 
would  most  probably  resort  both  to  the 
registration  and  the  baptism;  but  what 
would  be  its  effect  upon  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  ?  Would  it  not  be  an  in- 
ducement to  them  to  rest  content  with 
having  the  name  entered  upon  the  civil 
record?  Many  plausible  arguments  had 
been  used  in  support  of  the  measure,  and 
amongst  others  this,  that  where  there  was  a 
true  sense  of  religious  feeling,  the  cere- 
mony would  be  resorted  to.  Now  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance,  that  where  this 
religious  sense  did  not  exist,  the  House 
should,  as  much  as  possible,  indicate  its 
necessity.  It  was  impossible  to  say  how 
the  feeling  in  favour  of  the  religious  ob- 
servance could  be  best  created ;  but  surely 
the  omission  of  the  ceremony,  as  proposed 
by  this  Bill,  was  not  the  way  to  promote 
it.    It  had  been  urged,  that  if  registration 


were  not  enforced  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  by  the  Bill,  the  trouble  of  effecting 
the  registration  would  render  it  difficult 
to  obtain  a  perfect  record  ;  but  would  not 
the  same  argument  hold  good  the  other 
way?  If  the  avoidance  of  trouble  would 
prevent  registration,  would  it  not  also 
prevent  baptism  ?  By  this  Bill  was  en- 
couraged the  omission  of  the  rite.  Not 
by  a  direct  obligation,  but  by  sanctioning 
the  omission  of  that  which  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  at  present  considered  of 
great  importance.  By  passing  a  law  in 
contradiction  to  that  feeling,  they  were 
led  to  suppose  that  the  legislature  dis- 
paraged the  ceremony.  Why  violate,  in 
that  manner,  the  consciences  of  a  great 
mass  of  the  people?  Suppose  there  were 
a  large  body  of  Dissenters  placed  by  this 
Bill  in  the  position  which  those  of  the 
Church  of  England  hold  now.  Suppose 
they  said,  "  We  do  not  want  any  change. 
We  wish  to  retain  the  ceremonial.  Legis- 
late as  you  please  for  yourselves,  but  leave 
us  as  you  find  us."  Should  not  they  say,  in 
answer  to  this  just  demand,  <'  Seeing  the 
importance  which  you  attach  to  this  cere- 
mony, we  will  not  do  any  act  which  would 
have  a  tendency  to  desecrate  it  in  your 
opinions,  or  to  violate  that  which  you 
hold  sacred."  He  objected,  then,  to  this 
part  of  the  Bill,  because  it  violated  the 
conscientious  opinions  of  the  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  he  never 
could  consent  to  the  omission  of  a  rite 
which  that  Church  considered  so  solemn 
and  necessary.  He  would  merely  state 
further,  that  he  gave  his  cordial  support 
to  the  amendment  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment 
— Ayes  73;  Noes  97— Majority  24. 

Liit  of  the  Ayes, 
Agnew,  Sir  A.  FoUett,  Sir  W. 

Arbuthnot^  hon.  H.         Forbes,  W. 
Ashley,  Lord  Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 

Bailey,  J.  Geary,  Sir  W. 

Balfour,  T.  Gordon,    hon.    W. 

Boiling,  W.  Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 

Braroston,  T.  W.  Goulburn,  Mr.  Serg. 

Calcraft,  J.  H.  Graham,  rt  hon.  Sir  J. 

Chichester,  A.  Hale,  R.  R. 

Codringlon,  C.  W.         Halford,  H. 
Cole,  Lord  Vise.  Hamilton,  G.  A. 

Compton,  H.  C.  Hawkes,  T. 

Duffield,  T.  Hay,  Sir  J. 

Dunbar,  G.  Hayes,  Sir  E.  S. 

Eaton,  R.  J.  Henniker,  Lord 

Egerton,  Sir  P.  Herries,rt.  hon.  J.C. 

Egerton,  Lord  F.  Hogg,  J.  W. 

Finch,  G.  ^f^^h  ^l^yfl- 
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Johostonei  Sir  John 
Johnstone^  J,  J.  H. 
Irton,  S, 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lees,  J.  F. 

Lowther^hon.  Colonel 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Lygon,  hon.  Colonel 
JVlahoD,  Lord  Viscount 
Martin,  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
racke,  C.  W. 
Palmer,  G. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  E. 
Perceval,  Col. 
Pigot,  R. 


Plumtre,  J.  P, 
Praed,W.M. 
Price,  R, 

Rae,  rt.  hon.   Sir   W. 
Richards,  J. 
Rickford,  W. 
Rushhrooke,  Colonel 
Scarlett,  hon.  R. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Stanley,  £. 
Trevor,  hon.  Arthur, 
Trevor,    hon.    G.  R. 
Twiss,  H. 

Wilbraham,    H.    B. 
Wilson,  H. 
Wynn,  rt.hon.C.  W. 

TELLERS. 

Sir  G.  Clerk 
Mr.  Ross 


mt  of  the  NoKS. 


Adam,  Sir  C. 
Aglionby,  H .  A. 
Ainsworth,  P. 
Baines,  E. 
Baring,  F.T. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Beauclerk,  Major 
Benett,  J. 
Bemal,  R. 
Blako,  M.  J. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Buller.|E. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Collier,  J. 
Crawley,  S. 
Denison,  J.  E: 
D'Eyncourt,  rt.  hon. 

C.  T, 
Donkin,  Sir  R. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Ebrington,  Lord  Vise. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fergus,  J. 
Fiixtimon,  N. 
Folkes,  Sir  W. 
Fort.  J. 
Gordon,  R. 
Grattan,  H. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawkins,  J.  IL 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Hector,  C.  J. 
Hobhouse,    right 

hon.  Sir  J. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howick,  Lord  Visct. 
Hutt,  W. 
Laboucherc,  right 

hon, 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lennox.  Lord  A. 
Lennox,    Lord  J.  G. 


Lister,  E.  C. 
Lushington,  Dr. 
Lushington,  C. 
Maher,  J. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  H. 
Morpeth,  Loixl  Visct. 
Morrison,  J. 
MuUins,  F.  W. 
Murray,  right  hon. 

J,  A, 
Nagle,  Sir  R, 
O'Loghlin,  M. 
Palmerston,   Lord 

Viscount 
Parker,  J. 
Parrot,  J. 
Poase,  J. 
Peohell,  Captain 
Pelham,  hon.  C.  A. 
Potter,  K. 
Poulter,  J.  S. 
Power,  J. 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Rooper,  J .  B. 
Ruuell,  Lord  J. 
Scott,  J.  W. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Smith,  B. 
Stewart.  P.  M; 
Stuart,  Lord  J: 
Talbot,  J.   H. 
Talfourd,  Mr.  Sergt. 
Thomson,  right  hon. 

C.  P. 
Thompson,   Colonel 
Thornely,  Thomas 
Tooke,  W, 
Trelawny,  Sir  W. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Tulk,  C.  A: 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  R. 


Wallace.  R. 
Warburton,  H; 
Whalley,  Sir  S. 
Wigney,  I.  N. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Wilde,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Williams,  W. 


Williami.  W.  A. 
Winninglon,  H,  Jv 
Woulfe,  Mr.  Sergt. 
Young,  G.  F. 

TELLERS. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Stanley 
Mr.  R.  Steuart. 


Other  proposed  amepdmenU  were  put 
and  negatived. 

On  the  question  being  again  put,  that 
the  Bill  do  pass. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  before  the  Bill  passed, 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  noble 
Lord  to  the  position  of  Parish  Clerka, 
whose  incomes  would  be  greatly  reduced 
by  the  Bill,  particularly  in  the  north  of 
England.  He  was  acquainted  with  one 
case  where  the  income  of  the  parish-clerk, 
who  had  a  freehold  in  his  office,  amounted 
to  75/.  per  annum,  and  of  this  62/. 
were  derived  from  fees  on  births  and 
marriages. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  very  sorry  that 
parish-clerks  should  suffer  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Bill ;  but  he  did  not  see  how 
he  could  provide  compensation  for  tho 
losses  they  might  sustain,  as  he  could  not 
tell  to  what  fees  they  were  legally  entitled, 
and  what  they  had  legally  received.  Here- 
after Parliament  might  take  the  case  into  its 
consideration,  and  give  such  compensatioa 
as  the  circumstances  seemed  to  require. 

Lord  Francis  Egerion  called  the  noble 
Lord's  attention  to  another  case,  which 
was  not  less  hard  than  the  case  of  the 
parish-clerk's,  namely,  that  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  served  parochial  cures,  not 
only  in  the  metroplis  where  the  evil  chiefly 
prevailed,  but  in  all  great  towns.  The 
mcome  of  these  gentlemen  was  in  many 
cases  derived  from  the  fees  received  upon 
births  and  marriages,  and  he,  therefore, 
hoped  that  the  noble  Lord  would  not  re- 
fuse to  hold  out  the  same  hope  to  them 
which  he  had  permitted  parish-clerks  to 
entertain. 

Mr.  Arthur  Trevor  remarked,  that  one 
of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  preferment 
in  the  metropolis  would,  if  this  Bill  passed, 
hardly  be  worth  holding. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  remarked,  that  the  parish 
clerks  stood  now  in  a  better  position  than 
they  did  in  the  morning,  for  the  noble 
Lord  in  alleging  that  he  did  not  know 
what  the  amount  of  their  losses  might  be, 
and  whether  their  fees  were  legal,  impliedly 
promised  that  if  their  losses  were  ascertained 
and  their  fees  were  shown  to  be  legal, 
he  would  do  something  for  them.  This  would^ 
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no  doubt,  be  Yery  acceptable  to  tkem,  for  a 
Minifter^i  promise  gave  great  atiifaction  to 
the  parties  who  received  it. 
Bill  passed. 

MABRIAGE8.1  ,  The  Marriages'  Bill,  on 
the  motion  of  hSrS.  John  Russell,  was  then 
read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Goulburn  moved  the  addition  of  a 
clause,  whereby  it  was  required  that  in  all 
cases  where  marriages  were  solemnized  not 
in  a  church  or  chapel  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  parties 
should  make  the  following  declaration  :— <• 
'*  I  do  solemnly  declare  that  I  have  consci- 
entious scruples  against  the  solemnization 
of  marriage  according  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies 01  the  Church  of  England.''  The 
ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  there  were 
Dissenters  as  well  as  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  thought  a  reli- 
gious ceremony  requisite  to  the  validity  of  a 
marriage ;  and  nothing  more  was  required 
bv  this  clause  than  that  those  who  con- 
sidered marriage  as  purely  a  civil  contract, 
should  make  a  declaration  to  that  effect. 
The  object  of  the  clause  Vas  to  prevent 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  from 
adopting  this  form,  which  might  have  seri- 
ous consequences,  and  to  limit  it  to  persons 
who  really  had  conscientious  scruples  upon 
the  subject.  He  did  not  wish  to  enforce 
forms  which  were  objected  to,  but  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  were  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  retaining  the  awful  de- 
nunciations against  improper  marriages, 
which  would  be  omitted  in  the  mere  civil 
contract.  All  he  asked  the  House  to  do  by 
this  clause  was,  that  where  marriages  were 
to  be  celebrated  as  a  mere  civil  ceremony, 
the  persons  requiring  them  to  be  so  per- 
formed should  make  this  declaration.  The 
effect  would  be,  that  marriages  in  registered 
buildings  would  be  confined,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  to  persons  who  had  conscientious 
scruples  against  the  ceremony  as  solem- 
nized by  the  Church,  and  the  same  awful 
denunciations  which  now  existed  in  respect 
to  marriages  so  solemnized  would  be  re^ 
tained  as  regarded  all  members  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  who  would  be  bound  by 
the  same  obligations  as  at  present,  and  in- 
structed in  the  same  duties. 

Clause  was  brought  up. 

Dr.  Lushingion  said,  that  if  this  clause 
was  adopted,  it  would  defeat  the  great 
object  and  principle  of  the  Bill,  If 
he  understood  its  principle  and  intent,  it 
was  to  afford  relief  to  the  great  body  of 
Dissenters  by  having  them  that  to  which 
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they  had  a  dear  right— the  power  of  con<« 
tracting  marriage  without  being  subject  to 
a  religious  test;  and  he  understood  this 
clause  to  be  a  reUgous  test.  A  great  many 
persons  attended  Dissenting  chapels  who 
did  not  cal  them  ves  Dissenters,  and  who 
communicated  with  the  Church  of  Eng« 
land ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  Dissenting 
body  claimed  the  right  he  referred  to,  and 
he  would  state  the  footing  on  which  they 
claimed  it.  They  considered  the  rite  to 
celebrate  marriage  according  to  their  Oivn 
rites  and  ceremonies  as  a  natural  right,  and 
that  Parliament  itself  had  no  title  to  pre., 
scribe  forms  and  ceremonies  for  that  rite» 
except  so  far  as  the  general  benefit  of  the 
community  required  the  prevention  of  dan* 
destine  marriages.  The  Dissenters  said, 
and  he  said  with  them,  that  the  right  of 
marriage  was  given  by  Providence,  and  it 
was  not  for  man  to  impose  restrictions 
on  it*  He  would  go  a  step  further,  and 
say  that,  as  to  marriage,  the  Dissenters 
had  a  right  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng* 
land.  They  had  a  right  to  have  chapels  in 
which  they  could  solemnize  marriage,  ac*< 
cording  to  the  forms  in  a  manner  most 
binding  to  their  own  consciences,  and  Par., 
liament  had  [no  right  to  force  them  to  de, 
clare  that  they  conscientiously  disapproved 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. They  claimed  the  right  of  marriage 
without  being  compelled  to  unfold  their 
religious  opinions.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman wished  to  violate  this  first  and 
greatest  of  rights,  for  what  advantage  ?  The 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  addition  of  a  so- 
lemn religious  rite,  gave  to  the  measure  a 
binding  and  obligatory  force.  The  Dis* 
senters  say,  we  do  not  think  so.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  assumed  that  there 
would  be  no  religious  ceremony*  He  had 
no  reason  for  so  assuming.  The  great 
majority  of  Dissenters  would  solemnize 
their  marriages  with  the  same  feelings  as 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.  There 
was  another  point  upon  which  he  disagreed 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  had 
never  yet  heard  that  in  anycountry  in  which 
marriage  wasdeemed  acivU  contract  with  the 
religious  ceremony,  it  was  not  considered  an 
obligation  binding  upon  the  consciences  of 
those  who  entered  into  it,and  hehad  never  yet 
heard  that  it  was  considered  capable  of  being 
dissolved  because  one  party  might  say,  *'  I 
will  not  fulfil  the  contract,"  and  the  other 
might  repudiate  it.  There  was  no  reason  to 
anticipate  any  of  the  ill  consc^juences  whicb 
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the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  imagined. 
This  proposition  would  necessarily  lead  to 
many  inconveniences.  Marriages  between 
parties  not  belonging  to  the  same  commu- 
nion, as  between  a  Dissenter  and  Church- 
man, and  vice  versa,  were  of  daily  occur- 
rence. If  a  Dissenter  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Churchman,  was  he  to  make  an 
ex  parte  declaration  that  he  disapproved  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 
Was  the  exposure  of  the  circumstance  of 
husband  and  wife  being  of  a  different  faith, 
likely  to  be  productive  of  any  advantage  ? 
He  opposed  the  clause  for  this  reason,  that 
it  went  to  do  that  which  was  directly  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  the  Bill 
from  beginning  to  end. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  said,  that  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would 
have  been  more  suitable  if  this  clause  had 
been  proposed  on  the  first  introduction  of 
the  Bill,  but  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  Bill 
as  it  now  stood;  for  the  very  same  test 
which  his  right  hon.  Friend  proposed  as  a 
protection  to  the  Church  of  England,  was 
actually,  totidem  verbis,  introduced  into 
the  Bill  as  it  stood,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  noble  Lord.  In  the  18th  Clause  were 
these  words — **  I  do  solemnly  declare  that 
I  have  conscientious  scruples  against 
marrying  in  any  church  or  chapel,  or  with 
any  religious  ceremony."  If  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  adverted  to  this 
clause,  whatever  other  objections  he  might 
urge  against  that  of  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
he  would  not  have  objected  to  it  because 
it  introduced  a  test. 

Mr.  Baines  said,  that  such  a  clause 
would  deprive  the  Bill  of  all  its  efficacy. 
If  he  stood  alone,  he  would  divide  the 
House  against  its  adoption.  The  right 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
had  certainly  shown  that  the  Bill,  as  it 
stood,  contamed  a  provision  of  a  similar 
character.  He  (Mr.  Baines)  was  shocked 
and  astonished  when  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man read  it ;  and  how  it  came  there  he 
was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  the  House  would  fulfil 
the  pledge  which  they  had  given  to  the 
Dissenters,  and  would  strike  out  so  ob- 
noxious a.  clause.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  no  right  to  call  on  the  Dissenters 
to  declare  that  they  had  a  conscientious 
scruple  to  the  performance  of  the  marriage 
ceremony  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England.  They  could  not 
make  such  a  declaration.  They  might 
have  a  moral  objection — they  might  have 


an  objection  of  feeling;  but  they  could 
not  say  they  had  a  conscientious  objec- 
tion. To  attempt  to  pass  the  Bill  with  such 
a  clause  would  be  to  confer  a  benefit  with 
a  very  bad  grace ;  and  he  was  persuaded 
that  it  would  be  rejected  by  the  Dissenters. 
In  some  cases  in  which  the  general  interest, 
or  the  interest  of  (he  Church,  might  be 
supposed  to  be  endangered,  a  test  might 
with  less  impropriety  be  required';  but 
here  the  whole  affair  was  between  the 
parties  themselves,  and  therefore  it  was 
impossible  to  imagine  a  more  ungracious 
proceeding. 

Lord  John  Russell  agreed  in  opinion 
with  those  who  had  said  that  the  words  of 
the  clause  would  deprive  the  Bill  of  all 
eflBcacy  as  a  relief  to  the  Dissenters.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Dissenters  claimed  the 
performance  of  the  marriage  ceremony  in 
their  own  chapel ;  but  if  this  declaration 
was  necessary,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  Dissenters,  who 
might  not  have  conscientious  scruples,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Bill,  which  would 
thus  be  rendered  nugatory.  The  hon. 
Baronet,  and  the  hon.  Member  behind 
him,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  clause 
which  related  to  the  civil  contract;  in 
which  a  declaration  had  been  introduced, 
it  was  said,  with  his  sanction.  It  had 
been  introduced  on  bringing  up  the  Re- 
port, prima  fade,  in  consequence  of  what 
had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Tamworth.  He  had  understood  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  stated,  that  he  preferred  to 
vote,  and  he  did  vote,  for  all  the  clauses 
which  recognised  marriage  as  a  civil  con- 
tract before  the  superintendent,  without 
any  religious  ceremony;  but  he  had  con- 
tended that  it  should  not  be  the  policy  of 
the  State  to  encourage  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  of  the  different 
sects  to  consider  this  as  a  civil  ceremony 
merely ;  and  that  the  effect  of  that  clause 
went  beyond  its  intention — that  it  was  in- 
tended for  the  relief  of  persons  objecting 
to  marry  in  the  Church,  and  according  to 
any  religious  rites,  and  who  claimed  to 
regard  marriage  as  a  civil  contract  only ; 
but  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  argument  was, 
that  its  effect  would  be  not  only  to  allow 
such  marriages,  but  to  encourage,  con- 
trary to  the  policy  of  the  State,  the  making 
the  marriage  ceremony  a  civil  ceremony. 
He  had  had  no  communication  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  out  of  the  House,  but 
he  owned  that  it  struck  him  that  there 
was  some  force  in  what  be^  stated^  and  a 
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declaratiou  had  been  aircordingly  intro- 
duced into  the  Bill.  This  had  undoubtedly 
given  an  advantage  to  the  hon.  Baronet, 
who  said,  that  the  words  so  introduced 
were  a  justification  of  the  words  proposed 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ;  but  ihey 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  afibrd  such  a 
justification;  but  if  he  was  told,  that  the 
words  in  this  clause  must  be  maintained 
unless  the  others  were  struck  out,  he 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  which 
course  he  should  prefer  to  take.  He  ad- 
mitted the  force  of  what  had  been  stated 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  but  if  he  was 
told  that  it  was  inconsistent  to  admit  the 
words  in  the  18th  Clause,  and  to  resist  the 
clause  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, he  should  have  no  hesitation  in  re- 
jecting the  words  in  this  clause,  and  in 
voting  for  the  exclusion  of  the  words 
in  the  other  clause.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  words  in  the  18th  Clause  intro- 
duced anything  like  a  religious  test  into 
the  Bill;  but  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  so 
considered,  and  he  preferred  restoring  the 
Bill  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  in  the 
Committee,  to  introducing  a  clause  so 
liable  to  objection,  and  so  fatal  to  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill,  as  that  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Law  rose  to  support  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Goulburn).  He  was  ready  to 
concede  to  the  Dissenter  everything  thai 
the  Dissenter  could  fairly  require;  but  he 
apprehended  that  the  Dissenter  was  not 
ashamed  of  his  dissent,  and  that  upon  the 
most  solemn  arrangement  of  his  life  he 
would  not  wish  to  deal  otherwise  than 
openly  and  fairly;  and  he  apprehended 
further  that  the  Legislature  had  a  right  to 
require  from  the  Dissenter,  as  well  as  from 
the  member  of  the  Established  Church,  an 
observance  of  that  form  of  marriage  which 
should  be  supposed  to  be  most  binding 
upon  his  conscience.  The  proposition  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Goulburn) 
went  only  to  this :  that  before  a  man  was 
permitted  to  disengage  himself  from  any 
religious  ceremony  in  matters  of  marriage, 
he  should  declare  that  he  entertained 
either  a  religious  or  a  conscientious  dissent 
from  the  form  prescribed  by  law.  He 
(Mr.  Law)  thought  that  proposition  to  be 
perfectly  reasonable.  The  noble  Lord 
had  intimated  his  intention  of  rejecting 
the  clause ;  he  must  concede  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  merit  of  consistency  and  of 
pliancy   to  his  parly.      Wa9   it  not  the 
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pressure  of  the  moment  upon  his  flank 
that  induced  him  to  abandon  the  clause? 
The  Legislature  had  no  right  to  unchris- 
tianize  matrimony.  It  had  been  said  we 
should  be  liberal  to  the  Dissenters  ;  was 
no  liberality  to  be  shown  to  the  Church 
of  England  ?  All  that  was  required  was, 
that  before  going  to  a  marriage-broker,  a 
declaration  of  religious  scruples  should  be 
made. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  he  was  no  ad- 
vocate for  the  desecration  of  the  marriage 
rite.  But  what  was  the  object  of  an  oath  ? 
The  object  was  to  bind  the  conscience, 
and  the  State,  in  prescribing  oaths,  was 
compelled  to  allow  persons  to  appeal  to 
false  gods  and  even  devils.  The  object  of 
an  oath  and  of  a  marriage  ceremony  was 
to  bind  the  conscience,  and  to  make  it 
obligatory  on  those  who  contracted  mar- 
riage to  observe  the  duties  consequent 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  begged  to  remind 
the  House,  that  the  principle  on  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
introduced  his  Bill  on  a  former  occasion 
was,  that  marriage  ought  only  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  civil  contract,  and  not  as  a 
matter  of  religious  ceremony.  He  cer- 
tainly thought  that  the  Legislature  ought 
not  in  matters  of  this  kind  to  strain  the 
conscience  of  any  man. 

Mr.  Arthur  Trevor  thought  that  the 
solemnity  of  marriage  would  be  degraded, 
and  a  series  of  evils  be  inflicted  on  the 
community  at  large,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
Bill  of  this  kind.  He  had  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  that  as  his  conscientious  be- 
lief; and  upon  that  ground  he  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  protest  against  the  measure, 
as  one  of  a  most  mischievous  and  most 
dangerous  character. 

Mr.  Hardy  expressed  his  determination 
to  vote  against  the  proposition  made  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  to  support 
the  clause  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord. 

Sir  Andrew  Agnew  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  requesting  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Goulburn)  not  to  persist  in  his  mo- 
tion. He  thought  that  the  noble  Lord 
was  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Dis- 
senting body  for  the  course  he  proposed 
to  pursue. 

Colonel  Thompson  hoped  that  nothing 
which  proceeded  from  the  opposite  side 
would  induce  the  noble  Lord  to  disappoint 
the  expectations  which  had  been  raised  in 
the  mind  of  every  friend  of  religious  to- 
leration.   If  he  did,  it  would  go  forth  to 
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the  clear  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  be 
had  conveyed  bis  sentiments  to  the  Hout^e. 
He  did  not  think  that  there  would  be  felt 
amongst  the  Protestant  Dissenters  any  objec- 
tion to  the  bill,  as  far  as  related  to  constituting 
marriage  a  civil  contract,  or  to  the  registration 
of  their  marriages  through  the  medium  of  the 
magistrates ;  but  there  might  be  objections  to 
some  of  the  details;  though  those  he  hoped 
might,  without  much  difficulty,  be  removed. 
He  was  afraid  that  there  might  be  a  jealousy 
created  throughout  the  community,  by  requir- 
ing that  the  marriages  of  some  should  be  cele- 
brated by  a  religious  ratification,  whereas  with 
others  that  it  should  be  only  a  civil  contract. 
To  give  the  greater  solemnity  to  marriage  in 
all  cases,  he  thought  that  some  religious  ser- 
vice ought  to  be  ingrafted  upon  the  civil  con- 
tract, and  that  the  service  should  be  performed 
by  the  minister  of  the  religious  body  to  whom 
the  parties  were  attached."* 

Did  be  propose  that  ?  He  did  not  go  that 
length.  All  he  asked  was,  if  the  party 
should  object  to  the  religious  rite,  they 
should  precede  their  entering  on  the  con- 
tract by  slating  that  they  did  so  object. 
That  was  all.  The  hon.  Gentlenaan 
thought  they  ought  to  have  had  by  law  a 
religious  contract  superadded  to  the  cere- 
mony. His  words  were — **  To  give  the 
greater  solemnity  to  marriage  in  all  cases, 
he  thought  that  some  religious  service 
ought  to  be  ingrafted  upon  the  civil  con- 
tract, and  that  the  service  should  be  per- 
formed by  the  minister  of  the  religious 
body,  to  whom  parties  were  attached." 
By  his  bill,  he  left  the  parties  at  full 
liberty  to  take  that  course.  It  was  left 
altogether  voluntary.  He  must  say,  as  the 
Bill  now  stood,  it  did  a  positive  injustice 
to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  was  desirous  throughout  to  give  full 
satisfaction,  and  afford  not  only  a  full 
remedy  for  every  grievance,  but  believing 
that  no  remedy  would  be  effectual  unless 
it  consulted  the  fastidious  feelings  of  Dis- 
senters, he  was  desirous  of  seeing  them 
fully  respected.  But  the  Bill  bad  now 
assumed  quite  a  difTerent  aspect,  and 
while  it  provided  for  the  relief  of  the  Dis- 
senter, passed  a  gratuitous  and  most 
mtolerable  insult  on  the  feelings  and 
principles  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  noble  Lord  had,  out  of 
his  own  good  feeling,  introduced  this 
clause  under  the  impression  that  it  would 
be  more  conformable  to  the  feelings  of  the 
religious  part  of  the  community,  both  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Dissenters  ; 
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he  had  now,  at  the  instigation  of  those 
behind  him,  abandoned  it.  He  was  satis- 
fied that  the  course  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  pursued  was  without  precedent  on 
the  part  of  one  who  attempted  to  be  the 
leader  of  that  House. 

Mr.  Baines  said,  that  he  had  not  sug- 
gested that  there  should  be  a  legal 
obligation.  The  word  *'  law  *'  was  not 
introduced  into  the  Bill.  He  had  expres- 
sed, and  still  felt,  an  anxiety  that  the 
marriage  rite  should  be  attended,  and 
he  believed  that,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill,  it  would  be  attended,  in  almost 
every  case,  with  a  religious  ceremony. 
That  feeling  he  entertained  then,  and  that 
feeling  he  entertained  now.  He  should 
not  have  thought  so  humble  an  indi- 
vidual as  himself  entitled  to  obtrude  bis 
opinions  on  the  House,  had  they  not  been 
brought  so  prominently  fbrward.  With 
respect  to  the  Bill  now  passed,  he  would 
say  it  was  a  Bill  calculated  to  give  content 
and  satisfaction  to  a  body  of  persons  who 
had  at  all  times  been  anxious  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  to  which  they  were  entitled,  but 
it  deprived  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church  of  no  privilege  which  they  now 
possessed.  Did  hon.  Members  mean  to 
deny  that  ?  Would  not  members  of  the 
Established  Church  be  at  liberty  to  go  to 
Church  to  have  their  marriage  solemnized 
as  before?  The  noble  Lord  was  much 
more  able  to  defend  his  own  conduct  than 
he  was,  and  therefore  he  (Mr.  Baines) 
would  not  trouble  the  House  by  attempt- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Arthur  Trevor  wished  to  ask  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leeds,  if,  in  sober  earnest- 
ness, he  conceived  that  no  wrong  was  done 
to  the  members  of  the  Established  Church 
by  allowing  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
marry  by  mere  civil  contract — that  was  to 
say,  to  allow  the  son  of  any  gentleman  in 
England  to  marry  the  housemaid  by  civil 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Baines  replied,  that  if  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  chose  to  marry  the  housemaid, 
he  was  at  quite  as  much  liberty  to  do  so 
in  the  Church  as  in  any  other  place. 

Mr.  Handley  observed,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leeds  had  held  himself  out 
as  the  representative  of  the  Dissenters. 
He  was  surprised,  indeed,  that  the  organ 
of  a  body  to  which  he  knew  that  many 
conscientious  and  religious  men  belonged, 
should  stand  up  in  his  place  the  advocate 
of  a  measure  which  would  enable  not  only 
the  sons  of  members  of  the  £itablisbe4 
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Church,  but  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Dissenters,  to  leave  their  places  of  worship 
in  order  to  contract  a  clandestine  mar- 
riage, and  go  to  the  office  of  a  registrar, 
they  being  presumed  to  have  some  religious 
impressions  from  having  attended  a  place 
of  worship  all  their  lives,  and  yet  the  re- 
gistrar not  being  permitted  to  ask  them 
why  they  came  there,  and  what  objection 
they  had  to  be  married  in  a  place  of 
worship  belonging  to  their  own  religious 
body. 

Dr.  Bowring  thought  that  the  Dis- 
senters would  feel  deeply  grateful  to  the 
noble  Lord  for  his  conduct  to-night. 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln  said,  that  however 
grateful  the  Dissenters  might  be  to  the 
noble  Lord,  he  was  quite  sure  that  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  would 
feel  anything  but  grateful.  Agreeing  with 
his  right  hon.  Friend  below  him  in  the 
exposition  he  had  made  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  omission  of  these  words — 
looking  to  the  most  extraordinary  and 
unprecedented  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  which  he  would 
take  the  liberty  of  saying  was  unworthy 
of  a  Member  of  the  Government,  or  of  a 
Member  of  that  House — after  his  desertion 
of  a  clause  which  he  had  himself,  on  his 
own  responsibility,  introduced ;  and  after 
this  violation  of  the  principles  which  he 
had  himself  professed  with  reference  to 
this  Bill,  he  should  feel  that  he  was  want- 
ing both  to  bis  own  principles,  and  to  those 
of  the  Established  Church,  if  he  did  not 
move  that  the  passing  of  this  Bill  be  post- 
poned to  this  day  six  months.  He  agreed 
with  the  principle  of  the  Bill  as  originally 
introduced ;  but  he  thought,  that  by  the 
omission  of  the  words  in  question,  the 
Church  of  England  was  placed  in  the 
situation  of  an  inferior,  and  he  must  there- 
fore press  his  motion. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  the  noble 
Lord  having  been  pleased  to  cast  a  censure 
on  his  conduct,  he  really  thought  himself 
obliged  to  remind  the  noble  Lord  of  what 
he  seemed  to  have  wholly  forgotten — 
namely,  that  the  Bill  which  he  now  pro- 
posed to  be  passed,  was  in  the  same  shape 
and  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Bill 
as  originally  brought  in.  If  he  had  intro- 
duced such  a  proviso  as  that  which  was 
just  left  out — if  he  had  laid  much  stress 
on  it,  and  said  that  he  thought  it  was  a 
necessary  part  of  the  Bill,  then  perhaps 
the  noble  Lord  might  have  been  justified, 
in  that  itate  of  the  facts,  in  using  the 
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terms  which  he  had  employed.  But  the 
noble  Lord  had  supposed  that  to  be  a  fact 
which  was  not  so.  He  having  introduced 
the  Bill  in  the  same  form  in  which  be  now 
proposed  that  it  should  pass,  a  discussion 
arose  in  Committee,  in  the  course  of  which 
it  was  suggested  that  this  Bill  might  be 
offensive  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  a  course  was  proposed  by 
which  this  objection  might  be  in  a  great 
degree  obviated.  In  compliance  with 
this  suggestion,  although  it  made  no  part 
of  his  original  proposal,  and  though  he 
would  have  been  well  content  to  go  on 
with  the  Bill  without  such  an  alteration, 
he  introduced  a  proviso  to  obviate  the 
objection  he  had  mentioned.  Far  from 
realizing  his  expectations,  however,  the 
result  had  been  directly  contrary  to  what 
he  anticipated,  since,  instead  of  obviating 
objections,  instead  of  conciliating  those 
who  had  hitherto  declared  themselves  the 
opponents  of  the  Bill,  it  was  declared  that 
if  that  proviso  were  introduced,  a  further 
proviso  was  necessary,  and  one  which  put 
an  end  entirely  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Bill.  When  he  found  himself  thus  dis- 
appointed in  the  effect  which  he  wished 
to  produce,  when  he  found  that  the  pro- 
viso was  objected  to  by  many  of  his  own 
Friends,  objected  to  by  many  Protestant 
Dissenters,  as  being,  in  their  opinion,  con* 
trary  to  that  religious  freedom,  of  which 
he  and  they  had  ever  been  the  steady 
supporters — was  he,  then,  to  maintain  it 
in  the  Bill,  not  to  conciliate  those  who 
had  declared  that  they  were  not  conciliated 
by  it,  and  who  appeared  to  make  it  a  mere 
groundwork  for  destroying  and  vitiating 
the  Bill  ?  He  did  not  consider  himself  in 
the  least  bound,  however  reasonable  he 
might  think  the  proviso  in  itself,  to  adhere 
to  it,  and  he  had  therefore  determined  on 
restoring  the  Bill  to  the  shape  in  which  it 
originally  stood.  If  he  was  justified  in 
proposing  the  Bill  to  the  House  in  that 
shape,  and  in  stating  that  these  were  the 
principles  on  which  he  wished  to  found  it, 
he  was  equally  justified  now,  at  the  last 
moment,  in  supporting  it  on  the  same 
principles,  and  with  the  same  provisions 
which  it  at  first  contained. 

Mr.  Esicourt  thought  that  the  Bill  im- 
posed great  hardships  on  the  members  of 
the  Established  Church.  He  thanked  his 
noble  Friend  for  making  the  proposition 
which  he  had  offered  to  the  House. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  que8« 
tion:  Ayes  104;  Noea^Sl;  3Iajority50t 
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Brothertoo,  Joseph 
Buller,  Edward 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 
Cayley,£.  Stillingfleet 
Chalmers,  Patridk 
Child  ers,  J.  Walbanke 
Clive,  Edward  Bolton 
Colborne,N.W,  Ridley 
Collier,  John 
Cookes,  T.  Henry 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Crawley,  Samuel 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Dillwyn,  L.  Weston 
Donkin,  Sir  Rufane 
Duncombe,  Thomas 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
Ebrington,  Lord  Visct. 
Etwall,  Ralph 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Ewart,  William 
Ferguson,  R. 
Fergus8on,rt.hon.R.C  • 
Fiuroy,  Lord  Charles 
Fitzsimon,  Nich. 
Folkes,  Sir  William 
Fortter,  Chas.  Smith 
Oaskell,  Daniel 
Gordon,  Robert 
Grey,  Sir  George 
Hardy,  John 
Hastie,  Archibald 
Hawes,  Benjamin 
Hawkins,  J.  Hey  wood 
Hay,  Sir  A.  Leith 
Hector,  Comth.  John 
Hobhouse,rt.hon.SirJ. 
Hodges,  Thos.  Law 
Hodges,  T.  Twisden 
Horsman,  Edward 
Howard,  Philip  H. 
Howick,  Lord  Visct. 
Hutt,  William 
Jephson,  Chas.  D.  O. 
Johnstone,  J.  J.  H. 
Labouchere»rt.hon.  H. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lennox,  Lord  George 
Lennox,  Lord  Arthur 
Lister,  E.  Cunliflfe 
Lushington,  Dr. 
M'Leod,  Roderick 
M*Namara,  Major 
Maher,  John 
Maijoribanks,  Stewart 
Marshall,  William 


Marsland,  Henry 
Morpeth,  Lord  Visct. 
Morrison,  James 
Mostyn,  hon.  Edw; 
Mullins,  Fred.  W. 
Murray,  rt.  hon.  J.  A. 
Nagle,  Sir  Richard 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
0*Loghlen>  Michael 
Palmerston,  Lord  Vis. 
Parker,  John 
Parrott,  Jasper 
Pattison,  James 
Pease,  Joseph 
Pechell,  Captain 
Pelham,  hon.  C.  And. 
Pinney,  William 
Plumptre,  John  P. 
Potter,  Richard 
Poyntz,  W.  Stephen 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  Mousey 
Rooper,  J.  Bonfoy 
Rundle,  John 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Lord 
Ruthven,  F^ward 
Seymour,  Jiord 
Sbeil,  R.  Lalor 
Smith,  R.  Vernon 
Smith,  Benjamin 
Steuart,  Robert 
Stewart,  P.  Maxwell 
Stuart,  Lord  James 
Talbot,  C.  R.  Mansell 
Talbot,  J.  Hyacinth 
Talfourd,  Mr.  Serg. 
Thomson,  rt.hon.  C.P. 
Thompson,  Colonel 
Thornely,  Thomas 
Trelawny,  Sir  W^illiam 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Tulk,  Charles  Aug. 
Villiers,  C.  Pelham 
Wakley,  Thomas 
Wallace,  Robert 
Warburton,  Henry 
Wason,  Rigby 
Williams,  William 
Williams,  W.  Addams 
Wilson,  Henry 
Winniogton,  Sir  T. 
Winnington,  H.  J. 

TELLERS.  - 

Baring,  Mr. 
Stanley,  Mr. 


Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  after  the  inti- 
mation given  by  the  noble  Lord,  and  the 
decision  which  the  House  had  come  to  on 
the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
roan,  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  he  should  content  himself 
with  simply  moving  the  omission  of  the 
declaration  contained  in  the  18th  Clause. 


Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  after  the 
advantage  which  had  been  taken  of  the 
words  of  that  declaration,  and  the  infer- 
ences which  had  been  drawn  from  its 
introduction  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site, he  could  not  but  feel  that  the  words 
were  contrary  to  the  general  principle  of 
the  Bill,  and  therefore,  not  wishing  to 
sanction  any  deviation  from  its  principle, 
he  thought  it  would  be  much  better  to 
omit  them  altogether. 

Mr.  Estcourt  thought  the  clause  as  it 
now  stood  in  the  Bill  ought  to  remain  un- 
altered. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  maintained,  that  he 
had  not  intended  to  bring  any  charge  of 
inconsistency  against  the  noble  Lord  for 
having  introduced  into  the  Bill  a  proviso 
contained  in  the  18th  Clause.  He  only 
wished  to  urge  the  adoption  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend's  clause,  in  order  to  bring  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  in  harmony  with 
each  other. 

Mr.  Goulbum  was  anxious  to  point  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  what  must  be 
the  state  of  marriages,  with  respect  to  the 
Church  of  England,  if  this  proviso  were 
adopted.  As  the  Bill  at  present  stood, 
including  this  proviso,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  son  or  daughter  of  any 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  from 
contracting  the  most  imprudent  marriage, 
and  having  it  celebrated  without  any 
religious  ceremony  whatever,  or  in  a  Dis- 
senting meeting-house.  That  was  an  evil. 
It  opened  a  door  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church  of  England  for  the  contraction  of 
marriages  civilly  and  in  a  clandestine 
manner.  But  if  this  proviso  were  removed, 
they  would  go  a  step  further,  and  declare 
that  marriage  might  be  contracted  in  con- 
tempt of  every  religious  ceremony  which 
heretofore  had  sanctified  it,  and  in  this 
way  any  Individual  who  wished  to  seduce 
a  girl  might  go  with  her  at  once  to  the 
superintending  registrar,  the  sanctions 
hithertosurroundingmarriagebeingentirely 
dissolved,  and  marry  her  in  a  clandestine 
manner. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question 
that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  Bill — Ayes  67 ;  Noes 
108:— Majority  41. 

Declaration  struck  out. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 
Agnew,  Sir  Andrew        Balfour,  Thomas 


:'i 


Alsager,  Captain 
Ashley,  Loiti 
Bagot|  hon.  William 


BentincJc,  Lord  G« 
Boiling,  WilKam 
Borthwkk,  Peter  t 
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BramstOD,  T.  William 
Calcrafty  John  Hales 
Colborae,  N.  W.  R. 
ComptOD,  H.  Combe 
Dillwyn,  L.  Weston 
Duffield^  Tliomas 
Egerton,  Sir  Philip 
EgertoDy  Lord  Francis 
Estcourt,  T. 
Eslcourt,  T. 
Finch,  George 
Forbes,  William 
Forster,Chas.  Smith 
Gaskell,  Jas.  M lines 
Gladstone,  Thomas 
Gladstone,  W.  Ewart 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  II. 
Goulburn,  Mr.  Serg. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hale,  Robt.  Blagden 
Halford,  Henry 
Hamilton,  G.  Alex. 
Hardy,  John 
Hay,  Sir  John 
Hayes,  Sir  E.  Samuel 
Henniker,  Lord 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hogg,  James  Weir 
Jackson,  Mr,  Serg. 
Inglis,  Sir  Robert  H. 
Johnstone,  J.  J.  H. 


Irton,  Samuel 
Knight,  Henry  Gaily 
Knightley,  Sir  Charles 
Law,  hon.  Chas.  Ewau 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lowther,  John  Henry 
Mahon,  Lord  Visct. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Packe,  Chas.  William 
Palmer,  George 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  Edm. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Pigot,  Robert 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Praed,W.Mackworth 
Price,  Richard 
Pringle,  Alexander 
Rae,  rt.  hon.  Sir  W. 
Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
Russell,  Charles 
Scarlett,  hon.  Robert 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  Fred. 
Sheppard,  Thomas 
Trevor,  hon.  Arthur 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  Rice 
Wilbraharo,  hon.  B. 
Wynn,rt.  hon.C.  W. 

TELLERS. 

Clerk,  Sir  George 
Ross,  Mr. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Adam,  Sir  Charles 
Aglionby,  H.  Aglionby 
Angerstein,  John 
Bagshaw,  John 
Baines,  Edward 
Barnard,  Edw.  George 
Bemal,  Ralph 
Bewes,  Thomas 
Bish,  Thomas 
Blake,  Martin  Joseph 
Blamire,  William 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brady,  D.  Caulfield 
Bridgeman,  Hewitt 
Brocklehurst,  John 
Brodie,  William  Bird 
Brotherton,  Joseph 
Buller,  Edward 
Campbell,  Sir  John 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 
Cayley,  E.  Stillingfleet 
Chalmers,  Patrick 
Childers,  John  W. 
Clive,  Edw.  Bolton 
Collier,  John 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Crawley,  Samuel 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Donkin,  Sir  Rufane 
Duncombe,  Thomas 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
Ebrinffton,  Lord  Vis. 
EtwalT,  Ralph 
Ewart,  William 


Ferguson,  Robert 
Fitzroy,  Lord  Charles 
Fitzsimon,  Nicholas 
Folkes,  Sir  William 
Gaskell,  Daniel 
Gordon,  Robert 
G rattan,  Henry 
Hastie,  Archibald 
Hawes,  Benjamin 
Hector,  Comthwaite 
Hobhouse,rt.hon.  SirJ. 
Hodges,  Thomas  Law 
Horsman,  Edward 
Howard,  Philip  Henry 
Hutt,  William 
Laboucherc,  rt.  hon.H. 
Lennard,  T.  Barrett 
Lennox,  Lord  G. 
Lennox,  Lord  Arthur 
Lister,  E.  Cunliffe 
Lushington,  Dr. 
M'Leod,  Roderick 
M'Namara,  Major 
Maher,  John 
Maijoribanks,  Stewart 
Marshall,  William 
Marsland,  Henry 
Morpeth,  Lord  Visct. 
Moslyn,hon.  Edward 
Mullins,  Fred.  Wm. 
Murray,  rt.  hon.  J.  A. 
Nagle,  Sir  Richard 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Loghlen,  Michael 


Talbot,  J.  Hyacinth 
Talfourd,  Mr.  Serg. 
Thomson,  rt.  hon.  C.P. 
Thompson,  Colonel 
Thomely,  Thomas 
Trelawny,  Sir  W. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Tulk,  C.  Augustus 
Villiers,  C.  Pelham 
Wakley,  Thomas 
Wallace,  Robert 
Warburton,  Henry 
Wason,  Ristby 
Williams,  WUliam 
Williams,  W.  Addams 
Wilson,  Henry 
Winnington,  Sir  T. 
Winnington,  H.  J. 

TELLERS. 

Hay,  Sir  And.  Leith 
Stanley,  E.  J. 


Palmerston,  Lord  Vis. 
Parker,  John 
Parrott,  Jasper 
Pattison,  James 
Pease,  Joseph 
Pechell,  Captain 
Pelham,  hon.  C.  A; 
Potter,  Richard 
Poyntz,  W.  Stephen 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  Mousey 
Rooper,  J.  Bonfoy 
Rundle,  John 
Russell,  Lord  John 
Ruthven,  Edward 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sbeil,  Richard  Lalor 
Smith,  R.  Vernon 
Smith,  Benjamin 
Steuart)  Robert 
Stewart,  P.  Maxwell 
Stuart,  I.ord  James 
Talbot,  C.R.Mansell 

On  the  question  that  the  Bill  do  pass. 

Sir  Andrew  Agnew  rose  to  ask  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leeds,  if  his  present  vote  were 
consistent  with  his  speech  on  the  occasion 
when  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member 
for  Tarn  worth,  introduced  his  bill  to  the 
House,  which  bill  the  hon.  Member  ap- 
proved of. 

Mr.  Baines  said,  it  was  consistent.  He 
had  approved  of  the  bill  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  but  he  had  stated  at  the  time 
that  he  should  have  liked  it  better  if  it 
caused  the  civil  contracts  to  be  accom- 
panied with  a  religious  ceremony.  He 
now  supported  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord, 
because  he  thought  it  went  farther  towards 
the  attainment  of  his  wish  in  that  respect 
than  the  measure  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
— [an  Hon.  Member,  **  Not  by  law."]  No, 
not  by  law,  but  he  was  so  certain,  that  the 
civil  contract  would  be  seldom  unaccom- 
panied by  a  religious  ceremony  that  he 
felt  satisfied. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  It  was  just  the  kind 
of  Bill  which  was  at  total  variance  with  the 
course  pursued  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
last  year.  The  objection  of  the  hon.Gen- 
tleman  to  the  bill  which  he  then  intro- 
duced was,  that  it  did  not  impose  on  Dis- 
senters the  necessity  of  a  religious  cere- 
mony. \^*  No,  no,**  from  Mr.  Baines.l 
He  would  read  to  the  House  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  speech  made  upon  that  occa- 
sion : — 

'<  Mr.  Baines  wished  to  unite  his  tribute  of 
acknowledgment  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at 
the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  for  the 
friendly  spirit  towards  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
in  which  this  measure  wa«  concei«red,  and  for 
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the  country^  that  the  Government  which 
was  afraid  to  oppress  the  great  Dissenters, 
was  not  unwiiiing  to  oppress  the  small. 
The  Dissenters  at  large  would  feel  that 
dust  and  ashes  were  mingled  in  what  was 
offered  to  them  as  a  boon,  and  a  gross  in- 
sult would  be  conveyed  to  them,  where 
they  had  looked  to  receive  a  favour. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  it  quite  un- 
neoestary,  however  natural  it  might  be,  for 
the  noble  Lord  to  disclaim  having  had  any 
communication  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
this  clause ;  still,  however,  he  was  desirous 
of  adding  bis  positive  declaration  to  the 
assurance  of  the  noble  Lord,  that  all  which 
had  passed  between  them  had  transpired 
publicly  in  that  House.  Having  made  his 
proposition,  to  which  at  the  time  no  hu- 
man being  made  any  opposition,  the  noble 
Lord,  from  a  perfect  conviction  of  its  just- 
ice, had  voluntarily,  and  without  any  com- 
munication with  him,  adopted  and  intro- 
duced it  as  a  clause  in  the  Bill.  He 
repeated,  the  noble  Lord  had  given  no 
intimation  whatever  of  his  intention  to 
introduce  that  clause,  and  therefore  it 
had  been  forced  on  him  by  no  hostile 
display  on  the  part  of  those  on  that  (the 
Opposition)  side  of  the  House.  He  merely 
stated,  that  it  would  be  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  religious  community  to  come 
to  an, arrangement  upon  this  subject,  with- 
out making  any  distinction  between  the 
members  of  the  Establishment  and  the 
great  body  of  the  Dissenters ;  and  the 
arrangement  which  he  wished  to  see  ef- 
fected with  respect  to  marriage  was  thls» 
there  being  no  objection  whatever  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  be  married  according  to  its 
ceremonies^  he  was  anxious  to  leave  the 
members  of  the  Establishment  bond  fide 
exactly  as  they  now  stood,  he  would  not 
interfere  with  them  at  all ;  no  human 
being,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, having  expressed  any  objection  to 
its  rites;  he  did  think  it  unjust,  in  giving 
relief  to  the  Dissenters,  unnecessarily  to 
interfere  with  what  gave  universal  satis- 
faction to  a  church.  At  the  same  time,  he 
bad  no  hesitation  in  saying,  although  the 
avowal  might  possibly  subject  him  to  the 
disapprobation  of  some,  that  the  arrange- 
ment he  also  wished  simultaneously  to  be 
made  was  one  which  would  give  entire  re- 
lief and  satisfaction  to  the  feclinsjs  of  the 
Dissenters.  He  wished  to  see  Dissenters 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  he  wished  to 


see  their  religious   ceremoniec  held,  in 
point  of  law  and  practice^  as  of  equal  ob- 
ligation with  those  of  the  members  of  the 
Church.  He  believed  this  Bill  would  effect 
that  object.     Indeed,  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  this  Bill  possessed  an  advantage  over 
that  which  he  had  introduced,  because, 
requiring  as  it  did,  that  in  almost  all  cases 
the   ceremony    should   be    performed    in 
places  of  worship,  it  certainly  appeared  to 
give  an  additional  sanction  to  the  contract 
of  marriage.     The  words  proposed  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  were  intended  with  the 
view,  not  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  the 
Dissenter,  and  requiring   from  him  any 
religious  test  which  could  be  considered 
as  a  mark  of  the  slightest  inferiority,  but 
to  guard  against  the  possibility,  in  giving 
relief  to  the  Dissenter,  of  interfering  with 
the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  its  mem- 
bers. As  the  Bill  now  stood,  the  Attorney- 
General  had  stated,  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  object  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend's  proviso  was  merely 
to  guard  against  the  embarrassment  which 
might  possibly  arise  in  certain  cases,  the 
members  of  the  Church  remaining  pre- 
cisely as  they  now  stood,  bound  to  con. 
form  to  rites  with  respect  to  which  they 
had  expressed  no  dissatisfaction  ;  that  the 
religious  ceremony  of  the  Dissenter  should 
be  equally  respected,  and  all  should  join 
in  discouraging,  or  at  least  in  not  encou- 
raging, exemption  from  the  religious  cere- 
mony.    He  saw  no  connexion  whatever 
between  the  amendment  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  and  the  proviso  contained  in  the 
18th  Clause,  with  respect  to  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  announced  his  intention 
to  strike  it  out  of  the  Bill  altogether  rather 
than  agree,  in  consistency  with  the  proviso 
the  noble  Lord  had  introduced  into  the 
Bill,  to  the  amendment  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend.    Now,  he  did  not  think  there  was 
any  occasion  for  anticipating  the  dilemma 
contemplated  by  the  noble  Lord.     If  his 
right  hon.  Friend's  proposition  were  ne- 
gatived, .the  noble  Lord  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  6ghting  manfully  in  de- 
fence of  his  own  proposition,  and  he  hoped 
the  noble  Lord  would  not  on  that  occasion 
be  shamefully  deserted  by  those  who  sat 
behind  him.     But  he  hoped  the  disagree- 
able alternative  would  not  be  presented  to 
them,  and  he  ventured  to  prophesy  that 
the  noble  Lord  would  be  enabled  success- 
fully to  resist  his  right  hon.  Friend  s  sug- 
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gestion^  and  then  to  rally  round  him  a 
powerful  body  in  defence  of  his  own  pro- 
position. That  was  his  prophecy ;  but  the 
noble  Lord,  before  committing  himself, 
might  at  least  have  waited  until  the  pain- 
ful dilemma  had  occurred.  In  fact,  there 
was  no  necessary  connexion  between  the 
two  propositions,  and  there  were  many 
persons  who  might  dissent  from  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  and  still  cordially  approve  of 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord.  What, 
he  asked,  was  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Lord  ?  It  stood  thus : — We  invite  you  to 
perform  the  religious  ceremony — we  tell 
you,  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
that  it  is  open  to  you  to  be  married  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  Church ;  and 
with  respect  to  you.  Dissenters,  we  will 
register  your  places  of  worship,  and  re- 
spect your  religious  ceremony.  But  there 
may  be  a  limited  class,  whose  conscien- 
tious scruples  are  so  excessively  fastidious 
that  no  church,  no  chapel,  no  Dissenting 
meeting-houses,  no  registered  place  of 
public  worship  will  please  them ;  and  we 
Bay  to  you,  you  also  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  married  ;  our  wish  is  to 
encourage  the  religious  ceremony,  but  not 
to  enforce  it ;  and  therefore  all  we  ask  of 
you  is  to  say,  that  you  dissent  from  the 
Church  of  England.  Anything  more  rea- 
sonable, by  way  of  respect  for  other  men's 
religious  opinions,  he  could  not  very  well 
conceive.  Could  any  man  deny,  taking 
an  enlarged  view  of  society  in  general — 
could  any  roan  deny  that  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  at  large,  that  the 
marriage  contract  should  be  enforced  by 
the  religious  ceremony,  and  that  the  po- 
licy of  the  Legislature  should  be  to  encou- 
rage it?  He,  for  one,  was  prepared  to 
give  his  assent  to  the  proposition  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  did  not  think  that  those  who  objected 
to  it  were  involved  in  the  slightest  con- 
tradiction if  they  still  declared  their  wish 
to  afford  some  encouragement  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature  to  the  religious  contract. 
This  was  a  matter  in  which  the  Church  of 
England  had  no  separate  interest.  If, 
therefore,  the  clause  proposed  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend  should  be  rejected,  he  still 
hoped,  without  any  reference  to  party 
considerations,  there  would  be  a  prevail- 
ing feeling  in  favour  of  the  very  mitigated 
and  qualified  enactment  of  the  religious 
contract  afforded  by  the  noble  Lord's  pro- 
viso, superadded  to  the  civil  one,  so  that 
the  noble  Lord  would  be  enabled  to  nfiain- 


taiu  the  clause  he  had  adopted  without 
compulsion  on  his  own  deliberate  opinion, 
because  the  suggestion  of  his  political  op- 
ponent  was  founded  in  truth  and  justice. 

Mr.  Townley  said,  that  whatever  might 
be  the  fate  of  the  proposition  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  hoped  the  test  in  the 
18lh  Clause  would  be  excluded,  because 
it  was  most  offensive  to  those  for  whose 
benefit  the  Bill  was  said  to  have  been 
intended.  He  should  certainly  oppose 
that  part  of  the  clause  in  question. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  68;  Noes 
132:— Majority  64. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Alsager,  Captain 
Arbuihnott,  non.  Hugh 
Ashley,  Lord 
Bagot,  hon.  William 
Baring,  Francis 
Boiling,  William 
Borthwick,  Peter 
Bramstoo,  Thomas  W. 
Calcraft,  John  Hales 
Chichester,  Arthur 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Codrington,  C.  W. 
Cole,  Lord  Viscount 
Compton,  H.  Combe 
Duffield,  Thomas 
Dunbar,  George 
EgertOD,  Sir  Philip 
KgertoQ,  Lord  Francis 
Estcourt,  T. 
Eslcourt,  T. 
Finch,  George 
Follett,  Sir  William 
Forbes,  William 
Gaskell,  Jas.  Milnes 
Gladstone,  Thomas 
Gladstone,  W.  Ewart 
Gordon,  hon.  W. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hale,  Robert  Blagden 
Hal  ford,  Henry 
Hamilton,  Geo,  Alex. 
Hay,  Sir  John 
H^yes,  Sir  E.  Samuel 
Henniker,  Lord' 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 


Hogg,  James  Weir 
Jackson,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Inglis,  Sir  Robi.  H. 
IrtOD,  Samuel 
Knight,  Henry  Gaily 
Knightley,  Sir  Charles 
Law,  hon.  C.  Ewan 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lowther,  John  Henry 
Mahon,  Lord  Visci. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Packe,  Charles  Wm. 
Palmer,  George 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  Edmund 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Pigot,  Robert 
Praed,W.  Mackworth 
Price,  Richard 
Pringle,  Alexander 
Rae,  rt.  hon.  Sir  W, 
Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
Russell,  Charles 
Scarlett,  hon.  Robert 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  Fred. 
Sheppard,  Thomas 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Trevor,  hon,  Arthur 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Twiss,  Horace 
Wilbraharo,  hon.  B. 
Wynn,  rt.  hon.  C  W. 

TELLERS. 

Ross,  Charles 
Goulbum,  Sergeant 


List  of  the  Noes. 
Adam,  Sir  Charles  Bentinck,  Lord  Geo. 


Aglionby,  Henry  A. 
Agnew,  Sir  Andrew 
Ainsworth,  Peter 
Andover,  Lord  Visct. 
Angerstein,  John 
Bagshaw,  John 
Baines,  Edward 
Balfour,  Thomas 
Bannerman,  Alex. 


Bernal,  Ralph 
Bewes,  Thomas 
Bish,  Thomas 
Blake,  Martin  Joseph 
Blamire,  William 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brady,  1).  Caulfteld 
Bridgeman,  Hewitt 
Brockl^hurst,  John 


Barnard,  Edw.  Geo.      Jrodie,  Wro.  Bird 
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List  of  th 
Adam,  Sir  C. 
Aglioiiby,  H.  A. 
Ainsworth,  P. 
Angerslein,  J, 
Bagshaw,  J. 
Baines,  E. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
liarinp,  E.  G. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bernal,  ELalph 
Bewes,  T. 
Bish,  T. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blamire,  W. 
Bowrinpf,  Dr. 
Brady,  D.  C. 
Bridgeman,  11. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brodie,W.B. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Buller,  E. 
Cayley,  E. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Collier,  John 
Crawley,  S. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Dillwyn,  L.  W. 
Donkin,  Sir  R. 
Duncombe,  T. 
EbringtOHy  Lord  Vis. 
Etwall,  Ralph 
Ewart;  W. 
Ferguson,  Rob. 
Fitzroy,  Lord  Chas. 
Fitzsimon,  N* 
Folkes,  Sir  W. 
Forster,  Charles  S. 
Gordon,  R. 
Grattan,  H, 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Hastie,  Archibald 
Hawes,  B. 
Hector,  C.  J. 
Hobhouse,rt.hon.SirJ 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Horsman,  E. 
Howard,  Philip  H. 
Hutt,  William 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.H 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lennox,  Lord  George 
Lennox,  Lord  Arthur 
Lister,  £.  C. 


e  Ayes. 
Lushington,  Dr. 
M*Leod,  Roderick 
M*Naraara,  Major 
Maher,  J  oho 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Marshall,  William 
Marsland,  H. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E. 
Mulling,  F.  W. 
Murray,  rt.  hon.  J.  A. 
Nagle,  Sir  Richard 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Palmerston,Lord  Vist. 
Parker,  John 
Parrot,  J. 
Paltison,  J. 
Pease,  J. 
Pechell,  Captain 
Pelham,  hon.  C.  A. 
Potter,  R. 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  Monsey 
Rooper,  John  Bonfoy 
Bundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Ruthven,  Edw. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Smith,  Benj. 
Stanley,  Edward 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Stuart, Lord  J. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Talbot,  J.  Hyacinth 
Talfourd,  Mr.  Serg. 
Thomson,rt.  hon.  C.  P. 
Thompson,  Col; 
Thomely,  T. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Tulk,  C.  A. 
Villiers,  C.  P. 
Wakley,  T. 
Wallace,  Robert 
Warburton,  H. 
Wason,  Righy 
Williams,  Wm. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Wilson,  Henry 
Winnington,  H.  J. 

TELLERS. 

Steuart,  Robert 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Agnew,  Sir  Andrew 
Alsager,  Captain 
Ashley,  Lord 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Balfour,  T. 
Boiling,  William 
Borthwick,  Peter 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Calcraft,  J.  H. 
Clerk,  Sir  Q. 


Cqmpton,  H.  Combe 
Dufl5eld,T. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Finch,  George 
Forbes,  William 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Gladstone,  Thomas 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 


Goulburn,  Mr.  Serg. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hale,  R.  Blagden 
Halford,  H. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hayes,  Sir  E.  S.,bart. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Hogg,  James  Weir 
Jackson,  Sergeant 
Inglis,  SirR.  H.,  bart. 
Irion,  Samuel 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lowther,  J.  Hen. 
Mahon,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Palmer,  George 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  bart. 
Peel,  Edm. 
Bill  passed. 


Perceval,  Col. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Price,  Richard 
Pringle,  A. 
Rae,  Sir  William,  bt. 
Ross,  Charles 
Rushbrook,  Colonel 
Scarlett,  hon.  R. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Sibthorpe,  Colonel 
Trevor,  hon.  Arthur 
Wilbraham,  hon.  B. 
Wynn,  rt.  hon.  C.  W. 


Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Estcourt,  Thos. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  June  29,  1836. 

MiKUTBS.]  Billi.  Read  a  third  time:— Judges'  Chambers 
Bill ;  Ottoman  Dominions'  Consuls. — Read  a  first  time  :— 
Court  of  Session  Audit  (Scotland)  BiUt  SheriA'  Courts 
(Scotland) ;  Heirs  of  EntaU  (Scotland)  BUI. 

Petitions  presented.  By  several  Hon.  Mbmbeiu,  ftom- 
various  Places,  against  Factories'  Act  Amendment  BUI.—* 
By  Mr.  Cutlar  FmGVSBON  and  Mr.  Gillon*  from 
Lanark  and  Casde  Douglas,  for  Atteratioo  of  MnniciiMa 
Corporations'  (Scotland)  Bill.— By  Mr.  Gillow,  from 
Kirkintilloch,  praying  the  House  to  reject  any  Appli- 
cation for  New  Endowments. — By  ieveral  Hoif .  Mbmbsbs, 
trom  various  Places,  for  Abolition  of  Church  Rates.— By 
several  Hok.  Mkmbkrs,  from  various  Places,  against 
Allowing  Grocers  to  sell  Spirits.-  By  several  Hon.  Mbit- 
BBR8,  from  various  Places,  that  the  House  will  Adhere  to 
the  Provisions  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Refonn  Bill, 
as  originally  passed  by  them. — By  Mr.  Townlbt,  from 
Tavistock,  against  Tithe  Commutation  Bill;  and  from 
Royatoo,  for  Revision  of  Criminal  Laws. — By  Mr. 
Townlbt  and  another  Hon.  Mbmbbr,  from  Whittlesea 
and  Cambridge,  for  placing  County  Rates  in  the  hands  of 
Deputies. — By  Mr.  Tbunvson  D'Etnoodrt,  from  Lam- 
beth, that  in  case  ^of  summary  Conviction  Iwfflre  a 
Magistrate,  the  Evidence  thereon  given  should  be  uni- 
formly set  forth  in  the  Record.^ — By  several  How.  Mbm- 
BBR8,  from  various  Places,  for  Ab^tion  of  Tithes  (Ire* 
land).— By  Sir  John  Owbn,  from  several  Places,  tat 
Repeal  of  Duty  on  Marine  Insurances. — By  several  Hon. 
Mbmbbrs,  from  various  Places,  for  Lord^  Day  Bill.— By 
Mr.  Pi^rMPTRB  and  Sir  John  Owxn,  from  various  Places, 
against  Turnpike  Trusts'  Consolidation  BilL — By  Mr. 
Laubton,  from  Sunderland,  for  Removal  of  Jewish 
Disabilities.— By  Mr.  Stbwart  Mackbnzib,  tnm. 
Laurencekirk,  for  Alteration  of  BurghiT  Barony  (Scotland) 
BlIL— By  Sir  Richard  Md8gravb,  from  Waterford,  for 
Revision  of  Grand  Jury  Taxation  (Ireland). — By  several 
Hon.  Mbmbbrs,  ttom  various  Places,  for  the  J(dntpStodc 
Bank  Committee  to  require  from  Private  Banks  an 
Account  of  their  Liabilities  and  Assets. 

Church  Rates.]  Mr.  Tennyson D'£yn- 
court  said,  he  had  two  petitions  to  present 
from  St.  Mary's,  Newington, complaining  of 
Church-rates.  It  appeared  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  petitioners,  that  sixteen  years 
ago  an  ^ct  was  passed  for  building  two 
new  churches  in  that  parish,  and  they  com- 
plained of  the  heavy  expense  that  had 
been  thereby  incurred,  and  of  the  heavy 
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amount  of  rate  that  had  been  imposed  on 
the  parish  to  meet  that  expense.  The 
petition  was  signed  by  3,000  persons.  It 
was  held  out,  at  the  time  the  Act  passed, 
that  only  10,000Z.  would  be  charged  on 
the  parish,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
expense  would  be  supplied  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  buildinff  new  churches.  Since 
the  Act  was  passed  34,000/.  had  been  le- 
vied off  the  parish  in  the  shape  of  Church- 
rates,  for  building  and  furnishing  these  two 
churches.  The  trustees  were  in  debt,  be- 
sides, 20,000/.,  and  the  Church  Commis- 
sioners had  paid  16,000/.,  making  altoge- 
ther 70,000/.  for  the  building  and  outfit  of 
these  churches.  So  that,  after  deducting 
what  had  been  paid  by  the  Church  Commis- 
sioners, an  expense  of  40,000/.  had  been 
incurred  over  and  above  what  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  parish  could  be  justly  called 
upon  to  pay.  At  present,  the  maintenance 
of  these  churches  cost  the  parish  1,000/. 
a-year.  He  apprehended  that  there  had 
been  a  misappropriation  of  the  trust  money 
on  the  part  of  the  trustees.  The  only  re- 
medy the  Act  gave  was  an  appeal  to  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  that  was  no  remedy 
at  all.  There  was  no  knowing  to  what  an 
extent  this  expenditure  might  go,  if  Par- 
liament did  not  interfere.  The  trustees 
were  self-elected,  and  they  considered 
themselves  irresponsible.  Great  distress 
had  been  occasioned  in  the  parish  by  the 
heaviness  of  the  rates,  and  no  less  than 
2^000  distress  warrants  had  been  issued  to 
enforce  them.  The  affair  had  created  in 
the  parish  such  an  alienation  from  the 
Church  of  England,  that  last  week  at  a 
vestry,  when  there  were  800  present,  they 
came  to  a  resolution  not  to  pay  any  more 
Church-rates.  In  this  parish,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  50,000,  there  were  not  less  than 
30,000  Dissenters.  The  petitioners  prayed 
for  redress,  and  that  the  trustees  should 
be  made  elective  by,  and  responsible  to, 
the  parish. 

Mr.  Hawes  rose  to  confirm  the  statement 
of  his  hon.  Colleague.  It  was  their  inten- 
tion, whenever  the  question  of  Church-rate 
was  before  the  House,  to  bring  this  special 
case  under  its  consideration. 

Mr.  Williams  Wynn  apprehended  that, 
if  the  parish  had  anything  to  complain  of, 
it  could  obtain  redress  by  an  application  to 
the  King's  Bench. 

Mr.  Tennyson  D*Eyncouri  said,  the  Act 
gave  only  the  power  of  appeal  to  the  Quar- 
ter Sessions. 

Mr.  Tfi7^5  said,  that  many  similar  local 
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Bills  had  been  passed,  of  which  the  same 
complaint  was  now  to  be  made.  Ten  times 
the  amount  of  money  contemplated  by 
such  Acts  had  been  afterwards  levied  on 
the  parishes,  and  they  had  no  remedy  but 
that  most  inefficient  one — of  an  appeal  to 
the  Quarter  Sessions. 

Petitions  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Case  of  Dr.  Mulholland.]  Mr. 
Sergeant /ac^son  rose  to  present  a  petition 
with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mulholland,  a  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  in  Ireland,  who  prayed  the 
House  to  adopt  some  legislative  enactment 
to  cause  the  canon  law  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  be  fairly  observed  in  Ireland.  He 
hoped  that  the  House  would  allow  him  to 
lay  before  it  the  statement  contained  in  the 
petition,  which  he  was  the  more  anxious  to 
do  with  as  much  accuracy  as  he  could,  as 
he  differed  in  religious  opinion  from  the 
rev.  Gentleman  from  whom  the  petition 
emanated.  The  petitioner,  after  stating 
that  a  serious  injury  had  been  inflicted  on 
him,  in  consequence  of  his  having  availed 
himself  of  a  court  of  common  law  to  ob- 
tain redress  for  an  attack  on  his  character, 
proceeded  to  state,  that  he  was  educated 
in  the  college  of  Maynooth,  where  he  was 
ordained  in  1815,  that  he  afterwards  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  studied  for  eight  years, 
and  made  very  creditable  progress  in  his 
divinity  studies,  and  that  be  returned  to 
Ireland  in  1826,  when  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  titular  Bishop  of 
Armagh  to  the  parish  of  Termonfechin,  in 
the  county  of  Louth.  He  stated  that 
that  parish  was  in  the  nature  of  what  was 
called  in  the  Protestant  Church,  a  per* 
petual  curacy,  and  that  he  had  the  same 
right  to  it  that  a  clergyman  had  to  his 
parish.  He  stated,  that  in  the  year  1833 
there  were  disturbances  in  the  county  of 
Louth,  and  that  a  brother  clergyman  ac- 
cused the  petitioner  of  being  an  encourager 
of  them.  He  stated,  that  his  character  was 
injured  to  such  an  extent  by  the  accusa- 
tion, that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  appeal 
to  a  court  of  law  for  redress.  He  did  not 
do  so,  however,  without  having  first  applied 
to  the  Catholic  Primate  for  that  redress. 
Having  waited  six  months,  and  having  re- 
ceived no  answer  to  his  application  to  that 
quarter,  he  brought  an  action  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  Dublin,  where  he  got  a 
verdict,  and  recovered  damages,  certainly 
to  a  small  amount — namely,  one  farthing. 
In  consequence  of  his  having^appealed  to 
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Mr.  Buckingham  felt  great  pleasure  in 
seconding  that  motion.  If  they  legislated 
at  ally  let  them  do  this  at  least,  to  make 
it  more  ditficult  for  men  to  get  intoxicated, 
and  not  to  increase  the  facilities  for  doing 
so. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  it  was  vain  for  men 
to  suppose  that  they  could  keep  persons 
sober  by  means  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Pease  regarded  this  as  a  Bill  to 
enable  fraudulent  publicans  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  intoxicated  customers,  to  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  families  of  the  latter, 

Mr.  Gillon  was  disposed  to  adopt  an 
amendment,  which  would  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  the  Bill,  all  liquors  drunk 
upon  the  premises. 

The  Lord  Advocate  was  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  going  into  Committee^  in  order  that  it 
might  then  receive  such  alterations  as 
would  be  considered  desirable.  He  was 
most  willing  to  admit  the  inefiicacy  of  the 
law  on  this  subject,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Goulbum  did  not  consider  that 
an  alteration  as  to  the  consumption  of 
spirits  upon  the  premises,  and  giving  a 
liberty  upon  that  subject,  was  at  all  an 
improvement  in  the  existing  law.  The 
question  was,  whether,  by  sanctioning  this 
Bill,  they  would  afford  a  temptation  to  the 
poor  man  to  ruin  his  family  ? 

Mr.  Wakley  stated,  that  no  application 
had  been  made  to  him  from  a  single  pub- 
lican to  support  this  Bill.  If  they  had 
the  means  of  preventing  the  use  of  spiritu- 
ous liquurs,  they  certainly  should  not  re- 
lax those  means,  particularly  when  they 
saw  the  pernicious  consequences  of  the 
use  of  those  liquors.  As  to  liquors  not 
being  drunk  upon  the  premises,  as  pro- 
posed by  his  hon.  Friend,  it  was,  in  his 
opinion,  anything  but  an  improvement;  as, 
instead  of  the  man  consuming  the  stuff 
himself,  he  would  infuse  the  poison 
amongst  the  families  of  cottagers. 

Mr.  Potter  observed,  that  whenever  the 
people  attempted  to  amuse  themselves, 
they  were  interfered  with,  and  their  only 
resource,  therefore,  was  going  to  the  gin 
shop. 

Colonel  Thompson  desired  to  state,  as  a 
contrast  to  the  experience  of  the  Member 
for  Finsbury,  that  lie  had  presented  a  peti- 
tion, numerously  signed,  from  publicans, 
praying  for  the  removal  of  the  present 
law.  He  should  be  glad  to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  gentlemen  opposite,  if  he  thought 
they  intended  there  snould  be  an  equality 


in  the  legislation  for  different  classes  of 
society.  The  rich,  suiely  did  not  mean 
to  say  they  had  any  exclusive  claim  to 
lecture  the  poor  upon  sobriety.  For  his  own 
part,  he  would  take  an  assembly  of  rich 
men,  chosen  by  any  test  or  qualification 
that  might  be  fixed  upon,  and  he  would  ven- 
ture to  say,  there  would  be  found  among 
them  more  instances  of  disgraceful  dis- 
order from  excessive  use  of  strong  liquors, 
whether  drunk  upon  the  premises  or  not, 
he  did  not  feel  competent  to  say,  than  in 
any  assembly  of  operatives  he  ever  attended 
in. his  life.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  doubted 
this,  he  would  invite  them  to  accompany 
him  to  an  assembly  of  operatives,  and  see. 
If  hon.  Gentlemen  desired  it,  he  would  in 
six  weeks  produce  a  committee  of  opera- 
tives, class-leaders  among  the  people 
called  Methodists,  if  that  would  be  a  re« 
commendation,  who  should  take  charge  of 
all  that  hon.  Gentlemen  should  drink,  de- 
termine when  they  should  pay  their  wine 
bills,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  complaints  of 
those  desolate  ladies  and  forsaken  children 
who  were  sorrowing  at  home,  while  the 
Gentleman  was  indulging  at  a  fashionable 
tavern.  But  would  the  rich  submit  to 
this ;  if  not,  why  did  they  impose  it  on  the 
poor?  He  could  point  out  much  better 
ways  of  promoting  sobriety  among  the 
poor,  than  legislating  for  their  drink, 
Allow  them  to  get  knowledge;  take  off 
the  taxes  upon  their  press;  remove  the 
imposts  which  prevented  any  man  of  the 
richer  classes,  who  desired  to  improve 
them,  from  reaching  or  getting  at  them ; 
— he  was  rather  sore  upon  this  subject, 
because,  as  was  well  known,  he  had  the 
prospect  of  a  red  cap  and  prison  dress; — 
but  do  this,  and  there  would  be  effected 
what  would  never  be  reached  by  regulating 
drinks.  There  should  be  some  fairness 
upon  these  points;  and  if  the  rich  refused 
to  deal  fairly  with  the  poor  now,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  do  it  in  that  state  of 
things  to  which  the  world  was  tending. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  did  not  know  what 
company  the  hon.  Member  for  Hull  kept, 
but  m  the  company  he  kept,  he  never  saw 
any  instances  of  the  intoxication  spoken 
of  by  that  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  Brotherton  supported  the  amend- 
ment. The  hon.  Member  for  Hull  had 
himself  shown,  that  education  could  not 
prevent  drunkenness.  He  thought  the 
House  should  not  remove  any  of  the  re- 
straints upon  it.  Thalaw,  perhaps,  could 
not  make  men  sober,  nor/TOuest^djer, 
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but  if  they  Trished  to  preserve  the  fruit  in 
a  garden  untouched  by  thieves ;  the  worst 
thing  they  could  do,  was  to  break  down 
the  hedge. 

The  House  divided,  when  there  appeared 
on  the  original  motion,  Ayes  15;  Noes 
52 — Majority  37. 

Bill  put  off  for  six  months. 

Civil  Bill  Courts  (Ireland).]  The 
House  resolved  itself  into  Committee  on 
the    Civil    Bill    CourU    (Ireland)     Bill. 

Clauses  39  to  45  were  agreed  to,  with 
verbal  amendments. 

On  the  schedule  providing,  that  the 
assistant  barrister  receive  his  fee  of  one 
shilling  on  ** signing"  the  decree  being 
put,  an  amendment  was  moved,  that  he  be 
entitled  to  the  fee  on  merely  '*  pronounc- 
ing" it- 

Thereupon  the  Committee  divided  on 
the  original  clause,  Ayes  43;  Noes  21  — 
Majority  22. 

The  House  resumed. 
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HOUSE   OF  LORDS, 
Thursday,  June  30,  1836. 

HfHUTBfi.]  Billf.  Read  a  third  time  :«Instrument  of 
St0ine  (Scotland)  t  Rereniie  Department  Securities. — Read 
a  lecond  time  t — Cbapds  of  Ease  (Ireland)  i  Petty  Sessions 
(Ireland):  Poor  Rates,— -Read  a  first  time: — Imprison- 
ment for  Debt 

Petitioof  presented.  By  the  Marquess  of  WKSTMiNarsa, 
ttotn  St  Asaph,  for  Uie  Irish  Municipal  Corporations  Bill 
as  sent  up  fh>m  the  Commons. — By  Lord  Lynduurst, 
from  ConserratiTe  Society,  Liverpool,  praying  the  House 
to  resist  aU  attempts  to  interfere  with  its  Rights,  Inde- 
pendence, and  Privileges. — By  Viscount  Mklbournb, 
n-om  Framlingham,  Simderland,  against  the  payment  of 
Churdi  Rates;  and  firom  the  Dissentors  of  Chatluun,  for 
ReUef; 

Municipal  Corporations  (Ire- 
land).] Lord  EUenborough  said,  that  the 
Committee  appointed  by  their  Lordships 
to  draw  up  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the 
amendments  of  the  other  House  to  their 
Lordships  amendments  to  the  Irish  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Bill  had  agreed  to  their 
Report,  which  he  would  now  read  to  their 
Lordships,  and  then  call  upon  their  Lord- 
ships  to  concur  in  the  Report.  The  noble 
Lord  read  as  follows : — 

''The  Lords  participate  in  the  conviction 
expressed  by  the  Commons  that  a  good  cor. 
respondence  between  the  two  Houses  is  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  the  British  monarchy, 
and  it  is  always  a  subject  of  regret  to  them 
when,  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  they 
are  compelled  to  take  a  different  view  of  any 
important  measure  from  that  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

"The  Lords  are  earnestly  desirous  of  re- 
moving all  just  causes  of  complaint,  and  of 
promoting  all  well-considered  measures  of 
improvement  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 


"Impressed  with  these  feelings  the  Lords 
were  anxious  to  co-opertte  with  the  Commons 
in  carrying  into  effect  some  of  the  important 
objects  of  the  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  in  Ireland,  although  there 
was  one  principle  in  that  Bill  in  which  they 
were  unable  to  concur. 

"  They  assented  to  the  dissolution  of  Cor- 
porations, the  practical  effect  of  whose  consti- 
tution is  a  subject  of  reasonable  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

''  It  did  not  appear  to  them  advisable  to 
establish  in  their  place  that  particular  form  of 
local  government  which  was  proposed  by  the  ' 
Commons,  but  they  were  not  without  the  hope 
that  the  two  Houses  might  agree  upon  provi- 
sions which,  accomplishing  at  once  their  com- 
mon object,  of  removing  a  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint, might  at  the  same  lime  secure  the  due 
administration  of  justice  in  cities  and  towns, 
preserve  the  corporate  property  for  their 
respective  benefit,  and  leave  their  local  govern- 
ment under  Acts  voluntarily  adopted. 

''  The  Lords  coincide  in  the  opinion  that  it 
is  not  generally  expedient  to  introduce,  in  the 
form  of  amendments,  matters  which  may  seem 
to  require  the  more  mature  consideration 
which  is  given  in  its  successive  stages  to  an 
original  Bill ;  but  on  this  occasion  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  procedure  appeared  to  be 
that  which  enabled  the  Lords  to  make  the 
fullest  communication  of  their  views  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

"The  Lords  remain  strongly  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  the  system  of  local  govern- 
ment proposed  by  the  Commons  would,  in 
the  actual  state  of  Ireland,  be  the  present 
cause  of  parly  triumph,  and  the  continued 
source  of  party  and  religious  dissension. 

"The  Lords  earnestly  desire  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Ireland  :  they  are  unwilling  to  adopt  a 
measure  which  would,  in  their  apprehension, 
supply  new  occasions  of  collision  to  the  adhe- 
rents of  different  creeds  and  principles. 

**  Tliey  are  prepared  to  do  equal  justice  to 
all ;  bill  it  cannot  always  be  assumed  that,  by 
the  grant  of  similar  institutions  to  countries 
differing  in  their  circumstances,  equal  justice 
will  be  done. 

"The  Lords  are  unable  to  acquiesce  in  the 
proposition  now  made  by  the  Commons,  that 
Corporations,  as  re-constructed  by  the  Bill, 
shall  be  confined  to  twelve  cities  and  towns« 
because  it  is  in  tliose  cities  and  towns  of 
larger  population  that  the  most  extensive  evils 
would,  in  their  opinion,  result  from  such  re- 
construction. 

"The  Lords  disagree  to  the  amendment 
whereby  the  existing  Corporations  are  to  be 
continued  in  eighteen  towns.  They  are  reluc« 
tant  to  circumscribe  the  extent  of  the  general 
relief  they  deem  it  expedient  to  grant. 

"  Neither  are  the  Lords  prepared  to  concur 
in  the  proposition  that  the  Act  of  the  9lh  year 
of  the  late  King  George  the  Fourth,  to  make 
provision  for  the  lighting,  cleansing,  and 
watching  of  towns  in  Ireland,  and  to  give  the 
*  power  of  taxation  for  such  purposes  to  elective 
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introduced  for  the  purpose  of  making  tlie 
canon  law  of  Rome  the  law  of  this  country, 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  nation  would 
be  found  to  be  against  it.  However  ab- 
surd, the  prayer  being  practicable^  the 
petition  should  be  received. 

Mr.  Henry  Graiian  denied  that  any 
hon.  Member  could  be  denounced  in  Ire- 
land for  discharging  his  duties  in  that 
House.  With  respect  to  the  merits  of 
this  petition,  he  assured  hon.  Members 
opposite,  that  a  decided  case  had  been 
made  out  against  this  unfortunate,  but  ill- 
advised,  gentleman. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson,  having  been  di- 
rectly appealed  to,  had  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  that  he  had  the  express  author- 
ity of  Dr.  Mulholland  for  the  statement 
he  had  made,  that  in  the  conversation  be- 
tween him  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Shell),  at  his  own 
house,  in  Mount-street,  on  the  12th  of 
May  last,  that  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
roan,  on  being  requested  to  present  the 
petition,  said  "  No,  no ;  I  cannot,  I  shall 
be  denounced,  and  so  will  you.  Dr.  Mul- 
holland, if  we  proceed."  The  other  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  to  whom  he  alluded 
was  the  Member  for  Dublin,  now  for  Kil- 
kenny, who  told  Dr.  Mulholland  there 
was  nothing  for  him  but  an  unqualified 
submission  to  his  spiritual  superior. 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  said,  he  had 
received  a  statement  from  the  rev.  Dr. 
Crolly,  in  which  he  denied  all  the  allega- 
tions of  the  petition. 

Mr.  Scarlett  hoped  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priesthood  would  not  for  ever  re- 
main alien  to  the  law.  It  was  impossible 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  should  con- 
tinue to  be  propagated  without  the  pale  of 
the  law.  A  majority  of  those  who  pro- 
fessed it  felt,  he  believed,  well  affected  to 
the  state ;  a  very  large  body  of  the  priests, 
as  he  was  informed,  who  refused  to  coun- 
tenance agitation,  were  persecuted  and  op- 
pressed, as  the  petitioner  in  the  present 
instance  had  undoubtedly  been.  If  the 
House  on  inquiry  should  find  such  to  be 
the  case,  it  would  become  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  consider  what  means  could 
be  adopted  best  calculated  to  cure  the  evil. 

Mr.  O'Connell  had  no  wish  to  conceal 
from  the  House  that  he  had  recommended 
Dr.  Mulholland  to  submit  to  his  spiritual 
superiors,  because,  in  fact,  no  relief  could 
otherwise  be  afforded  him.  The  petition 
was  an  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it;  and 
an  opportunity  of  presenting  it  was  only 
required,  in  order  that  statements  might 


be  made  towards  his  superiors,  which  they 
denied,  and  said  they  were  wholly  destitute 
of  truth.  He  thought  that  Dr.  Mulhol- 
land had  already  given  scandal  enough, 
and  therefore  he  recommended  that  gen- 
tleman not  to  press  the  matter  further. 
He  had  no  remedy,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
he  ought  to  have  none.  If  he  preferred 
a  church  supported  by  the  State,  he  might 
leave  the  Catholic  Church — he  was  in  a 
fair  way  for  it  The  Catholics  did  not 
want  him  to  remain  with  them,  if  he  went 
into  a  church  supported  and  regulated  by 
the  law— if  he  left  that  church  for  which 
the  law  did  nothing,  and  which  was  only 
the  better  supported  on  that  very  account, 
and  if  he  attached  himself  to  the  law 
church,  to  which  the  law  assigned  emolu 
ments,  he  might  have  his  legal  remedy* 
but  while  he  continued  connected  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  he  had  no  such  resort. 
In  his  (Mr.  O'Connell's)  opinion.  Dr. 
Crolly  had  conducted  himself  in  the 
kindest  and  most  humane  manner  towards 
the  petitioner,  and  had  recommended  him 
to  three  curacies,  but  none  of  them  W(mld 
have  him. 

Mr.  Bellew  maintained  that  the  charges 
in  the  petition  were  without  foundation, 
and  read  an  extract  from  the  printed  reso- 
lutions passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  the  diocese,  compli- 
menting Dr.  Kelly  for  having  dismissed 
the  petitioner.  From  the  discussion  which 
had  taken  place  elsewhere  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  had  more 
reason  than  ever  to  congratulate  themselves 
that  they  had  no  connexion  whatever  with 
the  State ;  otherwise  they  would  see  their 
independence  completely  destroyed.  He 
trusted  that  they  would  for  ever  remain 
separated  from  the  State. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Officers  of  the  House.]  Mr.  Hume 
moved  Resolutions  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee, 
whose  anxious  desire  had  been  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  render  justice  to  every  in- 
dividual. The  following  Resolutions  were 
then  agreed  to  : — 

"That  this  House  agree  with  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Select  Committee, 
that  the  annual  sum  of  911/.  be  allowed 
to  Mr.  John  Pratt,  the  head  doorkeeper, 
during  the  time  he  shall  continue  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  office,  in  lieu  of  all 
salary,  fees,  gratuities,  and  emoluments 
whatsoever.  f^  t 
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Committee  thought  that,  on  the  whole> 
they  had  dealt  liberally  with  him,  for,  in- 
stead of  holding  his  situation  at  the  will 
of  Mrs.  Rawlinson,  he  now  held  his  ap- 
pointment from  the  House,  and  had  the 
chance  hereafter  of  being  promoted  to  a 
higher  salary.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  had  no 
doubt  that  if  Mr.  Collet  chose  to  retire  to- 
morrow the  Sergeant-at-Arms  would  get 
as  good  a  man  to  perform  the  duties  for 
100/.  a-year. 

Mr.  Wigney  said,  that  in  the  amend- 
ment he  had  proposed  he  had  no  intention 
to  cast  any  imputation  on  the  Committee. 
If  the  sense  of  the  House  was  against  him 
he  would  not  press  his  motion. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Estcourt  moved,  "That  the  annual 
sum  of  778/.  be  allowed  to  Mr.  John 
Bellamy,  the  deputy  house-keeper,  during 
the  time  he  shall  continue  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  o£Bce,  in  lieu  of  all  salary, 
fees,  gratuities,  and  emoluments  whatso- 
ever ;  and  that  the  annual  sum  of  300/. 
be  allowed  to  him  for  the  servants  requisite 
to  keep  the  House,  the  Committee,  and 
other  rooms,  passages,  &c.,"  clean." 

Mr.  Hume  said,  the  resolutions  of  the 
Select  Committee  were  in  his  opinion  the 
best  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  House. 
It  lay,  however,  with  the  House  to  adopt 
or  depart  from  them,  and  to  say,  whether 
one  rule  should  be  laid  down  for  the  re- 
muneration of  the  housekeeper  and  another 
for  the  messengers. 

Sir  James  Graham  thought  it  right  to 
abide  by  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee^ 
and  suggested  that  the  salaries,  when  fixed, 
should  commence  on  the  1st  of  January. 

Amendment  withdrawn.  Resolutions  of 
the  Committee  agreed  to. 


"That  the  annual  sum  of  874/.  be 
allowed  to  Mr.  F.  Williams,  the  underdoor- 
keeper,  during  the  time  be  shall  continue 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  in  lieu 
of  all  salary,  fees,  gratuities,  and  emolu- 
ments whatsoever. 

**  That  the  annual  salary  of  each  of  the 
door-keepers,  after  Mr.  Pratt  and  Mr. 
Williams  shall  retire,  be  400/.,  in  lieu  of 
all  fees,  gratuities,  and  emoluments  what- 
soever," 

The  other  resulutions,  to  the  13th  in- 
clusive, were  then  agreed  to. 

On  the  14th  Resolution  being  proposed, 

"  That  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  future  establishment  of 
the  Members'  waiting-room,  be  approved," 

Mr.  Wigney  said,  that  he  thought  that 
in  comparison  with  the  salaries  provided 
for  some  of  the  officers  of  the  House,  and 
which  he  did  not  consider  too  much,  the 
allowance  of  one  individual  who  had  very 
arduous  duties  to  perform  was  exceed- 
ingly disproportionate.  He  alluded  to  the 
individual  who  attended  in  the  Members' 
lower  waiting-room.  At  present  the  income 
of  that  individual  amounted  to  upwards  of 
600/.  per  annum  ;  from  guinea  fees  alone 
he  received  560/.,  but  of  this  he  paid  200/. 
per  annum,  and  he  had  also  to  pay  an 
assistant  and  porter.  That  individual  had 
filled  that  situation  for  fifteen  years,  which 
included  seventeen  Sessions,  and  during 
that  time  he  had  never  been  absent  from 
his  post  a,  sin|;te  day.  His  room  was 
opened  at  el^even  in  the  morning,  and  he 
remained  there  until  the  House  rose  at 
night,  and  more  need  not  be  said  to  show 
the  arduous  nature  of  the  duties  he  had 
to  perform.  The  hon.  Member  concluded 
by  proposing  as  an  amendment,  "That 
the  salary  of  Thomas  CoUett  be  400/.  a- 
year,  instead  of  200/.  a-year,  as  recoroi 
mended  by  the  Committee." 

Mr.  Hume  said,  it  was  difficult  for  the 
Committee  to  satisfy  all  parties.  However, 
if  the  hon.  Member  had  attended  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee,  he  would 
find  that  this  individual  had  no  reason  to 
complain.  He  had  been  examined  before 
the  Committee  of  1833,  and  he  stated, 
that  he  was  not  on  the  establishment,  but 
that  he  had  been  put  into  his  situation  by 
Mrs.  Rawlinson,  with  the  permission  of 
Mr.  Seymour.  That  his  whole  receipts 
did  not  exceed  above  425/.  a-year,  out  of 
which  he  paid  to  Mrs.  Rawlinson  300/.  a- 
year,  so  that  the  amount  he  received  him- 
self did  uot  exceed  125/.  a-year.    The 


Sale  of  Spirituous  Liquors.]  Mr. 
Gillon,  in  moving  that  the  Speaker  do 
leave  the  Chair,  and  the  House  go  into 
Committee  upon  the  Sale  of  Spirituous 
Liquors'  Bill,  stated  it  to  be  his  wish,  that 
the  law  should  be  carried  into  operation  as 
to  spirits  sold  on  the  premises. 

Sir  George  Clerk  considered  that  the 
present  Bill  would  only  have  the  effisct  of 
inducing  persons  to  spend  more  money  in 
the  purchase  of  spirits  than  at  the  time  of 
using  them  they  were  able  to  pay  for. 
The  supporters  of  this  Bill  had,  in  his 
opinion,  made  out  no  case  for  the  alter- 
ation. He  moved  as  an  amendment^ 
that  the  Bill  be  committed  that  day  bik 
months.  ~ 
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to  the  laws  of  his  country  iu  this  way, 
most  unwarrantable  proceedings  bad  been 
adopted  towards  him.  He  states,  that  in 
the  first  place  he  was,  on  the  6th  Novem- 
ber, 1833,  suspended  by  Dr.  Kelly,  who 
had,  only  four  days  previous  to  that  date, 
declared  that  Dr.  MulhoUand  was  good- 
hearted,  pious,  and  learned.  The  peti- 
tioner then  submitted  in  person  his  case  to 
the  congregation  for  the  propagation  of 
the  faith  at  Rome  ;  and  the  letters  which 
he  received  directed  that  he  should  be 
re-instated,  He  was  not,  however,  re-in- 
stated. 

Mr.  Williams  Wynn  rose  to  order.  He 
had,  yesterday,  protested  against  the  use- 
less and  most  inconvenient  practice  of  en- 
tertaining petitions  with  respect  to  which 
the  House  could  neither  investigate  the 
alleged  grounds  of  complaint,  nor  afford 
any  practical  relief.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, the  petitioner  complained,  that  he 
had  been  deprived  of  the  income  of  his 
living,  arising,  as  it  appeared,  out  of  funds 
which  had  not  been  provided  by  the  state, 
over  which,  therefore,  the  Legislature  could 
have  no  control ;  and  that  a  titular  arch- 
bishop of  Ireland  had  not  duly  attended  to 
letters  from  Rome.  It  was  impossible  for 
the  House  to  receive  such  a  petition ;  if 
they  did,  it  would,  of  course,  be  necessary 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  should  be 
allowed  to  make  a  counter-statement, 
although  the  House  could  pronounce  no 
opinion  whatever  on  the  subject.  He 
hoped  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  would 
not  lend  the  sanction  of  his  example  to  a 
practice  like  this,  which  must  be  attended 
with  the  greatest  possible  inconvenience 
to  the  public  business. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson  was  glad  upon  all 
occasions  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  experience  respecting 
the  laws  and  usages  of  that  House  j  but 
he  must  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  that 
the  present  case  differed  essentially  from 
that  which  was  under  consideration  yes- 
terday. The  complaint  in  the  latter  in- 
stance was  made  to  the  House,  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals  of  the  country  where  it 
should  have  been  adjudicated  Jiaving  been 
passed  over;  but  in  this  instance  those 
tribunals  could  take  no  cognizance  of  the 
matter ;  and  if  the  House  did  not  inter- 
fere, no  relief  whatever  could  be  adminis- 
tered. [Mr.  aConnell:  What  is  the 
prayer  ?^  He  would  read  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  if  the  House  would  give  him 
leave.     This  was  the  prayer :— *'  Under 


these  circumstances  your  petitioner  most 
humbly  submits  that  it  may  seem  good  to 
your  hon.  House  and  to  the  Legislature, 
that  some  order  be  taken,  either  by  a  de- 
claratory or  an  enacting  law,  to  provide 
that  the  canon  law  of  the  Church  or  Rome 
be  fairly  observed  as  between  the  several 
orders  of  the  clergy  of  that  Church,  and  in 
so  far  as  shall  be  compatible  with  the  laws 
of  the  country.  And  your  petitioner  will 
ever  pray."  Here,  then,  was  a  man  who 
declared  that  having  by  the  law  of  his 
Church  a  good  right  to  the  income  arising 
from  his  living  in  the  parish,  he  had  been 
most  unjustly  deprived  of  it  merely  for 
having  appealed  to  the  laws  of  his  country 
on  the  subject  of  a  civil  injury  which  he 
had  received.  Would  the  House  refuse  in 
such  a  case — 

Mr.  Roebuck  rose  to  order.  He  did  not 
see  how  the  House  could  recognize  the 
canon  law  of  Rome,  or  take  any  means  to 
compel  others  to  conform  to  it. 

Mr.  Scarlett  submitted  that  the  House 
of  Commons  was  the  proper  place  for  taking 
such  a  petition  into  consioeration,  and  if 
the  law  did  not  hold  out  any  remedy  for 
the  grievance  complained  of,  it  was  their 
duty  to  adopt  the  best  means  of  providing 
a  satisfactory  one.  He  could  see  no  ob- 
jection in  point  of  order  to  the  reception 
of  the  petition,  and  investigating  the  cause 
of  complaint,  even  although  the  individual 
appealmg  to  the  House  were  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest. 

The  Sneaker:  It  appears  to  me  quite 
evident  that  the  petition  which  has  been 
brought  forward  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  has  reference  to  a  matter  upon 
which  this  House  can  afford  no  redress  to 
the  party  who  complains  of  having  been 
aggrieved ;  and  if  the  House  should  think 
fit  to  sanction  its  reception,  I  cannot  have 
any  hesitation  in  declaring  that  the  House 
will,  in  so  doing,  introduce  a  meet  incon- 
venient practice. 

Colonel  Perceval  did  not  presume  in 
any  way  to  question  the  authority  of  the 
chair,  but  a  petition  of  a  much  less  im- 
portant character,  and  not  at  all  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  House,  having  been 
received  last  night,  he  did  wish  to  press 
upon  the  hon.  Members  opposite  the  neces« 
sity  of  abstaining  from  making  that  the 
arena  for  uttering  calumnies  against  others 
who  could  never,  perhaps,  afterwards  dis- 
abuse the  public  mind  of  the  unfounded 
charges  which  had  been  circulated  against 
them,    He  could  not  but  express  himself 
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highly  gratified  that  this  particular  case 
had  at  length  directed  general  and  serious 
attention  to  the  acts  of  oppression  and  des- 
potism practised  in  Ireland  towards  the 
inferior  Roman  Catholic  clergy  who  re- 
fused to  become  the  agents  of  political 
agitation  for  party  purposes. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson  would  not  say 
one  word  more  on  the  subject^  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  House  he  was  out  of  order ; 
but  if  he  were  not  actually  transgressing 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  House^  he 
hoped  they  would  allow  him^  as  an  act  of 
favour  and  indulgence^  to  state  briefly  the 
circumstances  of  this  gentleman's  com- 
plaint. It  should  be  recollected  that  there 
was  something  very  extraordinary  in  the 
features  of  the  case.  He  could  have  no 
personal  or  party  motive  in  view ;  his  re- 
ligious opinions  were  altogether  different 
from  those  entertained  by  the  petitioner  ; 
and  the  fact  was,  although  it  might  ap- 
pear singular  to  some  unacquainted  with 
the  state  of  matters  in  Ireland,  the  peti- 
tioner had  applied  to  two  hou.  and  learned 
Gentlemen,  both  Members  of  that  House, 
to  present  the  petition,  but  was  told  by 
one  that  he  would  be  denounced  if  he 
dared  to  do  so,  and  was  recommended  by 
the  other  implicitly  to  submit  without  re- 
monstrance to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors^ 
for  the  House  could  afford  him  no  relief 
whatever.  He  spoke  with  great  deference, 
but  the  petition  was  most  respectfully 
worded  :  in  his  opinion  it  was  quite  com- 
petent for  the  House  to  entertain  it. 

The  Speaker:  I  have  merely  to  offer 
this  suggestion  to  the  consideration  of  all 
hon.  Members.  I  have  always  understood 
that  when  any  hon.  Member  presented 
a  petition  to  the  House^  he  first  made 
himself  responsible  to  the  House  that  it 
contained  no  improper  language,  or  such 
as  ought  not  to  be  addressed  to  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  secondly,  that  he  was 
supposed  to  exercise  a  becoming  discretion 
as  to  the  po&sibility  or  propriety  of  Par- 
liament granting  any  relief  in  the  matter. 
I  am  sure  I  need  not  indicate  to  the 
House  the  great  inconvenience  which  must 
result  from  hon.  Members  pursuing  a  con- 
trary practice,  both  in  reference  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  and 
the  progress  of  public  business. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson  had  carefully  pe- 
rused the  petition,  and  he  could  confidently 
state  that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  it,  there  occurred  no  improper  expres- 
sion whatever  towards  that  House.  It 
was  throughout  most  respectful   in   its 


language.  In  that  respect  he  trusted  he 
should  be  considered  as  having  done  his 
duty;  and,  as  to  the  second  point,  he 
must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  a  petition 
precisely  similar  to  this  had  been  pre- 
sented and  received  in  the  other  House 
without  the  slightest  objection.  He  hoped 
that  would  be  sufficient  to  explain  and 
vindicate  the  course  he  had  pursued.  He 
felt  on  all  occasions  the  utmost  pleasure  in 
presenting  the  petitions  of  those  who  had 
grievances  to  complain  of,  provided  they 
were  respectfully  worded,  and  not  iucon- 
sistcnt  with  the  rules  of  Parliament.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  he  should  still  be 
allowed  in  this  case — 

The  Speaker :  Order !  Order  !  I  can 
have  no  personal  feeling  in  this  matter; 
and  having  already  stated  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  general  rule  of  the  House,  and 
which  public  convenience  requires  should 
be  closely  adhered  to,  I  must  leave  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  own  discretion,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  proceeding  further  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Sergeant  «//7c^f on  said,  he  had  merely 
stated  the  whole  material  facts  of  the 
case.  The  petitioner  complained  that  he 
had  been  deprived  of  all  means  of  subsist- 
ence by  his  spiritual  su|>eriors,  for  no  other 
offence  than  that  he  had  brought  an  ac- 
tion in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
Ireland,  to  vindicate  his  character  from 
certain  slanders  which  had  been  propa- 
gated against  him.  He  had  applied  again 
and  again  to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  for 
redress,  but  without  any  chance  of  obtaining 
it ;  and  if  the  House  did  not  interpose  he 
must  be  left  pennyless.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  should  move  that  the  peti- 
tion be  brought  up. 

Mr.  Williams  Wynn  contended  that  the 
House  could  take  no  cognizance  of  the 
matter.  The  Church  of  Rome  must  be 
considered  in  Ireland  as  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation, and  the  State  had  no  control 
whatever  over  the  funds  attached  to  its 
livings.  No  relief,  therefore,  could  be  ad- 
ministered in  such  a  case.  If  the  clergy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  been 
provided  for  by  the  State,  the  House 
might  have  had  some  jurisdiction ;  but 
that  not  being  the  case,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  House  to  entertain  the  petition. 

The  Attornei/- General  was  disposed  to 
receive  the  petition,  because,  however  ab. 
surd  it  might  be,  it  prayed  that  the  law 
should  be  altered,  and  in  that  view  it  cer- 
tainly came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House,    He  had  oo  doubt  if  a  Bill  wer^ 
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commissionerSy  should  be  imposed  upon  twenty 
cities  and  towns.  Anxious  that  there  should 
exist  the  power  of  taxation  for  local  purposes 
wherever  its  existence  might  be  desired  by  the 
inhabitants  to  be  taxed,  the  Lords  had  not 
suggested  any  alteration  of  that  Act.  They 
had  afforded  new  inducements  to  its  voluntary 
adoption  by  giving  the  means  of  placing  the 
surplus  property  of  the  Corporations  to  be 
abolished  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners 
who  might  be  elected  in  the  towns  with 
inrhich  such  Corporations  are  respectively 
connected. 

"The  Lords  readily  acquiesce  in  the  desire 
of  the  Commons,  that,  whenever  that  Act  may 
be  adopted,  the  whole  corporate  property  shall 
be  at  once  transferred  to  the  management  of 
the  Commissioners,  elected  under  its  pro- 
visions. 

"  But  the  Lords  must  call  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  Commons,  that  hitherto  the  inhabit- 
ants of  towns  in  Ireland  have  very  generally 
refrained  from  availing  themselves  of  the 
power  of  local  government  and  taxation  so 
'  offered  to  them.  To  render  indispensable  the 
election  of  Commissioners,  to  whom  would  be 
confided  the  power  of  raising  taxes  for  local 
purposes,  would,  undoubtedly,  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  adopted  in  the  reform 
of  Municipal  Corporations  in  Great  Britain, 
but  the  Lords  cannot  but  apprehend  that  the 
proposed  intervention  of  the  Legislature  to 
overrule  a  manifest  reluctance  to  be  so  go- 
verned, and  to  be  so  taxed,  would  not,  as  the 
Commons  appear  to  anticipate,  have  any  ten- 
dency to  satisfy  the  just  expectations  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland,  or  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  the  union. 

"  Tlie  Lords  have  abstained  from  insisting 
upon  several  amendments  4o  which  the  Com- 
mons appear  to  attach  much  importance. 

"  They  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  that  officers 
connected  with  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Ireland  should  be  removed  from  local  influ- 
ence, and  placed  under  the  direct  authority  of 
the  Crown. 

"They  have  willingly  consented  not  to 
insist  upon  amendments  which  conflicted  with 
the  immediate  application  of  the  principle 
thus  established. 

"  It  will  be  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  the 
Lords  if  their  adherence  to  the  more  import- 
ant amendments  made  by  them  in  the  Bill,  and 
their  inability  to  concur  in  the  new  proposi- 
tions made  by  the  Commons,  should  have  the 
effect  of  leaving  a  just  cause  of  complaint 
without  a  full  and  present  remedy. 

"The  Lords  will,  however,  still  entertain 
the  hope  that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
maintaining  the  good  understanding  which 
happily  subsists  between  them,  and  zealously 
co-operating  in  the  discharge  of  their  common 
duty  to  the  country,  mav  at  no  distant  period 
devise  such  measures  of  reform  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  local  affairs  as  may  give  real 
contentment,  by  effecting  real  improvement, 
and  promote  prosperity  by  promoting  social 


and  religious  peace  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Ireland : — 

"  Because  the  retention  of  the  preamble  as 
amended  by  the  House  of  Lords  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  other  amendments  on  which 
they  insist. 

"  Because  the  Bill,  as  it  passed  the  House 
of  Commons,  having  practically  extinguished 
all  existing  municipal  corporations  in  Ireland, 
and  the  Lords  having  assented  to  that  pro- 
vision,  the  question  between  the  two  Houses 
is  no  longer  whether  Corporations  should  be 
abolished,  but  whether  they  should  be  re- con* 
structed. 

"  Because  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland 
the  general  ease  and  contentment  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  cities  and  towns  therein  would  not 
be  effected  without  modifications  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  government,  as  applied  to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  respectively,  different  from 
and  more  extensive  tnan  those  which  have 
been  proposed  by  the  Commons: 

"  Because  the  public  good  is  the  only  true 
object  of  legislation;  and,  according  to  the 
difference  of  circumstances,  that  object  is  to 
be  equally  attained  by  different  measures  ia 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"Because  confidence  in  the  decisions  of 
Parliament  follow  the  well-considered  adaption 
of  measures  to  the  advantage  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  they  are  desired ;  and  a  spirit  of  dis- 
trust and  discontent  would  be  produced  by 
instituting  measures  similar  in  name  but  dis- 
similar in  their  results. 

"  Because  it  is  similar  in  effect  to  anotlier 
provision  contained  in  a  clause  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Commons  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  Bill,  and  the  omission  of  which  is 
proposed  by  the  Lords. 

"  Because  it  is  necessary,  consistently  with 
other  amendments  proposed  by  the  Lords,  to 
make  a  temporary  provision  for  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  the  officers  to  whom  the  clause 
refers. 

"  Because  the  1st  and  2nd  of  such  Clauses 
contains  regulations  resnecting  the  Corpora- 
tions proposed  to  be  abolished. 

"  Because  the  3rd  of  such  Clauses  contains 
regulations  respecting  property  held  upon 
charitable  trusts,  and  which  for  fiarther  reasons 
hereinafter  mentioned  are  insufficient  Because 
the  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  such  Clauses  con- 
tain regulations  for  transferring  trusts  and 
powers  under  Acts  of  Parliament,  to  members 
of  the  Corporations,  proposed  to  be  abo- 
lished. 

"Because  the  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th, 
13th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  such 
Clauses  contain  regulations  of  police  which 
the  Lords  consider  to  be  sufficiently  provided 
for  by  the  Act  passed  in  the  present  Sessioa 
of  Parliament  for  establishing  a  constabulaiy 
force  in  Ireland. 

"Because  the  remaining  clauses  contain 
regulations  respecting  the  Corporations  pio- 
posed  to  be  abolished. 

"The  lords  baye  tak^a4atQ  their  cowi^ 
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mons  have  disagreed  appear  to  the  Lords  to 
be  necessary,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  right  of  patronage  to  which 
these  provisions  were  intended  to  apply. 

*'  Because  there  are  duties  to  be  performed 
by  the  officers  to  whom  that  clause  refers 
which  the  Lords  agree  with  the  Commons  in 
regarding  as  highly  important  to  the  mercan« 
tile  and  commercial  interests  of  the  several 
cities  and  towns  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  which  no  sufficient  provision 
would  otherwise  be  made." 

The  noble  Lord  moved,  their  Lordships, 
that  they  agree  to  the  resolutions. 

Viscount  Melbourne :   My  Lords    after 
the  reasons  I  hare  stated  upon  a  recent 
occasion  for  dissenting  from  your  Lord- 
ships, and  after  the  vote  I  gave  upon  that 
occasion,  it  would  be  superfluous  on  my 
part  now  to  say  tliat  I  do  not  concur  in 
the  reasons  which  we  have  just  heard  from 
the  noble  Lord.     I  have  heard  on  the  con- 
trary, with  very  great  concern,  the  course 
which  it  is  proposed  to  follow.     I  think  it 
is  hasty,  and  rash,  and  imprudent,  and 
that  the  reasons  assigned  are  not  sufficient 
to  justify  the  step  that  has  been  taken. 
After  the  decided  manifestation  of  opinion 
which  your  Lordships  have  shown,  I  am 
not  disposed   to  offer  any  opposition  to 
these  reasons.     It  will,  however,  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  by  your  Lordships  and 
j  by  the  country,  that  neither  I  nor  the  noble 
I  Lords  who  act  with  me  are  parties  to  these 
proceedings  3  that  we  distinctly  disclaim 
'  any  agreement  or  participation  in  them  ; 
;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  altogether 
I  disclaim,     disapprove    of,    and    condemn 
them. 

I  The  reasons  were  adopted,  and  it  was 
agreed  a  conference  should  be  requested 
with  the  Commons. 

I      A  conference  was  accordingly  held,  at 

I  which    their    Lordships'  reasons  for  not 

agreeing  with  the  Commons'  amendments 

to  the  Municipal   Bill  for  Ireland  were 

communicated  to  the  Commons. 


deration  the  reasons  annexed  by  the  Commons 
to  the  proposed  amendment  to  Clause  1, 
which  reasons  apply  to  other  subsequent 
clauses  to  which  the  Commons  equally  dis- 
agree. 

*^  The  Lords  observe  that  the  Bill,  as  passed 
■  by  the  Commons,  contained  certain  trusts  in 
certain  Corporations,  being  trustees  casually 
in  office  on  a  given  day,  notwithstanding  those 
persons  might  have  ceased  to  hold  any  office, 
by  virtue  of  which  they  were  such  trustees,  and 
that  the  clauses  objected  to  were  intended  to 
prevent  the  detriment  which  might  have  arisen 
from  the  provision  made  by  the  Commons, 
that  all  such  trusts  should  cease  on  a  day 
named ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  then  made 
such  orders  as  he  might  see  fit  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  trustees  and  the  administration  of  the 
trust  estate,  if  Parliament  should  not  have 
otherwise  directed. 

'^  The  Lords  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  inex- 
pedient to  throw  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor  a 
duty  he  could  not  satisfactorily  discharge,  the 
more  especially  as  no  provision  was  made  by 
the  Commons  for  the  security  of  the  trust  pro- 
perty, in  the  event  of  the  duty  imposed  upon 
the  Lord  Chancellor  not  being  in  any  case 
performed. 

"The  Lords  therefore  thought  it  desirable 
to  continue  the  several  trusts  in  the  several 
persons  in  whom  they  were  continued  by  the 
Bill,  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
until  Parliament  should  otherwise  provide. 

''The  clauses  objected  to  contain  other 
enactments  obviously  necessary  to  meet  cases 
which,  arising  out  of  the  proposed  abolition  of 
Corporations,  had  not  been  provided  for  by 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  all  such  enact- 
ments, proceeding  upon  the  same  principle, 
are  of  a  character  subject  to  the  future  direc- 
tion of  Parliament. 

"For  these  reasons  the  Lords  insist  upon 
these  several  clauses :— 

"  Because  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  security  and  management  or  corporate 
property  when,  by  the  enactments  of  the  Bill 
insisted  upon.  Corporations  shall  be  abo- 
lished. 

"  Because  it  is  advisable  to  place  the  man- 
agement of  such  property  in  the  hands  of 
Commissioners  removed  from  local  influence, 
and  responsible  for  the  due  performance  of 
their  duties. 

« Because  the  management  of  an  incon- 
siderable property,  and  the  right  of  nomination 
to  some  offices  of  small  value  required  for  the 
collection  of  such  property,  or  otherwise  ne- 
cessary, cannot,  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
Lords,  create  an  influence  inconsistent  with 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  several 
cities  and  towns  in  Ireland. 

"Because  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Lords  appears  to  them  to  be  necessary,  with  a 
view  to  the  title  to  the  lands  which  the  Com- 
missiqiiers  are  by  that  clause  empowered  to 
purchase. 

"Because  the  provisions  to  wliich  the  Com-  ' 

VOL.  XXXIV.  {3?ii} 


Advowsons  (Ireland.)]  The  Marquess 
of  Westmeatk  wished,  before  making  the 
motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  to 
call  their  Lordships'  attention  to  what  he 
considered  to  be  an  unfair,  reprehensible, 
and  cruel  misrepresentation  of  words  used 
by  him  in  the  debate  of  Monday  last.  He 
was  too  sensible  of  his  own  deficiencies  to 
offktt  any  opinion  except  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  country  in  which  he  lived, 
or  on  topics  on  which  he  was  well  in. 
formed,  and  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to 
complain  when  lunguage^was  putr  into  his 
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mouth  totally  contrary  to  that  which  he 
bad  used.  The  mis-statement  to  which  he 
referred  was  contained  in  the  Courier 
Bewspftper  of  Tuesday,  in  its  account  of 
the  preceding  nieht's  debate.  That  paper 
stated,  that  he  had  opposed  the  motion^ 
and  declared,  with  the  noble  Duke  who  had 
.  just  sat  down,  that  nothing  should  induce 
him  to  give  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  the 
power  or  taxing  themselves.  What  he  had 
really  said  was,  that  as  it  had  been  im- 
puted to  many  noble  Lords  on  the  same 
side,  that  by  the  course  they  were  taking 
they  were  neaping  injury  and  insult  on 
Ireland,  nothing  could  induce  him  at  least 
to  be  a  party  to  anything  that  could  be 
attended  with  such  consequences,  and  he 
was  too  well  aware  of  the  hardships  pres- 
sing on  that  country  to  insist  on  increasing 
the  burden  of  its  taxation.  Having  given 
this  explanation,  he  would  proceed,  in 
pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had  given,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
returns  (laid  before  the  House  on  the  2nd 
inst.)  of  the  parishes  in  Ireland  to  which 
the  Crown  presents,  and  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  present.  He  complained  that 
the  returns  had  been  very  incorrectly  made 
out,  and  that,  as  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
included  the  advowsons  of  the  lay  pro- 
prietors in  their  scheme  of  confiscation, 
ffreat  injustice  was  thus  done  to  indivi* 
duals.  He  concluded  by  movin^r,  that  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased 
to  order  the  bishops  of  the  several  dioceses 
in  Ireland  to  amend  the  returns  presented 
to  the  House  on  the  2nd  of  June  last,  and 
that  the  Bishop  of  Meath  be  commanded 
forthwith  to  furnish  the  return  already 
sanctioned  by  his  Majesty,  in  answer  to 
the  address  of  this  House. 

Viscount  Melbourne  thought  that  the 
terms  in  which  the  motion  was  couched 
were  very  vague  and  uncertain.  It  ap- 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  deficiency  which 
the  noble  Lord  wished  to  be  supplied,  and 
the  errors  he  wished  to  be  corrected, 
should  be  pointed  out  rather  more  dis- 
tinctly, for  otherwise  the  oflScers  whose 
duty  It  was  to  amend  the  return  would  not 
know  in  what  respect  it  should  be  amend- 
ed. With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
motion,  referring  to  the  Bishop  of  Meath, 
it  was  a  very  unusual  course  to  take,  and, 
he  thought,  unnecessary  and  peremptory. 

Lord  Ellenborough  must  oppose  the 
motion,  for  he  thought  it  would  lead  to 
no  useful  result 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  suggested   to  the 


noble  Marquess  the  propriety  of  with- 
drawing his  motion,  and  putting  it  in  a 
more  convenient  shape. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeler  said,  that  the 
words  of  the  motion  were  of  a  very  unusual 
and  offensive  kind.  He  was  not  aware  of 
any  prerogative  of  the  Crown  which  could 
authorise  his  Majesty  to  order  any  Bishop 
to  make  or  to  amend  any  such  return.  He 
must  say,  that  it  would  be  a  very  strong 
measure  for  this  House  to  take^  and  he 
hoped  they  would  not  consent  to  it  without 
some  strong  reasons.  He  should  cer- 
tainly feel  it  his  duty  to  move  that  the 
opinion  of  the  twelve  Judges  of  the  realm 
be  taken  before  such  an  address  be  pre- 
sented. It  appeared  to  him  that  no  suf- 
ficient ground  had  been  laid  for  the  mo- 
tion. 

The   Marquess  of  Clanricarde  wished 
that  fuller  returns  should  be  obtained,  as 
they    were  absolutely   necessary    for  the 
'  purposes  of  legislation. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  recom* 
I  mended  the  noble  Marquess  to  withdraw 
I  his  motion,  and  frame  another,  particu- 
I  lariing  the  deficiencies  of  which  he  com- 
I  plained.  To  a  motion  properly  worded 
t  no  objection  could  be  made. 

The  Marquess  of  Westmeath  saw  clearly 
that  his  motion  was  not  properly  wordea, 
and  he  would  therefore  beg  permission  to 
I  withdraw  it. 
;      Motion  withdrawn. 

i  Voting  by  Proxy.]  The  Earl  of  Uxm 
bridge  called  their  Lordships'  attention  to 
an  occurrence  concerning  which  some 
mistake  had  arisen,  and  which  he  was  of 

'  opinion  should  be  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  House.     A  Member  of  their 

I  Lordships'  House,  the  Marquess  of  Angle- 
sey, had  been  entered  amongst  the  proxies 
in  the  late  division  on  the  Irish  Cor- 
poration Bill.  Now,  some  noble  Lords  had 
imagined,  that  the  noble  Marquess  had  been 
in  the  House  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 

,  a  circumstance  which  would  of  course 
rescind  the  entrance  of  his  proxy*  For 
his  own  part  he  (the  Earl  of  Uxbridge,) 
understood  that  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey 
had  not  been  there  at  all  since  the  time 
when  he  entered  his  proxy. 

Lord  Kern/071  said,  that  the  name  of  Lord 
Anglesey  had  not  been  called,  and  one  of 
the  clerks  had,  upon  the  evening  in  ques- 
tion, said  that  his  proxy  was  rescinded^ 
He  (Lord  Keuyon),  therefore,  had  k$eQ  of 

j  opinion  that  the  vote  of  the  noble  Lord 
should  be  added  to  the  minority^  _^_t. 
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The  Earl  of  Haddington  had  been  told 
by  aome  noble  Lord,  thut  the  Marquess  of 
Anglesey  had  been  in  the  House  during 
the  debate. 

Lord  Holland  thought,  that  the  Mar- 
quess of  Anglesey  had  not  been  in  the 
House.  Speaking  constitutionally,  the 
Woolsack  was  no  part  of  the  House,  and 
consequently  it  had  always  been  the 
practice  of  the  Chancellors  to  step  forward 
from  the  Woolsack  more  into  the  body  of 
the  House  when  they  wished  to  address 
their  Lordships  upon  any  subject  If  the 
noble  Marquess,  therefore,  had  passed  the 
Lord  Chancellor  he  certainly  had  been  in 
the  House.  These  were  points  of  some 
intricacy,  nnd  he  wished  that  a  Select 
Committee  were  appointed  to  report  to 
their  Lordships  upon  the  subject. 

Subject  droppea. 

Counsel  for  Prisonebs.]  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
House  going  into  Committee  on  the  Pri- 
soners' Counsel  Bill. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  entirely  disapproved 
of  this  Bill,  but  he  should  not  trouble 
their  Lordships  with  his  reasons  for  doing 
so  until  the  bringing  up  of  the  Report. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  did  not  oppose 
the  Bill.  On  the  contrary,  after  the  evi- 
dence that  had  been  taken,  he  thought 
the  Bill  ought  to  pass.  But  he  rost*  to 
ask  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  whether 
he  would  have  any  objection  to  introduce 
a  clause  to  remedy  an  evil,  the  existence  of 
which  he  pointed  out  last  year  I  If  he 
understood  the  principle  of  this  Bill  it  was 
to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  prisoner.  By  the 
present  law,  if  a  man  haa  been  previously 
convicted  and  was  brought  to  trial  for  a 
second  offence,  it  had  been  decided  by  the 
judges  that  the  former  conviction  must  be 
set  forth  in  the  indictment,  and  evidence 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
prisoner.  This,  of  course,  brought  the 
prisoner  at  once  before  the  jury  with  a 
strong  prejudice  against  him.  He  sub- 
mitted to  thenobleL^rdthat  a  clause  might 
with  very  great  propriety  be  introduced 
into  this  Bill  to  alter  the  law  in  that  re- 
spect. 

Lord  Lyndhursi  was  desirous  that  the 
law  should  be  restored  to  the  state  in  i 
which  it  formerly  stood  with  respect  to 
this  point,  and  he  should  have  no  objection 
to  introduce  a  clause  to  the  effect  proposed, 
provided  the  noble  Duke  M'ould  not  after- 
wards call  it  an  original  Bill.  It  was  his 
intention^  when  in  Committee,  to  propose 


to  strike  out  all  the  clauses  except  the 
firsty  as  either  being  unnecessary,  because 
they  went  to  enact  what  was  already  the 
law,  or  because  they  were  enactments 
which  had  no  connexion  with  the  real 
object  of  the  Bill.  He  also  intended  to 
propose  that  the  Bill  should  come  into 
operation  on  the  1st  of  October.  It  would 
likewise  be  necessary  to  change  the  title 
of  the  Bill.  It  was  now  stated  to  be  an 
Act  to  enable  prisoners  to  make  their 
defence  by  counsel.  As  prisoners  were 
sometimes  tried  where  no  counsel  were 
present,  but  were  defended  by  attorneys, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  words  '*  or 
attorney  **  to  be  in  the  preamble. 
The  House  went  into  Committee. 
On  the  1st  Clause 

The  Earl  of  Wichlorv  said,  that  he  had 
had  communication  with  a  very  eminent 
judge  in  Ireland,  who  had  great  experience 
as  a  criminal  judge,  and  he  had  stated  that 
his  opinion  was,  that  the  Bill  would  nut  be, 
upon  the  whole,  beneficiul  to  the  prisoner 
himself.  He  would  confine  the  right  of 
the  prisoner  to  address  the  jury  where  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  had  previously 
done  so.  Much  time  might  be  saved  on 
occasions  of  this  kind  if  this  course  were 
adopted,  for  however  their  Lordships 
might  wish  to  avoid  using  time  as  an 
argument,  yet  they  nevertheless  must  feel 
that  time  was  an  ingredient  worthy  of 
their  attention  while  considering  this 
question. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  the  object  of  the 
Bill,  if  he  understood  it  aright,  was  not 
intended  to  be  beneficial  to  the  prisoner : 
and  even  if  it  were,  he  did  not  think  that 
the  judge  or  the  counsel  were  the  best 
authority  upon  the  subject.  The  object 
of  the  Bill  was  the  better  administration 
of  justice  by  placing  the  prisoner  tried  ibr 
felony  upon  a  more  equal  footing  with  his 
prosecutor :  upon  the  same  footing,  indeed, 
as  persons  were  placed  who  were  tried  for 
other  offences. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  thought  there  was 
a  great  discrepancy  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  which  ought  to  be  removed.  But 
still  he  did  not  entirely  approve  of  the 
Bill.  It  was  desirable  that  the  indictment 
should  be  framed  in  a  different  way  from 
what  was  now  the  practice.  The  mode 
adopted  in  Scotland  and  in  France  was 
preferable,  and  gave  the  prisoner  much 
belter  opportunity  of  defending  himself 
than  the  system  adopted  in  England.  He 
thought  the  alterations  which  the  noble 
fiOrd  was  going  to  make  would  strike  out 
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the  very  best  part  of  the  Bill.  [Lord 
Lyndhurst :  In  what  way  ?]  By  striking 
out  the  clauses. 

Lord  Lyndhurst:  The  object  was  to 
make  the  proceedings  in  cases  of  felony 
correspond  witli  the  practice  in  all  other 
criminal  proceedings.  Let  that  be  done 
in  the  first  instance,  and  see  how  it  worked. 
If  it  were  found  to  be  inconvenient,  then 
let  the  law  be  altered. 

The  1st  Clause  was  agreed  to. 

The  Bill  went  through  the  Committee 
with  considerable  alterations. 

Imprisonment  for  Debt.]  The 
Lord  Chancellor ^  pursuant  to  notice,  pre- 
sented a  Bill  for  abolishing  imprisonment 
for  debt,  and  for  the  belter  recovery  of 
debts.  He  felt  it  unnecessary,  at  that 
time,  to  troul>le  their  Lordships  with  any 
observations  on  the  subject ;  the  project 
contained  in  the  Bill  was  not  a  new  one, ' 
having  been  under  the  consideration  of 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  last  year ; 
and  having,  indeed,  received  the  sanction 
of  (hat  branch  of  the  Legislature.  On 
moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  he 
would  explain  to  their  Lordships  the 
objects  contemplated  by  the  Bill,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  accomplish 
them. 

Bill  read  a  first  time. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Thursday,  June  30,  1836. 

MntUTSS.]  Bills.  Read  a  third  timet—Hone  PatroL — 
Read  a  secood  time;— Deedf  Ratification;  Notaries  Pub- 
lic.—Read  a  fint  time: — ^Penonal  Tithe*  Abolition  of; 
Owners  of  Vesaek  Liability  (Ireland) ;  Railways  Revision 
ofToUfc 

P^titiona  presented.  By  tefverat  Hon.  Mbmbkrs,  from 
varioua  Pbwes,  the  I-iouse  to  adhere  to  the  Irish  Municipal 
Reftyrm  BiU  as  originally  passed  by  them— By  Mr.  R. 
Wallack,  from  Cumnodi  and  Inverary  in  favour  of  Law 
Reform  (Scotland),  and  from  the  Attorneys  of  Hamilton 
and  Greenock,  for  Repeal  of  Duty  on  Attomies  Certifi- 
cates, and  from  Ayr,  Newton,  Wallace-town,  and  Con- 
tent, for  the  Alteration  of  the  Law  of  HeriUble  Property 
(Scotland).— By  the  Lord  Advocate  and  Mr.  R.  Wal- 
la cr,  ttcm  Leith,  for  Municipal  Corporations  (Scotland) 
BilL— By  several  Hox.  Mxhbbrb,  from  various  Places, 
against  Turnpike  Trusts  ConaoUdation  BilL— By  several 
Hon.  MuiBSfts,  firom  various  Places,  for  Abolition  of 
Tithes  (Ireland),  and  for  the  House  to  adhere  to 
the  Irish  Munidpal  Corporation  Bill  as  originally  passed, 
by  them.— By  Sir  Gborob  Clirk,  flrom  Anderston, 
and  Ldth,  against  Municipal  Corporations  (Scotland) 
BilL — By  Sir  W.  Gkary,  from  Greenwich,  in  support  of 
House  of  Lords.— By  Sir  G.  Strickland,  from  several 
Plaoas,  against  Factories  Act  Regulation.— By  several 
Hon.  Mimbbrs.  from  various  Places,  for  Abolition  of 
Church  Rates.— By  Sb*  John  Bbckbtt,  from  Leeds,  for 
Amendment  of  Sale  of  Beer  Act — By  several  Hon. 
Mkmbbbs,  ttom.  varioxu  Places,  for  Requiring  from  Joint 
Stock  Banks  an  Account  of  their  Liabilities  and  Aasets.       i 

Case    of    Mr.   Perrott.]      Mr.  T. ! 


Attwood  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  pre- 
sent a  petition  from  Mr.  Henry  Dundas 
Perrott,  late  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  who  complained  that  he  had  been 
arbitrarily  and  unjustly  deprived  by  the 
Admiralty  of  the  pension  gpranled  to  him 
for  his  services,  besides  having  been  un- 
justly kept  from  being  restored  to  bis  rank 
in  (he  navy,  from  which  he  had  been  dis- 
missed. 

The  petition  having  been  brought  up, 
Mr.  Charles  Wood  was  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  trouble  the  House  upon  a  sub- 
ject with  which  he  believed  every  hon. 
Member  was  already  fully  acquainted.  The 
only  circumstance  which  had  occurred 
since  the  case  of  Mr.  Perrott  had  been  last 
before  the  House  was  the  trial  and  convic- 
tion that  had  taken  place.  He  (Mr.  C. 
Wood),  although  the  trial  had  been  relied 
upon  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham, 
was  glad  that  it  had  taken  place,  as  every 
one  of  the  allegations  made  against  the 
petitioner  had  been  proved.  He  had 
been  convicted  of  a  fraud;  and  it  had 
also  been  shown  that  he  had  obtained  his 
pension  by  gross  fraud,  he  having  stated 
he  had  lost  his  arm  while  exercising  great 
guns  in  the  Channel.  It  was  true  the 
fraud  had  not  been  found  out  for  some 
time  ;  but,  so  far  from  acting  harshly,  the 
Admiralty  had  acted  most  humanely,  as 
they  allowed  him  to  retain  a  pension  to 
which  it  was  clear  he  had  no  right.  The 
petitioner  had  charged  Sir  Thomas  Hardy 
with  first  giving  him  a  good  character  and 
then  refusing  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 
Now  the  fact  was,  that  the  character  was 
given  by  Captain  Hardy  previous  to  1808. 
Between  1808  and  1809  Mr.  Perrott's 
conduct  was  so  bad  that  his  Captain  had 
determined  to  bring  him  to  a  Court-Mar- 
tial, but  he  obtained  his  discharge  in  con- 
sequence of  losing  his  arm,  so  that  that 
loss  had  first  saved  him  from  a  Court- 
Martial,  and  then  had  got  him  a  pension 
to  which  he  was  not  entitled.  The  petition 
mentioned  many  wounds  received,  it  was 
said,  by  the  petitioner,  and  battles  at 
which  the  petitioner  said  he  had  been* 
One  date  only  was,  however,  mentioned  ; 
and  it  appeared  from  the  records  of  the 
Admiralty  that  he  could  not  have  then 
been  at  sea  at  all.  The  hon.  Gentleman, 
therefore,  said  that  he  had  sufficient 
grounds  for  doubting  the  whole  of  the 
statement  put  forward  by  the  petitioner. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  said  that  here 
was  assertion  against  assertioi^^^jyi44i<l 
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not  understand  why  the  Admiralty  records 
should  be  trusted  without  investigation. 
The  question  here  was,  had  there  been  an 
examination  face  to  face  ?  At  all  events, 
the  petitioner  should  have  been  tried  be- 
fore a  Court-Martial;  and  until  he  had 
been  convicted  by  that  tribunal  the  Admi- 
ralty had  no  right  to  take  the  course  they 
bad  adopted.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  last  addressed  the 
House  knew  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the 
case. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  question 
before  the  House  was,  that  the  petition  do 
lie  on  the  table.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  had  no  right  to  go  into  the  merits 
of  the  case  on  that  question  ;  but  he  might, 
if  he  thought  6t,  bring  forward  a  motion 
on  the  subject.  The  practice  of  raising 
discussions  on  petitions  was  highly  incon- 
venient. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  knew  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  to  find  an  opportunity  to  bring 
a  motion  on  ;  but  still  if  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  did  not  submit  a  motion 
on  the  subject  he  certainly  would. 

Admiral  Adam  observed,  that  whenever 
the  matter  was  brought  forward  he  should 
be  perfectly  prepared  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  Hume  denied  that  the  statements 
of  the  petitioner  had  been  disproved.  He 
was  present  during  the  whole  of  the  trial, 
and  so  far  from  convicting  Mr.  Perrott, 
they  gave  him  damages,  and  of  course 
found  the  Admiralty  guilty. 

Mr.  Charles  Wood  observed,  that  as 
the  Admiralty  had  in  no  way  offended, 
they  could  not  possibly  have  been  found 
guilty. 

Mr.  Hume  witnessed  the  conduct  of  the 
counsel  in  the  case,  and  of  Sir  John 
Barrow,  who,  in  justification  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, brought  forward  every  document 
he  could  ;  but  still  the  Jury,  after  a  most 
patient  investigation,  returned  a  verdict 
against  them,  by  giving  Mr.  Perrott  da- 
mages. It  was  hard  that  an  officer  who 
had  fought  in  thirteen  battles  should  be 
persecuted  as  this  individual  had  been. 

Admiral  Adam  begged  to  say  that  since 
the  trial  the  attorney  of  the  petitioner  had 
waited  on  Sir  John  Barrow,  and  apolo- 
gised to  him  for  having  occasioned  him  so 
much  trouble  for  a  purpose  so  unworthy. 

Mr.  Goulburn  observed,  that  in  an 
affidavit  which  the  attorney  had  sworn, 
he  stated,  '*  that  in  the  belief  of  this  de- 
ponent the  petitioner  had  not  been  guilty 
q{  the  offences  which  had  been  laid  to  bis 


charge.*'    He  believed,  however,  that  such 
an  affidavit  could  not  be  received  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  House. 
Petition  to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

Sir  John  Barrow's  Pension.]  Sir 
Edward  Codrington  wished  to  ask  a  ques. 
tion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Secretary 
for  the  Admiralty.  He  perceived  that  Sir 
John  Barrow,  after  a  certain  number  of 
years*  service,  was  to  receive  a  retiring 
pension  of  1,000/.  a  year,  which  far  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  of  the  pension  enjoyed 
by  the  oldest  post-captain  in  the  navy.  It 
appeared  that  the  officers  of  the  navy,  no 
matter  what  their  services  might  be,  were 
liable  to  be  "  scratched"  off  the  books  of 
the  Admiralty  at  any  moment,  in  the  event 
of  their  misconducting  themsehes,  or  being 
guilty  of  unofficer-like  or  ungentlemanly 
conduct,  and  he,  therefore  wished  to  know 
if  Sir  John  Barrow  was  to  stand  on  the 
same  footing  in  respect  of  his  pension  ? 

Mr.  Charles  Wood  said,  that,  although 
the  Admiralty  had  the  power  of  erasing 
from  the  Navy  Lists  the  name  of  any 
office,  whose  conduct  did  not  become  the 
character  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman, 
he  did  not  think  the  case  of  Sir  John  Bar- 
row would  come  within  that  rule. 

Sir  Edrvard  Codrington  wished  to  know 
from  the  hon.  Gentleman  whether  Sir 
John  Barrow  was  in  point  of  fact  to  have 
a  vested  right  in  his  pension  of  1,000/.  a 
year,  let  his  conduct  be  what  it  might,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  name  of  the  oldest 
and  most  distinguished  officer  in  the  navy- 
was  liable  to  be  scratched  off  the  books  if 
he  misconducted  himself?  He  thought 
that  this  was  not  treating  the  navy  fairly, 
and  he  should  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  matter  under  the  considera- 
tion of  that  House. 

Subject  dropped. 

Admission  to  the  House.]  Mr. 
Ewari  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  paper  which  he  had  seen  posted 
up  in  the  lobby  of  the  House,  stating  that 
no  stranger  could  in  future  be  admitted  to 
the  gallery  without  a  Member's  order. 
For  his  part  he  should  rather  see  the  ad- 
mission of  strangers  more  extended  than  it 
was,  and  therefore  he  should,  on  a  future 
day,  take  an  opportunity  of  submitting  a 
motion  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Bowring  said,  that  the  notification 
to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  alluded  was, 
he  believed,  the  result  of  the  resolution 
abolishing  fees  on  admission  to  tUe  gallery 
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to  which  the   House  came  the  previoug 
uiffht.     It  was,  he  thought^  highly  credit- 
able to  the  officers  of  the  House  that  they 
had  obeyed  that  resolution  so  promptly. 
Subject  dropped. 

MuHiciPAL  Corporations  (Tue- 
LAND.)]  A  conference  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  conference  on  the  17th  inst., 
relative  to  the  amendments  of  the  Lords 
to  the  Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland) 
Bill  was  held  with  the  Lords. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ap- 
rpeaed  at  the  Bar,  and  being  called  upon 
by  the  Speaker,  slated,  that  the  managers 
of  the  conference  on  the  part  of  that  House 
had  met  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
others,  managers  of  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  Lords,  and  were  acquainted  by 
their  Lordships  that  they  had  taken  into 
consideration  the  reasons  of  the  Commons 
for  disagreeing  with  the  amendments  by 
the  Lords  on  the  Bill  for  Municipal  Reform 
in  Ireland  ;  for  omitting  some  of  those 
amendments,  retaining  others,  and  making 
amendments  upon  other  of  the  amendments 
of  the  Lords  :  that  their  Lordships  stated 
that  the  House  of  Lords  insisted  upon  the 
retention  of  some  of  their  amendments 
and  waived  others  :  rejected  some  of  the 
anoendments  of  the  Commons  and  admitted 
others :  for  reasons  assigned  by  the 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the  part  of 
their  Lordships  to  the  managers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  Hou^e  of 
Commons,  which  reasons  the  hon  Gentle- 
man brought  up. 

Lord  J.  Russell  moved,  that  they 
should  be  read,  which  was  done. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  I  rise.  Sir,  to 
address  the  House  upon  the  subject  of  the 
amended  Irish  Corporation  Bill,  as  returned 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  I  think 
that  those  who  agree  with  us  on  the 
original  formation  of  that  Bill  will  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  that  after  hearing  the 
reasons  given  by  the  Lords,  and  what  the 
amendments  are  upon  which  they  insist 
it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  hope  to  come  to 
a  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  question. 
Among  the  minor  amendments  there  is 
one  of  no  slight  importance — namely,  that 
by  which  the  whole  of  the  corporate  pro- 
perty is  transferred  to  the  Commissioners 
under  9  Geo.  4th.,  where  such  subsist.  I 
cannot  omit*  to  note  that  this  is  an 
amendment  of  some  importance :  but. 
Sir,  the  Lords  have  stated,  and  in  their 
reasons  have    very  strongly   supported 


(Ireland),  lOiW 

that  statement,  that  there  is  one 
principle  of  our  Bill  in]  which  they 
have  not  been  able  to  concur.  What  is 
that  principle  ?  Sir,  that  one  principle  of 
the  Bill  is  the  very  principle  which  gave 
it  vigour  and  vitality — that  principle 
which  made  it  consistent  with  the 
constitutional  freedom  of  these  realms 
— that  principle,  from  the  operation  of 
which  we  expected  to  give  content  to 
the  people  of  the  towns  of  Ireland  :  and 
when  that  one  principle  is  refused  and 
denied  to  us,  and  when  it  is  so  clearly 
stated  that  no  concession  will  be  made 
on  this  point,  I  can  only  submit  that  it 
is  unnecessary  for  us  to  take  any  further 
time  for  consideration.  That  principle 
we  have  long  and  deeply  considered  ; 
upon  that  principle  we  have  over  and 
over  again  declared  our  opinion,  in  debate 
and  on  division,  from  the  very  first  day 
upon  which  the  House  was  first  addressed 
upon  the  subject  in  the  speech  of  his 
Majesty  from  the  throne,  and  I  cannot 
for  an  instant  suppose  that  now,  upon 
the  last  day  of  June,  we,  the  House  of 
Commons,  are  prepared  to  surrender  the 
principle  upon  which  we  have  so  so- 
lemnly decided.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
as  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  upon 
the  subject  among  those  who  formed  a 
large  majority  upon  the  last  occasion  on 
which  the  House  decided  upon  this  ques- 
tion, it  will  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me 
to  enter  now  into  any  lengthened  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  upon  which  our  opi- 
nions are  founded — to  enter  now  into  a 
description  of  the  advantages  of  local 
and  popular  municipal  government,  or 
to  endeavour  to  exposs  or  to  confute  any 
reasons  by  which  the  adverse  view  of 
things  is  sustained.  I  think  f  perceive 
in  the  reasons  given  by  the  Lords,  some 
of  those  statements  which  I  have  always 
held  to  be  fallacious  upon  this  subject; 
the  opinion  amongst  others,  for  instance, 
that  it  is  only  upon  reconstruction  that 
we  differ,  and  that  upon  the  abolition 
of  Corporations  we  are  agreed.  We  can- 
not now  hope  for  any  final  and  satis- 
factory conclusion  respecting  that  Bill ;  it 
will  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat 
the  reasons  why  we  adhere  to  our  ori- 
ginal decision.  But,  Sir,  I  cannot  help 
calling  the  attention  of  this  House  to 
some  words  in  the  reasons  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  induce  me  to  take  a  Jess 
dark  and  less  despairing  view  of  this 
great  question  than  I  have  hitherto  takea« 
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It  has  long  been  my  opinion,  that 
whatever  Government  you  wisb  to  estab- 
lish in  Ireland,  you  should  endeavour  to 
make  it  rest  on  stable  principles,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as  to 
be  adopting  from  day  to  day,  and  in  one 
part  of  the  Government  as  contradistin- 
guished from  another  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, different  principles  with  regard  to 
the  rule  and  administration  of  that  country. 
I  have  been  strongly  confirmed  in  that 
opinion  by  the  differences  which  have 
prevailed  so  many  years  on  these  benches 
— when,  on  a  subject  deeply  involving  the 
interests  of  Ireland,  exciting  all  the  pas- 
sions, provoking  all  those  religious  feelings 
which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  tranquil — 
when  I  have  seen  the  Members  of  the 
same  Government,  on  these  benches,  dif- 
fering and  disputing  as  much  as  any 
Ministry  and  any  Opposition  were  ever 
seen  to  differ  and  dispute.  I  think  my 
noble  Friend,  the  Member  for  North 
Lancashire,  who  now  sits  opposite,  must 
have  imbibed  the  same  opinion  as  myself 
on  this  subject,  because  he  must  be  aware 
of  the  difficulties  which  existed  with  re- 
spect to  the  great  Irish  question,  when  the 
Members  of  the  Government  were  express- 
ing each  his  different  opinions,  and  voting 
in  the  divisions  of  the  House,  some  on  one 
side  and  some  on  the  other.  I  do  not 
believe  his  seriously-expressed  opinion 
could  be,  that  it  would  be  for  the  advan- 
tage of  this  country  that  such  a  difference 
should  continue.  I  believe  that  both 
parties  concur  in  this,  that  one  principle 
or  the  other  ought  to  prevail  with  respect 
to  the  government  of  Ireland.  But  if  that 
be  admitted,  I  think  I  may  assume  it  to  be 
important  in  an  equal  degree,  that  the  two 
Bouses  of  Parliament  should  not  entertain, 
unalterably,  opinions  totally  discordant  as 
to  the  system  of  government  which  ought 
to  be  pursued.  And  I  can  conceive  no 
question  on  which  it  could  be  more  dan- 
gerous, on  which  it  could  be  more  calami- 
tous, that  the  Houses  of  Parliament  should 
differ,  than  on  the  paramount  principles 
on  which  the  Government  of  Ireland  should 
be  conducted.  I  will  say  further,  that  I 
cannot  conceive,  and  I  do  not  think,  the 
Lords,  in  their  reasons,  wish  it  to  be 
imagined  that  this  is  a  question  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature.  But  in  the  prospect  and 
in  the  immediate  view  of  that  calamity,  I 
think  1  can  gather  some  hope  from  the 
words  used  in  the  reasons  of  the  Lords, 
fmd  I  will  repeat  the  whole  of  those  words, 


that  the  House  may  judge  of  them.  The 
noble  Lord  here  read  the  passage,  to  thii 
effect : — 

"  The  Lords,  will,  however,  still  entertain 
the  hope,  that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
maintaining  the  good  understanding  which 
happily  subsists  between  them,  and  zealously 
co-operating  in  the  discharge  of  their  com- 
mon duty  to  the  country,  may,  at  no  distant 
period,  devise  such  measures  of  reform  in  the 
administration  of  local  affairs,  as  may  give  real 
contentment  by  effecting  real  improvement, 
and  promote  prosperity  by  promoting  social 
and  religious  peace  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Ireland/' 

Now  knowing  the  principles  which  wo 
have  maintained,  knowing  the  principles 
to  which  we  have  adhered,  I  think  the 
Lords  would  hardly  have  expressed  such 
a  hope,  unless  they  expected  that  at  no 
distant  period  they  might  agree  to  a  mea- 
sure, in  principle  the  same  as  that  on 
which  the  present  Bill  is  founded.  If  that 
be  the  view  that  is  taken,  I  much  lament 
that  the  House  of  Lords  did  not  take  the 
present  time  for  acting  on  it.  I  exceed- 
ingly lament  that,  disregarding  the  advice 
of  some  of  the  greatest,  and  wisest,  and 
most  experienced  among  them,  they  did 
not  feel  that,  if  the  question  were  to  be 
settled — if  they  looked  to  an  end  to  the 
differences  existing  between  the  two  Houses 
—-they  did  not  take  the  present  moment 
for  terminating  it,  when  the  contentment 
they  would  give  to  Ireland  would  be  pure 
and  unalloyed,  instead  of  postponing  it  to 
distant  times,  when  it  may  be  mixed  with 
other  elements.  I  trust  that  every  possi- 
ble means  will  be  resorted  to — I  can  hardly 
say  in  the  words  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  maintain  the  good  understanding  that 
now  prevails  between  the  two  Houses— 
but  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
than  now  prevails.  I  am  disposed,  then, 
to  rely  on  the  hope  held  out  to  me  in  this 
paragraph.  1  do  say,  in  conformity  with 
what  has  been  in  former  times  the  course 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  conformity  with 
what  I  think  ought  to  be  the  course  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  if,  in  a  great  measure  of 
this  kind,  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  remain  firm  to  their  principles 
—if  that  majority,  so  remaining  firm 
to  their  principles,  are  supported  by 
public  opinion,  I  retain  the  hope,  I 
anxiously  cherish  the  hope,  that  the  time 
may  come — perhaps  within  a  few  months 
— when  the  settlement  of  this  question 
may  be  effected,  and  when  the  prevalence 
of  the  reasons  which  have  given  rise  to 
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ibk  disagreement,  may  yield  to  the  gene- 
ral opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  people.  I  am  sure  if  I  did  not  enter- 
tain that  hope^  I  should  despair  of  the 
British  Constitution.  I  can  conceive  no 
Constitution  more  inconvenient  than  one 
in  which  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
people  whom  they  represent,  being  of  one 
opinion,  another  House  of  Parliament  shall 
determinedly,  perseveringly,  and  unyield- 
ingly maintain  the  contrary  opinion.  The 
Lords  have  stated  it  as  a  matter  of  sincere 
regret  with  them,  that  the  more  important 
amendments  which  they  made  have  not 
been  acceded  to  by  this  House.  Thus 
they  admit,  that  the  more  important  of 
their  amendments  this  House  has  certainly 
not  been  disposed  to  adopt;  and  that,  1 
think,  will  be  a  sufficient  justification  to  us, 
if,  at  all  events,  as  regards  the  more  im- 
portant principle,  we  should  not  be 
disposed  to  give  way.  I  should  probably 
close  my  observations  with  the  hope  which 
I  have  ventured  to  express,  and  with  a 
declaration  of  the  determination  which  I 


(Ireland). 
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the  matter  in  which  I  am  supposed  to 
have  been  the  cause.  The  words  to  which 
I  am  referring  were  used  in  the  great  de- 
bate on  the  Catholic  question^  when  Lord 
Canterbury  sat  in  the  chair  of  this  House. 
Mr.  Canning  said^  on  that  occasion^  • 
'*  However  a  man  may  allow  himself  to  be 
engrossed  by  the  quarto,  he  generally  oon- 
trives  to  peruse  the  diurnal  sheet  of  Re- 
ports. And  must  not  every  man  who 
reads  know  what  passes  ?  Nay,  I  myself 
have  listened,  in  another  place,  hisce 
auribus,  to  what  was  meant  to  be  the  most 
taunting  language,  as  applied  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  It  was  said,  if  you 
give  them  relief,  do  it  largely,  do  it  effec- 
tively, &c."*  And  so  he  went  on,  and 
stated  the  arguments  which  he  had  heard 
in  another  place.  Mr.  Canning  said,  he 
heard  them,  '*  hisce  auribus :"  and  as  re- 
gards the  words  to  which  I  referred,  I  say^ 
I  have  with  my  own  ears  heard  them.  But 
Mr.  Canning  stated,  that  he  had  heard 
them  in  another  place.  Lord  Canterbury 
was  then  in  the  chair,  that  zealous  and 
dignified  roaintainer  of  the  order  of  this 


am  resolved  toadhereto.  by  every  possible,,  ?lg'^>^^^  Tu  vl  .  .^ •  r""'  ""  T 
means,  to  infuse  into  the  Government  o^.^.^^^^'  f°J  ^^  d,d  not  thmk  proper  o 
i..u^A  o«^  ♦k.u«;ciot;^«  f^.fU.»«^».#.«  !  interrupt  the  speaker,  or  to  call  on  him  to 

explain  his  words. 


Ireland  and  the  legislation  for  that  country, 
the  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  if  it 
were  not  that  complaints  have  been  made 
greatly  affecting  my  conduct,  and  which  j 
have  been  so  interwoven  with  the  questio  n  I 
that  I  consider  it  my  duty  not  altogether  | 
to  pass  them  over.  Sir,  it  is  easy  in  this  | 
House,  without  committing  any  breach  of 
its  privileges,  to  refer  to  matters  which 
have  passed  in  conversation,  or  in  another 
place  ;  and  no  person  can  say,  least  of  all 
can  you.  Sir,  say,  that  the  Speaker  is  then 
alluding  to  that  which  took  place  in 
another  House  of  Parliament.  Undoubt- 
edly, to  allude  to  what  passes  in  another 
House  of  Parliament  is  an  irregularity; 
but,  on  special  occasions,  when  Gentlemen 
have  found  themselves  compelled  to 
do  so,  they  have  always  been  able  to 
avoid  the  use  of  words  that  would  be  a 
trespass  on  the  orders  of  this  House. 
I  have  repeatedly  heard  such  allusions.  I 
remember  that  when  Lord  Castlereagh 
made  a  statement  in  this  Hou&e  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  Lord  Lansdowne, 
during  his  administration^  Lord  Lans. 
downe  again  stated  the  whole  matter  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  went  into  his 
defence  in  that  House.  I  remember 
another  instance,  which  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable, because  it  bears  certainly  on 
some  of  the  words  which  I  used;  and  on 


Though  the  circum- 
stance, however,  may  have  been  passed 
over  by  luord  Canterbury,  there  was  one 
person  present  on  whom  that  speech  must 
have  made  an  impression,  because  it  was  a 
speech  which  did  convey  one  of  the  most 
vigorous,  and  one  of  the  most  successful 
replies  I  ever  heard  to  the  mistaken  views 
and  the  unfounded  attacks  of  the  then 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  Well,  then,  it  is  not 
without  example,  that  allusions  of  the  kind 
have  been  made ;  it  is  not  even  beyond  the 
recollection  of  those  who  are  now  living, 
and  sitting  in  this  and  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  Having  passed  by  the  matter 
of  form,  I  will  now  come  to  the  matter  of 
courtesy,  and  it  seems  I  am  said  to  have 
repeated  words  used  by  a  learned  Lord 
without  giving  him  notice  of  my  attack* 
What  I  intended  was,  not  to  make  an 
attack  on  that  learned  Lord;  but  if  I 
omitted  any  matter  of  courtesy,  I  am  sorry 
for  it.  When,  however,  it  is  8»d  that  if 
I  had  given  notice  of  my  intention,  some 
of  the  friends  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  might  have  been  here  to  defend  his 
conduct,  I  cannot  forget  1  stated  those 
words  at  the  beginning  of  u  debate  which 
lasted  two  nights,  and  I  spoke  in  the  pre- 
sence of    the  friends  of  the    noMe  and 
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learned  Lord.     I  spoke  also  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  former  colleagues.    Further, 
ivith  regard  to  the  use  of  those  expressions 
which  were  remarkable  enough  in  them- 
selves, a  learned  Gentleman^  the  Member 
for  Tipperarvy  took  care  to  repeat  them  on 
the  second  nightofthedebate^andtocallthe 
particular  attention  of  the  late  colleagues 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  to  the  sub- 
ject;   and  though    there  had  been  full 
time^  from  the  appearance  of  the  reports 
in  the  mornings  to  arm  any  of  the  col- 
leagues of  that   noble  and  learned  Lord 
with  any  answer  that  might  be  given,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  wisely,  as  I  think,  but 
certainly,  in  fact,  avoided  all  mention  and 
allusion'  to  the  words,  and  the  only  refer- 
ence made  to  them  was  made  by  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Lancashire,  who  al- 
luded to  them,  pithily  enough,  by  saying 
that  they  were  words  which  he   did  not 
mean  to  justify  or  concur  in.    Now  such 
being  the  facts  of  what   passed  on  the 
second  night  of  this  debate,  let  it  not  be 
said,  or  let  it  not  be  believed  at  least  by 
the  Members  of  this  House,  that  if  I  had 
given  notice  of  my  intention  there  would 
have  been   a   triumphant  reply  by  some 
of  the  friends  of   the    noble  and   learned 
Lord.    Well,  then,  as  to  the  matter  itelf, 
I  do  not  wish — I   do  not  think  there  is 
any  occasion  for  me— to  explain  the  state- 
ment that  I  made,  because  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,   from   a    good  many    observations 
made  on  the  subject,  I  do  not  find  that 
the  words  in  themselves  have  been  in  the 
least  altered  or  retracted.     It  appears^to 
me,   that  whatever    force    they    had    as 
originally  delivered,  they  still  retain.     If 
those  words  were  right  words  to  use,  they 
retain  their  oridnal    propriety;   if  they 
were  wrong,  if  they  were  insulting  words 
to  use — which  I  never  said  they  were— 
they  retain  their  original  offence.     What 
I  did  say  was,  that  those  words  were 
evidence  of  the  motives,  the  grounds,  the 
reasons,  on  which  the  amendments  were 
carried.    I  think  I  have  not  been  mistaken 
in  that  view.     And  it  appears  to  me,  I 
may  say,  that  the  clear  and  powerful  mind 
of  the  person  who  used  the  words  prompted 
him  to  give  what  was  not  a  just,  but  what, 
if  it  had  been  just,  would  have  been  a 
sufficient  reason  for  those  amendments,  be- 
cause what  I  thought  was  wanting — what 
I   considered  to  1^   defective  in    all  the 
arguments  I  heard  from  the  other  side  of 
the  House — was  not  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion of  a  measure  for  depriving  the  people 
9f  Ireland  of  Municipal  Goy^rnm^nt,    If 


the  statement  contained  in  those  words 
was    correct,  it  was  just  and  sufficient 
ground  for  the  course  adopted.     But  I 
thought,  besides,  that  in  stating  what  I 
supposed  to  have  been  the  grounds  of  the, 
amendments  of  the  Lords  I  was  somewhat 
justified  by  their  own  practice.     I '  may 
have  been  deceived.     I  know  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  public  journals  of  former 
times  to  give  under  foreign  names,  and 
dated  from   Rome  and  Athens,  reports  of 
the  debates  that  occurred  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament ;  and  the  public   papers  of 
the  present  day  may  have  reversed   that 
practice :  they,  perhaps,  have  given  real 
names,  and  the  speeches  themselves  may 
have  been  entirely  drawn  from  fiction.     I 
suggest  the  possibility  of  this,   because  I 
cannot  conceive  any  such  observation  as 
I  have    mentioned    to    have    been    made 
by    any  Member  accustomed    to    go    to 
any    assembly    where,  as     the    persons 
who    write    these    narratives     tell    us, 
there  is  hardly  a  measure  with  respect  to 
Ireland  which   is  not  rejected,   and  the 
grounds  for  the  rejection  of  which  are  not 
some  words  that  have  been  used  by  an 
hou.  Member  of  this  House.  Not  only  last 
year  was  that  the  case,  but  in  the  present 
year  some  words  fell  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  on  the  first  night  of  the  ses- 
sion.   I  do  not  wish,  certainly,  to  take  on 
myself  the  responsibility  of  expressions  to 
which    the    hon.    and    learned    Member 
affixes  his  own  meaning,  those  expressions 
being  to  the  effect,  that  the  Corporations 
would  be  "  normal  schools  for  peaceful  agi- 
tation."    I  think  I    am    right  in   saying 
**  peaceful"  agitation — those  words,  with 
an  alteration  not  trifling  in  substance — 
those  words,  so  used  in  this  House,  if  we 
are  to  believe  those  false  and  feigning  re- 
porters, were  made  elsewhere,  the  very 
groundwork  of  opposition  to  measures  for 
the  benefit  of  Ireland.     I  will  own,  that  I 
have  been  led  into  error — that  I  had  these 
diurnal  reports — that  I  read  them  with  a 
good  deal  of  belief— that  I  now  consider 
them  unfounded,   and  that  their   object 
was  to  give  occasion  to  censure  the  House 
of  Lords:  they  have  put  into  the  mouths 
of  noble  and  learned  Members  reasons, 
founded  on  words  used  in  this  House,  but 
which  never  have  been  actually  uttered.  I 
must  admit  all  this,  for  I  cannot  conceive 
that  I  have  been   made    the   subject  of 
attack  for  doing  that  which  is  constantly 
practised  in  that  House.     With  respect  to 
the  matter  itself— wi^h>it^sj^^t  to  any  jus* 
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tificfttion  of  the  words,  it  may  be  said, 
perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  those  who 
sought  to  excite  the  people  of  Ireland,  and 
who  placed  thennselves  at  their  head,  to 
demand  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  made  the 
difference  between  the  two  nations,  the 
ground  on  which  the  demand  was  made. 
When  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  sent  in  their  petitions  to  this 
HoQse,  and  said  ^'you  are  unfit  to  Legis- 
late for  us,  you  do  not  share  in  our  feelings, 
you  do  not  belong  to  the  same  religion  as 
ourselves,  and  we  ask  you  to  give  us  our 
independent  Legislature,  "  What  was  your 
answer  ?  "  We  will  not  consent.  That 
repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union  would  lead 
to  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 
We  will  not  repeal  the  Union,  but  we  will 
listen  to  your  just  complaints ;  we  will 
•how  you,  that  for  your  portion  of  the 
empire,  we  feel  as  much  interest  as  for 
any  other  portion  ;  in  proof  of  our  good 
disposition  towards  you,  we  will  give  you 
the  same  measure  of  justice  as  we  gave  to 
England  and  Scotland,  why  then  will  you 
entertain  the  unreasonable  and  restless 
jealousy  which  arises  from  your  thinking 
that  we  will  legislate  for  you  in  any  other 
spirit."  That  is  the  answer  which  you 
have  given  to  the  numerous  petitions  which 
have  been  presented  to  this  House.  Then 
comes  an  instance.  You  framed  a  mea- 
sure of  Municipal  Reform  on  sound  prin- 
ciples, and  you  gave  it  to  Scotland.  You 
framed  another  measure  of  Municipal  Re- 
form, not  quite  the  same,  but  on  similar 
principles,  and  you  gave  it  to  England. 
You  have  before  you  another  measure  of 
Municipal  Reform,  founded  on  the  same 
principles,  but  likewise  differing  in  some 
respects,  and  you  wish  to  give  it  to  Ireland. 
And  then,  when  the  people  come  by  peti- 
tion, not  to  ask  for  repeal  of  the  Union, 
but  for  this  measure,  are  they  to  be  told,* 
"  No,  we  cannot  legislate  for  you  as  we  do 
for  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  You 
are  alien  from  us  in  blood,  alien  in  reli- 
gion, and  hostile  to  us  in  feeling,  therefore 
for  you  a  different  measure  of  Legislation 
must  be  provided  V*  Why,  there  is  so 
obvious  and  so  glaring  an  injustice  in  all 
this,  that  I  consent  with  confidence,  though 
with  reluctance,  to  a  delay  of  the  question. 
I  am  persuaded  the  people  of  England 
will  feel,  that  after  being  absolutely  and 
totally  denied  any  approach  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Union,  it  is  not  just  to  say  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  they  shall  not  be  dealt 
with  as  if  they  formed  a  part  and  parcel 


of  the  empire.  And  on  this  question  there 
cannot  well  be*  thought,  I  know  efforts  are 
making  to  excite  it,  any  degree  of  religious 
difference.  I  well  know  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  question;  and  latterly  on  the 
Church  question,  that  the  feehng  which 
was  endeavoured  to  be  instilled  among  the 
people  of  England  was,  that  the  object  of 
the  promoters  of  these  measures  was  to 
compel  the  people  of  England  to  give  up 
their  own  Church  and  their  own  religion. 
I  have  been  addressed  by  many  a  free- 
holder, whose  vote  I  asked,  by  the  re- 
proach that  I  was  myself  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  that  I  wished  to  pass  a  measure 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  Protestants  from  going  to  their  own 
places  of  worship.  This  feeling  has  pre- 
vailed, I  assure  hon.  Gentlemen,  to  a 
great  extent*  But  this  cannot  so  easily  be 
made  a  ground  of  objection  in  a  question 
of  Municipal  Reform.  I  have  been  told 
to-day  (only  a  few  minutes  ago)  that  the 
people  of  the  north  of  Scotland  are  indig- 
nant at  the  notion,  that  they  will  not  be 
allowed,  by  a  Bill  now  in  Parliament,  to 
have  a  provost  in  their  towns.  The  ques- 
tion is  a  similar  one  as  regards  Ireland-^ 
it  is  whether  a  mayor  and  council  shall  be 
allowed  in  the  towns  there.  This  is  no 
question  involving  an  alteration  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  people,  or  the  subversion  of 
the  Church.  It  is  a  simple  question, 
whether  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of 
Ireland  shall  be  allowed  to  have  a  mayor 
and  council  of  their  own.  The  Lords  say 
they  cannot  consent  to  the  corporations 
being  established  in  twelves  cities  and 
towns;  perhaps  they  are  right,  and  we 
may  hereafter  extend  them  to  a  greater 
number.  I  think,  certainly,  that  they 
should  not  be  confined  to  twelve  cities 
and  towns ;  but  I  made  a  proposal  to  that 
effect  to  the  House,  because  I  thought  it 
our  duty,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  to 
come  to  some  understanding  on  this  gieat 
question,  and  even  to  yield  some  of  our 
opinions,  that  it  never  might  be  said  it  was 
on  our  side  that  the  want  of  forbearance 
was  exhibited*  We  have  obtained  the  ob* 
ject  we  had  in  view  bo  far*  That  which  we 
thought  necessary  to  give  effect  to  our  own 
principle,  we  have  insisted  on  with  as  much 
moderation  as  possible — we  have  confined 
the  statement  of  it  to  as  narrow  a  compass 
as  we  could,  consistently  with  the  princi- 
ple which  this  House  was  bound  to  main- 
tain. I  regret  that  the  attempt  to  conci* 
Hate;  has  not  proved  successful;  but  I 
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never  can  regret  that  the  attempt  has  been 
made.  For  peace  and  harmony,  for  a  cor- 
dial agreement  between  the  two  Houses, 
I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  much— *to  alter 
many  opinions,  to  confine  views  which 
might  be  further  enlarged;  but  having 
done  this,  and  the  House  having  done  me 
the  honour  to  agree  with  that  which  I  pro- 
posed to  them,  I  should  be  betraying  their 
confidence — I  should  be  exhibiting  a  pusill- 
animity, which  I  l^ope  the  House  of  Com- 
mons never  will  exhibit — if  I  asked  them  to 
take  into  their  consideration  any  further 
concessions,  with  a  view  to  their  swerving 
from  the  great  principles  in  which  is  in- 
volved the  future  peace  of  Ireland,  which 
are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
character  of  this  House,  and  on  which  I 
believe  the  proud  situation  of  this  country 
depends.  I  therefore  move,  Sir,  that 
these  amendments  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation this  day  three  months. 
The  Speaker  having  put  the  motion, 
Mr.  Hume  thought  the  noble  Lord  had 
stated  very  fairly  his  views  on  the  present 
occasion,  but  he  must  say,  that  they  were 
much  more  moderate  than  those  which  he 
entertained.  He  considered  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
with  all  due  deference  to  the  discretion 
they  had  exercised,  did  little  honour  to 
their  judgment,  as  regarded  the  considera- 
tion they  ought  to  give  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  They  had  in  this  instance  the 
united  voice  of  Ireland,  demanding  jus- 
tice from  this  House.  The  question  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House  ofjLords 
was,  simply,  whether  there  should  be  in- 
efficient or  good  Government  in  Ireland. 
If  the  Lords  continued  to  oppose  them- 
selves as  they  had  done  to  good  Govern- 
ment, the  day  would  come  when  the  people 
would  consider  the  propriety  of  sweeping 
them  away.  Could  it  be  supposed  that 
the  House  of  Lords  was  an  institution  con- 
stituted for  the  Lords  themselves.  No, 
they  had  a  higher  object  to  accomplish. 
They  were  appointed  as  one  branch  of  the 
Government.  So  were  the  royal  boroughs 
appointed  for  municipal  government,  yet 
they  had  swept  away  the  royal  boroughs, 
because  they  were  supported  by  men  who 
consulted  only  their  own  interests.  Was 
there  any  difference  between  the  rotten 
boroughs  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
the  House  of  Lords?  They  were  asked, 
would  they  not  allow  the  Lords  to  do  as 
they  liked  ?  He  would  say  no.  He  repeated 
k  might  become  a  question,  whether  this 


second  branch  of  the  Legislature  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  good 
government.  He  must  say,  that  the  man- 
ner  in  which  the  House  of  Lords  had  met 
the  moderate  proceedings  of  this  House, 
exhibited  a  very  ungracious  return.  The 
noble  Lord  had  noticed  the  rap  on  the 
knuckles  he  had  received  for  proposing 
that  only  twelve  boroughs  should  have 
mayors  and  town-councils ;  that  was  an  act 
of  injustice,  and  he  now  saw  the  way  in 
which  his  concessions  were  appreciated. 
He  considered  that  it  was  the  duty  of  his 
Majesty  to  carry  on  the  Government  of 
the  country  peaceably.  He  would  not 
properly  fill  the  high  situation  which  he 
occupied,  if  he  left  anything  undone  to 
promote  that  harmony  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature  which  was  ne- 
cessary. He  considered  it  his  duty,  at  a 
time  like  this,  boldly  to  state,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  from  the  House  of  Lords  nothing 
was  to  be  expected  till  an  organic  change 
had  taken  place.  He  knew  that  the  noble 
Lord  near  him  would  resist  such  a  propo- 
sition as  long  as  possible,  but  it  would  be 
discovered,  that  what  the  House  of  Lords 
wanted,  was  responsibility,  and  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  could  not  be  accom- 
plished till  an  organic  change  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Come  it  would, 
and  when  it  did  come,  it  might  sweep 
away  institutions  which  they  were  now 
anxious  to  preserve.  The  people  would 
not  forget  the  '*  shilly-shally "  policy 
which  had  been  acted  on  for  the  last  ten 
years;  they  had  lost  two  years  of  reform. 
Was  this  the  return  which  was  to  be  had 
for  the  great  sacrifices  they  had  made  ?  Of 
what  use  was  the  Reform  Act  to  the 
country,  if  the  House  of  Lords  were  to  re- 
ject and  treat  with  contempt  every  mea- 
sure which  was  sent  up  to  them  for  the 
purpose  of  reahzing  those  fruits  which 
the  Reform  Act  gave  the  promise  of. 
Who  was  to  direct  the  proceedings  of  the 
Government — the  minority  or  the  majo- 
rity? Were  the  people  to  yield  to  the 
Lords,  or  the  Lords  to  the  people  ?  The 
House  of  Lords,  with  all  its  pageantry, 
was  established  for  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  if  they  worked  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  people,  it  would  be  for  the 
people  to  consider  the  mode  of  sweeping 
away  the  Lords.  But  they  were  told  that 
matters  were  to  go  on  in  this  way  for 
another  year.  The  doors  of  this  House^ 
then,  were  to  be  closed  without  their 
having  granted  a  single  request  of  tb^ 
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people  of  Ireland.  With  what  confidence 
could  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  go  back  to  their  constituents  and 
tell  them,  that  this  House  was  willing  to 
grant  them  what  they  asked,  but  the  other 
House  refused  to  listen  to  their  just  de- 
mands. He  hoped  that  the  example  set 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  the  noble 
Duke,  on  a  former  occasion,  would  not  be 
forgotten.  They  would  bear  in  mind  that 
short  speech  of  the  noble  Duke,  in  which 
be  said,  that  rather  than  have  one  day  of 
civil  war  in  Ireland,  he  granted  Catholic 
Emancipation.  With  that  example  before 
them,  he  would  ask,  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  course  taken  by  the  House 
of  Lords  ?  Last  year  a  Bill  for  the  benefit 
of  Ireland  was  rejected,  because  it  con- 
tained the  appropriation  clause.  Was 
there  one  single  measure  of  Reform  which 
the  people  of  Ireland  had  a  right  to  expect, 
and  which  this  House  was  disposed  to  give 
them,  that  the  House  of  Lords  would 
consent  to  pass?  Till  means  were  found 
to  compel  them  to  act  in  conformity  with 
this  House,  there  should  not  be  peace, 
there  ought  not  to  be  peace,  either  in  this 
country  or  in  Ireland.  He  trusted  the 
people  of  this  country  would  rouse  them- 
selves, and  demand  for  their  fellow-citizens 
in  Ireland  that  justice  which  we  were 
pledged  to  afford  them.  The  noble  Lord 
said  there  was  hope;  but  what  a  mockery 
was  it  to  people  who  were  suffering  as  they 
were,  that  there  was  a  distant  hope  that 
the  time  might  come  when  justice  would 
be  awarded  them  ?  The  time  might  come 
when  that  measure  which  it  was  proposed 
to  dole  out  to  them  might  not  be  deemed 
satisfactory,  and  when  the  people  might 
demand  twice  and  thrice  as  much  as  they 
now  asked  for.  The  time  might  come — 
and  he  hoped  it  would  come — when  there 
would  be  extorted  from  their  hands  full 
justice,  without  thanks  to  that  body  which 
threatened  the  peace  of  the  country.  The 
Lords  objected  to  the  Bill ;  that  it  would  give 
power  to  the  majority ;  why,  that  was  the 
very  object  which  the  measure  was  intended 
to  accomplish  :  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
at  present  governed  by  a  tyrannical  mino- 
rity. There  did  exist  a  tyrannical  minority 
in  the  royal  boroughs  in  Scotland  and 
England,  and  they  were  properly  swept 
away.  That  which  was  desired,  was  to 
give  a  popular  control  in  the  Municipal 
Corporations.  That,  however,  was  denied 
and  he  trusted  this  House  would  decide 
that  the  amendments  of  the  Lords  were 


no  longer  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
this  House.  He  differed  with  the  noble 
Lord  as  to  his  grounds  of  hope.  He 
believed  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  till  the  Peers 
were  made  responsible  to  the  people. 
There  existed  no  responsibility  of  the 
Lords  to  the  people  at  this  moment.  The 
only  ground  of  confidence,  therefore,  that 
he  felt  was,  his  belief  that  measures  would 
be  taken  to  force  the  Lords  to  concur  with 
this  House  in  its  views  of  the  necessity  of 
giving  Reform  to  Ireland. 

Sir  Robert  Feel:  I  did  not  rise  imme- 
diately after  the  noble  Lord  opposite  con- 
cluded his  speech,  because  I  perceived, 
from  the  manner  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex,  that  he  was  desirous  of  address- 
ing the  House,  and  I  wished  to  ascertaia 
to  what  extent  the  noble  Lord  had  been  a 
fair  representative  and  expounder  of  his 
opinion.  I  must  say,  I  dia  not  expect  on 
this  day,  that  we  should  have  been  called 
on  to  take  into  consideration  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Lords;  still  less  did 
I  expect  that  we  should  be  called  on  with- 
out notice,  and  on  the  instant,  to  vote  for 
the  rejection  of  those  amendments.  I 
should  have  thought  it  would  have  been 
more  consistent  with  usage,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  that  a  motion 
should  have  been  made  for  printing  the 
amendments ;  and  that  on  a  subsequent 
day,  a  sufiBcient  interval  being  permitted 
to  weigh  the  nature  of  them,  we  should  be 
called  on  to  pronounce  our  opinion.  Never- 
theless, although  I  feel  it  necessary  to 
express  my  dissent  from  the  proposition 
of  the  noble  Lord,— although  I  disapprove 
of  postponing  for  three  months  the  consi- 
deration of  this  question, — yet,  as  it  has 
been  understood  that  no  division  would 
take  place, — I  will  not  call  upon  the  House 
to  divide,  lest  an  erroneous  conclusion 
should  be  drawn  from  the  numbers  which 
would  appear  on  either  side.  My  convic- 
tion, however,  of  the  propriety  of  delay 
in  this  matter,  is  confirmed  by  what  has 
fallen  from  the  noble  Lord.  In  the  first 
place,  the  noble  Lord  himself  attaches 
great  importance  to  some  of  the  declara- 
tions contained  in  the  reasons  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  he  has  said,  there  were  some 
expressions  of  the  House  of  Lords  which 
made  him  hope  for  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  this  question  at  a  future  period. 
If  that  be  the  noble  Lord's  view — it  would 
be  only  decorous  to  afford  us  every  oppor- 
tunity  for  considering  the  reasons  of  ihQ 
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House  of  Lords,  and  we  ought  not  at  once, 
hastily,  and  perhaps  after  not  a  very  iDtel- 
ligible  reading  of  those  reasons,  to  be  called 
upon  for  an  immediate,  a  final  determin- 
ation. Another  reason  for  delay — one  that 
in  my  opinion  makes  it  most  desirous,  is, 
that  I  think  the  noble  Lord  has  placed  a 
most  erroneous  interpretation  upon  a 
passage  in  the  reasons  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  which  the  noble  Lord  had  re- 
ferred. The  noble  Lord  stated,  that  one 
of  their  Lordships'  objections  was,  that  it 
was  proposed  by  the  Bill,  that  Corpora- 
tions should  be  confined  to  twelve  towns 
in  Ireland;  and  he  excited  considerable 
laughter  among  his  supporters,  by  observ- 
ing, that  the  House  of  Lords  were  anxious 
to  establish  more  Corporations  than  the 
House  of  Commons  had  considered  ne- 
cessary. I  think  the  noble  Lord's  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage  referred  to  is 
erroneous  ;  and  if  it  be  erroneous,  that  is 
an  additional  reason  for  taking  the  precau- 
tion of  printing  the  reasons,  before  re- 
fusing to  take  them  into  consideration.  It 
appears,  by  the  paper  read  by  the  clerk, 
that  "  the  Lords  are  unable  to  acquiesce 
in  the  proposition  now  made  by  the  House 
of  Commons — that  the  Corporations  of 
Ireland,  as  reconstructed  by  the  Bill, 
should  be  confined  to  twelve  cities  and 
towns.''  That  is,  that  the  Lords  resist  the 
proposition  of  the  Commons,  which  was, 
that  Corporations  should  be  confined  to 
twelve  places.  But  was  the  noble  Lord  jus- 
tified in  stating  that  the  real  and  bond  fide 
objection  of  the  Lords  is, — that  Corpora- 
tions  are  to  be  confined  to  twelve  towns 
only,  and,  therefore,  they  wished  to  have 
them  extended  ?  The  noble  Lord's  descrip- 
tion of  their  Lordships'  reasons  is  most 
imperfect;  and  if  he  bad  condescended 
to  give  them  a  second  perusal,  he  would 
have  found  that  their  Lordships  do  not 
object  to  the  Bill,  because  Corporations 
are  confined  to  twelve  places  only,  but 
«  because  it  is  in  those  cities  and  towns  of 
larger  population  that  the  most  extensive 
evils  would,  in  their  opinion,  result  from 
such  reconstruction."  That  is  the  real 
reason  assigned,  in  distinct  terms,  by  their 
Lordships  ;  their  reason  is  not, — that  Cor- 
porations are  confined  to  only  twelve  cities 
and  towns.  The  House  of  Lords,  in  the 
course  they  have  taken,  have  acted  in  con- 
formity with  the  opinion  of  no  inconsider- 
able minority  of  this  House — a  minority 
not  unimportant  in  respect  of  numbers,  sta- 
tion, and  respectability ;  and  I  am  bound 
to  add  (not,  of  course,  with  reference  to 


myself)  powerful,  also,  in  respect  of  ability. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  Session  this  ques- 
tion was  discussed^-whether  we  should 
bind  ourselves,  by  a  preliminary  resolution, 
to  extend  to  Ireland  the  principleson  which 
we  had  given  Corporate  Reform  to  England 
and  Scotland?  On  that  occasion  the  House 
of  Lords  made,  without  adi  vision,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Address,  by  which  they  declined 
to  give  that  pledge.  In  this  House  I  moved 
an  amendment  similar  to  that  adopted 
in  the  other  House ;  which  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  forty-one  only.  1  believe 
that  the  course  I  then  proposed — speaking 
with  all  respect  of  the  decisions  of  this 
House — I  believe  that  the  course  I  then 
proposed, — a  course  in  which  I  consented 
to  one  great  principle  of  the  Bill — namely, 
the  dissolution  of  existing  Corporations, 
the  extinction  of  the  monopoly  of  power 
heretofore  confined  to  one  party,  making 
a  sacrifice  of  the  present  power  held  by  one 
party  in  the  State — ;I  think  that  the  course 
I  then  pursued  in  proposing  to  make  that 
sacrifice,  to  dissolve  those  Corporations, — 
but  at  the  same  time  declining  to  establish 
other  Corporations,  under  the  apprehension 
that  the  evils  would  not  be  removed,  but 
only  transferred, — was  the  correct  one.  I 
concur,  therefore,  in  the  course  which  the 
House  of  Lords  have  taken.  It  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  course  which  I  have  taken, 
and  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if,  in 
the  face  of  a  majority,  I  shrunk  from  this 
avowal.  I  concur,  too,  in  the  substance 
of  the  concessions  made  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  There  have  been  concessions,  it 
should  be  remarked,  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  upon  matters,  I  admit,  of  a  sub- 
ordinate  nature.  I  do  not  pretend  to  attach 
any  undue  importance  to  them  as  bearing 
upon  the  main  point  in  this  Bill,  respecting 
which  great  difference  exists ;  but,  let  it 
be  recollected,  great  importance  was  at- 
tached to  them  during  the  debates  upon 
this  subject.  Upon  those  points  the  Lords 
have  receded  from  their  opinions.  Let  us 
see  whether  this  concession  does  not  show 
the  spirit  that  actuates  them ;  let  us  see 
whether  it  does  not  show,  upon  their 
part,  a  dignified  resolution  to  reject  all 
menaces,  to  despise  all  imputations  of  sor- 
did and  sinister  motives,  and,  after  collect- 
ing what  they  believed  to  be  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
meet  them  in  a  corresponding  spirit, 
and  make  an  advance  towards  a  con- 
ciliatory settlement.  The  noble  Lord 
contends  that  the  House  of  Lords  have 
rejected  the  vital  and  popular  principle  of 
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the  measure.  I  must  saf  that  a  greater 
exaggeration  of  the  extent  Of  the  difference 
between  the  two  Houses  I  never  heard. 
What  is  the  extent  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  ?  The  House  of 
Commons  proposes,  that  there  shall  be 
Corporations  in  twelve  cities  and  towns  in 
Ireland,  and  that  twenty-two  other  towns 
shall,  whether  they  wish  it  or  not,  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
9  Geo.  4th.  The  Lords,  on  the  other 
hand,  leave  to  every  town  in  Ireland  the 
option  of  calling  the  Act  of  9  Geo.  4th. 
into  operation.  It  was  objected,  in  debate 
here,  that  supposing  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town  were  to  place  themselves  under  the 
provisions  of  that  Act,  still  the  property  of 
the  preceding  Corporation  would  be  vested 
in  the  Commissioners  to  be  appointed. 
This  was  one  of  the  objections  most 
strongly  urged  against  the  Lords'  amend- 
ments in  the  first  instance.  The  Lords, 
however,  have  now  decided  that  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  Act  9  Geo.  4ih.  may 
be  adopted,  the  corporate  property  shall 
be  vested  in  Commissioners  chosen  by  the 
popular  voice.  The  noble  Lord  admitted 
that  this  was  an  important  concession. 
That  admission  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  noble  Lord's  declaration,  that  the 
House  of  Lords  have  divested  the  Bill  of 
its  vital  and  popular  principle.  We  may 
differ  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of 
Corporations  in  Ireland;  but  1  cannot 
understand  how  a  measure  can  be  said  to 
be  deprived  of  its  popular  principle  which 
allows  five-pound  householders  in  towns^ 
in  that  country,  to  elect  Commissioners  for 
the  purpose  of  local  government,  which 
Commissioners  are  to  have  exclusive  con- 
trol over  the  corporate  property  of  the 
place.  Great  objections  were  made  to  the 
continuance  of  certain  Corporation  officers, 
who  were,  1  think,  called  butter-tasters 
and  weigh-masters.  We  heard  a  great 
deal  of  them.  Now,  have  the  Lords  shown 
any  desire  to  prolong  corrupt  interests  (as 
they  have  been  termed)— -by  perpetuating 
these  appointments?  As  far  as  I  can 
collect  from  the  Lords*  amendments,  they 
have  obviated  ail  objection  on  this  head. 
In  the  administration  of  justice,  too,  ob- 
jections were  urged  with  respect  to  certain 
officers ;  and  the  Lords  have  completely 
abrogated  the  compulsory  clauses  which 
related  to  those  officers.  These,  then,  are 
alt  important  points,  which  the  Lords  have 
conceded.  Though  I  dissent  from  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  Lord  for  the 
amendments  being  summarily  rejected^  1 1 


am  bound  to  say,  that  in  the  presant 
temper  of  the  House,  I  do  not  see  any 
advantage  to  be  obtained  from  a  postpone* 
ment  of  the  discussion.  I  am-'bound  to 
say  bo;  I  do  not  think  that  any  nearer 
approach  could  be  made  towards  a  settle- 
ment by  protracted  conferences.  I  doubt 
whether,  if  ever  the  elements  of  a  reason- 
able and  satisfactory  settlement  are  to  be 
collected,  there  could  be  any  advantage  in 
looking  for  them  now,  on  account  of  the 
influence  of  strong  feelings  which  exist 
upon  all  sides,  and  the  excitement  of 
passions  produced  in  the  discussion  of 
these  questions.  The  noble  Lord  has  re- 
ferred to  the  part  taken  upon  this  subject 
by  a  noble  and  learned  Friend  of  mine.  A 
great  part — much  too  great  a  part  of  his 
speech — was  occupied  by  a  reference  to 
what  has  taken  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  noble  Lord  complains  of  the 
animadversions  of  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  upon  a  speech  delivered  here  by 
the  noble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord  ought  to 
recollect,  that  if  any  offence  has  been 
committed,  he  was  the  first  offender.  I 
put  it  to  the  noble  Lord,  whether,  if  a 
Peer  of  Parliament,  admitted  by  courtesy 
to  listen  to  our  debates,  had  gone  into  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  there  declared  that 
he  had  heard  with  his  own  ears  certaia 
expressions  used  here — -and  had  made  a 
charge  against  the  person  who  had  so 
used  them — whether  or  not  the  Member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  charged  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  would  not  be  justified 
instead  of  involving  himself  in  a  question 
of  Order,  or  appealing  to  privileges  in 
defending  himself,  or  in  administering  rea« 
sonable  chastisement  for  the  offence. 
That  is  the  course  which  would  be  pur- 
sued, I  am  sure,  by  the  noble  Lord  him- 
self. The  noble  Lord  has  expressed  his 
surprise  that  on  the  second  night  of  the 
debate  there  was  no  reference  to  the  speech 
delivered  by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend. 
He  seems  to  think  that  a  former  colleague 
of  my  noble  Friend  ought,  on  the  second 
night  of  the  debate^  to  have  offered  some 
explanation  on  the  subject.  Surely  the 
noble  Lord  is  not  under  the  impression 
that  I  shrunk  from  defending  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  from  imputations  cast 
upon  him  }  The  noble  Lord  refers,  I  sup- 
pose, to  the  explanations  called  for,  from 
me,  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Tipperary.  Upon  that  occasion  I  was 
asked  this  question — *'  Do  you  subscribe 
to  these  words?  Do  you  adopt  them?** 
My  answer  wa».^'<  I  am  here  to  explain 
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coy  own  sentiments  and  my  own  opinions/' 
1  have  frequent  opportunities  of  stating 
what  are  my  own  views  and  principles,  and 
no  one  has  a  right  to  repeat  to  roe  words 
used  by  another  person,  and  ask  me, 
whether  I  subscribe  to  them.  I  did  apply 
to  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  the  interpretation  put  upon 
the  words  alleged  to  have  been  used  by  him 
was  correct ;  and  the  answer  J  received 
was,  that  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
wished  to  reserve  to  himself  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  an  explanation  on  the  sub- 
ject. My  noble  Friend  has  explained  the 
words  referred  to.  He  has  put  his  own 
construction  upon  them.  He  has  declared 
the  intention  with  which  they  were  used ; 
and  that  having  been  done  by  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend,  I  am  under  no  obliga- 
tion,— but  the  reverse — of  entering  into 
any  explanation  upon  his  part ;  and  on 
my  own,  I  refer  to  my  own  declarations 
with  respect  to  Ireland,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  I  think  she  ought  to  be 
governed ;  and  if  at  any  future  period  you 
bring  to  me  the  words  of  another,  my 
answer  must  be,  '^  I  speak  my  own  senti- 
ments. I  explain  only  my  own  language." 
If,  with  respect  to  this  Bill,  I  have  not  ex- 
plained what  my  sentiments  are — if  I 
have  not  made  my  opinions  and  principles 
manifest  to  you — I  despair  by  any  subse- 
quent explanation  of  giving  to  you  an  ex- 
position of  my  feelings.  There  is  only 
one  other  point  in  the  noble  Lord's  speech 
to  which  I  feel  it  necessary  to  refer.  The 
noble  Lord  has  thought  proper  to  declare 
that  under  a  certain  alternative  he  should 
despair  of  the  maintenance  of  the  British 
Constitution.  It  was  with  deep  regret 
that  I  heard  such  a  sentiment  uttered  by  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown.  At  any  rate,  I 
disclaim  any  participation  in  the  noble 
Lord's  despair.  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt 
that  the  British  Constitution  will  be  up- 
held. I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
desire  entertained  by  the  people  of  England 
to  part  with  the  advantages  of  a  mixed 
government  under  which  they  have  so 
longed  lived  !  You  say — you  must  not 
refuse  to  do  justice  to  Ireland.  No  doubt 
you  must  not.  But  then  you  have  no 
right  to  prescribe  and  enforce  upon  us, 
that  which,  in  your  opinion,  constitutes 
justice.  Hon.  Gentlemen  may  say,  that 
noble  Lords  shall  not  wantonly  exercise 
this  power;  hon.  Gentlemen  may  declare, 
that  they  shall  not  exercise  the  privileges 
which  they  have  been  vested  with  by  the 
Constitution  for  their  individual  benefH. 


No  doubt  they  are  not  to  do  so.  They 
are  responsible  for  the  power  they  exercise. 
They  are  not  responsible  to  constituents  as 
we  are  ;  but  they  are  responsible  to  God 
{Laughter].  I  say,  Sir,  solemnly — that 
the  Lords  are  responsible  to  God,  to  their 
own  consciences,  and  to  their  own  intelli- 
gent fellow-countrymen.  No  doubt,  they 
feel  and  act  upon  that  responsibility. 
What  does  the  noble  Lord  say?  "  That, 
judging  of  the  course  which  the  House  of 
Lords  has  hitherto  pursued,  he  does  not 
despair  of  an  amicable  arrangement  of  this 
question."  Can  you  hold,  that  the  House 
of  Lords  have  pertinaciously  adhered  to 
their  own  opinions,  without  reference  to 
the  public  good  ?  I  believe  that  the 
House  of  Lords  will  continue,  as  they  have 
done,  to  give  satisfaction  in  the  exercise  of 
a  public  duty — a  duty  that  they  owe  to 
the  people.  1  believe  that  on  account  of 
the  great  functions  with  which  they  are 
intrusted,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  power  they  possess  should  be  main- 
tained. I  believe  that  they  exercise  those 
powers,  not  with  a  view  to  the  mere  ex- 
ercise of  power,  still  less  on  account  of 
personal  privileges,  but  upon  enlarged  and 
enlightened  views  of  what  is  necessary  for 
the  public  good.  If  they  think  it  not  ne- 
cessary to  yield  to  the  first  impulse  of 
popular  passion.  I  believe  they  are  not 
only  satisfied  in  their  own  consciences  that 
they  are  doing  what  is  right,  but  I  believe 
they  will  be  supported  by  such  a  mass  of 
public  opinion  in  this  country — by  such  a 
preponderating  mass  of  the  intelligence 
and  public  opinion  of  this  country — as 
will  long  secure  the  British  Constitution 
from  the  dangers  which  some  appear  to 
apprehend.  There  may  be  gusts  of  popu- 
lar passion  directed  against  the  House  of 
Lords;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  our  mixed 
form  of  Government  is  rooted  in  the  hearts 
and  aflfectioris  of  tbe  people,  and  when 
they  reflect  what  mighty  changes  in  legis- 
lation have  taken  place  in  the  last  eight 
years,  they  will  not  believe  that  the  House 
of  Lords  have  set  themselves  up  as  perpe- 
tual barriers  against  the  reform  of  all 
abuses — as  is  most  unwarrantably  alleged. 
I  believe,  that  the  more  the  Lords  are 
threatened,  because  they  will  not  yield  or 
adopt  particular  opinions,  the  more  that 
hold  will  be  confirmed  which  they  justly 
have — upon  the  respect  and  the  aflPections 
o  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  I 
entreat  of  hon.  Members  to  consider  whe- 
ther a  much  better  reply  than  any  I  could 
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presume  to  offer  to  their  consideration^  has 
not  been  supplied  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  has  just  sat  down,  whether  it 
has  not  actually  been  furnished  by  himself, 
and  whether  he  has  not  afforded  in  his 
speech   a   refutation    to   his  own    charge 
against  my  noble  Friend.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  began  by  regretting  that  there 
was  no  notice  of  this  proceeding,  that  there 
was  not  a  calm  and  deliberate  consideration 
of  a  difference  between  one  branch  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  other,  that  we  should 
have  proceeded  with  this  at  once,  and  with- 
out notice ;  and  he  declares  there  ought  to 
have  been  a  postponement.     Now,  Sir,  I 
ask,  has  this  House  been  taken  by  surprise  ? 
Has  there  been  nothing  known  of  this  Bill 
in  the  House  till  now  f    On  the  contrary, 
at  this  period  of  the  session,  this  advanced 
period,  is  it  not  clear  from  the  attendance 
here,  from  the  conversation  out  of  doors, 
that  the  course  now  adopted  was  known  to 
be  the  course  likely  to  be  pursued  upon 
the  present  occasion,  and  is  felt  to  be  the 
course  most  consistent  with  sound  policy 
and  public  justice  1    And  I  must  add,  that 
it  appears  to  me,  even  according  to  the 
arguments  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  this  course,  and  it  could  Uike 
no  other.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
said  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  that  he 
was   not  prepared  to  declare  that  any  be- 
nefit could  arise  from  a  postponement  of 
the  discussion;    on  the  contrary,   that  a 
postponement  of  the  discussion  would  be 
likely  to  raise  feelings  which  might  here- 
after increase  the  difficulties,  and  multiply 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  adjustment 
of  this  question.     Undoubtedly,  in  stating 
this,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  quite 
correct ;  for  if  that  which  we  are  now  de- 
bating were  to  be  put  down  for  discussion 
this  day  se'nnight,  instead  of  leading  to  a 
more  permanent  settlement,  it  would  be 
more  likely  to  give  excitement  to  feelings 
rendering  that  settlement  more  difficult. 
Does,  then,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  com- 
plain that  we  have  not  delayed  the  notice 
of  this  subject  for  a  week,  when  that  delay 
would  not  aid  the  views  of  any  party  in 
this  House  ?     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
knows  it :    he  feels  that  this  is  the  best 
course  that  we  could  have  pursued,  and  it 
is  one  by  which  we  are  ready  to  abide.     I 
mean  no  disrespect  to  the  House  of  Lords ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  look  to   their  amend- 
ments,  and  I  find  that  they  justify  the 
whole  course  we  have  taken.     We  have 
had  notice  sufficiently  notorious  of  what 
was  done  by  the  Lords,    We  know  by  the 


journals  of  the  Lords  what  has  occurred  ; 
we  know  that,  upon  a  vital  question,  they 
differed  from  us :  on  that  point  we  know 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  agree  with  us. 
We  know  the  course  they  have  adopted^ 
and  we  knew  in  advance  the  course  they 
would  adopt.  At  the  commencement  oi 
the  present  session  there  was  a  discussion 
upon  the  very  point  on  which  we  differ — 
the  amendment  to  the  Address.  The  Lords 
discussed,  and  considered,  the  reasons  offered 
in  support  of  our  views,  and  the  Bill  has 
now  been  returned  to  us  from  the  Lords  on 
that  very  point.  Have  the  Lords  ever  held 
out  to  us  the  expectation  of  their  taking 
another  course?  Could  we  look  to  the 
arrangements  of  those  differences,  with  the 
views  they  maintained  ?  No ;  and  in  the 
sentence  to  which  the  noble  Lord  has 
alluded,  and  to  which  I  attach  great  im- 
portance— in  that  sentence,  in  which  the 
Lords  speak  of  some  period  (I  hope  not  a 
very  distant  one),  in  which  those  differences 
may  be  settled — they  fairly  tell  us  that  they 
cannot  yield  upon  that  point  to  which  we 
attach  so  mudi  value.  When  we  know 
that  they  have  long  been  decided  upon  that 
point — a  point  upon  which  a  majority  of 
this  House  stands  pledged — it  would  be 
childish,  worse  than  childish,  it  would  be 
mischievous,  if  we  did  not  take  a  course 
to  vindicate  our  principles,  and  justifiable 
in  reference  to  our  own  dignity.  We  have 
in  doing  so  taken  a  course  the  least  likely 
to  embitter  the  differences  between  us 
and  the  other  House.  I  have  stated  the 
progress  of  this  question,  and  I  have  stated 
the  reason  for  now  settling  it  in  this 
House,  and  the  only  reason  I  can  ima- 
gine, which  would  justify  the  postponement 
would  be  to  do  that  which  we  certainly  are 
not  disposed  to  do,  to  recede  from  the  prin. 
dple  of  the  Bill.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  referred  to  the  majority  of  forty- 
one  in  support  of  the  Address.  But  does 
it  rest  there  ?  That  majority  of  forty-one 
was  subsequently  converted  into  a  majority 
of  eighty-six,  and  this,  too,  after  repeated 
discussions  on  the  Bill.  Here,  in  mainte- 
nance of  the  argument,  I  trust  I  may  be 
allowed  to  offer  some  reasons,  which  may 
support  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  Ireland ; 
and  that  they  may  with  confidence  look 
forward  to  the  future  adjustment  of  the 
question  to  which  I  refer,  let  them  look  to 
the  elements  of  which  that  majority  was 
composed.  How  often  has  it  happened 
that  those  who  have  asserted  that  the  Irish 
are  aliens  in  blood,  and  who  by  so  asserting 
were  injuring  the  British  connexion,  how 
often  has  it  happened  that  by  them  the 
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najorities  in  tbis  House  have  been  ana* 
Ijzed  and  displayed?  How  often  have 
tiiey  attempted  to  raise  invidious  distinc- 
tions? How  often  have  they  declared  that 
the  Irish  Members  at  one  time>  and  the 
Scotch  Members  at  another^  outweighed 
the  Enelish  Members^  as  if  they  were  not 
all  equdly  Members  of  Parliament  ?  How 
often  has  this  been  done  by  them  to  raise 
distinctions  when  it  suited  the  advocacy 
of  their  own  opinions  ?  The  persons  who 
have  done  this  wish  it  now  to  be  believed^ 
that  such  national  distinctions  are  no  longer 
to  be  noticed.  The  answer  to  them  is, 
that  it  is  not  only  for  such  persons^  but  it 
is  especially  for  the  people  of  Ireland,  for 
those  who  have  been  led  to  think  that  jus- 
tice could  not  be  procured  in  an  English 
Parliament,  that  I  have  to  tell  them  that 
the  free  votes  of  British  Members  declared 
that  an  end  should  be  put  to  these  abuses ; 
and  that  the  majority  is  increased  to  that 
number  from  forty-one  in  consequence  of 
the  invidious  distinctions  they  sought  to 
perpetuate.  I  proceed  now^  Sir,  to  another 
branch  of  the  argument.  The  ri^ht  hon. 
Crentleman  has  stated,  that  we  have  no 
r^ht  to  ask  him  respecting  the  sentiments 
of  his  colleagues — that  we  have  no  right 
to  suppose  that  the  opinions  that  have 
fallen  from  another  are  his — that  he  is  only 
responsible  for  his  own  opinions.  Let  me 
then  entreat  the  House  not  to  take  the 
version  of  my  noble  Friend's  opinions  from 
the  commentary  which  the  right  hon.  Gen. 
tleman  has  passed  upon  them.  Attend  to 
my  noble  Friend's  speech  and  not  to  the 
commentary.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
char^,  not  an  individual  merely,  but  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  vnth  a  breach  of 
his  duty,  for  declaring,  that  danger  menaced 
the  British  Constitution.  That  was  not 
my  noble  Friend's  observation,  nor  his 
argument.  What  did  he  state?  That, 
upon  a  review  of  the  facts,  he  saw  no  such 
danger  to  exist.  Why  did  he  state  that  ? 
Because  he  is  confident,  and  the  confidence 
he  expressed  is  my  own  confidence,  my  own 
hopes,  that  the  Irish  will  yet  receive  jus- 
tice. I  cannot.  Sir,  look  to  the  past,  with- 
out being  confident  of  the  future.  It  is 
not  the  first  time  that  good  measures  have 
been  intercepted  in  their  advance  to  the 
Crown  by  the  unworthy  delays,  or  unne- 
cessary jeiloudy,  of  a  party.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman,  pow- 
erfully as  it  has  Deen  used  upon  this  occa- 
sion, and  in  the  general  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  him,  I  agree.  But  suppose  that 
laneuafle  had  been  used  with  respect  to  a 
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vote  of  the  Lords  in  1829,  when  he  wr.** 
the  able  and  successful  advocate  of  th, 
Roman  Catholic]  question;  suppose  thu 
he  had  experienced  his  hopes  diecked  1. 
a  majority  against  him  upon  that  questioi. 
as  there  had  been  in  former  years,  if  sue 
an  appeal  were  made,  would  he  still  belie  v. 
they  would  continue  of  an  adverse  opinion  ' 
Now,  such  general  declarations  could  n: 
have  defeated  him,  because  he  might  hav. 
relied  then,  as  I  do  now,  that  in  a  ju/ 
course,  if  the  House  of  Commons  stant 
upon  that  alone,  and  if  they  are  supportc  < 
by  public  opinion,  if  they  stand  upon  : 
measure  of  honest  reform,  though  defeats 
for  the  time,  still  there  is  a  certainty  tha 
such  a  measure  will  pass  into  law.  It  i 
therefore  my  confidence  from  what  I  know 
from  that  which  has  past,  that  I  think  theri 
exists  no  danger  to  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. I  feel  that  there  is  no  danger  to  bt 
apprehended  for  the  British  Constitutiou 
but,  as  was  rightly  said  of  the  Catholic 
question,  there  is  danger  in  the  post- 
ponement of  the  reform  demanded.  Upon 
the  reform  question,  I  might  appeal  to  tht 
ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman  himself  for  his  know, 
l^ge  of  this  fact.  There  were  then  ap- 
pesds  like  those  we  have  heard  to-night. 
We  were  then  told,  as  we  have  been  tolf: 
in  this  debate,  in  answer  to  such  appeals 
that  power  and  dignity  cannot  and  ouehi 
not  to  arrest  the  progress  of  liberal  legisla- 
tion. [Sir  Robert  Feel:  Who  is  to  decide 
what  liberal  legislation  is  ^3  Perhaps  we  an 
not  the  right  judges  of  it.  The  right  hon 
Baronet  excepts  to  our  judgment  on  thi> 
point,  we  question  his ;  but  it  so  happens 
that  on  all  great  questions  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  been  against  us,  and  ha? 
been  wrong.  Upon  the  Test  and  Corpo- 
ration Acts  he  was  against  us ;  upon  th< 
Roman  Catholic  question  the  right  hon 
Gentleman  was  against  us ;  upon  the  Re 
form  Question  he  was  against  us;  upo. 
Municipal  Reform  he  was  in  many  of  it 
leading  principles  against  us.  Undoubt 
edly  he  felt  that  he  was  thoroughly  right 
but  the  difference  is,  that  in  the  long  run 
we  succeeded,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man did  not.  The  experience  of  the  pas< 
is  with  us ;  but  the  weight  of  authority  1 
am  willing  to  concede  is  enrireljr  with  him 
We  have  even  dragged  him  with  us,  an(* 
we  have  had  lus  reluctant  support.  Ol 
the  many  converts  we  have  made,  thr 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  is  one,  anf. 
when  we  have  been  able  to  convert  bin 
more  than  once,  let  us  not  despair  that  wc 
shall  be  able  to  convetrhim  again.    The 
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right  hon.  Gentleman  must  see  tbat,  in 
questions  between  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, the  public  at  large  exercises  an 
ultimate  authority  over  both.  It  measures 
the  proceedings,  as  well  as  the  ability,  of 
the  Senators;  it  refers  to  urinciples  as  well 
as  speeches ;  and  to  the  principles  of  which 
it  approves  rt  gives  such  force  and  support 
in  Parliament,  that  there  is  nothing  which 
can  ultimately  resist  them.  These  are  the 
hopes  which  I  hold  out  to  the  people  of 
Ireland ;  I  tell  them  first,  "  we  have  fought 
your  battle  in  this  House  5" — and,  by  way 
of  parenthesis,  in  answer  to  the  taunting 
observations  that  have  been  made  respect- 
ing English  Members,  I  tell  them,  that  if 
there  had  been  even  their  unaided  votes  to 
support  them,  those  unaided  votes  could 
have  defended  and  maintained  the  liberties 
of  Ireland.  I  tell  this  for  their  consolation 
also — ^for  I  wish  to  temper  with  consolation 
the  severe  lesson  that  has  been  inflicted 
upon  them^  for  I  well  know  that  *^  hone 
deferred"  with  nations,  as  with  individuals, 
'^  maketh  the  heart  sick."  I  think  it  im- 
possible to  conclude  the  observations  which 
I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  make,  with- 
out sayinff  again,  that  I  trust  the  public  at 
large,  and  Uiose  who  read  history  here- 
after, will  do  justice  to  the  moderation  and 
calmness  evinced  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  the  principles  for  which  we 
are  contending  are  in  peril,  when  a  mighty 
stake  was  at  issue,  and  that,  confident  in 
the  support  we  must  receive,  we  abode  by 
principles  which  to  their  fullest  extent  we 
have  embraced,  and  that  having  so  re- 
solved, we  never  will  abandon  those  prin- 
ciples.— Discharging  our  duty  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  —  we  never  will  abandon  the 
pledge  we  have  given  in  resisting  a  repeal 
of  the  Union  to  do  justice  to  that  country. 
On  the  present  occasion  we  redeem  that 
pledee  by  the  course  we  are  pursuing. 
With  respect  to  Municipal  Reform,  we 
have  not  at  once  succeeded,  because  there 
have  been  exaggerated  fears  of  personal 
antipathies,  and  religions  apprehensions, 
though  scarcely  avow^,  which  nave  stopped 
that  measure.  For  Scotland  Municipal 
Reform  waa  carried  almost  without  a  divi- 
For  England  it  was  carried  after 
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some  discussion;  and  I  thank  much  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  for  the  assistance  he 
gave  upon  that  question  in  the  last  ses- 
sion. I  remember  well  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  at  a  late  period  of  the  year, 
deserting  pursuits  which  are  more  conge, 
nml  to  my  taste,  and  I  believe  more  so  to 
his  than  legislating  in  the  dog-days,  and 
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offimng  in  bit  plac#  to  aaaiat  us,  and  ^fiiig 
ut  the  great  weight  of  hb  autb«niy  in 
procuring  a  good  measure  of  municipal 
reform  for  England.  I  regret  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  opposed  to  us 
when  a  similar  measure  is  to  be  applied 
to  Ireland.  If  there  be  any  diflPerence  be- 
tween the  course  we  then  pursued  and  that 
which  we  are  pursuing  now,  it  is  that, 
having  greater  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
we  are  disposed  to  make  larger  concessions 
than  we  did  then ;  but  those  concessions 
are  in  vain, — they  are  urged  against  us 
as  objections;  and  thus  every  effort  we 
make  at  conciliation  becomes  only  a  new 
bar  to  adjustment.  One  observation  more 
with  reference  to  a  particular  argument 
which  has  been  used  on  this  and  a  former 
occasion.  It  is  said  that  we  have  inflicted 
a  wrong  upon  Ireland,  because  we  have 
endeavoured  to  make  it  compulsory  on  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  adopt  the  Act  of 
9th  Geo.  4th.  That  Bill  was  long  under 
discussion  between  my  ri^ht  hon.  rriend, 
the  Member  forj  Cambridge  University, 
(Mr.  Goulburn)  and  myself.  We  towc 
the  whole  Bill  as  it  appeared  in  the  Irish 
Office.  Lord  Melbourne  was  then  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  though  he  could 
not  hope  to  pass  it  that  Session,  still  it 
was  introduced,  and  it  was  carried  in  the 
next  Session.  The  imputation  against  us 
is,  that  we  compel  the  people  to  adopt  the 
provisions  of  that  Bill ;  but  there  was 
originally  a  clause  in  it,  to  the  effect  that 
in  all  cases  where  the  population  was  5,000, 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  might  positively  di- 
rect the  Act  to  be  carried  into  effect  with- 
out waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  inha- 
bitants. It  was  varied  in  the  next  year, 
because  in  that  case  we  were  not  dealing 
with  corporate  property—  we  were  not 
overthrowing  existing  corporations, — and 
I  thought,  therefore,  it  was  auite  fSur  to 
leave  it  optional  with  the  parties  to  accept 
or  reject  the  Bill,  as  they  thought  proper ; 
but  now  that  we  are  unanimous  in  de- 
stroying them^  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
equally  so  in  determining  upon  a  substi- 
tute for  them.  In  order  to  give  the  means 
of  administering  the  corporation  revenues, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should 
be  an  authority  established  contempora- 
neous with  the  destruction  of  the  Corpcon- 
tions  which  are  to  be  put  an  end  to.  That 
is  the  reason  why  it  is  requisite  to  make 
the  adoption  of  the  9th  Geo.  4th,  compul- 
sory on  those  towns.  I  feel  every  confi- 
dence we  shall  ultimately  succeed ;  I  look 
upon  this  only  as  a  postponement^;  I  feel 
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erory  tssuraitce  that  in  adhering  to  the 
measure  with  the  same  temper  and  firm- 
ness as  we  did  to  the  English  Bill  last 
year^  public  opinion  will  accompany  and 
support  us^  and  that  sooner  or  later  we 
shaU  succeed.  I  say,  and  trust  we  shall 
do  $Of  soon  ;  for  this  measure  carried  next 
year^  will  not  bring  with  it  all  the*  benefits 
that  it  would  carry,  if  conceded  this.  Let 
us  be  wise  in  time.  I  remember  when 
Mr.  Canning  argued  the  question  of  the 
independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  that 
gentleman,  being  reproved  for  not  having 
adopted  a  particular  course  at  a  particular 
time^  said  "  Time  is  everything  /'  and  I 
wy,  too^  with  respect  to  concessions  made 
by  the  Legislature  to  the  people^  if  we 
would  have  them  looked  upon  as  acts  of 
grace  and  favour^  time  is  everything ;  the 
manner  in  which  a  concession  is  made 
causes  it  to  be  either  more  or  less  grate- 
fully received.  I  have  no  more  fear  than 
my  noble  Friend  has,  of  danger  to  the 
Constitution.  I  shall  visit  my  friends  in 
the  great  towns  in  Ireland,  and  tell  them 
not  to  despair,  but  to  hope,  and  to  trust 
that  the  same  Legislature  who  repealed  all 
Catholic  disabilities,  will  also  put  an  end 
to  a  system  which  no  man  living  under  it 
can  support. 

Mr.  0*Connell:  Sir,  I  have  no  apology 
to  offer,  and  I  believe  the  House  will  ad- 
mit that  I  stand  in  need  of  no  apology  for 
presenting  myself  to  its  notice  on  this 
subject.  I  confess  that  my  first  impres- 
sions of  what  has  taken  place  this  evening 
were  of  a  nature  that  I  would  rather  have 
suppressed  them  than  given  them  utter- 
ance. 1  do  not  think  that  it  ever  fell  to 
my  lot  to  hear  a  more  unstatesmanlike 
speech  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  than 
that  which  he  has  just  uttered.  That 
upon  an  important  question  like  this  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  should  stand  up  to  ad- 
vocate delay,  under  the  mere  formal  pre- 
tence of  having  the  Lords'  reasons  and 
amendments  printed,  was  in  itself  quite 
astonishing,  and  showed  the  weakness  of 
his  position  and  of  his  arguments.  But 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  immediately  an- 
swered himself  on  this  very  point,  by  de- 
taliine  the  unhappy  consequences  which 
wouldf  result  from  prolonging  this  discus- 
sion. He  answered  himself  admirably, 
and  his  prudence  in  avoiding  to  press  for 
another  division  upon  this  question  was 
equally  to  be  admired.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  recollected  that  the  former  divi- 
sion  of  forty-one  had  lately  swollen  into 


eighty-six,  and  he  feared  that  on  another 
division  the  majority  would  again  be 
doubled.  But  whilst  I  admire  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's  prudence  in  this  matter,  I 
do  not  think  he  has  shown  himself  equally 
prudent  in  standing  forward,  as  he  has 
done  to  advise  the  House  of  Lords  to  per- 
severe in  the  course  they  have  taken  up. 
If  the  people  of  England  were  to  rally 
round  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Crown 
in  this  matter,  as  he  says  they  would, 
what  chance  of  justice  would  remain  to 
Ireland,  but  in  a  repeal  of  the  Union  be« 
tween  the  two  countries  ?  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  adopts  the  House  of  Lords,  ht 
becomes  a  participator  in  all  their  out. 
rages  against  Ireland,  and  when  at  last 
the  seven  millions  of  people  who  are 
wronged  in  these  Acts  are  driven  to  rank 
themselves  in  open  hostility  against  their 
Lordships,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  flatters 
himself  that  he  may  calmly  take  up  his 
position  and  direct  the  storm.  I  know  all 
this  may  be  sneered  at,  but  we  are  In  a 
temper  to  bear  it.  Scotland  obtained  hn 
measure  of  Municipal  Reform  two  or 
three  years  ago;  England  her's last  year; 
and  this  year  Ireland  might  have  had  her's 
at  the  time  this  Bill  went  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  has  been  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  Corporations  of  Ireland 
have  become  grossly  corrupt ;  that  they 
have  been  pervertea,  even  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  to  party  purposes  and 
unblushing  partiality.  All  this  has  been 
admitted  ;  even  the  hon.  and  learned  Re- 
corder for  Dublin  could  not  deny  it ;  and 
yet  all  this  is  to  remain  for  another  year 
at  least.  I  appeal  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land whether  it  is  just  that  things  which 
no  man  has  had  the  audacity  to  defend 
should  be  continued  in  Ireland  for  two 
years  after  similar  abuses  have  been  swept 
away  from  England  ?  I  kfiow  it  may  be 
said  that  there  was  not  time  last  year  to 
pass  this  Bill  for  Ireland.  But  look  at 
the  fate  of  the  Bill  sent  up  to  the  Lords 
this  year.  What  have  they  done  with  it  ? 
They  have  cut  out  all  the  essential  prin^ 
ciples  of  it,  and  they  return  it  to  us  a 
measure  for  destroying  all  that  at  present 
exists,  without  substituting  anything  in 
its  place.  I  tell  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  will  not  be 
content  with  the  9th  George  4th;  and 
there  is  another  thing,  namely,  the  ap- 
pointment of  sheriffs,  which  they  will 
never  consent  to  give  up.  I  do  not  mean 
the  absolute  appointment,  but  the  choice 
2N2 
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of  three,  out  of  which  one  is  to  be  chosen, 
and  with  power  to  reject ;  this  is  a  right 
which  the  people  of  Ireland  do  and  will 
demand.  Look  at  the  position  the  case 
is  brought  to,  and  it  is  you,  the  Opposi- 
tion, who  have  done  all  this.  It  is  you 
who  have  done  this  iniury  to  Ireland, 
declaring  that  she  shall  not  have  what 
England  and  Scotland  are  permitted  to 
enjoy.  It  is  you  who  have  adopted  the 
man  who  said  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  aliens  in  blood,  aliens  in  religion, 
and  aliens  in  country  to  the  people  of 
England.  It  is  you  who  have  injured 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  then  insulted 
them.  And  then  you  talk  about  avoiding 
agiution.  You  may  have  got  rid  of  the 
normal  schools  of  agiUiion,  but  wait  till 
you  see  what  finished  agitation  you  will 
soon  have  about  you.  For  from  the  hour 
in  which  I  stand  here  till  I  see  corporate 
reform  in  Ireland,  I  promise  you  you  shall 
have  plenty  of  agitation.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  small  faction^  whom  I 
may  call  the  ascend ancv  faction,  there  is 
not  an  Irishman  who  will  not  take  offence 
at  the  condition  to  which  you  have  at- 
tempted to  reduce  them,  and  I  should 
despise  the  man  who  did  not  feel  the 
force  of  the  insult.  That  you  injure  us 
no  man  can  be  surprised,  but  that  you 
should  insult  us  also,  and  with  impunity, 
is  not  to  be  credited.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  need  not  take  the  trouble  of 
going  through  the  towns  of  Ireland ;  the 
towns  of  Ireland  will  meet  in  the  open 
day — there  will  be  no  secrecy  in  the  mat- 
ter— and  organise  their  system  for  the 
peaceful  agitation  of  their  rights  and  cha- 
racter. We  will  do  so,  and  you  ought  to 
despise  us  if  we  did  not.  As  to  these 
reasons,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  cant  and  hypocrisy  could  not  be 
carried  further.  I  actually  blushed  for 
Ireland  when  I  heard  a  noble  Duke  read 
them  in  the  other  House.  Oh  !  what  a 
state  of  misery  and  degradation  are  we 
reduced  to,  that  you  cannot  meditate  an 
act  of  injury  against  Ireland  but  you  can 
find  one  who  was  born  within  her  shores 
to  assist  in  perpetrating  it.  What  hope 
has  Ireland  now?  The  pledge  of  the 
House  of  Lords!  Why,  the  Peers  have 
violated  their  pledge  a  thousand  times. 
All  disguise  has  now  been  thrown  off  by 
them — all  the  disputes  about  petty  details 
have  been  thrown  overboard ;  they  have 
come  to  the  principle,  and  the  principle 


they  reject  also.    The  right  hon.  Baronet 
halloos  on  the  House  of  Lords  to  persist 
in  rejecting  this  principle,  and  then  he 
tells  us  that  their  Lordships  represent  the 
people  of  England  ;    and,  moreover,  he 
finds  out  that  they  have  a  responsibility 
also.     But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  a 
plagiarist.     A  responsibility !  so,  too,  has 
Mehemet  AH,  who  told  his  people,  "  You 
are  all  represented  in  me;  and  as  to  re- 
sponsibility, Mahomet  be  praised,  I  am 
responsible  to  God  l**    This  is  the  tyrant's 
responsibility.    If  I  were  disposed  to  be 
profane,  I  should  like  to  know  how  we 
are  to  bring  that  responsibility  to  bear — 
how  to  make  it  avail   in  human  afiairs  ? 
If  their  Lordships  are  quietly  resigned  to 
endure  the  punishments  of  the  next  world, 
for  having  done  all  the  mischief  they  can 
in    this,  hurrah !     for    their    Lordship^ 
responsibility   to  God — hurrah  !    for  the 
high  priest  and  the  prophet  of  Mecca! 
After  all,  perhaps,  you  are  right.     It  is 
almost  impossible  to  speak  of  the  subject 
without  approaching  the  profane ;  but  it  is 
him  you   should    blame,    and   not  me ; 
blame  him  who  treated  us,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  this    mighty  theological  dis- 
course on  the  responsibility  of  the  House 
of  Lords.     But,  can  there  be   anything 
more  pitiful  than  such  an  argument  ?  The 
House  of  Lords  are  indeed  responsible — 
responsible  to  the   people — ^and  to  them 
they  must  account  tor  their  actions,  and 
the  true  motives  of  their  conduct.     They 
shall  not  hide  it  under  the  cloak  of  a  dif- 
ference    in   religion.      If  that  be    their 
reason,  let  them  speak  it  openly;    let 
them    declare    that  we  are    irreligious 
aliens,     and     mentally .  inferior    to   this 
country  ;     but    the^  shall    prove  both 
of  these  assertions  if  they  make  them. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  then  went  on  to 
talk  about  the  British  constitution.     What 
is  a  constitution  ?     It  should  be  more  than 
words — ^it  diould  show  itself  in  matter,  and 
for  the  good  of  the  people.    I  have  said 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  speech  was  a 
most  unstatesmanlike  one ;  and  why  is  it 
so  but  because  it  does  not  contain  a  single 
statesmanlike  reference  to  the  actual  posi- 
tbn  of  afiairs,  and  the  feelings  of  the  peo{^e 
upon  this  great  question  ?     The  Loras  did 
not  dare  to  mutilate  the  English  Corporation 
Reform  Bill  to  so  outrageous  an  extent,  and 
for  this  very  simple  reason— they  saw  the 
organized  and  menacing  determination  of  the 
people  of  thiscountry^imd  they  were  afraid  to 
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meet  it  But  the  Lords  do  not  fear  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and  therefore  they  refuse  to  do 
them  justice.  That  is  the  real  reason  of 
their  conduct.  Every  one  knows  that  it  is 
almost  impossihle  to  suppose  that  a  Bill  of 
utility  to  Ireland  can  ever  he  passed  into 
law.  If  you  talk  of  bringing  in  such  a 
measure^  the  answer  immediately  is,  "  What 
possible  chance  have  you  of  passing  it 
through  the  Lords  ?"  But  is  there  really 
any  one  so  insane  as  to  suppose  that  this 
can  last  for  ever  ?  Having  succeeded  by 
dint  ci  peaceable  agitation  in  obtaining  one 
portion  of  Catholic  emancipation  from 
your  hands ! — yes,  a  portion,  for,  after  all, 
that  Act  was  but  a  part  of  the  justice  we 
looked  for — ^having  forced  that  part  from 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  from  the  noble 
Duke,  who  in  1828  talked  about  conquer- 
ing Ireland  with  the  sword,  and  in  1 829 
found  it  more  agreeable  to  put  it  in  the 
scabbard — I  tell  you  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  defy  your  menaces  for  the  future. 
Neither  the  noble  Duke  nor  your  minority 
shall  ever  be  permitted  to  trample  upon 
Ireland  with  impunity.  In  the  name  of 
the  Irish  people  I  give  you  this  defiance. 
Do  not  think  that  I  mock  you  when  I  talk 
so  to  you.  I  tell  you  that  if  you  refuse  to 
do  justice  to  us,  we  are  able  to  do  justice  to 
ourselves.  I  have  given  up  the  agitation 
of  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Union, 
and  now  see  what  an  argument  you  have 
given  me  in  support  of  it.  See  the  large 
majority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  both 
denying  justice  to  Ireland,  and  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  party  absolutely 
identifying  himself  with  the  majority 
in  the  Lords — that  leader  himself  having 
made  a  brief  and  vain  attempt  at  Govern* 
ment  last  year,  with  the  No  Popery  flag 
floating  over  his  head.  I  know  there  are 
men  who,  because  they  see  a  person  obey 
the  mandate  of  what  he  fancies  to  be  a  supe- 
rior authority,  charge  hira  with  the  want 
of  persona],  though  I  defy  them  to  deny 
him  moral  courage.  Let  them  try  this  ex- 
periment a  little  longer,  and  I  tell  them, 
that  there  is  not  one  man  in  Ireland,  with 
the  small  exception  I  have  somewhere  else 
alluded  to,  who  would  not  die  ten  thousand 
deaths  rather  than  submit  to  the  insult 
which  is  now  attempted  to  be  put  upon 
them.  I  know  the  present  Government 
are  disposed  to  do  all  they  posdbly  can  in 
order  to  obtain  justice  for  the  people  of 
Ireland.  Let  my  support  of  them  be  mis- 
represented as  it  may,  I  shall  support  them, 
because  I  know  there  is  no  alternative  be- 


tween a  system  of  uncompromising  dec* 
potism  in  Ireland,  and  the  maintenance  in 
power  of  the  present  Ministry.  I  repeat, 
that  there  is  not  a  man  in  Ireland  who  can 
read,  and  we  are  more  fortunate  in  this 
respect  than  you  are,  but  will  read  the 
account  of  these  proceedings,  and  instantly 
demand  of  the  Parliament  to  wipe  away 
the  insult  which  it  has  put  upon  him.  The 
moral  courage  of  a  whole  people  will  unite, 
and  peaceably,  quietly,  but  irresistibly  de- 
mand one  of  these  two  things — the  repeal 
of  the  Union,  or  justice  to  Ireland  from  the 
British  Parliament.  For  my  own  part,  I 
shall  continue  the  experiment  I  have  entered 
upon,  of  obtaining  justice  for  Ireland  with- 
out a  repeal.  I  shall  persevere  in  that  ex- 
periment as  long  as  it  seems  to  be  compatible 
with  justice  to  my  country,  and  no  man 
would  pardon  me  if  I  were  to  go  further. 
This  is  my  determination.  In  the  mean- 
time you  have  heaped  insult  upon  injury, 
the  iron  has  entered  into  our  very  souls ; 
but  you  will  find  that  we  are  not  unresist- 
ing victims,  and  that  you  can  not  continue 
this  career  with  impunity. 

Mr.  Milnes  Gaskell  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  had  commenced  the  speech  which  he 
had  addressed  to  the  House  by  telling 
them  that  he  owed  no  apology  for  so  doing. 
^i^r  that  speech  of  the  learned  Gentle- 
man no  English  Member  owed  an  apology 
to  the  House  for  following  his  example : 
after  that  speech,  no  declaration  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Constitution — no  disclaimer 
of  participation  in  doctrines  now  openly 
avowed,  and  tending  to  subvert  it,  could 
be  looked  upon  as  uncalled  for.  He  was 
prepared  for  strong  and  exciting  language 
on  the  part  of  the  learned  Gentleman,  but 
he  owned  that  he  was  not  prepared  for  any 
declaration  of  intention,  so  plain  and  un- 
disguised as  this — he  knew  that  it  had 
served  the  purposes  of  certain  persons  out 
of  that  House  to  calumniate  and  decry  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  but  he  owned 
he  had  not  expected  that  they  would  have 
been  gravely  told  by  G^entlemen  sitting 
there,  that  an  act  of  usurpation  was  to  be 
committed  on  the  composition  or  on  the 
functions  of  the  House  of  Peers.  ^  He  be- 
lieved, that  those  who  were  parties  to  this 
project  were  labouring  under  the  strangest 
misapprehension — he  believed  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  this  country  were,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  as  anxious  to  preserve 
unimpaired,  the  independence  and  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  House  of  Peers,  as  they  were 
to  ensure  to  that  House  the  full  aiid  un., 
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disturbed  exercise  of  its  own  functions. 
The  Gentlemen  opposite  mi^ht  doubt  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  but  if  they  would 
but  prosecute  their  researches  beyond  the 
precincts  of  political  unions — if  they  would 
but  take  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves 
of  the  state  of  feeling  and  oninion  that 
prevailed  in  our  agricultural  districts — if 
they  would  go  into  the  counties  of  England 
—not  to  Devonshire^Staffordshire^or  North- 
amptonshire— but  to  Essex,  Warwick,  and 
Merioneth,  they  would  find  that  there 
were  still  thousands  of  those  ignorant  and 
deluded  men,  who,  if  it  was  a  crime  to  love 
the  Constitution,  would  take  good  care  not 
to  repent  of  it.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  talked  in  his  usual  strain 
about  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Ireland — 
he  forget  that  the  people  of  England  had 
their  rights  also — that  the  independence 
of  the  other  House  of  Parliament  formed  a 
portion  of  those  rights,  which  they  would 
never  abandon  to  please  him,  and  Uiat  the 
hereditary  right  which  the  Peers  of  this 
aountry  enjoyed  was  to  them  as  good  a 
right  as  that  of  the  Monarch  to  occupy  his 
throne^  or  that  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  sit  in  that  House  as  the  Re- 
presentative of  Kilkenny.  He  (Mr.  Gas- 
Icell)  knew  not  what  the  Irish  reading  of 
the  Constitution  might  be,  but  the  Eng- 
lish one  was  this — that  the  right  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  to  amend,  to 
modify,  or  to  reject  any  Bill  upon  any  sub- 
ject, which  that  House  might  send  up  to 
them  was  as  undoubted  and  as  clear  as  the 
right  of  that  House  to  originate  Bills 
and  desire  the  acquiescence  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  He  knew  not 
what  the  learned  Gentleman  might  think 
about  the  .theory  of  our  form  of  Govern. 
ment,  but  he  would  remind  him  that  it 
was  at  present  a  Monarchy — controlled  by 
one  assembly,  which  was  independent  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  by  another  which 
was  elected  by  them ;  and  if  Gentlemen 
told  him  that  two  such  assemblies  could 
not  act  in  concert,  and  solved  their  diffi- 
eulty  by  deciding  that  one  House  of  Par. 
Hament  should  usurp  the  functions  of  the 
other,  why  then  they  admitted,  that  such 
was  the  infusion  of  democracy  in  our  insti- 
tutions, that  such  was  the  fatal  and  un- 
foreseen effect  of  their  own  Reform  Bill, 
that  they  hi^d  no  alternative  but  to  make 
the  Constitution  what  Mr.  Canning  called 
a  crowned  republic,  and  to  strip  it  of  every 
attribute  that  belonged  to  it  as  a  limited 
Monarchy  :--4mt  he  (Mr.  Gaskell)  said,  God 
forbid  that  that  House  should  become  the 


sole  Government  of  the  country,  that  in» 
stead  of  a  third  and  co-ordinate  branch  of 
the  Legislature,  it  should  presume  to  usurp 
other  functions  than  those  which  the  Con* 
stitution  vested  in  it,  and  dare  to  act  by 
its  own  sinffle  and  uncontrolled  authority. 
Against  sudi  an  assembly  he  was  persuaded 
that  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  would 
be  of  no  more  avail  than  the  privileges  of 
the  Peers.  Gentlemen  talked  about  the 
rights  of  the  people,  as  if  the  peoi)le  had 
no  reciprocal  duties  to  perform--*-as  if  there 
were  nothing  in  this  world  but  abstract 
political  privileges,  and  no  corresponding 
duties  of  tranquillity,  and  contentment,  and 
obedience  to  the  Jaw.  Those  were  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  people  who  used  this 
language — language  that  struck  at  the 
root  of  ciril  government,  and  put  &  pre* 
mium  upon  outrage  and  sedition.  They 
were  responsible  for  the  consequenoes 
which  they  charged  upon  them  (the  Op. 
position),  whether  it  was  for  the  blood  shed 
at  Inniscarra  and  Rathcormac,  or  for  the 
agitation  and  violence  in  this  country 
which  they  strove  to  foster.  And  what 
was  it,  he  would  ask,  but  agitation  and 
violence,  by  which  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  was  now  sought  to  be  assailed  } 
They  were  told  that  this  was  a  question  of 
time,  that  they  had  no  alternative— that 
they  must  pass  this  Bill — that  the  people 
of  Ireland  would  have  it  so— that  the  man* 
date  had  gone  forth, — and  that  they  must 
yield  to  their  apprehensions,  what  they  had 
refused  to  their  sense  of  justice.  It  was 
not  for  him  (Mr.  Gaskell)  to  presume  to 
say  what  course  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment was  likely  to  adopt,  when  this  ques- 
tion was  again  brought  fbrward ;  but  this 
much  he  thought  he  might  safely  say,  that, 
looking  at  the  experience  of  the  last  few 
years,  they  were  not  likely  to  become  im- 
pressed with  a  belief  that  extorted  conces- 
sions were  the  means  of  quieting  agitation. 
The  advisers  of  his  Majesty  thought  other- 
wise, and  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  and 
the  passion^  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics, 
excited  almost  to  madness  by  the  Gentle* 
men  opposite,  they  were  called  upon  to  re- 
ject the  ^lemn  and  deliberate  opinion  of 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  to  per- 
sist in  the  rejection  of  this  Bill ;  but  he 
hoped  that  the  King's  Ministers, — he  hoped 
that  those  who  had  refused  to  abolish  the 
Corporations  of  Ireland, — ^who  had  refused 
to  redress  the  grievance  which  they  had 
themselves  described  as  so  intolerable, — and 
seemed  resolved  to  perpetuate  the  nuisance 
they  were  inrited  to  destroy,  becausethey 
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bad  no  power  to  legalise  as  well  at  to  estab* 
jUh  the  ascendancy  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  Ireland^ — ^he  hoped  thejr  would  not  seek 
to  charge  upon  them  (the  Opposition)  the 
responsibility  of  their  own  reiusal.     If  they 
did  this^  the  people  of  England  would  un- 
derstand— what  the  people  of  Warwickshire 
already  understood — that  when  the  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  talked  about  the  redress  of 
ffrievance8>  what  they  meant  was  the  con- 
tuiuance  at  agitation.    But  this  was  not 
the  real  ground  of  cavil  and  of  objection 
against  the  other  House  of  Parliament.     It 
was  not  because  they  had  refused  to  do 
justice  to  Ireland— it  was  because  they  had 
refused  to  vest  additional  power   in   the 
hands  of  the  learned  Gentleman^    to  be 
wielded  for  the  learned  Gentleman's  pur. 
poses — it  was  because  they  had  refused  to 
nand  over  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  to 
the  absolute  dominion  of  men>  who  were 
honestly  and  conscientiously  opposed  to  the 
integrity  and  stability  of  tne  empire — that 
they  were  branded  as  miscreants  and  liars 
at  the  meanest^  the  dirtiest^  and  the  most 
seditious  meetings  that  were  ever  held  in 
England.     He  knew  not  what  course  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  would  hereafter  take 
upo|i  this  Question — whether  they  would 
take  that  ot  rigidly  insisting  on  what  they 
called  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  or  meet 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  in  a  fairer 
and  more  temperate  spirit  than  that  which 
had  characterised  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  John  BusseA).    The  people  of 
England  would  watch  their  conduct^  and 
would  not  fail  to  recollect  that  when  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,   announced  the  intention  of 
his  Majesty's  Government  to  oppose  the 
motion  of  the  learned  Gentleman  with  re- 
ference to  organic  change,  he  coupled  that 
assurance  with  an  intimation  which  was 
much  more  palatable  to  his  friends  about 
him,  yis.,  that  he  should  also  have  opposed 
the  motion  of  his  (Mr.  Gaskell's)  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  the  Member  for  Sandwich, 
(Mr.  Grove  Price.)    A  few  months  would 
serve  to  show  whether  the  King's  Ministers 
were  indeed  the  united  party  which  they 
professed  to    represent    themselves,    but 
which  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex  indicated  that  they  were  not 
likely  to  remain.    A  few  months  would 
serve  to  show  whether  they  were  sincerely 
bent  upon  ^'  carrying  out,"  as  it  was  called, 
their  reforming  principles — whether  they 
had  taken  office  that  they  might  uproot 
the  Protestant  institutions   of  Ireland-^ 
^blisb  Bomao  Catholic  Corporations  ip 


that  country— and  overbear  the  constitu. 
tional  authority  of  an  independent  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  or  whether  they  intended 
to  adopt  a  course  much  less  dangerous  to 
the  country,  but  at  the  same  time  less 
creditable  to  them,  that  of  shrinking  from 
the  legitimate  consequences  of  their  own 
violent  conduct,  and  calling  upon  their 
political  opponents  to  protect  them  against 
their  friends. 

Mr.  Roebuck :  I  confess,  Sir,  I  am  not 
surprised  at  the  course'^  which  the  Lords 
have  taken  upon  this  Bill.    To  me  it  ap*- 
peais    the  natural    consequence  of    the 
present  state  of  things,     I  all  along  ex* 
pected  that  the  Lords  would  throw  out 
this  Bill,  because  they  have  opposed  thenh» 
selves  to  each  successive  measure  of  reform 
as  it  has  passed  this  House  during  a  long 
period  ;  and,  reasoning  from  the  experience 
of  the  past,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
body  itself,    I  all  along  expected  that  the 
Lords  would  follow  their  natural  disposi- 
tion, and  throw  out  this  Bill ;  and  I  say, 
that  the  House  of  Lords,  in  throwing  out 
this  Bill,  have  not  acted  against  their  owft 
interests ;  I  believe  they  have  acted  wisely, 
as  a  body  of  men,  not  interested  in  the 
good  government  either  of  England  or  of 
Ireland,  but  as  a  body  whose  interest  it  is» 
to  gain  the  largest  possible  plunder  whicb 
they  can  from  the  people  of  this  country. 
["OA,  Oh:']     If  we  erect  a  body  of  men 
•*  responsible,"  forsooth,  "  to  God  alone," 
we  shall  find,  that  unfortunately  they  will 
follow  their  earthly  interests,   that  their 
heavenly  interests  will   be  forgotten    in 
their  earthly,  that  they  will  cling  to  the 
thinp  of  this  world,  ["  Oh,  Oh'*]  and  that, 
in  short,  that  "  heavenly  responsibility " 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member 
for  Tamwortb,  talked  of,  will  be  no  re- 
sponsibility at  all.     They  will  be,  in  coa- 
formity  with  their  owi|  interests,  as  (hey 
ever  have  been,  the  stedfast,  and  I  wiU 
say,  the  courageous  opponents  of  all  re« 
form.     Reforms  are  opposed  to  their  in- 
terests, therefore,  they  must  ever  oppose 
reforms.     I  don't  blame  the  Lords,  I  have 
no  epithets    of   vituperation    to    bestow 
upon  them;  they  acted  rightly  in  throwing 
out  this  Bill,  they  were  labouring  in  their 
vocation,  they  did  as  they  ought  to  do,  ia 
following  their  vocation.     Whose  is  the 
fault?     It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Lords. 
The  fault,  Sir,  is  in  the  institution ;  and 
I  expect,  that,  by  a  series  of  these  preoiont 
experiences,  the  people  of  England  will  at 
last  come  to  a  right  appreciation  of  that 
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iastitution.    Of  the  men,  I  have  no  com- 
plaint to  make.    I  care  not  whether  there 
be  tome  there  who  began  life  as  wild  and 
furious  democratSi  and  who  are  now  acting 
in  the  ranks  of  so  called  conservatism. 
If  you  place  men  in  such  a  position,  the 
labour  which  mankind  must  undergo  to 
effect  improvements  will  be  long  and  tedi- 
ous.    I  have  waited  long  for  that  growing 
hatred  to  the  Lords  which  must  arise  from 
a  repetition  of  these  injurious  experiences. 
If  it  be  any  satisfaction  to  their  Lordships, 
I  am  frank  to  confess  my  belief  that  if  the 
people  of  England  were  polled  to-morrow, 
the  majority  would  be  in  their  favour ;  but 
I  also  believe,  that  so  rapid  a  change  in  the 
feelings  of  a  people,  respecting  any  of  their 
institutions,  never    took    place,  as  that 
which  has  taken  place  with  respect  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  this  country,  within  the 
last  five  years.    I  believe  that  from  the 
conduct  of  that  body,  shown  lately  more 
clearly  by  various  circumstances;   expe- 
rience has  been  rapidly    gained  by  the 
people   of    England,  which  has  already 
taught  the  more  sagacious  of  them   of 
what  use  the  Lords  are ;  and  that  the  rest  of 
the  community  will  soon  learn  a  similar 
lesson.    Time  will  thus  effect  that  revolu- 
tion which  is  necessary  for  the  good  go- 
vernment of  England,  the  total  extirpation 
of  the  irresponsibility  of  the  Lords.    Until 
that  period  we  shall  always  be  subjected 
to  these  checks  in  the  business  of  Parlia- 
ment.    Last  year,  as  a  humble  prophet, 
I  said  in  this  House,  that  I  should  be  in 
the  same  place  next  year,  saying  the  same 
things  regarding  the  House  of  Lords,  for 
having  rejected  what  was  desired  by  the 
people  of  this  country.  And  the  event  has 
completely  fulfilled  my  prophecy ;  here  we 
are,  despoiled  of  all  that  we  had,  after  long 
and  serious  debate,  effected  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  by  an  irresponsible  branch 
of  the  legislature,  whose  mterest  is,  and 
ever  will  be,  to  keep  back  improvement, 
in  this  country.    Tell  me  not  it  is  for  their 
interest  to  exercise  their  power  for  the 
good  of  the  people — such  has  never  been 
the  interest  of  an  irresponsible  body.     I 
care  not  that  you  may  find  in  that  body 
(as  undoubtedly  you  may)  men  of  extraor- 
dinary character,  standing  up  above  their 
fellows  as  bright  and  brilliant  phenomena, 
who  may  use  their  efforts  to  maintain  good 
government.     The    usual,    the    general 
course  that  such  a  body  will  pursue,  is,  to 
provide  for  its  personal  interest  by  pe- 
culation. And  this  is  what  the  Lords  have 
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done,  universally  done,  from  the  time  at 
which  history  gives  us  the  first  account  of 
their  proceedings,  to  the  present  hour* 
[Loud  cries  o/"  Order;'  "  Chair."] 

The  SpeaJ^  cMed  thehon.and  learned 
Member  to  order. 

Mr.  Roebuck :  I  am  glad.  Sir,  you  have 
called  my  attention  to^  the  orders  of  the 
House;  it  is  not  my  intention  to  apj^ 
lauffuage  to  others  which  I  would  not 
vfim  to  have  applied  to  myself.     I  have 
no  wish.  Sir,  to  speak  of  individuals.      I 
am  speaking  of  the  system  which  ua« 
fortunatelv  does   exist;    and  in  charac- 
terising the  conduct  of  the  Lords  in  past 
periods  some  allusions  may  possibly  apply 
to  their  present  conduct ;  but  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  House  of  Lords  historically ;  I 
am  not  I  think  out  of  order  in  that.    I 
am  not  speaking  of  the  House  of  Lords  as 
at  present  existing,  but  of  that  House  as  a 
booy.    And,  Sir,  of  that  body  I  am  pre* 
pared  to  say,  (not  believing  that  in  this 
they  are  peculiar,  but  that  any  body  of 
men  placed  in  the  same  position  would  act 
in  the  same  way,  of  that  body  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  they  have  ever  followed 
out  their  own  private  personal  interest, 
that  they  have  always  endeavoured    to 
secure    for    themselves    power  over   the 
people  because  it  was  their  interest.     In 
the  stoppage  of  this  Bill,  there  is  only  one 
thought  that  meves  me.     And  that  is 
lest  the  real  mends  of  the  Irish  people 
should  be  unable  to  curb  that  already  too 
long  oppressed  nation;    to  prevent  any 
violent  outbreak  upon  their  part — to  keep 
them  from  demanding  that  which  I  be- 
lieve would  be  but  a  fruitful  source  of 
misfortune  to  them,  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union.    At  the  same  time,  I  am  ready  to 
acknowledge    to    my    hon.    and    learned 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Kilkenny,  that  if 
he  cannot  get  justice  f<M*  Ireland  from 
England,  she  would  have  a  riffht  to  try 
whether  she  can  obtain  it  finr  herself.     I 
should  look  upon  the  Repeal  of  the  Union, 
however,  as  the  greatest  evil  that  ever 
befel  this  community,  or  the  people  of 
Ireland  themselves.    To  me  it  ooes  seem 
that  two  nations,  united  as  I  believe  them 
to  be  in  feeling,  united  in  language,  united 
almost  bv  b]w>d — two  nations  so  ckMely 
connectea,  and  so  near  to  each  other,  are 
best  placed,  for  their  own  interests  under 
one  Government.     But  if  it  so  happens 
that  the  larger  portion  of  this  empire  shall 
withhold    goocl     government    from    the 
smaller  portion,  the  latter  may  acquire  a 
right  to  vindicate  to  hersdf-that  good 
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ffOTtnuneDt  wbkh  sbe  is  thus  denied  at 
any  risk,  at  the  risk  even  of  separation. 
And  tbe  only  alarm  that  1  feel  is,  that  the 
people  of  Ireland,  stung  as  they  have  been 
by  usuH  and  injury,  may  make  the  deter- 
mination no  longer  to  feel  feith  in  this 
House,  in  the    Government,  or    in  the 
English   people.     But  I  do   hope   that, 
despite  all  their  injuries  and  insults,  they 
may  be  enabled  to  listen  to  the  calm  voice 
of  reason,— to    the  voice  of  their   best 
friends,-— of  those  who  have  adhered  to 
their  cause  through  long  years  of  peril 
and  suffering.    I  hope  that  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  the  Member  for  Kilkenny, 
may  have  that  influence  over  them  which 
he  has  so  long  exercised,  to  restrain  their 
indignation.      For  I  believe  that  so  in- 
censed are  the  f^reat  mass  of  the  Irish 
pec^le  at  the  iiyuries  and  insults  which 
they  have  endured,  that  they  would  hj 
one  word  from  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
be  raised  into  open  insurrection,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  to  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
we  shall  owe  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland. 
But  I  must  say  this,  that  when  I  hear 
persons  talk  of  language  used  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  my  humble  opinion 
is,  that  though  some  individuals  may  have 
chosen  to  express  themselves  rather  too 
freely,  perhaps  to  gratify  their  own  par- 
ticular feelines,  and  thoush  it  might  have 
been  hoped  that  they  would  have  governed 
their  feelings,  and  controlled  their  language, 
yet  that  those  expressions  were  the  result 
merely  of  that    excitement,    which     we 
know  sometimes  encendered  in  debates  on 
this   subject.     I   should  have  expected, 
however,  that  these  expressions  would  not 
have  been  maintained,  that  some  friend  of 
the  party  might  have  been  deputed  to  dis- 
claim any  intention  of  insulting  the  Irish 
people,  or  that  some  explanation  might 
have  been  afforded.     Sir,  I  conclude  by 
repeating,  that  I  believe  we  shall  be  an- 
nually subjected  to  these  impediments  and 
checks  in  business,  so  long  as  we  are  a 
R^brming  Pariiament,  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  that,  if  the  people  of  England 
wish  us  to  continue  a  Reforming  Parlia- 
ment,  they  will  aid  us  to  put  down  that 
irresponsible  body. 

Mr.  Dillon  Browne  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  spoke  before  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bath,  delivered,  in  my  opinion,  a  most 
amushig  speech ;  he  gave  the  House  a  dis« 
serUtion  upon  law— he  talked  of  Irish 
righU,  and  giving  a  reason  for  denying 
them,  and  said,  «  Why,  Englishmen  have 
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their  rights  too.*'  The  hon.  Member  spoke 
of  political  duties,  and  he  enomerated 
amongst  them  peace,  happiness,  and  con- 
tentment.  The  hon.  Gentleman  also  spokfe 
of  compulsory  voluntary  donations.   Now, 
I  do  not  know  which  to  admire  roost,  the 
law,  the  metaphysics,  or  etymology  of  tbe 
hon.  Gentleman.     What  is  the  question 
before  us?     Whether  Ireland  (I  use  the 
repudiated  term)  shall  have  justice  or  not? 
—whether  there  shall  be  a  union  or  not? — 
whether  she  shall  enjoy  English  righuand 
institutions,  or  be  dishonoured  and  de- 
graded.    There  was  much  warmth  on  the 
Opposition  side  during  this  debate.    Why  ? 
Because  hon.  Members  calculated  on  a 
different  result— they  thought  they  might 
change  their  position,  and  sit  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  and  that  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment might  be  induced  to  resign  tlieir 
trusts ;  but  I  trust  that  no  false  delicacy 
will  induce  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to 
desert  their  posts,  and  forget  the  duties 
they  owe  to  their  country.     What  species 
of  government  might  we  then  hope  for  ? 
In  all  probability  we  should  have  the  noble 
Duke  at  the  helm  of  the  State.     I  shall 
not  call  him  an  alien  in  blood,  but  though 
an  Irishman,  I  believe  he  does  not  triumph 
in  the  accident  of  his   birth.     We  should 
have  him  performing  in  his  double  charac- 
ter— for  while  he  advocated  Church  mono- 
poly in  another  place,  he  would,  with  the 
dexterity  of  a  ventriloquist,  speak  the  same 
sentiments  through  a  certain  hon.  Baronet 
in  this  House.     We  should  have  two  hon. 
Baronets  in  this  House  answering  sophistry 
by  argument,  and  what  species  of  govern- 
ment might  we  hope  for  for  Ireland  ?    We 
should  have,  secretary  to  that  country,  a 
right  hon.  and  gallant,  and  worthy  Baronet, 
ready   booted   for  tithe-campaign ;    and, 
perhaps,  we  should  have  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  Lancashire,  by  a  special 
act   of  favour,  viceroy  in   that  country, 
whose  affection  for  the  Church,  and  whose 
advocacy  of  Reform,  form  one  of   the 
strangest  anomalies  I  have  ever  read  of  in 
the  history  of  a  statesman,  and  whose  po- 
litical career  strongly  reminds  me  of  those 
grotesque  figures  which  we  read  of  in  the 
Italian  writers,  whose  bodies  were  half  re- 
versed, for  while  his  feet  were  moving  in 
one  direction,  his  heart  and   head  were 
turned  in  another.     Oh !  I  trust  that  his 
Majesty's  Government  will  not,  through 
a  false  delicacy,  deliver  us  into  the  power 
of  those  men.    Under  the  auspices  of  the 
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pr^Qt  CoYomoiept,  the  political  horivop 
of  this  covtntry,  which  is  now  ch^ri^ed  with 
HQ  nancb  ipischi^f,  may  ussurae  ity  wonted 
serenity,  and  after  the  dust  and  confusion 
of  present  contentions  shaU  have  passed 
away,  justioe  shall  be  done  to  Ireland*  and 
order  to  the  British  State. 

The  question  agreed  to.  Lords  amend- 
ments to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
three  months. 

SLAViRY  iH  TiXAs.]  Mr.  Barlow Boif 
was  anxious  to  know  from  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  whether 
he  had  reoeived  any  communication  relative 
to  the  establishment  of  Slavery  and  the 
Slave-trade  in  Texas. 

Viscount  Palmerston  observed,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Texas  were  in  a  state  of 
revolt  against  the  Mexican  Groverqment, 
and  the  result  of  that  revolt  was  not 
as  yet  decided.  If  the  Mexican  Go- 
vernment should  succeed,  they  would,  of 
course,  enforce  their  laws  on  the  in- 
habitants ;  but  if  the  contest  should  have 
another  result,  and  that  there  should  be 
a  separation  of  Texas  from  the  Mexican 
Government,  and  their  establishment  as 
an  independent  power  ensued,  in  such 
case,  the  laws  of  Mexico  would  not  be 
applied.  It  was  hardly  necessary  for  him 
to  state,  that  no  communication  could, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  take 
place  between  Texas  and  the  British  Go^ 
vernment. 

Or.  Lushing  ton  wished  to  ask  his  noble 
Friend  a  question  with  reference  to  Texas. 
He  was  desirous  of  knowing  whether  any 
information  had  been  received  of  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  from  Texas  into  the 
United  States.  Though  he  l>elieved  there 
was  no  treaty  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States  which  could  compel 
them  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  system,  yet 
they  were  bound  not  to  sanction  a  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  pracUc^e. 

Viscount  Palmerston  replied,  that  no 
such  inforfnation  h^d  been  received  by 
Government. 

Paid  Aoemts — Members  of  Par- 
liament.! ^  John  Hanmer  was  sur- 
prised at  the  manner  in  which  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  had  thought  proper  to  view 
the  motion  he  was  abmit  to  submit ;  for, 
he  would  venture  to  say,  that  there  can 
bf  no  sul>ieot  more  worthy  of  deliberation, 


of  mQXB  importance  to  the  lacred  intereilf 
that  House  represented,   and  ought  to 
guard,  nor  which,  when  it  was  fairly  laid 
open,  would  more  deeply  excite  the  in* 
terest  and  attention  of  the  whole  oonntrv. 
There  was  no  circumstance  whieh  could 
cause  him  deeper  regret  than  that  this  duty 
had  not  fallen  upon  one  more  accustomed 
to  take  a  lead  in  poblio  afiairs  than  bira^ 
salf,< — and  whose  talents  would  command 
greater  attention  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  ha 
^red  that  his  motives  might  be  open  to 
some  degree  of  misapprehension,  although 
he  totally  disclaimed  being  actuated  bv 
any  party  motives.     He  appealed  to  all 
sides  of  the  House.     He  put  the  matter  to 
issue  upon  plain,  straightforward,  and  oon* 
stitutional  views ;  andif  anything  fell  flron 
him  which  should  appear  of  a  personal  or 
invidious   nature,  it  must  be  attributed 
rather  to  his  mode  of  delivery  than  to  the 
purpose  of  his  mind.   He  hoped  he  8houl4 
act  with  all  that  courtesy  and  forbearance 
which  was  due  from  one  Member  pf  the 
House  to  another,  but  at  the  same  time 
consistently  with  his  firm  determination  of 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  put  a  stop  to  a 
practice  which  he  considered  to  be  dero- 
gatory to  the  character,  and  fatal  to  the 
independence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  a  former  occasion,  when,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  he  brought  this  question 
forward,  his  observations  were  met  by  an 
allegation,  that  other  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment had  acted  as  colonial  agents  here, 
and  that  there  was  even  a  decision  of  a 
Committee  of  the  House  in  favour  of  re- 
taining the  post.    Tlie  hon.  Member  for 
B  rid  port  quoted  these  cases  in  a  tone  of 
such  grave  author itv,  that  these  precedents, 
and  more  especially  the  decision  of  the 
Committee,  tnough  it  fs^iled  to  make  the 
same  impression  on  him,  which  it  appeared 
to  produce  upon  oiher  Members  of  the 
House,  induced  him  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  point.     He  must  first  observe,  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  the 
functions  which  Mr,  Huskisson,  and  a  me 
other  gentlemen  exercised  on  behalf  of  the 
colonies,  and  those  which  the  hon.  an4 
learned  Member  discharged ;  but  when  tbf 
decision  of  a  Committee  was  quoted,  he 
did  think  that  the  House,  which  was  so 
punctilious  in  all  matters  that  affected  its 
privileges,  must  have  at  least  appointed 
a   Committee  of  Privileges  to  take  the 
whole  case  of  agency  into  coasideraUoQ, 
But  wha(  wae  the  fact?    The  decisioii 
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referred  to  was  merely  that  of  a  common 
Election  Committee.  The  retarn  of  Mr. 
Huskisson  for  Liskeard  was  petitioned 
against,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Huskisson 
was  a  placeman  and  pensioner  under  the 
Grown.  The  case  proved  was,  that  he  was 
an  agent  for  the  colony  of  Ceylon ;  and,  as 
that  did  not  make  him  either  placeman 
or  pensioner  under  the  Crown,  the  Elec- 
tion Committee  came  to  a  decision  which 
which  was  in  his  favour.  This  point,  there- 
fore,  was  a  mere  evasion,  and  not  a  deci- 
sion of  the  case  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member.  Mr.  Huskisson  was  an  agent, 
and  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  was  an 
agent;  there  was  a  river  at  Monmouth, 
and  a  river  at  Macedon.  He  admitted 
that  up  to  the  year  1822,  there  might  have 
existed  some  suspicion  with  regard  to  these 
colonial  agents^  but  he  could  explain  the 
seeming  negligence  which  prevailed  in  Par- 
liament on  this  score,  by  stating  that  it  was 
because  those  agents  did  not  and  could 
not  interfere  in  measures  that  came  before 
Parliament  that  they  were  suffered  to  hold 
their  offices,  and  he  could  prove  that  this 
was  the  opinion  entertained  dv  those  whom 
they  represented,  for  when  Mr.  G.  Hibbert 
retired  from  that  House,  he  being  agent  for 
Jamaica,  he  wrote  thither  stating  that  fact^ 
and  so  far  were  his  clients  from  desiring 
that  their  agent  should  be  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  that  they  said, "  We  had  much 
rather  that  you  should  be  out  of  the 
House.**  He  must  further  remind  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member,  that  it  would  not  be 
suflBcient  to  cast  his  suspicion  on  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson ;  he  must  be  prepared  with  his 
proofs  that  Mr.  Huskisson  had  done  some- 
thing which  was  not  constitutional,  and  if 
he  proved  that,  what  would  he  gain  ?  He 
would  merely  prove  that  other  gentlemen 
besidea  himself  had  infringed  the  constitu- 
tional law  of  Parliament  by  taking  salaries 
for  the  furtherance  of  matters  depending 
before  Parliament.  He  quoted  the  words  of 
the  resolution  of  1796.  To  come  now  to 
the  facts  of  this  particular  case ;  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  last  spring 
adopted  certain  resolutions,  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member,  to  whom  a  salary 
had  been  voted  by  that  body,  made  a 
motion  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  on  the 
1 6th  of  May,  in  accordance  with  those  re- 
solutions, to  effect  an  organic  change  in  a 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Legislature.  Now 
be  would  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man if  he  meant  to  say  that  he  was  accre- 
dited to  that  House,  not  from  Bath|  but 


Canada  ?  He  had  heard  it  said  by  some 
hon.  Members,  not  only  that  there  was  no 
danger  in  a  Member  of  Parliament  holding 
this  office,  but  that,  as  far  as  Canada  was 
concerned,  whatever  might  be  the  merits 
of  the  abstract  question,  the  rule  ought  pot 
to  apply.  Now,  he  did  not  speak  of  small 
interests.  The  House  remembered  the  case 
of  Malta.  What  if  the  statement  of  griev- 
ances was  accompanied  by  a  retaining  fee? 
Mr.  Burge,  however,  who  was  the  agent 
for  Jamaica,  had  had  no  seat  in  the  House 
for  some  years  past,  and  yet  what  important 
questions  were  discussed  in  1838,  when  be 
was  not  a  Member  of  the  House,  relating 
to  the  slave  question  and  compensation* 
They  would  seem,  if  ever  such  a  claim 
could  be  countenanced,  to  have  a  right  to 
have  a  Member  of  that  Houae  as  their  agent, 
in  order  to  put  their  case  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable point  of  view,  but  they  did  not 
retain  one.  They  were  content  with  the 
common  constitutional  practice.  Did  the 
many  millions  of  our  Mohammedan  sub- 
jects employ  an  agent  ?  They  did  so  once, 
but  the  House  should  remember,  that  that 
was  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the 
Reform  Bill.  Did  they  remember  the  Na- 
bob of  Arcot,  and  the  Rajah  who  had 
twenty  votes  in  the  House.  The  hon. 
Member  was  identified  by  opinion  and  by 
salary  with  a  particular  party  in  Canada, 
and  could  not  take  a  wise  and  general  view 
of  the  whole  interests  of  the  country.  Sir 
Francis  Head,  in  proroguing  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Canada,  had  alluded  to  the  diffi- 
culty he  had  to  contend  with  in  attempting 
to  conciliate  parties.  Of  the  impartial 
conduct  pursued  by  Sir  F.  Head  the  House 
had  heard.  Suppose  tome  individual  had 
come  to  him,  and  had  offered  him  a  salary 
on  condition  of  advocating  the  interests  of 
a  particular  party,  what  would  have  been 
the  public  opinion  of  that  officer  if  the 
news  arrived  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
offer  ?  But  he  appealed  not  to  precedent 
or  example;  he  appealed  to  the  Ux  scripta 
and  to  common  sense.  There  was  a  regu- 
lation on  the  journals  of  the  House,  that 
the  acceptance  by  any  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment of  any  fee,  reward,  or  valuable  con- 
sideration, for  the  performance  of  his  duty 
in  Parliament,  was  a  high  crime  and  mis- 
demeanour. But  he  did  not  appeal  to 
precedent ;  this  case  would  become  a  pre- 
cedent ;  and,  if  the  House  did  not  take 
care,  it  would  have  Members  from  every 
colony  sitting  in  that  House,  and  paid  for 
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ttream  of  irregularity  ran  on,  it  would  bear 
^WD  the  bulwarks  which  the  jealous  care 
of  the  Constitution   had  raised.     If  the 

Juestion  were  doubtful,  it  would  not  be 
ifficult  to  decide  on  which  side  the  scale 
should  preponderate.  On  the  one  side 
was  sophistry,  on  the  other  truth.  He 
had  brought  the  subject  forward  with  a 
view  of  upholding  the  independence  and 
purity  of  Parliament,  and  he  respectfully 
submitted  the  resolution  he  proposed, 
*'  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  independence, 
a  breach  of  the  privileges,  and  derogatory 
to  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  any  of  its  members  to  become  the 
paid  advocate  in  Parliament,  for  the  con- 
duct there  of  either  public  or  private 
affairs  of  any  portion  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects.'^ 

Mr.  Roebuck  commenced  by  observing, 
that  the  resolution  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  evidently  taken  much  time  to  word, 
so  that  it  might  affect  his  (Mr.  Roebuck's) 
case  alone,  unfortunately  struck  at  many 
of  his  own  friends.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  the  evidence  given  by  some  witnesses 
before  the  Committee  on  Canadian  Affairs, 
which  sat  in  1827*28,  that  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  House  of  Assembly  of  that 
colony  to  retain  an  agent  in  Great  Britain. 
For  that  office  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  selected;  and  he  now  heard  it,  for  the 
first  time,  asserted,  that  the  duties  it  im- 
posed were  incompatible  with  the  situation 
he  held  as  a  Member  of  that  House.  The  hon. 
Baronet  had  referred  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Burke,  in  1770,  as  supporting  his  resolu- 
tion, but  it  singularly  enough  happened, 
that  it  was  upon  the  authority  of  that  very 
case  he  founded  his  right  to  unite  the  duties 
of  a  colonial  agent  with  those  of  a  Member 
of  Parliament.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween Mr.  Burke's  case  and  his  case  was 
in  the  circumstance  of  the  one  beine  the 
agent  for  the  colonies  of  New  York  (he 
was  sp»ikinff  of  the  year  1770,  when  New 
York  was  a  British  colony),  and  the  other 
of  ihe  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada. In  the  case  of  Mr.  Huskisson  he 
had  another,  and  in  some  respects  a  stronger, 
authority  in  his  favour.  It  was  an  un- 
doubted fact,  that  the  decision  of  Election 
Committees  determined  the  law  of  Parlia- 
ment^ as  to  who  were  or  who  were  not 
disqualified  to  sit  in  that  House  as  Mem- 
bers; Mr.  Huskisson,  before  his  election, 
acted  as  the  agent  for  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 
and  upon  his  beins  returned  to  Parliament 
he  was  petitioned  against  on  the  ground. 


among  others,  of  disqualification  by  reason 
of  his  holding  the  office  of  paid  agent  for  a 
British  colony,  whereby  he  was  alleged  to 
come  within  the  provisions  of  the  Oth  of 
Anne,  chap.  7i  sec.  25.    At  the  period  in 
question  appointments  of  this  kind  were 
new,    and  therefore  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  was  anxiously  watched  for  and 
narrowly  scrutinised.     It  was  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Huskisson.      Now,  between  this  case 
and  his  there  was  an  essential  point  of  dif- 
ference ;  Mr.  Huskisson  was  appointed  by 
the  Government  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon- 
he  was  but  the  agent  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly of  Canada.     He  was  not  the  agent 
for  the  colony,  nor  did  he  ever  represent 
both   the   Legislative    Assemblies  of   the 
colony.     The  two  Houses  disagreed  as  to 
who  should  be  appointed,  and  the  result 
was,  that  the  House  of  Assembly  selected 
him,  and  the  Legislative  Council  the  hon. 
Member  for  Taunton.     As  to  the  duties 
attached  to  the  situation,  he  could  assure 
the  House  they  were  alike  important  and 
laborious ;  in  fact,  they  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  time.     He  was  required  con- 
tinually  to  watch  the  whole  proceedings 
of  the  colonies,  and  of  that  House  on  colo- 
nial matters ;  and  he   was  frequently  re- 
quired to  give  attendance  at  the  Colonial- 
office — a  branch  of  duty  in  which  much 
,  valuable   time  was  consumed.       But    he 
1  wished  to  know  what  was  the  difference  be- 
I  tween  his  case  and  that  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  or  of  a  Banker  East- 
I  India  Director?     The  hon.  Baronet's  reso- 
lution, if  it  affected  him,  must  affect  other 
hon.  Members  holding  such  offices.    What 
was  the  difference  between  the  two  situ- 
ations ?  Surely  the  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  or  a  Bank  or  East-India  Di- 
rector, came  into  that  House  with  as  much 
prepossession  in  favour  of  particular  opin- 
ions or  particular  doctrines  on  subjects  rela- 
ting to  those  Corporations,  as  he  could  be 
prepossessed  on  a  Canadian  question.    If 
there  was  any  difference  between  the  two 
cases,  it  consisted  in  this,  that  as  his  con- 
nexion with  Canada  was  a  matter  open, 
clear,  and  before  the  whole  world,  there 
was  no  danger  likely  to  arise  from  his  ad- 
vocacy or  vote  on  any  particular  question ; 
while  in  other  instances  Members  voted 
and  advocated  measures  in  which  the  pub- 
lic supposed  them  uninterested,  but  upon 
the  result  of  which,  in  all  probability,  Uiey 
had  a  heavy  stake  depending.     How  was  it 
in  respect  of  those  two  great  questions — the 
renewal  of  the  Bank  and  East -India  Char- 
ters?   Why  hundjceds  of  Members,  whQ 
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were  far  more  beneficially  interested  in  the 
result  of  those  questions  than  he  could  be 
in  the  result  of  any  question  relating  to  the 
colonies^  voted  upon  them.  He  contended, 
then^  that  if  the  proposed  resolution  was  to 
be  put  in  force,  it  would  sweep  from  the 
House  one-half  of  its  Members.  But  he 
had  even  a  still  stronger  view  of  the  case  to 
put  to  the  House.  If  any  set  of  persons 
had  a  right  to  complain  of  a  Representative 
undertaking  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  co. 
lony^  who  above  all  others  had  it  ?  Surely 
they  were  the  constituency  of  that  person. 
Now  he  wanted  to  know  if  his  constituency 
had  ever  complained  of  his  having  been 
chosen  the  agent  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
of  Canada  ?  He  wished  to  know,  more- 
over, if  it  was  likely  his  constituents,  had 
they  disapproved  of  his  acting  as  agent  for 
Canada,  would  have  paid  iJl  his  election 
expenses  ?  If  his  constituents  thought  his 
acceptance  of  the  agency  was  a  breach  of 
trust,  they  knew  well  that,  on  .their  repre^ 
senting  that  opinion  to  him,  he  would 
have  immediately  resigned  the  trust  they 
had  confided  to  him.  But,  so  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  his  constituents  thought 
it  a  high  honour  to  have  their  Representa- 
tive so  distinguished  by  a  body  of  their 
fellow-subjects,  and  they  even  went  so  far 
as  to  express  an  opinion  that,  for  his  ser- 
vices to  them,  as  well  as  for  his  services  as 
agent  for  Canada,  he  ought  to  be  remune- 
rated, and  he  was  quite  of  tliis  opinion. 
He  held  it  that  the  business  of  the  people 
would  never  be  well  discharged  till  each 
Member  received  a  salary  for  his  services. 
The  present  was  not,  however,  the  time  to 
discuss  that  question.  He  thanked  the 
House  for  the  attention  he  had  received, 
and  reminding  them  that  Mr.  Burge,  Mr. 
Mat  riot  and  Mr.  Holmes,  during  die  time 
they  were  Members  of  that  House,  acted 
as  agents  for  colonies,  he  would  leave  the 
case  in  their  hands.  As  far  as  Parliament 
was  concerned,  the  authorities  were  with 
him— as  far  as  law  was  concerned,  he  was 
borne  out — and  as  far  as  the  question  de- 
pended upon  common  sense,  he  left  it  to 
the  House  to  judge. 

Mr.  Harvey  could  not  help  congratu- 
lating the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bath  upon  his  being  able  to  support  his 
case  with  reference  to  those  of  Governors 
and  Directors — ^between  whose  positions 
and  his  he  was  free  to  say  there  was  a 
strong  analogy.  He  must,  however, 
observe  that  it  would  give  him  much  satis- 
faction to  hear  from  the  father  of  Parlia- 
mentary law,  who  took   so   prominent  a 


part  in  the  discusnon  upon  his  case  somo 
years  ago,  in  what  consisted  the  difference 
between  it  and  that  before  the  House. 
The  fact  was,  he  (Mr.  Harvey)  was  the 
victim  of  the  weakness  of  pretended  friends, 
and  the  absence  of  those  great  names  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath 
brought  to  his  protection.  Injustice,  how- 
ever, was  not  on  this  account  the  lew 
pointed  or  the  less  painful ;  and  unfortu- 
nately, the  longer  he  lived,  the  more  con- 
vinced he  became  of  the  persecution  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected.  From  the 
first  hour  of  his  political  existence  he  had 
been  the  victim  of  party  and  of  prejudice, 
and  so  he  found  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life 
he  should  continue.  Through  the  rancour 
of  party  he  had  lost  3,000/.  a.year,  though, 
if  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  subterfuges 
others  had  recourse  to,  he  might  still  have 
continued  in  its  receipt.  From  the  Tues- 
day night  upon  which  it  was  decided  by 
that  House  that  his  position  as  a  Member 
incapacitated  him  from  acting  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary agent,  up  to  that  hour,  he  had  not, 
directly,  or  indirectly,  received  the  tithe  of 
a  farthing.  Had  oUiers  been  as  conscien- 
tious? Was  there,  or  was  there  not, 
hypocrisy  in  a  great  deal  of  the  political 
and  moral  feeling  of  which  others  so  loudly 
boasted  ?  He  considered  himself  a  wronged 
man,  and  how  did  he  prove  it  ?  Why  thus, 
for  one  instance.  In  the  newspapers  of 
that  morning  he  saw  an  advertisement  of 
a  railway  company,  and  appended  to  that 
advertisement,  under  the  title  of  standing 
counsel,  was  the  name  of  an  hon.  and 
learned  Member  of  that  House.  Now 
what  did  the  term  '^ standing  counsel" 
mean  ?  It  meant  a  man  who  stood,  with 
both  hands  open,  ready  to  receive  a  bribe 
on  all  occasions.  He  thought  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bath  was  perfectly 
justified  in  receiving  payment  for  his  ser- 
vices as  Canadian  agent,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  he  gave  an  equivalent  for  it;  but  he 
could  not  help  thinking  it  was  the  extreme 
of  injustice  and  most  disgusting  h3rpocrisy 
to  visit  him  with  punishment,  and  for  the 
same  offence  to  let  off  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  merely  because  he  had  been  able 
to  rake  some  few  precedents  in  his  favour. 
They  heard  much  in  that  House  of  vested 
rights  and  vested  interests,  but  the  vested 
interests  of  which  they  had  last  evening  to 
consider  were  of  a  somewhat  singular 
nature.  They  had  allotted,  on  the  ground 
of  vested  rights,  an  income  of  more 
than  900/.  a-year  to  the  doorkeepers  of  the 
House^  and  for  what  A»ty  ?     Why,  for 
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merely  letting  in  und  out  of  the  House 
persons  who  had  not  the  same  amount  of 
income  themselves.  It  was  quite  clear^  as 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath 
had  observed,  as  long  as  it  was  known  that 
a  Member  of  that  House  was  a  Parliament- 
arj  agent,  his  being  so  could  be  productive 
of  no  mischief,  except  perhaps  that  of 
creating  an  influence  against  the  measure 
he  supported.  Why  a  law  had  been  passed 
to  oppress  one  particular  description  of 
Parliamentary  agents,  he  knew  not ;  but  if 
the  present  motion  was  rejected,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  be  so  unanimously,  he 
should  think  it  a  tacit  admission  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  a  disposition  to  return 
to  a  sense  of  justice  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Scarlett  said,  that  though  the  in- 
stances adduced  were  very  strong,  and 
almost  sufficient  to  avert  the  judgment  of 
the  House,  still  he  thought  that  the  custom 
of  having  paid  agents  in  the  House  of 
Commons^  though  shown  to  be  long  con- 
tinued ai:»i  extensively  practised,  was  one 
better  at  once  broken  through  than  any 
longer  observed.  The  House  had  always 
a  J^ousy  of  its  Members  being  employed 
to  do  any  business  within  it,  and  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  in  the  present  instance 
it  would  wave  that  well  grounded  feeling. 
If  it  did,  of  what  use  were  the  various 
statutes  which  still  existed  in  full  force 
against  hon.  Members  receiving  payment 
for  their  services  from  any  interested  par-j 
ties  ?  The  principle  at  issue  was  a  very 
important  one.  If  it  were  admitted  by  the 
House  any  foreign  potentate  or  Power, 
even  though  it  was  at  war  with  England, 
might  have  its  paid  agent  in  the  House, 
who  would  thus  be  enabled  to  transact  its 
business  with  impunity,  and  with  import- 
ant advantage ;  and  also  to  justify  the 
position  in  which  he  was  placed  by  a  refer- 
ence to  It.  In  his  opinion,  no  colony  which 
had  a  Legislature  of  its  own  should  be 
Buffered  to  have  a  paid  agent  in  Parliament. 
The  King's  Ministers  were  the  true  and 
proper  representatives  of  the  interests  of 
such  a  colony.  He  should,  therefore,  wil- 
lingly support  the  motion. 

Mr.  Laoouchere  said,  it  was  undoubtedly 
true  that  some  years  ago  he  had  received  a 
communication  informing  him  that  the 
Assembly  of  Lower  CanjSa  had  done  him 
the  honour  to  appoint  him  their  agent; 
but  it  was  also  true  that  he  had  written  in 
answer,  that  although  he  should  always  be 
happy  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  colony, 
he  must  decline  being  their  appointed 
agent.    In  making  that  stfttcment^  how* 


ever,  he  hoped  not  to  be  understood  tm 
casting  the  slighteit  imputation  on  the 
hon.  imd  learned  Member  for  Bath.  He 
could  well  conceive  that  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man,  connected  as  he  was  with  the  colony 
by  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  it,  might 
feel  it  his  duty  to  become  its  agent,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtoining  for  it  what  he  thought 
was  Justice.  He  for  one,  respected  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentlenmn  for  not 
shrinking  from  his  connexion  with  the 
colony.  But  he  felt  his  own  case  to  be 
quite  a  different  one;  and  had,  therefore^ 
done  what  he  considered  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  do.  He  would  also  frankly  oonfessi  that 
although  he  thought  it  very  important  that 
every  colony  should  be  represented  in  this 
country  by  an  accredited  agent,  he  did  not 
think  it  was  desirable  that  that  agent 
should  be  in  Parliament.  The  tendency 
of  such  a  practice  was  to  connect  any  dif- 
ferences which  might  arise  between  the 
colonies  and  Government  with  politics^ 
and  to  involve  the  colonies  in  party  quee* 
tions  with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do. 
He  knew,  however,  that  a  contrary  usage 
had  obtained  among  many  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  g£  whidi  that  House  could 
boast ;  and  he  especially  remembered  bar* 
ing  had  a  conversation  on  the  subject  with 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  told  him  that 
he  should  be  perfectly  disposed  to  accept 
the  appointment  of  agent  for  Canada. 

Mr.  Hume  could  not  concur  in  the 
opinioo  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  spoken.  He  thought  that  every 
colony  ought  to  have  an  accredited  agent 
in  Parliament. 

Lord  John  Russell  had  a  preliminary 
objection  to  the  form  of  the  resolution. 
As  to  the  general  question  discussed  by 
the  hon.  Member  who  moved  it,  with 
respect  to  paid  agents  for  the  colonies 
sitting  in  this  House,  he  admitted  that 
there  were  incooTeniences  attending  the 
practice,  though  it  had  the  authority  of 
such  men  as  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Huskisson, 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Again,  at  a 
general  proposition,  he  wiat  not  deposed  to 
agree  to  it,  on  a  resolution.  If  any  aisquali- 
fication  were  proposed  which  had  not  been 
created  by  the  existing  law,  it  should 
be  by  some  new  law,  it  should  be  by  a  Bill 
and  not  by  a  resolution.  It  was  competent 
to  the  hon.  Member  to  introduce  a  Bill 
for  the  purpose;  and  on  this  ground  he 
opposed  the  Resolution.  Besides,  the 
Resolution  was  so  worded,  that  he  did 
not  wonder  that   the  hoQ.  find  leitr&ed 
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Member  for  Bath  should  hare  oonsidered 
that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  were  iacltided 
ID  it.  Ou  those  poinu,  therefore— first, 
that  he  did  not  desire  to  see  any  change  ; 
in  the  second  place »  that  he  shooldnot 
wbh  to  make  any  change,  if  it  were  de- 
sirable, by  a  Resolution  of  the  House,  but 
by  a  Bill,  he  objected  to  the  R^olution, 
and  would  take  the  liberty  of  moving  the 
previous  question. 

Sir  John  Hammer  had  no  object  in 
bringing  forward  the  Resolution,  but  to 
secure  the  character  which  the  House 
should  maintain  for  dignity  and  independ* 
ence.  The  House,  therefore,  might  dis- 
pose of  the  Resolution  as  it  pleased  he 
had  done  his  duty  in  submitting  the 
Resolution,  and  he  should  not  be  consult- 
ing his  own  feeling,  if  he  were  to  withdraw 
it.  He  was  sorry  to  trespass  on  the 
time  of  hon.  Members,  but  he  must 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  Resolu- 
tion. 

i  The  House  divided  on  the  question, 
that  the  original  question  be  put : — Ayes 
67  ;    Noesl78:— Majority  111. 

Idstof  the  ArzH. 


Angerstein,  J. 
Archdall,  M. 
Bewes,  T. 
Blackbume,  I. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Browurigg,  S.  | 
Burrell,  Sir  C. 
ChaDdoBf  Marq.    f 
Chaplin,  Colonel 
Chichester,  A. 
Collier,  J. 
Dick,Q. 
Dillwyn,  L.  W. 
Dowdeswell,  W. 
Dunbar,  G. 
DuDOombe,  hon.  W. 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Elley,  Sir  J. 
Estcourt,  T. 
Forbes,  W. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Gore,  O. 
Gresley,  Sir  R. 
Grimstone  ,hon.  ]B.  H. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Ualse,  J. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hardy,  J. 
Hawkes,  T. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Hotham,  Lord 
Hoy,  J.  a 
Jones,  W. 
Irtoo,  S. 
Knightiey,  Sir  C. 


Lefroy,  A. 
Lefroy,  rt.  hon.  T. 
LoDgfteld,  R. 
Lowtber,  hon.  Col. 
Lygon,  hon.  Col. 
Maclean,  D. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Martin,  J. 
Mosley,  SirO. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Palmer,  G. 
Penruddock,  J.  H. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Plunket,  hou.  R.  £. 
Pollen,  Sir  J.  W. 
Pollington,  Lord 
Praed,  J.  B. 
Price,  S.  G. 
Rickford,  W. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Somerset,  Lord  £« 
Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 
Stanley,  E. 
Thompson,  Aid, 
Trench,  Sir  F. 
Trevor,  hon.  A* 
TVrell,  SirJ.T. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Williams,  T,  P, 
Young,  J. 

TELLIRt. 

Hanmer^  Sir  J. 
Scarlett,  hoQ«  R» 
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Acheson,  Lord 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Alston,  R. 
Anson,  Colonel 
Baines,  E. 
Baldwin,  Dr. 
Ball,N. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Baring,  T. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bentinck,  Lord  W. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Bemal,  R. 
Bish,  T. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Boldero,H.G. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brady,  D.  C. 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Bruce,  Lord  £• 
Buller,  C. 
Bulwer,  H.  L. 
Bulwer,  E.  L. 
Burton,  H. 
Byng,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Ca?e,  R.  O. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Chetwynd,  Captain 
Clay,  W. 
Clayton,  Sir  W. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Clive,  E.  B. 
Codrington,  Admiral 
Colbome,  N.  W.  R. 
Cookes,  T.  H. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Curlies,  H.  B. 
Curties,  E.  B. 
D'Eyncourt,  rt.  hon. 

C  T. 
Donkin,  Sir  R. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
Ebrington,  Lord 
Eeerton,  Lord  F. 
Elphinstone,  H. 
Etwall,  R. 
Evans,  O. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fazakerley,  J.  N. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R. 
Ferguson,  C. 
Fergusson,  rt.  hn.R.C. 
Fitzgibbon,  hon.  Col. 
Fitzsimon,  C. 
Fitzsimon,N. 
Folkes,  Sir  W. 
Fonter,  C.  9. 
Fort,  J, 
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French,  F. 
Gaskell,  D. 
Gillon.  W.  D. 
Gladstone,  T. 
Gordon,  R. 
Goulburn,  Sergeant 
Gratton,  H. 
Grimston,  Lord 
Gully,  J. 
Hall,  B. 

Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Handley,  H. 
Hariand,  W.  C. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawkins.  J.  H. 
Hay.  Sir  A.  L. 
Heathcote,  J. 
Hector,  C.  J. 
Heneage,  F. 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hon. Sir 

Ho^J.W. 
Horsman,  £• 
Howard,  B. 
Howard,  hon.  £. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Humphery,  J. 
Jermyn,  Lord 
Labouohere,  rt.  hn.H. 
Law,  hon.  C«  £. 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  G. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lister,  E.  C. 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
Macnamara,  Migor 
Maijoribanks,  S. 
Marsland,  H. 
Methuen,  P. 
Morpeth,  Lord 
Mostyu,  hon.  E. 
Murray,  rt.  hon.  J.  A* 
G'Brien,  W.  S. 
0*Connell,  D. 
0*Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  M. 
Oliphant,  L. 
Oswald,  J. 
Paget,  F. 
Palmer,  General 
Palmer,  R. 
Parker,  J. 
Parrott,  J. 
Pease,  J. 
Pechell,  Captain 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Phillips,  M. 
Phillipps,  C.  M. 
Pinney,  W. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  W. 
Potter,  R. 
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PoynU,  W,  S. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pusey,  P, 
Rice,  rt  hon.  T.  S. 
Richards,  R. 
Rippon,  C. 
RobmsoD,  G.  R. 
Rodie,  W. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Rundle,  J. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Lord 
RuthTen,  £. 
Sandon,  Lord 
Sandford,  E.  A. 
Scbolefield,J. 
Scott,  Sir  E.  D. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sharpe,  General 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Stanley,  £. 
Stewart,  R. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Talbo^  J.  H 


Thomson,  rt.  hn.  C.P. 
Thompson,  P.  B. 
Thompson,  Colonel 
Thomely,T. 
Tooke,  W. 
Trelawney,  Sir  W. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Tulk,  C.  A. 
Tynte,  J.  K. 
Villiers,  C.  P. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Wallace,  R. 
Walpole,  Lord 
Warburton,  H. 
Westenra,  hon.  H,  R. 
Westenra,  hon.  J.  C. 
Wilde,  Sergeant 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Woulfe,  Sergeant 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyndhrm,  W. 
Wynn,  rt.  hon.  C.  W. 
Wyse,  T. 

TELLERS 

Hume,  J 


Talfourd,  Sergeant  Smith/  R.  V, 

Original  Resolution  oot  put. 

Small  Debts  Courts.]  Mr.  C.  Buller 
moved  that  the  standing  orders  relating  to 
Bills  for  the  Establishment  of  Small  Debts 
Courts  be  repealed,  and  that  all  such  Bills 
be  henceforth  treated  as  public  Bills. 

Mr.  Hume  seconded  the  motion.  He 
hoped  that  the  motion  of  his  hon.  Friend 
would  i«hjce  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor 
-General  to  bring  in  a  general  Bill  on  the 
subject. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  hon. 
Member's  motion  would  have  the  desired 
effect ;  and  he  thought  that,  though 
certain  modifications  might  be  advanta- 
geously made  in  the  standing  orders,  still 
that  the  case  which  was  sought  to  be 
remedied  would  be  no  better  by  their 
repeal. 

Mr.  William  Wynn  concurred  in  what 

had  fallen  from  his  right  hon.  Friend.  If  a 

general  Act  could  not  be  passed  on  the 

,  subject  it  was  inexpedient  to  repeal  the 

standing  order. 

Mr.  Wakley  suggested,  that  the  hon. 
Member  might  withdraw  his  motion  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  an  opportunity  for 
the  introduction  of  a  general  measure.  As 
it  related  to  the  administration  of  justice 
it  should  be  brought  forward  in  an  entire 
form,  and  in  a  general  way. 

Lord  Sandon  acknowledged  the  extreme 
inconvenience  of  the  present  system,  and 


expressed  a  hope  that  it  would  be  qwidily 
remedied. 

Motion  withdawn. 

'  Committees  on  Private  Bills.] 
Mr.  Rigby  Wason  proposed  a  resolution, 
that  the  system  which  permits  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  vote  in 
Committees  on  private  Bills,  without  hav- 
ing heard  the  whole  of  the  evidence  ad- 
duced, is  inconsistent  wiUi  the  first  prin* 
ciples  of  justice,  and  ought  to  be  altered. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequor  thought 
that  the  system  relative  to  private  Bills 
should  be  altered,  but  he  did  not  think 
that  the  course  proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend 
would  answer  :  on  the  contrary,  if  carried 
out,  it  would  interrupt  the  whole  proceed- 
ings of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Hume  suggested  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  withdraw  the  motion,  as  it  merged 
in  the  question  of  the  formation  of  private 
Committees,  which  must  soon  be  brought 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  Aglionby  hoped  the  hon.  Member 
would  pbstpone  the  motion  for  the  present 
and  trusted  that  the  Government  would 
take  up  the  subject,  and  introduce  some 
general  measure. 
Motion  withdrawn. 

Head-Monkt.]  Mr.  Hume  did  not  an- 
ticipate any  oppodtion  to  his  motion,  and 
should  therefore  at  once  propose  the  follow- 
ing resolution : — That  any  payment  or  pre- 
mium, or  agreement  to  pay  any  sums  of 
money  as  Head-money  to  electors  at  an 
election  for  members  to  serve  in  Parliament, 
whether  made  by  a  candidate,  or  by  any 
one  acting  on  his  behalf,  is  a  eross  violation 
of  the  freedom  of  election,  of  the  order  of 
this  House,  and  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Colonel  Sibikorp  did  not  exactly  know 
what  Head-money  was,  but  he  objected  to 
a  motion  of  such  importance  at  that  late 
hour,  and  he  should  therefore  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  House,  unless  the  hon. 
Gentleman  withdrew  his  motion. 

I'he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
surprised  that  there  could  be  the  lightest 
objection  to  such  a  simple  proposition.  He 
could  not  have  anticipated  that  any  Hon. 
Gentleman  could  hesitate  as  to  the  objec- 
tionable effect  of  paying  Head-money.  Was 
there  any  one  in  that  House  who  could  get 
up  and  justify  the  payment  of  Head-money? 
If  there  was  not,  why  should  not  the  House 
at  once  sanction  the  motion?    If  there 
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was  a  diffec^ice  of  quniaD,  let  tbe  House 
divide^  and  show  who  were  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Head-money,  and  who  were  against 
it.  For  his  part,  he  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  payment  of  Head-money. 

Viscount  Sandon  protested  against  a  vote 
for  the  adjournment  heing  assumed  to  he 
a  vote  in  favour  of  hribery.  The  question 
really  was,  whether  so  important  a  matter 
ought  to  he  hrought  on  at  so  late  an  hour. 
The  wording  of  the  resolution,  too,  was 
very  loose,  and  might  he  held  to  express 
much  more  than  was  apparently  intended. 
The  resolution  veas  nothing  more  than  a 
declaration  of  the  law  upon  the  suhject; 
and,  therefore,  as  the  law  as  it  stood  ac- 
complished all  that  the  hon.  Memher  for 
Middlesex's  proposition  intended,  it  would 
he  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  place  it  on  the 
hooks  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Hume  thought,  that  as  they  were 
all  agreed  that  hrihery  should  be  abolished, 
there  could  be  no  well-founded  objection,  if 
the  hon.  Membeti  oj^KMite  w^re  sincere,  to 
his  motion. 

Visoonnt  Sandon  said,  that  although 
there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  any 
money-payment  connected  with  a  vote  was 
bribery,  there  might  be  still  arrangements 
which  this  resolution  would  not  touch ; 
for  instance,  where  the  money  was  not  to 
be  paid  for  a  year  after  the  ekfetion. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  introduction  of 
the  words  "  at  or  after  the  election  "  would 
meet  the  objection  stated  by  the  noble 
Lord. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Qoidbum  said,  that  al- 
though he  was  as  desirous  as  any  one  to 
ged  rid  of  bribery,  he  could  not  consent 
to  pass  such  a  resolution  in  so  thin  a 
House,  and  at  such  an  hour  of  the  night. 

Colonel  Perceval  observed,  that  although 
he  would  vote  for  the  resolution  if  it  were 
brought  forward  at  a  proper  time  of  the 
evening,  he  should  now,  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  persevered,  support  the 
motion  of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Lincoln,  a  it  were  to  keep 
them  there  until  four  o'clock  to-morrow. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  that 
it  do  now  adjourn ;  the  numbers  were— 
Ayes  9 ;  Noes  35 — Majority  26. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  as  there  seemed 
to  be  so  decided  a  determination  not  to 
allow  him  to  proceed  with  his  motion,  he 
would  withdraw  his  resolution  then,  and 
bring  it  forward  on  a  future  occasion,  when 
he  hoped  it  would  be  agreed  to. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 
Forbes,  W.  Forster,  C,  S. 
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Gonlbum,  Sergeant 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Richards,  R. 


Rashbrooke,  CoL 
Sandon,  Lord 

TELLERS. 

Sibthorpe,  Col. 
Scarlet,  hon.  R. 


List 

Aglionby,  H.  A, 
Agnew,  Sir  A. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
BrothertoD,  J. 
Buller,  C. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Curties,  H.  B. 
Dillwyn,  L.  W. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Harland,W. 
Horsman,  £. 
Howard,  hon.  £. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Lennox,  Lord  G. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Morpeth,  Lord 
Murray,  rt.  hon.  J, 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Conoell,  M.  J. 


qfthe  Noes. 

O'Connell,  M. 
Pease,  J. 
Pechell,  Captain 
Phillips,  M. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Potter,  R. 
Rice,rt.  hon.  T.  S. 
Thompson,  Colonel 
Thomely,  T. 
Tooke,  W. 
Trevor,  hon.  A. 
Wakley,T. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
Wason,  R. 
Young,  G.  F. 

A.  TELLEBS. 

Hume,  J. 
Baring,  F. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Pndatj,  July  1,   1836. 
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Pedtiona  preaented.  By  tbB  Eaxl  of  WibsLow,  fkrom  Dla- 
■enteta  of  Oilier  Street,  Dublin,  agalnafc  a  Airther  Oraat  to 
Maynooth. — By  the  Earl  of  HADDiTforoH,  Arom  St. 
Mary's  and  St.  Wenburgh'a,  Dublin,  against  the  Municipal 
Corpondons'  (Ireland)  BiU.— By  Viscount  DuifCAjniOBr« 
ftom  Clooelty,  Ibr  the  Adjustment  of  the  Tithe  System. 

System  of  Education  (Ireland).] 
The  Earl  of  Wicklow  rose  to  present  a 
Petition  on  the  system  of  Education  as 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board 
of  Education  in  Ireland — a  subject  on 
which  be  bad  not  bad  the  opportunity  of 
making  any  observations  during  the  present 
Session,  and  on  which,  as  he  should  not 
have  another  opportunity  of  delivering  hit 
sentiments,  he  prayed  their  Lordships  to 
grant  him  tbe  indulgence  of  being  heard 
for  a  few  minutes.  The  petition  which  he 
was  about  to  present  to  their  Lordships, 
prayed  them  not  to  sanction  any  gran^ 
by  Act  of  Parliament  or  otherwise,  to 
increase  the  funds  of  tbe  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland  without  a  previous  inquiry 
into  the  mode  in  which  that  Board  con- 
ducted its  system  of  education.  Had  tbe 
motion  brought  forward  by  a  right  reverend 
Friend  of  his  on  this  subject  t^en  adopted 
by  their  Lordships,  this  petition  would  have 
been  perfectly  unnecessary.  He  much 
regretted  that  circumstances  had  prevented 
him  from  being  present  on  the  evening 
when  his  right  reYerend>  Friend  brought 
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forward  bis  motion ;  for  when  he  read  the 
lucid,  and  eloquent,  and  argumentative 
speech  of  his  right  reverend  Friend,  calling 
for  inquiry  into  the  abuses  which  he  re- 
counted, he  was  surprised  that  anything 
should  have  prevented  their  Lordships 
from  acceding  to  his  just  and  equitable 
proposition.  He  was  also  surprised,  con- 
sidering the  reflections  which  his  right 
reverend  Friend  had  shown  their  Lordships 
were  cast  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
that  all  parties  in  the  State  had  not  united 
in  one  common  call  for  examination  into 
the  working  of  the  system  which  those 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  carry 
into  execution.  He  should  have  thought 
that  all  parties  would  have  united  in  that 
common  call  for  inquiry — not  only  those 
who  thought  the  construction  of  this  Board 
vicious  in  itself,  but  also  those  friends  and 
supporters  of  it  who  declared  that  it  worked 
well  and  was  highly  beneficial.  He  was 
surprised  that  the  supporters  of  this  system 
of  education  had  not  gladly  embraced  the 
opportunity  afforded  them  of  showing  to 
the  country,  that  their  statements  were 
correct,  and  that  those  of  his  right  rererend 
Friend  were  the  reverse.  It  was  quite 
clear  that  if  the  statements  of  his  right 
reverend  Friend  were  well  founded,  this 
Board  ought  not  to  be  continued ;  whilst 
it  was  equally  clear,  that  if  those  statements 
were  destitute  of  foundation,  they  ought  to 
meet  with  a  public  exposure,  refutation, 
and  denial.  His  right  reverend  Friend 
had  said,  that  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Board  itself,  altars  had 
been  erected,  and  mass  had  been  practised 
two  hours  daily  in  a  great  number  of  its 
schools — and  this,  too,  if  not  with  the 
sanction,  at  least  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  Board  itself.  He  had  read  in  the 
travels  through  Ireland  of  a  verv  impartial 
and  ingenious  man,  which,  though  not 
published,  were  now  in  print,  that  on 
visiting  one  of  the  schools  of  this  society, 
he  had  found  that  the  prayers  used  in  it 
were  expounded  to  the  children  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  master,  and  that  the 
children  were  all  in  the  habit  of  signing 
themselves  with  the  cross  during  the  time 
of  their  examination.  When  this  traveller 
asked  the  Roman  Catholic  master  this 
(juestion— "  If  you  had  Protestant  children 
in  your  school,  would  you  carry  on  the 
same  system  of  instructing  the  children  in 
these  religious  tenets  T"— the  man  an- 
swered-^*!  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  do 


so :  but  I  should  consttU  Fath^  WtUianif , 
the  priest  of  the  parish,  before  I  did  so." 
Now,  he  asked  the  House,  whether  sach  a 
national  system  of  education  coaM  be 
sanctioned  by  a  British  and  Protestant 
House  of  Parliament  t  It  had  been  said, 
indeed,  that  this  system  worked  well ;  bat 
the  only  proof  which  had  yet  been  given 
of  this  assertion  was  a  statement  contained 
in  the  last  R^rt  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education.  That  appeared  to  him  to  be 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  Reports 
that  he  had  ever  yet  read.  He  had  waited 
upon  his  valued  Friend,  the  noble  Duke 
(Leinster),  who  was  at  the  head  of  that 
Board,  and  he  had  had  some  reason  to  expect 
that  his  noble  Friend  would  have  been 
present  to-day.  However,  his  noble  Friend 
was  not  present,  and  he  was  sorry  for  tt. 
It  was  stated,  as  a  proof  that  the  system 
proposed  by  Lord  Sunley  for  the  united 
education  of  Protestant  and  Catholics 
worked  well,  that  a  large  proportioo  of 
Protestant  clergymen  had  applied  to  tha 
Board  for  grants  of  money  to  erect  schools 
under  its  auspices — it  was  stated,  that  the 
proportion  of  Protestants  to  Catholics  ia 
Ireland  was  as  one  to  four,  and  that  as  the 
number  of  applications  from  Protestant 
clergymen  was  to  the  number  of  applica- 
tions from  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  ia 
that  proportion,  the  system  mast  have  been 
successful.  Now,  if  that  Report  had 
stated,  that  the  children  of  Protestant 
parents  were  to  the  children  of  Romaa 
Catholic  parents  as  one  to  four,  he  could 
have  understood  the  argument ;  but  when 
it  was  recollected  that  there  was  the  same 
number  of  Protestant  clergymen  in  Ireland 
as  there  was  of  Roman  Catholics,  he 
could  not  see  how  the  fact  that  the  appli- 
cations from  Protestant  clergymen  was 
to  the  application  of  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  as  one  to  four  proved  the  pro- 
position which  the  Commissioners  in  their 
wisdom  had  laid  down  in  their  Report. 
He  had  no  wish  to  ran  down  the  system 
of  public  education  adopted  under  the 
auspices  of  Lord  Stanley  in  Ireland. 
Before  it  was  adopted  he  had  been  averse 
from  its  adoption,  and  he  had  made  a 
motion  in  the  House  to  prevent  its  adop- 
tion. There  was  a  majority  of  their  Lord- 
ships present  in  favour  of  his  motion ;  but 
unfortunately  the  proxies  had  carried  it 
against  him.  On  that  occasion,  he  said, 
that  if  the  Kildare-street  Society  were  not 
in  existence,  he  should  be  most  anxious 
that  a  system  of  this  kind  should  be  eslab- 
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liabcd.  He  would  now  say^  that  tbii 
system  having  been  estaUished,  he  should 
be  sorry  to  see  it  subyerted,  and  the  Kil* 
dare-street  Society  erected  upon  its  ruins. 
For  he  was  convinced  that  the  Kil- 
dare*street  Society  would  not  now  be  able 
to  perform  the  same  amount  of  good  which 
it  was  performing  at  the  time  of  its  sup- 
pression. At  the  same  time  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  state,  that  it  was  gene- 
rally believed  in  Ireland  tbatfthat  vigilant 
superintendence  which  the  country  at 
large,  had  a  right  to  expect,  was  not  exer- 
cised over  the  management  of  the  schools 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. His  sincere  object  in  offering  these 
remarks  to  their  Lordships  was  to  impress 
upon  his  Majesty's  Qovernment  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  measures  to  conciliate  the 
Protestant  clergy,  and  to  obtain  their 
acquiescence  in  this  system.  It  was,  he 
admitted,  difficult  to  overcome  the  pre- 
judices, if  such  they  might  be  called,  of 
persons  in  their  situation,  but  still  he 
tboBgbt  maefa  might  be  done  tv  conciliate 
and  remove  tbern.  Tbeie  were  two  grounds 
on  which  this  system  of  education  was 
objected  to-— the  first  was,  that  it  was  anti- 
Christian  in  not  being  sufficiently  biblical ; 
the  second,  that  it  was  not  fairly  and  im^ 
partially  carried  into  effect.  On  the  first 
of  these  grounds  he  did  not  object  to  the 
system,  it  might  do  much  good,  and  it  was 
therefore  incumbent  upon  the  Government 
to  take  care  that  it  was  not  abused  to  do 
harm.  He  believed  that  it  was  abused  | 
now,  and  that  sufficient  attention  had  not 
been  paid  to  the  practical  working  of  it. 
He  thought  that  such  an  inquiry  as  these 
petitioners  prayed  forought  to  be  instituted, 
in  order  that  a  remedy  might  be  devised 
for  these  abuses,  in  case  they  were  proved 
to  exist.  If  such  an  inquiry  were  to  take 
place,  and  the  Government  were  to  act 
fairly  during  the  investigation  into  the 
existence  of  the  abuses,  and  into  the  means 
of  remedying  them,  the  prejudices  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  would  gradually  subside, 
and  finally  the  system  would  become  bene- 
ficial. He  had  said  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  as  a  system  for  the  education  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland,  it 
was  a  good  one;  but  that  it  was  not 
adapted  for  a  general  system  of  education 
embracing  Protestants  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics. He  was  prepared  to  contend,  that 
those  who  obtained  grants  for  the  Board 
of  £ducation,on  the  ground  that  its  system 
wai  working  well  for  the  united  education 


of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics^  were 
deceiving  not  Parliament  only,  but  also  the 
country  at  large.  The  noble  £arl  con- 
cluded by  moving,  '•  That  the  Petition  from 
the  Vicar,  Churchwardens,  and  Protestant 
Inhabitants  of  Rathmoyne,  in  the  county 
of  Meath,  should  be  laid  on  their  Lord- 
ships' Table." 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  was  not 
aware  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
noble  Earl  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  that  evening  to  the  subject  of 
national  education  in  Ireland.  He  be- 
lieved, however,  that  the  noble  Earl's 
reason  for  entering  into  this  somewhat 
irregular  discussion  was,  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  attend  in  his  place  after  that 
evening,  and  that  he  was  therefore  anxious 
to  deliver  himself  of  a  speech  on  this 
occasion.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  contradiction  to  these  statements,  and 
showing  how  unworthy  of  credit  they 
were,  that  he  was  induced  to  trouble  their 
Lordships  with  a  few  observations,  in 
order  to  state  the  result  of  the  inquiry  he 
had  made  into  the  subject.  It  had  been 
stated  by  a  right  reverend  Prelate,  and  the 
statement  was  much  relied  upon,  that  in  a 
particular  school  in  Ireland,  stated  to  be 
a  pet  school  of  his,  or  on  property  belong- 
ing to  himself,  words  were  used  as  a  copy 
said  to  be  of  a  most  seditious  character, 
but  certainly  words  of  a  very  unusual  cha- 
racter, being  a  prayer  for  the  souls*  of  the 
boys  execut^  at  the  assize  town  at  the  pre- 
vious assizes.  As  this  statement  had  been 
made,  he  had  thought  it  is  duty  to  insti- 
tute an  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  result  of  the  inquiry  enabled  him  to 
state, — first,  that  no  such  words  were 
used  as  a  copy  in  any  school  of  his; 
secondly,  that  no  such  words  were  used 
as  a  copv  in  any  school  at  all  in  the 
county ;  thirdly,  that  in  consequence  of  a 
report  which  was  circulated,  that  the 
words  were  used  in  another  school,  not  a 
school  of  his,  in  that  county,  immediate 
inquiry  was  instituted  by  the  Board,  which 
had  been  accused  of  neglecting  its  duty  by 
permitting  such  words  to  be  so  employed, 
the  result  of  which  was  to  prove,  that  no 
such  words  had  been  used,  but  which  led 
to  subsequent  inquiries  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  the  roaster,  which  terminated 
in  his  dismissal.  That  dismissal,  however, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  particular  fact 
alleged  by  the  right  reverend  Prelate. 
As  he  had  stated  to  their  Lordships,  there 
was  not  a  particle  of /foundation  for  the 
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assertion  that  these  words  were  employed 
in  any  school  in  the  county.  U{K)n  the 
rest  of  the  subject  he  did  not  wish  at  that 
moment  to  touch.  But  he  wished  to  ex- 
press his  entire  concurrence  in  the  hope  of 
the  noble  Lord  opposite^  that  the  Protes- 
tant clergy  might  be  induced  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
schools.  If  any  obstruction  were  offered 
to  the  Protestant  clergymen  when  they 
wished  to  obtain  access  to  the  schools, 
when  their  duty  called  them  to  superin- 
tend the  spiritual  welfare,  and  look  to 
the  comforts  of  the  children  present  at 
those  schools,  then  certainly  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  Government  to  extend  pro- 
tection to  them  in  the  discharge  of  that 
duty.  He,  as  an  individual  Member  of 
the  Government,  was  ready  to  give  every 
encouragement,  to  hold  out  every  induce- 
ment, to  ofter  every  assistance,  to  lead 
them  into  so  honourable  a  part. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said,  that  the 
noble  Marquess  had  stated  that  the  cir- 
cumstance said  to  have  occurred  had  not 
taken  place  in  the  county,  [The  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne.—ln  any  school  in  the 
county.]  There  was  a  nicety  in  that  dis- 
tinction which  he  could  not  perceive;  but 
what  he  was  going  to  say  was,  that  he 
had  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  noble 
.  Marquess  had  entire  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  made  to  him. 
He  could  only  say,  that  if  there  had  been 
a  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
system  of  education  in  Ireland,  then  he 
would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing before  it  the  evidence  on  which  he 
had  made  the  statement.  But  it  was  just 
possible  that  in  this  inquiry  mentioned  by 
.  the  noble  Marquess,  conducted  he  knew 
not  borw,  where,  or  by  whom,  all  the  facts 
had  not  come  out,  and  that  it  had  not 
been  made  in  the  proper  quarters.  As 
far  as  his  recollection  went,  he  had  not 
called  the  school  a  pet  school  at  all,  at 
least,  he  had  not  charged  it  with  being  a 
pet  school  of  the  noble  Marquess,  but  he 
was  conscious  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  noble  Marquess  to  direct  all  the  affairs 
of  his  extensive  property  in  Ireland,  and 
he  had  been  informed  that  such  an  inci- 
dent bad  occurred  in  a  school  on  the 
estate  of  the  noble  Marquess,  and  under 
the  patronage  of  one  of  his  agents.  It 
was  impossible  for  Parliament  to  give  its 
support  without  inquiry  to  an  institution 
respecting  which  such  averments  were 
made,  and  he  was  sure  that  the  country 
would  not  be    content   till  inquiry  was 


made.  Whenever  it  was  made,  lie  pledged 
himself  not  to  prove  his  statement  agtiast 
that  of  the  noble  Marqoess,  but  to  addooe 
the  evidence  on  which  he  had  a  right  lo 
suppose  it  capable  of  proof.  He  wished 
now  to  repeat  the  question  which  be  had 
put  to  the  noble  Lord  a  fortnight  ago, 
relative  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Education.  He  wished  to  know 
when  they  might  expect  to  see  it  on  the 
table,  for  the  Session  was  near  its  close, 
and  if  it  were  not  soon  produced,  it  might 
be  impossible  to  take  it  into  consideration. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster  expected  the 
report  every  day. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  observed, 
that  a  report  had,  he  believed,  prevailed 
in  the  part  of  the  country  referred  to,  that 
these  words  had  been  found  written  in  the 
copy  of  one  of  the  scholars,  but  it  turned 
out  that  they  had  not  been  written  in  the 
school,  but  were  found  written  in  a  farm- 
house. Supposing  that  to  be  correct,  it 
could  have  no  possible  bearing  upon  the 
question,  whether  these  words  were  writ- 
ten as  part  of  the  instructions  in  the 
school.  Had  he  been  aware  that  this 
discussion  was  to  come  on,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  produced  a  letter  from  a  gen- 
tleman on  the  spot,  to  whom  the  right 
reverend  Prelate  had  alluded,  his  agent 
in  the  country,  stating  the  facts  in  ques- 
tion, and  expressing  his  readiness  to  con- 
firm them  on  oath. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Factory  System.]  The  Bishop  of 
Exeter  had  to  present  to  their  Lordships 
some  Petitions  upon  a  very  important 
subject — so  important,  that  ne  was  sure 
they  would  permit  him  to  trespass  on 
their  attention  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
petitions  were  upon  the  Factory  Question. 
The  first  was  from  the  master  manufac- 
turers and  cotton*spinner8  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  of  Bradford,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  was  the 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  a  meeting  of 
the  master  manufacturers  and  cotton- 
spinners,  called  by  public  advertisement, 
and  was  adopted,  after  a  discussion,  by  a 
great  majority  of  those  present  at  the 
meeting.  The  next  was  a  petition  from 
persons  acting  as  delegates  of  the  work- 
men of  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
Yorkshire  and  part  of  Lancashire.  .The 
third  was  the  petition  of  an  individual,  at 
least  it  must  be  treated  as  such,  because 
it  was  signed  by  the  chairman  of  a  meet- 
ing of  delegates  representing  the  opera- 
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tWes  of  Bradford,  Halifax,  Huddersfietd, 
and  other  places.  The  petitioners  prayed 
their  Lordships  to  pass  a  Bill  providing 
that  the  time  of  working  in  mills  and  fac- 
tories for  persons  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age  be  limited  to  ten  hours  on  five  days 
of  every  week,  and  eight  hours  on  the 
sixth.  In  a  matter  which  concerned  so  large 
a  class  of  the  community,  for  it  appeared 
that  those  engaged  in  manufactures  and 
handicrafts,  amounted,  according  to  the 
decennial  census,  to  no  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  population  of  Great  Britain ;  he  was 
sure  their  Lordships  would  be  of  opinion 
that  their  interests  and  rights  deserved  the 
most  serious  consideration.  Notwith- 
standing this,  it  did  unfortunately  happen 
—  and  he  thought  their  Lordships  would 
admit  that  it  had  happened  —  that  not 
only  the  condition  of  the  factory  chil- 
dren, the  state  of  whom  had  so  frequently 
engaged  the  attention  of  that  House,  but 
the  moral  interests  of  the  manufacturing 
population  in  general,  had  not  been  dealt 
with  as  their  vast  and  incalculable  import- 
ance demanded.  Due  care  had  not  been 
taken  that  the  rising  generation  should  be 
well  instructed,  should  be  brought  up  in 
the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
their  duty  to  roan — a  care  which  ought 
never  to  be  neglected  in  any  well-regu- 
lated community.  He  believed  he  might 
say,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  country  in 
Europe,  in  which  manufactures  abounded, 
where  greater  attention  had  not  been  paid 
to  the  religious  and  moral  welfare  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  them.  He  believed 
that  this  might,  in  some  degree,  proceed 
from  the  political  circumstances  of  this 
country :  it  was  partly  inseparable  from 
its  free  government,  for,  in  a  country 
under  a  rule  at  all  approaching  despotism, 
an  absolute  monarch  would  have  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  watch  more  strictly  the 
labour  performed  by  the  workmen,  and 
the  institutions  intended  for  their  protec- 
tion and  improvement,  than  was  possible 
in  a  free  country  like  this.  He  might  say, 
that  this  was  one  of  the  penalties  which 
we  were  compelled  to  pay  for  a  free  con- 
stitution, and  he  was  quite  ready  to  admit 
they  must  be  ascribed  to  this  cause  ;  but 
still  he  thought  they  would  agree  with 
him,  that  all  ^bat  was  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  our  free  institutions  ought  to  be 
done  for  the  protection  of  this  most  im- 
portant and  valuable  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, on  whose  labours  the  strength  and 
importance  of  this  great  empire  mainly 


rested.  He  would  uot  attempt  to  detail 
to  their  Lordships  any  part  of  the  misery 
and  vice  described  in  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committees.  It 
was  not  necessary  that  he  should  do 
so  on  this  occasion,  but  he  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  it  appeared  from  re- 
turns recently  made,  that  in  one  town 
alone,  the  great  town  of  Manchester,  no 
fewer  than  8,000  children  had  been  de- 
serted by  their  parents,  and  found  aban- 
doned in  the  streets.  This  return  com- 
prehended the  last  four  years,  but  it  did 
not  extend  to  the  suburbs,  where  a  num- 
ber almost  equal  in  amount  had  been 
found  in  a  similar  way  deserted  by  their 
parents.  The  oppression  to  which  the 
poor  children  were  subject,  and  which  they 
were  constantly  enduring  in  many  of  the 
mills,  was  too  tremendous  to  contemplate. 
Within  these  very  few  weeks  several  persons 
had  been  convicted  before  a  magistrate 
for  employing  five  children  for  thirty-four 
hours  consecutively  without  allowing  them 
more  than  five  hours  for  food  and  rest  at 
differents  parts  of  that  time.  The  peti- 
tioners prayed  that  there  should  be  a 
restriction  on  the  hours  of  labour.  He 
was  well  aware  that  it  might  be  said,  that 
such  a  restriction  would  be  produciive  of 
great  evil ;  that  to  grant  it,  would  be  to 
abandon  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
labour.  On  that,  he  should  not  think  it 
necessary  to  say  much  ;  he  would  only 
remark,  that  he  thought  it  a  most  reason- 
able and  well-founded  demand,  a  demand 
resting  on  notorious  facts,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  interfere  even  in 
behalf  of  the  adults,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  exposed  to  any  destructive  and  per- 
nicious intensity  of  labour.  They  might 
be  told,  that  the  labourers  were  not  com- 
pelled to  work — that  they  were  free  to 
abstain  from  it  if  they  chose.  But  what 
freedom  was  that,  where  the  only  alterna- 
tive was  starvation,  and  while  there  was 
such  an  excess  and  superabundance  of 
labour  in  the  country,  that  the  masters 
were  certain  of  being  able  to  extort  from 
some  of  those  in  want  of  employment 
labour  on  any  terms  they  chose  to  impose 
— namely,  that  they  should  work  so  long 
as  human  nature  held  together.  Minors 
possessed  of  property  were  protected  by 
the  state,  yet  no  steps  were  taken  to  guard 
the  interests  of  those  who  were  destitute 
and  helpless.  This  was  an  important 
consideration,  but  it  was  so  obvious,  that 
he  did  not  think  ijjlepg^^ary  to  pre$s  it  oa 
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their  Lordships'  attention.  The  prayer  of 
one  of  the  petitioners  was,  that  the  dura- 
tion of  labour  might  be  restricted  to  ten 
hours  for  young  children.  Medical  evi- 
dence of  the  highest  character,  both  from 
the  metropolis  and  the  provinces,  went  to 
the  full  extent  of  saying  that  ten  hours' 
labour  was  more  than  ought  to  be  imposed 
on  children,  and  that  it  was  certainly  the 
utmost  extent  that  could  be  tolerated. 
Such  was  the  testimony  of  men  who  had 
no  interest  but  that  of  truth,  whose  cha- 
racter was  pledged  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
testimony  which  they  gave,  and  who  gave 
it  as  a  most  solemn  duty  which  they  owed, 
not  only  to  their  own  character,  but  to  the 
unfortunate  subjects  of  it.  It  was  a  happy 
consideration  in  this  case,  that  they  had 
great  reason  to  believe  that  no  real  loss 
would  be  incurred  by  the  master-manu- 
facturers, for  many  mills  were  now  con- 
ducted where  the  work  both  of  adults  and 
children  was  restricted  to  ten  hours, 
though  the  work  was  of  the  most  important 
kind.  He  held  a  list,  containing  the 
names  of  many  of  these  mills,  in  his  hand, 
and  he  might  state  that  the  greatest  indi- 
Tidual  cotton-spinner  in  Scotland,  Mr. 
Dunn,  of  Duntocher,  Mr.  Oreig,  also  a 
Tery  extensive  manufacturer,  and  Mr. 
"Wood,  of  Bradford,  the  greatest  worsted 
spinner  in  England,  had  voluntarily  intro- 
duced this  restriction  into  their  factories 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  had  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find,  that  while  they  had 
obeyed  the  dictates  of  duty,  their  own  in- 
terests had  not  suffered.  A  fourth  gen- 
tleman to  whom  he  felt  bound  to  allude, 
was  Mr.  Fielden,  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Oldham,  from  whom  he  differed  on 
almost  every  political  question,  who  avowed 
himself  a  Radical  Reformer,  but  who  did 
not  the  lesson  that  account  appear  to  him 
to  be  worthy  of  respect  and  veneration. 
That  gentleman  was  a  Radical  Reformer, 
and  he  had  never  heard  of  any  other, 
though  there  might  be  such,  who  began  by 
carrying  reform  into  his  own  business  and 
affairs.  He  believed  this  gentleman  had 
a  vast  property  embarked  in  manufactures, 
to  an  amount,  indeed,  he  was  told,  that 
would  scarcely  appear  credible,  and  yet 
lie  had  not  only  been  willing  to  hazard  all 
upon  this  great  question ;  but,  when  the 
matter  was  under  discussion  in  another 
place,  he  had  had  the  magnanimity  to  ex- 
claim, **  If  the  question  is  between  the 
stability  of  manufactures,  interested  in 
them  as  I  am,  and  justice  to  these  poor 


children,  throw  manufactures  to  the  winds.* 
That  declaration  was  made  befbre  an 
assembly,  in  which  was  delivered  the 
famous  speech  of  a  right  hon.  Gentleman 
now  no  more,  but  which  seemed  to  him  to 
sink  into  insignificance  before  the  declara- 
tion of  Mr.  Fielden.  **  Perish  commerce, 
but  live  the  constitution,"  was  the  famous 
apophthegm  of  Mr.  Wyndham.  In  con- 
clusion, he  would  only  say  that  he  thought 
the  case,  coming  to  tneir  Lordships,  as  it 
did,  with  so  many  strong  considerations, 
entitled  to  their  most  serious  attention. 

Viscount  Melbourne  wished  to  make 
one  observation  in  reference  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  but  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  go  into  the  sub- 
ject, although  undoubtedly  it  was  one  of 
the  greatest  importance  and  interest.  The 
right  rev.  Prelate  had  stated,  that  within 
the  last  four  years  8,000  children  had 
been  abandoned  by  their  parents  in  the 
town  of  Manchester.  On  hearing  this 
statement,  he  had  inquired  of  persons  who 
were  closely  connected  with  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  who  declared  that  the 
statement  was  most  erroneous.  The  re- 
turn cited  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate  com- 
prised all  children  who  had  been  lost  or 
had  strayed,  and  had  been  taken  in  conse- 
quence to  the  police-oflSce.  It  by  no 
means  followed  that  those  children  had  all 
been  deserted  by  their  parents. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said,  that  it  ap- 
peared from  a  return  in  his  hand,  that  m 
Sal  ford  470  children  had  been  lost  in  the 
course  of  four  months.  He  then  went  on 
to  say,  he  was  reminded  that  recently  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  fasten  on  their 
Lordships  the  blame  consequent  on  the 
failure  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  introduced 
three  years  ago,  for  the  protection  of  the 
factory  children.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
newspaper  which  appeared  about  a  month 
ago,  just  at  the  time  when  public  attention 
was  most  anxiously  directed  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  collision  with  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  It  was  there  stated  as  a  ground 
of  complaint  against  that  House,  that  the 
failure  of  the  Act  of  1 833  was  owing  to  the 
treatment  it  received  from  their  Lordships. 
That  Act  was  so  full  of  defects  as  to  make 
it  nearly  inoperative,  and  to  such  a.degree 
that  Government  thought  it  necessary  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  one  of  its  worst 
provisions.  This  statement  was  as  follows: 
— ^The  clauses  of  the  Act  providing  for  the 
education  of  the  factory  children  were 
mutilated  yery  much;  if  we   remember 
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rigbtly«  in  th^  House  of  Lords,  and  neither 
the  factory  Commissioners,  nor  Govern- 
menty  who  had  adopted  their  plan,  were 
responsible  for  the  alterations  which  had 
pro  tanto  marred  their  efficiency.  The 
fact,  however,  was,  that  the  noble  Lord 
whose  name  could  never  be  mentioned 
(with  too  much  respect),  who  had  intro- 
duced the  Bill  elsewhere,  had  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  eet  it  through  the  House — that 
he  was  at  last  compelled  to  give  it  up  to 
the  Government — that  they  altered  the 
whole  of  its  provisions — that  when  it  came 
up  to  their  Lordships,  one  Committee  re- 
ported in  favour  of  the  principle,  and 
another  (composed  by  a  majority  of  two 
to  one  of  noble  Lords  on  the  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House)  in  favour  of  the  details 
•—and  that  it  was  ultimately  passed  with 
only  such  amendments,  as  rendered  a  pro- 
vision clear  and  efficient,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  useless  and  ridiculous. 
■It  was, in  fact,  the  measure  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  1833. 
Petitions  to  lie  upon  the  table. 


HOUSE  OFCOMMONS, 
Friday t   July  1,   1836. 

MmuTK8.1  Billi.  Read  a  leoond  time :— Staniuries  Court 
Bill ;  Light  Hoiuei. 

PMitioM  preMoted.  By  Dr.  Bowmtvfo,  ftom  Dtmbaxton, 
for  the  Sootdi  Munidpal  Corporatioa  Reform  Bill.— By 
Mr.  Wiles,  from  Milton  and  Sittingboume,  for  Abolition 
of  Churdi  Ratflt.— By  eereral  Hon.  MaMBaas,  fhnn 
various  Plaoes,  for  AboUtion  of  TiUiCi  (Ireland).— By  Mr. 
RuTHVBN,  ftiom  varioui  Placet,  for  Uie  House  to  adhere 
io  the  Irish  Mtmidpal  Corporation  Reform  Bill  as 
originally  passed  by  tbem.— By  sereial  Hom.  MsMBaBS, 
from  various  Places,  against  Factories*  Act  Amendments 
Bill— By  Mr.  Waklbt,  from  the  Medical  Practitioners 
of  Ashton-upon-Line,  for  Reducing  the  hours  of  Labour 
in  Factories. — By  Mr.  S.  VUxwell,  from  various  Places, 
for  Relief  of  the  Handloam  Wearers.— By  Mr.  LsAoaa, 
from  Temple,  in  fitvour  of  the  Ballot.— By isereral  Hon. 
Mmobrs,  from  varions  Places,  for  the  House  to  adhere 
to  the  Irish  Municipal  Corpomtionsr  Bill  as  originally 
passed  by  them.— By  Captain  Gordon,  from  Fraserburgh, 
for  Protection;  and  from  Ldth,  against  the  Scotch 
Munidpal  Refom  BUL— By  Mr.  Bdckinoham,  from 
Sheffield,  for  Repeal  of  Newspaper  6tamps^-By  Mr.  S. 
CBAwroRD,  from  yarioui  Places,  for  Abolition^of  Tithes 


Appropriation  of  Church  Funds.] 
Mr.  Harvey  said  that  he  had  to  present 
a  petition  from  an  individual  which  was 
in  every  way  entitled  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 
petition  of  a  working  clergyman  who  was 
very  ill  paid,  and  laboured  hard.  It  was 
the  petition  of  the  rev.  Charles  Collier, 
vicar  of  Hambleton-cum-Braunston,  in  the 
county  of  Rutland,  and  the  sUtement  of 
the  petition  peculiarly  merited  the  atten< 


tion  of  the  House  at  a  time  when  they 
heard  so  much  of  the  doctrine  of  appro^ 

f>riation,  and  when  there  was  so  much 
audable  solicitude  evinced  that  the  re- 
venues of  the  Church  should  be  appro- 
priated to  their  original  purpose.  Tha 
petitioner  stated,  that,  in  1822  he  was  in- 
ducted to  the  living,  that  it  was  of  the 
annual  value  of  150/.,  and  that  the  value 
of  the  tithes  originally  derived  for  religioua 
purposes  exceeded  the  sum  of  2,000/.,  which 
by  one  of  those  contrivances  which  cha•^ 
racterised  the  discretion  of  our  ancestors^ 
and  which  was  somewhat  rising  again  ia 
the  clauses  of  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill,  which 
proposed  to  appropriate  30/.  per  cent  of 
the  property  of  the  Church,  gave  the  tithes 
of  this  parish  to  temporal  pur  poses-**  tithes 
which  were  applicable  in  former  times  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people — which 
realised  a  considerable  sum,  and  produced 
2,000/.  Of  this  sum  this  individual  re- 
ceived about  150/.  The  petitioner  stated 
that  380/.  was  advanced  from*  Queeii 
Anne's  Bounty  for  the  express  purpose  of 
suiting  the  convenience  and  consulting  tht 
taste  of  bis  predecessor,  and  that  it  was 
expended  in  erecting  stables  adapted  for  a 
gentleman  who  indulged  in  fox-hunting, 
but  which  were  wholly  unnecessary  for  a 
person  who  had  clerical  duties  to  perform. 
This  380/.  was  charged  upon  the  living^, 
and  the  petitioner  was  called  upon  to  pay 
the  interest  annually,  and  now  threatened 
with  legal  proceedings  in  default  of  pay-* 
ment  of  the  principal.  In  what  way,  he 
would  ask,  was  this  Gentleman  to  receive 
relief?  Was  there  any  party  in  that  House 
to  whom  this  Gentleman  could  appeal? 
Would  that  House  call  the  Commissioners 
of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  to  account,  and 
compel  them  to  do  justice  in  administeriof 
the  funds  committed  to  their  charge  ?  A 
sum  of  30,000/.  had  been  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer;  ths 
treasurer  became  an  insolvent,  and  only 
8,000/.  recovered  from  the  sureties,  and 
that  by  his  interference.  The  trustees 
afterwards  agreed  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence, but  refused  to  pay  the  interest,  so 
that  4,000/.  a  year  was  lost  to  the  Society 
for  ever.  The  petitioner  called  upon  the 
House  to  protect  him  from  paying  a  sum 
of  money  which  had  been  misapplied  to 
certain  purposes,  and  in  the  way  named  iu 
the  petition. 
Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

OyTBAO£s--(lBBLAXi>)v  Mt.Fitinfin 
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reference  to  certain  returns,  b^;ged  to  ask 
tbe  noble  Secretary  for  Ireland  whether 
instructions  had  been  given  to  the  police  to 
suppress  any  details,  or  to  make  alterations, 
in  any  statements  regarding  outrages  in 
Ireland? 

Colonel  Perceval  interposed,  and  re- 
quested the  noble  Lord  to  state  whether 
the  reports  were  true  that  accounts  of  out- 
rages in  Ireland  were  sent  by  the  inspec- 
tors under  tbe  snperscription  of "  private 
and  confidential,'*  and  whetherreturns  were 
made  of  a  more  flattering  aspect  than  was 
warranted  by  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 
If  the  return  made  were  bona  Jide,  of 
course  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  it ;  if  not, 
be  wished  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  been 
rightly  informed. 

Lord  Morpeth,  as  far  as  his  knowledge 
went,  could  take  upon  himself  to  say  that 
there  was  no  truth  in  the  story :  he  was 
Dot  aware  of  any  alterations  in  returns,  and 
certainly  no  directions  had  been  given  to 
make  them. 

Colonel  Perceval :  No  directions  to  have 
aceounts  of  outrages  suppressed  ? 

Lord  Morpeth :  Most  certainly  not. 

Colonel  Perceval:  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Subject  dropped. 

Chuhch  and  Tithes — (Ireland).] 
VitcoQnt  Morpeth  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  on  the  Church  and  Tithes  Bill 
(Ireland).  On  the  question  that  the  Speaker 
leave  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  rose  to  move 
the  total  extinction  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  as 
prayed  for  by  petitions  he  had  just  now 
presented,  as  well  as  upon  many  former 
ooeasions,  and  he  hoped  the  House  would 
indulge  him  with  their  attention  while  he 
supported  his  position  with  a  few  plain 
statements  and  facts.  The  only  claim  he 
could  put  forward  for  such  indulgence  was, 
that  he  brbught  forward  his  motion  from 
an  honest  conviction  that  he  was  only  per- 
forming his  duty  to  his  constituents.  The 
principle  he  advocated  was  not  whether 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  should  be  relieved 
from  a  fractional  portion  of  the  tithe  as- 
sessment, but  whether  they  should  still  con- 
tinue to  pay  that  odious  impost  which 
stamped  them  with  the  name  of  slaves  in 
the  land  of  their  birth.  But  there  was  a 
still  higher  question — it  was  the  religious 
(and  consequently  the  civil)  liberty  of  all 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  non-con- 
formists in  the  British  empire.    It  was  the 


right  of  conscience  against  the  tyranny  of 
establishments.— It  was  wheth^  warn 
should  be  accountable  for  bis  religious 
faith  to  his  God,  or  to  his  feUow-man. 
It  was,  whether  the  State  was  entitled  to 
set  up  an  idol  of  its  own,  and  say,  you 
shall  worship  this  idol,  or  pay  the  priests 
who  minister  to  it.  On  this  doctrine-^ 
on  the  right  of  the  state  to  govern  reli- 
gious opinion  the  assumption  of  tithes  by 
the  church  established  was  founded — the 
principle  was  clearly  asserted  by  the  Acts 
of  uniformity  of  Elizabeth  and  Charles,  and 
under  that  Act  the  tithes  were  monopo- 
lised in  Ireland.  Tbe  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters of  the  north,  after  the  colonization  of 
Ulster,  were  for  a  time  in  the  possession 
of  tithes.  Under  the  Acts  alluded  to,  the 
tithes  and  Church  preferments  were  seized, 
and  both  the  ministers  and  the  laity  were 
persecuted  and  expelled  their  country. 
This  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  Protestant 
question.  Presbyterians  of  the  north  were 
as  determined  against  tithes  as  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  south.  The  same  principle 
operated  in  this  case  which  had  produced 
persecution  in  every  age  of  the  world.  All 
persecutors  deny  that  they  controlled  reli. 
gious  opinion;  they  said  thev  persecuted 
because  men  refused  to  obey  the  laws.  On 
the  very  same  principle  was  the  tithe  per- 
secution founded  in  Ireland,  and  the  per- 
secution of  Scotchmen  for  the  non-payment 
of  the  annuities'  tax  in  Scotland.  How 
could  Protestants  support  this  infringement 
on  religious  liberty?  On  what  grounds 
did  they  dissent  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
unless  on  the  maintenance  of  religious 
liberty?  Did  they  holdthemselvesentitled  to 
enforce  the  profession  of  religious  belief 
according  to  the  dictates  of  the  State?  If 
they  did  not,  what  right  had  they  to  com*- 
pel  the  people  to  pay  for  the  diffusion  of  doc- 
trines they  believed  to  be  false?  Itwassaid 
that  the  payment  of  tithes  was  no  grievance 
on  the  proprietors  of  estates,  because  they 
purchased  subject  to  the  tithe  assessn^Bt— ^ 
but  did  the  appropriation  makenodifference? 
Tithes  were  originally  for  tbe  payment  of 
the  clergy  of  the  whole  people  and  for  ike 
support  of  the  poor.  The  purchaser  was 
subjected  to  tithes  on  condition  that  thoee 
duties  shoidd  be  discharged  by  means  of 
that  payment.  Now,  the  whole  was  noniH 
polised  for  the  clergy  of  a  portion  of  the 
community,  and  the  non-conformist  was 
obliged  to  pay  his  own  clergyman  and  tlie 
poor^  over  and  above  the  tithe  assessmenU 
Thus  he  was  actually  robbed  of  a  posiMii. 
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of  hii  (»rigfaal  barffain^  and  the  tithe  as- 
aeesmeBt,  from  being  a  benefit,  was  con- 
rerted  into  a  nuisance  and  an  extortion. 
Was  that  no  breach  of  contract?  Then, 
again^  it  was  said^  the  late  purchasers  of 
eatatea  purchased  subject  to  the  present 
application  of  the  tithes.  He  maintained 
thej  purchased  so  from  necessity — ^but  was 
that  a  reason  why  the  purchaser  should  be 
precluded  from  endeayouring  to  correct 
that  injustice.  This  position  is  aptly 
illustrated  in  a  late  publication.  It  was 
asked — if  a  man  purchase  an  estate  subject 
to  the  incursion  of  wol?es>  was  he  not  to 
destroy  these  nuisances }  and  if  he  did  so, 
was  he  to  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
his  labours.  Again,  with  regard  to  the 
Irish  tenant,  it  was  stated,  his  landlord 
paid  the  tithe  and  not  the  tenant,  and  that 
the  landlord  allowed  for  it  in  the  rent. 
Could  any  one  assert  that  allowances  of 
any  descnption  were  made  in  setting  the 
lands  to  the  poor  Irish  tenants.  But  there 
were  three  special  points  <m  which  this 
position  might  be  controverted.  First,  by 
the  law  of  Ireland,  pasture  lands  were  ex- 
cluded from  tithes — some  years  back  the 
greatest  part  of  Ireland  was  let  as  pasture 
lands;  tney  were  afterwards  improved  and 
cultivated ;  and  he  asked,  was  it  not  the 
tenants  paid  the  tithe?  2d. — ^A  great 
part  of  the  lands  of  Ireland  were  let  to 
tenants  in  a  state  of  nearly  barren  wastes  ; 
the  tenants  improved  these  wastes,  and  be- 
came responsible  for  the  tithe.  3d.— 
When  the  land  was  sub-let  to  the  miserable 
cottier  at  a  rack-rent,  had  this  poor  man 
any  allowance  for  tithe  from  his  immediate 
landlord  ?  Another  grievance  imposed  on 
Ireland  arose  from  the  composition  acts— a 
ToluntaryComposition  Act  was  first  pro- 
vided. The  people  were  entrapped  mto 
temporary  agreements,  under  particular 
circumstances,  and  then  those  agreements 
were  rendered  perpetual  by  a  succeeding 
Act,  and  new  agreements  imposed  under 
im  arbitrary  valuation,  without  any  allow- 
ances for  expenses  of  marketing,  collection, 
&C.,  as  by  the  English  act,  or  ror  that  still 
more  important  cause  of  reduction,  the 
exemption  of  pasture  lands  by  the  laws  of 
Ireland.  Thus,  the  composition  as  a  per- 
manent charge,  was  at  least  double  what  it 
ought  to  have  been.  Then  as  to  the  pro- 
TifltiHis  of  the  Government  Bill.  One  pro- 
position of  the  Bill  was  to  sink  a  portion 
of  the  tithes ;  another  proposition  was  to 
appropriate  another  portion  of  the  tithes 
in  a  difierent  manner ;  and  a  third  pro- 
poBtum  was  to  force  the  tithes  to  be  paid 
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by  Ae  landlord.  He  insisted  that  this 
payment  was  merely  nominal,  as  the  Bill 
gave  full  right  and  title  to  the  landlord, 
when  he  paid  tithes,  to  enforce  repayment 
in  the  same  manner  as  rent  was  collected. 
So  that,  although  tithes'might  be  nominally 
impeded  on  the  landlord,  he  asserted  that 
they  were  actually  pj^d  by  the  people.  One 
of  the  great  evils  that  would  arise  from 
the  propositions  of  the  Bill  was,  that  it 
combined  together  rent  and  tithes.  By 
combining  a  tax  that  was  unjust,  with  a 
payment  that  was  just,  and  for  which  the 
people  received  value,  they  would  be  fer- 
duced  to  make  opposition  to  that,  as  well 
as  tithes,  and  a  complete  confusio&  of 
property  would  be  the  consequence.  The 
effect  of  the  Bill  would  be,  to  pot  the 
landl<Nrds  in  the  position  of  proctors  Unr  the 
clergy ;  and  if  other  gentlemen  desired  to 
be  placed  in  that  position — if  oihen  con^ 
ceived  it  to  be  a  position  of  honour,  he  did 
not.  The  proposition  might  be  exemplified 
in  this  way — Suppose  a  man  paid  liUt* 
tithes.  By  the  present  composition  ddL  would 
be  sunk — he  would  then  pay  7d.  From  this 
sum  one-seventh  was  appropriated  to  plir- 
poses  of  education,  and  the  remaining  sixth- 
tenths  was  paid  by  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
for  the  use  and  support  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  He  would  wi^h  to  ask, 
would  that  satisfy  the  people  of  Ireland  ? 
He  would  refer  the  House  to  thenumeroua 
petitions  presented  by  himself  and  other 
hon.  Members,  and  ask  what  was  the 
demand  of  the  petitioners  ?  Was  it  not 
in  almost  every  instance  for  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  the  tithes  in  name  and  in  sub* 
stance — for  the  principle  that  every  man 
should  pay  for  his  own  church?  These 
sentiments  were  embodied  in  the  petitions 
in  such  distinct  terms  as  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. He  would  not  trouble  the  House 
with  referring  at  length  to  these  petitions, 
but  he  would  shortly  state  the  prayer  of 
one  presented  from  the  Protestant  parish 
of  Tullylish,  in  the  county  of  Down,  which 
stated  that  nothing  short  of  a  complete 
abolition  of  tithes  would  secure  the  peace 
of  the  people — restore  the  clergymen  of 
the  Established  Church  to  the  station  ia 
society  they  should  occupy,  and  unite  all 
classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  one 
common  bond  of  brotherly  afiection.  Such 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  Protestants  of 
that  parish — and  he  would  now  refer  to  a 
petition  from  the  rev.  AV.  Handcock,  rec* 
tor  of  Clontarf,  a  clergyman  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  who  stated,  that  so  long  aa 
tithes  were  levied  in  Ireland  it  would  haye 
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Ibe  eflbel  of  continuiog  agitation,  per- 
patiiatiog  sectarian  atrifei  renewing  scenes 
of  slaughter,  and  extending  the  system  of 
lawless  terror.  These  were  the  sentiments 
of  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  he  thought  they  were  entitled  to  some 
weight.  He  would  now  refer  to  the  words 
of  an  eminent  character,  a  member  of  a 
former  government  (Lord  Stanley),  which 
expressed  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  That  noble  Lord  said,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  amount  of  the  tithes  was 
not  the  real  grievance,  but  the  conscien- 
tious feeling  which  prevented  Dissenters 
from  the  Established  Church  contributing 
to  its  support.  He  would  refer  also  to  an 
authority  far  greater  than  his  own,  and 
one  which,  from  the  station  the  individual 
held,  must  have  its  due  weight ;  he  alluded 
to  a  letter  which  he  had  received  two 
years  ago  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny.  That  letter  stated,  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kilkenny,  so  long  as  tithes  existed,  eman- 
cipation was  but  a  mockery.  He  would 
next  read  his  first  resolution  to  the 
House  :-r 

''That  it  is  expedient  that  tithes  and  all 
compositions  for  tithes  in  Ireland  should  cease 
and  be  for  ever  extinguished,  compensation 
being  first  made  for  all  existing  interests, 
whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical;  and  that  it  is 
alto  expedient  that  measures  should  be  adopt- 
ed to  render  the  revenue  of  the  Church  lands 
more  productive  and  more  available  for  the 
support  of  the  working  clergy  of  the  Estab* 
lisnment,  and  that  all  persons  not  in  com- 
munion with  the  Establi^ned  Church  of  Ireland 
should  be  relieved  from  all  assessment  for  its 
support." 

He  would  first  explain  that  part  of  the 
resolution  which  respected  the  making  a 
more  eflfective  provision  for  the  working 
clergy  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  Church 
lands.  He  conceived  that  the  tenants  had 
most  beneficial  terms  offered  to  them  on 
which  to  purchase  the  fee  under  the  Act  of 
the  2nd  and  drd  of  William  IV.,  and,  in 
his  opinion,  an  Act  ought  to  be  passed  to 
render  it  compulsory  on  the  tenants  to 
purchase  the  fee,  or  that  if  they  did  not, 
they  should  be  deprived  of  their  right  to 
purchase  the  fee,  which  should  then  be 
sold  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  state. 
He  should  also  propose  that  a  change 
should  take  place  with  respect  to  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  after  the  decease  of 
the  present  possessors.  Wjth  respect  to 
the  Archbishop  he  should  propose  that  a 
sum  not  exceeding  2,000/.  a  year  shold 


be  allowed,  and  for  the  Bishops  a  sum  not 
exceeding  1,000/.  a-year,  the  surplus  to  be 
obtained  by  such  a  reduction,  should  be 
applied  in  aid  of  the  stipends  of  the  work« 
ing  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  He 
would  also  propose  that  the  revenues  of 
deans  and  chapters,  minor  canons,  &c., 
should  entirely  cease  after  the  demise  of 
the  present  possessorSy  except  in  so  fa? 
as  they  might  be  connected  with  special 
application  to  the  cure  of  souls.  He  would 
state  to  the  House  some  particulars  rela^* 
tive  to  Church  lands  in  Ireland.  The 
hon.  Member  accordingly  read  the  follow* 
ing  statement. 

"  By  a  parliamentary  return  in  1833,  the 
number  of  acres  in  the  Bishops'  lands  ara 
suted  at  669,247  acres.  In  this  return 
the  Bishopric  of  Raphoe  is  not  included ; 
and  as  some  of  the  best  lands  in  Ireland 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Church,  and  oae 
Bishopric  is  not  returned,  the  aTerage  oa 
the  acres  returned  may  be  estimated,  with- 
out danger  of  exaggeration,  at  1/.  per 
acre,  or  669,247/.  annual  income. 

''  The  Act  of  3rd  and  4th  of  William  4th, 
chap.  37,  provides  that  the  tenants  nay 
purchase  the  fee  at  the  improved  value,  on 
certain  terms  therein  specified ;  a  rent 
being  reserved  for  ever,  equal  to  the  rent 
and  fines  now  paid.  The  amount  of  the 
present  reserved  rent  and  fines  is  151,127^ 
The  future  revenue  from  the  Church  lands 
will  then  be  ascertained  by  estimating  the 
value  to  be  paid  ibr  the  fee  by  the  tenants 
over  and  above  the  reserved  rent.  It  may 
be  calculated  as  follows : 

Gross  amonnt  of  income  (as  aMmnec])  £l609»d47 

Deduct  Um  perpetoal  reserved  rent, 
eqoal  to  the  present  income  of  Uw 
see  lands,  firom  rents  and  floes    .       t5l,tC7 

Net  amoant  to  be  purchased  .  .  518,190 
Valne  of  this  at  ire  per  cent,  or 

?0  years' purchase       .  .      10,368,400 

Deduct,  agreeably  to  the  act,  four  per 

otnt.,  orl-e5        .       .        .        .      414,490 

Value  of  the  flte       .  .     *!       T     £5,947,904 

From  tlw  above  sam  the  valae  of  the  teaaiMa' 
interests  b  to  be  deducted.  That  interest, 
except  in  some  speeial  eases,  cannot  eveeed 
a  tenn  of  %i  years— «tthoufh  in  many  eaaea 
it  may  be  less ;  but  assuminc  the  whole  at 
that  term,  the  valne  of  the  above  protuble 
interest,  calculated  as  an  annaity  of  twenty- 
one  years,  would  be  worth  (according  to  the 
common  tables  of  calculation)  lveB€,115{.(or 
nearly  thirteen)  years'  purchase,  which  in 
this  case  would  produce        .         .  ^fii^fl^ 

Balance  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  fee   £3,305,010 

Then  the  Bishops'  lands  would  piodttot 
a  revenue  as  follows :— * 

Renunerawmm  £Ul4Sr 

Capital   produced   by  sale    of    fee. 


9,305/>10l. ; 
percent. 


intereal  thereon  at  4 
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To  thli  If  to  bt  iddtd  tiK  ioeont  aris- 
ing  from  tht  mto  of  glebe  lands  as 
per  retnnis 

Jn0i9tn 


Total  annaal  revenue 

Hie  chanes  on  this  irovldbe  as  follows  i— 
Four  archfalihops  at  S,000l.  per  anoom ;  eight 

Mshopaatl,00(M.  perannam  16»000 

Estiosaied  annual  eapensen  U  vestiy 

assessments  .  .  .     59,412 


£400,0M 


75^a 


Balance  applicable  to  the  stipends  of  tbe  paro- 
chial clergy  .  •  .       tnifiil 

Revenue  omitted  in  the  above  calcula- 
tions  with  a  view  to  cover  errors  or  defi- 
ciencies^ or  debt  already  incurred. 

In  the  above  calculations  the  valne  of  the  fee 
of  tbe  glebe  lends  and  chapter  lands  (which 
it  is  proposed  shall  be jpnrchased  by  tbe  te- 
nants) is  not  included.  Inc  rent  now  paid  is — 
Oiebe  lands  .       £M^9 

Chapter  lands  .  30,lfi4 

iSll6,696 
If  we  take  tbe  difTerence  between  the  vaine  of 
■  twenty-one  years'  interest,  and  the  tbe  at 
seven  years'  purchase,  this  woald  amoant  to  jS8l6^fl 
It  appears  by  retom  No.  4(5 1,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  entitled  to  an  annual  sum  of  7>500^ 
for  fifteen  years,  being  the  amount  of  annual 
Instalments  repayable  on  loans.  This,atten 
years'  purchase,  and  live  per  ocnt.,  is  worth  75,000 

By  these  calculations  then^  it  would  appear 
that  a  revenue  of  upwards  of  300,000/. 
per  annum  might  be  made  applicable  to  the 
parochial  clergy.  His  second  resolution 
was, — 

^'  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  monies  neces- 
sary for  the  aforesaid  compensation  should  be 
advanced  out  of  the  public  revenue,  and  after- 
wards repaid  by  instalments  from  the  proceeds 
of  a  tax  to  be  imposed  on  the  pront  rents ; 
such  tax  to  cease  and  determine  as  soon  as  the 
said  debt  shall  be  discharged." 

It  was  necessary  he  should  show  the  practi* 
cability  of  ascertainins  and  levying  the  tax 
proposed ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  would 
read  all  the  resolutions  which  he  should 
submit,  in  the  event  of  the  first  and  second 
resolutions  being  agreed  to. 

Resolution  3.*-<*  That  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  and  levying  the  centaee  required 
by  the  second  resolution,  power  be  given  in 
the  respective  parishes  to  tne  churchwardens 
(or  such  other  officer  as  may  be  appointed  for 
die  purpose)  to  ascertain  by  an  inspection  of 
the  leases  or  receipts— or  by  such  other  means 
as  they  may  deem  expedient — the  amount  of 
rent  paid  by  each  occupier  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments—and to  make  a  return  of  the  amount 
so  paid,  and  to  whom  paid,  and  of  the  total 
amount  paid  to  each  landlord. 

Resolution  4.— "That  the  per  centage  shall  be 
eharged  on  the  landlords  accordingly  (allowing 
a  power  of  appeal  against  error,  and  a  draw- 
back on  rents  reduced  or  in  arrear,)  which 
per  centage  (after  due  notice)  shall  be  paid  by 
the  landlords,  within  a  time  to  be  limited,. to 
the  officers  appointed  to  receive  the  same. 
That  such  per  centage  if  not  paid  shall  be  re- 


coverable is  any  other  debt  due  to  the  Crown ; 
and  in  case  of  non-payment  on  a  decree  of  any 
Coart,  a  power  shall  be  gi? en  to  ent^r  into 
the  receipt  of  the  rents  of  the  premises  till  tb# 
per  centage  be  discharged. 

Resolution  5. — '*  That  in  all  cases  of  per  cen« 
tage  chargeable  on  sub-landlords,  such  sub- 
landlord and  all  intermediate  landlords  shall 
be  entitled  to  deduct  a  like  amount  of  per 
centage  from  their  superior  landlords  respec- 
tively, till  it  ascends  to  the  landlord  having  an 
interest  in  fee,  or  any  other  interest  which  for 
the  purpose  of  this  assessmant  shall  be  declared 
equivalent  thereto.  That  in  like  manner, 
landlords  subject  to  rent-charges,  or  other  in- 
cumbrances secured  upon  lands,  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  deduct  a  like  per  centage  from  pay- 
ments made  under  such  securities.'' 

The  hon.  Member  then  read  tho  fcdiow* 
ing  estimate,  with  reference  to  the  amoant 
of  compensation  :— 

Lay  tithes,  as  per  jnetams,  amomt  to  about 

£100,000  yearly 
Deduct  three-tenths,  30,000 

£70,000 
Compensation  on  this  sum,  at  sixteen  years*  pur- 
chase, would  amount  to  .  .  .  £llt|00O 
If  the  reductions  which  would  tak#  place  on  the 
revenues  of  ineumbaits  ihoold  amount  to 
lUOfiOOi,  yearly,  and  if  we  suppose  their  litk 
interests  to  b«  worth,  on  an  aTerage,  ten 
years*  purchase,  the  sum  required  for  com- 
pensation would  be              •            •  «       8,000,000 

£tfiltfiOO 

The  rental  of  Ireland,  at  the  lowest  calcu* 
lation,  amounted  to  12,000,000/.;  one 
shilling  in  the  pound  on  this  income  would 
amount  to  the  annual  sum  of  600,000i!.^ 
which  would  repay  the  debt  with  interest 
at  8|  per  cent,  in  less  than  five  years.  But 
it  was  probable  that  much  less  compen* 
sation  would  be  required,  because  if  the  es- 
timate of  revenue  from  the  Church  lands 
proved  correct,  it  would  be  nearly  sufficient 
to  pay  the  whole  incomes  of  the  existing 
incumbents,  under  reasonable  deductions. 
He  would  appeal  to  the  representatives  of 
Ireland  upon  this  question.  He  would  re. 
fer  to  the  statements  and  declarations  that 
had  been  made  on  various  occasions  by 
gentlemen  who  represented  the  liberal 
party  of  Ireland.  He  called  upon  them 
to  declare  to  the  House  distinctly  what  it 
was  the  people  of  Ireland  wished  to  have, 
and  what  it  was  that  they  would  be  satis* 
tied  with.  They  had  frequently  stated 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of  the  total 
extinction  of  tithes  -,  and  how,  he  would  ask^ 
could  they  accept  the  Bill  that  had  been 
ofiered  to  them  by  his  Majesty's  Govern* 
ment  ?  Would  the  people  of  Ireland  agree 
to  sacrifice  the  principle  upon  which  mej 
demanded  religious  liberty^  freedom  of  con- 
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menee^  and  a  right  to  worship  their  Qod 
as  they  thought  fit?  Would  the  Catholic 
Memhm  of  Ireland  deser  the  grand  prin- 
ciple of  religious  liberty  for  the  paltry 
bnbe  c€ered  by  the  Government  Bill? 
Would  they  thus  desert  the  Protestant  in- 
terest of  the  empire  in  their  efforts  to  throw 
off  the  restraints  of  religious  monopolies. 
If  the  Catholics  were  willing  to  take  this 
eourse,  he  would  tell  the  House  there  was 
a  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland^  which^  if 
he  knew  their  principles^  would  not  suc« 
e^nib  to  this  degradation — ^he  alluded  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  Presbyterians  of  I 
Ulster^  who  were  determined  to  demand 
the  extinction  of  tithes  on  the  noble  prin.  , 
ciple  of  religious  freedom — who  were  ready 
to  give  up  their  own  regium  donum,  on  the 
condition  of  tithes  being  extinguished— or 
even,  he  believed,  without  that  condition.  I 
He  called  upon  Irish  Members,  represent-  \ 
ing  the  Catholic  Community,  not  to  per- 
mit his  Majesty's  Government — that  House  ; 
•—or  the  British  Nation,  to  be  deceived 
wi(}i  reference  to  the  objects  and  demands 
of  their  constituents— and  not  to  agitate 
Ifae  minds  of  the  people  for  any  object 
which  they  would  not  support  in  that 
House.  TI.ey  told  the  people  that  it  was 
contrary  to  conscientious  principle  to  pay 
tithes  to  the  Established  Church — by  those 
means  resistance  was  generated — ^blood  was 
spilt;  for  this  blood,  then,  they  alone 
would  be  accountable,  if  they  excite  the 
passions  of  the  people  for  objects  which 
they  were  not  themselves  determined  to 
sustain  by  their  votes  in  that  House.  He 
was  himself  a  proprietor  both  of  lands  and 
tithes — and,  therefore,  in  the  proposition 
he  submitted,  he  should  not  be  liable  to 
the  imputation  of  forcing  upon  others,  who 
had  interests  in  those  properties,  any  mea- 
sures which  he  was  not  willing  himself  to 
submit  to.  He  must  also  state,  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Established  Church — 
and  he  advocated  the  extinction  of  tithes, 
with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  Pro- 
testant principles — ^from  a  feeling  that  the 
diffusion  of  these  principles  had  been  retarded 
by  the  offensive  position  in  which  the 
Ptotestant  Church  had  been  placed  by  that 
impost.  He  stated,  that  he  could  not  give 
a  vote  in  favour  of  the  Government  Bill, 
fix)m  the  objections  he  had  already  sub- 
mitted. But  there  was  another  objection— 
which,  as  a  Protestant,  he  could  not  over- 
come—it was  this— that  by  the  intended 
Bill  the  stipends  of  the  clergy  would  be 
left  in  80  great  a  degree  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Goremment,  as  to  their  amount^ 


that  the  clergy  would  he  rendered  the  de- 
graded expectants  of  the  favour  of  what- 
ever Administration  might  be  in  power ; 
they  would  receive  their  stipends  like  the 
regium  donum  of  the  Presbyterians,  which 
was  sufficient  to  debase  and  paralyse  any 
church,  and  to  render  its  ministry  ineffective 
to  the  cause  of  religion.  The  hon.  Mem. 
her  concluded  by  thanking  the  House  for 
their  patient  indulgence,  and  by  moving 
his  first  resolution. 

Viscount  Morpeth  said,  that  after  the 
full  discussion  and  decided  opinion  which 
the  House  had  given  on  this  subject, 
he  hoped  the  hon.  Member  would  not  think 
him  cnargeable  with  disrespect  to  him  if 
he  declined  entering  into  any  reply  to  his 
speech,  and  called  upon  the  House  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  practical  matter  in  hand. 

Mr.  Diuon  Browne  rose  to  second 
the  motion,  and  begged  to  make  one  pre- 
liminary observation.  He  did  not  second 
the  motion  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing 
his  Majesty's  Government,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  fulfilling  a  duty  to  his  consti- 
tuents, and  redeeming  the  pled^s  he  had 
given  them.  He  did  so  for  this  purpose, 
that  if  hereafter  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
agitate  this  question  amongst  those  per. 
sons  who  had  sent  him  to  the  House,  it 
might  not  be  stated  that  he  expressed  sen- 
timents out  of  doors  which  he  had  not  the 
manliness  to  maintain  and  Justify  within 
the  walls  of  this  House.  In  supporting 
the  propositions  of  his  hon.  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Dundalk,  it  might  be  stated 
that  he  was  embarking  on  a  wild  and  vi- 
sionary scheme,  but  such  arguments  had 
been  offered  in  the  infancy  of  every  mea* 
sure  affecting  the  liberties  of  this  country* 
In  days  gone  by,  the  advocates  of  Catholic 
emancipation  had  been  considered  as  vainly 
speculative  as  he  might  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  within  his  own  recollection, 
he  could  point  to  the  period  when  as  a 
boy,  he  read  with  delight  the  speeches  a( 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  when  within  those 
walls  he  propounded  his  schemes  for  th# 
reform  of  that  House  to  an  inattentive 
audience,  and  supported  only  hy  a  few 
but  faithful  friends.  In  advocating  the 
propositions  of  his  hon.  Friend^  he  beg^ 
ged  to  state  that  he  did  so  [reservedly^ 
He  did  not  altogether  approve  «f  m 
the  points  embra^  by  hishon..  Friends 
resolutions:  but  he  supported  thera  be* 
cause  they  embraced  a  great  principle,  thi» 
total  abolition  oi  tithes  in  Ireland,  or  ratha: 
the  diversion  of  tithe  property  to  other, 
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andt  what  he  ocmceived  ta  be,  better  pur- 
poses- Did  be  do  so  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  ?  He  begged  to 
state  that  he  advocated  a  measure  recom- 
mended by  the  universal  prayer  of  the 
people  of  that  country ;  for  let  the  House 
r^^d  the  different  petitions  forwarded 
from  that  country^  and  they  would  find 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  e&preased  in 
this  strong  and  unequivocal  hm^uage — 
"  We  pray  for  the  total  abolition  of  tithes, 
not  in  name  but  in  reality."  Here  there 
was  no  mention  made  of  an  adjustment  of 
this  question  by  appropriation  clauses^  no 
speculation  upon  surplus  estimates^  but  a 
bold  and  unanimous  call  for  the  total  and 
unqualified  abolition  of  that  impost.  He 
might  be  asked  what  he  meant  by  the  total 
abolition  of  tithes — did  he  mean  that  the 
tithes  should  be  taken  from  the  Church  es- 
tablishment to  be  added  to  the  rent- charge 
of  the  landlord  ?  He  contemplated  no  such 
change-  Such  an  arrangement  would  only 
abolish  the  word  from  the  vocabulary  of  the 
language,  while  the  substance  which  the 
term  tithe  represented  would  continue  as  a 
burthen  upon  the  people,  though  not  in 
the  same  noxious  and  offensive  character. 
He  cared  not  whether  it  was  called  tithe  or 
rent ;  but  he  considered  it  nearly  an  equal 
infliction  to  the  unfortunate  tenant  to  have 
his  property  distrained  at  the  command  of 
a  Carlow  landlord,  who  might  justify  such 
proceedings  by  saying  it  was  "  his  right," 
as  had  b^n  stated  m  that  House ;  or  to 
have  himself  handed  over  by  a  charitable 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  (one  of  the  gentle 
Beresfords  forsooth)  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer.  What  he 
meant  by  the  abolition  of  tithes  was,  that 
the  tithe  property  should  be  subjected  to  a 
valuation — that  the  present  incumbent 
should  be  provided  for  for  life«-that  the 
surplus  should  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  that  each  religion  in  Ireland 
should  in  future  contribute  to  the  support 
of  their  respective  church  establishments. 
He  begged  to  state,  that  it  was  an  anomaly 
in  Government  that  millions  should  contri- 
bute to  the  religious  worship  of  a  few  thou- 
sands. Did  the  missionaries  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  mean  to  convert  the  Papists 
by  this  means  ?  They  speculated  wrong  ; 
and  he  believed,  that  the  benighted  children 
of  Rome,  though  they  made  them  pay  toll 
for  the  road  they  took  to  Heaven,  would 
not  be  induced  to  go  that  way,  but  would 
rather  go  round  by  purgatory,  than  take  the 
short  cut  which  had  b^n  recommended  to 
them.    The  Irish  Church  had  been  aptly 


compared  to  an  Irish  vegimeiiti  vrhkk  hud 
the  whole  train  of  officers  from  the  Colonel 
downwards,  but  only  one  private.  So  wiHl 
that  Church  establishment;  it  had  its 
goodly  apparatus  of  Archbishops,  Bishops^ 
Deacons,  Prebendaries,  Canons,  Reoton 
and  Curates,  and  what  was  better  still,  its 
tithes,  jzlebe-lands,  cathedrals,  churches^ 
but  no  nlDck.  The  noble  Lord,  the  Mem* 
her  for  North  Lancashire,  he  believed  it 
was  who  had  used  the  term  "  Cerberian." 
The  Irish  Church  might  be  as  aptly  com* 
pared  to  that  many-headed  gentleman.  ,  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  the  guar- 
dian of  the  same  portal;  but  It  had  as 
many  heads  stretched  out  for  sops,  and  but 
one  lean  and  emaciated  body.  Let  them 
suppose  three  goodly  Bishops,  followed  by  a 
meagre  sexton,  and  a  sexton  comprised  in  his 
person  generally  the  aggregate  of  an  Irish 
congregation .  Let  them  suppose  these  things^ 
and  they  would  have  an  apt  personification  of 
the  many-headed  monster  and  his  spectre- 
like frame.  Hon.  Members  had  spoken  of 
the  immaculate  purity  of  the  churdi  and  of 
the  piety,  zeal,  forbearance,  and  other 
Christian  virtues  of  her  clergy ;  but  as  long 
as  these  men  continued  to  be  tithe-cam- 
paigners of  that  Church,  were  they  calcu« 
lated  to  conciliate  the  people  ?  He  could 
imagine  nothing  more  heinous,  than  that 
men,  wearing  the  garb  of  religion,  should 
be  prodigal  of  the  lives  of  their  fellow- 
beings.  They  might  have  revealed  truth 
in  their  mouth,  but  the  uncharitable  would 
say,  they  had  the  mammon  of  iniquity  at 
their  hearts.  They  laid  one  hand  on  the 
sacred  book,  and  they  erasped  the  sword  in 
the  other.  He  had  a&eady  said,  that  he 
was  grateful  to  Gbvemment.  Ireland 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  present  Go- 
vernment, for  it  was  the  only  Government 
which  had  given  earnest  of  doing  justice  to 
that  country.  The  British  peofOe  ought 
to  be  grateful  to  the  Ministers,  for  they 
had  candidly  avowed  that  they  had  made 
reform  the  great  principle  of  political  archi- 
tecture on  which  they  meant  to  continue 
the  structure  of  the  constitution.  Reform 
had  taken  deep  root  in  the  soil — no  legis- 
lative power  could  impede  its  growth. 
Coercion  Bills  might  be  passed,  but  such 
measures,  by  exciting  the  indignation  of 
the  people,  only  produced  a  re-action  that 
must  tend  to  the  extension  of  civil  liberty : 
and  from  the  wounds  they  left  on  the  Con- 
stitution there  sprang  a  thousand  fresh 
and  vigorous  shoots.  What  he  desired  was^ 
that  tithes,  as  at  present  existing,  should  be 
subjected  to  a  revaluation— *that  the  clergy 
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of  die  EitaUuhM  Chutoh  diould  be  pro- 
Tided  for  for  life— end  that  the  surplus 
should  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
B7  that^  not  alone  an  act  of  justice  would 
be  done^  but  it  would  be  accompanied  with 
a  favour  and  a  blessing.  It  would  not 
alone  remove  the  serpent  from  its  victim, 
but  would  extract  from  the  body  of  the 
dead  a  remedy  to  heal  the  wound  that 
had  been  inflicted. 

Mr.  Randall  Plunkett  said,  that  as  he 
had  a  strong  conviction  on  his  mind  that 
the  Government  did  not  intend  to  yield 
one  iota  of  the  principle  of  appropriation, 
and  as  hon.  Members  on  his  side  of  the 
House  were  as  determined  to  oppose  that 
principle,  he  could  not  conceive  what  ob- 
ject the  noble  Lord  could  effect  by  going 
into  Committee  on  this  Bill,  unless  the 
noble  Lord  was  prepared  to  say  that  he  had 
an  object  in  carrying  it  where  there  was  a 
majority,  in  order  that  it  might  be  rejected 
where  there  was  an  opposing  minority.  He 
believed  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk 
was  sincere  in  the  course  he  was  taking, 
but  he  denied  he  had  any  right  to  assume 
that  the  Presbyterians  of  the  North  were 
by  any  means  unanimous  in  favour  of  an 
extinction  of  tithes.  For  bis  part,  he  pro- 
tested as  strongly  against  the  Bill  of  His 
Majesty's  Ministers  as  the  resolutions  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  for  he  did  not  think 
it  behoved  a  Protestant  Government,  by 
subtracting  from  the  means  for  maintain- 
ing its  own  Church  Establishment,  to  pro- 
vide  instruction  for  those  from  whose  doc- 
trine they  conscientiously  dissented. 

Mr.  0*C<mnell  said,  that  this  was  a  most 
fruitless  discussion.  His  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dundalk,  had  made  what  they 
VTOuld  call  in  Ireland  an  **  out-of-a-face 
•peech"  —  no  compromise  —  nothing  but 
eternal  justice ;  yet  what  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber moved  began  with  those  miserable 
words,  "  it  is  expedient."  He  first  rested 
his  case  upon  justice,  and  then  turned 
round  and  talked  of  expediency.  He 
(Mr.  O'Connell)  could  not  agree  with  the 
hon.  Member's  resolutions  for  the  abolition 
of  tithe.  .  But  then  they  made  compensa- 
tion. Yes ;  but  he  would  ask  where  was 
the  good  of  taking  money  out  of  one 
pocket  to  put  it  into  another?  Persons 
notconnected  with  the  Established  Church 
were  to  be  relieved  from  all  assessment, 
and  instead  of  which  it  was  to  be  sup- 
ported out  of  the  public  revenue.  Now, 
this  part  of  the  hon.  Member's  proposition 
vras  most  contradictory ;  for  did  not  Roman 


CathoKci  and  Preiliyteriana  ooutribute  to 
the  revenue  as  well  as  Protestants  ?  Bat 
he  proposed  to  repay  the  revenue  by  a  tax 
to  be  imposed  on  profit  rents,  to  which 
the  very  same  answer  applied,  namely, 
that  that  tax  would  fall  upon  Roman  Ca- 
tholics as  well  as  Protestants.  His  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Mayo  (Mr. 
Browne)  had  supported  both  the  abolition 
and  appropriation  of  tithe ;  but  if  tithes 
were  abolished,  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  should 
like  to  know  how  they  were  then  to  be 
appropriated.  In  his  opinion  no  man 
could  support  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dundalk. 

Dr.  Bowring  thought  that  every  propo- 
sition of  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Dundalk,  was  entitled  to  the  approval  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  eloquent 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Kilkenny,  bad 
argued  that  the  expedienoy  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  tithe  system  waa  a  dUBmat 
thing  fix>m  its  justice.  He  could  not  per- 
ceive the  distinction.  In  legislation  jus- 
tice was  expediency,  and  expediency  was 
justice.  The  proposition  went  on  to  aay 
that  tithes  ought  to  be  extinguished,  but 
it  did  not  deny  that  the  rigUs  of  living 
proprietors  should  be  respected ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  insisted  that  they  should  be 
recognised,  and  made  more  availaUe  far 
the  purposes  of  religious  instruction.  It 
proposed  that  the  really  meritorious,  the 
working  clergy,  should  be  more  liberally 
remunerated ;  but  went  further,  it  pro- 
claimed the  greater  and  the  higher  prin- 
ciple, that  no  man  should  be  compelled  to 
contribute  to  the  expenses  of  a  religion  of 
which  he  disapproved.  This  was  the  true, 
the  simple  application  of  the  Christian 
principle. 

Mr.  W.  Smih  (ySrien  had  already 
stated  that  his  opinion  was,  that  the  fairest 
way  of  dealing  with  the  question  would  be 
to  raise  a  land-tax,  which  should  fall 
equally  on  persons  of  all  persuasions. 

Mr.  Grattan  said,  he  in  part  agreed  and 
in  part  differed  from  the  resolutions  of  his 
hon.  Friend ;  but  he  thought  the  better 
course  for  him  to  take  would  be  to  with- 
draw his  resolutions. 

Mr.  Crawford,  in  explanation,  said  the 
proposition  he  now  brought  forward  was 
suggested  to  him  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kilkenny  himself. 

Mr.  Finn  said,  that  he  had  always 
maintained  that  after  the  lives  of  the  pre- 
sent incumbents  the  Protestant  Establish- 
ment ought  to  ce«se  to  exi^  t 
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Mr.  Shaw  believed  he  should  better 
consult  the  feeling  of  the  House,  as  well 
as  abide  by  the  understanding  which 
existed  between  both  sides  on  the  subject, 
by  not  dwelling  at  any  length  upon  the 
observations  which  had  been  made  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  in  that  stage  of 
the  measure.  With  regard  to  the  propo- 
sition of  the  hon.  MemW  for  Dundalk  to 
abolish  tithes  and  tithe  compositions  alto- 
gether, it  might  be  more  honest  and  con- 
sistent than  the  plan  of  the  Government 
— but  still,  as  it  was  not  even  entertained 
by  them  at  present,  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  seriously  to  argue  it — then  as  to  the 
various  allegations  which  had  been  made 
against  individual  clergymen,  he  had  no 
doubt,  if  he  had  an  opportunity  of  inquir- 
ing into  the  facts  of  these  cases,  he  could 
satisfactorily  answer  or  explain  them — but 
after  all,  what  had  it  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  the  present  question,  whether 
this  or  that  particular  curate  was  well 
treated  or  otherwise  by  his  rector  ?  He 
(Mr,  Shaw)  was  as  anxious  as  any  one 
could  be  for  the  better  provision  of  what 
were  called  the  working  clergy — to  put  an 
end  to  non^residence,  unions,  pluralities, 
and  every  defect  which  might  exist  in  the 
church,  but  that  was  not  the  object  of 'the 
present  Bill.  He  couldv  too,  disprove  the 
calculations  as  to  numbers  and  property 
of  the  church,  which  had  been  adduced  as 
arguments  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side, 
but  he  felt  he  should  be  departing  from  (he 
agreement  to  which  the  House  had  bound 
itself,  and  he  would,  therefore,  confine 
himself  to  matters  of  detail  in  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  Mo- 
tion— Ayes  61 ;  Noes  18  :  Majority  43. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 
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Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Balfour,  T. 
Barclay,  C. 
Barnard,  £.  O. 
Ben ti nek.  Lord  W. 
Bemal,  R. 
Bewes,  T. 
Blaroire,  W. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Brotherton,J. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Crawley,  S. 
Dillwyn,  L.  W. 
Dunbar,  G. 
Entwistle,  J. 
Ferguson,  Sir  Rob.  A. 
Feigusson,  rt  An.  R.C. 
French,  F, 


Hardy,  J. 
Heatbcoate,  John 
Heatbcote,  G.  J. 
Hector,  C.  J. 
Howard,  R. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Hoy,  J.  B. 
JephsoD,  C.  D.  O* 
Jones,  W. 
Jones,  T. 
Lister,  E.  C. 
Mangles,  J. 
MartiD,  J. 

Moreton,  hon.  A.  H. 
Morpetb,  Lord  Visct. 
Murray,  rt.  bon.  J.  A. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Connell,  D. 


O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  M. 
Parker,  J. 
Pinney,  W. 
Pluroptre,  J.  P, 
Poulter,  J.  S. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pringle,  A. 
Pusey,  P. 
Roche,  D. 
Rundle,  J. 
Rusbbrooke,  Colonel 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Scott,  Sir  £.  D. 


Shaw,  right  hon.  F. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stuart,  V. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thornely,T. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  R. 
WarbuTton,  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 

TELLEHS. 

Stuart,  Mr.  R. 
Stanley,  Mr. 


Blake,  M.  J. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brabazon,Sir  W. 
Brady,  D.  C. 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Butler,  boo.  P. 
Cailagbao,  D, 
Finn,  W.  F. 
Grattan,  H. 
Musgrave,  Sir  R. 


List  of  the  ^OEfi. 


Nagle,  Sir  R. 
Pease,  J. 
PoWer,  J. 
Ruthven,  £• 
Thompson,  Colonel 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Westenra,  bon«  J.  C. 

TELLEBS. 

Crawford,  Mr.  S. 
Browne,  Mr. 


The  House  went  into  CcmuBittea. 

Clause  L  Compontions  for  tithes  alx^- 
ished,  &c. 

Mr.  Shaw  be^;ed  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  one  of  the  most  unjust  pro- 
visions that  he  believed  had  ever  been 
attempted  in  an  Act  of  Parliament — ^he 
meant,  that  by  which  all  arrears  due  to  the 
Irish  tithe-owners — except  those  payable 
by  the  landlords — were  by  this  clause  to 
be  swept  away  vdthout  compensation  or 
consideration.  In  the  various  bills  that 
had  been  introduced  on  the  subject,  such  a 
^ross  and  glaring  injustice  had  never  before 
been  contemplated.  He  defied  the  noble 
Lord  to  produce  one  precedent  in  the  whole 
statute-book  of  such  a  total  disregard  to  the 
rights  of  property.  The  case  was  so 
monstrous,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  argument 
was  impossible  and  unnecessary.  Let  the 
noble  Lord  grant  the  balance  of  the  million 
yet  remaining  in  hands  for  the  purpose,  if 
he  pleased.  He  would  prefer  that ;  but  be 
appealed  with  confidence  to  the  noble  Lord 
and  to  the  House,  that  upon  the  com- 
monest and  first  principles  of  justice  the 
idea  was  not  to  be  for  a  moment  enter- 
tained, that  you  could,  vdthout  compensa- 
tion or  consent  of  the  parties,  take  away 
the  existing  legal  rem^y— nay,  further, 
cancel  an  existing  legal  debt;  thus,  too, 
punishing  the  obedient,  and  rewarding 
those  wlm  had  been  disobedient  to  the  laws. 
He  (Mr.  Shaw)  would  not  insult  the  good 
sense  of  the  Conunitttee  by  stopping  to 
argue  so  self-evident  arproposition,  but  at 
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onoe  move  to  strike  out  that  part  of  the 
daose  which  related  to  arrears  now  due. 
The  words  to  be  struck  out  were—''  here- 
tofore accrued  or.*'  He  could  not  believe, 
that  the  noble  Lord  could  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  French  could  not  conceive  in  what 
manner  his  Majesty's  Government  could 
justify  this  clause  as  it  at  present  stood ; 
and  although  he  was  convinced  it  must  be 
abandoned,  he  thought  some  explanation 
ought  to  be  given  as  an  excuse  for  its  in- 
troduction. A  number  of  unquestionable 
debts,  legally  and  justly  due  by  one  set  of 
private  individuals  to  another  set  of  private 
mdividuals,  were  to  be  cancelled;  the 
debtor  was  to  be  discharged  from  his  debt, 
the  creditor  was  to  be  degraded,  and  no 
compensation  to  the  injured  party  was  con- 
templated by  the  Biu.  If  public  expe- 
diency required  that  private  claims  should 
he  arbitrarily  extinguished,  the  individuals 
whose  rights  were  sacrificed  were  at  least 
entitled  to  compensation,  and  that  course 
had  been  pursued  in  all  the  measures  which 
had  hitherto  been  proposed  on  this  subject. 
in  the  Bill  of  last  year  the  arrears  of  tithe 
were  proposed  to  be  cancelled,  but  provi- 
sion was  made  for  their  payment  out  of 
that  portion  of  the  million  loan  which  re- 
mained unappropriated ;  there  was  at  the 
present  time  an  additional  year's  arrear  to 
be  provided  for,  and  the  provision  iat  pay* 
ment  was  altogether  omitted.  Not  only 
were  the  debts  due  by  the  occupiers  when 
their  enforcement  might  lead  to  breaches 
of  the  peace  to  be  cancelled,  but  the 
landlord  who  had  become  liable  under  Lord 
Stanley's  Act  (not  by  certificate  or  agree- 
meut^  but  as  owners  of  estates,  the  tenants 
of  which  hold  at  will),  were  to  be  ex- 
empted from  payment;  a  distinction  was 
taken  in  favour  of  those  who  had  adopted 
legal  proceedings,  who  had  enforced  their 
cl^ms  by  filing  writs  of  rebellion,  of 
the  fatal  consequences  of  which  they  had 
heard  so  much,  and  those  were  the  persons 
who  would  be  protected ;  those  alone  who 
had  forbom  to  take  legal  proceedings  were 
to  be  mulcted  and  punished.  The  class 
which  was  most  deserving  of  consideration, 
those  who  had  been  lenient  and  forbearing, 
who  had  preferred  to  forego  their  incomes 
rather  than  have  recourse  to  harsh  mea- 
sures, and  to  come  into  collision  with  their 
parishioners,  were  to  be  the  sufferers.  If 
a  measure  were  to  be  devised  to  diminish 
respect  for  the  laws — to  make  all  parties 
feel  it  to  be  their  interest  to  resist,  not  to 
obey  them,  this  was  exactly  the  measure, 


and  all  this  for  a  misenAle,  paltry  aainng 
of  the  balance  of  the  millioii  fund — a 
saving,  he  contended.  Ministers  had  no 
right  to  propose,  as  this  House  had  twice 
sanctionea  the  application  of  this  monej, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  peace  to  Ire- 
land. He  would  move  the  omission  both 
of  the  proviso,  and  the  words  **  heretofore 
accused  or" — 

Viscount  Morpeth  said,  that  for  some 
reasons  which  had  been  stated  before,  the 
Government  did  not  think  fit  to  call  upon 
thiscoimtry  to  advance  200,000^or  800,0001. 
to  meet  the  arrears  of  tithes.  He  ad- 
mitted, that  there  was  some  difficulty  on 
the  face  of  the  clause,  but  that  might  he 
obviated  by  fixing  a  time,  up  to  which, 
after  the  passing  of  the  BUI,  an  oppor- 
tunity would  be  afforded  for  recovering 
arrears. 

Mr.  Jephson  considered  this  as  one  of 
the  most  monstrous  clauses  that  ever  was 
introduced  into  any  BilL  He  himself  was 
a  tithe-owner,  and  he  waited  before  taking 
steps  for  the  recovery  of  his  tithes  to  see 
how  Parliament  would  deal  with  the  aub« 
ject.  He  was  obliged  to  give  diiectms 
to  his  solicitor  to  ooBunence  upwards  of 
seventy  actions  for  the  recovery  of  the 
arrears  due  to  him;  and  he  begged  to 
assure  the  noble  Lord  that  be  was  deter^ 
mined  not  to  sacrifice  his  property.  He 
would  tell  those  hon.  Members  horn  whose 
mouths  the  words  ''justice  to  Lreland" 
dropped,  that  this  would  not  be  an  act  o£ 
justice.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
clalise?  A  tithe-holder,  who,  from  the 
best  motives,  had  suffered  his  tithes  to  ruu 
into  arrear  until  he  could  ascertain  what 
Parliament  would  do,  both  in  reference  to 
the  security  of  the  tithe-owner  and  the 
relief  of  the  tithe-payer,  would  be  deprived 
of  his  arrears,  unless  he  adopted  those 
forcible  means  which  he  had  been  so 
anxious  to  avoid.  He  thought  some  in« 
demnity  ought  to  be  given  for  the  arrears. 

Mr.  David  Roche  contended,  that  the 
clause  did  not  bear  the  construction  put 
upon  it. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  O'Brien  thought  it  was 
useless  to  discuss  the  likely  efirects  of  the 
Bill,  when,  as  had  been  intimated  by  an 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  it  was  not  piobfr- 
ble  that  it  would  be  carried* 

Mr.  (yConnell  entirely  concurred  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  LimericL  It  was 
dear  that  they'  were  only  wasting  their 
time,  for  no  measures  for  the  pacification  of 
Ireland,  respecting  tithes,  or  anything  else, 
were  likely  to  be  passed  in  the  other 
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He  Uk  dun  th«]r  w«re  VMtiag 
tkiir  limt  mott  xxaimMj;  and  b«  wae 
»n]r  ifaftt  ifa«  lion.  Member  far  Wenlook^ 
w^  hid  tsnnted  the  notion  of  Irishmen 
iMiWag  mtf  nghtf,  was  not  in  his  place  to 
eaafirm  that  feeling.  Any  Bill  which 
laiffht  contain  anjthuig  like  solid  relief  for 
Iiwaod  would  be  destroyed  by  that  party, 
which  was  in  reality  the  destructive  party. 
The  inischiefis>  thni^  which  were  antici- 

Sted  as  the  result  of  the  clause,  were  not 
:ely  to  oocur;  but,  if  possible,  they 
ought  to  be  guarded  against.  Perhaps 
something  mi^t  be  done  with  respect  to 
the  remainder  of  the  million ;  but  he  was 
afraid  to  propose  any  plan.  In  fact  he  was 
legblating  in  despair. 

Viscount  Morpeth  saw  no  difficulty  in 
earrying  the  clause  into  e£fect  with  respect 
to  tithes  that  would  hereafter  become  due ; 
but  he  was  quite  willing  to  allaw  of  some 
fflodi(k»tion  of  the  other  part  of  the  clause. 
He  would  suggest  that  three  months 
riiould  be  allowed  for  the  recovery  ai 
arretts  after  the  passing  of  the  BiU. 

Lotfd  StiMley  said,  raat  the  claose  pre« 
f«Bted  the  partiM  tana  rteovering  the 
ttfrearsi  while  it  gave  them  nothing  in  lien. 
This  he  thought  most  nnjnst.  His  noble 
Priend  proposed  to  give  time  for  the  re- 
covery of  aireare  by  aotbn.  Continual 
complaints  had  been  made,  that  Ireland 
was  overrun  with  suits  and  actions  for 
tithes,  and  yet  his  noble  Friend  now  pro- 
posed  to  renew  and  protract  those  objec- 
tionable proceedings.  He  could  not  con* 
erire  why  his  noble  Friend  should  hesitate 
to  strike  out  the  W(»ds  relating  to  the 
arrears* 

Mr.  OCmneU  wished  it  to  be  recollected 
what  was  the  intention  of  this  BilL  It 
was  intended  to  pacify  the  people.  By 
consenting  to  strike  out  the  words  referred 
to,  his  Majesty's  Government  allowed 
litigation  to  remain,  and  all  suits  for  the 
arrears  of  tithes  to  continue.  When  there 
was  a  wish  for  the  pacification  d  the  coun- 
try,  he  was  surprised  that  any  paltry  con- 
sideration as  to  the  saving  of  the  remnant 
of  the  million  could  be  thought  of. 

Mr.  Share  could  safely  undertake  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  clergy,  that  they  would 
allow  their  personal  and  private  interests  to 
interfere  with  any  eauitable  and  perma- 
nent adjustment  of  the  question  of  tithe 
property,  and  in  that  spirit  he  was  sure 
they  would  be  ready  to  acquiesce  in  any 
reasonable  arrangement  for  meeting  the 
surplus  of  the  million,  applicable  to  the 
settlement  of  existing  arrears. 

VOL  XXXIV.  {to 


Mr.  Thximdif  dbiectad  to  tbe  giving  up 
the  remainder  of  the  loan  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  off  the  arrears. 

Lord  J.  Rustell  agreed  with  the  hon 
Member  for  Wolverhampton,  and  said,  he 
was  not  inclined  to  consent  to  such  a  di»» 
posal  of  the  remainder  of  the  money  ad- 
vmioed  by  this  country.  He  also  remem. 
bered,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  the  University  of  Dublin,  when  the 
loan  was  first  proposed,  denounced  it  as  u 
measure  pr^nant  with  the  greatest  mis*. 
chiefs  to  Irdand,  and  said  it  would  be  a 
bonus  for  the  non-payment  of  tithes. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  he  held  precisely  tha 
same  opinion  still,  and  felt  that  the  result 
had  fully  justified  his  prediction,  that  a 
suspension  of  the  payment  would  en« 
courage  opposition,  and  ultimately  efieot 
the  security  of  the  property  in  tithes ;  but 
now,  that  an  entire  new  arrangement  as  to 
the  future  payment  was  making,  he  was 
willing  to  agree  to  a  compromise  in  all  that 
related  to  the  past,  and  so  dose  the  account 
as  to  existbg  arrears* 

Clause  ai^eed  to. 

Clause  9. — ^AU  sums  payable  by  stlstak 
ment  under  the  Srd  and  4th  \^ia«i  4th, 
c  100,  remitted;  and  any  money  hereto^ 
fore  paid  thereunder  to  be  refunded, 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  if  the  government 
meant  to  apply  the  remainder  of  the  miUion 
to  the  liquidation  of  the  arrears,  the  present 
was  the  clause  by  which  that  should  be 
effected  ;  but  as  the  Government  declared 
that  no  part  of  the  Bill  should  pass  without 
the  appropriation  clause,  he  rather  threw 
this  out  as  a  suggestion  than  for  any  prac« 
tical  purpose,  as  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  was  well 
persuaded  that  the  Bill  never  could  pais 
with  the  appropriation  clause. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  that  there  were  names 
in  the  list  of  those  who  had  availed  them^ 
selves  of  the  million  loan,  that  he  thought 
would  have  sooner  cut  off  their  right  handa 
than  have  applied  for  any  portion  of  that 
loan,  which  was  intended  by  Parliament  for  a 
very  different  purpose  indeed.  There  wai 
one  case  connected  with  the  grant  of  money 
to  tithe-owners  which  came  under  his  ob- 
servation, and  which  he  should  just  men« 
tion  to  the  House.  It  was  well  known 
that  where  lay  impropriators  were  compen- 
sated for  the  loss  of  their  tithes,  they  de* 
livered  in  lists  of  the  parties  who  were 
indebted  to  them.  One  of  the  claims  founded 
upon  those  lists  was  disallowed  upon  very 
sufficient,  but  rather  remarkable,  grounds. 
The  individual,  whose  name  he  should  not 
mention,  made  his  elainUn  the  usuid  way  j 
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the  list  he  had  given  in  was  obseryed  to 
contain  one  name  exactly  the  same  with 
tha^  of  the  claimant ;  the  explanation  he 
gave  of  the  matter  was  this — that  while  he 
was  a  tithe-ovmer  he  ought  to  have  been  a 
tithe-payer;  he,  therefore,  owed  tithe — 
to  himself.  Thus  had  he  become  a  de. 
faulter,  for  he  never  paid  himself;  he 
thought  he  was  entitled  to  pa3rment  from 
himself  to  himself,  and,  therefore,  he  had 
Included  his  own  name  in  the  list  of  the 
defaulters. 

Clause  agreed  ta 

Clause  3 — All  lands  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tithe  compositions,  charged  with 
an  annual  sura,  by  way  of  rent  charge, 
equal  to  seven-tenths  of  such  compositions, 
to  be  payable  by  the  party  having  the  first 
estate  of  inheritance,  &c.,  in  such  lands. 

Mr.  Shaw  objected  to  the  words  "  seven- 
tenths,"  and  proposed  "  three-fourths  "  in- 
stead. He  had  before  consented  to  a  re- 
duction of  twenty-five  per  cent,  thinking 
on  the  whole  that  was  too  large,  but  still 
feeling  that,  as  a  consideration  must  be  al. 
lowed  to  the  landlord,  the  Church  was  dis- 
posed to  make  a  liberal  allowance,  and  not 
to  stand  upon  too  nice  a  calculation  of  what 
the  cost  of  collection  from  the  occupier  had 
actually  been.  He  knew  that  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  particularly  in  the 
south,  before  the  tithe  agitation  had  been 
excited,  the  tithes  had  been  collected  at  a 
cost  of  five  per  cent;  but  as  to  thirty  or 
forty  per  cent,  that  would  be  an  appropria- 
tion to  the  landlords  to  which  be  never 
would  give  his  consent. 

Mr.  OLoghlen  was  glad  to  hear  from 
such  competent  authority  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  tithes  did  not  commence  with  the 
Roman  Catholics,  as  had  been  so  frequently 
stated,  but  with  the  Protestants  of  the 
North  of  Ireland.  He  was  also  glad  to 
hear  from  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Re- 
corder for  Dublin,  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  appropriation— that  was  his  phrase 
of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  tithes  to  the 
landlords.  What,  he  wonld  ask,  became  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  sweeping  ob- 
jection to  appropriation  generally,  if  he  ap- 
proved of  appropriating  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  whole  amount  of  tithes  ? 

Mr.  Shan  denied  that  he  had  said  the 
opposition  to  tithes  commenced  with  the 
Protestants  of  the  north ;  but  he  did  say, 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  the  south  paid  them  cheerfully,  until 
they  were  urged  on  to  opposition  by  selfish 
agitators  and  a  relaxation  of  the  law.  He 
was  iurprisad  at  the  misrepresentation  of 


his  words  by  the  tight  hon.  Gentkouuu 
He  studiously  avoids  the  term  appropri»i 
tion,  when  he  spoke  of  the  twenty-fire  per 
cent  agreed  upon  as  a  constderatkm  for 
throwing  upon  the  landlords  a  payment  to 
which  they  were  not  liable  by  the  existing 
law ;  and  be  took  credit  to  the  cl»gy  for 
dealing  with  them  liberally  and  disinte- 
restedly  on  that  point  What  he  did  say 
was,  once  go  beyond  what  could  fairly  be 
considered  as  a  deduction  in  consideration 
of  the  landlord's  new  liability,  and  you 
would  then  virtually  be  appropriating  to 
the  landlords^ the  property  of  the  Church. 
Against  that  he  protested,  and  deducting 
forty  per  cent  would  palpably  be  such  an 
appropriation. 

Mr.  G*C(mnell  would  wish  to  bring  for- 
ward an  amendment  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  What  he  would  propose  to  do 
would  be  this — that  the  tithes  should  be 
reduced  forty  per  cent — ^he  would  have  the 
deficiency  supplied  out  of  the  money  col- 
lected by  the  Woods  and  Forests,  from  Ire- 
land, and  generally  expended  in  England. 
From  that  sum  he  would  take  50,0002. 
to  make  up  the  deficiency.  This  would 
make  the  income  of  the  clergy  equal  to 
what  it  is  under  this  Bill,  and  it  would 
also  afibrd  the  means  for  appropriation. 
The  appropriation  was  most  important,  as 
it  would  mitigate  the  objections  entertained 
against  the  payment  of  tithes.  He  did  not 
want  to  press  his  motion  to  a  division  ;  he 
had  no  desire  to  waste  the  time  of  the 
House.  There  was,  he  said,  no  possibility 
of  the  BiU  passing  as  there  was  a  deter- 
mination in  the  otl^r  House  not  to  do  any- 
thing to  quiet  the  country.  The  other 
House  had  linked  itself  with  the  asc^ni- 
ancy  party — of  that  party  who  appeared 
determined  to  sink  or  swim.  He  did  not 
think  that  there  was  much  buoyancy  about 
it ;  but  this  connexion  was  most  disastrous 
— -  certainly  disastrous  to  Ireland  at  this 
moment,  and  likely  to  be  equally  so  to 
that  House  at  a  future  period.  .  He  would 
not,  having  briefly  explained  his  views^ 
press  his  motion  to  a  division. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  9. — Rent-charges  to  be  under 
the  management  of  Commissioners  of  Land 
Revenues. 

Mr.  Shaw  objected  to  the  rent-charges 
being  vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  for  seven  years ;  and  he  would 
ask  the  noble  Lord  what  was  to  become  of 
them  then  }  He  had  not  objected  to  the 
provision  introduced  by  the  noble  Lord 
near  him  (Lord  Stanley),  giving  them  the 
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temporary  numagement  of  the  property  as 
trustees  for  five  years^  while  tlie  quin- 
quennial payments  vrete  making,  and  then 
to  restore  the  property  in  an  improved  state 
to  the  church ;  hut  this  contained  no  sudi 
porovision. 

Viscount  Morpeth  said,  it  was  objected 
last  year  that  the  Commissioners  of  Land 
Revenue  were  too  secular  a  body,  in  whq^ 
hands  it  would  be  proper  to  place  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  revenue  permanently. 

Lord  Stanley  must  also  object  to  the 
proposal  of  opening  this  question  every 
seven  years.  The  Bill,  in  fact,  invited 
parties  to  re-open  it.  His  noble  Friend 
opposite  spoke  of  the  measure  as  a  final 
measure.  He  could  not  avoid  congratu- 
lating the  opposite  side  of  the  House  on 
the  prospect  of  finality  afibrded  to  it,  by 
the  division  which  took  place  that  evening ; 
nor  could  he  avoid  congratulating  his 
noble  Friends  on  the  prospect  which  that 
division  held  out  of  its  proving  satis- 
factory. No  measure  ever  could — it  was 
a  mere  delusion  to  hope  it  ever  could, 
unless  the  rent-charge  were  redeemable. 
In  the  then  state  of  the  committee  he 
should  not  divide  upon  the  subject, 
though,  if  the  attendance  had  been  fuller, 
he  should  have  done  so. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  on  the 
whole  a  Bill  might  be  final,  even  though 
some  particular  portions  of  its  enactments, 
were  intended  only  for  temporary  pur- 
poses. He  never  meant  to  pledge  the 
Oovemment  against  redemption. 

Clause  added  to  the  Bill. 

On  Clause  11. — Compositions  for  tithes 
may  be  revised,  on  application  to  the 
Commissioners  of  land  revenues. 

Mr.  Shato  said,  that  they  had  now 
arrived  at  a  class  of  clauses  which  in 
respect  of  injustice  and  harshness  towards 
the  Irish  clergy,  were,  perhaps,  among 
the  most  objectionable  in  the  Bill ;  he 
meant  those  which  gave  a  power  of  re- 
opening composition  that  had  been  entered 
into  for  manj  years  past,  and  considered, 
under  the  faith  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
as  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  parties. 
He  would  read  to  the  House  a  paragrapb 
f^om  a  Petition,  from  the  clergy  of  the 
united  diocesses  of  Ossory,  Ferns,  and 
Leighlio,  which  he  then  held  in  his  hand, 
on  the  subject.  The  petitioners  entreated 
the  House  on  no  account  to  open  the 
compositions  for  tithe.  They  said,  that 
the  best  means  had  been  adopted  to  have 
them  fairly  executed,  and,  that  more  than 


seventy-three  of  them  were  made  under 
the  direction  of  Government,  by  persons 
who  had  no  interest  in  raising  the  incomes 
of  the  clergy— that  if  they  were  opened, 
dissentions  and  angry  conflicts  would  be 
continued,  and  the  excitement  on  the 
tithe  question,  inflamed  instead  of  extin- 
guished. They  also  stated,  that  as  the 
compositions  had  been  considered  final, 
no  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  original 
documents — many  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  the  arrangement  had  died,  and  it  would 
be  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
clergy  to  make  out  proofs  of  the  former 
value  of  the  parish.  As  a  proof  how  un- 
necessary, the  re-opening  these  compost* 
tions  was,  he  would  state  a  few  facts  in 
reference  to  them: — Under  Mr.  Oonl- 
burn's  acts  1,505  compositions  had  been 
entered  into — from  these  there  were  on 
both  sides  but  thirty-nine  appeals.  Of 
the  thirty-nine,  fifteen  were  withdrawn, 
and  twenty-four  heard ;  and  in  three  only 
was  the  certified  amount  reduced.  In 
Lord  Stanley's  act,  passed  in  1832,  he 
introduced  a  clause  allowing,  upon  appeal 
under  Mr.  Goulburn's  Acts,  for  three 
months  from  that  time,  and  what  was  the 
result?  There  were  six  appeals  in  the 
whole,  four  of  them  were  dismissed,  in 
one  the  certificate  was  diminished,  and  in 
one  increased.  Under  Lord  Stanley's  act 
for  compulsory  composition,  there  were 
altogether  820  compositions.  There  were 
eighty  appeals  lodged,  of  which  twenty- 
four  only  were  disturbed — fourteen  being 
reduced,  and  ten  increased.  With  these 
facts  and  circumstances  before  them,  was 
it  reasonable  to  give  a  power  of  re-opening 
agreements  which  had  been  entered  into 
some  ten  or  tweWe  years  ago,  when  the 
parties  were  changed,  many  of  the  wit- 
nesses dead,  and  the  documents  either 
lost  or  destroyed  upon  the  faith  of  Acts  of 
Parliament  making  .  such  compositions 
final.  He  admitted  there  might  be  ex-* 
treme  cases  wanting  revision,  and  he 
would  provide  for  them,  but  he  protested 
against  the  general  principle  of  these 
clauses. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  CyBrien  said,  it  was  a 
complete  farce  to  go  on  talking  about  the 
details  of  the  Bill  in  the  way  they  were 
now  doing,  when  it  was  quito  certain  that 
the  Bill  would  not  pass  through  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  their  labours 
would  thus  come  to  nothing  and  prove  a 
mere  mockery.  Except  for  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  themselyeq,   taUc,    he   <Mr. 
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O'Brien)  knew  not  for  what  purpose  they 
were  there  at  all. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  that  hon.  Qentle- 
laen  opposite  bad  repeated  so  often  that 
it  was  a  mere  mockery  to  discuss  the  de« 
tails  of  this  Bill,  because  there  was  little 
chance,  as  they  alleged,  of  its  passing 
into  law,  that  he  really  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  his  Majesty's  Government 
bad  no  inclination  to  go  on  with  the  Bill. 
But  if  it  was  not  the  intention  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  Bill*  be  considered  that  it  was  not 
a  mockery  for  the  House  of  Commons  to 
assemble  in  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
enpreuing  their  opinions  as  to  yrhat  por- 
tions of  the  Bill  thej  approved  of,  and 
which  they  dissented  from.  He  cer-* 
tainly  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  he 
expected  to  see  this  Bill  pass  through 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  When 
be  recollected  the  very  small  majorities 
by  which  certain  principles  of  the  Bill 
bad  been  supported  in  the  House  of  Com* 
nons,  varying  from  thirty-seven  to  thirty* 
nine,  and  the  very  large  majorities  by  which 
they  had  been  rejected  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  certainly  was  not  prepared  to 
baaard  an  opinion  on  the  prospects  of  the 
future.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he 
thought  it  highly  important  that  theconn- 
trv  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  points  there  were  in  this  measure 
upon  which  both  branches  of  the  Leffis- 
lature  were  agreed.  He  had  no  objection 
that  where  concealment  or  fraud  had 
taken  place,  that  the  compositions  should 
be  re-opened,  but  to  open  the  composi- 
tions generally  since  1823,  when  it  was 
morally  impossible  the  present  incumbents 
oould  be  in  possession  of  the  requisite 
proofs,  he  thought  would  be  a  measure  of 
the  grossest  injustice,  and  one  calculated 
to  produce  greater  mischief  than  it  was 
proposed  to  rectify.  At  all  events  he 
thought  justice  required  that  no  compo- 
sitions should  be  re«opened  later  than  the 
passing  of  hie  Bill  in  1832.  That  Bill 
gave  the  tenanU  three  months  to  appeal 
under  Mr.  Goulburn's  Act,  and  if  they 
aegleoted  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  they 
should  not  now  be  permitted  to  do  so 
after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  as  rendered 
almost  impossible  that  the  existing  clergy- 
man should  have  the  proof  required  to 
substantiate  the  fairness  of  the  com- 
position Into  which  his  predecessor  had 
entered. 

Viscount  Morpeth  nU,  that  the  prin« 


ciple  of  this  clause  was  one  whidi  bad 
been  very  often  discussed,  and  had  always 
been  decided  in  the  same  way.  Ua- 
doubtedly,  many  cases  of  hardship  ex^ 
isted;  and  it  was,  he  thought,  both  fisir 
and  expedient  that  a  power  of  revlsioo 
should  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackion  said,  that  ten 
out  of  twenty,  or,  he  might  say,  ninety 
out  of  every  100  clergymen  in  Ireland 
wouki  find  it  impossible  to  bring  forward 
the  proof  required.  At  the  time  the  com- 
positions were  entered  into  the  clergyman 
thought  they  were  final,  at  all  events  for 
twenty-one  years?  Was  it  likely,  then, 
he  would  ask,  that  they  were  now  in  poa* 
session  of  the  evidence  upon  which  thoaa 
compositions  were  formed  ?  But  was  tba 
House  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  evi« 
dence  ?  It  was  composed  principally  of 
the  promissory  notes  of  poor  farmers  for  m 
few  shillings  each,  and  tne  tithe  proctors' 
returns.  Was  it,  therefore,  at  all  improb- 
able that  the  clergyman  should  have  pat 
such  documents  in  the  fire?  Wher« 
injustice  or  fraud  could  be  proved  he  had 
no  objection  to  re-open  the  compositiona^ 
but  to  re-open  them  generally,  he  thought 
an  act  of  the  most  fli^nt  injustice.  Thei 
hon.  Member  for  Limerick  had  cha« 
racterised  the  proceedings  as  a  farce,  but 
he  knew  not  why.  He  understood  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  an  hon.  Member 
to  bring  forward  a  motion  for  expunging^ 
the  appropriation  clause.  If  that  clausa 
were  expunged,  he  thought  the  Bill  might 
be  made  a  beneficial  Bill.  He  thought  it 
too  much  to  taunt  the  proceedings  as  a 
mockery  and  a  farce,  but  if  it  be  either, 
who  brought  us  here. 

Mr.  Finn  userted  that  the  appropria- 
tion clause  was  the  only  clause  in  the  Bill 
of  any  value  to  the  people  of  Ireland— the 
only  clause  for  which  they  eared  one 
button  ;  and  if  that  clause  were  not  pre- 
served the  Bill  would  be  valueless.-^As  to 
the  question  of  the  re-valuatlon  of  tithej 
he  contended  that  you  would  oommit  an 
act  of  the  grossest  injustice,  unless  tho 
compositions  were  to  be  re-opened  in 
m^ny  cases. — It  was  quite  a  delusion  to 
hope  that  the  appropriation  clause  could 
be  expunged,  and  without  it  there  was  no 
chance  of  passing  the  Bill  through  that 
House,  unless  the  Government  and  the 
House  were  satisfied  to  disgrace  them- 
selves for  ever. 

Sir  Robert  Bateion :  As  a  lover  of  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  biMoantry^  re* 
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gretted  to  find,  from  the  ttatement  of  the 
non.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down,  that 
the  hopes  had  been  removed  which,  withiu 
the  last  few  days,  were  entertained  that 
there  was  a  chance  at  last  that  this  ques- 
tion might  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.     All  parties  were  agreed  upon 
the  necessity  of  finally  settling  it;  but  that 
settlement  was  impossible  so  long  as  the 
appropriation  clause  was  retained.     The 
question  of   appropriation   was  brought 
forward  for    the    purpose    of    upsetting 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  Administration.     Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  said  to  his  Majesty's 
present  advisers — we  will  support  you  upon 
the  terms  of  giving  us  the  revenues  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  upon  no  other.     He 
would  contend,  that  the  re-opening  of  the 
tithe  composition  must  be  attended  by  the 
most  mischievous  consequences,  and   he 
would  say,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
clergyman,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
tithe-payer,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the 
country,  thatanysettlement  of  this  question 
ought  to  be  final*    If  the  Government 
would  abandon  the  appropriation  clause, 
they  might  be  enabled  to  prepare  a  mea- 
sure which  would  give  peace  and  tran- 
quillity to  the  country,  and  remove  the 
agitation,  crime,  and  misery,  with  which 
Ireland  was  filled.  He  regretted  to  observe 
the  apathy  and  indi6ference  with  which 
this  subject  was  treated   by  those  who 
claimed  to  themselves  the  merit  of  being 
the  only  friends  of  Ireland,  and  whose 
feeling  on  the  subject  was  indicated  by 
the  deserted  state  of  the  benches  opposite ; 
but  he  was  quite  willing  to  give  every  as- 
sistance in  his  power  towards  making  this 
an  effective  and  serviceable  measure. 

Mr.  O'Loghlen  agreed  fully  with  the 
proposition  that  had  been  laid  down,  that 
to  open  the  composition  generally,  without 
guarding  against  an  unnecessary  re-valua- 
tion, would  be  very  injurious.  But  the 
boa.  and  learned  Member  opposite  woukl 
find,  if  he  referred  to  Clauses  12,  13, 
and  14  of  the  Bill,  that  a  person  who  felt 
himself  aggrieved  by  composition  was 
bound,  in  the  first  place,  to  send  in  his 
statement  of  facts,  accompanied  by  an 
affidavit,  to  the  Commissioners  of  Land 
Revenue,  and  if  they  thought  that  a 
prima  facie  case  was  made  out,  they  were 
to  transmit  it  to  the  Lord  lieutenant,  who 
was  to  refer  it  to  three  Barristers.  If  an 
appeal  had  been  made  before  the  Lordlieu- 
tanant  was  at  liberty  to  allow  the  case  to  go 
to  the  fiacristera  or  not,  as  be  thoi^bt  best 


Well,  then,  the  party  complaioiog  would, 
be  bound  to  make  out  his  case  before  the 
Barristers,  and  sustain  it  by  evidence,  and 
neither  the  clergyman,  nor  the  parish,  nor 
any  other  tithe-owner,  would  be  obliged 
to  produce  evidence,  till  a  (m  prima  facie 
case  was  made  out  by  the  defendant.  If 
this  Bill  passed,  there  would  be  no  appeal, 
or  petition  of  appeal,  unless  in  cases,  one 
or  two  of  which  might  be  found,  where  it 
would  be  desirable  that  a  compositioa 
made  under  fraud,  or  rather  too  hastily 
made,  should  be  opened. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson  agreed  with  bift 
right  bon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland  in  the  views  he  entef'*  ^ 
tained  with  respect  to  the  cases  in  whicb 
it  was  desirable  that  the  compositions 
should  be  opened,  and  if  he  could  arrange 
it  so  as  to  meet  those  special  cases  only, 
he  would  ofier  no  further  objection  to  the 
clause.  He  would  observe,  that  although 
the  complaint  was  to  be  received  on  affi* 
davit,  the  unfortunate  clergyman  was  put 
to  his  proofs,  and  his  oath  was  not  taken. 
What  he  wanted  was  a  statement  of 
material  facts,  and  those  facts  positively 
sworn  to. 

Dr.  JBa/(2u;tit  contended,  that  the  appro- 
priation clause  must  be  part  of  the  BiU» 
and  declared,  that  he  was  not  influenced 
either  by  the  bon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Kilkenny  or  by  the  Government,  to 
whom  he  owed  as  little  as  any  man. 

Colonel  Perceval  said,  that  the  two 
sides  of  the  House  were  very  near  oomiiif 
to  an  agreement  upon  the  matter  now  at 
issue.  The  affidavit  on  which  the  com* 
position  was  permitted  to  be  opened,  might 
be  founded  upon  matter  true  to  tbe  b^ 
of  the  deponent's  knowledge  and  belief* 
Now,  if  the  affidavit  were  confined  to 
matters  of  fact,  that  would  be  all  they 
wanted*  In  the  county  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent,  the  coropoeitioos  were 
entered  into  after  the  minutest  investig^ 
tion.  In  other  parts  of  Ireland,  it  perbape, 
might  have  been  different,  but  to  far  aa 
regarded  bis  part  of  tbe  country,  he  must 
rescue  it  from  the  imputation  of  having 
entered  into  these  compositions  under  any 
delusion. 

Mr.  O'Connell:  If  he  thought  it  likely 
that  the  Bill  would  pass  into  a  law,  hie 
should  object  to  the  clause  as  toostriogenti 
and  confining  the  cases  in  which  tbe  com- 
position  might  be  opened  within  limKs  too 
narrow.  With  respect  to  the  compositioot 
entered  into  in  Sligo,  he  conld  only  sayi 
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tbat  a  Protestant  gentleman.  Captain 
Willis,  complained  most  bitterly  of  having 
been  oyercharged, 

Mr.  Estcourt  said,  that  from  commu- 
nications he  had  received  from  Ireland, 
he  could  corroborate  the  statements  of 
hon.  Members  on  his  side  of  the  House, 
that  the  clause  as  it  stood  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  serious  evils  to  the  Irish  clergy, 
amongst  whom  the  greatest  apprehensions 
prevailed. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  12,  being  proposed  by  the 
Chairman. 

Lord  Stanley  objected  to  the  provisions 
of  this  clause,  which  took  the  decision  of 
a  supreme  court  of  appeal — that  of  the 
judges  of  assize  and  the  Privy  Council, 
and  gave  the  jurisdiction  to  the  three 
barristers  who  were  to  be  appointed  Com- 
missioners under  this  Bill.  The  provisions 
of  the  clause  would  have  the  effect  of 
still  further  opening  the  composition,  and 
that,  too,  in  a  manner  most  objectionable. 

Mr.  O'Loghlen  remarked,  that  the 
merits  of  any  case  once  decided  by  a 
judge  of  assize,  of  course  that  decision 
would  be  acted  upon  by  the  Commissioners. 
I  Mr.  French  contended  that  if  any  ob- 
jection was  to  be  made  to  these  clauses, 
it  ought  to  come  from  the  Liberal  Mem* 
bers.  They  were,  if  anything,  too  restric- 
tive. The  maintenance  of  these  clauses 
was  absolutely  necessary  both  to  the 
voluntary  and  compulsory  composition. 
The  hon.  Members  wno  objected,  to  inter- 
fering with  existing  arrangements,  seemed 
to  forget  that  they  were  about  to  interfere 
with  them  in  a  most  important  manner, 
viz.,  without  the  consent  of  the  parties 
concerned,  converting  agreements  for  a 
short  and  limited  time  into  perpetual 
ones.  Injustice  might  be  submitted  to 
for  a  short  time,  but  it  was  rather  much 
to  ask  it  to  be  permanently  borne.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Bandon  had  altogether 
mistaken  those  clauses,  all  compositions 
were  not  by  them  necessarily  opened  ;  on 
the  contrary,  nothing  could  be  more 
guarded  against  vexatious  proceedings. 
First,  it  was  necessary  that  a  case  should 
be  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Foresu, 
and  unless  they  were  satisfied  of  the  ne- 
cessity, no  revision  could  be  allowed. 
The  statement  before  them  must  be  veri- 
fied on  oath.  It  was  then  to  be  referred 
to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  ultimately  to 
be  adjudged  by  barristers  of  standing  in 


their  profession  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  really  could  not  imagine  how 
It  was  possible  to  guard  more  effectually 
against  vexatious  proceedings. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed^-Committee  to  sit 
again. 

HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Monday f  July  4,  1836. 

Mnnrrss.]  Billi.  Read  a  thixd  time:— Chapdi  of  Eaaa 
(IxeUuid);  Benefit  Building  Sodetiei.— ReadafinttiiM: 
^-Suiti  in  Equity.— Reoeired  the  Royal  hmtnti—Sngu 
Dntiett  Rerenue  Dqnrtmenti  Securitiei;  Bankrupta* 
Fundit  Dublin  PoUoe;  Waste  Lands  (Ireland);  BritiA 
North  American  Bank;  Dublin  Steam-Fscket  Coniaiiyt 
and  a  Number  of  Pxivate  Bilb. 

The  War  in  Spain.]  The  Marquess 
of  Londonderry  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
say  a  few  words  in  postponing  the  notice 
he  had  given,  with  reference  to  the  letter 
moTed  for  by  the  noble  Duke  on  the  crosa- 
bench  (Richmond)  on  the  19th  of  May 
last.  He  (the  Marquess  of  Londonderry) 
should  not  have  moved  for  the  production 
of  that  letter  himself,  because  he  felt  that 
any  discussion  as  to  the  state  of  the  war 
in  Spain  might  be  attended  with  some 
inconvenience  to  the  public  service ;  and 
considerable  reserve  had^  therefore,  been 
shown  upon  the  question  on  his  side  of  the 
House.  But  he  did  expect,  when  the 
noble  Duke  on  the  cross-bench  had  moved 
for  that  letter,  bearing,  as  it  did,  on  the 
disgraceful  and  disgusting  manner  in  which 
the  British  troops  had  been  engaged  in  the 
war,  he  would  have  favoured  the  House 
with  some  observations  on  the  subject. 
That  noble  Duke  declared  himself  free 
from  all  party ;  the  motion  he  made  some 
time  ago  on  Uie  subject  of  the  Irish  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  appeared  to  have  ex- 
ercised considerable  influence  on  the  course 
pursued  by  Ministers  elsewhere ;  he  had 
also  shewn  great  dexterity  in  bringing 
down  a  noble  Earl  the  other  night,  who 
had  before  taken  leave  of  political  life, 
and  whose  speech  from  the  same  cross- 
bench  had  been  so  much  praised  by  both 
sides  of  the  House,  although  he  could  not 
say  with  much  justice ;  the  noble  Duke 
sitting  on  that  cross-bench,  and  exercising 
so  much  influence,  ought,  after  moving 
for  the  production  of  the  letter  in  question, 
to  have  directed  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships  to  the  subject.  The  question 
now  related  not  only  to  the  state  of  the 
war  in  Spain,  but  concerned  the  profession 
at  large;  it  came  home  to  every  soldier; 
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for  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether,  as 
matters  now  stood,  if  Lord  John  Hav  were 
taken  to-morrow,  summary  punishment 
would  not  be  inflicted  on  him.  For  God's 
sake  let  things  remain  no  longer  in  that 
state  J  the  King's  troops  and  ships  could 
not  be  employed  in  that  service  without 
involving  Government  in  a  responsibility 
of  the  most  frightful  character.  But  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  through  indis- 
position of  his  noble  Friend,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  whose  opinions  were  entitled 
to  so  much  weight  on  every  thing  connected 
with  the  Peninsula,  he  was  induced  re- 
luctantly to  postpone  his  motion.  He 
hoped  that  the  Session  would  not  pass 
over  without  their  Lordships  having  their 
attention  directed  to  this  subject,  and  with- 
out Ministers  being  called  to  account. 

The  Earl  of  Minto  rejoiced,  that  k  would 
not  be  necessary  for  him  to  say  one  word, 
either  as  to  the  reasons  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  given  for  thinking  that  these 
questions  ought  to  have  been  put  some 
days  ago,  or  as  to  the  reasons  which  he 
had  assigned  for  thinking,  that  as  those 
questions  had  not  been  put  then,  thev 
ought  not  to  be  put  now.  He  wishecf, 
however,  to  oflfer  one  observation  in  reply 
to  those  which  had  just  been  offered  by 
the  noble  Earl.  The  noble  Earl  had  said, 
that  one  of  his  reasons  for  not  putting  these 
questions  now  was,  that  he  apprehended 
uie  discussion  might  be  injurious  to  the 
public  service,  and  that  he  observed^  on 
the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Government, 
some  shrinking,  which  looked  like  reluc- 
tance to  enter  upon  it.  Now,  in  reply  to 
that  observation,  he  would  say,  first,  that 
he  saw  no  inconvenience  likely  to  arise  to 
the  public  service  from  the  questions  of 
the  noble  Earl;  and  secondly,  that  he 
himself  had  no  reluctance  to  answer  any 
question  put  to  hina  by  the  noble  Earl 
consistent  with  his  duty  to  the  public. 
He  said  this,  that  it  might  not  be  supposed 
that  he  shrank  in  the  slightest  degree  from 
this  discussion.  He  thought  that  the  noble 
Earl's  speech  was  rather  addressed  to  the 
noble  Duke  on  the  cross-benches  than  to 
the  Members  of  his  Majesty's  Government, 
and  he  should  therefore  leave  the  noble 
Duke  to  reply  to  it.  The  noble  Earl  had 
condemned  the  war  in  Spain,  had  said 
that  it  was  a  new  and  anomalous  state  of 
things,  and  had  asked  in  what  character 
did  this  country  appear  in  it.  His  (Lord 
Minto's)  answer  to  that  question  was,  that 
par  country  appeared  there  m  an   ally 


under  the  treaty  of  quadruple  alliance. 
Under  that  treaty  we  were  bound  to  send 
an  auxiliary  naval  force  to  co-operate  with 
the  forces  of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  There 
was  nothing  new  or  anomalous  in  their 
appearance  in  the  field  in  that  character  . 
Whenever  the  noble  Earl  asked  his  ques* 
tions  he  should  be  prepared  to  give  them 
a  distinct  answer. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  would  not  enter 
at  present  into  the  question  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  war  in  Spain.  When  that 
question  was  regularly  before  the  House, 
he  should  be  ready  to  give  his  opinion 
upon  it.  He  could  not,  however,  permit 
the  noble  Earl  to  say  that  the  noble  Earl 
late  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  councils 
(Earl  Grey)  had  recently  come  down  to 
the  House  upon  his  (the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's) persuasion.  That  noble  Earl  had 
come  down  of  bis  own  accord,  by  his  own 
consent,  to  his  own  great  honour  and 
credit,  and  had  displayed  in  his  speech  of 
that  night  the  same  spirit  of  disinterested 
patriotism  which  he  had  displayed  upon 
every  occasion  during  a  long  life.  That 
noble  Earl  had  come  down,  and  had  made 
a  speech  which  he  could  have  wished  to 
have  had  that  influence  on  the  cross- 
benches  which  the  noble  EaVl  said  that  it 
produced.  That  speech  must  have  con- 
vinced many,  but  he  was  sorry  to  see,  that 
however  much  it  might  have  influenced, 
and  would  long  continue  to  influence,  the 
people  out  of  doors,  it  had  not  changed 
the  vote  of  a  single  noble  Peer.  He  was 
not  the  noble  Duke  who  had  persuaded 
the  noble  Earl  to  come  down  on  that  occa- 
sion. He  wished  to  God  that  be  had 
such  influence  over  the  noble  Earl,  for  if 
he  had,  he  would  bring  him  down  as  often 
as  he  could  to  assist  and  benefit  the 
deliberations  of  their  Lordships. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  had 
n^er  supposed  that  the  noble  Duke  had 
used  compulsion  to  bring  the  noble  Earl 
down  to  the  House.  The  noble  Duke 
however,  and  the  noble  Earl  together  had 
made  a  formidable  diversion  in  support  of 
Ministers.  He  should  be  most  happy  to 
have  the  noble  Earl  and  the  noble  Duke 
as  his  allies ;  and  in  saying  that,  he  hoped 
he  should  not  be  accused  of  saying  any- 
thing disrespectful  to  either.  He  thought 
that  his  Majesty's  land  forces  were  placed 
in  extreme  peril  in  Spain  by  the  course 
pursued  by  General  Evans.  The  noble 
Earl  need  not  flatter  himself  that  he  had 
got  out  of  the  icrape^et ;  ho  would  bavo 
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•DOttgh  of  k  before  the  cloie  of  the  Sei- 
•ion. 

The  Earl  of  Mule  had  derWed  his  in- 
formatioo  from  sources  lets  public  than 
those  of  the  noble  Marquess;  and  from 
all  that  he  had  heard  and  seen,  he  appre- 
hended that  General  Evans  would  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  gallant  career  of  success 
which  he  had  hitherto  pursued. 

Conversation  dropped. 

T1UN8FBR  OP  Propemtt  Bill.]  Lord 
Lyndhwrtt,  in  moving  the  second  reading  of 
tms  Bill^  said  that  all  that  was  necessary  for 
him  to  state  in  support  of  this  motion  at 
present  was^  that  this  Bill  was  intended  to 
follow  up  the  intentions  which  had  been 
partially  expressed  in  one  of  the  Reports  of 
theCommissionerson  the  law  of  real  property. 
Unfortunately^  before  those  Commissioners 
had  made  their  fourth  Report^  the  time  for 
making  it  had  expired^  and  their  Commission 
had  not  been  renewed.  Mr.  Tyrrell^  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Commission^  had,  in 
consequence,  prepared  the  heads  of  a  Bill 
which  had  been  circulated  extensively 
among  the  members  of  the  profession,  and 
had  been  very  generally  approved  of.  A 
Bill  prepared  on  those  heads  had  been  pre« 
sentai  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
Session  of  1834.  It  was  sent  to  a  Com- 
mittee  up-stairs,  and  there  underwent  some 
alterations ;  but  owing  to  those  alterations, 
and  to  the  multiplicity  of  provisions  which 
the  Bill  contained,  it  had  not  passed  during 
that  Session.  It  was  nevertheless  circulated 
extensively,  and  was  approved  universally. 
The  object  of  the  Bill  was  shortly  this  : — 
Their  Lordships  were  aware  of  the  intri- 
cate nature  ot  the  law  of  real  property  in 
this  country.  The  main  reason  of  that 
intricacy  was,  that  it  applied  the  ancient 
institutions  of  the  law  to  the  new  habits 
and  circumstances  of  the  country.  The 
law  of  conveyancing  was  full  of  forms, 
ffistinguished  by  great  prolixity,  and,  at  the 
same  time  by  great  nicety.  The  object  of 
this  Bill  was  to  lessen  the  prolixities  and 
to  get  rid  of  the  niceties  which  formed  so 
eonstant  a  subject  of  litigation  in  the  Courts 
of  Law.  He  would  illustrate  his  meaning  by 
two  instances.  In  all  ordinary  conveyances, 
the  mode  adopted  was  by  deed  of  lease  and 
of  release.  The  deed  of  lease  was  rendered 
necessary  to  put  the  purdiaser  into  posses- 
sion of  the  property,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  in  a  situation  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
deed  of  release.  Now  this  Bill  would  sub- 
stitute one  deed,  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  the  two  old  deeds  of  lease  and  rf 


release.  Again,  where  a  party  wUied  to 
convey  property  to  himself  and  to  Us  wifei 
it  was  necessary  at  present  to  eonvey  it 
first  of  all  to  trustees,  and  then  to  oonv^ 
it  through  them  baek  again  to  the  partf 
and  his  wife.  Now  this  Bill  would  sub* 
stitute  one  direct  deed  of  conveyance  for  tb^ 
other  two.  These  were  samples  of  th« 
objects  of  the  Bill,  and  having  made  thia 
statement,  he  hoped  that  he  had  said 
enough  to  convince  their  Lordships  that  it 
ou|^t  to  be  read  a  second  time. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  agreed  in  the 
principle  and  the  propriety  of  this  Bill. 
The  rules  of  conveyancing  ought  to  be 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  country.  There  were  sone 
details  in  this  Bill  from  which  he  di&itdi 
but  he  would  reserve  them  for  discussion  ill 
the  Committee. 

The  Bill  read  a  second  time* 

Church  Discipline.]  The  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  moved,  that  the  Church  Dis« 
dpline  Bill  be  committed. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  his  objection  to 
this  BUI  was,  that  it  introduced  Jury  trials 
upon  new  principles.  The  Bill  ought  to 
state  more  clearly  in  what  way  these  Juries 
were  to  be  summoned,  or  how  the  chairman 
was  to  decide  on  the  character,  property, 
and  even  existence  of  offending  clergymen. 
He  had  prepared  some  clauses  on  the  point, 
and  wished  them  to  be  printed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  also  had  some 
clauses  to  propose  in  points  which  now 
pressed  heavily  on  the  Church.  At  pre- 
sent, it  was  hardly  possible  to  carry  on 
proceedings  against  a  delinquent  clergyman, 
in  consequence  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
the  costs.  If  they  made  the  costs  extremely 
light,  they  might  be  overwhelmed  with  the 
number  of  applications  for  proceedings,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  should  not  be  dFsoch 
magnitude  as  almost  to  prevent  the  possi. 
bility  of  proceeding.  The  object,  therefore, 
of  the  Clause  which  he  wisned  to  propose 
was,  that  there  should  be  some  species  of 
precognition  in  cases  of  this  kind,  whieh 
should  have  jurisdiction  somewhat  to  the 
same  effect  as  that  now  exercised  by  the 
Grand  Jury.  He  also  intended  to  propose, 
that  provision  should  be  made  to  have  a 
promoter  of  the  proceedings  against  a 
clergyman,  against  whom  an  accusation  was 
brought. 

Lord  Wynfard  oomplained  of  the  olause 
which  subjected  prosecutors  to  costs  hi  can 
the  prosecotum  niled;  but  ex|^rened  him- 
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sdf  generally  fktourable  to  tbe  measure, 
and  anxious  that,  after  it  bad  been  amende 
in  a  few  particulars^  it  sbould  be  allowed  to 
pass.  He  boped  tbat  tbe  noble  Lord  on 
tbe  Woolsack  would  consent  either  to  sucb 
a  postponement  as  would  afford  bim  suffi* 
cient  time  to  prepare  bis  amendments,  or 
do  tbat  wbidi  be  considered  tbe  better 
course— yix.^  to  send  tbe  Bill  to  a  Select 
Committee  uihstairs,  not,  bowever,  be 
eould  assure  tbeir  Lordsbips,  with  any  view 
on  bis  part  to  tbe  final  rejection  of  tbe 
measure,  wbicb  be  trusted  migbt  be  ren- 
dered highly  serviceable  to  tbe  interests  of 
tbe  Church. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
obliged  to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Ellen- 
borough)  for  tbe  asastance  which  be  was 
ready  to  afford  in  tbe  amendment  of  this 
Bill ;  but  it  appeared  to  bim  tbat  the  noble 
Lord,  though  he  decidedly  expressed  his 
approbation  of  the  Bill,  had,  nevertheless, 
at  the  same  time  objected  to  it,  and,  in 
some  respects,  be  thought  rather  unfairlv. 
The  clause  of  which  be  had  complained  in 
particular,  was  no  departure  from  tbe 
ancient  laws,  but  actually  in  accordance 
with  the  present  custom  at  Doctors*  Com- 
mons. For  his  own  part,  however,  he  was 
disposed  to  support  tbat  proposition,  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  that  some  security 
should  be  afforded  to  clergymen  against 
malicious  and  unfounded  prosecutions.  He 
was  acquainted  with  several  instances  in 
which  the  want  of  some  remedy  of  tbe 
nature  now  proposed,  bad  been  attended 
with  grievous  and  oppressive  effects  upon 
parties  who  bad  been  unjustly  accused. 
He  had  himself,  when  Bishop  of  London, 
been  engaged  in  a  case  respecting  the 
patronage  of  a  school,  in  which  a  caveat 
had  been  entered  against  bis  licence,  which 
he  forbore  to  sign  until  it  should  be  deter, 
mined  to  whom  tbe  right  belonged.  Tbe 
prosecutor  who  commenced  this  case,  was 
not  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  in  any  way 
before  the  Court,  and  he  himself  was 
accordingly  left  to  pay  the  costs  to  the 
amount  of  70/.  or  8o£  He  bad  no  objec- 
tion to  the  postponement  of  the  Committee ; 
bis  object  was  to  get  as  eood  a  Bill  as 

rdble,  and  be  knew  not  bow  tbat  could 
better  effected  than  by  having  all  the 
amendments  printed,  for  die  consideration 
of  the  House. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  wished  to  call  tbeir 
attention  to  one  part  of  this  measure.  It 
appeared  that  the  mode  of  proceeding, 
according  to  tbe  Bill,  was  to  be  this: — 
A  citation  wai  to  be  issued  to  tbe  party 


charged.,  then  tbe  charge  given  in  writing, 
and  the  answer  to  tbat  charge  was  then  to 
be  given  in ;  after  which  a  Jury  would  be 
summoned  to  try  the  ease.  But  suppose 
the  charge  was  not  a  valid  charge  in  kw, 
what  would  be  the  consequence  of  that 
proposition  ?  Why,  that  the  Jury  would 
have  to  deal  with  a  matter  entirely  out  of 
their  province,  for  the  object  of  a  Jury  was 
to  decide  questions  of  fact,  and  not  points 
of  law.  Their  Lordships  knew,  thiat  in 
sucb  cases,  at  common  law,  the  prooaeding 
was  by  a  demurrer. 

Bill  committed  pro  yorma. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

Monday,  July  4,  1836. 

MiNimi.]  BiUs.  Road  a  third  Ume  i— Ifurdotn  Xura* 
don ;  BiUs  of  Exchange.— Read  a  seooqd  time :— Penonat 
Tithea;  Beoeflees  PhmUty.— ReadaftnCllaie>— Hand* 
loom  Weavers. 

Petitions  proiented.  By  Mr.  BaoniBBTOV,  fton  vvkm 
Places,  against  Faetories'  Act  Amendment  BiIL->By  Mr. 
TowNLBT,  from  Wisbeach,  agahist  Secular  Jurisdictiaii 
(York  and  Ely)  01IL.-By  Mr.  Ptaaa,  ftom  Galtiny,  flit 
Abolition  of  Tithe  on  Fiah^»-By  Sir  E|>wab»  OoDmn««* 
TON,  from  Devonport,  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Act  58th  Georga 
5rd,  for  Regulation  of  Parish  Vestriet.~By  Mr.  HaaxBTK 
FuuTVooD,  from  Poulton  and  Thomtoa,  tot  Repeal  et 
the  Bastardy  Clause.— By  Mr.  Hartbt,  fiN>m  the  Pro* 
prietors  of  Licensed  Beer  Houses,  Rodiford,  Southwark, 
and  Eastern  Half  Hundred  of  Brixton,  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  UeaMsed  VlctuaUers.^By  Mr.  Riolm 
CoiAORNB,  from^theProeurator-Oeneral*  Bath  and  Wells* 
for  Compensation.— By  Mr.  Jambs  Oswald  and  the 
Attobnbt-Oxnbral,  from  Edinburgh,  for  Aeoeteration 
of  the  Mafl.— By  several  Hon.  Mbmbbbs,  from  varievt 
PUuses,  for  Amendment  of  Municipal  Coiporatioos'  (Soot* 
land)  BilL — By  Mr.  Ddxlop,  from  Beith  and  Kilmauns, 
against  Burghs  of  Barony  (Scotland)  Bill.— By  aevenl 
Hon.  Mbmbbbs,  from  various  Plaaes,  praytng  Oia  Houw 
to  adhere  to  tbe  Irish  Municipal  Corporation  Refotaa 
Bill  as  originally  passed  by  them.— By  Mr.  S.  CRAWPORDf 
from  Dundalk  md  Inniskeen,  fbr  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(Ireland)  BHU- By  Mr.  H.  Flbbtwood,  ftom  Prastoa* 
for  Abolition  of  Beer  Shopa.- By  Mr.  Alderman  Thomp- 
aoN  and  Mr.  Fort,  from  Simdo'land  and  Chipping  Camp- 
dan,  for  Abolition  of  Chuxeh  Rates.—  By  two  Hon.  Mbm- 
BBaa,  from  various  Plaeas,  ^aiaat  OhuNh  Bill  (IrelsML) 
—By  Mr.  Hawkimb,  from  Newport,  for  Amendment 
of  Mtwicipa]  Gerporatioo^  Act— By  the  Attornbt- 
Gbnbbal,  ftom  Kittnbuti^,  for  Abolition  of  Annuity  Tax. 
—By  Mr.  Habtbt,  ftom  tiie  Medleal  ProiMsion,  Col* 
Chester,  for  Medical  Witnesses^  BilL— By  Mr.  S.  OaAvr* 
roao,  from  Bangor,  Against  Excise  Licences  (Izebnd). 

Improvements  in  Lioht-Housks.] 
Mr.  WarhurUm  presented  a  petition  ftom 
Mr.  Michael  Dona  von,  complaining  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Trinity-house  Corporation 
towards  him  in  regai^  to  a  new  method 
which  he  has  invented  for  the  lighting  of 
light-houses.  The  petitioner  stated,  that 
an  experiment  of  his  invention  had  heen 
made  at  the  South  Foreland  Li^ht-house, 
and  that  he  had  been  employed  himse^ 
there  for  three  months;  and  he  further 
stated,  that  the  Trinity-house  had  distinctly 
acknowledged  to  him  ihat  his  ji^vvntion 
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waf  a  valuable  one^  which  must  lead  to 
very  important  improvements  in  the  exist- 
ing system  of  light-houses.  It  appeared 
from  the  statement  of  the  petitioner^  that 
his  invention  consisted  in  the  employment 
of  refractinff  lenses^  instead  of  reflecting 
mirrors,  with  oil  lights.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber stated^  that  the  Keport  of  the  en^neer 
of  the  Trinity-house  Corporation  ^oke  in 
high  terms  of  the  invention  of  the  peti- 
tioner. The  petitioner  also  stated,  that 
havinff  been  thus  for  three  months  em- 
ployed at  the  South  Foreland,  the  light- 
house keeper  sent  up  a  Report  to  the  Tri- 
nity Board  that  an  explosion  had  taken 
place,  and  that  the  light-house  had  caught 
fire.  The  petitioner  complained  that  no 
opportunity  had  been  afforded  him  of  being 
confronted  with  that  person ;  that  he  had 
been  at  considerable  expense  in  fitting  up 
his  apparatus,  6cc,  and  prayed  the  House 
to  take  his  case  into  consideration.  He 
would  wait  until  he  heard  the  explanation 
of  the  hon.  Member  opposite,  an  elder  bro- 
iher  of  the  Trinity  house,  Mr.  A.  Chapman, 
before  he  would  decide  on  what  steps  he 
might  hereafter  take  in  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Aaron  Chapman  defended  the  con- 
duct of  the  Trinity  Corporation,  and  main- 
tained that  they  had  acted  most  generously 
towards  the  petitioner.  Certainly  an  ex- 
plosion had  taken  place,  by  which  die  lights 
were  at  once  extinguished,  and  he  auled 
upon  hon.  Gentlemen  to  consider  what 
might  have  been  the  effect  had  any  of  his 
Majesty's  ships  or  any  merchant  vessels 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Goodwin 
Sands  at  the  time.  The  Trinity  Corpora- 
tion had  undoubtedly  promised  this  indivi- 
dual to  pay  him  any  sum  that  might  be  re- 
quired in  makinff  an  experimental  trial  of 
his  new  lieht,  and  acting  upon  that  feeling, 
they  had  given  him  1  OOrfor  his  model,  and 
350L  more  for  his  own  time ;  and  on  an 
application  being  made  by  him  for  further 
remuneration,  they  conveyed  to  him  an  in- 
timation of  their  readiness  to  meet  his  de- 
mand, provided  it  was  anything  within 
reason,  but  the  demand  made  by  him  was 
80  exorbitant,  that  they  felt  they  should  be 
guilty  of  a  gross  dereliction  of  their  duty 
to  the  public  to  entertain  it  for  a  moment. 
In  conclusion  the  hon.  Member  remarked, 
that  this  Gentleman  seemed  offended  that 
his  invention  had  not  been  adopted  in  pre- 
ference to  those  of  others,  such  as  Lieute- 
nant Drummond,  and  other  gentlemen  of 
certainly  equally  high  scientific  character 
and  pretensions* 


Mr.  Warburtou  observed,  that  the  ex- 
planation of  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  not 
satisfactory,  and  thought  that  the  Trinity- 
house  should  have  erected  an  experimental 
light-house  on  shore,  by  which  without 
incurring  any  risk,  the  advantages  of  the 
new  invention  might  be  put  to  the  test 
until  the  discovery  was  perfected. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Crown  Land— Radnor.]  Mr.  Harvey 
said,  he  had  a  petition  to  present  from  certain 
persons  who  felt  themsdves  aggrieved  by  a 
statement  made  in  that  House  by  his  Majes- 
ty's Attorney-General  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  he  (Mr.  Harvey)  presented  a  petL 
tion  from  those  parties,  complaining  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  in  reference  to  the  disposal  of 
certain  manors  in  the  county  of  Radnor. 
The  Attorney-General  said,  that  they  were 
instigated  to  take  the  course  they  had 
adopted  by  an  attorney  of  the  name  of 
Parsons.  The  petitioners  stated,  that  so 
far  from  Mr.  Parsons  having  instigated 
them  to  take  that  course,  they  had  applied 
to  him  in  the  regular  course  of  business  to 
defend  and  conduct  their  case.  He  begged 
also  to  present  a  petition  signed  by  several 
persons  in  the  county  of  Radnor,  complain- 
ing that  the  manors  in  that  county  had 
been  sold  in  a  way  very  disadvantageous 
to  the  public.  Since  the  former  discussion 
on  this  subject,  he  (Mr.  Harvey)  had 
learned  that  on  the  manor  which  was  sold 
to  Mr.  Watt  for  1,200/.  that  Gentleman 
had,  by  intimidation  and  other  means,  sue* 
ceeded  in  getting  seventy  poor  persons  to 
attorn  the  little  properties  which  they  held 
to  the  amount  of  200  acres,  upon  which 
several  of  them  had  built  cottages,  and 
which  they  had  possessed  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years  free  and  unmolested.  Now^ 
cheap  as  land  was  in  Wales,  the  property 
thus  gained  by  Mr.  Watt  was  at  least 
worth  1,200/.  He  thought  that  these  pe- 
titioners had  a  right  to  complain  that  those 
manors  belonging  to  the  public  were  not 
disposed  of  by  public  auction. 

The  Speaker  begged  to  call  the  hon. 
Member's  attention  to  the  first  paragraph 
in  the  first  petition  he  had  presented. 
The  petitioners  stated,  that  *'  having 
read  with  astonishment  a  statement  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  &c.;"  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  hon.  Member  that  such  a 
petition  could  not  be  received. 

The  Attorney 'General  siud,  that  he,  fbr 
one,  would  take  no  objection  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  petition,  though  certainly  tb« 
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objection  started  by  tbe  Speaker  could  not 
be  ffot  over.  With  regard  to  the  statement 
he  had  made  on  a  former  occasion,  he  would 
only  repeat^  that  he  received  his  information 
from  a  quarter  to  which  the  greatest  credit 
was  due,  and  that  he  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  a  single  word  of  the  information  he 
had  thus  received.  Indeed,  he  was  since 
informed,  that  a  great  number  of  the  names 
to  the  former  petition  had  been  actually  n 
the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Parsons. 

Mr,  Harvey  said,  that  so  ^oss  a  charge 
against  a  gentleman,  a  higmy  respectable 
attorney  and  a  banker,  in  his  own  town, 
could  not  of  course  have  been  made  by  the 
Attorney-General  upon  light  grounds.  The 
learned  Gentleman  must  have  some  reason 
for  believing  it.  He  (Mr.  Harvey)  most 
undoubtedly  did  not  believe  it,  and  if  the 

fentleman  so  accused  should  write  to  him 
Mr.  Harvey)  demanding  an  investigation, 
he  would  certainly  move  that  he  be  exa- 
mined at  the  bar  on  the  subject. 

The  first  Petition  withdrawn. 

Sir  E,  Codrington  said,  Mr.  Watt  had 
bought  this  property  for  5,000/.,  and  that 
he  had  not  benefited  by  it  a  single  shilling. 
The  proceedings  complained  ofhad  not  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Watt,  but  by  the  Commission- 
ers of  Woods  and  Forests,  who  were  obliged 
to  complete  their  bargain  with  him. 

Second  Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Church  and  Tithe  (Irelakd)  Com- 
mittee.] Viscount  Morpeth  moved  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Church  and 
Tithes  Ireland  Bill. 

On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  leave 
the  Chair, 

Sir  George  Sinclair  rose,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  principles  or 
examining  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  but 
in  order  to  denounce  the  dbingenuous  and 
evasive  course  pursued  by  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  respecting  the  clause  which  was 
now  to  be  considered  in  Committee — a 
course,  which  though  entitled  to  high 
commendation  as  a  model  of  astuteness 
and  dexterity,  was,  in  his  opinion,  totally 
at  variance  with  the  dictates  of  candour 
and  straightforwardness.  "  Five  months 
have  now  elapsed,'' said  the  hon.  Baronet, 
**  since  tbe  Session  commenced.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  measure,  upon  which  the 
Government  grounded  their  chief  claim  to 
public  confidence,  and  for  which  they 
were  so  clamourously  impatient  when 
Matad  on  the  opposition  benchesi  was  de< 


ferred  until  the  latest  possible  moment; 
and  after  sundry  bit  and  bit  postpone- 
ments, the  Bill  may  be  considered  as  once 
more  virtually  abandoned,  because  it  is 
reluctantly  dragged  forward  for  commit- 
ment under  a  perfect  conviction  that  it 
cannot  possibly  pass ;  and  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  have  not  the  power,  even  if 
they  possessed  the  inclination,  to  adopt  the 
means  which  are  essential  for  ensuring  its 
success.  Did  any  statesmen  ever  lay 
themselves  more  open  to  the  charge  of 
palpable  tergiversation,  or  more  unscrupu- 
lously kicked  down  the  only  ladder  by 
which  they  could  have  clambered  into 
place  ?  **  None  but  themselves  can  be 
their  parallel ;  "  and  we  must  take  a  retro- 
spective view  of  their  last  year's  devices, 
to  find  a  somewhat  analogous  illustration 
of  their  present  proceedings.  The  Appro- 
priation Clause,  though  instantly  ''  sent  to 
Coventry,"  until  the  26th  of  June,  was 
sanctioned,  by  a  majority,  I  think,  on  the 
6th  of  April.  I  myself  suggested  to  this 
House  the  propriety  of  at  once  transmitting 
the  resolution  to  the  House  of  Peers,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  whether,  as  the  noble  Lord 
afiected  to  believe,  they  would  ratify  the 
principle,  or  whether  as  I  ventured  to 
assert,  they  would  reject  it  with  indigna- 
tion. This  would  have  been  a  manly  and 
consistent  course,  but  the  noble  Lord 
prudentially  declined  to  adopt  it ;  he 
shrank  from  the  experiment  of  bringing 
the  question  to  so  speedy  and  decisive  an 
issue.  An  usually  protracted  recess,  a 
very  favourite  expedient  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  almost  immediately  supervened. 
After  banns  had  been  proclaimed  in  the 
usual  form  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, his  Majesty's  Ministers  were  formally 
re-married  to  their  official  brides,  from 
whom  in  the  preceding  gloomy  month  of 
November,  they  had  been  suddenly  and 
reluctantly  divorced — 

<<  priscus  amor  redit, 
Diductosque  jugo  cogit  aheneo." 
They  then  retired,  to  pass  at  their  respective 
country  seats,  the  halcyon  days  of  the  honey- 
moon. Next  occurred  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Devonshire  election.  The  tutelary  genius  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  for  a  short 
time  obscured  by  a  temporary  eclipse. 
Nothing  could  be  done  whilst  the  noble 
Lord  was  out  of  Parliament ;  cum  tot  stis- 
tineasac  tantanegotia  solus.  The  Govern- 
ment resembled  a  time-piece,  whose  evo- 
lutions have  been  put  a  stop  to  by  the  un- 
expected rupture  of  thrmain  spnng— but 
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capitulated  and  marchtd  oat  with  all  Iba 
honours  of  war.    No  one  indeed,  eitbef 
thought  then,  or  can  imagine  now,  that  the 
principle  would  efer  be  formally  avowed 
and  openly  abandoned  by  hit   Majesty's 
Ministers,  or  that  they  could,  without  a 
total  loss  of  character,  resort  to  any  ex- 
pedient for  shaking  it  off;  but  is  there  any 
essential  difference  between  such  ignomi* 
nious  inconsistency  and  the  annualfreilera- 
tion  of  the  Machiayelian  farce  of  MMtpoo* 
ing  the  question  until  the  (ag-end  of  the 
Session,  when  most  of  the  Members  of 
both  Houses  are  out  of  town,  out  of  health, 
or  out  of  patience ;  so  that  discomfiture 
may  be  instantly  succeeded  and  palliated 
by  a  convenient   prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ments—a discomfiture,  permit  me  to  ob^ 
serve,  which  his  Majesty's  Ministers  en- 
dure with   philosophic    eauanimlty,  and 
indeed  with  a  display    of   every    virtue 
under  heaven,  except  that  of  a  becoming 
resignation.     But  their  design  manifestly 
is  to  make  the  two  ends  of  the  Session 
meet  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  secure  to 
themselves  the  disbursement  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes  during  the  recess.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  late  plentiful  harvest  of  mitres,  more 
bishoprics  may  be  dropping  in,  judicial 
situations  may  become  vacant,  the  monthly 
obituary    of  general  oflBcers    is    usually 
most  prolific  during  the  autumn ;  in  this 
way,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  gap- 
ing mouths  of   many  Ultra- Whig  Cer- 
beruses,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  legal  or 
military,  may  be  stopped,  or  rather  sopped, 
befbre   Parliament    meets  again.     Never 


thai  defect  was  speedily  supplied  by  the 
able  mechanics  of  Stroud,  and  another 
important  wheel  was  instantly  fbmished  by 
the  accommodating  artisans  of  Tiverton, 
We  might,  therefore,  have  ventured  to 
hope  that  although  the  Ministerial  machine 
might  now  and  then  have  required  to  be 
wound  up  or  set  right,  it  would  have 
performed  its  future  movements  with  pre- 
cision and  regularity.  The  whole  country 
was  lost  in  amazement  at  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  Government.  The  noble  Lord 
being  cidled  upon  to  adjust  the  conflicting 
claims  to  priority  between  English  Muni* 
cipal  Reform  and  the  consideration  of  the 
Irish  Tithe  Question,  was  guilty  of  a  pal- 

Sable  solecism  in  the  heraldry  of  politics, 
y  adjudging  precedence  to  the  former. 
Can  anv  impartial  judge  confirm  the  noble 
Lord's  decision  ?     Was  there,  in  point  of 
urgency,  the  most  remote  comparison  be- 
tween these  questions?     But,  then*  it 
was  manifest  that  the  Government  would 
Strengthen  their  own  hands,  and  secure 
their  own  tenure  of  ofiice,  and,  therefore, 
<nbe  clergy  starve^  that  Ministers  may 
dine/'    If  the  prominence  which  the  two 
measures  respectively  occupied  in  the  col- 
loquial intercourse  of  private  life  might  be 
assumed  as  a  standard  for  estimating  their 
relative  importance,   I  should  say,  that  for 
one  quidnunc  who  ever  broached  the  sub* 
ject  of  corporate  abuses,  there  were  at 
Wast  fifty  anxiously  inquiring  from  day  to 
day,  "  Well,  pray  when  does  the  Irish 
Tithe  Question  come  on  T^-have  you  heard 
what  Ministers  mean  to  do  with  regard  to 
the  appropriation  clause  ?  *'    After  several 
intervening  weeks  of  silence  and  procrasti- 
nation, the  answer  to  the  last  interrogatory 
uniformly  was-  -**  Do?  why  they  mean  to 
do  nothing  st  all.      The  clause,   you  may 
rest  assured,   will  henceforth  be  a  mere 
brutum  fiilmen^  now  that    it  has   fairly 
answered  its  purpose  of  ousting  a  rival  Ad- 
ministration." Some  persons  likened  it  to  an 
old  hat  suspended  on  the  top  of  a  pole  half 
enveloped  in  a  tattered  red  jacket,  with  a 
rude  wooden  musket  in  its  right  hand,  and  a 
clumsy  old  broomstick  in  its  left,  and  sta- 
tioned in  the  middle  of  the  Treasury  Gar- 
dens, to  scare  away  the  whole  feathered  tribe 
of  the  Tories,  and  preventing  any  unwel- 
come intf  rmeddlers  from  nibbling  any  por- 
tion of  its  golden  fruit.  Others,  again,  com- 
pared it  to  a  train  of  artillery ,  brought  up  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  some  obstinate 
fortress  to  surrender,  but  which  isquietly  re- 
plaoad  in  the  arsenal  as  soon  as  the  garrison 


were  Utopian  simpletons  more  palpably  the 
dupes  of  their  own  credulity  than  those 
who  fondly  imagined  that  the  age  of  influ- 
ence, like  that  of  chivalry,  is  past ;  that  the 
era  of  economists  and  calculators  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  that  the  glory  of  patronage 
was  extinguished  for  ever.  Why,  Sir,  the 
very  system  is  openly  avowed  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  engines  for  maintaining  Minis- 
ters in  oflice.  There  never  was  a  period 
in  our  history,  when  oflBces  of  every  d^ 
scription  were  so  eagerly  grasped  and  so 
tenaciously  monopolized  by  those  who 
subscribed  to  allthe  articles  of  a  certain  poli- 
tical creed,  and  when  thedecisions  of  the  G^ 
vernment  in  this  department  were  watched 
by  jealous  supporters  with  such  lively  and 
lynx-eyed  vigilance.  It  is  become  aloMst  a 
nne  qua  non  even  for  admission  into  the  ni»- 
nstracy,  that  every  candidate  should  be 
faithful,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers^  as  well  u^o  kia  4M«rtf 
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binealf.  It  mva/tt  hoiv«?er)  be  admitted, 
tbat  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
oAcial  patronage,  his  Majesty's  Ministers, 
thoagh  much  to  be  blamed,  are,  perhaps, 
still  more  to  be  pitied.  There  are  amongst 
them  some  who,  if  left  to  theroselres,  are 
not  indisposed  to  be  liberal,  in  the  old  and 
obsolete  acceptation  of  the  term«-that  is 
to  say,  not  harsh,  not  unkind,  not  ungener. 
oas,  not  ezduMTe  ;  bat  they  are  in  a  state 
of  abject  and  ignottiniom  yassalage  to  im- 
perious and  importunate  partisans:  and, 
above  all,  to  a  ruthless  and  rapacious  press, 
without  whose  countenance  and  co*opera^ 
tion  neither  their  places  nor  their  popularity 
would  be  worUi  a  fortnight's  purchase.  Cn 
them  itmaybesaid,as  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt, 
that  their  lives  sve^made  bitter  by  hard  bon- 
dage. Thegraspittggreedinessof  theirsatel- 
litss  out  of  doors  is  become  a  by-word  and 
a  reproach  in  every  district  throughout  the 
empire.  They  are  beset,  besieged,  and 
bullied,  by  a  countless  legion  of  hornets, 
harpies,  and  horse*  leeches,  vociferating 
without  intemissioa,  not  only^  «'Oire, 
five  tons,"  but  '*  Take  away^  take  away 
ih»i  everyone  besides."  If  the  power  of  these 
inquidtonal  autocrats  were  commensurate 
with  their  vindictive  avidity,  they  would, 
without  ceremony,  distinction^  or  remorse, 
rend  the  coif  fifom  every  Tory  judge,  and 
snatch  the  mitre  from  every  Tory  bishop, 
and  cadiier  every  Tory  Lord-lieuteDant, 
and  dismiss  every  Tory  public  functionary, 
howeverblameless  his  conduct,  however  ami- 
able his  character,  however  eminent  his  de- 
sert8,however  moderatehis political  opinions . 
If  a  war  were  to  break  out,  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  could  not  venture  to  intrust  the 
command  of  an  army  to  so  incorrigible  a 
Tory  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Had 
Lord  Nelson  been  spared  to  his  country 
until  now,  and  possessed  Conservative 
politics,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  high 
treason  against  the  exclusive  spirit  of 
ultra  Whiggism  out  of  doors,  and  as  much 
as  their  places  were  worth  to  have  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  a  fleet— for,  if  we  may 
judffe  from  the  sentiments  embodied  in 
sundry  Ministerial  publications,  there  are 
not  a  frw  politicians  in  this  country,  whose 
seal  outstrips  their  patriotism,  and  who 
would  rather  that  a  British  squadron  were 
defeated  under  a  Radical  commander,  than 
that  a  Conservative  admiral  achieved  a 
triumph.  The  public  mind,  however, 
cannot  long  be  deluded  by  the  flimsy  pre- 
tensions of  pseudo  patriots.  We  know 
that  selflshness  is  the  banner  under  which 
they  mtbdst^  and  that  aland^  is  the  garbage 


upon  which  they  luturiate*  But  no  can*- 
did  or  well-regulated  mind  can  remember 
without  honest  indignation  the  foul  and 
atrocious  aspersions  with  which  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Tamworth, 
was  assailed  by  reckless  libellers  during 
his  brief  but  brilliant  career  as  Prime 
Minister  of  the  empire.  He  was  told  that 
no  man  regretted  so  much  as  he  did  the 
necessity  of  being  virtuous ;  that  he  ought, 
by  a  timely  retirement,  to  save  the  wreck 
of  his  former  character.  To  the  ea^r 
partisans  of  revolution  throughout  Uie 
realm  it  was  announced,  with  ferocious 
exultation,  that  not  only  his  physical 
strength,  but  his  mental  energy,  was  sink-^ 
ing  under  an  accumulated  weuht  of  soli- 
citude and  responsibility.  And  this,  for- 
sooth, was  proclaimed,  as  a  cause  for  natural 
gratulation,  with  respect  to  the  very  indi- 
vidual who,  a  few  weeks  thereafter,  on  his 
lamented  and  ominous  retirement  from 
office,  was  not  only  honoured  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  his  disinterested  and  intel- 
ligent countrymen  with  the  loudest  and 
most  unequivocal  assurances  of  their  confi- 
dence and  gratitude,  but  has  since  had 
what  some  would  account  the  honour^ 
but  what  he,  perhaps,  deemed  the  misfor« 
tone,  to  be  eulogised  and  quoted  as  an 
authority  by  his  Maiesty's  Ministers  them- 
selves. I  would  observe,  in  conclusion, 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  religious, 
enlightened,  and  wealthy  classes,  view  the 
intentions  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  with 
alarm,  and  their  principles  with  disappro- 
bation. They  long  to  see  a  Government 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Tamworth, 
and  my  noble  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Lancashire — a  Government  which,  whilst 
zealously  engaged  in  temperately  reforming 
all  abuses,  would  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain the  institutions  of  the  country  invio- 
late and  unimpaired.  I  do  believe  that  if 
any  member  of  the  present  Cabinet  had 
been  assured  a  few  years  a^  that  he  would 
be  concerned  in  some  of  the  measures  now 
in  progress,  and  that  the  ablest  and  most 
inaispensable  of  its  supporters  would 
gravely  enrol  in  the  books  a  notice  for 
reforming,  or  rather  for  degrading,  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  would  have  exclaimed, 
like  Hazaei,  when  told  by  the  prophet  that 
he  would  perpetrate  a  crime  of  which  he 
at  that  time  deemed  himself  incapable, 
**  Is  th^  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do 
this  thing  V*  To  what  still  more  despe- 
rate  extremities  they  hereafter  may  be 
urged  to  proceed  iu  tbe  headloog  catoer  of 
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their  amUtioii,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
prognosticate;  hut,  in  my  humble  judg. 
ment,  the  whole  system  of  their  present 
policy,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  is  much 
more  calculated  to  prevent,  than  compe- 
tent to  promote,  ''the  adyanoement  of 
Qod*s  glory,  the  good  of  his  church,  the 
safety,  honour,  and  welfare  of  our  Sore- 
reiffu  and  his  dominions.'* 

The  House  went  into  Committee  on  the 
Bill. 

On  Clause  50,  enacting  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Ecclesiastical  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council, 

Lord  Mahon  said,  Sir,  the  preceding 
clauses  of  this  Bill  are  of  such  a  nature 
that,  discussed  in  a  spirit  of  fair  and  mu. 
tual  concession,  they  might  be  probably 
adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 
But  the  Committee  has  now  arrived  at  a 
point  of  principle,  and,  on  the  fullest  and 
calmest  consideration  I  have  been  able  to 
give  it,  and  with  the  most  anxious  wish  to 
see  thk  question  settled,  these  dissensions 
appeased, — I  must  say  that  the  question  of 
the  inalienabiiity  of  Church  property  is 
one  that  admits  of  no  compromise,  of  no 
concession.  On  this  prinaple,  therefore, 
do  we  take  our  stand ;  and  on  this  do  I 
feel  myself  bound  to  move,  that  this,  and 
the  following  clause,  be  omitted  from  the 
Bill.  Sir,  in  the  course  of  these  discussions 
the  arguments  of  those  who  advocate  a 
diversion  from  the  revenues  of  the  Irish 
Church,  may,  I  think,  be  classed  under 
two  heads.  It  has  been  alleged  by  some, 
that  the  Irish  Church  establishment  is,  or 
has  been,  so  negligent  and  inattentive  to 
the  duties  connect^  with  it,  that  it  does 
not  deserve  the  same  consideration  as  the 
Church  of  England.  Others,  without 
having  recourse  to  these  attacks,  rest  their 
objection  solely  on  the  great  disproportion 
of  numbers  between  the  Protestant  fol- 
lowers of  that  Church,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  population.  I  think  that  all  the 
arguments  we  have  heard  belong  to  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  first,  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert, 
that  the  Church  of  Ireland  has  been  at  all 
times  free  from  blame ;  I  fear  that,  on  the 
contrary,  if  we  look  to  earlier  periods,  we 
shall  find  that  serious  charges  of  negligence 
and  remissness  could,  with  justice,  have 
been  brought  against  it ;  and  I  derive  this 
opinion,  not  merely  from  the  positive  testi- 
monies which  have  been  alleged  to  that 
efibct,  but  from  the  following  consideration. 
In  common  with  a  great  majority  of  this 
Houte»  I  beliere  tlut  the  cause  of  the 


Protestant  religion  is  the  cause  of  tnitlu 
I  believe,  also,  that  the  people  of  Lndand 
are  fully  as  intelligent  and  acute  as  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  To  what  cause 
then,  can  I  ascribe  the  slow  diffusion  of 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth  amongst  a 
people  which  I  know  to  be  intelligeBty 
whilst  the  same  truth  has  so  triumphantly 
prevailed  in  England  and  in  Seotlaod  } 
Why,  Sir,  I  am  drivos^— rehictantly  drtrwi^ 
•—to  the  belief  that  the  cause  most  ba 
ascribed  in  some  degree,  at  least,  to  the 
negligence  and  inefficiency  at  that  time  of 
the  Irish  Church  EstaUishment. 

But,  Sir,  is  this  the  case  now  ?  Were 
the  causes  of  this  inefficiency  of  a  ten- 
porary  or  a  permanent  nature,  may  not 
this  inefficiency  be  traced  most  clearly  ae  a 
natural  efiect  of  the  old  penal  laws,  under 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  suffered? 
Those  unhappy  Statutes  set  up  an  insuper- 
able barrier  between  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  population  ci  that  country 
— bound  together  the  Catholics  by  the 
common  tie  of  persecution,  and  checked  the 
Protestant  clergy  in  all  their  attempts  to 
gain  the  confici^nce  and  lore  of  their 
parishioners.  Can  we  wondef,  then,— I 
put  it  in  candour  to  the  iKmouraUe  G«i« 
tiemen  opposite, — that,  in  many  cases,  the 
Protestant  clergy  shiMild  have  been  di»* 
couraged  and  disheart^ed— 'have  flagged 
in  exertions  which  they  have  always  found 
unavailing,  and  too  frequently  forsook  the 
benefices,  where  they  found  themselves  the 
objects  of  popular  ill  will  ?  In  like  manner, 
as  the  conversion  of  Connaughtand  Munster 
was  checked  in  the  l6th  and  17th  centu- 
ries, by  the  lawless  habits  and  separate 
language  of  the  people;  so  in  the  18th 
century,  it  was  prevented  by  the  pend 
laws,  which  only  irritated  and  estranged 
those  whom  it  was  intended  to  restrain* 
Such,  Sir,  was  the  cause,  and  such  was  the 
effect ;  and  it  will  be  found,  that  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  cause  has  been  le* 
moved,  the  effect  has  ceased.  In  the  sanM 
proportion  as  these  laws  have  fitllen  one  by 
one,  before  the  rising  spirit  of  the  age-« 
before  the  benevolent  em>rts  of  such  men 
as  Mr.  Burke — ^in  that  very  same  nropsiv 
tion  have  the  Protestant  clergy  become 
more  constant  in  their  residfioice,  mete 
assiduous  in  their  cares,  more  eminent  in 
every  acquirement,  that  can  add  lustre  to 
their  sacred  office.  I  am  firmly  persuaded^ 
that  there  does  not  now  exist  upon  die 
earth  a  body  of  clergy  more  pious— more 
irreproachable  —  more  eminent,  both  for 
Tirtue  and  learnings  than  the  suffering, 
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and  quietly  discard  it  the  momoit  it  haa 
served  your  turn?     But,  Sir,  I  do  not 
meet  the  question  on  this  ground.     I,  for 
one,  do  not  maintain  the  nuitastic  notion 
o£  perfect  assimilation.     I  am  not  a  poll- 
ticad  Procrustes ;  my  object  is  to  legislate 
for  the  good  and  happiness  of  the  pe(^le ; 
and  if  any  portion  of  the  people  be  in  a  pecu- 
liar situation,  I  am  not  to  be  det^red  by 
any  cant  of  assimilation  from  legislating 
for    that  portion   in  a  different  manner. 
Well,  then,  1  take  the  case  as  to  Ireland 
only.     I  am  told  that  it  is  a  great  anomaly 
to  have  a  Church   of  1,500,000  of  Pro- 
testants established  amongst  6,000,000  of 
Catholics.     I  admit  that  it  is  an  anomaly ; 
but  let  me  ask,  does  the  Bill,  does  the  Ap- 
propriation Clause,  now  before  ui^  remove, 
or  attempt  to  remove  that  anomaly  ?      Not 
at  alL     Your  clause  goes  to  take  away  a 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  but 
the  anomaly  consists  in  the  existence  of  an 
Established  Church  at  all  under  such  cir- 
cumstances.    If  your  objection  means  any- 
thingy  it  means  this^— not  that  the  super- 
structure is  too  rich,  but  that  the  founda- 
tion is  unsound.     Are  you,  then,  prepared 
to  root  out  the  Protestant  EstabUsfament 
in    Ireland?     Why,    if    I   were   even  to 
ask  the  question  of  the  riffht  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  they  would  resent  it  as  a 
positive  insult,  and  most  properly  declare 
themselves    determined    to    maintain    the 
existence  of  that   Establishment  as  firmly 
as  ourselves.     Why,  then.  Sir,  is  it  hon- 
ourable— is  it    statesman-like,   to   declare 
that  to  be  an  abuse  which  you  yourselves 
admit  it  is  just  and  necessary  to  maintain  ? 
I  admit  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  an 
anomaly, — I  utterly  deny  that  it  is  an 
abuse.     As  long  as  I  have  a  seat  in  this 
House,  I  shall  protest  against  the  tendency 
of  the  present  times  to  confound  together 
the  two  ideas  of  anomaly  and  abuse— of 
alteration    and    amendment.      There    are 
many  and  great  anomalies  that  are  not 
abuses :— for    example,    property    itself—- 
that  institution  for  which  all  other  institu- 
tions may  be  said  to  exist,  and  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  society,— even,  property 
is  liable  to  very  great  anomalies.     Can 
there  be  a  grosser  anomaly,    in    theory, 
than  that  one  man,  perhaps  of  the  worst 
character,  should  rev^  upon  50,000  acres, 
whilst  another  man,  perhaps  of  the  highest 
merit,  has  not  a  hovel  wherein  to  lay  his 
head?     Yet,  in  practice,    does   any  man 
propose    to  interfere  with  property,  and 
correct  those  anomalies?       The    Throne 
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Church  of  Irehmd.  Any  honourable  Mem. 
ber  who  thinks  that  he  ought  to  deal  with 
it  as  with  a  corrupt  churdi,  would,  I  am 
convinced,  be  legislating  for  the  past  and 
not  for  the  present.  This  is  frequently 
the  case— the  cry  against  an  abuse  con- 
tinues long  after  the  abuse  itself  has  been 
removed.  The  cry  continues — it  becomes 
triumphant — and  then  it  happens  that  the 
innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty!  Any  legis- 
lation which  you  would  carry  on  in 
this  spirit  against  the  Irish  Church, 
amounts  to  this : — That  an  excellent  and 
irreproachable  clergyman,  in  1836,  is  to 
suffer,  because  his  predecessors  some  sixty 
years  ago  happened  to  be  careless !  I  be- 
lieve, from  aU  the  information  I  have  heard, 
that  if  any  honourable  Member  will  look 
at  the  Insh  clergy  with  the  spirit  of  a 
juror,  and  with  a  determination  to  do 
justice,  he  will,  at  the  close  of  his  inquiry, 
with  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  bring  in  a 
verdict  of  ''  Not  Guilty." 

But  then.  Sir,  I  come  to  the  second  point 
Say  some  persons,  the  grievance  we  com- 
plain of  is  independent  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Irish  clergy ;  it  rests  on  the  anomaly 
as  to  the  great  proportion  of  the  Catholic 
population.  There  are  less  than  1,000,000 
of  the  Established  Church  ;  there  are  above 
6,000,000  of  Roman  Catholics ;  and  this 
they  urge  is  a  monstrous  anomaly.  Why, 
in  the  first  place,  let  me  ask,  how  far  is 
this  consistent  wiUi  the  demand  for  perfect 
assimilation  between  the  two  countries? 
Have  we  already  forgot  the  debate  on  the 
Corporation  Bill  ?  now  many  days  is  it 
since  the  walls  of  this  House  rang  with 
the  indignant  outcry  that  Ireland  should 
be  treated  precisely  on  the  same  principles 
as  Devonshire  or  Yorkshire  ?  Now,  then, 
let  me  put  this  case :  supposing  some  parish 
in  Yorkshire  or  Devonidure,  in  whidi  the 
majority  of  inhabitants  are  Dissenters ; 
and  that  they  should  call,  on  that  ground, 
for  a  division  of  Church  property,  how 
would  such  a  demand  be  received  by  the 
House  or  by  the  country  ?  Would  the 
House  think  of  admitting  such  a  daim  ? 
Now,  then,  if  Ireland  is  to  be  governed  in 
all  respects  as  an  integral  part  of  Great 
Britain,  we  must  consider  not  merely 
the  6,000,000  of  Catholics  in  the  former, 
but  the  16,000,000  of  Protestants  in  the 
latter,  and  establish  a  church  for  the 
majority  of  the  whole.  Is  not  this  fairly 
following  out  your  own  principle?  Or 
do  you  think  it  reasonable  to  assert  a  prin- 
eiple  just  so  far  as  may  suit  your  purpose. 
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aliD^  or  the  Pemge — far  tbe^r  boUi  depend 
en  the  same  principle,  that  is,  hereditary 
right  to  a  portion  or  authority— may  often 
lead  to  anomalies,  ftom  the  character  of 
any  one  to  whom  that  authority  descends. 
But  are  the  Throne  or  Peerage,  therefore 
to  he  called  ahuses  ?  Thus,  also,  the  Irish 
Church  is  an  anomaly,  hut  not  an  ahuse  ; 
and  depend  upon  it  that,  in  spite  of  any 
apparent  anomaly,  the  British  Constitution 
confers  such  soM  benefits  and  maintains 
such  equal  rights,  that  we  need  fear  no 
attack  against  it,  and  that  I  am  persuaded 
it  wUl  rise  victorious  over  both  its  open 
enemies  and  its  hollow  friends.  How, 
then,  is  the  anomaly  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland  to  be  dealt  with?  I 
answer,  that  it  may  be  greatW  alleviated, 
and  almost  entirely  removed,  by  a  system 
of  commutation  of  tithes,  avoiding  any  ap* 
propriation  of  its  revenue  from  its  present 

Sirposes*  For  let  it  be  observed,  that  the 
nded  property  of  Ireland  belongs  to  Pro- 
testants in  even  a  much  greater  prcmortion 
than  the  population  bdones  to  Roman 
Oitholics.  I  have  heard  it  confidently 
and,  I  believe,  truly  stated,  that  nineteen- 
twentleths  of  the  limd  are  in  the  possession 
of  Protestants.  Now,  then,  if  you  throw 
the  payment  of  tithes  upon  this  land,  and 
femove  it  fWmi  the  oocup3anff  tenant,  do 
you  not  go  a  very  great  way  in  removing 
the  allerod  anomaty?  At  least,  I  wifi 
assert,  that  this  arrangement  is  infinitely 
more  free  flrom  anomaly  than  any  other 
which  you  could  devise  for  religious  estab- 
lishment under  this  state  of  things. 

I  will  refrain  from  entering,  exhausted 
as  the  House  must  be  on  the  subject,  into 
the  statistical  calculations  connected  with 
this  clause.  I  could  do  little  moro  than 
repeat  the  statements  contained  in  the 
clear  and  admirable  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire 
(Lord  Stanley)  on  the  second  reading,— 
a  speech,  combining,  in  so  &:reat  a  degree, 
the  most  accurate  calculations  with  the 
most  brilliant  eloquence.  On  that  speech 
I  take  my  stand.  I  rely  upon  it  for  the 
proof  of  ^e  fact,  that  there  is  no  surplas ; 
or,  that  if  a  surplus  be  wrung  from  the 
Protestant  Church,  it  must  be  so,  by  op- 
pression and  injustioe;  and  ^at  the  re- 
venues of  the  uhurch  are  not  more  than 
luffloi^nt  for  the  decent  maintenance  of  its 
ministers.  There  are  to  be  only  1250  be- 
nefices—this  is  what  is  proposed,  and  this, 
it  is  said,  is  an  overgrown  establishment. 
Yet,  if  we  take  no  account  at  all  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians^  each 


incumbent  would  atill,  on  an  a¥»ag%  batv 
the  care  of  above  700  persons  of  the  £•« 
tabUshed  .Church,  imd  these,  too»  seattcnd 
over  a  most  ^Ltenrive  tract  of  oountxy; 
and  how,  under  such  dreumstanoeSy  evca 
from  the  extremity  of  party  ^»rit,   there 
can  be  a  taunt  of  a  rinecure  Churdi^  I  own, 
1  find  it  difficult  to  underrtandx  howerer,  I 
repeat  it,  I  will  avoid  entering  again  into 
these  details ;  but  I  wish  to  si^  one  woni 
with  respect  to  a  subject  which  is  often 
thrown  in  our  teeth,  and  which  I  think 
has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  on   this 
side«      I  mean  the   religious   system    of 
Prussia.    I  believe  that  it  was  this  foreign 
analogy  which  chiefly  weighed  with  nunj 
worthy  and  respectable  men,— *iiiare  eape* 
cially  with  one  of  my  earliest  and  most 
valued  friends,  who  I  am  sure,  neither  on 
this  or  any  other  subject  gives  his   vote 
on  any  but    most  oonscientknis  groands^ 
the    hon.    Member   for    Berkshire    (Mr. 
Pusey).    Now,  with  respect    to   Prussia, 
there  is  a  Report  ably  drawn  up  b^  Mr« 
Lewis,  and  presented  to  this  House  under^ 
I  must  say,  rather  suspicious  drcumstaaos^ 
and  leading  to  the  belief  that  some  Membais^ 
at  least,  m  his  Majesty's  Oovemment  do 
not  think  the  Prusnan  system  without  ap« 
plication  to  the  state  of  Ireland.    Now  the 
practical  question  is,  how,  in  the  Prussian 
system  of  oo-e^ual  establiAiiient  for  both 
persuasions,  religious  peace  and  dvil  quiet 
can  be  in  any  degree  obtained?    Why,  if 
hon.  Gentlemen  will  look  to  the  Beport» 
they  will  find  that  they  are  obtained  by  the 
absence  of  freedom,  and  that  the  Prussian 
Government  calls  its  political  de^tism  in 
aid    of  its  vaunted  religious  impartiality. 
In  the  7th  page  of  the  lUport,  I  find  tbess 
words  :— 


**  Prosely  tism,  or  inducing  a  person  to  < 
his  religious  faith  by  force  or  persnasioii.  Is 
speciMly  prohibited  by  law.  Controversial 
sermons  are  forbidden  by  law,  and  are  popish- 
ed  by  a  fixed  term  of  imprisoDmenU" 

Now,  then,  here  you  have  the  article,  but 
what  say  you  to  the  price?  Are  you 
willing  to  subvert  the  Irish  Church  at  the 
expense  of  subverting  also  the  British  Con* 
stitution?  Would  the  Prussian  r^;ula- 
tions  be  considered  aooeptable  in  this  couii« 
try?  What  would  you  say,  here,  where 
the  press  is  as  free  as  air,  and  the  fullest 
licence  given  to  every  controversy^  if  you 
saw  a  Protestant  clergyman  dragoed  te 
prison  for  preaohinsf  against  what  he  be« 
lieves  the  errors  of  ropery  ?  Or,  take  the 
opposite  case,  which  I  am  just  as  ready  t^ 
put.    Do  you  wish  to  see  imprisonment 
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put  in  force  against  the  Catholic  priests  for 
denouncing  (as  they  have  a  peifect  right 
to  do)  what  they  would  call  the  dangers  of 
heresy?  Such  a  system  of  ecclesiastical 
government  is  totally  incompatible  with 
the  free  Constitution  of  this  country. 

Sir,  in  conclusion,  I  must  earnestly 
appeal — ^not  to  his  Majesty's  Government, 
nor  to  the  followers  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  O'ConneU), 
but — to  the  independent  Members  of  this 
House.  Several  of  them  have  not  hesitated 
to  own  in  conversation  their  alarm  at  the 
aspect  of  the  times,  and  their  apprehension 
that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  would  not  be 
found  sufficiently  iirm  in  the  day  of  trial. 
Let  me,  then,  ask  them  whether  they  will 
risk  the  dangers  that  will  most  certainly 
follow,  merely  for  the  sake  of  tryine  an 
experiment  with  an  abstract  principle? 
Will  they,  for  the  sake  of  a  surplus  which 
must  be  either  imaginary  or  extortionate, 
take  the  first  step  against  the  property  of 
the  Irish  Church  ?  If  they  do,  let  them 
be  assured  that  the  first  step  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  against  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty at  home,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  battle 
of  the  Church  of  England  will  be  fought 
on  Irish  ground.  Let  them  depend  upon 
it  that  they  cannot  say  to  the  multitude 
any  more  than  King  Canute  could  say  to 
the  waves,  ''  Thus  uir  shalt  thou  come  and 
no  further."  I  trust,  then,  tba^  the  honest 
and  independent  Members  of  this  House 
will  vote  in  support  of  the  motion  which  I 
have  now  submitted;  and,  in  so  doing, 
afford  us  what  I  shall  consider,  not  a  party 
triumph,  but  a  great  national  advantage. 

Mr.  PouUer :  Sir,  I  cannot  admit  that 
this  Bill  does  alienate  permanently  any 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  Church.  I 
see  in  it  provisions  for  the  appropriation  of 
that  which  it  seeks  now  to  deal  with  to  the 
moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  whole 
people  of  Ireland,  only  so  long  as  there  can 
be  discovered  no  substantial  Protestant 
duties  unprovided  for.  And  I  see  in  it 
provisions  for  supplying  such  deficiencies 
wherever  they  shall  truly  arise.  The 
noble  Lord  who  has  just  sat  down  says, 
that  though  he  will  not  agree .  to  the  prin« 
dple  of  appropriation,  he  would  propose  a 
complete  xeform  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland.  I  ask  the  noble  Lord  why  it 
was  that  such  a  proposition  never  proceeded 
from  the  other  side  of  the  House  until  ap. 
propriation  was  demanded  ?  When  was  it 
that  Gentlemen  on  that  side  ever  thought  of 
looking  into  the  abuses  of  the  Irish  Church, 
until  Us  Majesty's  Government  thought  it 
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their  duty  to  set  apart  the  surplus  of  its 
revenues  to  the  moral  and  reli^ous  educa- 
tion of  the  Irish  people.  They  never 
adopted  reform  till  they  were  driven  to  it 
by  dread  of  something  else.  They  act  upon 
the  question  of  Irish  Church  Reform,  exactly 
as  they  did  upon  Irish  Corporation  Reform. 
When  they  wanted  to  stave  off  reform  in 
the  Irish  Corporations,  they  told  us  they 
were  ready  to  give  up  all  the  abuses  of  the 
old  Protestant  Corporations.  But  they 
never  discovered  those  abuses  until  his  Ma. 
jesty's  Government  brought  forward  a  mea. 
sure  that  would  give  new  reformed  Corpo- 
rations to  Ireland.  And  now  the  noble 
Lord,  in  opposition  to  those  who  on  this 
side  of  the  House  advocate  most  conscien- 
tiously  a  religious  principle— -brinffs  for. 
ward  his  pretended  proposition  ror  re. 
form,  which  was  never  dreamt  of  by  Gentle- 
men opposite  except  as  a  means  of  averting 
something  still  more  obnoxious  to  them. 
Had  Government  never  acted  as  th^ 
have  done^  they  would  have  continued  tb« 
abuses  of  the  Irish  Church  and  the  Irish 
Corporations ;  and  they  now  only  wish  to 
prevent  the  greater  measure  of  reform  by 
conceding  the  smaller.  The  noble  Lord 
talked  about  the  £nglish  Church,  and  said 
present  Bill  was  only  the  precursor  of  an  the 
attack  upon  that  Church ;  but  that  is  not 
a  fair  argument ;  does  not  every  body  know 
that  in  uxe  most  fair  and  equal  distribution 
which  can  take  place,  and  I  am  happy  to 
learn  that  a  more  fair  distribution  is  about  to 
be  proposed  to  Parliament.  Does  not  every 
body  know,  that  in  the  present  population 
of  England,  it  will  be  impossible  to  bring 
home  to  every  part  of  that  population  the 
benefits  of  the  Protestant  Establishment. 
So  far  therefore  from  agreeing  that  there 
is  any  fear  of  the  principle  of  this  Bill 
being  applied  to  the  English  Church,  the 
noble  Lord  knows  well  that  such  a  propo- 
sition would  be  rejected  by  a  vast  miyority 
of  this  House ;  nay,  that  without  any  as- 
sistance from  the  other  side,  the  great 
majority,  if  not  all,  of  those  who  sit  on  thii 
side  would  instantly  negative  a  proposal  to 
deduct  one  farthing  from  the  Protestant 
Establishment  of  t^  country.  The  noble 
Lord  spoke  of  private  property ;  but  whi^ 
analogy  is  there  between  the  case  of  im>r 
perty  conferred  upon  a  certain  body  of  men 
upon  condition  of  their  maintaining  a  high 
public  character,  and  conducting  themselvet 
honourably  and  with  propriety,  and  the  case 
of  private  property,  whidi  is  held  by  indi- 
viduals, who.  cannot  be  deprived  of  it  upon 
any  such  grounds?    Private  ' property  is 
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held  upon  no  condition  whatever.  And 
wbat  nmilarity  if  there  between  it  and 
property  which  is  held  by  a  Church,  in  the 
nature  of  a  public  establishment,  having 
public  duties  to  perform,  in  default  of 
which  it  is  subjected  to  foifeiture  as  having 
violated  the  conditions  which  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  country  thinks  fit  to  impose. 
To  me  it  has  always  been  a  great  recom- 
mendation of  this  Bill,  that  it  does  not 
touch  vested  interests;  that  it  does  not 
take  firom  any  man  that,  the  possession  of 
which  he  has  long  enjoyed,  and  the  con* 
tinuance  of  which  he  has  always  contem- 
plated, and  looked  to  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  family.  But  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  North  Lancashire  was  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  when  a  Bill  passed  this 
House  which  did  touch  vested  interest,  I 
beUeve  it  was  the  Church  Temporalities  Act, 
and  for  Gentlemen  opposite  who  voted  for 
that  measure  to  object  to  this,  is  indeed, 
after  swallowing  the  camel,  to  strain  at  the 
gnat.  This  BiU  is  founded  upon  just  prin- 
oiples,** whoever  accepts  any  living  under 
this  Bill  will  do  so  voluntarily, — will  do 
so,  fully  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
reductions  it  proposes  to  effect.  Whereas 
the  Church  Temporalities  Act,  tore  away 
in  many  instances  from  the  clergyman,  that 
which  be  had  looked  forward  to  as  the  only 
means  of  subsistence  to  his  family.  [Lord 
Stanley  intimated  his  dissent  from  this]  I 
remember  well  hearing  from  the'right  hon. 
Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  a 
most  affectinff  appeal  on  behalf  of  a  clergy- 
man who  had  been  reduced  to  the  deepest 
distress  In  consequence  of  the  taxes  imposed 
by  that  BiU. 

Sir  Jamei  Oraham:  No,  no;  it  was 
because  he  culd  not  collect  his  tithe. 

Mr.  Poulter :  And  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman stated  also,  that  the  distress  of  the 
dergyman  arose  from  the  reductions  ef- 
f)Mted  in  his  income  by  that  Act.  [No ! 
nor\  At  all  events  I  return  to  my  original 
proposition,  that  this  Bill  does  not  touch 
vested  rights,  it  will  establish  a  new  state 
of  things,  under  which  any  clergyman  who 
aocepts  a  living  will  do  so  voluntarily,  and 
Ailly  cognisant  of  the  reductions  which  it 
will  effect  in  his  income.  There  has  been 
a  great  change  even  in  the  language  of  the 
noble  Lord  opposite,  the  Meml^r  for  North 
Lancashire.  I  remember  the  time  when 
be  would  not  consent  to  go  into  any  calcu- 
lations of  the  revenues  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  nor  of  the  numbers  of  the  Pro- 
testant population  in  Ireland.  His  argu- 
nent  was  this,--*'  I  don't  cart  what  your 


account  of  ihe  revenues  is,  what  joor 
calculations  of-  numbers  are ;  whetW  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  be  great 
or  small  in  reference  to  the  population  of 
that  country."  But  this  year  the  noble 
Lord  has  condescended  to  give  us  some 
calculations  of  the  amount  of  those  revenues, 
he  has  even  given  us  some  calculations  as 
to  the  numbers  of  the  Protestant  popul*- 
tion.  Next  year,  perhaps,  he  will  eonffat 
to  go  into  ciJculations  as  to  the  Catholic 
population  of  Ireland ;  and  in  the  oourK 
of  time  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  come  up  to 
the  full  measure  of  reform  proposed  by 
Government.  Now,  with  regard  to  th^ 
population,  I  have  heard  it  stated  on  the 
authority  of  a  person  on  whose  veracity  I 
can  depend,  that  in  days  of  old,  in  the  good 
old  times,  before  men  discovered  that  ian. 
guage  was  given  men  to  conceal  their 
real  sentiments,  a  Protestant  rector  was 
heard  to  say,  '^  I  have  but  one  parishioner, 
and  I  hope  he'll  soon  be  converted.**  At 
first  sight  this  seems  a  very  improper  qieeoh, 
but  when  we  come  to  examine  it,  we  shaU 
see  that  it  was  very  natural  that  the  Pro- 
testant rector  should  feel  ashamed  of  having 
a  single  parishioner ;  it  is  a  grievance,  that 
a  man  should  be  placed  in  such  a  sitnation. 
It  is  the  fashion.  Sir,  to  call  all  measures 
of  Church  Reform  in  Ireland  ''concessions,'' 
concessions  which  will  end  only  in  total 
destruction.  Sir,  I  am  an  enemy  to  cod« 
cession  ;  I  object  not  only  to  the  principle, 
but  I  believe  the  word  itself  to  be  radically 
an  improper  word ;  it  ought  to  be  expunged 
from  the  political  dictionary.  If  it  means 
anything  it  means  this,  the  departing  fivm 
the  line  of  just  princif^e,  and  to  that,  I  for 
one,  will  never  cono^e ;  and  I  never  wish 
you  to  make  ''  concessions"  on  this  subject 
any  more  than  on  any  other ;  I  ask  you  to 
do  that  which  is  due  to  a  nation,  and  I  will 
never  consent  to  apply  the  term  concession 
to  that  which  common  honesty  and  Justice 
demand.  It  reminds  me  of  a  speech  I 
once  heard  uttered  by  a  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  in  reply  to  a  defend- 
ant, who  having  gained  the  cause  thanked 
his  Lordship  for  his  kindness  and  **  conces- 
sion" to  him.  "  Sir,"  (said  the  indignant 
Judge,")  **  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  never 
does  a  kindness,  it  never  maxes  a  concession, 
it  administers  justice  impartially  to  all.  A 
great  deal.  Sir,  has  been  said  respecting  the 
relation  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  it  has  been  confidently  predicted  that 
this  Bill  will  never  pass  the  Upper  Houae. 
I  do  not  think  the  situation  of  the  two 
brandies  of  the  Legislaturr  ia  Jtt  all  dift* 
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cult  to  be  undentood.  If  the  two  Houies 
always  agreed  upon  the  same  specific  mea- 
suref,  there  would  be  no  use  in  having  two 
Hooaes.  The  constitutional  agreement 
which  it  is  necessary  for  the  good  ^vemmeut 
of  those  kingdoms  should  subsist  between 
them,  is  an  agreement  not  upon  the  same 
precise  points  of  opinion  on  any  subject, 
but  an  agreement  upon  great  and  leading 
principles.  Difference  of  opinion  may 
fauiy,  nay>  advantageously  exist  as  to  the 
means  of  canying  out  those  principles,  the 
errors  of  one  House  being  thus  corrected  by 
the  deliberations  of  another.  But  in  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  public  affairs  the  difference 
comes  to  the  whole  spirit  and  principle  of 
the  government  of  this  country;  such  a 
difference  must  show  itself  upon  some  occa- 
sions, and  therefore,  in  the  present  instance, 
which  is  not  to  be  regarded  by  itself,  per  se, 
but  as  only  part  of  a  system  of  hostifity  on 
the  part  of  tne  Upper  House  to  great  and 
fundamental  principles  of  government  mani- 
fested in  this  particular  measure.  This  is 
the  state  of  things  to  which  we  are  now  re- 
duced ;  I  look  upon  the  body  to  which  I 
have  alluded  as  the  first  body  of  nobility 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  this  onlv 
increases  the  regret  which  I  'feel,  that  such 
a  body  should  for  a  single  moment  have 
endangered  their  privileges  and  existence, 
by  resisting  to  the  last  every  measure  of 
reform— by  obstructing  all  attempts  on  the 
part  of  a  liberal  government  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  the  country,  and  especially, 
by  resisting  the  settlement  of  the  Irish 
Church  question,  as  well  when  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  them  without,  as  when  it  was 
coupled  with,  the  obnoxious  appropriation 
clause.  Sir,  I  should  rejoice  to  see  the  day 
in  which  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the 
liberal  policy  of  the  House  of  Lords.  I  am 
against  any  organic  change  in  that  House ; 
I  am  convinced  that  nothing  but  the  in- 
juries and  insults  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny  and  his  countrymen 
have  sustained,  would  have  induced  him  to 
advocate  such  an  extreme  proposition.  I 
forgive  him,  but,  for  myself,  I  look  to  the 
remedy  of  existing  evils,  to  the  continued, 
fordble,  but  temperate  expression  of  public 
feeling  in  the  country,  and  in  the  future 
proce^ngs  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Plutnplre:  Sir,  I  object  to  this 
Bill,  because  I  believe  it  has  a  tendency  to 
weaken  the  Protestant  Established  Church 
in  Ireland.  I  am  decidedly  attached  to 
that  Establishment,  because  I  consider  it 
the  main  bulwark  of  the  Protestant 
religioD.  I  am  attached  to  Protestant- 
ifiD,  becnuse  I  believe  it  to  be  the  main 


bulwark  of  the  national  welfiare.  And  I 
am  sorry  to  observe,  that  in  the  considera. 
tion  of  this  question  neither  the  Govern* 
ment  nor  the  countrv  appear  duly  to 
have  appreciated  the  rrotestant  religion. 
It  pains  me  to  see  a  measure  introduced, 
which  will,  I  believe,  tend  to  weaken  that 
religion.  It  seems  to  me  a  most  short- 
sighted policy  to  grasp  at  a  delusive  shadow 
of  at  best  a  temporary  tranouillity,  and 
neglect  the  interests  of  that  religion  which 
I  repeat  is  the  only  true  source  of  the  real, 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  a  land.  I 
object.  Sir,  to  this  Bill,  because  it  embraces 
a  principle  to  which  I  can  never  assent—* 
the  principle  of  appropriating  property 
dedicated  to  one  purpose  to  another  and  a 
totally  different  object.  I  object  also  to 
this  bill,  because  the  funds  which  it  pro- 
poses to  appropriate  would  be  diverted,  or 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sys- 
tem of  education  in  Ireland,  which  (how- 
ever I  may  differ  in  so  saving  from  Gen- 
tlemen even  on  this  side  of  the  House,)  I 
conceive  to  be  vicious  in  itself,  and  which, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  working  now  in 
that  country  to  the  benefit  of  one  party 
exclusively.  I  object  to  this  measure,  and 
especially  to  the  appropriation  clause,  as 
unnecessary  and  delusive.  It  is  auite  in 
the  power  of  Parliament  to  legislate  for 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  or  for 
a  national  system  of  Education  in  Ireland, 
without  mixing  the  two  tof^ther,  and 
without  framing  a  Bill  which  will,  I 
believe,  plun^  many  of  the  pious  and  un* 
fortunate  Irish  clergymen  into  distress 
and  poverty,  but  who  will,  I  am  well  cod* 
vinced,  be  not  induced  by  any  sufferingSi 
however  painftil,  any  distress,  however 
poignant,  to  neglect  the  duty  which  thejr 
owe  to  their  flocks,  and  to  that  God  bjf 
whom  they  have  been  set  over  them. 

Mr.  Emerson  Tennent:  Although  he 
believed  it  was  understood  by  the  House 
that  the  consideration  of  this  clause  weuM 
afford  an  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
the  general  principle  of  the  Bill,  he  would 
not  avail  himself  of  that  permission,  as 
well  because  he  regarded  it  as  a  waste  of 
time  to  protract  the  debate  on  a  measure 
which  all  parties  admitted  could  never 
pass  into  a  law  so  long  as  this  appropria^ 
tion  clause  was  retained,  as  because  oft 
its  other  main  provisions  but  little  diffin** 
ence  of  opinion  existed  in  the  House.  He, 
of  course,  excepted  those  extraordinary 
provisions  for  wiping  away  the  tithe 
arrears  which  were  at  present  aceruiiif 
due,  and  for  exempting  the  landlords  m 
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tenants  at  will  from  tbose  liabilities  which 
were  now  imposed  on  them  by  Lord 
Stanley's  Act,  and  under  which  the  greater 
majority  of  them  had  already  charged 
themselves  with  the  tithes  of  their  estates. 
He  believed  that  it  was  a  precedent  unex- 
ampl^  in  legislation  to  wipe  away  by  one 
arbitrary  clause  the  legal  debts  of  a  whole 
nation — to  defraud  by  one  sweeping  pro- 
vision some  hundreds  of  creditors  of  their 
just  and  equitable  claims.  It  was  unne- 
cessary to  point  out  the  injustice  of  such  a 
proceeding  towards  those  tithe-pajrers  who 
nad  struggled  to  discharge  their  debts, 
and  those  tithe-owners  who  had  abstained 
from  any  harsh  proceedings  for  their  re- 
covery. [Lord  Morpeth :  Those  clauses  are 
struck  out.]  He  would  thtrefore  confine 
his  observations  exclusively  to  the  clause 
under  discussion,  and  which  avowedly 
formed  the  great  and  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  this  Bill,  and  he,  (Mr.  E.  Ten- 
nent)  could  state,  from  personal  know- 
ledge, that  it  was  less  popular  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  after  two  years*  considera- 
tion, than  it  was  at  its  first  introduction 
ia  the  last  session  of  Parliament.  It  was 
tben  eagerly  embraced  by  that  party  in 
the  country  who  would  with  equal  readi- 
ness have  erasped  at  any  other  expedient, 
however  ultimately  ruinous,  provided  it 
suited  their  immediate  purpose  of  effecting 
a  change  in  the  Administration.  But  that 
*  very  party  were  now  of  all  others  the  most 
anxious  to  abandon  it,  from  a  conviction 
too  strong  to  be  resisted,  that  although  its 
adoption  for  the  moment  sufficed  for  the 
overthrow  of  other  opponents,  its  perma. 
nent  retention  must  lead  to  renovating 
themselves.  For  a  long  series  of  years  the 
peace  of  Ireland  and  the  repose  of  this 
country  had  been  disturbed  and  destroyed 
by  a  demand  for  an  adjustment  of  the 
question  of  Uie  Irish  Church;  that  adjust- 
ment was  on  the  verge  of  being  effected  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  on 
terms  which  he  (Mr.  E.  Tennent)  firmly 
believed  would  have  been  satisfactory  to 
all  parties,  when  the  forcible  introduction 
of  this  appropriation  principle  flung  back 
the  question  into  its  original  position,  and 
interpoeed  an  insuperable  barrier  to  its 
settlement  :  thus  with  a  Ministry  on  the 
one  hand  pledged  to  resist  every  settlement 
of  this  question  which  did  not  involve  the 
principle  of  appropriation,  and  on  the  other 
iMUid  the  remaming  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
England  equally  determined  to  resist  any 
ammgement  in  which  it  is  included,  is  it 


not  a  literal  and  undeniable  fact,  that  die 
tenure  on  which  the  present  Administra^ 
tion  avowedly  retain  their  power,  is  a 
solemn  and  positive  engagement  against 
any  adjustment  of  Irish  tithes  and  any 
possible  settlement  of  the  Irish  Church  > 
Was  it  probable,  he  would  ask,  or  was  it 
pos:<ible,  that  a  Ministry  could  continue  to 
nold  office  on  such  terms,  in  the  face  of  an 
unavoidable  confession  of  their  inability  to 
effect  a  settlement  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  which  could  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  ?  Is  it  '*  jus- 
tice to  Ireland  "  to  keep  open  this  fertile 
cause  of  discontent,  festering  and  irritating 
from  year  to  year,  for  no  other  assignaUe 
object  than  the  retention  in  place  of  one 
set  of  men,  who  cannot  effect  a  satisfactory- 
adjustment,  to  the  exclusion  of  others 
who  can  ?  Above  all,  is  it  justice  to  the 
poor  Irish  tithe-payers,  who  have  had  it 
in  their  power  for  some  time  past  to  ob- 
tain an  abatement  of  from  20  to  30  per 
cent.,  which  the  tithe-owners  were  willing 
to  pay  to  them  in  consideration  of  the  in- 
creased facilities  of  collecting  their  income, 
which  an  equitable  commutation  would 
afford  them? — is  it  fair  or  just,  he  would 
say  to  them,  to  declare  that  they  must 
foreeo  this  advantage,  because  the  abstract 
resolution  of  1835  prohibits  them  from 
enjoying  it  ?  He  (Mr.  E.  Tennent)  knew 
that  these  were  considerations  which  now 
occupied  the  minds  of  men  out  of  doors 
who  last  session  were  eager  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  appropriation  clause,  and  he 
felt  satisfied  that  in  that  House  there  was 
no  party  more  anxious  for  the  abandon* 
ment  of  that  clause  than  the  partisans  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  who  occupied 
the  opposite  bench,  provided  any  decent 
expedient  could  be  aevised  for  *'  shaking 
oflr  their  engagements."  But  there  was 
another  class,  much  more  numerous  and 
influential,  with  whom  during  the  last 
year  this  appropriation  clause  has  ceased 
to  be  popular ;  he  alluded  to  those  mode- 
rate and  well-meaning  men  who,  without 
bein^  partisans  on  either  side,  were  de- 
luded by  declamation  and  misrepresen- 
tations of  the  wealth  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  allured  by  specious  professions 
about  the  promotion  of  ^ucation,  and  the 
moral  instruction  of  the  people,  with  which 
the  communication  of  this  proposal  was 
accompanied,  and  who,  witnout  inves- 
tigating the  principle  of  the  alienation, 
saw  nothing  in  the  result  but  the  applica- 
tion  to  one  legitimate  purpose  of  a  sum 
which  they  conceived  was  not  requnred  for 
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another,  and  believed  that  they  were  in- 
suring  peace  to  Ireland  and  contentment  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  without  injury  to 
the  interests  of  the  Protestant  Church.  In 
every  one  of  these  particulars  the  parties 
have  been  successively  undeceived;  the 
vaunted  riches  of  the  Establishment  have 
exhibited  on  a  scrutiny  a  deficiency  rather 
than  a  surplus,  and  the  tone  of  exultation 
with  which  the  proposal  of  their  confisca- 
tion has  been  hailed  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  has  satisfied  thera  that 
the  passing  of  this  clause,  so  far  from  being 
the  end  of  agitation,  is  in  reality  but  the 
beginning  of  change.  The  noble  Lord  who 
introduced  this  Bill  (Lord  Morpeth)  pro- 
fessed to  regard  it  as  a  measure  of  reform, 
and  not  as  a  project  of  destru(5tion,  and  he 
(Mr.  £.  Tennent)  had  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  of  his  profession;  but 
was  there  anv  man  in  his  senses  who 
knew  the  real  condition  of  Ireland  whc 
would  say  that  such  were  the  feelings  with 
which  it  was  regarded  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  ?  The  noble  Lord  was 
a  stranger  in  Ireland,  and  placed  in  a 
position  with  regard  to  it  above  all  others 
obnoxious  to  misrepresentation  and  decep- 
tion, and  he  might  possibly  be  persuaded 
of  the  reality  of  a  spirit  of  moderation 
which  did  not  exist ;  but  those  who  were 
in  habits  of  association  with  the  people, 
and  who  heard  the  undisguised  expression 
of  their  feelings  and  objects,  knew  too 
well  the  extent  to  which  they  were  dis- 
posed to  carry  every  measure  of  (so  called) 
Church  reform.  However  these  senti- 
ments may  have  been  concealed  during 
previous  Administrations,  thejr  have  been 
avowed  since  the  present  Ministry  came 
into  ofiice^  and  above  all,  since  the  passing 
of  the  appropriation  resolution,  with  a 
boldness  which  amplv  evinces  a  belief, 
whether  well  or  ilUfounded,  in  a  cor- 
responding sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  A  Roman  Catholic  news- 
paper, lately  published  at  Belfast,  con- 
tained in  one  of  its  strictures  on  this 
measure  a  candid  avowal  of  the  feelings  of 
its  party  from  which  he  would  beg  leave 
of  the  House  to  read  a  very  few  sentences : 
*'  We  cannot  too  warmly  applaud  the  ap- 
propriation clauses  of  the  Bill ;  they  are 
admirable  in  providing  at  once  a  fund  of 
large  amount  for  the  public  benefit  from 
sources  which  Irave  nitherto  been  pro- 
ductive only  of  public  injury ^nd  wrong ; 
but  they  are  admirable  chiefly  in  the 
recognition  of  a  doctrine  which  strikes  at 
the  foundation  of  the  Irish  Establishment, 


and^  furnishes  a  wedge  which,  if  we  have 
spirit  and  energy  to  drive  it  home  will 
rend  assunder  and  lay  prostrate  that 
towering  system  of  iniquity.  It  is  the  be- 
^*nning  of  Irish  Church  reform,  it  is  no- 
thing more ;  but  that  the  beginning  should 
have  been  made,  is  a  subject  for  proud  and 
exulting  satisfaction.  'Ihe  Government, 
by  adopting  this  measure  of  appropriation » 
has  made  a  breach  in  the  muniments  of  the 
English  Church  of  Ireland  which  never 
can  be  repaired ;  which  every  day  must 
widen  until  the  whole  fabric  shall  be  dis- 
solved, and  the  parties  which  have  been 
striving  in  mad  hostility  about  it  for 
troublous  centuries  shall  join  in  amity  at 
last  over  its  ruins."  If  such  are  the  sen- 
timents entertained  by  the  cool  and  cau- 
tious Roman  Catholics  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land as  to  the  effects  of  this  '*  final  mea- 
sure" of  Church  reform,  what  may  we 
imagine  are  the  feelings  of  the  more  san- 
guine and  inflammable  inhabitants  of  the 
south  ?  and  with  such  evidence  of  the  in- 
clination, is  it  wise  or  is  it  prudent  in  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  furnish  the  means 
to  those  who  are  so  undisguisedly  anxious 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland  ?  At  the  present  mo- 
ment it  is  chiefly  as  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple, and  not  as  a  question  of  amount,  that 
the  present  proposition  is  especially  for- 
midable. As  a  matter  of  finance  the 
50,000Z.  which  it  proposes  to  alienate  is 
too  contemptible  in  itself  to  afford  grounds  ' 
for  contention  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  what  they  covet  is  the  precedent 
of  confiscation,  and  not  the  mere  acqui- 
sition of  a  sum  which 

^*  Not  enriches  them,  but  makes  us  poor  indeed.'* 

But  that  precedentbeing  once  conceded, the 
sacredness  of  property  being  once  invaded, 
and  the  first  process  of  the  sacrilegious  ap- 
propriation achieved,  can  we  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  they  will  be  content  to  let  it 
remain  as  a  question  of  principle,  and  they 
will  not  speedily  convert  it  into  a  matter 
of  gain  to  themselves,  and  of  ruin  to  the 
Establishment?  The  anxiety  which  the 
noble  Lord  (Morpeth)  has  evinced  to 
manufacture  a  surplus,  on  which  to  make 
the  first  essay  of  this  important  precedent, 
amply  attests  that  the  party  are  not  dis 
posed  to  allow  the  Resolution  of  1835  to 
remain  a  dead  letter.  It  being  once  re- 
solved that  Parliament  might  deal  with  a 
surplus,  it  became  instantly  indispensable, 
by  some  means  or  other,  fair  or  foul,  to 
discover  a  surplus  for  their  operatiow— 
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appropriation  to  the  uses  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  Parh'ament,  we  are  reminded, 
gave  its  sanction  in  the  reign  of  Henry  8th 
to  the  transfer  of  Church  property  from 
the  monasteries  and  clergy  of  the  Koman 
Catholics  to  Protestant  establishments, 
and  consequently,  they  argue,  it  possesses 
an  equal  power  to  reconvey  it  from  the 
Protestants  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  to 
any  other  parties,  at  the  present  day.  The 
assertion  was  made  in  a  total  forgetfulness 
of  the  relative  positions  of  the  Parliament 
and  the  Church  at  the  period  of  the  Re- 
formation and  at  the  present  time.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  then  claimed  to 
hold  its  property  altogether  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  irresponsible  Corporation, 
confessing  its  allegiance  to  Rome  alone, 
and  acknowledging  no  authority  or  right 
of  interference  in  the  Crown  or  the  Parlia- 
ment. Even  the  power  of  their  own  taxa- 
tion was  then,  and  till  a  period  long 
subsequent,  solely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Convocation  of  the  clerfi^.  One  great 
constitutional  effect  of  the  Reformation 
was  the  destruction  of  this  imperium  in 
imperiOf  and  the  transfer  of  its  property 
to  the  Protestant  Church  and  other  lav 
subjects  of  the  realm,  who  acknowledged 
the  Crown  as  their  head,  and  received 
their  endovirments  under  the  guardianship 
and  protection  of  the  Legislature.  Parlia- 
ment, in  fact,  neither  claimed  nor  exer- 
cised over  church  property  any  species  of 
authority  till  it  had  been  transferred  from 
the  monasteries  to  those  who  acknow- 
ledged themselves  subjects  of  the  Crown  ; 
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Even  60,000/.  was  not  considered  too 
trifling  a  sum  for  the  first  experiment, 
and,  paltrv  as  it  is,  see  with  bow  much 
toil  even  this  miserable  amount  has  been 
achieved.  By  the  Bill  of  last  year  it  was 
to  be  procured  by  hewing  off  850  pa- 
rishes ;  by  the  present  measure  it  is  to  be 
collected  by  paring  down  the  entire  num- 
ber. Having  faildi  with  the  hatchet,  the 
noble  Lord  betakes  himself  to  the  plane, 
and  the  shavings  of  this  Session  are  to 
equal  in  amount  the  loppings  of  the  last. 
And  even  supposing  the  first  statement 
effected,  is  it  m  the  nature  of  things  to 
suppose  that  it  can  possibly  afford  satis- 
faction or  ensure  contentment,  or  that 
further  demands  will  not  be  made  with 
equal  appetite  and  insisted  on  with  equal 
energy  f  If  the  Government  are  not  pre- 
pared to  accede  to  this — if  they  are  re- 
solved to  concede  only  the  first  demand, 
and  to  resist  every  subsequent  attack  upon 
the  Church— the  result  of  their  present 
proposition,  even  if  successfully  carried 
into  effect,  will  be  ruin  to  the  one  party, 
the  exasperation  of  the  other,  and  a  per- 
petuation of  that  discontent  and  agitation 
which  they  profess  it  to  be  their  first 
object  to  allay.  As  a  political  measure, 
this  clause,  therefore,  is  pregnant  with 
mischief  and  danger,  and  having  served 
its  purpose  as  a  political  engine,  it  has 
not  only  ceased  to  be  an  assistant,  but  has 
actually  become  an  incumbrance  to  its 
promoters.  Like  the  horse  in  the  fable, 
they  sought  the  aid  of  an  ally,  but  have 
effectually  saddled  themselves  with  a  rider. 
There  was  but  one  other  point  connected 
with  the  question  on  which  he  (Mr.  £. 
Tennent)  was  desirous  of  offering  an  ob- 
servation, and  that  was,  the  power  of 
Parliament  to  interfere  in  the  manner  which 
was  here  contemplated  with  the  property 
of  the  Church.  He  did  not  mean  the 
absolute  and  irresponsible  power  which 
Parliament  possessed  to  effect  this  or  any 
other  object,  but  the  right  and  equity  of 
such  a  proceeding  as  was  threatened.  He 
did  not  mean  to  enter  upon  the  general 
question  of  such  a  power,  but  simply  to 
allude  to  one  of  the  most  prominent  argu- 
ments which  had  been  used  in  favour  of  it 
by  the  supporters  of  this  Bill,  and  which 
he  conceived,  though  constantly  adduced, 
by  no  means  afforded  a  case  in  point, — he 
referred  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property  at 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  ana  its 


and  the  effects  of  the  change  were  amply 
attested  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  who, 
having  restored  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, applied  for  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment to  restore  to  it  its  property  likewise; 
which  Parliament,  althougn  chiefly  com- 
posed of  Roman  Catholics,  themselves 
resolutely  refused,  on  the  ground  that 
having,  by  its  confiscation  from  the  Church 
of  Rome,  become  vested  in  their  trust  for 
the  subjects  of  the  Crown,  they  could  not, 
without  a  violation  of  all  faith,  permit  it 
to  be  alienated.  The  conduct  of  the  Par- 
liament in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
therefore,  rather  than  in  that  of  Henry  8ra, 
affords  the  precedent  by  which  this  House 
ought  to  be  guided;  its  transfer  to  the 
Church  of  England  by  the  latter  was  an 
act  of  power  without  involving  a  breach  of 
trust ;  but  its  reconveyance  now  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  faith  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  honour  of  the  Crown*    He  (Mn 
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E.  T«oiitDt)  kntw  how  futile  it  wat  tp 
rtly  npoD  any  raatoniog  of  this  kind  aa 
argument!  to  alter  the  foregone  condu* 
sioQi  of  the  majority  of  that  House ;  be 
knew  how  vain  it  was  to  hope  that  any 
thing  but  popular  influence  would  affect 
the  decision  on  which  they  were  about  to 
come  on  this  question.  Among  the  many 
evils  which  agitation  had  inflicted  upon 
this  country,  it  was  not  the  least  or  the 
most  alarming,  that  it  had  gone  far  to 
destroy  the  deliberative  functions  of  that 
assembly,  and  that  questions  which 
formerly  exercised  the  judgment  of* the 
Legislature  were  now  settled  at  the  chapels 
and  the  hustings,  whence  representatives 
were  delegated  to  record  their  decisions  in 
Parliament.  He  (Mr.  £.  Tennent)  had 
little  eipectation  that  any  observations  of 
his  could  .have  weight  with  Gentlemen 
who  were  about  to  vote  under  such  in- 
fluences, but  he  still  cherished  a  hope  that 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,  who  of  all  others 
must  most  sensibly  feel  the  inconveniences 
arising  from  this  appropriation  principle, 
might  still  be  induced  to  withdraw  it  from 
the  Bill,  and  thus  remove  the  only  ob- 
struction to  the  satisfactory,  and  he  trusted 
the  final,  adjustment  of  this  important 
question. 

Mr.  Morgan  John  O'Connell  said,  it 
was  his  intention  only  to  notice  some  few 
of  the  remarks  that  had  fallen  from  the 
hoo.  Member  who  had  just  addressed  the 
House.  That  hon.  Member  had  told  them 
of  what  were  the  opinions  entertained 
upon  the  Church  question  by  the  sober 
and  reflecting  people  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. He  did  not  know  precisely  what 
the  feelings  of  the  people  in  that  part  of 
Ireland  were  at  this  moment ;  but  he  re- 
collected this — ^thac  opinions  equally  bold, 
equally  strong,  equally  violent,  were,  if  not 
entertained,  at  least  expressed,  some  few 
years  ago  amongst  the  people  of  the  north 
of  Ireland,  with  respect  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  At  that  time,  when  the  Lords 
were  spoken  of  as  hereditary  legislators, 
they  were  also  sneered  at  as 

<*  The  tenth  trammitten  of  a  foolish  face." 

He  begged  to  state  to  the  House,  that 
such,  at  least,  was  the  language  used  to- 
wards them  by  the  hon.  Member  opposite. 
Now  with  respect  to  the  question  before 
the  House,  the  hon.  Gentleman,  as  he 
understood  him,  complained  upon  this,  as 
he  did  upon  the  former  Bill,  that  it  tended 
to  reduce  the  ministers  of  the  Established 
Cfattfdu    Before  he  diseussed  that  point,  \ 


he  could  not  but  remark  on  the  singulat 
felicity  of  choice  that  hon.  Members  op* 
posite  made  when  they  were  resolved  upon 
opposing  measures  beneficial  to  Ireland* 
When  Ireland  was  to  be  refused  Corpora* 
tions,  an  exosecretary  for  Ireland  was  the 
organ  of  the  Opposition;  now,  when  a 
settlement  of  the  Church  question  was  to 
be  refused,  an  ex-secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  was  the  selected  representative  of 
the  Opposition ;  those  who  were  the  ad* 
vocates  of  the  Miguelites  in  Portugal,  aad 
the  Carlists  in  Spain,  now  came  forward 
to  oppose  Popery  in  Ireland.  Now,  with 
respect  to  the  point  urged  by  the  nobit 
Lord,  and  echoed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman^ 
he  did  certainly  expect,  when  such  a  point 
was  referred,  more  accuracy  of  detail  froas 
hon.  Members  opposite.  There  were  to 
be  1,260  benefices  under  this  Act.  Now 
they  were  not  to  infer  from  this,  that  there 
would  be  only  1,250  clergymen.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  there 
would  be  not  only  rectors  but  curates.  It 
was  to  be  recollected,  too,  the  numbers  of 
those  belonging  to  different  sects,  who 
were  not  Catholic  Dissenters^  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  others,  never  reckoned 
themselves  as  Members  of  the  Established 
Church.  But  then  it  was  complained^ 
that  what  was  provided  under  this  Aet 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
an  adequate  number  of  clergymen  in  pro- 
portion to  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  while  the  fact  was  overlooked  of 
the  numbers  belonging  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  and  for  whom  the  spiritual 
duties  were  performed  by  those  priests 
who  were  supported  solely  by  votuntary 
contributions.  There  were  6,400,000 
Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland.  Did  the 
noble  Lord  know  how  many  clergymen 
attended  to  their  spiritual  vrants  ?  In  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners  of  education 
there  was  a  return  for  each  county  of  the 
number  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  There 
were  995  parish  priests  and  1,175  curates, 
the  total  being  2,170  working  clergymen. 
These  2,170  discharged  the  religious  duties 
for  that  vast  population,  being  a  proportion 
of  3,000  persons  to  each  clergyman.  Now 
if  it  were  said  that  the  Protestants  were 
scattered,  recollect  that  the  Roman  Catho* 
lie  were  more  scattered.  The  Protestants 
were  to  be  found  generally  near  towns, 
and  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
gentry,  or  residing  close  to  a  church.  The 
Roman  Catholics  lived  in  the  bogs  and 
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tbey  were»  there  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
were  to  be  found  in  the  exercise  of  their 
laborious  duties,  and  attending  the  spirit- 
ual wants  of  their  flocks.  He  knew  of  a 
sbgle  parish  himself,  in  which  there  were 
330,000  Roman  Catholics,  and  but  a  sin- 
gle clergyman  to  attend  to  them.  Nomi- 
ntiflj  eight  parishes  were  combined  toge- 
ther-*—a  single  clergyman  had  to  attend 
this  scattered  flock — he  had  to  attend  two 
chapels  every  Sunday,  and  where  the 
assistance  of  a  curate  would  be  of  the 
greatest  use,  where  it  was  most  desirable, 
one  could  not  be  procured,  for  the  parish 
was  so  poor,  that  it  had  not  the  means  of 
supporting  one.  He  did  not  wish,  however, 
to  rest  upon  isolated  cases.  This  he 
trusted  he  might  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  however 
onerous,  however  arduous,  were  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them,  were  indefatigable  in 
discharging  them.  Hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site might  deem  them  erroneous  in  their 
opinions,  mightcall  them  papists,  idolaters, 
or  designate  them  by  any  other  terms, 
that  in  the  exuberance  of  their  charity 
they  chose  to  bestow  upon  them,  but  they 
could  not  deny  that  the  Catholic  clergy, 
in  the  laborious  duties  they  had  to  per- 
form, were  constant,  untiring  and  perse- 
vering.  Individuals  discharged  those 
duties  which  it  was  said  would  be  a  hard- 
ship upon  the  Members  of  the  established 
Church  to  perform.  They  saw  the  Catho- 
lic clergy,  supported  alone  by  voluntary 
contributions,  undergo  those  hardships 
and  labours.  They  saw  some  of  them 
travel  seven  or  eight  miles,  exposed  to  the 
most  inclement  season,  upon  bad  roads 
to  visit  a  miserable  people  in  their  wretched 
hovels.  They  saw  the  Catholic  clergy, 
wherever  their  aid  was  required,  always 
ready  to  yield  it,  whatever  was  the  danger 
or  the  peril  to  be  encountered.  Now, 
however  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  might 
object  to  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their 
flocks — however  they  might  condemn  the 
exercise  of  that  influence,  yet  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen could  not  deny,  that  it  was  an 
influence  to  which  they  were  fairly  and 
justly  entitled.  They  saw  another  Church, 
at  present  existing  in  Ireland,  with  a  num- 
ber of  Ministers  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
Ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
There  was  not  a  difference  of  200,  between 
the  Ministers  of  the  800,000  and  the 
6,000,000.  The  people,  then,  cried  out 
figainst  the  appropriation  of  a  fund  from 


whidi  they  received  no  benefit,  aid  yet  to 
which  they  were  obl^ed  to  ooa^bule. 
What  was  the  answer  made  to  them? 
That  they  should  contribute,  and  Aat  not 
the  least  portion  should  be  applied  to  their 
wants  in  any  way.  Could  they  wonder 
that  heartburnings  and  outrages  were  the 
consequence?  The  noble  Lord  alluded  to 
the  property  in  that  country.  He  told 
them  that  there  was  no  injustice  done  by 
acting  upon  his  principles,  for  while  four^ 
sixths  of  the  people  were  Catholics,  nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  the  property  belonged 
to  the  Protestants.  He  could  not  tell 
what  was  the  noble  Lord's  authority  for 
stating,  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  tho 
property  of  Ireland  belonged  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  established  Church.  He  did 
not  know  that  any  returns  were  made  upoa 
this  subject,  except  by  the  late  Conserva- 
tive society,  and  he  must  say  that  he  did 
not  consider  them  a  very  impartial  source 
of  information.  Tithes  were  not  charged 
upon  the  fee  of  the  land.  He  wouki  ask 
the  noble  Lord  in  how  many  instances  it 
occurred,  that  the  fee,  or  nominal  rent, 
belonged  to  absentees,  while  the  actual 
rent  was  the  property  of  Roman  Catholics* 
The  attempt  on  this  subject  to  prove  that 
landed  property  in  Ireland  beloi^;ed  to 
Protestants,  reminded  him  forcibly  of  an 
expression  which  he  had  seen  in  the  new»* 
papers,  and  applied  with  singular  felicity 
to  this  point,  that  it  *^  was  not  the  cure  of 
souls  that  was  alluded  to,  but  the  care  of 
acres."  Hence  it  was  said,  no  matter  how 
small  the  number  of  the  population  belong- 
ing to  the  established  Church,  that  it  was 
with  reference  to  the  quantity  of  acres  in 
the  hands  of  Protestants,  that  they  were 
to  look  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Protes- 
tant establishment.  They  had  at  length 
undertaken  to  remedy  to  a  small  extent 
the  existing  state  of  things.  This  Bill  did 
not,  as  it  was  said,  do  any  thing  towards 
the  destruction  of  the  este&lished  C^ureh. 
Members  on  his  side  of  the  House,  had 
been  accused  of  wishing  for  that  destruc- 
tion ;  but  be  that  as  it  might,  and  what- 
ever opinions  individuals  might  entertain, 
yet  they  were  bound  to  look  at  the  BMl 
before  th^m,  with  reference  to  itself  alone. 
The  Bill  did  not  propose  the  destruction 
of  the  established  Church,  nor  the  substi- 
tution of  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics — no 
such  consequence  was  to  be  drawn  from 
it.  The  Bill  only  proposed  the  reduction 
of  a  surplus,  which  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
Church,    He  bad  beard  th$  imputation 
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eait  upon  Romaii  Catholict,  that  they 
were  anxious  for  the  establiihmeDt  of  the 
Romaii  Catholic  religioa.  For  his  own 
part^  he  spoke  only  his  own  opinion — ^he, 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  said  this — God 
forbid  that  he  should  e?er  see  the  day,  in 
that  countiy,  or  in  this,  in  which  his  reli- 
gion should  be  connected  with  the  state. 
He  thought  that  its  clergy  would  con- 
tinue more  respected,  and  its  doctrines 
remain  purer,  while  disconnected  from 
the  state,  than  united  with  it.  He  did 
not  know  that  such  a  connection  could 
serve  religion — he  believed  it  injured 
the  state.  The  proposition  then  before 
the  House  was  to  reduce  something 
from  the  superfluities  of  the  Church. 
The  extent  or  the  reduction  was  objected 
to  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
North  Lancashire,  when  opposing  the 
second  reading.  The  noble  Lord  upon 
that  occasion  argued,  as  he  always  did, 
ably,  he  could  not  add  justly.  A  few 
nights  since,  the  bon.  Member  for  Tippe- 
rary  had  complimented  the  noble  Lord 
upon  his  consistency,  but  assured  him  that 
he  ought  never  to  have  advocated  reform. 
He  wished  to  make  another  exception — 
in  his  opinion  the  noble  Lord  ought  never 
to  have  been  a  supporter  of  the  Church 
Temporalities  Act.  When  the  noble  Lord 
supported  that  Act,  he  had  not  the  honour 
of  having  a  seat  in  that  House,  but  he 
heard  the  noble  Lord  on  that  occasion 
speak  with  more  than  his  usual  success. 
The  noble  Lord  then  argued  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  the  bishops,  on 
the  ground  of  the  paucity  of  the  clergy  to 
be  attended  to.  Now  he  did  not  see  why 
there  was  not  a  greater  relation  between 
pastors  and  their  flocks,  than  between 
Dishops  and  their  clergymen.  Perhaps 
the  noble  Lord  did  not  see  the  relation ; 
but  he  considered  it  aflected  the  prin- 
ciple. If  they  reduced  the  number  of 
bishops  because  they  had  not  clergy  to 
attend  to,  why  must  not  they  also  reduce 
the  number  of  clergy  if  they  had  not  flocks 
to  attend  to  ?  He  hoped  the  House  would 
again  sanction  the  principle  as  it  had  done 
before.  Those,  he  thought,  who  were 
sincere  friends  to  the  church,  would  act  as 
its  best  friends  by  reducing  those  excres- 
cences which  were  an  injury  to  it.  If  there 
came  a  cry  for  the  church,  it  would  be 
found  in  a  far  better  condition  by  remov- 
ing those  excrescences,  than  by  maintain- 
•  ing  it  with  all  its  enormities — they  could, 
in  fttoh  cixcumstaBoes  sayi  that  the  Church 


being  reduced  to  a  reasonable  and  rational 
scale  upon  that  we  take  our  stand. 

Sir  Frederick  Trench  had  listened  with 
great  attention  to  the  speech  of  the  h<m» 
Uentleman  who  had  just  sat  down.     He 
had  listened    to  his  observations  indeed^ 
with  the  more  attention,  because  they  were 
free  from  those  menaces  and  that  very  ob« 
jectionable  tone  of  language  which  had  be« 
come  so  common  in  debates  in  that  House. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who   had  just  sat 
down^  had  made  his  statements  very  can- 
didly and  fairly ;   but  at  the  same  time  it 
brought  conviction  to  his  mind,  that  that 
hon.   Gentleman  looked  forward   to    the 
property  of  the  Protestant  Church  revert- 
ing to  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  though 
he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  the  State.     He  tliought  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  conceived  that  the  pro- 
perty    of    the    Protestant    Establishment 
should  be  converted  to  the  interests  of  the 
majority;    and  he  looked  with  dread  to 
the  practical  application  of  any  such  prin- 
ciple.   The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Kilkenny,  indeed,  had  taught  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  keep  within  the  line  of  the  law; 
— but  when  the  Government  officers  came 
forward  they  set  the  law  at  defiance.     The 
language  of  the  Attorney-General  tended 
to  nothing  but  the  destruction  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church — though  education  was  the 
pretence  which  was  set  up  for  the  adoption 
of  this  measure.     Now,  no  man  was  more 
anxious  than  he    was    to    see  education 
spread  over  Ireland,  because  he  looked  to 
obtain,  by  its  asency,  the  extinction  of  the 
Roman    Catholic    religion     in     Ireland. 
["Oh!"]      Yes;  he  believed  that  educa- 
tion  would  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  intelligence.     Then  would  the 
unbounded  power  of  the  priests  over  their 
minds  cease ;  and  under  this  conviction  he 
was  a  friend  to  the  diflusion  of  edubation. 
But  under  no  pretence,  and  by  no  proposi- 
tions which  might  be  made,  would  he,  for 
one,  ever  consent  to  allow  one  farthing  to 
be  taken  from   the  Established  Church. 
He  had  seen,  indeed,  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  gradually  re- 
laxing to  the  influence,  not  from  without, 
but  from  within.     In  his  (Sir  Frederick 
Trench's)  conscience  he  believed,  that  the 
love  of  power  and  place  had  led  him  and 
his  Colleagues  to  listen  to  suggestions  made 
to  them  of  which  they  in  theur  hearts  dis- 
approved.    He  believed  them  to  be  mere 
creatures  in  the   hands  of  the  hon.  and 
learned    Member   for    fialkenny  —  that 
powerful  and  mighty/ngi»it    jThey  had 
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bated  of  tht  giiat  Briareus  with  hii  hnn* 
dred  handi,  and  if  he  could  not  follow  up 
the  simile  still  if  ho  gave  a  pair  of  hands 
to  each  Member  immediately  under  his 
oontrol>  the  amount  of  hands  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny  would 
be  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Briareus> 
and  that  with  these  powerful  hands,  he 
might  strangle  and  extiuguish    his  Ma* 

Cy's  present  Goremment.-  What  had 
n  the  language  of  the  Attomey-Qe- 
noral  at  the  end  of  a  seven  days'  debate — 
was  it  not  almost  telling  the  Irish  people 
that  they  might  assassinate  those  who  op- 
posed them  ? 

Doctor  Baldwin  :  Oh  !  oh ! 
Sir  F.  Trench  beeged  to  tell  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  he  l^d  referred  to  the 
Reports  to  which  the  House  were  in  the 
habit  of  appealing,  and  from  those  Reports 
he  would  read*  The  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney-General  b^an  his  speech  by 
asking — **  what  benefit  would  be  conferred 
on  the  Christian  community  by  erecting 
churches  which  were  a  grievance  to  one 
set  of  belieTers>  and  an  insult  to  another  V 
This  was  the  preface  to  the  speech  to 
which  he  referred.  *'  He  had  visited  that 
beautiful  and  hospitable  country  a  year 
and  a  half  ago ;  and,  knowinsr  the  in- 
flammable temperament  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, he  had  observed  that  the  celebrated 
Marquis  of  Ai^le  had  hated  all  Popery 
and  superstition,  and  that  such  was  the 
feelinsr  in  Scotland  at  the  assassination  of 
Archbishop  Sharpe,  that  that  assassination 
was,  he  believed,  approved  of  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people."  This  surely,  was  a 
broad  hint  to  a  people  who  were  known  to 
be  of  an  inflammable  nature,  and  upon 
whose  minds  had  been  strongly  inculcated 
by  the  hon«  and  learned  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny, the  words  :«— 

•*        ^  ■  Hereditary  boadanen  know. 

Who  would  be  6«e,  theinsel?es  must  strike  the 
blow." 

Then,  after  having  said  that  the  murder 
of  Archbishop  Sharpe  was  approved  of  by 
the  majority  of  the  people,  the  learned 
Attorney-General  had  said,  ^' There  was 
nothing  to  compare,  in  Ireland,  to  this 
assassination;  yet  it  was  a  common  ob- 
servation in  Scotland  that  the  killing  of 
Archbishop  Sharpe  was  no  murder."  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny, 
he  supposed,  expressed  his  approbation  of 
these  remarks,  but  he  (Sir  F.  Trench) 
confessed  he  did  not;  nor  did  he  think 
that  any  man,  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
Irbh  people,  would  admire  the  proceeding 


on  the  part  of  the  Attomay^General.  Ha 
thought  that  if  the  people  of  England  did 
not  express  a  very  strong  feelings  the  Irish 
Church  would  be  spesdily  extiagutshad, 
and  that,  almost  as  speedily,  the  deslme* 
tion  of  the  English  Church  must  foUow ; 
and  he  thought  that  those  who  sopportad 
this  spoliation  and  appropriation  of  the  funds 
would  not  have  done  so  if  they  were  ooi 
constrained.  He  bad  heard  it  said  that 
no  bargain  had  yet  been  made.  Loid 
Melbourne  had  said  elsewhere  that  he  had 
never  made  any  bargain,  and  he  believed 
that  a  more  honourable  man  than  Lord 
Melbourne  did  not  breathe ;  but  be  would 
ask  any  hon.  Qentleman  whether  he  coald 
entertain  any  other  opinion  than  that, 
whether  Lord  Melbourne  was  cogoixant 
of  such  a  bargain  or  not— whether  such 
bargain  was  or  was  not  made,  still  the  de» 
struction  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  was 
intended  ?  He  had  known  Lord  Melbourne 
all  bis  life,  and  had  an  afiectionate  regard 
for  him.  It  grieved  him  to  see  him  play 
the  part  of  a  special  pleader,  or  a  casuist; 
he  did  not  believe  him  to  be  either;  but 
there  could  be  no  doubt  what  was  the 
power  which  kept  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  place. 

Doctor  Baldwin  said,  that  the  hon*  and 
gallant  Member  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  not  edified  the  House  with  the  sound« 
ness  of  his  argument,  or  the  compreheo* 
siveness  of  his  views.  He  begged  to  say 
that  he  disdained  the  charge  which  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  hsd  imputed  to 
those  who  sat  on  that  side  of  the  House; 
he  denied  the  imputation  intended  to  be 
conveyed.  He  sat  in  this  House  as  an 
independent  Member,  and  as  a  fViend  and 
supporter  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers-MM)C 
because  he  was  led  by  tLe  boo.  and  learn- 
ed Member  for  Kilkenny— not  because  be 
was  bound  to  follow  his  doctrines,  bat 
because  he,  with  others,  had  selected  that 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  most  freely 
as  being  the  most  capable  to  lead  theni. 
He  sat  in  that  House,  not  because  he  paid 
submission  or  obedience  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kilkenny's  dictation, 
not  because  that  hon.  Member  had  an 
influence  over  the  people  of  Ireland,  which, 
indeed,  he  certainly  had,  and  deserved  to 
have.  He  could  not  agree  that  his  Church 
should  be  connected  with  the  State;  at 
the  same  time  he  respected  those  who  were 
members  of  the  Established  Church ;  many 
of  the  clergy  of  that  Church  he  was  ac- 
q««Oted  With,  ««d  to^  »te(5b§lf^ 
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retpectabla  men;  but  he  could  not  lee 
why  those  who  dissented  from  that  Church 
should  pay  to  their  support.  The  best 
mode  of  building  up  and  fortifying  the 
Church  of  Ireland  was  to  correct  its  abuses. 
The  number,  indeed,  of  Protestants  in 
Ireland  were  becoming,  he  believed,  every 
day  less.  Tithes  were  taxed  in  England 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  a  similar 
principle  ought  to  pervade  Ireland.  The 
people  of  Ireland  had  no  objection  to  the 
existence  of  the  Church  in  that  country — 
they  had  no  objection  to  the  Protestants, 
as  Protestants — ^but  they  had  objection  to 
be  burdened  with  an  onerous  and  cruel 
establishment,  for  the  support  of  a  Church 
which  they  had  not  sought  to  have,  but 
which  had  been  imposed  on  them  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  If  they  did  not  render 
justice  to  Ireland  by  an  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, the  people  of  that  country  were 
determined  to  right  themselves  by  force. 
If  the  House  adopted  the  measures  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  they  would  amalga- 
mate (he  people  of  Ireland  with  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  and  make  the  two  coun- 
tries one ;  but  if  they  kept  up  the  present 
system  of  division  and  exclusire  interest, 
they  never  would  bring  the  people  of  Ire- 
land to  believe  that  their  country  was  a 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  He  implored 
them  to  recollect  that  dangers  might  in 
future  assail  them,  though  they  were  now 
at  peacfe,  and  how  desirable  it  was  to 
secure  the  great  force  which  Ireland  might 
bring  in  the  field  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Empire.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  if 
they  valued  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  country  they  would  assent  to  the  mea 
sure  before  them. 

Mr.  Hardy  thought  that,  after  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member,  little  depend- 
ence could  be  placed  on  the  professions  of 
the  Catholics.  At  one  time  they  heard 
that,  if  concession  were  made,  no  more 
would  be  heard  of  any  attempt  to  subvert 
the  Protestant  Church.  Well,  then,  con- 
cession having  been  made,  and  amply 
made,  they  next  heard  that  if  further  con- 
cession, such  as  would  suit  the  insatiable 
appetite  of  innovators,  were  not  made  they 
would  extort  their  claims  by  force.  The 
hon.  Member  opposite  said  he  would  not 
rob  any  individual  of  the  Church,  but  yet 
be  was  doing  so  in  the  lump,  for  he  was 
robbing  the  whole  Church.  His  conde- 
scension was  as  much  to  be  admired  as 
the  frank  declaration  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cork^  that  the  Church,  and  of  course 


its  members,  was  alien  to  the  feelings  and 
habits  of  the  Catholics,  whom  he  pro- 
nounced exclusively  the  people,  and  should 
be  swept  away.  The  hon.  Member  was 
certainly  a  most  useful,  If  not  convenient, 
advocate  to  the  Irish  Catholics,  whose 
boasted  aim,  as  expressed  through  their 
organs,  was  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism 
in  that  country.  He  would  maintain  that 
tithes  were  property  that  exclusively  be- 
longed to  the  Church  and  could  not  be 
alienated  without  an  infringement  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  Constitution 
as  now  established.  This  he  would  main- 
tain, though  he  heard  speeches  in  that 
House,  and  had  read  letters  written  out  of 
it,  maintaining  that  the  grievance  of  tithes 
was  the  more,  inasmuch  as  tithes  once 
belonged  to  Catholics,  and  ought  to  be- 
long to  them  again.  He  denied  that  the 
tithes  belonged  to  the  sect  now  called 
Catholic,  for  all  the  errors  of  the  Catholic 
Church  crept  into  it  since  the  institution 
of  tithes.  It  was  since  the  time  of  Gregory, 
who  first  sent  Augustine  into  England, 
when  tithes  were  first  introduced,  that  the 
abominations  and  superstitions  of  Popery, 
such  as  worship  of  images,  transubstantia- 
tion,  confession,  which  they,  the  rational 
Christians,  protested  against,  were  intro* 
duced«  Look  to  the  progress  of  the  pre- 
sent Question,  and  juage  of  the  degree  of 
confiaence  that  ought  to  be  reposed  in  the 
veracity,  the  principle,  and  consistency 
of  these  men.  In  the  year  1834,  when 
the  proposition  for  commutation  of  tithes 
was  introduced  to  the  House,  the  pre- 
sent Ministers  opposed  the  appropri- 
ation clause,  as  utterly  unconnected  with 
the  real  question;  but  now  it  appeared 
that  appropriation  was  essential  to  an  ad- 
justment of  tithes.  He  could  not  presume 
to  judge  of  the  means  by  which  such  a 
change  was  worked  in  the  sentiments  of 
the  Ministry,  whether  it  rose  from  the 
persuasion  or  intimidation  of  the  Member 
for  Kilkenny.  At  all  events  Ministers 
were  induced  or  compelled  shamefully  to 
desert  their  former  principles.  He  was 
released  from  defending  by  any  arguments 
the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  maintaining 
an  Established  Church  by  the  declaration 
of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Morpeth) 
a  few  nights  ago,  when  he  said  that  an 
Established  Church  was  useful,  and  he 
would  support  one.  He  was  glad  of  that 
declaration.  But  it  was  in  no  way  to  sup- 
port an  Establishment  to  give  subsistence 
to  parsons  who  had  only  a  certain  number 
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of  parishionert.  The  object  and  utility  of 
an  Establishment  was  to  provide  moral  and 
religious  instruction  for  the  people.  Could 
this  be  done  if  the  sphere  of  a  Clergyman's 
usefulness  were  to  be  circumscribed  within 
the  precincts  of  a  single  parish,  and  his 
duties  dependant  on  the  chance  of  having 
a  certain  number  of  parishioners?  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  see  that  no  other 
but  the  best  doctrines  should  be  taught  to 
the  people,  and  it  was  also  the  duty  of  the 
State,  when  endowing  a  body  of  clergy, 
to  see  that  no  other  but  the  best  religious 
system  be  sanctioned — justice  to  Ireland, 
the  clap-trap  used  by  tue  opposite  side  to 
delude  the  people,  meant  strictly — and  to 
this  sort  of  justice  he  would  fully  subscribe, 
to  inculcate  in  that  country  those  sound 
and  moral  lessons  which  would  not  only 
serve  their  temporal  but  their  future  in- 
terests— as  would  giviB  them  the  same  free- 
dom of  thought  in  matters  of  religion  and  i 
action  as  the  people  of  England  and  Scot- 
land now  enjoyed,  a  freedom  that  raised 
them  to  their  present  unexampled  pitch  of 
prosperity  and  greatness.     There   might 

have  been  abuses  iu  the  Church.     But  if 

the  Church  failed,  then  reform  it,  but  do 

not  destroy  it.     Place  a  teacher  in  every 

parish,   and  give   him   a  competence   to 

enable  him  to  render  himself  useful.  They 

ought  to  circulate  copies  of  the  Scriptures 

among  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  then 

they  would  confer  upon  them  the  greatest 

blessing  which  they  could  accomplish  for 

them.    The  House  might  rely  upon  it, 

that  this  Bill  would  not  have  the  effect 

which  was  its  professed  end  and  aim.     If 

persons  conscientiously  objected  to  tithe 

as  tithe,  because  that  was  the  fund  which 

supported  the  Irish  Church,  they  would 

also  conscientiously  object  to  a  rent^-charge 

as  a  rent-charge.     He  had  been  curious 

enough   to  look  over  the  Report  of  the 

Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ire- 
land, and  he   found  that  out  of  1,440 

benefices  in  Ireland  there  were  no  less 

than  856  in  which  the  congregations  were 

increasing,  495  in  which  the  congregations 

were  stationary,  and  only  91  where  they 

were  diminishing,  and  the  cause  of  these 

diminutions  was  attributable  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  other  churches  and  chapels, 

which  had  drawn  their  members  away. 

He  maintained,  then,  that  the  present  was 

not  the  time  to  take  any  thing  from  the 

revenues  of  the  Church  on  the  ground  of 

her  diminution  in  numbers. 
Viscount  JSforpe^A  miX,  that  the  prin. 


dple  of  diis  clause  was  one  which  bad  1 
so  frequently  and    thoroughly  discnasftd, 
and,  in  making  the  proposition  which  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  bring  forward,  he  had 
entered  at  so  great  a  length  into  the  ami* 
ments  and  bearings  of  the  question  that 
he  should   not    trespass  very  long    upon 
the   attention    of   the    Committee.      He 
was  the  more  willing  to  use  this  absti- 
nence,   from    his    impressicm,    in    stating 
which  he  might  he  put  down  by  asser- 
tion,   but  he  did    not  think    he    could 
be  hj  argument,  that  every  fresh  consider- 
ation of  this  question  had  led  the  House 
and  the  public  to  a  better  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  truth  of  the  prmdide 
on  which  he  and  hon.  Gentlemen  on  hia 
side  of  the  House  professed  to  ground  their 
course,  and  also  fk  the  correctness  of  the 
details  and  calculations  on  which  th^  had 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  course  they 
had  adopted*      He  should  endeavour  to 
limit  the  few  observations  he  had  now  to 
address  to  the  Committee  to  matters  more 
immediately  connected   with   the  present 
position  of'  the  question.     His  Majesty's 
Government  had  not  expected,  on  the  ]^e- 
sent  occasion,  to  escape  the  reiteration  of 
imputations  which,  in  spite  of  coiitradio> 
tion,  in  spite  of  confutation,  had  been  so 
often  cast  upon  them.     The  hon.  Member 
for  Scarborough  had  attacked  his    right 
hon.  Friend  the  Attorney-General  for  Ire- 
land.    Now,  his  memory  went  tax  enough 
back  to  recollect  an  attack  which '  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  made  on  his  noble  Fiieiid, 
the  present   Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
when  he  (Lord  Plunket)  filled  the  office  of 
Attorney-General.  And,  from  what  he  oovld 
call  to  mind  of  that  event,  he  was  certainly 
induced  to  think  that  attacks  on  Attorney- 
Generals  were  not  amongst  the  most  for. 
tunate  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  reminis. 
oences.    The  hon.  Member  for  Kent  had 
also  addressed  the  Committee ;  and  thou^ 
the  general  terms  of  his  speech  were  soft  as 
snow-fedls,  yet  they  were  not,  he  must  say, 
altogether  unmixed  with  some  hard  sayings 
against  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  containing 
the  charge  that  the  Protestant  religion  was 
not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  them.  Now, 
he  was  willing  to  give  the  hon.  Gentleman 
credit  for  an  anxious  desire  to  promote  the 
Protestant  religion;  but  when  the  hon. 
Gentleman  persisted  in  saying  that  we  did 
not  in  our  hearts  and  consciences  af^oreciate 
the  value  of  the  Protestant  religion,  whidi 
we  professed,  he  must  tell  him  diat  he  was 
endeavouring  to  fathom  motives  which  he 
could  not  rSich,  and  departing  from  diat 
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Sfmit  of  candour  wbicb  he  no  doubt  wisbed 
to  couple  witb  tbe  other  virtues  that  adorned 
his  character.  With  respect  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
who  spoke  last,  he  did  not  wish  to  grapple 
with  that,  because  it  did  appear  to  him  to 
carry  on  the  face  of  it  so  arbitrary  an  as- 
sumption^ that  every  thing  which  happened 
to  be  out  of  the  pale  of  his  own  opinions 
and  religion,  must  necessarily  be  immersed 
in  flagrant  error.  For  his  part,  he  could 
only  say,  that  he  would  not  assert  that  sal- 
vation was  not  to  be  found  within  the 
Church  of  Scotland  or  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Now,  for  the  sake  of  sustaining 
the  correctness  of  the  calculations  which  he 
had  made  on  a  former  occasion,  he  felt 
bound  to  offer  some  few  remarks  on  this 
part  of  the  question  to  the  Committee. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tamworth,  had,  upon  a  former  oc- 
casion, taken  some  of  the  items  from  our 
own  computations  in  summing  up  the 
amount  which  would  be  necessary  for  the 
future  maintenance  oi  the  clergy,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  our  BilL  He  should 
be  ready  to  go  throueh  the  separate  items, 
to  point  out  the  difference  between  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and 
die  calculations  themselves,  and  he  should 
not  shrink  from  any  inquiry  as  to  the  com- 
parative correctness  of  the  two  statements ; 
but  he  owned  he  thought  this  less  worth 
while,  because  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
himself  admitted  that,  according  to  the 
scale  which  we  proposed,  there  would  be 
an  eventual  surplus,  for  the  gist  of  his  ar- 
gument consisted  in  this,  that  that  surplus 
could  only  be  made  out  by  the  sale  of  the 
Church  lands.  Now  whilst  he  was  ready 
to  resist  any  attack  on  the  principle  on 
which  the  Church  Establishment  was 
founded,  still  he  confessed  he  felt  com. 
paratively  callous  to  those  olgeotions  to  be 
urged  against  the  appropriation  clause, 
wmch  were  merely  founded  on  the  large 
amount  still  retained  for  the  provhdon  oi 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  pointed  out  some 
inaccuracy  in  that  part  of  his  statement 
which  bore  upon  the  question,  on  the  num- 
ber of  members,  and  the  extent  of  country 
attached  to  each  pastoral  cure  in  the  churches 
of  the  three  countries.  Now  it  would  be 
in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  that  he 
had  spoke  subsequent  to  the  time  at  which 
his  noble  Friend,  the  Member  for  North 
Lancashire,  had  made  his  motion ;  and  if 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  euided  by  his 
noble  Fxiead'a  qUculatioQ/^  lie  did  so  be« 


cause  he  thought  his  noble  Friend  had  too 
much  of  the  skill,  as  well  as  the  seal  of  the 
advocate,  to  weaken  his  cause  by  any  in- 
correct statements  in  support  of  it.  How- 
ever, a  mistake  was  undoubtedly  made,  and 
he  was  now  most  happy  to  give  the  Com- 
mittee a  correct  statement.  The  noble 
Lord  then  read  a  statement,  the  substance 
of  which,  it  appeared,  was  to  this  effect : 
—  In  England  and  Wales  the  number  of 
benefices  were  10,718,  the  average  income 
2B5L  for  each,  the  population  1,014,  and 
the  number  of  acres  S,460.  In  Scotland 
the  number  of  benefices  was  900,  the  in- 
come for  each  240/.,  the  population  2,000, 
the  number  of  acres  2,148,  and  the  square 
miles  2Si,  In  Ireland  the  number  of 
benefices  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church  were  1,250,  the  average  income 
294/.,  the  population  681,  and  the  number 
of  square  miles  twenty-five.  He  considered 
it  necessary  to  have  said  thus  much  with 
respect  to  the  statement  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  made.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bandon  (Mr.  Serseant 
Jackson)  was  pleased,  in  a  speech  whicm  he 
made  to  the  House  on  a  former  night,  not 
only  to  throw  a  degree  of  general  discredit 
over  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Instruction,  but  also  to  bring  for- 
ward specific  statements  in  support  of  h» 
all^ations.  He  (Lord  Morpeth)  had  upon 
that  occasion  no  opportunity  of  replying  to 
the  learned  Sergeant,  and  if  he  had  he  must, 
necessarily  ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  connected  with  this 
part  of  the  subject,  have  done  no  more 
than  express  his  entire  disbelief  in  the  ac- 
curacy or  justice  of  the  statements  whidi 
had  been  then  made.  Since  that,  be  had 
been  overwhelmed,  or  he  might  rather  say 
flooded,  with  remonstrances  from  the  parties 
whom  the  assertions  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Senreant  had  affected ;  from  Mr.  Sergeant 
D'Oyley,  Mr.  Barrineton,  and  Mr.  HanuL 
ton,  and  other  gendemen  stated  in  the 
Commission,  who  expressed  their  opinions 
with  an  energy  and  warmth  which  he  was 
anxious  to  dilute,  and  which  made  him 
desirous  (^believing  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  a  dupe,  and  not 
the  originator  as  to  those  statements  which 
he  had  made.  These  gentlemen  requested, 
they  required  of  him,  in  justice  to  their 
characters  as  gentlemen,  and  to  thei^^rust* 
worthiness  as  men  employed  in  the  dia. 
charge  of  a  public  duty,  to  submit  that 
explanation  to  the  House,  whidi  he  would 
do  as  briefly  as  he  could,  consistently  wilh 
what  was  due  both  to  thp^  House  itidf  and 
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•ohoolf   dmfe  peooniatj  rapport  fom  tho 
Kildare-pUoe  Societj,  it  bis  b«ea  to  stated. 

^*  There  is,  howeTer,  an  obvious  enor  in  tba 
General  Report  at  page  15,  where  it  professes 
to  sum  up  the  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
Kildare-place  Society.  This  should  hare  been 
explained  as  meaning  a  connexion  in  the  way 
of  support.  That  such  roust  be  its  true  meas- 
ing  is  eTidentf  inasmuch  as  the  beads  of  tbe 
summaries  cannot  difier  in  kind  from  ^oae  of 
the  Reports.  Tbe  latter  give  merely  tbe  aooree 
of  pecuniary  support.  How  then  could  tbe 
former  sum  up  both  these  and  all  other  soozoes 
of  reward,  nominal  connexion,  &c.  ? 

''  Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson  next  alleges  error 
in  the  Population  Returns ;  and  to  prove  this, 
asserts  that  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  in  the  parish  of  Dromore, 
was  returned  by  the  enumerator  as  fifty*six, 
whilst  the  Commissioners  have  only  reported 
forty-nine,  insinuating  that  the  motive  was  to 
reduce  the  number  below  fifty.  Now,  perfai^, 
the  incumbent  may  have  had  the  opposite 
motive ;  for  it  was  proved  bjr  evidence,  with 
which,  as  the  visiting  Commissioner  informs 
me,  the  incumbent,  after  some  time  expressed 
himself  satisfied,  that  be  bad  induded  in  his 
census  of  the  parish  a  family  not  belonging  to 
it.  It  appeared  that  these  seven  persons  po. 
perly  belonged  to  the  a^jotning  parish  of  &iU 
ienane,  and  were  assigned  to  it  by  tbe  Com- 
missioner. 

^  The  enumerators  had  taken  a  wrong  com- 
mon  boundary  in  1831.  The  Commissioner 
merely  adiusted  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
two  neighbouring  incumbents. 

^'  Mr.  Jackson  next  asserts,  that  he  had  seen 
the  census  made  by  the  *  excellent  clergyman' 
of  the  parish  of  Uesertsarges,  near  Bandon, 
and  that  the  memt>ers  reported  were  fifty 
under  the  actual  number  of  Protestants  of  the 
Established  Church.  Now  it  so  happens  that 
tbe  number  in  the  Reportn-namelyt  43^  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  given  in  the  original 
census  made  and  delivered  to  the  Comrois- 
sioner  by  the  very  same  clergyman.  The 
Commissioner  took  the  number  from  the  cen- 
sus ;  so  Uiat  if  what  Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson 
states  be  correct,  this  *  excellent  clergyman  * 
has  shown  him  a  census  differing  ftom  that 
which  he  had  lately  sworn  to  contain  a  trae 
census  of  the  population.*' 

''The  Right  Honourable,  tbe  Visooant  Mor- 
pelh,  &c.,  kc." 

The  next  was  from  Mr.  Acheson  Lyle. 
<' Gardiner's-plaoe,  Jone  11. 

^'  Mt  Loed— In  the  Report  of  the  debate 
upon  the  Irish  Church  Bill»  Mr.  Sergeant 
Jackson  is  reported  to  have  said — '  That  Mr. 
Hudson  of  Spriugfarm,  in  the  county  of  Wick* 
low,  had  been  requested  by  the  Roman  Ca« 
thoHc  clergyman  of  the  parish  in  which  be  re- 
sided, to  make  a  return  of  all  the  Protestants 
and  Catholics  employed  by  him,  and  he  gave 
a  return  of  ftfty^six  Protestants  in  his  house 
and  employment,  and  tan  RoBiaii  C«lboliei. 
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to  theoi.  The  paerticu]«r  casee  wUcb  the 
hoQ.  and  learned  Gentlemen  referred  to, 
were  four  in  number;  the  first,  and  that 
which  alone  he  was  bound  in  justice  to  say 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  a  1^ 
to  stand  upon,  was  with  respect  to  the 
Kildare-street  schools.  The  other  three 
were  with  reference  to  the  population  re- 
turns, giving  the  numbers  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church  in  each  of  the  benefices. 
The  first  of  these  statements  to  which  he 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee, 
was  from  the  gentleman  who  acted  as 
secretary. 

"Dublin,  June  11,  1836. 

'^He  first  asserU  that  tbe  Commissioners 
only  report  the  number  of  schools  ^  under  tbe 
Kildare-place  Society'  to  be  235,  whilst  he 
states  the  true  number  to  be  1,050.  Now,  it 
is  worthy  of  observation,  in  reference  to  these 
schools,  that  on  the  4th  day  of  October,  1834, 
tbe  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction,  ap- 
plied by  letter  to  the  Kildare>place  Societv  for 
a  return  of  the  schools  in  oonnexion  with  it. 
The  application  was  refused,  but  a  series  of 
annual  reports  were  sent,  ending,  however, 
with  that  for  1 831 .  These  reports  merely  con- 
tained tbe  list  of  the  schools,  of  which  the 
masters  had  received  '  gratuities,  as  appearing 
to  be  deserving  of  encouragement.'  A  list 
Uke  this  could  have  been  of  little  value  as  a 
guide  to  the  Commissioners  at  any  time,  but  it 
was  of  no  value  at  all  after  a  lapse  of  three 
years,  during  which  period,  as  is  now  stated, 
the  changes  had  been  so  extensive,  that  the 
number  of  schools  was  reduced  from  near 
1,700  to  1,050.  Thus  the  society  declined  giv. 
ing  any  assistance  towards  identifying  their 
schools,  as  oth^r  like  institutions  did. 

**  In  the  next  place  the  Report  does  not 
profess  to  state  tne  different  establishments 
'under'  which  the  schools  may  be  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  pecuniary  support. 
The  inquiry  was  a  financial  one.  The  heading 
of  the  Report,  therefore,  is  *'  Sources  of  Sup- 
port "  of  each  school ;  and  after  referring,  m 
about  twenty  instances,  from  the  schools  re- 
turned in  the  Report  of  the  Society  for  1831, 
to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
dioceses  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  I 
find  that  every  school  has  been  risported  upon, 
with  the  statement  that  its  'source  of  support' 
its  'payments  by  the  children,"  101.  a-year 
from  Lord  A.,'  and  the  like.  It  may  be  very 
true  that  the  Kildare-place  Society  give  gra- 
tuitous rewards  to  the  masters  or  grant-books 
for  the  children  in  every  one  of  these  cases, 
and  thus  entitle  itself  to  number  these  schools 
among  its  dependents;  but  the  society  did  not 
therebjr  become  a  'source  of  support'  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  expression  was  understood 
by  most  of  the  visiting  Commissioners,  particu- 
larly the  two  who  visited  the  above  dioceses. 
In  #very  case  where  it  was  shown  that  the 
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He  ftOMTed  a  totter  finm  the  Romtn  CatboUc 
dergyniaii  thanluDg  him  ibr  the  rettmiy  but 
when  theComiBissiofier  appeared  in  the  month 
of  December,  a  list  was  handed  to  biro  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  only  thirteen 
out  of  the  fifty-six  Protestants.  He  asked 
again  was  it  fair,  was  it  safe,  to  act  upon  such 
a  return  ?' 

'*  As  I  was  the  Commissioner  who  Tisited 
the  parish  respecting  which  the  above  obser- 
vations were  made,  I  think  it  right  to  give 
your  Lordship  a  correct  statement  of  the  facts, 
that  you  may  be  able  (as  I  think  you  will)  to 
correct  the  misrepresentation. 

^Your  Lordsnip  is  aware  that  both  the 
census  of  1831  and  our  enumeration  was 
founded  upon  the  number  of  inmates  in  every 
dwelling-house  within  the  parish,  those  per- 
sons only  being  reckoned  in  each  family  who 
slept  in  the  house  at  the  time  the  enumerator 
visited  it.  A  return,  therefore,  of  the  number 
of  persons,  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics, 
who  were  in  the  house  and  employment  of  any 
person,  could  not  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Commissioners,  or  used  for  any  purpose. 
Those  who  did  not  reside  in  the  house  of  the 
person  making  it,  must  be  enumerated  in  their 
own  dwelling-bouses.  Whether  any  such 
recum  was  made  b^  Mr.  Hudson  to  Mr.  Sten- 
nett,  the  parish  priest  of  Delsany,  I  know  not; 
but  if  it  were,  it  is  plain  that  it  could  have  been 
of  no  manner  of  use. 

**  My  report  of  the  number  of  Protestants 
itt  Mr.  Huason's  family  was  made  from  an  ori- 
ginal census  of  the  Protestants  made  by  the 
rev*  Thomas  Grey,  the  Protestant  curate  of  the 
parish  of  Delsaney,  verified  by  him  upon  oath, 
in  which  the  number  of  Mr,  Hudson's  family 
is  stated  to  be  thirteen. 

**  The  list  made  out  under  the  directions  of 
Mr.  Stennett,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 
gives  precisely  the  same  number,  as  does  the 
census  made  by  the  enumerator  of  the  parish 
employed  by  the  Commissioners,  and  both 
contain  the  names  of  many  Protestant 
labourers  in  the  parish  who  may  have  been 
in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Hudson.  It  is  a 
cross  misrepresentation,  however,  to  say  that 
because  they  are  not  returned  wiUi  Mr.  Hud- 
son's fiimily,  that  therefore  they  have  been 
subtracted  from  the  Protestant  population  of 
the  parish,  and  that  our  Reports  are  not  to  be 
depended  upon. 

*<  I  inclose  the  original  census  made  by  Mr. 
Grey,  and  the  list  handed  me  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  which  was  made  of  each  town- 
land  separately,  in  both  of  which  you  will  see 
Mr.  Hudson's  fhmily  returned  as  consisting  of 
thirteen  persons,  all  Protestants. 
**  I  understand  that  Mr.  Hamilton  writes  vou 
respecting  the  other  misrepresentations  in  Mr. 
Jackson's  speech,  and  I  only  therefore  trouble 
your  Lordsnip  with  the  above,  as  it  personally 
concerns  me.    I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  My  Lord,  your  obedient  servant, 

^ACBESOK  liTLS* 

•  The  Lord  Vtscount  Morpeth,  Ice.''  I 


These  documents  proved  the  aocnniey  of 
the  retains  in  every  het  and  parUcnIar 
attested  in  the  Report.  He  thought, 
then,  that  the  boo.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man would  hare  done  well  to  bestow  a 
little  more  labour  and  attention  on  this 
subject,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  trust- 
worthiness of  statements,  before  he  im- 
pugned the  character  of  men  equal  to 
tiimself  in  station,  and  in  no  other  respect 
his  inferiors.  He  hoped  at  all  events,  that 
that  House  would  learn  to  be  circumspect 
in  placing  implicit  reliance  on  general  as- 
sertions and  insinuations,  however  digni. 
fied  or  decorous  were  the  channels  from 
which  they  might  happen  to  proceed. 
Now  let  the  two  propositions  for  the  ad- 
justment of  this  question  be  compared. 
The  lowest  amount  of  annual  income,  ac« 
cording  to  this  Bill,  could  not  be  less  than 
100^  exclusive  of  glebe.  Now,  suppose 
they  were  to  stop  with  the  measure 
where  it  was  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  North  Lancashire,  and 
they  were  to  leave  out  all  the  appropriating 
and  re-distributing  clauses,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  Committee,  that  it 
had  been  already  decided  that  thirty  per 
cent,  should  be  deducted  from  the  present 
amount  of  tithe..compos]tion  as  the  means 
of  supplying  the  future  rent-charge. 
Now,  the  number  of  the  livings  to  which 
he  had  just  alluded,  and  in  which  the 
income  was  limited  to  100/.  per  annum, 
exclusive  of  glebe,  would,  under  their 
Bill,  be  120/.  But  let  the  Bill  be  taken 
divested  of  the  appropriation  clauses,  and 
the  income  of  this  class  of  livings  would 
then  not  amount  at  most  to  more  than 
100/.  a  year  without  glebe  (many  of  them 
falling  far  short  of  that  sum),  and  the 
number  of  livings  thus  circumstanced 
would  be  ^87*  Thus  it  would  be  seen 
that  those  who  had  the  most  severe  duty 
imposed  on  them  would  be  worse  pro- 
vided for  by  the  noble  Lord's  proposition 
than  that  of  the  Government.  He  had 
never  pretended  that  this  was  a  perfect 
measure;  he  bad  never  pretended  that 
if  they  were  completely  masters  over  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  question, 
they  might  not  have  proposed  a  different 
adjustment  of  it :  but  what  they  con- 
tended for,  and  what  he  on  their  part  per- 
sisted in  contending  for  was,  that  in  com« 
parison  with  the  existing  state  of  thinn 
this  measure  went  fiir  to  correct  the 
glaring  inequalities  of  the  present  system. 
He  was  prepared  to  maintain  that  this 
meMure  would  bare  tte  dttc%  of  aucb 
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msff^  muiy  appcurtioiitag  raMbsiieil 
reveaues  .aod  duties ;  aod«  in  addition  to 
this  advantage,  it  had  this  soTereign  and 
crowi^Dg  recommendation^  that  in  the 
proaent  peirerse  and  lamentable  state 
exhibivM'  hy  the  Church  in  that  country, 
the  derfy^  of  which  might  well  be  said  to 
be  composed  of  militants  or  litigaots-^of 
men  who  were  either  starving  or  enduring 
the  worst  privations^  or  who  were  drawing 
down  upon  their  heads  the  curses  of  those 
who  we^e  supposed  to  be  their  flocks.  I 
don%  said  the  noble  Lord^  say  that  this  is 
a  right  state  of  things.  I  don't  say  that  it 
is  either  proper  or  christian  that  it  should 
so  continuei  but  I  only  lament  that  such 
is  the  fact.  Much  better  would  it  be  in  my 
opiuiou^  if  instead  of  sanctioning  a  system 
by  which  tliL*  clergy  of  the  Established 
Churt:h  are  either  i;ompelled  to  eat  the 
bitter  cruist  of  want  and  dependance,  or  to 
spill  the  blood  of  thiiAe  intrusted  to  their 
spiritual  care,  as  well  as  to  endeavour  in 
vain  to  hush  the  cries  of  their  families  for 
bread,  the  C^nimittee  were  to  accede  to 
the  present  Bill,  unshorn  and  undi vested 
of  that  principle,  which  perhaps  for  the 
last  time  ruay  be  dow  made  available 
towards  effecting  an  immediate  settlement 
of  this  question,  and  supplying  an  assured 
provision  to  the  existing  clergy.  Coupling 
then  the  other  provisions  of  this  measure 
with  that  which  has,  I  am  led  to  believe, 
the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  without 
which  no  adjustment  can  be  real  or  satis- 
factory, we  hope  and  think  that  there  is 
sufficient  advantage  resulting  from  it  to 
the  bulk  of  the  people  to  induce  them  to 
give  it  their  cordud  acquiescence. 

Mr.  Sergeant  JacAson  said,  that  after  the 
attack  which  had  been  levelled  against 
him  by  the  noble  Lord  who  bad  just  sat 
down,  he  hoped  he  should  be  permitted  to 
maintain  the  statement  he  had  formerly 
made  to  the  House,  and  to  show  that  the 
noble  Lord  was  but  little  grounded  in  his 
doubts  JBis  to  the  accuracy  of  that  state- 
ment. He  had  stated  to  the  House 
nothing  in  reference  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Instruction  he  was  not  prepared 
with  documentary  evidence  to  sustain. 
He  had  not  imputed,  or  even  attempted 
to  impute,  improper  motives  to  the  gentle- 
men composing  the  body  of  Commis- 
sioners ;  but  he  certainly  did  undertake  to 
prove  (and  he  thought  he  had  succeeded 
in  proving)  that  the  returns  made  by  them 
were,  to  say  the  least,  incorrect.  With 
the  permission  of  the  House  he  would 


now  pnocaed  to  make  Muiifrst  ite  mm- 
racy  of  this  his  BssertioB.  The  noUs  Lord 
opposite  had  thought  fit  to  treat  lightly  qq 
the  subject  of  the  returns  bearing  upon 
the  schools  in  Ireland  in  connexion  wilh^ 
or  receiving  assistance  from,  tbe  Kildare- 
place  Society*  Now,  the  relioras  of  die 
Commissioners  in  these  respects  showed 
upon  the  very  faoe  of  them  the  gratselt 
and  most  uuaccountable  inaocur«eie»— 
inaccuracies  such  as  must  go  a  gpsat  tray 
towards  demolishing  any  ^th  or  confi- 
dence which  otherwise  might  rest  upon 
other  portions  of  the  Report.  Now,  no- 
thing could  have  been  easier  than  to  take 
an  account  of  the  soboeis  suelsatty  in 
existence,  with  the  number  of  obikbeii^f 
all  persuasions  receiving  instnictioB  ni 
those  schools,  instead  of  countiag  head  by 
head  the  Protestant  population  of  Ireland. 
But  here  it  was  tbe  first  inaccusacy  anise. 
He  had  stated  to  the  Houaoy  wheake^ 
addiessedJt.on  this  Mik|^at,.tb«fr»itk««- 
gardtA  the  aschdieiMsa  of  ^Aiangh'-tke 
Commissioners  of  Public  Inetrilctinii  k«d 
not  returned  a  single  school  'in  codbeami 
with  the  Kildare-place  Society  as  belcng- 
ing  to  or  being  situate  i»  that,  aee*  The 
noble  Lord  had  been  pleased  ta  base 
recourse  to  special  pleading  «^n  the 
contents  of  the  Report  ia  this  respect^  but 
if  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  ire- 
land,  would  look  to  the  returns,  be  woald 
find  that  for  the  three  diocesses  of  Dro- 
more,  Down,  and  Connor,  not  t  aingle 
school  in  connexion  with  the  KiMaoS- 
place  Society  was  returned^  and. the  noble 
Lord's  ingenuity  would  be  puft  to  ike 
test  to  reconcile  this  omiisica  whffi  be 
stated  the  facts  as  they  existed,  ^ribts 
omission  he  referred  to  page  4  of  the 
summary  of  the  Report*  under  this  head 
of  the  province  of  Armagh,  and  theia  it 
would  be  found  that  credk-  was  given  didy 
for  235  schools  in  conaesicn  witb««cr 
receiving  support  from,  the  Kildaie-plaoe 
Society.  Now  he  be^ed  ta  state  that  ia 
those  diocesses  the  Kildare-pla9e  Society 
had  more  schools  than  the  CoramissioBers 
gave  them  credit  for  in  respect  of  tbe  whole 
of  Ireland.  Tbe  number  of  sebools  ia 
connexion  with  or  receiving  assielaace 
from  the  Kildare-place  Society  in  the 
diocesses  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore, 
nearly  approached  300.  The  Kildare-pla^e 
Society  had  on  seeing  the  Report  employed 
inspectors — gentlemen,  who,  without  disr 
paraging  the  Commissioners  of.  Pablie 
Instruction,  were  quite  their  equals,  irae 
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lent  down  to  Tisit  these  schools,  and  they 
returned  to  the  society  the  most  ample 
particulars  in  relation  to  them,  especially 
m  the  three  diocesses  which  he  had 
mentioned.  These  Gentlemen  visited  the 
schools,  saw  the  masters,  and  inspected 
the  correspondence,  and  he  (Mr.  Sergeant 
Jackson)  could  prove  that  in  the  districts 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  not  only  150 
schools  exist,  but  also  that  returns  of  those 
schools  were  actually  fai;nished  to  the 
Commissioners.  He  held  in  his  hand 
one  return,  a  counterpart  of  which  had 
been  given  to  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
viz.  the  hon.  Mr.  Strangwaye^.  To  that 
Gentleman  the  inspectors  of  the  Kildare- 
place  Society  applied  on  the  subject  of  this 
return,  a  duplicate  of  which  was  sent  to 
the  Commissioners  at  head-quarters.  Mr. 
Strangwayes  was  applied  to  for  it ;  but 
that  Hon.  Gentleman  replied  that  he 
had  not  received  it  from  the  board  of 
Commissioners,  and  then  a  counterpart 
was  furnished  to  him.  This  counterpart 
contained  a  return  of  the  number  of 
schools  in  the  parish  of  BoUymoney  and 
elsewhere  in  these  districts,  in  reference  to 
which  no  returns  had  been  made,  and  he 
found  that  there  were  eleven  schools  of 
which  the  document  he  held  was  silent, 
though  it  contained  information  as  to  the 
number  of  children  attending  those  schools, 
classifying  the  Roman  Catholic,  the 
Presbyterian,  and  Protestant  children,  and 
all  these  were  in  close  connexion  with  the 
Kildare-place  Society.  Nay,  more,  he 
had  the  means  of  proving  that  with  regard 
to  159  schools  in  these  very  diocesses  in 
which  none  were  said  to  exist,  returns 
were  furnished  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Instruction.  Now,  if  he  were 
disposed  to  impute  motives,  this  he  thought 
would  be  the  instance  on  which  he  ought 
to  make  the  assault.  Despite  this  infor- 
mation, the  Commissioners  had  not  returned 
a  single  Protestant  school— despite  this 
declaration  they  were  silent.  Look  again  at 
St.  George's  parish,  in  the  county  of  the 
city  of  Dublin ;  the  Commissioners  had 
returned  about  four  schools  situate  in 
these  districts.  The  Commissioners  of 
£dncation  had,  in  theyears  1 824, 1 825  and 
1826,  returned  twenty-nine  schools,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Commissioners  of 
Pnblic  Instruction  had  returned  only  four, 
while  jn  the  parish  of  St.  George  alone  there 
were  twelve  schools  still  existing.  Now 
what  excuse  could  be  ofiered  for  this 
ae^hf^ence?  What  reliance  could  justly 
VOL.  XXXIV.  {2Si} 


and  properly  be  placed  upon  such  parties* 
It  was  a  curious  fact  to  observe,  with  regard 
to  these  returns,  that  the  Commissioners 
of  Education   Inquiry  in  Ireland  in  1820 
and   1825    returned    11,823   schools   in 
Ireland,    whilst    the     Commissioners    of 
Public  Instruction  had  informed  the  House 
that,  in  1835  and  1836,  the  number  of 
visitants  amounted  only  to  9,567,  being 
2,256  fewer  in  number  than  the  schools 
reported  in  1824.     He  did  not  precisely 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  cheers  of 
thehon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny. 
(Mr.  Finn)  because  he  could  tell  the  hon. 
and  learned  Memberthateducation, instead 
I  of  retrograding  in  Ireland,   had  actually 
and  positively  advanced  very  considerably 
since   the   year    1824;    for    though   the 
number  of  schools  might  have  diminished, 
the   number   of    scholars    attending  the 
still  existing    schools  had  increased,  the 
numbers  of  scholars  in  1 824  being 568,964 
and  in   1836,  663,946.    These  facts  he 
could  prove  on  oath  before  a  Committee 
or  any  other  tribunal  which   the  House 
might  think  fit  to  appoint.     He  was  pre- 
pared also  to  prove  that  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public   Instruction,  as 
far   as  it  related    to   the   Ki  Id  are-street 
Society,    was    given    with    the    grossest 
inaccuracy.  The  first  parish  to  which  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  had  referred  was  the 
parish   of  Dromagh,    in   the    county   of 
Kerry.     With  respect  to  that  parish  the 
Knight  of  Kerry  had  stated  to  him,   that 
although     only     forty-nine     Protestants 
were  returned,  there  were,  in  fact,  fifty- 
six    Protestants   in   that    parish.     Since 
then  a  letter   had   been   written  by  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  to  the  Knight  of 
Kerry,  to  place  in  his  hands,  in  order  that 
he  might  state  the  fact  to  this   House, 
that  in  that  parish  there  were  now,   not 
forty-nine    but    sixty-three    Protestants. 
With  such  information  he  had  felt  it  no 
more  than  his  duty  to  communicate  it  to 
the  House.     He   asked   whether,   under 
existing  circumstances,  he  was  not  justified 
in  making  use  of  that  information.     Th^ 
noble  Lord  had  next  referred  to  the  state- 
ment, he  had,  on  a  former  occasion  made 
with  respect  to  the  state  and  condition  o'l 
the  parish  of  Dysart,  in  the  county  oJ 
Cork.   The  noble  Lord  had  attributed  the 
information  which  he  Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson 
had  received  on   this   head   to  the  rev 
Mr.     Longfield. — Now,    he    had     nevei 
referred  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Longfield,    tl»' 
incumbent  of    the  pa^b^/^who    was    x 
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very  old  gentleman,  totally  unable  to  per- 
form air  the  duiies  of  the  parish.  The 
Itatement  he  had  made  was,  that  a 
Toung  gentleman,  the  hon.  and  rev. 
Mr.  Bernard,  had  gratuitously  undertaken 
the  duties  of  the  parish,  and  that,  being 
to  engaged,  had  shown  him  a  book  con- 
taining entries  of  the  names  of  every 
Protestant  individual  in  the  parish — 
entries  not  made  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  returns  of  the  Commissioners 
but  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
perform  his  duties  as  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man. This  book,  compiled  from  actual 
visits  paid  to  Protestant  families  in  the 
parish,  showed  that  the  number  of 
Protestants  was  6fty  more  than  the  num. 
ber  returned  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
the  accuracy  of  those  returns  Mr.  Bernard 
was  prepared  to  prove  on  his  oath  at  the 
bar  of  this  House.  The  next  case  adverted 
to  by  the  noble  Lord  was  that  of  Mr. 
Richard  Hud^ion,  the  olerjiyiuan  of  a 
parish  in  the  county  of  VVicklow,  a  gentle- 
m>in  wholly  incapable  of  falsifying  any 
statement.  That  Gentleman  had  returned 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  the  number 
of  Protestants  in  his  employ  as  being 
fifty  five  persons,  and  though  he  had  done 
80,  the  number  in  the  Commissioners' 
return  was  set  down  the  number  only  of 
the  actual  inmates  of  his  House.  He 
did  not,  nor  had  he  ever  meant  to  say, 
that  these  returns  were  false  ;  but  he  had 
stated,  and  he  now  repeated  the  state- 
ment, that  it  was  not  safe,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  would  be  folly  and 
madness,  to  act  on  these  reports.  Wi  h 
regard  to  the  trifling  mistake  made  by 
the  noble  Lord  opposite,  on  a  former 
occasion,  in  his  calculations,  as  to  thirteen 
instead  of  twenty- five  miles  being  the 
circuit  of  each  parish,  as  pointed  out  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for 
Tarn  worth,  he  understood  from  the  expla- 
nation of  the  noble  Lord,  that  he  now 
admitted  the  error  into  which  in  this 
respect  he  had  fallen.  In  conclusion,  he 
(Mr.  Sergeant  J.)  must  apologise  to  the 
House  for  having  thus  again  trespassed 
upon  their  attention,  but  he  felt  thus  much 
necessary  in  justification  of  himself,  and 
in  order  to  show  that  he  was  not  without 
grounds  for  the  statements  be  had  made. 

Mr,  Hewitt  Bridgeman  said,  that  in  the 
part  of  the  county  "of  Clare,  where  he  re- 
sided, there  were  two  school-houses  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Kildare-Street  Society, 
but  in  neither  of  them  was  there  a  school- 


master. One  of  them  was  occupied  hy  the 
coachman,  and  the  other  by  the  eardener 
of  the  brother-in-law  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson  said,  that  they  had 
both  been  occupied  by  schoolmasters^  till, 
from  the  violent  opposition  of  the  priests, 
parents  were  deterred  from  sending  their 
children  to  be  instructed  there.  The 
manifest  object  of  the  priests  was  to  stop 
all  scriptural  education. 

Mr.  Finn  wished  to  know  whether  the 
two  schools  in  question,  which  were  now 
occupied  by  the  coachman  and  the  gardener 
of  Captain  Scott,  the  brother-in-law  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  were  re- 
turned in  the  calculations  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  made  out  ? 

Mr.  Serojeant  Jackson  said,  they  were 
not.  No  schools  were  in  the  returns  which 
were  not  at  this  moment  in  active  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Skeil :  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman has  pronounced  a  funeral  oration 
upon  the  Kildare  Street  Society.  That 
body  is,  for  all  Parliamentary  purposes, 
extinct.  The  right  hon.  Memljer  for  Tam- 
worth  withheld  the  grant  to  it,  and  it  is 
somewhat  singular  that  the  learned  Sergeant 
did  not  recollect,  while  he  was  inveighing 
against  the  new  system  of  education,  that 
the  Members  for  North  Lancashire  and  for 
Tam worth,  with  one  of  whom  the  new 
system  originated,  the  other  of  whom  con. 
tinued,  and  even  augmented  the  grant,  were 
beside  him.  But  let  not  our  attention  be 
diverted  bv  any  thing  of  so  small  account 
as  the  Kildare-Street  Society,  and  the 
minutin  of  its  merits^  from  the  great  question 
on  which  the  destinies  of  Ireland  depend, 
and  which  is  before  the  House.  I  come  to 
that  question,  and  to  the  great  principle  am 
which  it  rests ;  for  it  has  been  agreed  that 
the  discussion  upon  its  principle  shall  t^ 
night  be  taken.  Some  persons  are  of 
opinion,  that  after  the  very'  signifioanc 
intimation  which  has  been  given  by  that 
House,  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
Upper,  (and  it  must  be  owned  that  its 
tone  corresponds  with  its  designation.)  it  if 
useless  to  carry  this  Bill  through  its  re- 
maining stages  in  this  Housse,  and  worn 
than  useless  to  send  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
abrupt  repudiation,  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
I  do  not  concur  in  that  view.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  Bill  will  suffer  by  the  con- 
demnation of  those  to  whom  every^ppor- 
t unity  ought  to  be  afforded  of  confirming 
the  impression  which  they  have  taken  ao 
much  pains  to  product  in  their  own  r^fud. 
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If  they  will  not  do  justice  to  Ireland,  let 
Uf  give  them  means  enough  to  perform 
another  act  of  justice^  of  which  Ireland 
will  not  he  the  ohject.  For  mj  part, 
notwithstanding  the  temporary  ohstacles  in 
the  way  of  this  measure,  of  its  ultimate 
success  I  have  no  douht.  I  believe,  I  feel, 
I  know  the  truth  to  he  on  our  side,  and  in 
the  greatness  of  truth,  and  in  its  inevitable 
triumph,  I  enthusiastically  confide.  Mark 
the  progress  which  this  question  has  made 
within  the  last  four  years.  In  1832  it  was 
treated  with  a  disregard  amounting  almost 
to  disdain ;  and  now  we  not  only  command  a 
majority  of  this  House,  but  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  majority  of  the  English  people  are 
on  our  side.  I  repeat  it.  In  this,  the  Peel 
Parliament,  we  have  a  majority  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  by  that 
test  I  abide.  The  people  of  England 
begin  to  feel  that  the  Ecclesiastical  In- 
stitutions of  Ireland  are  not  adapted  to 
its  condition — that  its  wealth  is  far  more 
than  commensurate  with  any  service 
which  it  has  rendered,  or  is  capable  of 
reoderiog — that  it  hat  not  answered  any 
ooe  purpose  for  which  an  Establishment 
ooght  to  exists— that  while  the  money  of 
the  people  circulates  amidst  the  Church, 
the  religion  of  the  Church  does  not  cir- 
culate amongst  the  people*  that  even 
with  the  aid  of  the  Exchequer  as  a  pro- 
fagan<jg,  it  is  not  likely  that  Protestant- 
ism wm  be  diffused,  and  that  the  in- 
terests of  true  religion  are  not  likely  to 
be  advanced  by  the  recurrence  of  such 
incidents  as  those  which  have  attended 
the  exaction  of  the  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues; and  when  the  people  of  England 
see  Ireland  distracted  by  the  Church, 
every  project  for  her  improvement  ar- 
retted by  the  Church;  when  they  tee 
that  you  are  yourselves  infested  by  our 
rabid  animosiiies,  and  that  Cabinet  after 
Cabinet  has  been  dissolved  by  this  fatal 
question,  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
art  advancing  to  a  collision,  by  whose 
shock  the  whole  fabric  of  our  legislative 
system  may  be  shaken  to  the  centre — 
when^  I  say,  they  see  these  things  passing 
before  their  eyes,  the  people  of  England 
ask  themselves  this  plain  and  pregnant 
questipn,  "  where  are  the  advantages  by 
which  such  results  shall  be  counter- 
vailed ?•*  Sir,  I  think  it  sufficient  to  pe- 
ruse the  preamble  of  this  Bill,  and  to  re- 
flect upon  the  facts  and  inferences  which 
that  preamble  contains,  in  order  to  be  con- 
Yificea  that  this  questioti  mutt  be  tettled> 


and  that  the  principle  upon  which  the  Bill 
is  founded  affords  the  only  basis  on  which 
it  can  rest.  I  shall  go  with  rapidity,  I 
hope  with  perspicuity,  through  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Bill.  It  commences  with 
a  reference  to  facts ;  and  rightly— for  it  ft 
as  well  that  we  should  observe  the  shadows 
which  events  have  cast  behind.  The  pre- 
amble states  that  the  Legislature  has  been 
repeatedly  baffled  in  the  collection  of  thit 
fatal  impost.  This  has  held  good  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  If  the  pon- 
derous folios  of  the  Irish  Parliament  were 
upon  that  Table,  I  should  be  able  to  prove 
that  almost  every  Penal  Act  hat  tome 
reference  to  lithe.  *•  Laws,"  says  Arthur 
Young,  •'  which  were  fit  only  for  the 
meridian  of  Barbery,  were  patsed  to  re- 
press excesses  which  oppression  in  the  ex- 
action of  tithes  had  produced.  "  The 
Riot  Act,"  sayt  Graltan,  "  wat  t  Tithe 
Act,  and  the  White  Boy  Act  wat  a  Tithe 
Act."  It  it  now  upwardt  of  teventy  years 
tince  that  great  man  raited  hit  voice  in 
the  Irish  Parliament,  to  exhibit  those 
anomalies  against  which  we  are  to  thit 
day  protetting—a  Catholic  people,  a  Pro- 
testant Church-^milliont  upon  one  tide, 
thousands  upon  the  other.  Against  thit 
monstrous  abuse,  this  inversion  of  every 
course  of  policy,  with  a  matchless  elo- 
quence he  unremittingly  and  vehemently 
inveighed.  That  illustrious  man,  whose 
devotion  to  his  country,  whose  elevation, 
moral  and  intellectual,  was  never  disputed* 
is  no  more :  he  lies  hard  by — the  depository 
of  the  glorious  dead  ;  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  ever  produced  by  Ireland 
was  borne  by  its  greatest  warrior* 
It  was  a  noble  and  heart-touching  siffht 
to  see  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington  sustain- 
ing the  remains  of  Henry  Grattan  to  the 
grave.  I  wonder — I  shall  be  pardoned  by  the 
illustrious  survivor  for  wondering — when 
sadly  and  slowly  he  laid  htm  down,  the  great 
captain  whispered  to  himself,  that  it  would 
have  been  well  if  the  policy  of  his  great 
compatriot,  from  whom  he  differed  in  life, 
but  whom  in  death  he  honoured,  with  re- 
gard to  their  common  country,  had,  at  an 
earlier  period  been  adopted*  He  has  lived 
to  carry  that  policy  upon  one  preat  ques- 
tion into  effect.  I  remember,  it  would  in« 
deed  be  difficult  to  forget,  his  exclamation, 
when,  in  speaking  of  the  necessity  by 
which  concession  was  dictated,  he  protested 
that,  rather  than  his  country  should  for  a 
single  month  be  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war,  he  would  gladly  lay  dowa  bli 
2R2 
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life.  It  wa8  a  noble  sentiment^  wortby  of 
that  coDJUDCtion  of  humaDity  and  of  heroism 
which  is  found  in  the  truly  brave.  Would 
that  those  who  were  perpetually  giving 
Fay  to  a  dark  and  sanguinary  wish,  who 
say  that  it  must  come  to  a  fight  at  last,  who 
deal  in  frightful  innuendos,  and  who  would 
shed  blood  as  heedlessly  as  they  quaff 
wine — would  that  they  could  impress  that 
merciful  sentiment  upon  their  own  hearts, 
and  that  the  celebrated  person  who  gave 
it  utterance  would  extend  it  beyond  the 
question  to  which  it  was  applied  ;  and  in 
following  up  that  great  measure  to  its  ne- 
cessary consequences,  in  order  to  avert  the 
evils  that  impend  upon  his  country,  he 
would  wake  to  the  crowning  immolation. 
I  have  deviated  for  a  moment  from  the  course 
which  I  bad  prescribed  to  myself.  J  return 
to  it.  I  may  perhaps  be  told,  that  I 
should  not  revert  to  events  which,  without 
being  irrelevant,  are  remote.  Why,  indeed, 
speak  of  the  Whiteboy  Act,  when  an  Act 
passed  in  1 832,  and  appropriately  associated 
with  a  celebrated  name,  is  so  close  at 
hand  ?  True.  Since  the  date  of  that  Act 
how  many  calamities  have  befallen  ?  I 
•ball  not  dwell  upon  them  ;  they  are  vivid 
in  the  public  recollection.  The  blood 
with  which  they  are  writ  in  the  annals  of 
the  country  is  too  fresh.  Enough  to  say 
that  it  is  on  all  bands  agreed  that  that  Act 
must  be  relinquished.  The  Tories  gave 
it  up,  and  the  Member  for  Lancashire  has 
virtually  denounced  it,  by  proposing  a 
reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  This 
has  become  inevitable.  But  in  1831 
had  our  advice  been  taken,  this  sacrifice 
might  have  been  avoided ;  England  would 
have  saved  a  million;  events  which  all 
must  contemplate  with  grief,  and  some 
with  remorse,  would  not  have  befallen,  and 
a  distinguished  individual  would  have  es- 
caped the  somewhat  mortifying  necessity 
of  sharing  in  that  spoliation  which  in  terms 
so  unmeasured  he  so  virtuously  denounced. 
Something,  then,  must  be  done.  What 
shall  it  be?  The  Church  Commission 
shall  inform  us.  The  second  paragraph 
in  the  preamble  refers  to  this  Commission  ; 
of  its  origin  I  shall  only  say  that  it  was 
issued  by  Earl  Grey.  Gentlemen  hint 
that  his  Lordship  is  not  favourable  to  ap- 
propriation. See  how  they  deal  with  that 
eminent  roan :  they  avail  themselves  of 
his  supposed  authority,  and  when  he  ad- 
lures  them  to  pass  the  Municipal  Bill,  not 
like  a  partisan  hot  from  the  contests 
of  faction,  but  like  a  soothsayer  from 
a  temple,  when    he    comes    forward   to 


point  to  the  dark  and  gloomy  like* 
lihoods  that  lower  upon  u$,  they  rcjecfc 
his  admonitions  with  disdain.  Ot  HtLe 
origin  of  the  Commission  I  have  said  ihti^ 
little;  of  its  results  I  shall  not  say  much 
more ;  I  shall  insist  but  on  a  single  fact 
that  stands  prominent  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  mass  of  details.  There  are  in  one 
province  in  Ireland  fortv-five  thousand 
Protestants,  and  one  million  one  hundred 
thousand  Catholics.  Propose  a  new  dis- 
tribution after  that !  New  distribution  ! 
until  new  appropriation  became  irresistible, 
of  new  distribution  you  never  spoke^  of 
new  distribution  you  never  thought,  no  not 
even  when  Queen  Mab  was  with  you,  and 
tickled  you  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail,  of  new 
distribution  you  never  dreamed.  This 
single  fact  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  sur- 
plus, if  there  were  no  other.  I  proceetF'to 
the  last  paragrapli — it  states  two  things; 
first,  that  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Tnsh 
Protestants  are  to  be  provided  fbr ;  next, 
that  the  surplus  shall  to  the  purposes  of 
moral  instruction  be  applied.  What  ate 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Irish  Ph^totabts  ? 
How  much  money  do  they' want?  The 
Scotch  Church  has  not  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds;  why  shotkid  the  Insh 
Church  have  more?  Because  the  Irish 
Church  has  got  Bishops.  You  cut  them 
down  to  twelve;  thev  are  not  to  he  more ; 
how  does  it  appear  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  less?  Why  should  the  prin^te  hare 
more  than  tKe  Lord  Chancellof?'  ITie 
Bishop  of  Derrjr  more  than  Chief  Jumiee  ? 
Your  difficulties  about  a  sorpluy  are 
imaginary,  and  are,  indeed,  of  yotir  okn 
creation.  Apply  the  princide  of  the 
Church  Tempomlities  Act,  and  a  surplus 
will  be  straight  produced.  Yob  'dittiitifirted 
the  number  of  Bishops;  why  should  not 
the  number  of  parsons  be  also  ^t  Q&tin  ? 
You  provided  that  benefices  in  which 
divine  service  had  not  be^n  peHbfmM  for 
three  years  might  be  suppressed.  Db  not 
suppress,  but  consolidate,  and  the  "Sffi- 
cnity  is  at  an  end.  But^how  is  the  surplus 
to  be  applied  ?  To  none,  it  is  said,  but 
Protestant  ecclesiastical  purposes.  But  I 
shall  not  enter  into  abstractions;  it  isfiir 
better  to  devise  some  constructton  of  the 
words  ''ecclesiastical  purpose  by  which 
all  differences  may  be  adjusted/*  When 
men  are  determined  to  quarrel,  they  find 
ingredients  for  hostility  in  a  word ;  when 
men  are  anxious  for  accommodatlottv  Aey 
discover  the  materials  fbr  friendship  in  a 
phrase.  How  fortunate  it  would  'be  if  we 
could  devise  some  liberal  but  not  iilegiti- 
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tion»  is  most  happily  appropriate.  This 
day  the  respectable  chaplain  of  this  House, 
on  the  behalf  of  every  man  that  hears  me, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  difference  of 
sect,  offered  up  an  orison  for  the  Union  and 
knitting  of  men's  hearts  in  the  brotherhood 
of  Christianity  together.  I  appeal  to  the 
sentiments  and  to  the  language  contained 
in  that  benevolent  invocation,  in  order  to 
rescue  your  religion  from  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  its  professors.  These  sentiments 
and  that  language  are  the  language  and 
the  sentiments  of  every  Christian  in  every 
part  of  the  world  where  the  prophecy  in 
regard  to  the  name  of  our  Redeemer  is 
fulfilled.  Yes,  Sir,  the  knitting  of  men*8 
hearts  together  in  the  brotherhocKl  of  bene- 
volence, the  propagation  of  the  habits  of 
pure  Christian  morality,  the  difiusion  of 
those  feelings  of  forbearance  and  of  charity 
which  teacli  us  to  love  one  another,  is  a 
Christian  purpose.  It  is,  I  hope,  a  Pro- 
testant purpose— it  is,  I  am  sure,  a  gospel 
purpose.  When,  to  shepherds  abiding  in 
the  mountains,  attending  flocks  by  night/ 
it  was  announced  that  there  should  he 
glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  with  that 
angelic  intimation  there  was  associated  a 
prediction  scarcely  less  holy,  that  there 
should  be  peace  on  earth.  But  for  us 
there  is  in  the  name  of  religion  to  be  no 
peace  ;  there  is  in  the  name  of  religion  to 
be  malice,  hatred,  and  ill-will :  in  the  name 
of  religion,  our  distractions  are  to  be  per- 
petuated, and  our  rancours  are  to  be  exas- 
perated; every  bitter  spring  of  calamity* 
every  fountain  of  atrocity,  is  to  be  unsealed  ; 
the  soil  is  to  be  drenched  in  the  blood  of 
the  people,  and  at  last,  in  the  name  of  re- 
ligion, the  fell  horrors  of  civil  warfare  are 
to  be  let  loose.  To  God,  we  were  told  a 
few  days  ago,  to  none  but  God,  are  the 
men  on  whose  decision  our  destinies  must 
rest  responsible.  In  the  smile  to  which 
that  unexpected  announcement  gave  rise,  I 
did  not  participate:  oh  that  they  would 
feel  that  the  men  who  abuse  the  power  to  do 
good,  by  theinfliction  of  incalculable  hurm^ 
to  the  power  which  reads  the  secrets  of 
the  heart  are  indeed  responsible,  and  that 
for  the  calamities  in  which  they  will  have 
been  instrumental,  they  will  ha\e  to  pass  a 
terrible  account. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  that  if  any  persons 
came  to  that  House  to  listen  to  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  the 
Member  for  Tipperary,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  hearing  well-turned  and  highly- 
polished  sentences  and  richly~ornamenled 
declaoaation^  they  would  seldom  be  dis* 


mate  interpretation,  by  which  the  pur- 
poses of  Christian  morality  and  all  the 
feielin^  attached  to  it  could  be  promoted, 
eveo  if  it  were  necessary  to  strain  an  ex. 
pressiouj  and  it  might  perhaps  be  justi- 
fiable to  do  so,  in  order  that  peace  might 
be  extracted  from  it.  But  no  violence 
need  be  done  to  language  in  order  toobtuin 
from  ecclesiastical  purpose  what  I  may  ven- 
ture to  call  a  benevolent,  a  Christian  intro- 
duction and,  considering  all  the  evils  it  may 
remedy,  a  merciful  signification.  Sir,  1  insist 
that  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  pre- 
cepts of  morality  is  a  Protestant  ecclesias- 
tical purpose.  The  truth  you  believe  to  be 
with  you  (for  the  sake  of  argument  let 
it  be  for  a  moment  supposed)  :' the  in- 
creased intelligence  of  the  people  must 
be  subservient  to  its  propagation.  You 
perpetually  (in  my  opinion  vvithout  the 
least  reason)  complain  that  the  priests,  for 
their  sinister  purpose,  keep  the  people  in 
dajrkness;  that  ignorance  is  an  expeditJit 
of  sacerdotal  dominimi,  und  that  they  aviiil 
themselves  of  ihcrr  barburisin  ft^r  iht'w 
sufcyMgati^.  Bre:ik  the  chkiln  ;  throw  off 
the  yoke,  .and  cijutnte  tlio  people.  Y^m 
have  tried  every  other  resource  of  jmiat*- 
lytism^opniiscatiout  penult),  national  ile- 
gradatjon — all  lias  bcLm  resorted  t<>  e^scept 
public  instruction  ;  put  t])b  cxpcrim^rtt  to 
the  test.  But  supposing  that  the  aug- 
mented instruction  of  Ireland  will  not 
contribute  to  the  extension  of  Protestant- 
ism, surely  the  diffusion  of  moral  habits  is 
a.  purpose  which  every  Christian  Church 
must  have  at  heart.  Protestants  do  their 
religion  injustice  in  assigning  to  it  such 
narrow,  contracted,  and  exclusive  purposes. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  peruse  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  to  feel  that  peace  among 
all  Christian  people  was  among  the  chief 
purposes  contemplated  by  the  men  by 
whom  the  manual  of  your  national  devotion 
was  drawn  up.  You  pray  for  peace 
amongst  all  Christian  people;  you  kneel 
on  the  velvet  cushions  of  your  churches, 
and  offer  up  for  peace  a  pious  invocation  ; 
but  when  from  the  temple  you  turn  to  the 
cabal — when  from  the  offices  of  piety  you 
turn  to  the  business  of  partisanship — 
peace  and  charity  cease  to  be  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  and  you  give  to  them  a  disastreus 
interpretation.  But  in  seeking  for  a 
benevolent  construction  to  what  better  evi- 
dence can  I  resort  than  the  very  prayer 
from  which  its  daily  use  ought  not  to  take 
its  reverence,  and  which,  if  ever  it  was  ap- 
plicable to  our  discussions  as  a  preliminary 
iDTOca^ioi\  in  reference  to  this  Church  c^ues* 
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appolntedy  and  certainly  would  not  havt 
b^o  to  on  the  preient  occasion.     He 
would  admit  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  well  deserved  the  tribute  which 
those  cheers  paid  to  his  oratory,  but  he 
must  add,  that  if  any  had  come  with  the 
eipectation  of  hearing  a  great  mind  grap- 
plmg  with  a  great  question,  with  sound 
arguments  deduced    from  solid  premises, 
they  would  indeed  be  greatly  disappointed, 
and   while   they   might   admire  the  in- 
genuity  and    consummate    talents  with  I 
which  be  had  cloaked  his  subject,  they  I 
wouldhave  to  regret  that  from  tbebeginning  | 
ta  the  end  he  had  studiously  concealed  | 
any  allusion  to  the  merits  of  the  Bill  before  j 
them.     He    would   challenge    any    hon.  ; 
Member  to  point  out  any  single  part  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member's  speech  in  ' 
ithich  he  had  adverted  to  the  merits  of  [ 
the  Bill  under  discussion.    He  fully  joined 
with  ihe  hon.  and  learned  Member  in  what 
he  had  said  of  the  Protestant  religion,  in-  | 
oulcating  glory  to  God  on  high,  and  on  ; 
aarth  peace  and  goodwill  to  men.     The  { 
hon.  and  learned  Member  was  quite  right 
ia  applying  his  remarks  to  that  all  but 
perfect  ritual  of  our  Church.     He  would 
not  speak  on  that  subject  in  any  tone  of 
levity,  but  he  might  say  that  the  great 
principle    of   our    religion    was,  that    it 
adapted  itself  to  the  state  of  society,  and 
that  one  of  its  first  principles  was,  resist 
not  the  ordinances  of  God — resist  not  the 
laws — render  to  every  man  his  due — and 
take  care  that  you  owe  no  man  anything 
but  universal  love.     The  hon.  and  learned 
Member   had    said,    that  the   people  of 
England  were  in  favour  of  this  Bill,  and 
he   deduced   that   conclusion    from    the 
assumption    that    the    representatives   of 
the   people   were  favourable    to   it.     If 
that  were  so,  he  called  upon  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  to  speak  out,  and  tell 
the  people    of  England    what    the    real 
objects   of  the   Bill  were.     Let  not  the 
hon.  Member,  and  let  not  the  Members 
of  his  Majesty's  Government  delude  them* 
lelves  witn  the  hope — a  hope  which  could 
not  be  much  supported  by  their  diminish-* 
ing  majorities-«*that  the  people  of  England 
were   prepared   to  adopt  a  measure,  the 
great  recommendation  of  which,  in  some 
quarters  was,  that  it  would  lead  to  the 
annihilation    of  the   Church  of  Ireland. 
**  The  people  of  Ireland  are  with  you !" 
— ♦'  Are    they?"— continued     the    noble 
Lord.    Tell  them  your  objects — tell  them 
the  flimsy  pretexts  on   which   they  are 


foanded*«-telI  them  your  prospeeii,  a«d- 
that  no  peace  is  to  ba  for  Ireland  until  thes« 
prospects  are  realized;  tell  them  the  good* 
will  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  of  a  largo 
number  of  those  by  whom  this  measura  ia 
supported,  and  then   let  them  tell   you 
whether  they   are  favourable   to  such   a 
measure.     Let  his  noble  Friend  f  Lord  J. 
Russell)  look  to  his  majority  on  this  sub- 
ject; let  him  analyse  it  in  the  seerecv  of 
his  closet;  and  then   let    him    say  now 
many  of  that  majority  he  believed  to  ha¥f 
voted  for  this  Bill,  solely  from  the  desire 
of  a  reformation  in  the  Church,  and  who, 
having  obtained  that  object,  were  not  dis- 
posed to  go  further.     Let  him   separate 
those  who  were  prepared  to  go  with  hioa 
and  stop  where  he  would  stop,  from  thosa 
who  would  go    much    further,   and   who 
only  went  that  far  with  him,  in  order  nt 
some  fit  time  to  urge  him  to  go  further 
with  them,  and  then  he  might  be  able  tQ 
say  who  were  the  supporters  of  the  Churcb 
and  who  were  opposed  to  it.    The  hon, 
and   learned   Gentleman   who   had  said, 
that  the  people  of  England  were  beginning 
to  ask  themselves  this  question^  •*  of  wha| 
use  is  the  Church  Establishment  at  allT 
If  that  were  so,  then,  in  God's  name,  lei 
it  be  openly  discussed,  and  let  it  be  put 
to  the  people  of  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland,   to  say  ay  or    no,   whether    wa 
were  to  have  the  Protestant  religion  or 
not.      Let    the  real  object  be   bonestly 
avowed,  and  |;ive  the  people  an  opportUf 
nity  of  decidmg  upon  it.     He  hated  this 
I  sort  of  bush-fightmg— this  fighting  with  a 
I  shadow  which  they  could  not  touch,  while 
I  the    substance    remained    behind.     The 
I  course  adopted  by  the  supporters  of  this 
Bill  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  most  die* 
ingenuous.    If  the  opponents  of  the  inea» 
sure  objected  that  the  purpose  of  the  Bill 
was  to  destroy  the  Church   of  Ire1aad» 
they  were  met  at  once  by  a  loud  disclaimert 
Nothing  it  was,  said,  was  further  from 
their  intention  than  any  iqjury  (o    the 
Church— all    that    they   wished,   it  was 
added,    was    that    an    extravagant   and 
bloated  Church  should  for  its  own  security 
be  brought  within  dimensions  proportionate 
to  its  intended  purpose— all,  rorsuothi  thai 
the  supporters  of  the  Bill  wished  was  to  take 
off  thHt  surplus  which  was  not  wasted  bv 
the  Church,  which  they  would  apply  with 
the  utmost  care  to  the  purposes  (tf^  general 
education ;  and  they  added,  that  the  obieflt 
to  which  the  surplus  should   ba  applM 
should  be  "  strictly  Protestant  pyrpoaee»^ 
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Tliat  was,  tLat  education^  no  matter  in 
wbat  way  given,  was  "  strictly  a  Protes- 
tant purpose/'  "  Who,"  said  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  ^'is  opposed  to  educa^ 
tion  V  Bo  said  he,  who  was  }  He  was  not, 
but,  added  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
men, if  you  wish  the  spread  of  Protestan- 
tism you  should  give  education,  which  will 
enable  the  people  to  break  the  chain  by 
which  they  are  kept  down  in  ignorance, 
and  emerge  from  the  yoke.  \J^  A  loud 
cheer."2  He  would  offer  no  comment  on 
the  interruption  of  the  hon.  Member,  who 
had  obtained  some  little  celebrity  by  his 
exhibitions  in  that  way,  but  he  owned  he 
would  rather  hear  an  answer  to  his  argu- 
ment in  its  proper  time,  than  an  intf  rrup- 
tion,  though  that  interruption  might  show 
the  want  of  argument  But  to  resume ; 
he  would  say,  that  if  education  was  the 
thing  which  was  so  much  wanted  in  Ire- 
land—and far  was  he  from  denying  its  ad- 
▼iintages — if  education  were  so  essential 
to  the  pacification  of  that  country,  why 
not  ask  the  means  from  the  Parliament  of 
England  ?  He  was  sure  that  there  was 
no  sum  too  high,  no  sum  which  could  be 
considered  too  great,  for  such  a  purpase. 
There  was  no  sum  which  Parliament  would 
not  be  disposed  to  grant  to  produce  such 
desirable  results.  And  when  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  (Mr.  Sheil)  stated  that 
this  sum  was  to  be  applied  only  to  Pro- 
testant purposes,  he  must,  without  disre- 
spect, say,  that  though  he  agreed  in  the 
object  as  far  as  education  was  concerned, 
he  must  withhold  his  assent  from  the 
purpose.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
himself  must  know  that  there  was  some- 
thing beyond  education  in  the  purpose  for 
which  this  sum  was  sought.  1  here  was  u 
dispsition  to  carry  it  further.  The 
Catholics  were  the  majority,  it  was  suid, 
in  Ireland,  and  he  admitted  the  fact ;  the 
Protestants  were  the  minority,  and  that  he 
also  admitted  ;  but  the  inference  which 
some  parties  were  disposed  to  draw  from 
these  premises  was  this — that  the  Catho- 
lics being  the  majority,  the  whole  of  this 
Church  property  should  belong  to  them. 
He  would  ask  those  who  interrupted  him, 
if  the  present  fiiU  was  to  be  the  be-all  and 
the  ena-all  of  the  question  of  Irish  tithes, 
and  that  the  matter  was  to  go  no  further? 
Was  there  any  one  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  who  would  say  so?  Would  any 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  come  forward 
and  say,  that  the  present  was  to  be  a  final 
and  condusire  measure?  If  not,  then 
with  what  face  could  any  hon*  Member 


come  down  to  that  House,  and  say  that 
this  part  of  the  Bill  was  for  the  promotioo 
of  education,  and  for  that  only  ?  But 
would  this  grant  for  education^  of  which 
so  much  was  said,  settle  ibe  matter? — 
would  it  prevent  any  further  agitation  of 
the  question  ?  Undoubtedly  it  would  not* 
He  nad  been  charged  with  having  intro- 
duced a  principle  similar  to  the  pret^ent  in 
the  Church  Temporalities  Bill.  He  denied 
the  fact.  The  changes  proposed  in  that 
Bill  were  to  take  effect  only  when  the 
livings  became  void.  But  the  hon'.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Shed),  with  a 
sort  of  logic  of  which  he  might  well  b« 
ashamed,  had  said,  "  You  have  cut  dowu 
ten  bishoprics  because  they  were  found  too 
numerous  for  the  necessities  of  the  Churchy 
and  why  not  on  the  same  principle  reduce 
the  number  of  clergy  ?  Now,  what  waa 
the  argument  used  when  that  question  waa 
under  discussion  before  that  House  ?  It 
was  this — that  the  number  of  Bishops  wa« 
disproportionate  to  the  numbers  of  the 
clergy,  not  that  the  clergy  were  more 
than  were  necessary.  And  now,  when  the 
revenues  of  the  reduced  bishoprics  were  to 
ke  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the 
smaller  livings  in  Ireland,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  drew  the  illogical  conclu- 
sion that  the  number  of  the  clergy  should  be 
reduced,  and  thus  reduce  the  proportion  of 
the  clergy  st  11  lower.  It  was  next  said, 
that  the  number  of  the  clergy  was  too 
great  for  the  number  of  the  Protestants  of 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland.  He 
was  prepared  to  take  his  stand  upon  that 
question.  He  was)  aware  tliat  he  had  been 
accused  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Kilkenny  of  having  on  a  former  occa- 
sion objected  to  the  disproportion  of  the 
clergy  and  the  numbers  they  had  to  teach, 
hut  he  was  then  only  showing  that  hon. 
Members,  according  to  their  own  data, 
were  wrong  in  the  principle  which  they 
adopted.  The  principle  of  this  Bill,  he 
contended,  was  a  dangerous  one,  as  it  gave 
the  state  a  pecuniary  interest  in  cutting 
down  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  and 
thus  it  set  the  State,  as  it  were,  against 
the  Church.  Ihat  principle  was  a  bad 
one.  But,  in  addition,  he  had  this  objec- 
tion to  it,  that  it  was  worked  out  by 
dangerous  machinery,  and  any  one  who 
would  take  the  trouble  of  looking  over  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill  would  find  it.  The 
state  had  a  pecuniary  interest  opposed  to 
the  Church  ;  but  what  Mere  the  powers  by 
which  that  evil  tendency  was  to  be  cor- 
rected ?    What  were  the  powers  of  th^ 
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Cominissioiien }  and  he  begged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  this  : — The  Com- 
missioners  were  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  the 
chiLPges  which  were  tg  be  made  under  this 
Bill  They  alocc  had  the  i>uwer  to  decide 
every  question*  The  Lord-  Lieutenant  Was 
a  mere  cipher  in  their  hands.  They  had 
power  according  to  their  discretion  to  unite 
or  disunite  ben«t^ce3>  to  tix  the  boundaries, 
and  to  give  new  names  to  the  Dew  benefices 
thus  made,  and  to  tix  the  income  of  each, 
to  arrange  as  lo  the  glehe:^  which  should 
belong  to  each-  Thc'sc  were  considerable 
powers  a«  related  to  the  Irish  Church ; 
but  who  were  they  by  whom  those  powers 
were  to  be  exercised?  Were  they 
men  diBtioguUhed  by  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Estahliiiihed  Church  ?  Nomi- 
nally, at  leaai^  they  rnust  be  Pro- 
testants, bnt  bevond  that  they  were  the 
mere  creatures  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  nnd  they  must  be  the 
cre.ilnres  of  any  Minister,  and  must  do 
his  bidding,  ^vhether  he  were  attached  to, 
or  a  member  of  the  Established  Church  or 
not.  Now,  what  were  the  restrictions  on 
those  men  ?  The  Bill  took  care  that  the 
Balary  of  the  Minister  should  not  exceed  a 
certain  amount  in  any  case.  There  was  a 
maxiinum  as  to  income,  bnt  there  was  no 
mQ.a:imitm  as  to  extent  of  duty.  There  was 
a  starvation  point,  it  was  true,  below 
which  they  could  not  go.  The  Commis- 
sioners might  extend  the  duty,  though 
they  had  not  the  power  to  extend  the  in- 
come in  the  same  proportion.  Why, 
then,  tbe  whole  Bill  was  a  failure.  It 
was  one-sidec],  it  was  aif  mitted,  that  if  the 
whole  income  of  the  livings  of  England 
end  Ireland  were  equalised,  the  result 
woiild  be,  that  In  Ireland  each  living 
would  he  294^.,  and  in  iMigland  285/. — 
a  very  near  approximation.  In  Ireland, 
according  to  one  statement,  the  congre- 
g.itions  would  average  640,  in  England 
1,017,  including,  act-ording  lo  the  noble 
Lord,  Dissenters*  [Lord  Morpeth:  He 
had  nut  meant  tu  include  Dissenters.]  He 
had  so  undoratoood  his  noble  Friend; 
btit  he  was  glad  to  be  corrected. 
The  average  number  of  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  parishes  of 
England  was  J, 01 7*  In  England  the 
average  si^e  of  the  parishes  was  dve  miles 
Btiuare  ;  in  Ireland  ibc  average  size  of  the 
parishes  was  t^entv-Rve  miles  square. 
Now,  he  was  sure  that  his  noble  Friend 
wonld  not  pretend  to  maintain  that  a 
clergyman    who    did   duty    in  a  parish 


twenty-five  miles  squarei  contaioiog  640 
inhabitants  of    his  persuftsioo,  hid.  not 
a  much  mo^e  laborious  tisk*  than <m:ckli4< 
gyman  who  did  AvAy  jri  4i:piritb'#qly  * 
five  miles  square,  but  bmr'm^ljdit.'imi: 
habitants  of  his  ]^i^ua«iom.     Nor^  h»  ita»!^ 
sure,  would  his  noble  FrtMd  <K>nteflrdy  dial  t. 
294/.  was  an  exorbkant  avtrsge  4yf  miafjb<> 
for  a  clergyman  of  the  Churcii:af^fiiiglBiHt 
doing   duty  in  a  parish  ftv^-^Ad^^twcDtjr ' 
miles  square.     His  nobk  Friend -stated^- 
that  under  this  Bill  tfaefe^woold  beoDiy" 
129  clergymen  in  irekad,  ^th  Jdcomcs . 
under  100/.  a-yeaf>  whiU  flow  them  ^mme^ 
287   so    situated  t    and    had    ekdaitnedy^f 
'*  See  what  an  improipseikiefijtthisisr  Boc-. 
nobody  thought  df  leaving  tbings  aS  they* 
were.     But    hfs    M oble    Ftictid  bad>  iKit*-' 
stated  the  case  fairly.     Ha 'for^,:  tfast^ 
under  the  provisbns  pi  the  Bill,  of  i|2Stf ' 
benefices,  the  EcdesiasiioiU  OotnioanniMMi.' 
might,  if  they  thought  propsn  ttdadeld^^ 
to  100/.  a-year.     Now,  he  oouid-ipot  €eni^' 
sent  thus  to  leave  the  pecatviarj  iatecetft*' 
of  the  Protestant  Ohunch  Bttabliflbqiest^ 
in  Ireland  subject  to  the  caprlte^cif  «ttjn 
Government.  He  could  mn  siCdowAwitlNi 
out  adverting  la  another  ^llliey'Ott  rthir 
subject.    His  TK>bie  Friend^  at  iitehetib 
of  his  Majest^^s  Government,  had,-  with:«: 
rashness  which   belonged'  to  m  ^outgsr 
man,  admitted,  in  th^  other  Hotflse-ofPav^ 
liament,   that    the  Bttl  wooldk   tifflie^  « 
heavy  blow  on  the  Protestant  interttt  at 
Ireland.     Let  it  go  fortk  to  the  j^tfAe; 
that  the  Prime  Minister  ^  Ei»gkm  ,«e* 
knowledged  that  the  toeasurehtf  fMroposed 
would   indict  a   severs  blow  od  :PiQttt4* 
antism  in  Ireland.    "  I  kn^w,^^  saM^thf 
Premier,  '<  that  we  are  inftioting  9f^%^ikm 
blow  upon  PrOtestantisfi^  in '  l^^kioid) 'bot 
(let  the  House  Mark  the«0q<ie1)  wcIcaribA 
help  it.*"    Was  this  a  fit  argnniad;  "toiM 
Prime  Minister  of  Bngl^tid  to  ilie?i''^Wi 
know  our  measure  is  dangdlrdus  to  lli^ 
Protestant  Established  Cliureh-^Veiano^ 
that  it  inflicts  a  severe  bloW  u^oA  ProtesC^ 
antism;    but  we  cannot   help  ir;  and  we 
cannot  help  it  because  wetireid^iftiootD 
it  by  those  who  are  aiming  at  oth^r  ihlogs 
— because  we^an  neither  defend  0prmiM^ 
sure  on  its  own  merits,    nor  tresfetrtlie 
power  of  those  who  compel  qs  td  adopt 
it.''    The  House  was  told  they  mtne  gfv^ 
contentment  to  7,000,000  of  Irisbmeii^^^ 
[C^cer5.1*— Perhaps,  the  hon.  Gentlimkiiy 
whose  cheers  were  always  so  slBUffioadt, 
and  which  sometimes  drew  down  )^q 
him  a  degree  Of  notice  not  uMilly 'Oi* 
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tended  to  QlbeiMenabers,  would  tell  bim, 
from.  tW.  acoon^e  iiHrettigalion  he  bad 
madfi  into  nUitht'inefita  of  the  Bill,  wbe^ 
thtr^  whtfab^f!}  his  tigiufioiiut  cheer,  he  ex- 
pressed JBO  reofly  vbA  decisive  an  opinioQ, 
DQiboii^tt  varying  in  that  respect  from 
all'  tlie  rest  of  the  House,  that  this  mea- 
sure would  afibcd  the  slightest  degree  of 
conteQimtQt  to  the  7»000)000  of  Inshmen 
who  were  spoken  of  [cA^ers.]  Let  him 
(Loni  Stanley)  say,  that  out  of  this 
7,000,000  there  were  somewhere  about 
1^600^000  who  had  no  direct  interest 
wjuucvec  in  the  settlement  of  this  question ; 
and.  that  fact  the  hon.  Gentleman,  who 
should  know  as  well  as  he  (Lord  Stanley) 
could  tell  him.  But  then  it  was  said,  it 
was  not  the  amount  of  the  reduction  that 
WBs.to  be  considered,  but  the  feelings  of 
the. people,  [ch€erL\  The  right  hon. 
QenllemaD,  the  Member  for  Nottingham, 
cheered  that  expression;  then,  of  course, 
he  was  quite  prepared  to  go  to  the  full 
eacteot  required  to  gratify  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  Ireland.  That  being  the 
case,  kt  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  take, 
not  his  (Lord  Stanley  s)  authority  upon 
the, point  of  what  would  be  requisite  to 
gratify  the  feelings  of  the  people,  but  the 
authority  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  O'Connell),  who,  upon 
all  occasions,  declared  himself  to  be  the  re- 
preaenlative  of  all  Ireland;  that  was  to  say, 
«f  the  7,000^000  whose  perfect  content- 
ment this  Bill  was  to  insure.  And  let  him 
ask,  .whether  the  hon.  Member  for  KiU 
kenny,  19  a  reoeot  publication  addressed  to 
the  people  of  England,  had  held  out  a 
prospect  of  that  peace  on  earth,  and  good- 
will towards  men,  which  it  had  been  pro- 
mised abould  follow  the  adoption  of  this 
fitlK  In.  that  publication  the  hon.  and 
k&rnd  Gendemaasaid^.  reduce  the  Esta- 
blished clergy  thirty  per  cent.;  apply 
60,000/«  e'vyenr  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Churck  to  the  purposes  of  general  educci- 
tion;  l^ui  t^.bon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
nsan  said  nothing  of  the  40,000/.  which 
waa  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Consolidated 
Fund;  and  he  (Lord  Stanley)  would  say 
nothing  of  it  either.  It  appeared,  however, 
from  all  that  was  stated  upon  the  Report, 
tfa^t  of  the  90^000/.  to  be  deducted  from 
th^  revenues  of  the  Church,  50,000/.  only 
were :  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
eduication.  But  when  the  hon*  and  learned 
Gentleman,  in  hjs  address  to  the  people  of 
E^land,  spoke  of  the  application  of  that 
sum  t&  the  purposes  of  education,  did  he 
hold  out  the  slightest  prospect  that  such  an 


application  of  the  revennaa  of  the  Protestant 
Established  Churcli  would  afford  anythftig 
like  perfect  contentment  to  the  7,000,000?! 
If,  then,  they  were  told  that  the  present 
measure,  though  it  were,  as  he  believed  h 
was  ,  objectionable  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land,.though  it  inflicted,  as^  a  Prime  Min* 
ister  had  declared,  a  severe  blow  upon 
Protestantism  in  Ireland— though  it  were 
carried  only  by  y  bare  majority  in  the 
House  of  ComriJOTiSj  and  opjKJsed  by 
a  very  great  majority  in  the  House 
of  Lords — if,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
they  were  told  that  the  Bill  was  still  ne- 
cessary, for  the  sake  of  giving  content- 
ment to  Ireland,  was  it  too  much  to  re- 
quire, was  it  unreasonable  to  ask,  what 
that  contentment  would  be.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  in  his  address  to 
the  people  of  England,  said,  "  The  rev. 
Mf.  Longueville  insists  that  I  shall  pay^ 
him  50/.  a-year  for  tithes ;  and  because  I ' 
deem  this  demand,  as  it  manifestly  is,  most 
unjust  and  unreasonable,  he  causes  a  bill 
to  be  filed  against  me  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer;"  but  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man did  not  say,  that  if  this  Bill  passed  he 
should  be  content  to  pay  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  present  amount  of  tithe  to  the  rev. 
Mr.  Longueville.  On  the  contrary,  he 
said,  alluding  to  Mr.  Longueville, "  I  think 
my  religion  better  than  his;  and,  there- 
fore, I  never  will  pay  him  one  shilling — 
no,  not  one  farthing.''  Here  was  a  dis- 
tinct assertion  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  that  he  never  would 
pay  one  farthing  in  the  shape  of  tithe  to 
a  Protestant  clergyman  :  and  why  ?  Be- 
cause he  thought  the  religion  he  professed 
better  than  the  religion  of  the  State. 
That  might  be  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman's private  opinion;  but  was  the 
Legislature  to  sanction  or  to  recognise  the 
doctrine  of  every  man  who  thought  his 
own  religion  better  than  that  of  the  State. 
But  if  the  Legislature  did  not  do  so,  how 
could  they  expect  to  give  contentment  to 
the  7,000,000  of  Irishmen,  every  one  of 
whom,  no  doubt,  thought  his  religion  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  State.  It  was  im- 
possible that  the  Legislature  could  do  so, 
and,  therefore,  following  again  the  advice 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny, which  they  had  often  done  before, 
very  much  to  their  own  detriment  it  could 
not  be  doubted,  that  even  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act  they  would  continue  their  re- 
sistance to  the  payment  of  tithe. — [Mr. 
O'Connell:  The  noble  Lord  states  what  is 
untrue.]^-The  hon,  and    learned  Oen« 
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tkman  wiU  allow  me  to  tay,  (continued 
lord  Stanlev)  be  is  the  last  man  who 
ought  to  make  use  in  this  House,  or  else- 
where,  of  offensive  e][pre8sionssuchas  that 
which  he  has  just  used — most  indecently 
interrupting  me. 

Mr.  O^Connell:  I  rise  to  order.  Have 
I  not  a  right  to  express  my  feelings  when 
a  charge  is  untruly  made  against  me.  In 
the  first  place,  the  noble  Lord  garbles  my 
letter,  I  repeat  it.  I  repeat  it  distinctly, 
that  the  noble  Lord,  in  the  first  place, 
read  garbled  extracts  from  my  letter.  In 
the  next  place  the  noble  Lord  said,  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  had  oAen  followed 
my  advice  to  their  detriment.  When  such 
assertions,  so  foreign  from  the  fact,  are 
made,  I  conceive  that  I  have  a  ri^ht  to 
reply  to  them.  If  such  a  mode  of  argu- 
ment is  unworthy  of  any  man,  it  is  still 
less  becoming  in  the  noble  Lord,  whom  I 
•  have  observed  shrink  from  every  man  in 
the  House  but  me. 

The  Chairman^  interfering,  said,  I 
would  reniind  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny,  that  he  will  have  ample 
opportunities  of  replying  to  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  in  a  regular  manner. 

Lord  Stormont^  amidst  great  confusion, 
rose  to  order.  He  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  he 
owed  to  the  House  to  ask  the  Chairman 
(Mr.  Bernal)  whether,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  functions  as  Chairman,  he  conceived 
it  to  be  within  the  bounds  of  order  that 
|uch  words  should  be  allowed  to  pass  from 
one  Member  towards  another  as  within 
the  hearing  of  the  House  had  passed  from 
the  hpn.  and  learned  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny towards  the  noble  Lord.  The  words 
used  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Kilkenny,  in  reference  to  the  observations 
made  by  the  noble  Lord,  were  these — 
••  That  is  untrue."  He  begged  to  ask, 
whether  the  use  of  such  words  came  within 
the  bounds  of  order. 

The  Chairman :  When  a  question  upon 
a  point  of  order  is  thus  directly  and  for- 
mally put  to  me  I  have  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  replying  to  it.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, no  one  hon.  Member  has  a  right  in 
the  course  of  a  speech,  or  after  a  speech, 
to  say  it  is  not  true.  But  then  I  must 
appeal  to  the  recollection  of  every  hon. 
Member  present  to  bear  me  out  when  1 
say,  that  however  this  kind  of  expression 
may  not  be  warranted  by  the  strict  rules 
of  debate,  unfortunately  it  is  but  too  much 
warranted  by  example.  Since  I  have  had 
tha  honour  of  sitting  as  Chairman  of  Com- 


mittees in  this  House  I  have  heard  nm^y 
hon.  Members,  under  the  surprise  of  the 
irritation  at  the  moment,  contradict,  in 
perhaps  no  very  courteous  terms,  par* 
ticular  allegations  made  in  the  8peec>ies 
of  other  hon.  Gentlemen.  But  upon  the 
present  occasion  I  will  not  shrink  fh>m 
giving  a  direct  answer  to  the  direct  ques- 
tion which  has  been  put  to  me,  and  there- 
fore give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  such 
expressions  as  the  noble  Lord  has  de- 
scribed, passing  from  one  hon.  Member  to 
another,  are  not  in  order. 

Lord  John  Russell  rose  and  said  :  Un- 
doubtedly, what  you  have  said.  Sir,  upon 
the  point  of  order,  is  perfectly  correct, 
and  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
saying,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  intemip- 
tion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Kilkenny  was  most  disorderly.  But  I 
now  appeal  to  you.  Sir,  that  in  the  future 
part  of  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  op-r 
posite  you  will  not  allow  him  to  be  making 
charges  against  this  side  of  the  House, 
imputing  to  us  that  we  are  not  acting 
upon  our  own  opinions,  but  that  we  are 
driven  on  by  others  to  adopt  a  course 
which  in  our  hearts  we  do  not  approve, 
[Interruption.  After  a  brief  interval  Lord 
John  Russell  continued.]  I  say  (said  the 
noble  Lord),  that,  according  to  the  orders 
of  the  House,  no  hon.  Member  ought  to 
attribute  motives  to  others.  The  noble 
Lord  has  attributed  motives  to  us  of  a 
most  scandalous  nature. 

Sir  Edward  Knatchbull:  Sir,  you  have 
been  called  upon  to  interfere  upon  a  point 
of  order,  and  you  have  most  properly  per- 
formed, as  far  as  you  have  gone,  the 
duties  that  devolve  upon  you  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee.  But  I  humbly  submit 
to  you  and  to  the  Committee  at  large, 
whether  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
who  has  been  guilty  of  the  disorder  you 
have  pointed  out  ought  not,  before  the 
noble  Lord  (Stanley)  adverts  to  any  other 
public  topic,  to  offer  some  explanation  of 
his  conduct.  I  leave  the  matter  in  your 
hands.  Sir,  satisfied  that  you  will  call 
upon  the  hon.  and  learned  Geptleman  to 
explain. 

Mr.  O'Connell:  I  am  quite  willing  to 
withdraw  the  words  which  have  given  of- 
fence. If  the  progress  of  the  debate  de- 
pend upon  my  doing  so,  and  if  they  are 
pronounced  out  of  order  by  the  Chairman, 
I  withdraw  them  cheerfully  and  at  once  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  caution  the  nobl^ 
Lprd  against  indulging  in  such  attacks  as 
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<;«H«d  foftb  thif  ungtiirded  eipreitidn  of 
ftf  ling  from  me. 

Lord  Stafdeif  eoQtinued  :  It  appears 
that  my  noble  Friend  (Lord  John  Russell) 
has  taken  umbrage  at  some  expressions 
contained  in  my  speech,  I  only  think  it 
would  ha?e  been  more  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  the  House  if  my  noble  Friend  had 
reserved  any  observations  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  make  upon  that  point,  until  he  had 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  general  reply. 
This,  at  least,  would  have  been  more  re- 
gular than  to  take  the  opportunity  of  in- 
troducing his  observations  in  a  discussion 
iipon  a  point  of  order  arising  out  of  the 
interruption  given  to  the  regular  progress 
of  the  debate  of  another  Member.  I  do 
not  conceive  that  1  am  passing  the  legiti. 
mate  bounds  of  Parliamentary  discussion 
when  I  say,  that  the  members  of  the  Go- 
yernment*  uQd  when  1  found  my  assertion 
upon  the  declaration  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, that  he  is  doing  that  which  he  knows 
will  inflict  a  grievous  injury  upon  Pro- 
testantism, but  that  he  oannot  help  it.  I 
think  I  am  not  passing  the  bounds  of  Par- 
liamentary freedom  of  speech,  when  I  give 
as  my  interpretation  of  the  text  afibrded 
me  by  the  Piime  Minister,  that  the  Go- 
vernment as  a  Government,  are  driven  to 
the  adoption  of  measures  such  as  men 
acting  upon  their  own  individual  judg- 
ments, would  be  desirous  to  avoid. 

Lord  John  Btmell  rose  to  order,  I 
was,  perhaps,  to  blame  for  not  interrupt- 
ing the  noble  JLord  when  he  used  these 
words  in  the  6rst  instance:  but  a3  he  has 
new  repeated  them,  I  will  not  evade  the 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  why  I  con- 
ceive them  to  be  disorderly.  I  can  con- 
ceive nothing  conveying  a  greater  imputa- 
tion of  dishonour  to  any  set  of  men,  than 
the  assertion  that  they  are  driven  on  by 
others  to  adopt  measures  which,  in  their 
hearts  as  individuals,  they  would  be 
aniious  to  avoid.  I  should  have  thought, 
indeed,  that  the  noble  Lord  would  have 
been  one  of  the  last  to  prefer  such  a 
eharge,  because,  however  others  might 
have  been  ignorant  of  it,  I  should  have 
thought  that  the  noble  Lord,  of  all  men, 
knew  the  difference  of  opinion  which  long 
prevailed  in  the  Cabinet,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  on  this  subject.  The  noble 
Lord  having  now  repeated  the  words 
which  I  conceived  to  be  objectionable  and 
disorderly,  I  am  now  obliged  to  ask  vou. 
Sir,  whether  it  is  in  order  for  any  lion. 
Meaobir  to  lay  ppon  any  Member  of  the 


Oevernnent  a  charge  which  implies,  as  I 
conceive,  the  greatest  dishonour,  and 
which  could  not  be  attributed  to  any  in* 
dividual  Member  of  the  House  without  a 
palpable  breach  of  the  order  of  debate. 

The  Chairman:  The  Committee  will 
see  the  great  difficulty  of  the  situation  in 
which  I  am  placed.  I  repeat  the  expres* 
sion — the  Committee  must  not  only  see, 
but  I  should  hope  it  would  feel,  the  diffi- 
culty of  my  situation.  If  I  were  8pon«> 
taneously— [does  any  hon*  Gentleman  ra« 
fuse  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  Chairman 
after  it  has  been  asked  ?]  I  say  that  the 
difficulty  under  which  I  am  placed  is  not 
one  of  a  light  nature.  If  I  were  spon* 
taneously  to  interrupt  every  hon.  Member 
who  transgresses  the  rules  and  orders  of 
the  House,  I  should  indeed  have  a  laborious 
duty  to  perform.  I  abstain  from  doing  so, 
because  I  am  afraid  of  protracting  the 
business  of  the  House;  but  at  the  same 
time,  I  trust  I  shall  never  be  deterred 
by  any  feeling,  from  taking  the  proper 
course  when  any  hon.  Member  seriously 
transgresses  the  rules  of  the  House.  If  I 
be  directly  appealed  to,  to  say  whether  it 
be  disorderly  or  not  for  one  hon.  Member 
to  attribute  motives  to  another,  I  can  only 
reply-'Undoubtedly  it  is;  but  the  noble 
Lord  must  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  a  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  drawn  between  the  appli* 
cation  of  particular  terms  to  individuals, 
and  to  bodies  of  men.  Undoubtedly,  if 
motives  of  an  atrocious  nature  were  im« 
puted  either  to  the  Government  as  a  body, 
or  to  a  Member  of  the  House,  in  his 
individual  capacity,  I  should  feel  myself 
bound  to  interfere;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I  must  say,  that  I  consider  the  charge 
made  by  the  noble  Lord  (Stanley)  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  to-night,  and  which 
he  has  just  now  repeated,  is  one  which  I 
expected  would  not  be  objected  to  at  the 
present  moment  as  disorderly,  but  one 
which  would  be  refuted,  in  the  progress 
of  the  debate,  by  some  of  the  noble  Lords  or 
right  hon.  Gentlemen,  who  sit  on  the  right 
of  the  chair.  I  certainly  did  not  consider 
it  as  of  a  nature  imputing  dishonourable 
motives  to  the  Government,  and  therefore 
I  did  not  interfere. 

Lord  Stanley :  I  am  of  your  opinion. 
Sir,  that  in  the  observations  I  made, 
founded  as  those  observations  were  upon 
the  declarations  of  the  Prime  Minister,  I  did 
not  transgress  any  of  those  rules  of  order 
whieh  govern  the  conduct  of  debate  in  thia 
House,    If  em  I  am  to  unfortunate  u  to 
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do  so,  I  hope  T  ihail,  At  alt  times,  be 
fbtind  ready  to  bow  at  once  to  the  decision 
of  the  Chair,  and  express  my  regret  that 
any  hasty  lang^uage  oi  mine  should  have 
beea  the  cause  of  interrupting  the  progress 
of  the  discusston.  The  noble  Lord  then 
continued  to  observe,  that  the  argument 
he  was  pursuing  at  the  time  he  was  inter- 
rupted was,  that  if  the  great  inducement 
hefd  out  for  the  adoption  of  the  Bill,  was 
the  producing  a  feeling  of  contentment 
amongst  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
Ireland ;  he  wished,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  be  satisfied,  before  be  made  the  sacrifice 
demahded  of  him,  that  the  general  object 
•for  which  it  waa  made  was  likely  to  be 
obtained ;  and  in  order  to  show  that  this 
Bill  would  not  efl^ct  that  object,  he  was 
stating  the  oprnron  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny,  who  accused  him 
of  gatMrng  his  letter,  and  whose  attention 
he  therefore  now  ventured  to  request  to 
some  passages  taken  fron)  the  same  letter 
which  "he  was  about  to  quote.  The  hon* 
and  learned  G^ntfeman  proceeded,  in  a 
sobsequertt  part  of  his  last  address  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  in  these  terms : 
**  Let  me  add,  however,  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Catholics  there  is  a  feature  of  greater 
strength,  and  more  distinctness.  It  is  this : 
here  tithes  were  instituted,  there  glebes 
were  set  apart,  not  by  Protestants  for  Pro- 
testant worship,  but  by  Catholics  for  Ca- 
tholic worship.  They  were  ours;  we 
assigned  them  Ibr  our  purposes— the  pur- 
poses of  the  ten  thousand— the  force  of 
law,  or  rather  the  law  of  force,  has  unjustly 
torn  them  from  the  Catholics,  whose  pro- 
perty they  were,  and  given  to  them  the 
200  Protestants,  whose  property  they  were 
not.*'  What  was  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  thfs  passage?  With  such  opinions 
addressed  to  them,  what  sort  of  satisfaction 
was  a  measure  such  as  the  present  likely 
to  give  to  the  people  ?  What,  too,  was 
the  heading  of  this  letter  ?  "  Justice — 
justice  for  Ireland.*'  "  Here  tithes,  there 
glebes/'  said  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, "  were  ours  — they  were  unjustly 
torn  from  us— you,  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  do  justice,  and  restore  them  to 
us/'  There  would  be  some  sense,  some 
reason,  some  logic  in  that  argument ;  but 
there  is  no  sense,  no  reason,  no  logical^ 
deduction  to  be  found  in  the  proposition, 
which,  after  the  premises  laid  down  by  the 
hou,  and  learned  Gentleman  in  his  letter, 
say  a,  **  L^t  us  take  from  the  revenues  of 
the  Established  Church  a  miserable  portion 


fMT  the  pitrposea  of  general  eddcaiioit, 
leaving  the  whole  of  the  rereaitider  to 
Protestant  uses.  Let  us  give  nothing  to  ihe 
Roman  Catholics,  who  formerly  had  all,  hmt 
let  us  apply  a  small  portion  to  the  pitrpoaea 
of  general  education,  and  then  the  people 
of  Ireland  will  believe  tliat  you  bave  dime 
them  justice,  whilst  at  the  same  time  tfaej 
have  this  letter  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  in  their  hands,  and  they  wiU  4>e 
contented,  and  all  will  be  peace  and  tran- 
quillity." But  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman went  further,  and  saad,  *'  The 
people  of  Ireland  are  moderate^  they  are 
easily  satisfied,  they  do  not  demand  all 
this  at  present.  Less  would  now  ceotMit 
them.  Yes ;  but  for  how  loAg*?  The  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were  preparlsxl 
to  do  all  that  was  now  necessary  to  aatisty 
the  demands  of  the  Irish  people^let  ktm 
just  point  out,  in  the  words  of  the  hoiKand 
learned  Member,  what  those  detiaiuis 
were.  The  hon.  aad  learned  Qeadkinaa 
coticluded  ihia  address  iniheoe  wordas^^ 
'*  WeH,  the  Irish  are^  at  present^: mere 
modemtey^le^a^isoold^ndw  oontentniiatf- 
we  desire  to  have  tithes  totally  aboiisfaeil; 
or  if  any  part  remains  to  be  levisd,  Ahat^it 
shall  be  applied  to^  purpose  of  ^^iriog 
education  to  all  olaases  g€  the  people.  We 
do  not,  at  present,  demand  the  glebes  for 
the  residence  of  the  pastors  whom  the 
people  prefer;  but  I  candidly  ackoovledge 
that,  as  the  contest  coniinuea  and  grows 
warm — as  the  Protestant  clergy  identify 
themselves  with  the  wholesale  akuughlcrers 
in  the  Bold,  and  with  the  more  vexations 
and  exasperating  villainy  of  the  Exoheqoer 
attorneys— as  the  ideas  they  excite  afe  of 
the  Rathcormacs,  red  with  the  blood  of 
the  sons  of  widows,  or  of  the  odioaa  fix- 
chequer  rebellious  writs — all  connexion 
with  religious  institutions  is  forgotten,  and 
the  Irish  Juggernant  of  plunder  and  mas- 
sacre stands  prominent,  as  demanding 
those  sacrifices  which  we  formerly  thought 
were  only  made  to  a  mere  difference  in 
religion.  The  time  is,  from  these  eaases, 
fast  arising  when  a  compromiBe  wiU  be 
impossible  ;  and  those  who  now  refeise  an 
amicable  and  moderate  arrangement;  will 
have  to  blame  themselves  when  a  similar 
arrangement  shall  be  rejected  indignandy, 
contemptuously,  by  the  people  of  Ire- 
land." A  compromise  impossible! — a 
compromise  upon  what  terms  ?  The  total 
abolition  of  all  tithes,  and  the  application 
of  whatever  might  be  left  of  revenue  to  the 
Established  Church;  to  tb^  purposes  of 
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genital  eduoatbn*  This  wm,  tbe  amicable 
and  moderate  arrangement  whkfa,  accord*- 
In^  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
the  Home  wonld  have  to  blame  itself  for 
not  adopting.  Did  his  noble  Friend  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Lord  Morpeth)  re- 
collect the  digcussion  which  took  place  in 
that  House  two  or  three  days  ago  ?  Did 
he  feoolltothow  bany  of  those  h^n.  Mem- 
bera,  who  assumed  ibo  themselves  thedaim 
of  being  the  representatives  of  all  Ire^ 
Uvd,  voted  on  that  oocAsion  ?  Did  his 
noible  Friead  recollect,  that  the  division 
took  place  upon  an  amend  me  tit  moved  in 
his  own  Bill?  Did  he  recollect  that  it 
was  a  motion  for  th«  total  abolition  of  all 
titke^-for  the  exemption  of  all  persons  of 
all  re^gjoos  persumons  whatever,  from  the 
fature  paynient  of  tithes  in  Ireland  ?  Did 
1ms  noole  Friend  i^ocSleot,  that  of  the 
twenty- two  reptesentatives  of  Ireland  who 
voted  on  that  occasion,  four  only,  includ- 
ing the  hon*  and  learned  Member  for  Kil- 
keDDjy  were  found  to  support  the  motion 
of  the  Qovermnenty  the  other  eighteen 
▼oting  at  once  in  favour  of  the  proposition 
for  the  total  abolition  of  tithes.  This,  then, 
was  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  contentment 
which  was  to  be  afforded  by  this  Bill  to 
the  7,000,000  of  Irishmen  who  professed 
theOstholic  iaith.  With  such  an  instance 
before  him,  he  thought  it  was  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed to  be  made  by  this  Bill,  would  be 
neither  final  nor  satisfactory.  His  noble 
Friend  knew,  and  knew  well,  that  it  was 
perfect  illusion  to  suppose  tha^  the  mea- 
sure could  be  final,  or  that  it  could  be  sa- 
tisfactory. In  the  adoption  of  the  present 
Bill,  Qovemment  would  be  introducing  a 
dangerous  principle,  carried  into  efiect  by 
dangerous  machinery,  and  guarded  by  no 
(tfoviiions  of  a  restraining  kind.  It  was  a 
measure  whinh  would  tend  to  the  destruc- 
tibn  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland. 
The  Prime  Minister  himself  had  admitted 
that  it  would  give  a  great  blow  to  Pro- 
testantism in  that  country.  It  was  obvious 
that  it  would  give  no  contentment,  and 
yet  all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Bill 
were  rested  upon  the  general  assertion, 
that  it  would  not  injure  the  Protestant 
Cburcb^  and  that  it  would  give  content- 
ment to  the  Irish  people.  He  said  that  it 
would  do  neither  one  nor  the  other,  and  he 
tf  nated  thaitheOovernment  wouldsee  before 
long,  by  their  diminishing  majority  in  that 
House,  that  they  had  the  people  of  Eng- 
Uuid  agftinat  Ihemi  aod  a^^ost  their  plan 
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of  dealing  with  the  property  of  the  Church 
in  Ireland,  in  the  same  way  as  he  was 
satisfied  that  plain  sense  and  plain  reason 
were  against  it ;  and  that  they  would  never 
be  permitted,  under  the  fdllacious  hope  of 
effecting  a  compromise,  to  sacrifice  the 
Irish  Protestant  Churchy  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Proteslant  leligionin  Ireland, 
to  arguments  which,  if  they  meant  any* 
tiling  al  all,  led  to  this  necessary  conclu- 
sion, that  for  the  Protestant  there  sliould 
be  instituted  a  Catholic  ascendancy  in 
Ireland. 

Mr.  PouUer  begged  in  explanation  to 
say,  that  in  reference  to  the  point  alluded 
to  by  the  noble  Lord  (Stanley,)  he  (Mr. 
Poulter)  was  now  aware  that  he  should 
have  referred  lo  the  Tithe  Commutation 
Act,  and  not  to  the  Church  Temporalities 
Act. 

Mr.  0*Connell  had  not  intended  to  tres- 
pass on  the  attention  of  the  House  OQ  this 
occasion.  His  opinions  upon  the  si)biect 
now  under  discussion  had  been  do  often 
expressed,  that  he  thought  the  House 
must  be  weary  of  hearing  them.  But  the 
noble  Lord  had  rendered  it  impossible  that 
he  should  be  wholly  silent.  The  noble 
Lord  had  selected  a  happy  illustration  in 
favour  of  the  present  measure  from  that 
very  letter  of  his  (Mr.  O'Connell's),  from 
which  he  had  quoted  some  passages.  It 
was  stated  in  that  letter,  that  in  one  parish 
in  Ireland,  9,990  Roman  Catholics  were 
made  to  pay  tithes  to  a  Protestant  pastor, 
who  had  only  a  congregation  of  77  Pro- 
testants, being  the  whole  amount  of  the 
Protestants  in  that  parish.  He  supposed 
that  this  was  all  in  consonance  with  the 
reason,  the  common  sense  and  tb^  sQund 
logic,  of  which  they  had  heard  so  much 
from  the  noble  Lord ;  but  was  it  Protest- 
antism?  Whilst  such  things  were  allowed 
to  continue  who  was  it  that  gave  the  blow 
to  Protestantism  ?  Was  it  he  who  insisted 
on  the  plunder  of  the  9«990  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  77 
Protestants,  who  never  saw  their  clergy- 
man ?  Or  was  it  he  who  said  that  ^is 
was  a  state  of  things  which  brought 
scandal  upon  the  Protestant  Church, 
inflicted  an  injury  upon  the  Catholic 
people,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  dis- 
continued. Nay,  it  was  a  fact,  that 
in  the  instance  to  which  he  had  referred 
the  Protestant  clergyman  bad  never  sl^pt 
three  nights  in  his  parish  since  he  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  living,  though  it 
waa  true  that  he  had^on  one  occaaion, 
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taken  the  trouble  to  go  all  the  way  from 
Bath  or  Cheltenham  to  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  vote  against  him  at 
nis  election  for  Kerry.  Was  this  Protest- 
antism? He  maintained  that  the  noble 
Lord  (Stanley)  was  the  bitterest  enemy  to 
Protestantism.  The  noble  Lord's  dispo- 
sition towards  Ireland  was  very  well  known, 
and  when  he  spoke  of  the  condition  of 
that  country  it  was  with  pleasure,  with 
animation — nay,  for  once,  there  was  even 
a  smile  upon  his  countenance  which  re- 
minded him,  as  Curran  happily  said  of 
another  man,  of  a  silver  plate  upon  a 
coffin.  The  noble  Lord  had  read  a  pas- 
sage from  his  (Mr.  O'Connell's)  letter, 
which  would  imply  that  he  was  against 
any  compromise  on  the  subject  of  tithes. 
If  the  noble  Lord  had  stopped  short  in  bis 
extract  such  an  inference  might  have  been 
drawn  from  the  first  part  of  the  passage ; 
but  luckily  for  him  (Mr.  O'Connell)  the 
noble  Lord  had,  in  the  vehemence  of  his 
feelings  at  the  moment,  a  little  overshot 
the  mark,  and  instead  of  confining  himself 
to  a  portion^  read  the  whole  of  the  passage, 
in  the  latter  part  of  which  it  was  not  only 
implied,  but  directly  stated,  in  the  broadest 
and  most  direct  terms,  that  there  was  now 
a  prospect  of  a  moderate  and  reasonable 
arrangement;  and  he  said  further  in  his 
letter,  and  he  repeated  the  same  assertion 
now,  that  all  those  who  refused  to  accede 
to  that  moderate  and  reasonable  arrange- 
ment, were  enemies  to  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland.  He  was  ready  to 
prove  this.  What  was  the  first  Bill 
brought  into  Parliament  npou  the  subject 
by  Lord  Hatherton  ?  It  was  a  measure 
which  would  having  given  to  the  Protest- 
ant clergy  in  Ireland  77 L  10s.  per  cent, 
upon  their  tithe  composition  throughout 
Ireland,  payable  at  the  Treasury.  That 
Bill  the  noble  Lord  (Stanley)  opposed ; 
and  then,  to  be  sure,  he  talked  to  them  of 
his  noble  Friends.  He  thought  he  had 
■•hamed  the  noble  Lord  out  of  the  use  of 
that  term.  Instead  of  noble  Friends, 
noble  thimble*riggers  he  should  have  call- 
ed them.  He  had  heard  the  noble  Lord 
call  his  previous  colleagues  his  noble 
Friends  one  moment,  and  the  moment 
afler  describe  them  all  as  thimble-riggers. 
No  phrase,  indeed,  was  too  vulgar  for  the 
noble  Lord,  provided  it  were  virulent 
enough.  Well,  the  noble  Lord  opposed 
this  bill,  giving  77/.  lOs.  to  the  clergy. 
And  why?  Was  there  any  appropriation 
clfcuse  in  it?    No,  there  was  no  appro- 


priation clause  in  it?    But  the  noble  Lord 
opposed  it  because  he  was  a  friend  to  the 
Church.     The  Bill  was  rejected  by  the 
Lords,  who  would  also,  in  spite  of  reason 
and  argument,  reject  this  Bill,  because  it 
contained  an  appropriation  clause.    When 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for 
Tam worth,  came  into  power,  what  was 
the  Bill  which  the  gallant  Officer  opposite 
(Sir  Henry  Hardinge)  brought  in  ?     A  Bill 
reducing  the  income  of  the  clergy  frooi 
77Z.  10s.,  which  was  the  amount  fixed  bj 
bis  (Mr.  0*Conneirs)  Bill,  to  751.  a-yeur. 
The  noble  Lord  (Stanley)  supported  that 
Bill;    and   it  would   have  been   carried 
through  the  House  of  Lords  if  it  had  met 
the  sanction  of  the  Commons.     But  was 
that  all?      Last  year  another  Bill    was 
brought  in  and  passed  this  House ;  it  coo* 
taioed   an    appropriation    clause.       How 
much  did  that  Bill  give  the  clergy  ?     It 
gave  them  72L  10s.,  five  per  cent,  less 
than  his  Bill  gave  them.  In  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  that  part  of  the  Bill 
was  adopted.    And  these  were  the  friends 
of  the  Protestant  Church  ?    These  were 
the  friends  of  the  dergyi  who  charged  him 
with  wishing  to  deprive  them  of  their  pro* 
perty?     If  the  majority  had  consented  to 
have  given  up  the  appropriation  clause, 
that  Bill  would  have  been  law  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  What  had  happened  since? 
By  the  Bill  now  before  the  House,  the 
clergy  would  get  67/.  lOs.,  exactly  ten  per 
cent,  less  than  the  Bill  which  he  had  pro* 
posed  would  have  given  them.    This  was 
what  the  common  sense  and  logic  of  the 
noble  Lord  had  done.     Was  he  not  right, 
then,  in  warning  the  noble  Lord  and  bis 
party,   that   they    would   not  have  such 
another    opportunity    of   arranging   this 
question  att  was  now  presented  to  them  7 
The  noble  Lord,  in  commenting  upon  the 
letter  whicTi  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  of  England,  omitted 
to  notice  that  part  of  it  in  which  the  con- 
duct  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland  was  signalised 
by  their  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Ex* 
chequer.     Did  the  noble  Lord  think  that 
that  conduct  had  made  no  impression  in 
Ireland  ?    *'  I  tell  the  noble  Lord  (said  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman)  that  a  com* 
promise  he  may  get  this  year.     He  may 
not  get  it  next  year.     I  had  almost  said, 
he  shall  not  get  it  next  year.     Every  hoar 
is  diminishina:  the  value,  and  increasjog 
the  price/'    That  was  the  style  in  which 
the  noble  Lord  gave   protection  to  ths 
Church  of  Ireland.    He  bad  iDteQde4  in. 
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Committee  on  this  Bill  to  have  proposed 
a  plan  which  would  have  given  satisfaction 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  at  least  for  a  time  ? 
Did  any  man  believe  that  any  Church  Bill 
merely  would  give  satisfaction  to  Ireland, 
when  the  people  of  that  country  had  the 
basest  of  outrages  inflicted  upon  them  by 
the  basest  of  men.  Was  there  the  slightest 
hope  that  while  the  people  of  England  and 
Scotland  were  enjoying  Corporation  Re- 
form, and  the  people  of  Ireland  were  de- 
clared unfit  and  unworthy  to  enjoy  those 
rights — as  long  as  that  injustice* was  done 
them,  and  done  them  too,  as  he  had  heard, 
though  it  had  been  denied,  upon  the 
ground  of  their  being  aliens  from  this 
country,  it  was  impossible  that  satisfaction 
could  be  given  to  Ireland.  Yes,  that  was 
another  and  an  additional  insult  cast  upon 
his  country.  But  the  plan  he  was  about 
to  propose  was  not  that  the  amount  should 
be  reduced  to  70/.,  and  2/.  10«.  for 
the  collection,  but  (hat  it  should  be 
reduced  to  60/.,  and  that  ten  per  cent, 
should  be  collected  from  the  quit-rents  of 
the  Crown  lands  in  Ireland,  and  which 
were  now  applied  to  beautify  towns  in 
England,  but  which  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  benefit  of  Ireland.  This  would  make 
70/.,  and  the  2/.  lOs.  he  should  propose  to 
be  given  as  a  bonus  to  every  tithe-payer 
who  paid  his  tithe.  That,  with  the  appro- 
priation clause,  would  have  satisfied  those 
who  were  now  calumniated  as  being  the 
enemies  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
who,  at  all  events,  would  be  paying  men 
to  that  amount  from  whom  they  derived 
no  service  whatever.  If  that  plan  were 
adopted,  he  was  quite  convinced  that  at 
present,  at  least,  it  would  be  accepted  with 
gratitude,  and  would  lay  one  of  the  foun- 
dation stones  for  the  trauquillization  of 
Ireland.  But  he  did  not  propose  that 
motion,  nor  would  he.  The  noble  Lord 
had  talked  of  the  motion  which  had  re- 
cently been  made  for  the  total  extinction 
of  tithes,  and  had  referred  to  the  division 
upon  it.  He  (Mr.  0*Connell)  opposed 
that  motion.  He  did  so,  because  he  knew 
Ireland  as  well  as  any  noble  Lord  or  hon. 
Gentleman  in  that  House.  He  knew  the 
fettering  of  their  souls  under  the  recent 
conduct  they  had  expenenced  ;  he  knew 
the  indignation  that  they  felt;  and  he 
knew  that  they  expressed  not  their  judg- 
ment, but  their  resentment,  when  they 
divided  upon  that  motion.  He  knew 
that.  But  he  knew  also,  that  if  this  Bill 
proceeded  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
held  out  eren  the  hope  of  doing  justice  to 


Ireland,  for  he  would  repeat  that  phrase 
till  he  had  carried  it  into  effect,  it  would 
not  pass.  And  why  did  he  say  so  ?  What 
had  been  the  effect  of  the  accumulated 
majorities  in  this  House  in  favour  of  a 
measure  of  justice  to  Ireland  ?  Did  they 
make  one  single  allusion  to  it?  What 
hope  then  was  there,  that  by  whatever 
numerical  majority  a  measure  favourable 
to  Ireland  might  be  carried  in  this  House, 
it  would  be  more  favourably  received  by 
the  House  of  Lords?  Why  the  Commons 
were  treated  with  as  much  contempt  as  if 
the  majority  were  but  a  unit,  as  if  the 
measures  this  House  had  passed  were 
carried  by  a  solitary  vote.  But  that  House 
bore  such  insults  patiently,  for  they  never 
were  wearied  in  persecuting  Ireland.  For 
six  hundred  years  the  same  system  had 
been  pursued  towards  Ireland.  When 
the  Irish  petitioned  Edward  the  drd,  who 
was  called  the  English  Justinian,  to  ad- 
mit them  into  a  community  with  the  Eng- 
lish, and  to  share  the  protection  which 
they  enjoyed,  what  was  the  answer  ?  He 
referred  their  petition  to  the  great  Lords, 
and  what  was  their  reply  ?  That  it  was 
not  for  their  own  interest  that  the  Irish 
should  be  admitted  into  a  community 
with  the  English.  That  was  the  answer 
given  in  the  year  1336,  just  500  years  ago; 
and  here  was  a  noble  Lord  just  500  years 
afterwards,  as  ready  as  ever  to  carry  that 
resolution  into  effect.  The  difference  of 
race  was  the  first  pretence — aliens  in 
blood ;  a  difference  in  religion  was 
the  last  pretence — aliens  in  religion ! — the 
cruelty  always  the  same,  the  paltry  excuse 
varying.  It  was  now  the  sublimity  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  Why  what  was  it  to 
the  Irish  who  did  not  believe  in  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  who  did  not  think  it  the 
best?  The  Protestants  were  quite  right, 
who  thought  it  the  best,  to  use  it  as  an 
argument,  but  to  the  Catholics  it  was  no 
argument  at  all.  The  noble  Lord  had  not 
attempted  to  deny  that  the  glebes  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
were  originally  dedicated  to  the  pastors  of 
the  Catholic  people.  But  this,  and  all 
other  property,  the  Protestants  continued 
to  plunder  from  the  Catholics,  until  they 
extinguished  the  legislative  independence 
of  Ireland  by  the  Union — promising  with 
that  union  to  give  to  her  people  a  com* 
munity  of  rights,  privileges,  franchisai» 
and  liberties  with  the  rest  of  the  eropire« 
but  which  promise  had  never  yet  been  ful- 
filled. Then,atthcend  of  twenty-nine  year» 
after  Ireland  had  forced  them  to   girt 
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day,    in   accordance   with  the   views  of 
the  noble  Lord>  but  containing  no  appro- 
priation for  the  benefit  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.    I  did  not  conceal 
from  that  Cabinet ;  above  all,  I  did  not 
conceal  from  the  head  of  that  Cabinet,  nor 
from  the  noble  Lord,  my  decided  opinion, 
that  some  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
purposes  of  instruction,  in  which  Roman 
Catnolics    might    participate.      Sir,    the 
noble  Lord   who  now  charges  me  with 
being  driven  into  this  opinion,  and  who 
countenances    and  abets    in    this   House 
the  charge  that  we  are  basely  endeavour- 
ing to  retain  office  by  means  of  uphold, 
ing  an  opinion   which  is  not   ours,   but 
which  was  forced  on  us  by  others,  that 
noble  Lord  has  heard  ft'om  me,  as  his  Col. 
league,  sentiments  as  decided — if  possible, 
more  decided — than  those  which  I  have  at 
any  time  uttered  in  this  House  upon  the 
subject.     I  committed  those  opinions  and 
sentiments  to  writing,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  Lord  Grey,  with  which  I  in- 
tended to  accompany  my  resignation  of 
office;  but  I  found  that  my  resignation 
would  have  brought  on,  in  a  very  short 
time,  as  he  assured  me,  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Altliorp,  who  was  then  the  leader  of 
the  Ministerial  party  in  this  House,  and 
mieht   ultimately  have    broken    up    the 
Cabinet.    1  was  told  by  a  Colleague  whom 
I  esteemed,  and  with  whom  I  have  the 
honour  now  to  sit  in  the  Cabinet,  that  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Ministry  at  such  a  time, 
just  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
when  the  party  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  was  so  diminished,  and  when 
the  country  considered  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  only  be  conducted  by  Earl 
Grey — I  was  told  that  I  should  be  taking 
upon  myself  a  very  awful  responsibility, 
and  that  it  might  be  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing tlie  settlement  of  quiet  and  ^ood  Go- 
vernment in  this  country.     I  yielded  to 
these  opinions,  but  I  did  not  yield  to  them 
without  informing  the  noble  Lord,   the 
Member  for  Lancashire,  that,  although  I 
agreed  to  support  the  Bill  of  which  he  was 
the  author,  and  though  I  agreed  not  to 
divide  against  any  clause  in  the  Bill^  yet 
that  I  maintained  my  own  opinions ;  and 
that  I  considered  the  Bill  as  only  the  com- 
mencement of  reforms  and  changes  which  I 
wished  to  introduce,  and  that,  when  that 
change  was  completed,  and  when  Parlia- 
ment should  have  ^ven  its  assent  to  that 
Act,  I  should  consider  myself  at  liberty  to 
bring  forward  and  support  the  principle  of 


which  I  had  been,  with  others,  the  advocate 
in  the  Cabinet.    What  was  that  princi[^e  ? 
the  very  principle  which  the  noble  Lord  now 
spoke  of,  as  if  it  were  an  opinion  taken  up 
by  me  yesterday  or  to-day  at  the  dictation 
of  others.    Well,  Sir,  I  believe  I  shall  not 
be  contradicted  either  by  the  noble  Lord  at 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Cfumberland,  when  I  say,  that  I  did  sup- 
port that  Bill  heartily  and  effectively  m 
this  House.  Indeed,  my  right  hon.  Friend^ 
the  Member  for  Cumberland,  quoted  some 
passage  out  of  the  speech  which  I  then  de- 
livered^ while  speaKinff  upon  the    1471^ 
Clause,  to  show  that  the  opinion  which  I 
entertained  at  that  time,  and  which  I  be- 
lieve at  the  present  time,  was  correct,  that 
it  would  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
country  at  that  moment  to  create  a  divi- 
sion and  break  up  the  Cabinet  on  the  Ques- 
tion of  appropriation,  but  that  it  would  be 
better  to  carry  the  measure,  then  under 
discussion,  without  mixing  up  that  ques- 
tion with  it.     As  soon  as  that  Bill  had 
passed,  I  remember — I  know  not  whether 
my  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Cumberland,  will  recollect  it,  but  if  he  has 
any  recollection  of  the  circumstance  he 
will  confirm  me  in  it — that  I  told  him 
that  my  opinion  was  the  same  as  ever, 
and  I  begged  him  to  inform  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  Lancashire  of  it,  if  he 
thought  fit ;  but,  at  all  events,  I  desired 
him   to  receive   it  for  his  own  informa- 
tion, that  I  considered  myself  at  liberty  at 
any  time  to  moot  in  the  cabinet  and  in 
Parliament  that  question,    namely,    the 
question  of  appropriation  of  Church  revenue 
to  purposes  not  now  strictly  called  ecclesi. 
astical.      Well,    Sir,    in    the    course  of 
the   following  year   that   question   came 
to  be  a  matter  of  discussion,  and  I  was 
ready  at  the  time,   as   far  as   I  could, 
to  defer  for  one  year  that  division  in  the 
Cabinet  which  was  evidently  approaching, 
but  I  declared,  and  that  openly,  in  my 
place  in  this  House,  that  if  ever  there  was 
a   just  complaint    of  a   people,    it  was 
the  complaint  of   the   people  of  Ireland 
against  the  appropriation  of  the  Church 
revenues,  and  that  if  it  caused  me  to  make 
the  sacrifice  of  parting   from  those  with 
whom  I  was  united  in  affection  and  respect, 
yet  I  thought  the  cause  was  so  mighty  and 
important  a  one  that  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  make  that  sacrifice.    The  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  that  Cabinet  was  in  fiivour  of 
the  opinion  which  I  professed,  and  the  noble 
Lord,  with  three  of  my  other  Colleagues^ 
zetired  from  office  upon  that  very  question^ 
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it  lieiog  distinctif  underatood  what  was 
liit  opinion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  was 
our  opinion  on  the  other.    And,  Sir,  the 
House,  I  hope,  will  forgire  me,  after  words 
used  by    me  haring    been  quoted,  and 
opinions  attributed  to  roe  from  a  misappre- 
hension of  those  words,  if  I  quote  some  ob- 
serrations  which  I  made  that  very  Session. 
I  said,  '^  after  having  declared  against  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re« 
ligion  in  Ireland,  I  at  the  same  time  see 
nothing  inconsistent  or  wrong  in  the  ap- 
propriation of  a  part  of  any  surplus  of  the 
Church  revenues  to  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, which,   while  it  is  a  religious  and 
moral  education,  shall  also  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  will  aJlow  Roman  Catholics  as 
well  as  Protestants  to  partake  of  it  equally.*' 
That  is  the  opinion  given  by  me  on  SSrd 
of  June,    1834.*     In  the  course  of  the 
same  autumn  the  right  hon.  Baronet  op- 
posite came  into  power,  and  he,  instead  of 
dedarinff  that  he  was  ready,  as  we  were, 
to  consider  that  question,  and  to  avow  that 
there  was  nothing  wrong  in  such  an  appro- 
priation, declared  durectly  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  Government  was  to  resist  such 
an  appropriation.     I  found  myself  com* 
pellea   then,    as    I  had  maintained  that 
principle  in  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Grey,  and 
as  I  had  declared  in  this  House,  that  we 
would  not  go  on  another  year,  without  as- 
serting it  in  Parliament,  when  I  was  asked 
whether  the  questions  of  the  Irish  Church 
and  of  the  Irish  tithes  were  for  ever  to  re. 
main  unsettled.    I  felt  myself  compelled, 
in  conformity  with  the  opinions  I  had  al- 
ready expressed,  to  declare  that  principle 
in  the  House,  and  to  move  that  the  House 
should   ame  to  a    resolution    upon  the 
subject.    During  a  great  part  of  tne  time 
that  I  have  just  gone  over,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny, was  in  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment    In  1834  he  was  very  much  opposed 
to  the  Government,  declaring  his  mistrust 
of  our  intentions.    At  a  later  period,  indeed, 
when  I  brought  the  question  forward,  he, 
of  course,  seeing  the  resolution  was  in  con* 
formity  with  his  own  views,  supported  it. 
And  now  I  ask  the  House,  such  having  been 
my  opinion  for  so  long  a  time,  both  in  the 
Cabinet  and  in  the  House,  whether  the 
imputation  of  the  noble  Lord  can  be  well 
A>unded  which  has  been  thrown  upon  us  ? 
And,  above  all,  I  will  ask  whether,  although 
it  might  be  repeated  as  a  useful  cry  by  some 
of  the  retainers  of  the  party  of  which  the 
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right  hon.  Gentleman^  the  Member  toi 
Tamworth,  is  the  head,  whether,  if  among 
the  cries,  the  imputations,  and  the  calum* 
nies  of  party,  it  was  unavoidable  that  such 
calumnies  should  be  used,  still  I  ask  the 
House,and  I  ask  it  with  all  solemn!  ty, whether 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Lancashire, 
ought  to  be  the  person  to  use  it  ?    The 
noble  Lord  says,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny  has  written  a  letter, 
in  which  he  declares  that  he  will  not  pay, 
and  never  will  be  satisfied  while  be  is  re- 
quired to  pay  tithes,  and  he  proceeds  to 
quote  other  opinions  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member.     Sir,  that  hon«  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, in  the  exercise  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  in  his  own  view  of  what  is  beat 
for  Ireland,  has  supported  the  present  Go- 
vernment.   The  present  Government  has 
received    from    him  undoubtedly  strongy 
and,  I  must  say,  very  fiur,  and  honourabfo 
support.    But  I  never  found  that  the  hoo. 
and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny  ever 
gave  up  or  at  all  renounced  any  one  of  his 
opinions  upon  the  many  subjects  which 
have  engaged  hisattention— -opinions  vary- 
ing from  ours,  and  which  he  carried  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  we  have  ever 
been  inclined  to  go,  calling  for  Reforms 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  Iridi  Church, 
not  only  with  respect  to  Irish  tithes,  but 
with  respect  to  many  questions  relating  to 
the  domestic  policy  of  this  country.  But,  Sir, 
if  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  has  not 
given  up,  or  retracted,  or  swerved  from  his 
opinions,  I  think  I  may  say  that  upon  this 
subject,  at  leastt  we  neither  have  changed 
our  opinions.    I  ask  you  to  look  at  the 
votes  which  we  have  given  during  this  and 
the  past  year,  and  I  will  ask  whether  those 
votes  have  not  been  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  which  we  have  always  professed, 
and  whether  we   have  altered,   or  beat 
and  retracted  those  opinions  in  order  to 
make  them  conformable  to  those  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  ?     Sir,  my  pre- 
sent opinions  upon  the  Irbh  Churdi  are 
the  opinions  which  I  have  long  held  as  an 
individual;  the  opinions  which  my  Col- 
leagues hold  are  those  which    they  have 
held  as  individuals,  and  upon  which  they 
thought  that  some  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion  mi^ht  be  obtained.    After  all,  this 
imputation,  however  much  it  may  serve  to 
round  a  period,  and  create  a  cheer  in  the 
debate— and  no  doubt  this  imputation  has 
been  framed  for  some  such  purpose— is  di- 
rectly contrary  to  every  man's  experience 
in  tliis  House  who  has  had  a  seat  in  it 
during  the  last  four  years.    I  say  it  it  so 
2S2  ^ 
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Contrary  to  all  the  experience  of  the 
House,  that  I  own,  I  do  wonder,  although 
the  retainers  oF  the  party  may  be  |)ermitted 
now  and  then  to  utter  it,  that  any  of  the 
more  respectable  among  them  should  be 
induced  to  give  utterance  to  a  charge 
so  altogether  devoid  of  any  foundation  in 
fact  and  in  truth.  The  noble  Lord  has 
asked  me  to  look  at  the  last  majority  on 
this  question,  and  to  analyse  that  majority, 
and  see  if  I  shall  not  find  many  persons 
in  it  who  wisli  to  destroy  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  and  to  carry  measures  much  fur- 
ther than  I  do.  I  might  ask  the  noble 
Lord  to  look  back  to  the  majorities  upon 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  upon  many  other  Bills, 
in  which  he  concurred,  and  he  will  find 
men  of  various  opinions  C()ncurring  with 
him.  Let  him  look  upon  the  majority 
when  the  Reform  Bill  was  first  brought 
forward,  and  lost  by  one  vote.  Were  there 
not  in  that  majority  advocates  of  universal 
suffrage,  and  many  who  called  for  far  more 
extensive  changes  than  that  which  we  ad- 
vocated.' Did  this  circumstance  afford 
any  grounds  why  those  who  considered  the 
measure  calculated  to  benefit  the  country 
should  not  bring  it  forward  at  all,  or 
having  passed  it,  should  not  abide  by  it  P 
My  opinion  is,  that  the  present  measure, 
if  passed,  gives  a  fair  prospect  of  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question  ',  and  upon  this 
point  I  must  refer  to  what  I  have  been 
told  is  a  more  correct  representation  of 
whut  fell  from  my  noble  Friend  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  than  has  been  quoted 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  I  have 
been  informed,  then,  that  what  my  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
said  was,  that  though  the  measure  of  last 
year  might  be  felt  asasevere  blow,  or  severe 
shock,  by  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  yet 
that  he  considered  that  there  could  not  be 
framed  a  measure  which  would  more  firmly 
secure  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  that  at 
all  events  the  Church  would  be  thereby 
rendered  far  more  secure  than  by  letting 
the  question  alone.  Such  are  the  sent'- 
ments  which  fell  from  my  noble  Friend  at 
the  head  of  the  Government.  With  re- 
spect to  this  present  measure  itself,  with, 
out  going  back  to  the  subject  of  former  de- 
bates, I  must  say  a  few  words  both  as  to 
the  representations  which  have  been  given 
of  the  opinions  of  this  House  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  as  to  the  actual  state  in  which 
this  Bill  will  leave  the  Church  in  Ireland. 
It  was  stated,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
debate,  I  said  that  the  purpose  of  a  Church 
Efttablisbment  was    uot   to  propagate  a 


doctrine,  but  to  instruct  a  people,  and  it 
had  been  inferred,    unjustly,  that  I  dis- 
connected from  the  objects  and  business  of 
the  Established  Churcb  in  Ireland  the  pro- 
mulgation of  its  doctrines.     What  I  said, 
however,  agrees  fully  with  the  opinions  of 
Paley,  and  neither   Wley   nor  any  other 
man  would  say  that  it  was  not  the  duty  <d 
a  minister  to  propa^te   the  doctrines  of 
his  Church.  The  object  was  so  to  instract 
the  people  as  to  have   them  versed  in  the 
doctrines  of  religion   and  of  morality,  and 
to  take  care  that  that  instruction  is  given 
in   the  best  possible   manner.     The  hon. 
Member  for  Bradford    said,    in  the  early 
part  of  the  debate  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the   State  to  have  Protestant    minisers, 
not  only  over  Protestant  flocks,  but  orer 
Roman  Catholic  flocks*  in   order  to  teach 
them  to  become  Protestants.      This,  no 
doubt,  is  a  very  laudable  desire  on  the  boo. 
Member's  part ;  but  the  question  is,  ho«^ 
did  the  hon.  Member  propose  to  atrry  it 
into  practical  eflect?     Suppose  that  some 
reverend  Protestant  clergyman^  learned  and 
pious,  and  of  sound  doctrine,  were  set  orer 
a  parish   composed  of  10,000  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  five  Protestants,  in  what  ir»y 
would  this  Protestant  clergyman  contrifc 
eflectually  to  instruct  the    f 0,000  Roman 
Catholics  in   his  religious  doctrines }    It 
might  be  suggested,  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics should  be  forced,  vi  et  armis,  to  go 
to  church,  and  that  tithes  should  be  coU 
lected  at  the  edge  of  the  sword ;  but  nei- 
ther of  these  proceedings  would  be  effectual 
in  compelling  the  six  millions  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  Ireland  to  receire  the  Pro- 
testant doctrines  contrary  to  their  faith.  Ik 
is  of  no  use  merely  to  have  a   Protestant 
Establishment  in  Ireland.     What  I  wish, 
and  what  I  think  others  ought  to  wish,  is 
to  diffuse  through  that  country  a  system 
of  instruction,  not  limited  to  Protestant 
instruction,  but  ^hich  should  partake  of 
the   common   doctrines  of  Christianity- 
love  to  one's  neighbour,  charity  to  all  men 
— the  great  and  sublime  doctrines  in  wbw" 
the  Roman  Catholic  was  of  one  mind  with 
us.     Such  a  course  of  proceeding  ^o^"^ 
bt  St  tend  to  the  promotion  of  the  true  re- 
ligion.   Let  every  man,   whether  Protes- 
tant or  Catholic,  be  well  instructed,  and 
thoroughly   grounded  in  the  great  m«ral 
principle   acknowledged   by  both  hitM! 
and  he  would  he  a  better  man  and  a  better 
subject  than  the  man  who  was  left  without 
instruction,  be  he  of  what  persuasion  W 
may.     It  has  been  said,  that  in  order  to 
effect  the  object  in  view,  that^we  are  about 
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to  dispose  of  the  Protestant  Churcb.  I 
have  nerer  used,  in  reference  to  that 
Church,  the  sort  of  language  which  has 
been  used  in  reference  to  it  by  an  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  taken  a  very  different 
tone  in  this  night's  debate.  1  have  never 
said,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Belfast  once 
said,  that  ''the  Irish  Church  exhibited  a 
pampered  prelacy  and  a  domineering 
Church  Establishment/'  I  have  never 
used  language  such  as  this,  M'hich  I  must 
say  is  justly  offensive  to  that  Church;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  am  not  prepared,  like 
the  hon.  Member,  suddenly  to  shift  and 
veer  directly  round  in  my  opinions  upon 
the  subject.  At  this  late  hour  of  the 
night  it  is  not  my  intention  to  carry  the 
House  into  questions  of  figures,  but  in  re- 
ference to  some  of  the  general  results,  I 
may  describe  in  what  state  this  plundering 
and  spoliating  measure  left  the  Church  of 
Ireland.  These  same  words,  plunder  and 
spoliation,  though  applied  by  a  Bishop  in 
a  visitation,  a  charge  to  the  clergy  of  Exe- 
ter ;  and  re-echoed  by  the  noble  Member 
for  Lancashire,  are  indeed  somewhat  out- 
rageous phrases,  but  they  do  not  frighten 
Ministers  from  their  well-considered  pur- 
pose— and  will  not,  I  think,  weigh  much 
with  the  House  when  I  place  before  it 
the  state  of  the  Irish  Church  as  it  will 
be  when  thus  plundered  and  spoliated. 
There  will  be,  under  the  Bill,  two  arch- 
bishops, having  between  them  17,780/.,  or 
8,890/.  each.  There  are  to  be  ten  bishops, 
having  between  them  49,587/.  The  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Lancashire,  it  will 
be  recollected,  when  he  brought  forward 
bis  Church  Temporalities'  Bill,  stated  that 
the  Bishop  of  one  diocese  in  England  had 
more  benefices  under  his  care  than  the 
whole  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland.  By  the  present  Bill,  the  bishops 
will  have  on  an  average  almost  5,000/. 
The  Bill  also  leaves  to  the  dignitaries  and 
prebends  11,042/.,  to  the  minor  canons  and 
vicars-choral  14,824/.,  to  the  parochial 
clergy,  in  number  1,251,  368,350/.,  to 
the  curates,  in  number  241,  18,075/.,  to 
vestry  cess,  and  repairof  churches,  60,000/., 
to  building  new  churches  20,000/.,  to 
building  glebe  houses  10,000/.,  ecclesiasti- 
cal commissioners,  &c.,  14,000/.,  making 
a  total  of  618,288/.  for  a  Church  Estab- 
lishment  of  805,000  persons,  in  a  country 
where  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  are  not 
less  than  8,000,000.  The  receipt  was  as 
follows :— • 


Net  revAnues  arising  from  con. 
tinuing  archiepiscopal  and 
episcopal  sees     £67^367 

Ditto  belonging  to  dignities 

and  prebends  with  cure     ...  11,042 

Ditto  from  minor  canons  and 

vicars* -choral  estates 14,324 

Ditto  from  rent  charges,  glebe 
lands,  ministers'  money,  and 
other  funds  of  small  amount        451,864 

Amount  of  the  general  fund 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission,  arising 
under  the  Church  Tempo- 
ralities' Act,  the  Act  to  alter 
and  amend  said  Act,  and  the 
present  Tithe  Bill     139,HO 


Making  a  Total  of 


£683,737 


There' will  remain,  then,  after  providing 
for  the  Establishment  in  this  magnificent 
manner,  a  surplus  of  65^4SQL  available 
for  the  purpose  of  general  education  in 
Ireland.  Was  it  too  much  to  say,  that 
they  would  indulge  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  thus  far,  or  that  6,500,000 
of  Roman  Catholics  should  not  be  so  total 
a  blank  as  that  the  que.<%tion  of  their 
religious  iubtruction  should  be  taken  into 
account  ?  Is  it  too  much,  then,  to  ask, 
having  provided  such  an  Establishment  for 
Ireland,  that  Parliament  will  so  far  indulge 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  as  to 
show  them  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
that  country  are  not  considered  a  total 
blank,  but  are  taken  into  account  in 
considering  the  important  question  of 
national  education.  If  the  sum  be  not  a 
great  one  in  amount,  he  conceived  that  he 
might  rely  upon  its  being  gratefully 
accepted  as  a  token  and  sign  that  the 
British  Parliament  took  an  interest  in  the 
people  of  Ireland.  It  will,  above  all,  be 
favourably  contrasted  with  the  views  taken 
by  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  and  others  in 
and  out  of  the  House — views  breathing 
insult  and  defiance  to  the  great  portion  of 
the  Irish  people.  The  noble  Lord  has 
asked  me  to  look  at  the  majority  of  a  former 
night,  and  has  told  me  that  on  this  occa- 
sion I  may  find  it  somewhat  lessened.  I 
am  ready  to  leave  it  most  confidently  with 
the  House  to  decide  on  which  side  of  the 
question  lies  justice  and  good  policy.  If, 
however,  instead  of  having  a  large  majority, 
I  should  have  no  majority,  or  be  left  in  a 
minority,  then  I  will  not  hold  myself 
responsible,  either  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  or  as  a  Member  of  this  House,  for 
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attemptiDg  a  feettteRient  of  thii  queation 
bv  means  which  it  is  dreadful  to  cootetn- 
plate^-hy  means  which  must  inevitably  be 
attended  with  bloodshed — and  must  array 
the  military  force  of  this  country  against 
a  great  proportion  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
I  ha?e  no  wish  to  take  that  responsibility 
upon  myself^  and  will  willingly  leave  the 
noble  Lord  to  collect  the  tithes  in  that 
way  if  he  desire  to  try  it.  In  my  opinion, 
the  people  of  Ireland  are  not  to  be  kept 
down  by  force,  unless  we  mix  kindness  and 
justice  with  our  |)0wer ;  and  having  this 
opinion,  whether  in  the  place  in  which  I 
DOW  standi  or  elsewhere,  I  shall  oppose 
any  votes  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
an  expensive  and  sanguinary  campaign. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last, 
has  entreated  me  not  to  insist  upon  a  mere 
abstract  principle,  but  I  must  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  and  others,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
who  are  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
the  Established  Church*— •  not  for  the 
sake  of  religion,  for  that  too  is  suffering 
—not  for  the  sake  of  the  State,  for 
that  is  also  paralysed  by  the  existing 
state  of  things — but  for  the  sake  of  an 
abstract  principle,  not  to  continue  a  strug- 
gle against  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and 
to  refuse  to  remedy  that  grievance  which 
is  a  iust  cause  of  complaint.  I  leave  the 
whole  question  to  the  decision  of  the  House, 
and,  whatever  that  decision  may  be,  I  trust, 
with  respect  to  the  former  part  of  my 
address,  that  I  have  vindicated  myself 
from  the  imputation  that  I  incur  any  dis- 
honour in  bringing  forward  this  proposition, 
which  my  Colleagues  and  I  conceive  to  be 
fbr  the  benefit  of  the  country  and  con- 
ducive to  the  pacification  of  Ireland.  If 
the  House  concur  with  me  in  this  opinion, 
they  will  support  my  proposition ;  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  they  think  differently, 
dthough  they  will  thereby  retract  their 
former  opinion,  they  will,  notwithstanding, 
vote  agamst  the  clause. 

The  Committee  divided-^ 

Ayes  290  ;  Noes  264.— Majority  26. 
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Bagshaw,  J. 
Baines,  E. 
Baldwin,  Dr. 
Ball,  N. 
Bannerroan,  A. 
Barclay,  D. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Barnard,  B.  G. 


Barron,  H.  W. 

Barry,  O.  S. 

BeaticUrk,  Major 

Bellew,  R.  M. 

Bentinok,  Lord  W, 

Berkeley,  hon.  F. 

Berkeley,  hon.  C. 

Berkeley,  hon.  O. 

Bewes,  J. 

Biddulph,  R. 

Bish,  T. 

Blackburoe,  J. 

Blake,  M.  J. 

Blaroire,  W. 

Blunt,  Sir  C. 

Bodkin,  J. 

Bowes,  J. 

Bowring,  Dr. 

Brabacon,  Sir  W. 

Brady,  D.C. 

Bridgeman,  H. 

Brocklehurst,  J. 

Brodie,  W.  B. 

Brotberton,  J. 

Browne,  R.  D. 

Buckingham,  J.  S. 

BuUer,  E. 
Buller,  C. 

Bulwer,  E.  L. 

Bulwer,  H.  L. 
Burton,  U. 
Butler,  hon.  P. 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Byng,  rt.  hon.  G 
Callaghan,  D. 
Campbell,  W.  F. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cave,  R.  O. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Chapman,  M.  L. 
Chichester,  J.  B.  R. 
Childefs,J.W. 
Clay,  W. 
Clayton,  Sir  W. 
Clements,  Viscount 
Clive,  E.  B. 
Cockerell,  Sir  C. 
Codrington,  Sir  E. 
Collier,  J. 

Conyngham,  Lord  A. 
Cookes,  T.  H. 
Cowper,  hon.  W. 
Crawford,  W. 
Crawley,  S. 
Crompton,  S. 
Curties,  H.  B. 
Curties,  Captain 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Denison,  J.  E, 
Denison,  W. 
D*Eyncoart,   rt.  hon. 

C.T.  T| 

Donkin,  Sir  R. 


Duneombe,  T. 
Dundas,  hen.  J. 
Dundas,  b«B.  T. 
Dunlop,  J. 
Ebrington,  Lord 
Elphinstooe,  H. 
Elwall,  R. 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Evans,  O. 
Ewart,  W. 
Faxakerley,  J.  N. 
Fellowet,  hon.  N. 
Fergus,  J. 
Farguson,  Sir  tL 
Fergu6Son,rt  hn.  R.  C. 
Ferguson,  R. 
Fielden,  J. 
Finn,  W.  F. 
Fitzgibbon,  hon.  R. 
Fiuroy,  Lord  €• 
Fitisimon,  C. 
Fittsiraon^  N. 
Fort,  J. 
French,  F. 
Gaskell,  D. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Gordon,  R. 
Goring,  H.  D. 
Grattan,  J. 
Grattan,  U. 
Grey,  hon.  Colonel 
Grey,  Sir  G, 
Grosvenor^  Lord  R. 
Grote,  G. 
Guest,  J.  J. 
Gully,  J. 
Hall,  B. 
Handley,  U. 
Hastie,  A. 
Harland,W.  C. 
Uawes,  B. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Hector,  C.  J, 
Heneage,  E. 
Heron,  Sir  R. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hobbousty  rU  hon.  Sir 

J. 
Hodges,  T.  T. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Holland,  E. 
Horsman,  E. 
Howard,  hon.  S« 
Howard,  P.  U. 
Howard,  R» 
Howick,  Lord 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  J. 
Hurst,  R.  U. 
Hult,  W. 
Jephson,  C.  D.  O* 
Jervis,  J» 
Johnston,  A« 
Kemp,  T.  R.  t 

King,E.B*OOgle 
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Knox^  bon.  J.  J. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Lambton,  H. 
LangtoD,  O 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lister,  £.  C. 
Loch,  J. 
Long,  W. 
Lushington,  Dr. 
LushingtoD,  C. 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
Mackenzie,  J.  S. 
M'Leod,  R. 
M'Namara,  Major 
MTaggart,  J. 
Maher,  J. 
Mangles,  J. 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  H. 
Maule,  hon.  F« 
Melhuen,  P. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Morpeth,  Lord 
Morrison,  S. 
Mostyn,  hon.  £. 
MuUins,  F.  \V. 
Murray,  J.  A. 
Musgrave,  Sir  IL  A. 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O  Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Oliphant,  L. 
OXoghlen,  M. 
Ord,  W. 
Oswald,  J. 
Paget,  F. 
Palmer,  General 
Palmerston,  Lord 
Parker,  J. 
Parrott,  J. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pease,  J. 

Pelham,  hon.  C.  A. 
Pendarres,  E.  W.  W. 
Philips,  G.  K. 
Philips,  M. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  W. 
PoDSonby,  hon,  J« 
Potter,  R. 
Poylter,  J.  S. 
Power,  J. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pryse,  P. 
Pusey,  P. 
Ramsbottom,  J. 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S- 
Rippon,  C. 
Robarts,  A.  W. 
Robinson,  O.  R« 
I^€he,W. 


Roche,  D« 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Rooper,  J.  B. 
Rundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Lord  C. 
Ruthven,  E. 
Sanford,  E.  A. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Scott,  J.  W. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seale,  Colonel 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sharpe,  General 
Shell,  R.  L. 
Simeon,  Sir  R. 
Smith,  B. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Smith,  lion.  R. 
Stanley,  hon.  H.  T. 
Steuart,  R. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  E. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  W.  V. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Talfourd,  Sergean  t 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thompson,  Colonel 
Thomson,  rt.  hn.  C.  P. 
Thornely,  T. 
Tooke,  W. 
Tracy,  C.  H. 
Trelawney,  Sir  8. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Tulk,  C.  A. 
Tynle,C.  J.K. 
Verney,  Sirll. 
Villiers,  C.  P. 
Vivian,  Major 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Walker,  R. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburlon,  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wason,  R. 

Westenra,  hon.  H.  R. 
Westenra,  hon.  Col. 
Whalley,  Sir  S. 
Wigney,  I.  N. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Wilde,  Sergeant 
Wilkins,  W. 
Wilks,  J. 
Williams  W. 
Williams,  Sir  J. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  H. 
WioaiogtODi  Capt. 


Wyse,T 


Wood,  M. 
Wood,  C. 
Woulfe,  Sergeant 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wrottesley,  Sir  J. 

List  of  the  Noes. 


Young,  G.  F. 

TEtLIIt. 

Stanley,  E.  J. 


Agnew,  Sir  A. 
Alsager,  Captain 
Arbutlinot,  hon.  Gen. 
Archdall,  M. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Ashley,  hon.  U. 
Attwood,  M. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Baillie,  Colonel 
Balfour,  T. 
Barclay,  C. 
Baring,  T. 
Baring,  U« 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Baring,  hon.  F. 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Beckett,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Pell,  M. 
Benett,  J. 
Ben ti nek,  Lord  G. 
Beresford,  Sir  J,  P. 
Bethell,  R. 
Blackburne,  J.  L 
Blackstone,  W.  S, 
Boldero,  Captain 
Boiling,  W. 
Bonham,  F.  R. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brownrigg,  J.  S. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Brudenell,  Lord 
Bruen,  Colonel 
Bruen,  F. 
Buller,  Sir  J. 
Burrell,  Sir  C. 
Calcraft,  J.  H. 
Campbell,  Sir  H.  P. 
Canning,  rt.  hn.  Sir  S. 
Cartwright,  W.  R. 
Castlereagh,  Viscouut 
Chandos,  Marquess  of 
Chaplin,  Lieat.-Col« 
Chapman,  A. 
Chichester,  A. 
Chisholro,A. 
Clive,  Viscount 
Clive,  hon.  B. 
Codrington,  C.  W. 
Cole,  Lftrd 
Cole,  hon.  A- 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Coote,  Sir  C. 
Copeland,  W.  T. 
Corbett,  T.  G. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Dalbiac,  Sir  C. 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
DickiQ. 

Digitized 


Dotten,  A.  ft 
Dowdeswell,  W. 
Duffield,T. 
Dugdale,  W  S 
Dunbar,  G. 
Duncombe,  hop»  A. 
East,  J.  B. 
Eastnor,  Viscount 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Egerton,  Lord  F. 
Egerton,SirP. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Elley,  Sir  J. 
Elwes,  J.  P. 
Entwistle,  J. 
Estcourt,  T.  0.  B. 
Estcourt,  T.  S.  B. 
Fancourt,  Major 
Ferguson,  Captain 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Feilden,  W. 
Finch,  G. 
Fleetwood,  P.  H. 
Fleming,  J. 
FoUett,  Sir  W. 
Forbes,  W. 
Forrester,  hon«  C* 
Forster,  C. 
Fremantle,  SirT. 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Geary,  Sir  W. 
Gladstone,  T. 
Gladstone,  W.  £. 
Glynne,  Sir  S. 
Goodricke,  Sir  F, 
Gordon,  hon.  W. 
Gore,  W.  O. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
GoQlbnm,  Sergeant 
Graham,  right  hon.  Sir 

J. 
Greene,  T. 
Gresley,  Sir  R. 
Grimston,  Viscount 
Griroston,  boo.  £• 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  U. 
Halse,  J. 

Hamilton,  Lord  C* 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Harcourt,  G.  V. 
Hardinge,  rt.  hn.  Si^ 

H. 
Hardy,  J. 
Hawkes,  T. 
Hay,  Sir  J. 
Hayes,  Sir  £. 
Henniker,  Lord 
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HerrieS)  rt.  hoD.  J.  C. 
Hill,  Lord  A. 
Hill,  Sir  R. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Hope,  hon.  J. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Houldswortb,  T 
Hoy,  J.  B. 
Hughes,  U. 
IngUs,  Sir  R.  H. 
Irton,  S, 

Jackson,  Sergeant 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Johnstone,  J.  J.  H. 
Jones,  Captain 
Jones,  W. 
Kearsley,  J.  H. 
Kerr,  D. 
Kerrison,  Sir  E. 
Kirk,  P. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Knatchbull,right.  bon. 

SirE. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lawson,  A. 
Lefroy,  rt.  hon.  T. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  G. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lewis,  W. 
Lewis,  D. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Longiield,  R. 
Lowther,  Lord 
Lowtber,  hon.  H. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Lushington,  hon.  S.R. 
Lygon,bon.  Colonel 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Maclean,  D. 
Mahon,  Lord 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Marsland,  T. 
Martin,  J. 
Mathew,  Captain 
Meyneli,  Captain 
Miles,  P.  J. 
Millar,  W.  H. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Morgan,  C.  M. 
Neeld,  Joseph 
Neeld,  John 
Nicholl,  Dr. 
Norreys,  Lord 
North,  F. 
Owen,  Sir  ^. 
Owen,  H.  O. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  G. 
Parker,  M.  E. 
Parry,  Sir  L.  P.  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
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Peel,  rt.  bon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  Colonel 
Pemberton,  Tliomas 
Penruddocke,  J.  H. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Pigot,  R. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Plunket,  hon.  R.  £. 
Polhill,  Captain 
Pollen,  Sir  J.  W. 
Pollington,  Lord 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Powell,  Colonel 
Poyntz,  W.  S. 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Praed,  J.  B. 
Price,  S.  G. 
Price,  R. 
Pringle,  A. 
Rae,rt.hon.  Sir  W. 
Reid,SirJ.  R. 
Richards,  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Rickford,  W. 
Ross,  C. 

Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
Russell,  C. 
Ryle,  J. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sandon,  Lord 
Scarlett,  hon.  R. 
Scott,  Lord  J. 
Scott,  Sir  E.  D. 
Scourfield,  W.  H. 
Shaw,  rt,  hon.  F. 
Sheppard,T. 
Shirley,  J. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  T.  A. 
Smyth,  Sir  H. 
Somerset,  Lord  £. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stanley,  E. 
Stewart,  Sir  M.  S. 
Stormont,  Lord 
Sturt,  H.C. 
Tennent,  J.  E. 
Thomas,  Lieut.-Col. 
Thompson,  W. 
Tollemache,  hon.  A. 
Townsend,  Lord  J. 
Trench,  Sir  F. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Trevor,  hon.  A, 
Twiss,  H.        • 
Tyrrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Vyvyan,  Sir  R, 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Walpole,  Lord 
Walter,  J. 
Welby,  G.  E. 


Weyland,  Major 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
Wilbraham,  hon.  B. 
Williams,  R. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Wilraot,  SirJ.  E. 
Wodehouse,  E. 


Wood,  Colonel 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S- 
Wyndham,  W. 
Yorke,  bon.  £• 
Young,  Sir  W. 

TELLER. 

Clerk,  Sir  G. 


Paired  off. 


FOR. 

Belfast,  Earl 
Burdon,  W, 
Churchill,  Lord  C. 
Colborne,  N.  W.  R. 
Divett,  E. 
Dobbin,  L. 
Folkes,  Sir  W. 
Gisborne,  T. 
Hallyburton,hn.D.G. 
Hoskins,  K. 
Kerry,  Earl  of 
Lee,  J.  L. 
Martin,  T. 
0*Brien,  C, 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connor,  Don 
Parnell,  rt.  hn.  Sir  H. 
Pechell,  Captain 
Phillipps,  C,  M. 
Pryme,  G, 
Spiers,  A, 
Turner,  W. 
Tynte,  Colonel 
Wemyss,  Captain 
White,  S. 
Winnington,  Sir  T, 


AGAIMST. 

Alford,  Lord 
Bameby,  J« 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C, 
Conolly,  Colonel 
Cooper,  E.  J, 
Crewe,  Sir  G, 
Cripps,  J, 
Davenport,  J, 
Duncorobe,  hon.  W. 
Grant,  hon.  Colonel 
GreviUe,  hon.  Sir  C. 
Lees,  J,  F. 
Lopes,  Sir  R, 
Lucas,  E. 
Mandeville,  Lord 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Maxwell,  H." 
Maxwell,  J. 
O'Neill,  hon.  Gen, 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Peel,  rt,  hn.  W. 
Peel,  E. 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
West,  J.  B. 


Wynn,  Sir  W. 
Wynn,  rt.  hon.  C.  W. 

The  clause  was  accordingly  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  and  the  Chairman 
reported  progress  and  obtained  leave  to 
sit  again. 

The  other  orders  of  the  day  were  then 
disposed  of,  and  the  House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Tuesday,   July  5,  1836. 

MtifUTu.]  Bills.  Read  a  third  time:^Petty  Seationi 
(Ireland).~Read  a  lecond  Ume:— HonePatiiol;  Bladt- 
beaUi  Small  Debts  i  Westminster  SmaB  Debts ;  liTerpool 
Court  of  Requests. 

Petitions  pfresented.  By  Lord  Kimroir,  ftxm  St.  MWhaeU 
Derby,  for  a  Better  ObMrrance  of  the  Sabbath;  ftom 
Norwich,  for  the  Repeal  of  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act; 
and  fVom  Marylebone,  against  the  Registration  of  BlrtfaaT 
BiU.^ — By  the  Marquess  of  Huntlby,  ttotn  Invemcsa. 
against  the  Universities'  (SooUand)  BUI^By  the  Barl 
of  HADDiNOTOtr,  from  Edinburgh,  against  Uie  Heriot^ 
Hospital  Bill.— By  Lord  FmoBiULD  and  Ybsci,  fh>m 
St  George,  Dublin,  against  the  M unloipal  Corpocattoof 
(Ireland)  BUI. 

HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  July  5,  1836. 

MfNUTKS.]  Bills.  Read  a  second  time  :—GountyEleetkai 
Polls;  Sale  of  Bread;  Relief  EntaU;  Valuation  (Ireland). 
Read  a  first  time:— Arms  (Ireland) t  Tuxnpiice  Road 
(Ireland). 

PeUttom  presented.    By  Mr.  ▲ouoNsr,  tns^  NaixD,  frc 
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Slave  Trade. 


uee 


ttopeal  of  Duty  on  Neini)speES.«-B7  Mx.  CHXSBoui, 
from  Orangemouth,  for  Spirit  LSceoMS^  (Sootland); 
•od  SpMtuottS  Liqaon*  Sale  Bilk. — By  Mr.  Lawson  and 
"Ut.  Wilbon  Pattbh,  from  aeveial  Placet,  against  Turn- 
pike Trail'  ConaoUdatioa  Bill.— By  several  Hon.  Msx- 
asM,  ftom  various  Placet,  that  InttrucUons  ouiy  be  given 
tD  the  Committee  of  Joint<Stock  Banks,  to  require  Returns 
of  their  Liabilitiet  and  Assets.— By  Mr.  Lawsok,  Arom 
Knaresborough*  i^nst  Kccletiaftfifal  Courts*  Bill.— By 
Mr.  Bailsy,  from  Winchester,  against  Charitable  Trus- 
teesT  BiU. — By  Mr.  Mask  Pbillips,  fitun  Manchester 
•nd  Salfourd,  fbr  Kqualimtioa  of  East  and  West  India 
prodnoe;  and  for  Repeal  of  Duty  on  Receipt  Stamps.— 
By  Mr.  East,  from  the  Members  of  the  Chapter  Cathedral 
Church,  Winchester,  against  Benefices  PluralitieaT  BilL— 
By  Mr.  Cbisholm  and  Sir  O.  Cukk,  from  various  Places, 
against  Mimiclpal  Corporations'  Act  (Sootland)  Amendment 
Bill— By  the  Chamcsllor  of  the  Exchbqueb,  tiom 
limerick,  against  asdmihiting  the  Duty  on  Newspapen 
Ixeland  to  that  of  England.— By  Mr.  Bramston,  from  the 
Medical  Profession*  Chelmsford,  complaining  of  inadequate 
Remuneration ;  and  from  Essex,  for  Removal  of  Restric- 
tkmt  on  the  Manufacture  of  Malt— By  Mr.  Aolionbt, 
ttom  Kendal,  for  the  House  to  adhere  to  the  Irish  Mu- 
nicipal Corporation  Bill  as  originaOy  passed  by  them. 

Van  Dieman's  Land.]  Mr.  Henry 
Bulwer  alluded  to  the  promised  measure 
relating  to  the  Legislature  for  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  asked 
whether  it  was  intended  to  bring  it  in  this 
Session.  He  was  by  no  means  anxious  to 
press  on  too  early  a  discussion,  as  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  demanded  the 
most  serious  attention  of  Government. 
He  also  wished  to  put  a  question  respect- 
ing grants  of  land  in  those  colonies.  It 
was  well  known  that  grants  had  formerly 
been  made  freely  to  any  persons  who 
wished  to  reside;  but  it  was  afterwards 
settled  that  land  should  be  sold,  and  the 
funds  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  emigra- 
tion. Since  that  date  two  sums  out  of 
that  fund,  viz.,  20,000/.  and  45,000/., 
had  been  applied  to  gaols  and  police,  and 
he  wished  to  know  whether  this  was  the 
proper  fund  to  be  resorted  to  for  such  a 
purpose  ? 

Sir  George  Orey  said,  it  had  been  in- 
tended to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  regulate  the 
legislation  of  New  South  Wales,  but  sub- 
sequent intelligence  from  the  colony  had 
rendered  it  necessary  to  take  the  question 
into  further  consideration.  It  was  im- 
possible at  this  period  of  the  Session  to 
introduce  a  measure  of  the  kind,  but  ap- 
plication would  be  made  to  continue  the 
present  Act  for  one  year,  under  the  dis- 
tinct pledge  that  the  new  Bill  should  not 
be  deferred  beyond  next  year.  As  to  his 
second  question,  the  hon.  Member  was 
not  quite  correctly  informed ;  the  expenses 
of  the  gaol  and  police  had  amounted  to 
the  sum  stated,  but  it  had  not  been 
charged  exclusively  upon  the  emigration 
fund*  He  pould  give  no  further  answer  at 


present,  but  he  might  add,  that  it  was  the 
desire  of  Government  to  promote  as  much 
as  possible  emigration  to  the  colony. 
Subject  dropped. 

Slave  Trade.]  Mr.  Powell  Buxton 
urged  that  the  interests  of  the  natives 
ought  not  to  be  neglected.  Perhaps  it 
would  save  the  House  the  trouble  of  going 
into  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  for  to-night,  if  he  took  this  occasion 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  it  was,  whe- 
ther it  was  true  that  a  treaty  was  now 
pending  with  Portugal  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  the  slave-trade  ? 

Viscount  Palmerston  certainly  con- 
curred with  those  who  thought  that  if 
there  were  no  rational  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing from  Portugal  ampler  means,  by 
treaty,  for  putting  an  end  to  the  slave- 
trade  carried  on  under  her  flag,  the  Bri- 
tish Government  would  have  just  ground 
of  complaint ;  because  Great  Britain  had 
paid  to  Portugal  a  very  large  sum  on  a 
distinct  understanding  that  the  slave-trade 
should  be  terminated  in  all  parts  of  her 
dominions.  But  he  had  great  satisfaction 
in  informing  the  House  that  the  negotia- 
tions for  a  new  and  ample  treaty  with 
Portugal  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  had  been  brought  to  such  a  point 
that  there  remained  only  one,  and  that  a 
collateral  question  between  the  two  Go- 
vernments. His  Lordship  trusted  that  the 
same  spirit  of  good  faith  which  had  in- 
duced the  Court  of  Lisbon  to  agree  to  the 
rest  of  the  treaty,  would  also  lead  it  to 
concur  in  the  point  to  which  he  referred, 
and  he  was  in  daily  expectation  of  receiv- 
ing from  the  British  Minister  in  Portugal 
official  intelligence  of  the  completion  of 
the  treaty. 

Mr.  Powell  Buxton  added,  that  if  the 
remaining  question  respected  the  convey- 
ance and  removal  of  slaves  in  the  capacity 
of  servants,  he  hoped  that  the  British  Go- 
vernment would  not  yield  the  point,  as  it 
would  open  the  door  to  firauds  of  every 
kind.  Certaiy  islands  in  the  possession  of 
the  Portuguese  were  at  present  nests  of 
slave-traders.  He  begged  to  know  fiiipm 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
whether  there  was  any  objection  to  lay 
upon  the  table  a  copy  of  the  despatch  sent 
by  the  Directors  of  the  India  Company  to 
Calcutta,  dated  Feb.  20,  1833. 

Sir  John   Hothouse  replied,    that    he 
should  prefer  not  laying  it  upon  the  table. 
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A  moUoD  for  itt  productioD  had  been 
Bftde  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  and 
there  it  was,  and  there  the  hon.  Member, 
if  he  thought  fit,  might  consult  it.  If  the 
hon.  Member  wanted  any  assurance  on  the 
subject,  he  (Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse^  had  no 
objection  to  say,  that  unless  that  despatch 
were  properly  acted  upon,  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  urge  the  adoption  of  such  measures 
as  might  seem  necessary. 

War  in  Spain — General  Order.] 
Sir  Robert  Feel  wished  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  noble  Lord  opposite  respecting 
a  document  which  appeared  yesterday, 
and  was  repeated  to-day,  in  the  news- 
papers. It  was  an  order,  bearing  the  sig- 
nature of  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
British  auxiliary  force  in  Spain.  It  had 
some  external  marks  of  authenticity,  but 
the  internal  evidence  seemed  to  prove  that 
it  was  a  fabrication.     This  general  order 

Erofessed  to  state  that,  as  the  auxiliary 
igion  was  acting  with  the  British  naval 
force  belonging  to  his  Majesty,  on  that 
account  all  British  subjects  found  in  the 
service  of  Don  Carlos  would  be  treated  as 
rebels  punishable  with  death,  and  would 
be  dealt  with  according  to  law.  He  pre- 
sumed that  such  a  document  could  not  be 
authentic;  but  as  it  was  in  general  circu- 
lation, and  as  the  noble  Lord  was  possibly 
in  possession  of  information  enabling  him 
to  pronounce  it  genuine  or  spurious,  per- 
haps he  would  think  it  important  to  do 
so,  and  would  be  glad  of  the  earhest  op- 
portunity of  adverting  to  it. 

Viscount  Palmerston :  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  must  be  aware  that  the  question 
related  to  the  acts  of  an  officer  not  in 
the  British  service,  nor  under  the  orders 
of  the  British  Government,  for  whose 
acts  the  British  Government  could  not  be 
responsible,  and  regarding  which  they 
could  hav6»no  official  cognizance.  He 
had  seen  the  order  referred  to  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  and  if  he  were  asked 
as  an  individual,  and  not  as  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  in  which  capacity  he  had  no 
information  to  give,  he  felt  bound  to  say 
that  he  believed  an  order  to  the  effect 
ita^  had  been  issued.  He  had  been 
asked  the  question,  and  he  had  answered 
it,  and  it  was  unnecessary  perhaps  for  him 
to  add,  that  any  order  issued  by  a  general 
in  the  Spanish  service  could  not  be  con- 
sidered an  interpretation  of  the  laws  of 
Great  Britain. 
Lord  Makon  wished  to  put  one  very 


lAdLiu  question  to  the  noble  Lord.  Was 
Great  Britain  at  peace  or  at  war?  Thst 
was  a  very  plain  question,  and  he  thought 
it  must  bs  a  very  tortuous  policy  not  to 
give  a  plain  answer  to  it. 

The  Speaker  reminded  the  noble  Lord 
that  in  putting  a  question  he  had  no  right 
to  enter  into  an  argument. 

Viscount  Palmerston :  the  noble  Lord, 
in  putting  his  plain  question,  need  not 
have  gone  into  any  argument  on  tortuous 
policy.  He  had  asked  whether  Great 
Britain  was  at  peace  or  war  ?  His  answer 
was,  that  Great  Britain  had  signed  a 
treaty  with  Spain,  under  which  she  was 
bound  to  give  to  the  Queen  of  Spain  the 
co-operation  of  a  naval  force,  if  necessary, 
and  the  British  Government  was  execut- 
ing fully  and  efficiently  the  tenor  of  the 
obligation. 

An  Hon,  Member  begged  to  know  for 
what  purpose  a  detachment  of  sappers 
and  miners  had  been  embarked  on  the 
river  Thames  ?  If  they  were  destined  for 
Spain,  perhaps  the  noble  Lord  would 
point  out  the  clause  of  the  treaty  which 
justified  such  a  proceeding. 

Lord  Palmer $ton  answered,  that  Lord 
John  Hay  had  represented  that  such  a 
force  was  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  his 
anchorage,  and  to  throw  up  works  for  the 
protection  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  an  nn« 
dertaking  he  had  not  been  able  to  com« 
plete  with  the  men  under  his  command. 
An  officer  and  a  certain  number  of  sap- 
pers  and  miners  bad  therefore  been  di* 
rected  to  proceed  to  Spain  to  act  under 
the  orders  of  Lord  John  Hay,  in  order  to 
assist  him  in  his  necessary  operatk»s« 

Female  Emigration.]  Mr.  WalUr 
said,  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  which  was  afforded  him  by 
the  conversation  that  had  occurred  with 
reference  to  Van  Dieman's  Land,  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  a  subjecl 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  consider* 
able  importance.  Perceiving  very  recently 
a  large  placard,  of  which  he  held  a  copy 
in  his  hand,  exhibited  in  the  window  of  a 
country  post-office,  he  inquired  how  it 
came  there,  and  was  shown  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Post-office  in  London, 
directing  the  postmaster  to  place  one  of 
the  accompanying  notices  relating  Co 
female  emigration  in  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  window,  to  keep  it  so  exhibited  till 
the  ressel  alluded  to  should  sail,  Imd  to 
distribute  copies  of  the  pUcaKd^iOOUg  iim 
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clergy  and  parish  officers.  Ttie  placard 
invited  single  women  and  widows  of  good 
character,  between  fifteen  and  thirty  years 
of  age,  to  quit  their  homes  by  a  ship 
which  was  to  sail  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, for  Van  Dieman's  Land,  under 
an  assurance,  which  he  thought  was  of 
no  very  moral  or  delicate  character,  that 
young  women  were  much  wanted  in  the 
colony  {a  laugK\y  inasmuch  as  the  number 
of  such  compared  with  the  whole  popula- 
tion was  greatly  deficient,  and  where  con- 
sequently all  who  conducted  themselves 
with  discretion  and  industry  might  calcu- 
late in  time  to  benefit  their  condition  very 
importantly.  A  large  proportion  of  those 
who  were  already  gone  out  were  stated  to 
have  married  respectable  settlers. 

The  Speaker  interrupted  the  hon.  Qen- 
tleman  by  stating,  that  it  was  quite  com- 
petent  for  hon.  Members  to  put  a  question, 
but  not  to  follow  it  up  by  reasons  and 
explanations.  Such  a  course,  on  account 
of  interfering  with  the  business  of  the 
House,  must  necessarily  be  looked  upon 
as  irregular. 

Mr.  Walter  said,  that  he  merely  wished 
to  take  that  opportunity  of  stating  some 
facts  which  had  been  communicated  to 
him.  If  he  could  only  then  be  permitted 
to  put  a  question,  he  would  ask  the  hon. 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  whether 
the  document  had  been  circulated  with 
his  authority  ?  Perhaps  he  ought  to  ex- 
plain his  reasons  for  putting  the  question. 

Sir  George  Grey  replied,  that  had  the 
hon.  Member  given  him  notice  he  could 
perhaps  have  made  a  more  direct  answer. 
He  believed  that  the  letter  and  placard 
had  no  official  character,  but  that  they 
emanated  from  some  very  benevolent  gen- 
tleman, who  wished  to  send  out  females  to 
the  colony,  and  who  had  devoted  much 
valuable  time  to  the  subject,  although  not 
a  few  were  engaged  in  active  professions. 
Certainly  they  did  not  deserve  that  any 
ridicule  should  be  cast  upon  their  en- 
deavours. If  the  hon.  Member  for  Berks 
wished  for  farther  information,  he  might 
probably  obtain  it  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  Chichester,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
energetic  promoters  of  the  undertaking. 

Subject  dropped. 

MiLiTAUT  Attendance  at  Reli- 
gious Cfi&BMONiEs — Captain  Ait- 
cuEsoir.]  Mr.  Plumptre  (on  the  Order 
of  the  D%j  having  been  moved  for  the 
C^amiltee  m  tbe  Irish  Chunh  Bill)  icud. 


he  was  anxious  to  bring  the  subject  of 
which  he  had  given  notice  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.  In  doing  so  it 
could  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  trouble 
the  House  with  many  remarks  of  his  own, 
but  he  feared  he  must  trespass  on  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Members  for  a 
short  time,  while  he  read  some  letters  and 
other  documents  relating  to  those  religious 
ceremonies  to  which  his  motion  referred, 
and  from  taking  part  in  which  he  sought 
to  have  our  fellow  subjects  released.  He 
would  first  draw  the  attention  of  tlie 
House  to  the  nature  of  those  requisitions 
by  which  our  troops  were  called  upon  to 
take  part  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  people  at  Malta ;  and  he  would  ask 
whether  certain  expressions  made  use  of, 
such  as  the  following: — "during  mass,'' 
'*  during  the  procession,"  **  on  the  eve  and 
anniversary  of  St.  Lorenzo,  the  tutelar 
Saint  of  Vittoriosa,''  and  so  forth,  did  not 
most  decidedly  stamp  the  services  in  which 
our  soldiers  were  required  to  assist  as  ser- 
vices of  a  religious,  and  not  of  a  military 
nature  ?  Mr.  Plumptre  read  the  following 
documents : — 

<<  Chief  Secretary's    Office,  Valetta, 
14th  July,  1823. 

'*  Sir, — Application  having  been  made  to 
Government  for  salutes  on  Wednesday  next, 
the  16tb  inst.,  being  the  festival  of  the  Ma- 
donna del  Cunnina,  at  three  quarters  past 
eleven  o'clock,  a.m.,  during  mass,  and  in  the 
evening,  during  the  procession,  1  am  directed 
by  his  honour,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to 
request  that  the  necessary  orders  may  be 
given  for  carrying  the  same  into  effect  as 
usual. 

"Capt.  Bayley,  M.S.  (Signed)  H.  Greig, 
A.C.S.'' 

Tfie  Applieation  remtmitrated  agam$t. 

«  Chief  Secretary's  Office,  Valetta, 
Aug.  4tb,  1823. 

«  Sir/-*I  have  the  honcmr  to  acquaint  you 
that  application  has  been  made  to  Govern* 
ment  for  salutes,  from  Castle  St.  Angelo  and 
Sl  Michael's  Tower,  on  the  9th  and  10th  inst.^ 
being  the  eve  and  anniversary  of  St.  Lorenzo^ 
the  tutelar  saint  of  Vittoriosa. 

«« His  honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has 
been  pleased  to  grant  salutes  oo  the  9tb  mst-, 
at  noon,  and  on  the  day  following,  at  bal^ 
past  ten  a.m^  and  in  the  evening,  during  tba 
procession,  from  the  Castle  St.  Angelo,  ac- 
companied by  the  tolling  of  the  castle  bell, 
which  his  honour  requests  you  will  order  to  be 
carri^  into  effect :  but  the  situation  of  St. 
Micbad*s  Tower  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
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fiftval  araenal  his  honour  cannot  allow  of  any 
lalute  being  fired  from  that  place. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
'*  Approved,  if  customary,      II.  Greig,  A.C.S. 
by  order — C.  Bayley,  M.S. 
"To   the  Officer  commanding  the  Royal 
artillery.'* 

Extract  from  the  Malta  Government 
Oazetle,  Nov.  4th,  1823,  on  the  exaltation 
of  the  High  Pontiff,  Pope  Leo.  XII.  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter:  — 

'*  During  the  celebration  of  mass,  a  guard 
of  honour  attended  at  the  church,  consisting 
of  a  detachment  from  the  80ih  regiment  of 
Foot,  with  their  band  and  colours,  two  field 
pieces,and  a  competent  proportion  of  artillery- 
men. The  soldiers  were  stationed  in  two 
lines  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  and  the  guns 
were  placed  at  the  portal.  During  the  chant- 
ing of  the  Te  Deum,  a  royal  salute  of  twenty- 
one  guns  was  fired  from  the  saluting  battery 
of  Fort  St.  Angelo,  and  also  from  the  batteries 
of  Cita  Notabile." 

General  Orders. 
"Adjutant-Generars-office,  Ionian  Islands, 
Head-quarters,  Corfu,  Nov.  13,  1824. 

"  No.  II.  Major-General  Sir  P.  Ross,  K.C 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  with  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  garrison  and  departments  off  duty, 
will  be  pleased  to  meet  his  Excellency  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner  at  the  palace  to- 
morrow morning  at  ten  minutes  before  eleven, 
to  attend  the  ceremony  and  procession  of  St. 
Spiridione. 

(Signed)  «  G.Railt,  D.A.G." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  an  officer  on 
the  staff,  June  29,  1833,  describing  what 
he  had  witnessed,  and  the  part  he  had 
also  been  called  to  take  in  the  religious 
ceremonies  at  Corfu  : — 

"  On  two  occasions,  during  my  stay  at 
Corfu,  the  British  troops  took  part  in  the  cere- 
monies. On  the  1st  December,  1831,  the 
body  of  St.  Spiridione  was  shown  in  state,  for 
what  purpose  I  forget,  but  I  went  to  see  it ; 
there  was  a  guard  of  the  28th  Regiment,  which 
had  to  present  arms  at  certain  times,  when  told 
by  the  person  who  kept  near  the  wbaltemfor  that 
purpose, 

'*  The  second  occasion  was  on  Palm  Sunday, 
15th  of  April,  1832,  on  which  I  made  the 
following  memorandum  : — '  At  eleven  o'clock^ 
Sir  A.  Woodford  and  other  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison, having  assembled  at  the  palace,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  church  of  St.  Spiridione  — 
whence,  after  some  chanting,  durmg  which  Sir 
A,  Woodford  stood  with  a  wax^taper  in  his  hand 
(the  Lord  High  Commissioner  not  attending 
the  procession,  being  ill,  as  I  was  told— wax 
candles  were  also  distributed  to  as  many  as 
liked  to  hold  them),  the  body  of  the  so  called 
saint  was  carried  out,  and  a  canopy  being  held 
over  it,  it  proceeded  first  to  the  palace,  round 
the  line-wall,  t^  the  princ^  $trcets,  and  so 


round  to  the  ramparts,  behind  the  Raimond 
Barracks,  where  we  halted  a  few  minutes,  to 
let  the  saint  bless  the  country ^  thence  across  the 
esplanade,  and  round  by  the  palace,  when  the 
second  salute  from  the  battery  was  'fired,  and 
so  back  to  the  church.  Sir  A.Woodford  allowed 
us  to  keep  our  hats  on,  which  ISir  F.  Adam, 
had  he  been  well,  would  not  have  permitted. 
Two  bands  attended,  and  a  captain's  guard, 
plenty  of  wax  candles  of  immense  size,  ban- 
ners, sick  people,  and  children,  were  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  for  the  saint  to  pass 
over.  The  canopy  was  supported  by  officers, 
or  any  who  chose.  Some  of  the  people  at  the 
windows  were  weeping  and  crying  bitterly. 
On  the  first  occasion  the  crowd  in  the  street 
was  pressing  forward  to  kiss  the  feet,  which 
seemed  to  be  of  wood,  and  bringing  children 
for  the  same  purpose.*  *' 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  G.  F. 
Dawson,  published  in  the  Record^  April 
14th,  1834:- 

"At  Zante  four  processions  occur,  —  1. 
Corpus  Christi;  2.  Dyonisius,  the  patron, 
who,  along  with  St.  Spiridione,  takes  his  turn 
to  assiit  the  Greek  cause;  3.  That  of  Santi 
Panti,  answering,  I  suppose,  to  our  All  Saints' 
day,  when  a  picture  with  many  hundred  heads 
is  paraded  (and  these  saints  take  their  turn 
too) ;  4.  That  of  Caro-Lambo  ;  who  he  is  I 
know  not,  but  he  was  burned  all  but  his 
THUMB,  which  is  paraded  in  a  silver  tumbler 
annually.  These  are  the  processions  our  offi- 
cers attend  at  Zante.  I  speak  on  the  infonn> 
ation  of  a  Christian,  who  carried  candles  there. 
On  the  latter  occasion,  the  procession  is  made 
through  the  town  to  the  sea,  the  thumb  is 
dipped  into  the  sea,  a  signal  is  made  to  the 
castle  at  the  moment,  a  salute  is  fired  from 
thence  by  our  soldiers,  and  the  plague  prevented 
from  crossing  the  sea  to  the  island  till  the  return 
of  the  same  festival.  Do  pray  draw  out  this 
to  your  mind ;  a  thumb  of  a  dead  man,  paraded 
under  a  canopy  held  by  British  officers,  fol- 
lowed  by  tlie  garrison  and  priesthood  together, 
with  lighted  tapers,  bareheaded,  and  dipped  in 
the  ocean  to  efiect  a  work  I  have  noticed, 
saluted  by  the  garrison  in  the  castle.  Is  this 
to  be  tolerated  as  attention  to  feelings,  pre- 
judices,  habits  ?  Can  the  enforcement  of  such 
a  usage  in  Parliament  be  mentioned,  and  not 
be  put  down  ? 

'*  At  Santa  Maura  and  Cephalonia,  proces- 
sions are  carried  on  likewise/' 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  India,  published 
in  the  Record  of  January  18th,  1836, 
authenticated  to  the  editor : — 

"  In  order  to  expose  the  system  which  now 
obtains  in  this  presidency  (Madras),  I  propose 
at  present  to  confine  my  remarks  to  some 
occurrences  which  have  recently  taken  place  at 
one  of  its  principal  stations — the  site  of  a  court 
of  circuit,  and  the  bead-quarters  of  a  division 
of  the  army.  By  his  Majesty's  r^ulations, 
and  by  the  articles  of  war^  thQ  Kuropeaa 
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troops  are  required  to  attend  dinne  serrice 
at  their  respective  places  of  worship  on  the 
Lord's  Day.  Yet,  in  direct  opposition  to  this 
praiseworthy  regulation,  and  in  aariog  violation 
of  the  Divine  command,  the  whole  European 
artillery  were  kept  from  church  one  ot  the 
Sabbath  days  of  Lent  in  firing  a  series  of 
salutes  in  honour  of  a  Mahometan  festival. 
I  will  only  add,  that  I  am  credibly  informed 
that  this  subject  was  made  the  ground  of  pre- 
sentment to  the  ordinary,  and  a  representation 
to  the  government,  of  which  no  notice  has  up 
to  this  time  been  taken,  or  any  means  adopted 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  so  extraordinary  a 
desecration  of  that  day ;  I  inform  you,  secondly 
that  the  band  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  regi- 
ments, consisting  with  one  exception,  of  Pro- 
testants of  the  Church  of  England,  were  at  a 
latter  period  compelled  on  two  occasions  to 
attend  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  take  part 
in  the  service,  especially  in  that  part  where  the 
Lost  is  elevated.  Your  readers  will  wonder 
how  this  should  be,  when  his  Majesty's  regu- 
lations so  distinctly  forbid  a  Roman  Catholic 
soldier  being  ordered  to  attend  a  Protestant 
place  of  worship*  They  naturally  argue  that 
by  a  parity  of  reason  the  Protestant's  conscien- 
tious scruples  should  be  respected.  The  reli- 
gious scruples  of  the  Mahomedan,  of  the 
heathen  or  Christian  idolaters,  are  counted 
sacred,  or  even  applauded,  but  not  so  those  of 
■  the  Protestants." 

The  Hon.  Member  continued:  Of  those 
who  took  part  in  the  ceremonies  so  de- 
scribed, some  might,  perhaps,  deride  them 
and  treat  them  with  utter  unconcern.  But 
if  there  were  any  of  our  fellow  subjects  to 
whom  attendance  on  such  occasions  was 
really  offensive,  whose  feelings  were  hurt, 
whose  conscience  was  wounded  ;  who  was 
there  that  would  venture  to  say,  that^  the 
objections  of  such  parties  ought  to  be  dis- 
regarded? Was  it  not  greatly  to  be 
deplored,  that  men  should  be  required 
to  assist  in  the  celebration  of  rites  and  ob- 
seivances,  some  of  which  they  might  justly 
regard  as  absurd  and  ridiculous,  and  others 
as  most  profane  and  blasphemous?  He 
(Mr.  Plumptre)  knew  that  some  excellent 
officers  and  soldiers  had  been  deeply 
pained  and  disgusted  by  services  of  this 
description.  He  knew,  also,  that  some 
had  left  the  army  rather  than  submit  to 
them.  Two  excellent  men,  the  cause  of 
whom  he  bad  more  than  once  pleaded, 
but,  as  yet  alas,  in  vain,  had  been 
ejected  from  their  profession  for  request- 
ing to  be  exempted  from  such  services. 
He  had  clung  to  the  hope  that  the  case  of 
Mr.  Aitcheson  would  ere  this  have  met 
with  consideration — that  an  act  of  grace. 
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Tiew,aQ  act  of  justice,  would  ere  this  have 
been  done  towards  him;  that  be  would 
not  have  been  suffered  by  this  free  and 
professedly  Christian  country  (and  in 
this,  which  is  so  eminently  considered 
a  liberal  age,  after  exposing  his  life  for 
his  country's  safety,  and  giving  to  her  his 
time,  his  talents,  and  his  faithful  and  loyal 
exertions  for  twenty  of  the  best  years  of 
his  life,)  now  to  be  reduced  (as  far,  at 
least,  as  his  country  itself  is  concerned)  to 
want  and  to  the  appearance  of  disgrace. 
He  said  the  appearance  of  disgrace,  be- 
cause disgraced  he  was  not  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  knew  his  character,  and  could 
appreciate  his  motives.  Honoured  rather 
he  was  by  all  who  participated  in  his  Pro- 
testant feelings,  nay,  he  (Mr.  Plumptre,) 
would  say  by  all  of  every  party,  and  every 
p>ersuasion,  who  ^^ould  rather  ten  thousand 
times  sacrifice  their  worldly  interests  and 
their  very  life,  than  violate  their  highest 
and  most  sacred  obligations.  It  was  with 
that  view,  that  others  entering  into  Mr. 
Aitcheson's  feelings,  and  at  present  exposed 
to  trials  similar  to  his,  might  be  exempted 
from  such  trials  for  the  future,  and  enjoy 
the  unfettered  exercise  of  their  religious 
principles,  that  he  (Mr.  Plumptre)  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
motion  which  he  would  read  as  an  amend- 
ment on  the  Order  of  the  Day,  ''That  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  bis  Ma- 
jesty, praying  that  bia  Majesty  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  that 
his  subjects  employed  in  the  civil  and 
military  services  abroad  may  be  relieved 
from  assisting  in  religious  ceremonies  to 
which  their  own  tenets  are  opposed.*' 

Viscount  Hounc^  gave  the  bon.  Member 
credit  for  the  best  motives,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  the  hon.  Member  had  adduced 
any  case  or  argument  which  could  prevail 
upon  the  House  to  interfere  with  this 
subject.  The  object  of  the  hon.  Member's 
motion  appeared  to  be  to  prevent  our 
troops  while  engaged  in  foreign  service 
from  paying  any  outward  marks  of  respect 
to  the  established  practices  or  prejudices, 
if  they  might  be  so  termed,  of  the  natives. 
He  believed  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  very  few  cases  adverted  to  by  the  hon. 
Member,  there  were  no  gentlemen  engaged 
in  our  naval  and  civil  service  abroad  wbo 
could  feel  any  difficulty  in  performing 
those  outward  tokens  of  respect  to  the 
feelings  of  foreign  nations;  and  be  was 
sure  that  if  a  different  course  were  adopted 


at  all  events^  or^  in  his  (Mr.  Plnmptre's)  |  in  reference  to  those  nations  which  were 
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tiiiited  to  us,  it  would  tend  much  to  shtke 
the  grounds  upon  which  that  union  rested. 
He  should,  therefore,  oppose  the  motion  ; 
and  he  did  not  think  the  House  would 
consider  the  practice,  which  had  existed 
from  the  earliest  time,  and  to  which  it  had 
not  been  the  custom  or  policy  of  this 
country  to  object,  except  in  reference  to 
such  particular  instances  as  had  been 
brought  forward  last  year,  ought  to  be  in- 
terfered with  in  the  manner  proposed. 

Mr.  Hardy  was  quite  sure  that  the 
noble  Lord,  if  he  would  take  the  trouble 
to  inquire,  would  find  numerous  instances 
of  officers  having  suffered  a  violation  of 
their  consciences  and  religious  principles 
on  the  point  which  had  been  stated  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kent,  but  they  had  not 
made  any  representations  on  the  subject, 
for  very  obvious  reasons.  It  was  not 
strange  that  persons  should  feel  a  strong 
objection  to  be  called  upon  to  join  in 
ceremonies  which  were  inconsistent  with 
their  own  tense  of  duty  and  religious  be- 
lief; and  that  argument  was  constantly 
urged  upon  Ministers  fVom  an  opposite 
quarter  m  reference  to  other  questions. 
Many  officers  in  the  British  army  were 
duly  impressed  with  this  subject,  but  they 
dared  not  to  speak  out,  for  fear  of  conse- 
quences fatal  to  their  future  career.  It 
was  high  time  that  the  practice  was  done 
away  with. 

Mr.  Hume  entertained  no  doubt  it  was 
extremely  desirable  that  in  the  army  and 
navy,  as  well  as  in  civil  life,  all  restric 
tions  upon  religious  principles  and  belief 
should  be  removed,  and  that  no  man 
should  be  compelled  to  do  violence  to 
his  own  conscience.  It  was  on  that 
ground  that  he  had  always  objected  to 
the  exaction  of  church-rates,  and  every 
other  coercive  impost  affecting  the  consci- 
entious feelings  of  those  who  were  called 
on  to  pay  them.  He  himself  had  witnessed 
instances  abroad  wherein  British  officers 
were  made  to  join  in  religious  processions, 
to  carry  flambeaux,  and  fire  salutes  in 
honour  of  those  practices  to  which  they 
were  conscientiously  hostile,  but  it  was 
never  considered  they  were  performing  a 
religions  duty — they  were  only  acting  a 
part  in  the  show  out  of  compliment  to  the 
people  of  the  country.  He  had  never 
wished  to  see  a  man's  religious  scruples  dis- 
regarded, however  extravagant  they  might 
be»  and  thought,  therefore,  that  it  was  the 
dutr  of  commanding  officers  in  the  army 
to  U  fti  cvefui  M  poisible  to  meet  the 


views  of  those  nnder  them  who  difleicd  k 
religion.  He  certainly  did  not  approre  of 
the  course  pursued  towards  the  gende- 
man  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kent,  and  he  thought  the  Govemment 
would  do  an  act  of  justice  if  they  reiB- 
stated  him. 

Captain  Boldiro  stated,  diat  he  bad 
witnessed  some  scenes  of  the  most  extrava- 
gantly superstitious  nature,  such  as  pro- 
cessions of  saints,  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  in  which  the  Protestant  ofiicen 
and  men  of  the  British  army  were  cooi- 
pelled  to  take  part,  very  much  to  their 
annoyance.  The  sooner  the  practice  wm 
done  away  with  the  better. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  said,  that  Capiain 
Aitcheson  had  been  punished,  not  for  re- 
fusing to  join  in  a  religious  ceremony  con- 
trary to  his  feelings,  but  for  not  perform- 
ing a  military  duty.  He  regretted  the 
dismissal  of  that  gentleman,  beeaase  he 
believed  his  character  in  all  other  respects 
unimpeachable.  It  was,  however,  neces- 
sary to  show  the  army,  that  discipline  most 
be  maintained. 

Mr.  Wy80  had  always  supported  civfl 
and  religious  freedom,  and,  therefore,  was 
anxious  to  see  it  carried  out  aa  well  in 
respect  to  the  principles  of  Protestants  as 
Roman  Catholics.  He  did  not  wish  to 
see  people  compelled  to  pay  tithes  or 
church-rates  against  their  consciences^  and 
he  was  equally  anxious  that  Protestants  of 
every  grade,  whether  Episcopalians  or 
Presbyterians,  should  not  be  compelled  to 
do  violence  to  their  consciences  by  paying 
outward  respect  to  superstitions  or  prac- 
tices to  which  they  were  totally  hostile. 
He  could  not  see  how  custom  or  prejudice 
afforded  any  good  argument  in  favour  of 
the  practice  against  which  the  motion  wu 
directed.  He  hoped  that  England  would 
govern  her  colonies  in  a  good  spirit,  so  as 
to  produce  an  union  between  them  and 
herself,  and  all  such  questions  as  the  pre- 
sent might  then  be  very  easily  settled. 

Mr.  Lefiray  supported  the, motion  before 
the  House,  not  because  it  went  to  revise 
the  judgment  of  a  Court  Martial,  bnt  be- 
cause Courts  Martial  were  compelled,  nn- 
der the  present  system,  to  dismiss  officers 
from  the  army  because  they  would  not 
violate  their  conscientious  feelings.  He 
trusted  that  the  hon.  Member  would  di- 
vide the  House,  and  persevere  until  he 
should  at  last  obtain  justice  from  the 
House. 

Mr.fftTfiryi.  JMicwr  itatedittobeUf 
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object  to  support  his  Majesty*!  Govern- 
uent  upon  the  present  occasion.    Seeing 
the  particular  nature  of  our  empire,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  British  army  was 
scattered  over  the  globe  amidst  different 
religions  and  races,  the  utmost  care  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  rule  in  a  manner  ac- 
cordant with  the  feelings  and  prejudices,  it 
might  be,  of  those  whom  we  undertook  to 
govern.     A  gentleman  entering  into  the 
military   service,  then,  should  first  reflect 
whether,  considering  the  peculiar  nature 
of  our  army  and  our  empire,  his  scruples 
of  conscience  might  not  be  offended.     If 
be  thought  they  would  be  so,  he  was  not, 
as  in  many  countries,  obliged  to  enter  it  at 
all.    Some  gentlemen  said  scruples  of  con- 
science were  altogether  to  be  attended  to. 
Supposing  a  soldier  was  to  say,  the  morn- 
ing a  battle  was  going  to  be  fought,  that 
his  scruples  of  conscience  forbade  him  to 
fight — that  he  had  turned  Quaker — what 
would  you  say  to  his  scruples  of  conscience, 
except  that  he  had  entered  into  the  army 
knowing  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  fight, 
and  that  he  must  abide  by  his  own  deci- 
sion ?  For  this  reason  the  Quakers  did  not 
enter  the  army.     He  then  should  be  loth 
to  place  the  positive  control  of  a  vote  upon 
the  discretion  of  the  Government,  but  he 
meant  to  express  a  strong  feeling  as  to  the 
caution  with  which  that  discretion  should 
be  exercised,  in  the  care  which  should  be 
equally  taken  to  offend  as  little  as  possible 
the  feelings  of  the  colonial  subject  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  British  soldier  on  the 
other. 

Mr,  Andrew  Johnstone  approved  highly 
of  the  sentiments  expressed  upon  this 
occasion  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  city 
of  Waterford.  It  showed  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  that  and  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  uphold  the  perfect  freedom  of  con- 
science. In  the  army  he  thought  that  the 
rights  of  conscience  ought  to  be  as  much 
respected  as  anywhere  else.  In  the  par- 
ticular case  before  the  House  the  officer 
was  called  upon  to  discharge  not  a  mili- 
tary but  a  religious  service.  The  of- 
ficer was  called  to  do  that  which  he 
called  an  act  of  worship,  in  firing  off  a 
particular  sortof  artillery— pet  teraroes,  not 
used  except  upon  occasions  of  religious 
ceremonies. 

Viscount  Howick  begged  to  say,  in  ex- 
planation, that  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  his  wish  than  that  British  sol- 
diers should  be  employed  in  any  religious 
ceremooy  abroad,  ^at  the  same  time  he 
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must  persist  in  his  objection  to  the  ad- 
dress, for  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
consent  that  commanding  officers  should 
be  deprived  of  that  discretionary  power 
which  they  had  hitherto  exercised,  especi- 
ally in  the  colonies,  for  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  the  omission  of  a  mark  of  re- 
spect was  regarded  as  an  insult. 

Sir  Charles  Burrell  considered  that  the 
case  of  this  individual  was  a  very  hard 
one.  It  ought  to  be  recollected  that  the 
circumstance  occurred  before  the  passing 
of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill ;  and  it  was 
not  extraordinary  that  at  that  period  per- 
sons entertaining  strong  opinions  on  reli- 
gion should  have  resisted  the  doing  that 
which  was  contrary  to  their  own  conscien- 
tious opinions.  He  knew  the  gentleman 
in  question  to  bear  a  very  good  character, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  an  act  for 
which  the  army  would  be  grateful,  if 
his  Majesty's  ^Government  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  restoring  him  to  that 
army. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  said.  Captain 
Aitcheson  was  called  upon  by  his  com- 
manding-officer to  perform  this  duty — he 
resisted — and  it  was  as  much  an  act  of 
disobedience  of  orders  as  if  he  had  refused 
to  do  any  other  military  act  which  he 
might  have  been  called  upon  to  perform. 

Sir  John  Beckett  wished  to  set  the 
House  right  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Mr.  Dawson,  in  the  first  instance,  was 
called  upon  to  perform  the  duty,  and  re- 
sisted, and  Captain  Aitcheson  undertook  to 
fire  the  guns.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  some  representation  made  to  the  com. 
manding  officer,  he  was  led  to  believe  he 
did  not  intend  to  do  it.  The  commanding 
officer  went  to  the  fort,  and  Captain 
Aitcheson  placed  a  written  remonstrance  in 
his  hands,  stating  his  reasons  for  refusing 
to  perform  the  ceremony ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  commanding  officer 
was  obliged  to  give  orders  to  a  ganner^ 
who  was  standing  by,  to  fire  the  guns. 
A  general  Court  Martial  was  ordered,  and 
the  seventeen  officers  composing  it  were 
unanimous  in  their  sentence,  which  sen- 
tence was  approved  of  by  the  Duke  of  York 
and  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  its  ar- 
rival in  this  country,  as  it  was,  he  believed, 
generally  by  the  military  authorities.  He 
contended  that  by  performing  this  duty, 
the  individuals  did  not  participate  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  ceremony ;  it  was  a  mili- 
tary ceremony;  and  under  the  engage- 
ments  entered  into  between  Great  Britaiu 
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and  the  Maltese,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  it  was  agreed  that 
all  these  ceremonies  should  be  observed. 

Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe  must  say,  if 
the  conduct  of  Captain  Aitcheson  was,  in 
fact,  a  gross  breach  of  duty,  as  it  had 
been  described,  then  what  became  of  the 
argument  of  the  noble  Lord  below  him^ 
who  founded  his  opposition  to  the  address 
on  the  ground  that  a  discretionary  power 
ought  to  be  given  to  commanding  officers 
as  to  the  refusal  or  non-refusal  to  dis- 
charge such  duties?  There  was  a  great 
principle  involved  in  the  motion,  which,  if 
carried,  and  it  should  go  forth  to  the  army, 
he  was  sure  military  discipline  would  not 
suffer  from  it. 

Mr.  O'Connell  should,  if  the  motion 
were  pressed  to  a  division,  vote  for  it.  As 
regarded  private  soldiers,  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  persuasion  had  enjoyed 
religious  liberty  for  many  years.  He  re- 
membered one  case  where  a  private  sol- 
dier was  sentenced  by  a  Court  Martial  to 
be  flogged  for  refusing  to  attend  a  Pro- 
testant  place  of  worship.  An  application, 
however,  was  made  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  That  court  immediately  granted 
a  habeas  corpus ;  and  from  that  time  the 
Catholic  soldier  had  enjoyed  the  same  li- 
berty of  conscience  as  the  Protestant.  The 
same  liberty  of  conscience  ought  to  pre- 
vail in  the  army  as  out  of  it,  and  the  men 
would  not  be  the  worse  soldiers  for  it. 

The  Earl  of  Darlington  considered  that 
cases  might  occur  in  the  Colonies  in  which 
it  might  be  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve 
peace  and  harmony,  to  observe  these  cere- 
monies, and  he  thought  it  would  be  very 
injurious  if  the  address  were  carried. 

Dr.  Bonring  said,  the  question  of  mili- 
tary discipline  ought  by  no  means  to  weigh 
down  the  higher  claims  of  conscience. 
[Hear^  hear!]  Had  the  address  involved 
an  approval  of  the  conduct  of  Captain 
Aitcheson,  he  certainly  could  not,  after  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Leeds,  have  concurred  in  it.  But  the 
motion  proclaimed  a  true,  a  generous,  a 
philanthropic,  and  a  Christian  principle. 
It  respected,  and  forced  others  to  respect, 
the  religious  scruples  of  their  neighbours. 
He  thanked  the  hon.  Member  for  bringing 
forward  the  motion,  were  it  only  that  it 
had  led  to  the  expression  of  so  much  of 
charitable  and  really  catholic  sentiment, 
in  which  none  had  more  strikingly  par- 
ticipated than  the  Roman  Catholic  Mem- 
bers who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  debate. 


Something  was  gained  fmr  the  came  of 
general  religioiis  freedom  when  the  righta 
of  conscience  were  so  ably  advocated  fay 
men  ofdifiTerent  persuasions;  and  the  aspe- 
rity of  sectarian  controversy  would  soon  be 
softened,  if  the  disposition  to  respect  the 
opinions  of  others,  which  the  motion  re- 
cognised, were  more  generally  diffused. 

Colonel  Thompson  felt  great  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  support  a  motion  proposed  by 
an  hon.  Member  to  whom  he  was  so  fre- 
quently opposed.  The  Sepoy  would  not 
wear  a  pig.skin  to  make  part  of  a  show. 
Why  then,  he  would  ask,  was  not  the  con- 
science of  the  English  soldier  to  be  re- 
spected as  much  as  the  conscience  of  the 
Hindoo  or  the  Mahometan  soldier?  He 
hoped  the  hon.  Mover  would  press  his 
motion  to  a  division. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  ques- 
tion :  Ayes  44 ;  Noes  38  ;  Majority  6. 


List  of 
AgUonby,  H.  A. 
Barclay,  D. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Beckett,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Bewes,T. 
Blamire,  W. 
Bulwer,  H.  L. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Chapman,  L. 
Clements,  Lord 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
Dillwyn,  L.  W. 
Ebrington,  Lord 
Fector,  J.  M. 
Fergus,  J. 

Fergusson,rt.  hn.R.C. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Hobhoitse,  rt.  hn.Sir  J. 
Horsman,  E. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howick,  Lord 
Lennox,  Lord  G. 


the  Ayes. 
Marsland,  T. 
Morgan,  C.  M.  R. 
Morpeth,  Lord 
North,  F. 
Oswald,  J. 
Parrot,  J. 
Parry,  Sir  L.  P.  J. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Rice,  right  hon.  T.  S. 
Ross,  C. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Scott,  J.  W. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Smith,  B. 
Steuart,  Rt 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thomson,  rt.hn.  C.  P. 
Troubridge,  SirE.  T. 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 

TEIXERS. 

Stanley,  £.  J. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Baines,  £. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Burrell,  Sir  C. 
Chisholm,  A.  W. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Hardy,  J. 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  J. 
Hutt,  W. 
Johnston,  A. 
Jones,  T. 
Lefrojr,  A. 
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Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lister,  E.  C. 
Lushington,  C. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Maunsell,  T.  P, 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
0*CoDoell,  D. 
OConnell,  M.  J. 
O  Connell,  M. 
Plunkett,  hon.  R.  £. 
Price,  S.  G. 
Pryme,  O. 
Pasey,  P. 

Shaw,  right  hon.  F. 
Thompson,  CokNiel 
Trevor^  hon.  A* 


Wakley,T. 
Wason,  R. 
WiUiams,  W. 
Wilmot,  Sir  J.  E. 
Wy8e,T. 


Young,  G.  F. 

TELLERS. 

Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Lefroy,  rt.  hon.  T. 
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which  contained^  as  amended,  only  two  or 
three  points  to  which  it  was  necessary  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House.  It  was 
his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  two  amendments  only  with  respect  to 
which  he  thought  they  ought  to  disagree 
with  the  Lords.  The  first  of  these  re- 
lated to  the  manner  in  which  the  election 
of  aldermen  and  mayor  should  he  carried 
on  in  boroughs  where  the  town^ounciilors 
were  equally  divided.  In  two  boroughs  at 
the  last  municipal  election  the  town-council 
was  divided  nine  against  nine ;  they  could 
not  agree  upon  the  election  of  aldermen, 
and  sat  till  twelve  o'clock,  after  which  no 
alderman  could  be  elected  under  the  Act. 
By  the  Bill  sent  up  from  the  Commons  it 
was  provided,  to  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
that  the  councillor  who  had  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  should  preside  at  the  elec- 
tion, but  should  not  give  the  casting  vote^ 
and  that  where  the  council  could  not  agree 
in  their  selection  of  aldermen  and  mayor, 
the  election  should  be  referred  to  the  con. 
stituent  body.  This  seemed  the  wisest 
course  that  could  be  pursued,  because  the 
constituent  body  having  elected  councillors 
so  oppasite  in  sentiment,  were  likely  to 
choose  the  aldermen  from  both  parties  also. 
The  House  of  Lords  had,  however,  thought 
that  a  different  course  ought  to  be  adopted, 
and  had  referred  the  election  to  mere 
chance,  which  was,  to  determine  whether 
the  majority  in  a  corporation  should  be 
Reforming  or  Conservative,  for  they  pro- 
posed  that  the  councillor  who  was  to  pre- 
side at  the  election  should  be  chosen  by  lot, 
and  that  he  should  have  two  votes,  his  own 
and  a  casting  vote  in  case  of  an  equality. 
Now,  to  this  amendment  he  could  not  ad« 
vise  the  House  to  agree.  He  should  move, 
that  if  the  town-council  could  not  agree  in 
their  selection  of  aldermen  and  mayor,  the 
election  should  be  referred  to  the  consti 
tuent  body,  and  he  thought  that  if  the 
town-council  found  that  if  they  continued 
obstinate  they  would  not  have  the  power 
of  election  at  all,  they  would  most  probably 
compromise  their  differences.  The  second 
point  to  which  he  had  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  was  the  clause  relating  to 
charitable  trustees  who  were  left  by  the 
English  Corporation  Act  in  the  same  situa-* 
tion  as  they  were  befote  the  passine  of  the 
Act,  till  November  1,  1836,  and  if  Parlia« 
raent  did  not  make  any  provision  respect- 
ing  it  in  the  meanwhile,  the  Lord  Chan-* 
celior,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  cha« 
ritable  institutions  of  the  country,  was  to 
take  them  under  his  care*  Now,  the 
2T  ^ 


House  op  Lords.]  Mr.  William  S. 
OBrten  rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving  cer- 
tain resolutions  of  which  he  had  given  no- 
tice, expressive  of  the  regret  experienced  by 
the  House  at  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  rejecting  the  Bill  for  the  Reform 
of  the  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland. 
He  thought  it  highly  incumbent  upon 
every  Irish  Member  to  express  the  indig- 
nation with  which  they  had  viewed  these 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Righy  Wason  interrupted  the  hon. 
Member,  and  urged  him  not  to  press  his 
motion . 

Mr.  (yCofinell  said,  that  although  he  was 
as  sensible  as  any  body  could  be  of  the  in- 
dignity offered  to  the  people  of  Ireland  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  did  not  think  that 
the  course  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member 
would  be  the  right  one  to  give  expression 
to  that  feeling. 

Mr.  William  S.  O'Brien  said,  if  the 
general  feeling  of  the  House  was  against 
the  course  he  was  about  to  pursue,  he 
would  consent  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Order  of  the  day  read,  on  the  motion 
that  the  House  go  into  Committee. 

Tithes  and  Church,  Ireland.]   The 

House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
on  the  Church  and  Tithes  (Ireland)  Bill. 

Some  new  clauses  were  added,  and  also 
a  proviso  for  the  purpose  of  constituting 
privy  councillors  of  Ireland  ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 

The  preamble  to  the  Bill  was  agreed  to  : 
the  House  resumed,  and  the  Bill  was  re- 
ported. 

Municipal  Corporations  Act  Amend- 
ment Bill.]]  On  the  motion  of  the  At- 
torney-General, the  order  of  the  day  for 
taking  into  consideration  the  Lords*  amend- 
ments to  the  English  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions' Act  Amendment  Bill  was  read. 

The  Attomey^General  then  said,  that  it 
was  with  great  satisfaction  he  thought  that 
with  respect  to  this  Bill  the  amendments 
which  had  been  made  were  not  likely  to 
create  any  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Bill 
had  originally  been  so  framed  as  to  avoid 

e*ving  any  offence  elsewhere,  and  the 
ouse  of  Lords  had  returned  the  Bill, 
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Houie  of  Lords  had  prolonged  his  clause 
for  another  year,  and  that  amendment  he 
could  not  recommend  the  House  to  agree 
to,  as  the  operation  of  the  clause  had  been 
found  to  be  very  inconvenient,  and  a  Bill 
had  been  introduced  by  his  hon.  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Northampton,  relating  to 
charitable  trustees,  by  which  the  rate-payers 
were  to  elect,  but  each  rate.payer  was  to 
vote  for  .only  half  the  number  of  candi- 
dates, so  that  each  side  was  sure  to  be 
fairly  represented.  Their  Lordships  were 
probably  not  aware  that  this  Bill  had  been  j 
introduced  into  the  House,  which  they  i 
would  no  doubt  find  very  fair  and  equit- 
able, and  therefore  he  should  recommend 
the  House  to  dissent  from  that  amendment 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  There  was  another 
clause  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him 
.by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Exeter,  relating  to  small  courts  in 
the  different  boroughs.  Now,  as  the  clause 
came  down  from  the  Lords,  the  recorder 
was  only  enabled  to  sit  four  times  in  the 
year,  but  it  was  essential  that  many  of 
these  courts  should  sit  from  week  to  week, 
and  he  therefore  should  propose  that  the 
recorder  should  have  a  right  to  appoint  a 
deputy  to  sit  for  him,  who  should  receive 
•uch  remuneration  for  his  services  as  the 
town-council  should  appoint.  With  respect 
to  the  last  clause  of  the  Bill,  which  affected 
the  rival  jurisdictions  of  the  town  and 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  was  to  settle 
the  dispute  between  town  and  gown,  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  not  then 
in  his  place,  he  would  not  proceed  with  it 
in  his  absence,  but  would  propose  thai  the 
further  consideration  of  it  be  postponed  till 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  able  to  attend 
in  hit  place,  and  then  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, and  his  right  hon.  Friend,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  being  pre- 
aent,  the  claims  of  town  and  gown  might 
be  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

Motion  agreed  to.  Lords'  amendments 
taken  into  consideration;  several  agreed 
to>  others  disagreed  to ;  the  amendments 
to  be  further  considered. 

Paper  Duties.]  On  the  motion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  Committee  on  the 
Paper  Duties  Bill. 

*  Ml .  Pease  was  anxious  to  know  whether 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 

2uer    to  continue  the    existence  of  the 
mwback  allowed  to  the  King's  printer 


and  the  two  Universities.  The  reason  he 
put  the  question  was,  because  he  knew 
it  was  looked  upon  as  no  slight  griev- 
ance that  in  the  present  state  of  these 
drawbacks,  the  printers  to  whom  he  had 
referred  were  enabled  to  compete  with 
unfair  advantages  in  their  favour. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
replied,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  let 
these  drawbacks  remain  as  they  now  were. 
This  measure  was  one  for  the  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  paper  ;  but  he  did  not 
think  it  right  to  discuss  a  subject  such 
as  that  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Durham  incidentally. 

Mr.  ffttme  concurred  with  the  right hoo. 
Gentleman  in  thinking  that  the  present 
was  not  a  fit  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
question  suggested  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Durham.  He  had  intended  to  have 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House 
the  existing  exclusive  privileges  as  to  the 
printing  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  at 
present  enjoyed  by  the  King's  printer  and 
the  printers  to  the  two  Universities.  It 
had  been  proved  in  evidence  taken  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which  had  sat  upon  this  subject 
that  though  the  Bibles  and  Testaments  so 
printed  were  sold  at  a  comparatively 
cheap  price,  yet  they  could  be  printed 
and  furnished  to  the  public  at  a  price  one- 
third  less,  or  in  other  words,  at  a  saving 
to  the  public  of  thirty-three  per  cent.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  early  next  aesston 
the  matter  would  be  brought  forward  by 
his  Majesty's  Government,  and  would 
receive  the  attentive  consideration  of  the 
House.  His  object,  however,  in  rising 
on  the  present  occasion  was,  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
when  it  would  be  convenient  for  him  to 
submit  to  the  House  his  proposition  for 
granting  allowances  or  drawbacks  on  the 
stocks  of  paper  remaining  on  hand  at  the 
time  when  the  reduction  of  duty  was 
proposed  to  take  effect.  He  submitted 
that  this  allowance  or  drawback  had  been 
loudly  called  for  by  the  trade  in  general. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  prove  to  his 
hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Middlesex, 
and  the  public,  as  he  had  already  done  to 
the  parties  interested  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  question  out  of  doors,  that  to  go 
beyond  what  this  Bill  provided  for 
would  not  be  expedient.  Whenever  a 
reduction  in  duty  was  made,  and  at  what- 
ever  period  it  commenced,  it  was  clear, 
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without  making  some  legislative  arrange- 
ments, those  who  held  stocks  on  hand 
at  the  time  the  reduction  was  effected, 
would  meet  those  who  laid  in  stocks  which 
were  subject  only  to  the  new  and  reduced 
duty  with  some  disadvantage.    Various 
modes  had  been  acted  upon  for  counteract- 
ing this  evil,  and  amongst  them  was  the 
obvious  and  mechanical  one  now  advocated 
by   his   hoo.    Friend,  the   Member    for 
Middlesex,  namely,  to  make  a  reduction 
or  allowance  on  the  total  amount  of  stock 
there    might    be     on     hand    when    the 
reduction  came  into  effect.     If  that  could 
be  attained  without  inconvenience  to  the 
public,  it  followed,  that  ail  traders  would 
start  on   an  equality,  and  enter  into  a 
competition  on  fair  terms.     Amongst  the 
attempts  made  to  adopt  this  proposal  was 
that  which  took  place  when  a  reduction 
was  made  in  the  duty  on  silk.     A  draw- 
back was  then  allowed  on  the  amount  of 
the  stock  in  hand  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the   Government  had   to  pay 
back  a  much  larger  amount  of  duty  than 
was  ascertained  to  be  paid   by  the  silk 
proprietors.       This,  besides    being    pro- 
ductive of  an  enormous  burden  to  the 
country  and  fraud  on  the  revenue,  had 
this  effect  also,  that  whereas  a  fraud  was 
committed,  and  there  existed  an  amount 
in  the  stock  which  had  not  paid  duty,  the 
parties    claiming     the     drawback     were 
benefited  by  receiving  not  only  a  sum  for 
duty  which  had  never  been  paid,  but  by 
being  enabled  to  enter  into  competition 
with  their  honest  rivals  in  trade  on  unfair 
terms.  It  should  also  be  recollected,  that 
when  at  past  periods  the  duty  on  paper 
had  been  raised,  it  was  never  levied  on 
the  stock  in  hand  ;  so  that  when  the  rise 
in  price  took  place  (which  followed  from 
the  imposition  of    the  additional  duty) 
the  trader  received  a  considerable  benefit ; 
and  the  reduction  in  duty  being  now  pro- 
posed, whatever  were  the  disadvantages 
under  which  the  trader  was  placed  by  it, 
they  formed  but  a  counterbalance  to  the 
benefit  which  he  had  received  by  former 
measures.  He  would  endeavour  to  explain 
in   a  very   few  words,   what  it   was  his 
intention  to  effect  by  the   present  Bill. 
He  must,  in  the  first  place,  say  that  he 
did  not  object  to  the  principle  of  a  draw- 
back, if  fraud  could  be  guarded  against 
by    it.     The  plan  which  he  had  devised 
would  effect  its  object  without  giving  an 
opportunity  for  the  commission  of  fraud, 
and  be  should  explain  it  in  as  short  a  time 


as  possible.     First,  be  intended,  under 
the  provisions  of  this    Bill,  to  postpone 
the  commencement  of  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  to  the  lOth  Oct.    The  effect  of  that 
would  be,  to  allow  parties  to  work  off  their 
existing  stocks  before  the  alteration  was 
effectea.     This  period,  he  thought,  would 
be  fully  sufficient  for  the  purpose  which 
he  had  mentioned,  particularly   when  it 
was  considered  that    these    parties  had 
quite  sufficient  notice  of  the  intention  of 
Government — first  by  the  Report  presented 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend,  Sir  H.  Parnell, 
next  by  the  discussion  which  took  place 
when  the  noble  Lord,   the    Member  for 
South  Lancashire  (Lord  Egerton)  presented 
a  petition  on  the  subject,  and  finally  by 
his  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's) 
notice  of  it  on  the  Budget  Speech.  But 
it  might  be  said,  that  if  things  were  left 
in  that  state,  no  purchase  would  be  made 
from  the  manufacturer.     Now  to  obviate 
that  objection,  he  contended  that  it  should 
be  open  to  parties  to  take  from  the  mill 
paper  to  any  extent  they  pleased,  which 
should  bear  not  only  the  Excise  mark,  but 
be  so  identified  and  distinguished  as  to 
exclude     all  attempts  at  fraud.     They 
might  take  this  paper  into  their    stock  ; 
and  on  every  portion  of  it  that  remained 
on  hand  on  the  1 0th  of  October  a  draw« 
back  would  be  allowed,  and  return  made 
of  the  amount  of  duty  upon  it.    That  was 
the  way  in  which  he  proposed  that  relief 
should  be  afforded  ;  and  he  did  not  think 
it   would    be   just   or   expedient   to  go 
further.   He  called    on  the    Committee^ 
if   they    wished     that    the    system    of 
reductions  of  duty  should  be  perseverod 
in,  not  to  encumber    such    questions  m 
the  present  with  those  of  allowances  and 
drawbacks.     He    trusted    his    statement 
had  given  satisfaction  to  the  Committee. 
He  could  inform  them  of  this,  that  when  m 
deputation  had  lately  waited  upon  him, 
and  when  he  had  told  them  what  he  meant 
to  propose,  they  expressed   a  hope  that 
he  would  adhere  to  tne  plan  which  he  had 
then    described—**  Because,"  they   said, 
*'  if,  after  making  this  communication  to 
us,  you  should  thnk  fit  to  change  your 
resolution,  all  we  can  say  is  that  you  would 
effect  more  injury  by  passing,  after  the  an- 
nouncement which  you  have  made,  mea* 
sures  which  we  proposed  at  first,  than  yoa 
will  by  persevering  in  yourdetermiuation". . 

Mr.  Hume  thought,  that  all  attempts  at 
fraud  might  be  perfectly  guarded  against 
by  appointing  to  each  town,  some  tfiit 
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place  and  one  day  where  an  examination 
should  take  place,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting any  tbry;eries.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  every  ream  of  paper  might  be  traced 
from  the  mill  to  the  warehouse,  and  to  the 
shop  of  the  dealer,  so  as  to  prevent  all  pos- 
sibility of  fraud.  In  the  case  of  stamps  now 
issuing,  there  was  an  understanding  that 
the  duty  on  the  portion  not  consumed,  at 
the  periods  of  the  Bill  passing,  should  be 
returned.  Why  should  not  this  precedent 
be  adopted  in  the  case  of  paper.  The 
hon.  Member  concluded  by  intimating, 
that  he  would  persist  in  his  proposition. 

Mr.  Brotherion  said,  that  great  frauds 
had  been  committed  upon  the  alteration 
of  the  silk  duties,  in  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  such  a  proposition  as  that 
urged  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex. 
He  would,  however,  recommend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  consider  whe- 
ther, by  the  adoption  of  additional  pre- 
cautions, the  suggestion  might  not  be  ren- 
dered practicable. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ob- 
served, that  nothing  would  be  more  easy 
than  to  cheat  the  revenue,  by  placing 
within  marked  excise  covers  paper  which 
had  not  paid  duty.  He  feared,  therefore, 
he  could  not  consistently,  with  his  duty, 
adopt  the  hon.  Member's  proposition. 

Mr.  Robinson  thought  the  more  just 
course  would  be,  to  allow  a  drawback  on 
all  paper  on  hand,  at  the  period  of  the  Act 
passing.  It  was  unfair  to  deprive  the 
honest  portion  of  the  paper  trade,  because 
a  roguish  trader  might,  by  possibility, 
commit  an  isolated  case  of  fraud.  He 
thought,  that  means  might  easily  be 
devised  to  make  the  parties  prove  they 
had  paid  the  duty. 

Mr.  F.  Baring  observed,  that  the  par- 
ties had  full  notice  of  the  course  Ministers 
intended  taking,  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid- 
dlesex, from  the  Report  of  the  Excise 
Commissioners,  and  yet  it  was  not  objected 
to  by  them  when  the  Bill  was  submitted 
to  their  consideration.  Again,  in  the 
finance  exposition  of  April  last,  the  matter 
was  mentioned,  and  then  not  protested 
ao^ainst.  It  was,  besides  this,  notorious 
that  the  stationers  had  been  of  late  consi- 
derably reducing  their  stock  of  paper,  in 
anticipation  of  the  present  measure.  His 
great  objection  to  the  proposition,  however, 
was  the  opportunity  it  would  afford  for 
fraudulent  practices  —  practices,  by  the 
way,  which  no  foresight  could  guard 
against. 


Mr.  George  F,  Young  did  not  see  how 
the  allowance  of  the  drawback  could  opeo 
the  door  to  frauds.  The  dealer  could  just 
as  well  commit  fraud  now,  as  after  the 
Bill  passed  with  the  proposed  proviso.  If 
the  hon.  Member  pressed  his  proposition 
to  a  division,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
support  him. 

Mr.  Baines  supported  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex,  which 
he  contended  would  do  justice  to  the  trade 
without  exposing  the  revenue  to  the 
smallest  risk  of  fraud.  He  was  anxious  to 
know  what  arrangement  the  Government 
had  made  with  respect  to  the  allowance  of 
the  drawback  on  the  paper  known  as 
**  press  boards."  This  class  of  paper  was 
much  used  by  his  constituents,  who,  under 
the  42nd  Geo.  3rd  chap.  94,  were  allowed 
back  the  entire  duty,  on  a  certificate  being 
forwarded  to  the  proper  office  of  its  having 
been  used  in  the  woollen  trade.  Was 
this  arrangement,  he  desired  to  know,  to 
be  continued  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
plied, that  up  to  the  10th  of  October  next 
the  present  arrangement  should  continue 
in  force,  but  that  after  that  date  the  class 
of  paper  alluded  to,  would  be  charged 
three-half  pence  duty.  This  arrangement 
would  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  im- 
possibility of  making  a  distinction  between 
the  several  classes  of  paper  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  although  he  felt 
it  an  act  of  gross  injustice  not  to  allow  a 
drawback  on  the  stock  in  hand,  yet  he 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  press  this 
amendment  to  a  division,  but  would  con- 
tent himself  with  entering  his  protest  on 
the  subject. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  oh- 
served,  that  whoever  had  slock  in  hand  on 
the  10th  of  October,  would  obtain  the 
difference  between  the  new  duties  and 
those  which  he  had  paid  on  that  stock. 

Clauses  of  the  Bill  agreed  to  ;  the  House 
resumed,  the  Report  to  be  received. 

Grand  Juries  Ireland.]  On  the 
motion  of  Lord  Morpeth,  the  House  re- 
solved itself  into  a  Committee  on  the 
Grand  Juries  (Ireland)  Bill. 

Mr.  W,  Smith  O'Brien  complained  that 
a  million  a  year  was  assessed  upon  the 
people  by  grand  juries,  who  were  irre- 
sponsible bodies.  He  proposed  that  a 
system  of  fiscal  representation  should  be 
adopted  with  reference  to  parishes  and 
baronies,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
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evii.  The  hon.  Gentleman  moved  an 
amendment  to  that  effect,  which  was 
negatived. 

On  Clause  7  a  proviso  was  moved  by 
Lord  Morpeth,  that  the  associated  cess- 
payers  were  not  to  serve  on  two  sessions 
successively. 

The  Committee  divided  :  Ayes 45;  Noes 
19 —Majority  26.  Proviso  agreed  to; 
Clauses  to  74  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  74,  enacting  that  each  sur- 
geon of  a  dispensary,  under  this  Act, 
should  reside  within  five  miles  of  the  dis- 
pensary, being  put, 

Mr.  WaJker  moved  a  proviso,  that  the 
clause  should  not  have  a  retrospective 
effect. 

The  Committee  divided,  Ayes  40  ;  Noes 
7— Majority  33. 

Mr.  Montague  Chapman  objected  (o  the 
motion,  that  it  would  prevent  the  cess- 
payers  from  acquiring  habits  of  business. 

Proviso  added  and  <  lause  agreed  to. 

House  resumed,  the  Committee  to  sit 
again. 

nous E^oTTfoli  M  O  N S, 
Wednesday,  July   6,    1836. 

MiNirrBs.]  PetiUons  presented.  By  Mr.  Bolton  Krvo, 
flrom  the  Directors  of  the  Warwick  and  Leamington 
Banking  Company,  that  the  Committee  on  Joint  Stock 
Banks  be  instructed  to  require  from  Private  Banks  an 
account  of  their  Liabilities  and  Assets. — By  Lord  Charles 
RusflCLL  and  Mr.  Pinh£T,  fh>m  Roseton,  Lyme  Re^, 
and  Grampotmd,  for  Abolition  of  Church  Hates. — By  Sir 
R.  Vivian,  ftrom  the  Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
praying  the  House  not  to  sancUon  the  Repeal  of  the  Pro- 
visions of  Uie  Tea  Duties'  Act;  and  Arom  Clergy  of  Wells, 
against  Church  of  Ireland  Bill.— By  Mr.  T.  Attwood, 
fh)m  various  Places,  against  Factories'  Act  Amendment 
BilL — By  the  Marquess  of  Chandos,  from  Hatfield,  York, 
complaining  of  Distress  and  i»iying  f<M'  Relief;  and  ftom 
the  Master  Ship  Bread  Bakers,  Liverpool,  that  Foreign  Flour 
and  Biscuit  may  be  subjected  to  the  same  Restrictions  as 
B«ef  and  Pork.— By  Mr.  Prybv  Pbvsk,  from  the  Dis- 
senters of  Talybout,  for  R^gistraUon  of  Births,  &c..  Bills. 

Poor-Laws.]  Mr.  Waller  said,  that  he 
was  intrusted  with  a  petition  from  the  rev. 
Mr.  Clutterhuck,  the  vicar  of  Long  Witten- 
ham,  in  Berkshire^  complaining  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  poor  women  and  children  were 
treated  under  the  new  Poor-law  Bill.  It 
appeared,  from  the  statement  of  the  rev. 
gentleman,  that  not  long  ago  Mr.  Stevens, 
the  assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner,  ad- 
vised the  guardians  of  the  Wallingford 
Union  to  pass  a  general  resolution  that  no 
relief  should  be  given  to  any  able-bodied 
person  out  of  the  workhouse ;  that,  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  petitioner,  the  guardians 
determined  that  this  resolution  should  be 
applied  to  males  only ;  but  since  the  peti- 
tioner had  ceased  to  act  as  a  guardian,  the 
Board  had  been  induced,  by  Mr.  Stevens, 


to  act  upon  it  generally;  in  consequence 
of  which  a  number  of  persons,  principally 
widows  with  small  families,  had  been  refused 
relief,  and  consequently  driven  to  the  work- 
house. But  he  (Mr.  Walter)  had  been 
further  informed,  that  not  only  had  some 
of  these  poor  people  been  removed  from 
their  homes  to  the  workhouse  of  the  Union 
at  Wallingford,  but,  owing  to  the  defective 
state  of  that  workhouse,  many  others  had 
been  sent  to  the  workhouse  of  a  neighbour- 
ing Union.  This  he  (Mr.  Walter)  should 
have  thought  illegal,  had  he  not  already 
discovered  that  nothing  which  bore  hard 
upon  the  poor  was  illegal  under  this  Act. 
The  rev.  gentleman  had  clearly  pointed  out 
in  his  petition,  the  mischief  to  the  moral 
character  of  the  humbler  members  of  his 
flock,  which  must  ensue  from  the  proceed- 
ing of  which  he  complained,  and  he  prayed 
the  House  to  take  the  subject  into  its  con- 
sideration, with  a  view  to  the  application  of 
some  remedy. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Thomas  /4//iroorf  presented  petitions, 
nearly  forty  in  number,  from  agricultural 
labourers  and  others,  in  parishes  in  Suffolk, 
Cambridgeshii-e,  and  Bedfordshire,  com- 
plaining of  the  operation  of  the  Poor-law 
Amentltnent  Act,  and  praying  the  House  to 
repeal  it.  The  hon.  Member  observed, 
that  the  only  portion  of  the  Poor-law  Act 
which,  in  his  opinion,  had  been  productive 
of  benefit,  was  that  which  facilitated  emi- 
gration from  one  parish  to  another.  In 
every  other  respect  its  operation  had  been 
most  unjust,  and  most  destructive  of  the 
interests  of  the  agricultural  labourers.  Se- 
veral petitions  complained  that  the  Act  had 
had  the  effect  of  lowering  wages,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  it  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce such  effect;  at  the  same  time  he  must 
acknowledge  that  the  wages  of  labour  had 
risen  throughout  England  of  late;  but  the 
House  must  not  attribute  that  eflfect  to  the 
operation  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act. 
He  (Mr.  Attwood)  believed  that  it  had 
produced  no  good  effect  whatever,  and  that, 
if  left  to  itself,  it  would  inevitably  beat 
down  wages.  No ;  the  recent  rise  in  wages 
was  attributable  to  the  joint-stock  banking 
companies,  which  had  deluged  England 
with  a  good  paper  currency.  The  peti- 
tioners strongly  deprecated  the  separation 
of  families  in  workhouses,  and  the  other 
cruel  hardships  to  which  the  poor  were 
exposed  under  the  operation  of  the  Poor- 
law  Act,  and  they  observed,  that  the  poor 
who  required  relief  should  be  fed  fairly 
and  honestly,  and  without  the  infliction  of 
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jmnialime&U  If  the  Oovernmeut  refVived 
to  ^h%  poor  tint  tm>tection  to  which  they 
bad  H  right,  they  owed  no  obedience  or  al- 
liance to  the  Crown  or  the  State. 

Mr.  Mangles  said,  that  in  his  part  of 
the  country  the  Poor-law  Act  had  worked 
most  admirably^  and  that  all  the  poor 
were  employed  and  happy  under  its  opera- 
tion* 

Mr,  Thomas 'Aitwood  was  happy  to 
bear  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
but  he  believed  he  was  under  ah  error. 

Mr.  Mangles.  What  I  state  is  a  matter 
of  fact. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

House  counted  out. 

HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Thursday,  July  7,   1836. 

Mill OTi&l  Bilk.  Retd  a  Moond  time :— Commissary  Courts 
(Edinburgh);  Loan  Sooieties'  (Ireland). 

PttltioMi  presented.  By  several  Noblb  Lords,  (torn  various 
Places,  against  Universities'  (SeoUand)  BiU.— By  the  Earl 
of  BfARsriBLO,  from  Penrith,  Falmouth,  and  Truro,  for 
the  House  to  resist  all  attempts  to  interfere  with  their 
Rights,  Privileges,  and  Independence.— By  Lord  Wyn- 
roRO,  ftom  Holsworth  complaining  of  Distress,  and  pray- 
ing  for  Rdiefl — By  the  Bfarquess  of  Wkstminstbr, 
from  St.  James,  Westminster,  for  Westminster  Small 
DdjCs*  BilL^By  Lotd  Holland,  ftom  various  Places, 
for  AboUtion  of  Churdi  Rates.— By  Lord  Plunkstt, 
from  St.  Paul,  DuUin,  for  Municipal  Corporation  Reform 
Bill  (Ireland)  as  first  brought  up  from  the  Commons. — By 
Lord  AsRBUBToir,  from  Romford,  that  the  Compulsory 
Clauses  of  Ttthe  Commutation  Bill  be  delayed  till  next 
gsnion.— By  Lord  Plumkbtt,  from  St.  Paul,  Dublin,  for 
AboUUon  of  Tithes  (Irdand). 

Commutation  of  Tithes  (England) 
Bill.]  The  Marquess  ofLansdowne  rose, 
forthe  purposeof  moving  the  second  reading 
of  a  Bill  for  the  Commutation  of  Tithes  in 
England  and  Wales — a  Bill  which  he 
ventured  to  state  was  only  inferior  in  im- 
portance to  that  great  measure  to  which 
their  Lordships  had  given  their  assent  two 
years  ago,  and  of  which  ihey  were  now 
beginning  to  reap  the  benefits — he  meant 
the  measure  which  had  been  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  that 
accumulation  of  abuses  which,  under  the 
old  system  of  Poor-laws,  had  taken  root 
in  the  country,  and  which  were  now  com- 
mencing to  be  eradicated  by  that  improved 
system  which  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
introduced,  and  their  Lordships  had  sanc- 
tioned. This  Bill,  then,  being  only  infe- 
rior in  importance  to  that  which  his  Majes- 
ty's Government  had  introduced  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Poor-laws,  and  being 
as  closely  connected  as  that  Bill  was  with 
the  industry  and  resources  of  the  country, 
he  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
claim  more  than  the  usual  indulgence  of 
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their  Lordships  whilst  he  endeavoured  to 
explain  and  render  intelligible  to  them  tht 
principles  on  which  it  was  founded,  and 
the  details  by  which  it  was  to  be  carried 
into  execution.  Fortunately,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  him  to  enter  into  any  dis* 
cussion  or  inquiry  as  to  the  antiquity  and 
origin  of  that  species  of  property  to  which 
this  Bill  related,  and  which  some  persons 
said  was  to  be  found  in  ages  long  anterior 
to  the  existence  of  Christianity.  Neither 
would  it  be  necessary  for  him  to  trace  the 
progress  of  that  species  of  property,  nor 
of  the  events,  which,  sometimes  by  legal, 
and  sometimes  by  illegal,  means,  had 
altered  its  condition  and  its  character.  It 
might,  however,  be  necessary  for  him  to 
observe  in  the  outset— and  all  history  con- 
firmed the  observation — that  this  species 
of  property,  though  liable  to  little  objec- 
tion in  its  early  origin,  had,  as  civilization 
increased,  and  as  ingenuity  was  applied  to 
the  cultivation  of  land,  and  as  capital  was 
brought  more  and  more  into  action, 
become  more  and  more  objectionable^  and 
more  and  more  liable  to  the  imputation  of 
operating  as  a  check  on  the  free  develope- 
ment  of  industry,  with  which  the  prospe- 
rity of  every  country  was  deeply  and  con- 
stantly connected.  Even  in  this  country, 
various  individuals,and  various  bodies  of  in- 
dividualshave availed  themselves  sometimea 
of  the  sanction  of  the  law,  sometimes  of 
various  contrivances  in  evasion  of  the  law, 
to  throw  this  burthen  otif  their  landed  pro- 
perty? To  what  extent  this  had  been 
done  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  state,  nor 
should  he  endeavour  to  make  any  calcu^ 
lation  on  the  subject;  suffice  tt  to  say, 
that  in  any  Bill  which  was  introduced  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  the  tithe^system,  of 
which  they  heard  so  many  complaints,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  provision  to 
guard  that  properly  which  in  any  way  had 
been  freed  from  the  operation  of  that 
liability  which  applied  to  the  great  mass  of 
property  in  the  country,  namely,  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  sometimes  in  kind,  and 
sometimes  in  the  shape  of  composition* 
Discarding  all  reference  to  the  past  history 
of  tithes,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  pro- 
perty in  them,  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
— it  was  with  reference  to  the  condition  in 
this  country  that  their  Lordships  were 
called  upon  to  deal  with  tithes,  and  to 
apply  the  remedies  which  he  was  about  to 
state  were  proposed.  Setting  out  from 
that  point  he  would  proceed,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  to  detail  the  different 
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•teps  that  had  been  taken  in  attempting  to 
attain  the  object  in  yiew.  If  noble  Lords 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  practicable  to 
effect  a  change  in  this  species  of  property 
which  was  affected  by  so  many  peculiar 
circumstances,  grafted  on  it  by  various 
events,  by  the  application  of  one  uniform 
principle  to  all  the  different  kinds  of  pro- 
perty of  this  nature— if  noble  Lords 
entertained  such  a  hope  or  expectation, 
they  must  be  disappointed.  It  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  things,  when  there  were  so 
many  interests  mixed  up,  where  the  habits 
and  feelings,  and  the  prejudices,  and  the 
good  and  bad  inducements  of  so  many 
persons  had  been  so  long  involved,  that  it 
was  possible  to  legislate  on  one  uniform 
principle  with  perfect  justice  to  all.  Their 
hope  would  be  disappointed  if  they  ex- 
pected to  attain  this  great  good  by  the 
adoption  of  one  principle  sound  in  itself 
and  beneficial  for  the  security  of  property. 
It  was  in  conformity  with  the  feelings  which 
he  had  attempted  to  describe  that  the  pre- 
sent measure  was  proposed.  He  would 
now  merely  attempt  to  explain  as  shortly 
as  possible  the  various  clauses  of  the  Bill. 
The  first  clauses — about  twelve  in  number 
— of  this  Bill,  as  the  noble  Lofds  would 
find,  applied  to  that  which  was  necessarily 
the  foundation  of  what  was  intended  to 
work  out  the  measure — he  meant  the  ap- 
pointment of  Commissioners.  It  was  pro- 
posed, that  of  the  Commissioners  to  be 
appointed,  two  of  the  number  should  be 
named  by  the  Government — that  was,  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment ;  and  one  should  be  named  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  that  all 
these  Commissioners  should  be  removable 
at  pleasure.  The  Commissioners  were 
mathorised  to  appoint  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners:  be  stated  that  at  the  outset. 
When  these  Commissioners  were  appoint- 
ed, the  first  object  the  Bill  contemplated 
was,  that  as  much  of  the  change  as  possible 
should  be  effected  by  voluntary  commuta- 
tion. The  Bill  afforded  every  facility  to 
parties  voluntarily  disposed  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  Bill,  and  to 
effect  a  satisfactory  arrangement  between 
tbenselves.  It  was  proposed,  therefore, 
that  in  every  parbh,  any  one  or  more  of 
the  land-owners,  or  tithe-owners,  whose 
interest  shall  not  be  less  than  one-fourth 
part  of  the  whole  value  of  the  lands 
subject  to  tithes,  or  one-fourth  part  of  the 
whole  value  of  the  tithes  of  any  parish,  may 
call  a  parochial  meeting  of  land-owners 
und  tithe-owners  vntfain  the  limhs  of  the 


parish,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  agree- 
ment for  the  general  commutation  of 
tithes  within  the  limits  of  such  parish. 
This  first  step  being  taken,  the  meeting 
being  called,  the  land-owners  and  the  tithe* 
owners  respectively,  whose  interests  in  the 
land  and  tithes  of  the  parish  shall  not  be 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  land,  subject  to 
tithes,  and  two-thirds  of  the  great  and 
two-thirds  of  the  small  tithes  of  the  parish, 
would  be  invited  to  see  whether  they  can« 
not  come  to  an  agreement  to  fix  the  amount 
of  tithes,  and  for  the  payment  of  an  annual 
sum,  by  way  of  rent-charge  for  the  future, 
in  lieu  of  the  payment  of  tithes.  Supposing 
this  to  be  effected,  it  would  only  require 
the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners  to  make 
a  permanent  settlement.  When  engaged 
in  making  a  permanent  settlement,  and 
when  the  amount  proposed  was  agreed  on, 
there  might  arise,  and  arise  justly,  reasons 
why  the  specific  amount  thus  stated  should 
be  waived,  and  be  settled  again  by  tbe 
Commissioners.  After  the  sum  to  be  paid 
had  been  agreed  upon  by  three-fourths  of 
the  tithe-owners  and  the  tithe- payers,  ft 
would  be  for  the  tithe-payers  to  meet 
and  settle  in  what  proportion  each  indi- 
vidual must  contribute  to  the  amount  de- 
termined on  to  be  paid  by  the  whole  of  the 
paiishioners.  So  far  they  proceeded  when 
there  was  nothing  but  a'  voluntary  agree- 
ment. But  cases  might  and  would  occur 
in  which  the  land-owners  and  the  tithe, 
owners  a;<reed  as  to  the  amount  to  be  paid 
by  the  whole  of  the  parishioners,  but  they 
might  not  be  able  to  agree  as  to  the  spe- 
ciHc  amount  to  be  paid  by  eacb  tithe-payer. 
The  Bill  made  provision  for  this,  and 
directed  the  appointment  of  valuers  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  proposed  that  the  valuers, 
through  whom  this  appointment  was  to  be 
made,  were  to  be  nominated  thus:  half 
of  the  number  of  valuers  in  a  parish,  to 
be  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  tithe-payers 
in  respect  of  number,  and  the  other  half 
by  a  majority  in  respect  of  interest  of 
sucb  landowners  then  present.  Supposing 
however,  that  after  a  period  of  three 
months  no  such  valuers  were  appointedj 
the  compulsory  part  of  the  Bill  would  come 
into  operation.  He  might  be  permitted  to 
observe  that  it  was  possible  that  some 
noble  Lords  might  think  that  this  period 
of  three  months  was  too  short  a  time,  and 
indeed  he  rather  entertained  this  opinion 
himself;  he  should  have  no  objection  to 
extend  the  time  from  three  to  six  months. 
After  some  time  then  the  Commissioners 
would  appoint  valuers,  who  would  make  an 
apportionment  for  the  paynent  according  to 
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rules  laid  down  in  this  Act  This  was 
the  first  application  of  the  compulsory 
principle;  but  the  Bill  then  went  on  to 
frame  regulations  for  the  commutation  of 
tithes,  when  the  parties  could  not  agree 
as  to  the  whole  amount  to  be  paid.  The 
Bill  then  enacted,  that  after  the  first  of 
October,  1837,  if  no  steps  were  taken  by 
the  parishioners  and  the  tithe-owners  to 
fix  on  a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  by  the 
former  as  a  commutation,  that  the  Com- 
missiooers  should  come  into  the  parish  and 
ascertain  the  total  value  of  the  tithes,  and 
award  the  sum  to  be  paid  as  a  rent- charge 
in  lieu  of  them.  The  sum  to  be  tiius 
charged  was  to  be  calculated  in  this 
way,  and  it  was  the  roost  important  and 
most  stringent  part  of  the  measure.  I'he 
Commissfioners  would  meet  and  form  an 
estimate  in  this  way.  They  must  look 
at  what  had  been  the  amount  of  compo- 
sition collected  on  tithes  in  the  parish 
during  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  strike 
an  average  founded  on  the  amount  of  com- 
position for  tithes  actually  paid;  they 
should  then  award  that  the  average  value 
paid  during  the  seven  years  should  be  taken 
as  the  actual  amount  to  be  paid  as  a  rent, 
charge  as  a  permanent  composition  fur 
tithes  in  such  parish.  This  was  to  be 
acted  upon,  and  not  otherwise,  if  the  tithe- 
owners  and  tithe-payers  could  not  fix  on 
the  just  amount  of  tithes  that  should  be 
paid.  The  Commissioners,  in  extreme 
cases,  were  empowered  to  modify  the  prin- 
ciple, and  were  to  have  power  in  making 
a  calculation  of  the  ereat  or  small  tithes 
in  a  parish  to  diminish  or  increase  the  sum 
to  be  so  taken  by  a  sum  not  amounting  to 
more  than  one-fifth  part  of  the  average 
value  ascertained;  subject  then  to  this 
addition  or  subtraction,  the  amount  of 
tithes  to  be  paid  was  fixed  and  settled  by 
the  Commissioners.  He  had  now  arrived 
at  that  part  of  the  Bill  by  which  it  pro- 
vided that  either  by  voluntary  or  compul. 
Bory  commutation  all  lands  in  the  country, 
except  tithe-free  lands,  must  become  sub- 
ject to  a  certain  principle.  It  was  ne- 
cessary, in  justice  and  equity,  that  the 
payments  should  fluctuate  as  to  the  value 
of  the  produce.  This  limit  and  fluctuation 
was  to  be  provided  for  in  the  manner  he 
was  about  to  state.  They  were  to  get  a 
fixed  money  payment  to  be  stated  in  a 
quantity  of  corn ;  for  instance^  if  they 
fixed  a  money  payment  of  300/.,  it  should 
be  so  stated  as  to  be  at  once  translatable 
into  so  many  quarters  of  wheat,  so  many 
quarters  of  barley,  and  so  many  quarters 
pf  oate^  in  equal  proportions.    They  would 


thus  get  fixed  for  a  rent-charge  on  the 
payment  of  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat, 
barley,  or  oats.  This  would  regulate  the 
money  payment  from  year  to  year.  They 
assumed  as  data  on  which  to  calculate  the 
average  price  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  far 
the  seven  years  terminating  at  Christmas, 
1835.  By  fixing  on  this  penod  they  would 
prevent  all  manoeuvring  to  raise  or  lower 
the  price  of  corn  during  the  period  while 
this  Bill  was  iu  progress.  In  making  the 
calculation  for  any  particular  place  one  of 
these  seven  vears  would  be  thrown  out, 
and  the  additional  year  thrown  in.  By 
the  addition  of  this  one  year,  and  by  the 
subtraction  of  the  other,  the  variations  in 
the  prices  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  would 
be  allowed  for  sufficiently  to  meet  any 
fluctuations  that  might  be  likely  to  arise. 
Many  ingenious  schemes  had  been  started 
with  a  view  to  have  the  rent.charge  made 
on  a  different  principle.  Among  others  a 
gentleman,  well  known  to  many  noble 
Lords,  Mr.  Andrew  Knight,  president  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  as  well  as  other 
gentlemen,  had  thought  it  better  that  the 
price  of  wheat  alone  should  be  taken  as  an 
element  to  calculate  the  rent-charge  on^ 
instead  of  taking  it  jointly  with  the  prices 
of  barley  and  oats.  He  thought  that  by 
either  of  these  means  the  object  could  be 
obtained,  but  not  in  such  a  satisfactory 
manner  as  by  taking  the  prices  of  other 
grain  as  well  as  wheat.  If  they  took  wheat 
alone,  it  would  be  found  that  it  fluctuated 
more  in  its  price  than  other  descriptions  of 
grain,  although  no  doubt  the  price  of  other 
grain  was  influenced  by  the  price  of  wheat* 
He  thought  if  noble  Lords  would  atteiw 
tively  look  into  the  subject  they  would  see 
that  by  taking  the  average  price  of  three 
descriptions  of  grain  the  fluctuation  wouM 
be  less.  These  were  the  reasons,  then,  for 
proposing  to  take  the  three  qualities  in., 
stead  of  one.  Under  the  opinions  he  had 
stated  they  had  brought  forward  the  mea. 
sure,  and  they  hoped  to  obtain  a  money 
payment^  either  by  voluntary  or  compulsory 
means,  and  this  payment  was  only  liable 
to  the  fluctuations  arising  from  transferring 
it  into  a  payment  depending  on  the  price 
of  three  descriptions  of  produce.  The 
amount,  then,  would  be  fixed  for  such  pay- 
ment by  the  tithe-payer,  and  he  trusted  m 
a  way  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  all 
classes.  This,  then,  was  the  outline  of  the 
measure,  but,  like  all  general  measures,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  it  would  satisfy 
the  wants  of  every  particular  case.  He 
might  be  told  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  take  th^  actual  amount  of  com« 
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position  in  payment  in  each  case ;  but  lie 
thought  it  would  be  both  impolitic  and 
unjust  to  exclude  the  variation  of  the  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  average  value,  which  it 
was  proposed  by  the  Bill  the  Commis- 
sioners should  have  the  power  to  deal  with, 
either  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
sum  taken  in  the  amount  of  the  composi- 
tion. By  this  means  they  would  allow  for 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  case,  as 
well  as  for  the  habit  of  the  individual 
tithe-receivers  both  in  those  cases  where 
less  has  been  paid  than  should  have  been, 
and  where  more  had  been  exacted  than 
should  have  been  paid.  This  might  not 
meet  the  particular  justice  of  each  case, 
but  it  would  afford  substantial  justice,  and 
it  would  prevent  the  measure  operating 
severely  in  many  instances.  If  the  animo- 
sities and  ill-feelings  which  the  present 
system  created  could  be  set  at  rest  by  this 
Bill,  and  if,  above  all,  the  springs  of  in- 
dustry could  be  set  free,  ana  the  farmers 
of  this  country  knew  that  when  thev  paid 
the  rent.charge  proposed  to  be  fixed,  that 
no  further  imposts  could  be  fixed  on  them 
for  any  improvement  they  might  adopt,  or 
increase  they  might  obtain  to  their  pro- 
duce, great  good  would  be  effected.  Every 
inducement  would  be  held  out  to  employ 
capital  on  the  land  when  it  was  known 
that  under  this  Bill  the  owners  of  it  would 
have  nothing  to  fear  in  consequence  of 
their  enterprise.  If  this  could  be  accom- 
plished, and  a  uniform  system  of  law 
throughout  the  country  could  be  adopted, 
incalculable  good  would  be  done.  He  felt 
that  this  Act,  combined  with  others  now 
in  operation,  would  contribute  to  invigo- 
rate the  springs  of  industry  in  the  country, 
and  would  tend  materially  to  increase  the 
property  and  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
all  classes,  and,  above  all,  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  agricultural  districts.  He  had 
endeavoured  to  avoid  going  into  detail  on 
this  stage  of  the  Bill,  but  he  hoped  he  had 
succeeded  in  making  their  Lordships  ac- 
quainted with  its  prindples  and  he  should 
be  happy  now  or  at  any  future  period  to 
give  any  further  explanations  that  might 
be  required.  He  trusted  that  he  had  said 
enough  to  induce  the  House  to  adopt  the 
general  principles  of  the  Bill,  and  to  go 
into  Committee  with  a  view  of  completing 
it,  so  that  it  might  answer  the  end  pro- 
posed. He  begged  leave  to  move,  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time. 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield  considered  that 
this  was  a  subject  of  great  importance, 
and  therefore  felt  a  most  anxious  hope 
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that  it  would  now  be  finally  settled.  It 
was  impossible  for  him,  as  a  native  of 
Scotland,  to  have  seen  the  administration 
of  the  poor-laws  of  that  country  without 
wishing  to  see  that  better  administration  of 
the  poor-laws  of  England,  which  was  now 
happily  in  operation.  It  was  also  impos- 
sible for  him,  as  a  native  of  Scotland,  to 
have  seen  the  benefit  of  the  substitution 
for  tithes  in  that  country,  without  wishing 
a  similar  benefit  to  be  extended  to  Eng- 
land, although  the  circumstances  of  the 
two  countries  were  very  different,  and 
there  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
which  required  to  be  obviated.  Though 
he  admitted  tithe  to  be  a  burden,  and  a 
burden  of  an  oppressive  nature,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  some  exaggeration 
prevailed  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  had 
not  interfered  so  much  with  agricultural 
improvement  as  was  generally  supposed. 
He  was  happy,  however,  to  find  that  the 
House  was  at  length  engaged  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  measure.  There  was  one 
body  of  men  affected  by  it,  who  during  its 
consideration  had  shown  great  moderation, 
— he  meant  the  clergy,  who  had  left  the 
matter  without  a  word'  to  the  discretion  of 
Parliament.  He  believed  that  neither 
that  nor  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
would  ever  neglect  the  interests  of  any 
party  who  confided  in  them.  In  legislat- 
ing on  the  subject  of  tithe,  he  considered 
it  to  be  of  great  advantage  that  the  right 
to  this  property  was  fully  acknowledged. 
The  lay-impropriators  and  the  clergy  were 
both  interested  in  this  Bill.  With  regard 
to  the  tithe  belonging  to  the  first,  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  rigidly 
exacted,  whereas,  so  far  as  the  clergy  were 
concerned,  he  was  informed  that  they  sel- 
dom received  and  seldom  exacted  the 
amount  due  to  them.  He  hoped  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  care  would  be 
taken  that  their  moderation  in  the  collec- 
tion of  their  dues  would  not  turn  out  to 
their  disadvantage.  He  hoped  that  an 
accurate  valuation  would  be  made,  not  of 
the  amount  of  tithe  which  they  had  re- 
ceived during  the  last  seven  years,  but  of 
the  amount  to  which  they  were  entitled. 
The  noble  Earl,  who  was  very  indis- 
tinctly heard  in  the  gallery,  was  then 
understood  to  say  that  he  never  should 
have  considered  this  Bill  final  and  satis- 
factory if  it  had  not  contained  a  compul-* 
sory  clause  for  the  Commutation  of  Tithes. 
There  were,  however,  some  subjects  on 
which   he  considered  the  conversion  of 
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tith«  into  a  rent*charge  bad  not  gone  far 
•Doagh :  for  instance,  take  the  case  of 
land,  now  barren  and  unproductive,  being 
brought  into  culti?ation.  Now  there  was 
no  arrangement  in  this  Bill  by  which  the 
tithe*4>irBer  would  derive  any  value  from 
that  land  being  so  brought  into  cultivation. 
But  under  the  present  system  he  would 
have  a  good  right  and  title  to  tithe  upon 
it.  He  admitted,  that  to  a  certain  extent 
tithes  prevented  barren  lands  from  being 
brought  into  tillage ;  but  still  it  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  the  formation  of  new 
roads  and  the  creation  of  new  lines  of 
communication  often  rendered  land  valu- 
able for  cultivation  which  before  was  un- 
profitable from  the  want  or  distance  of 
markets.  Within  his  knowledge,  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  a  great  quantity  of 
land  had,  under  these  circumstances,  been 
brought  into  cultivation  in  Scotland  in  the 
face  of  the  sinking  prices  of  agricultural 
produce.  Now,  he  wished  to  know 
whether  his  Majesty^s  Government  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  tithe-owner  from 
having  the  benefit  of  this  conversion  of 
non-productive  into  productive  land  ?  In 
cases  of  inclosure  the  clergyman  at  pre- 
sent received  a  compensation  for  his  tithe 
in  a  certain  portion  of  the  land  inclosed. 
Was  he  to  be  deprived  of  that  compensa- 
tion in  future?  There  was  also  another 
point,  to  which  the  noble  Marquess  had 
not  alluded,  and  on  which  he  wished  to 
obtain  information.  That  point  had  re- 
ference to  land  which  at  different  times 
was  cultivated  for  different  purposes.  Tt 
appeared  to  him  that  provision  was  made 
for  the  change  of  culture  of  hop-grounds 
and  market-gardens.  For  such  lands 
there  was  to  be  an  ordinary  charge  and  an 
extraordinary  charge.  For  instance,  when 
those  lands  ceased  to  be  hop-grounds  and 
market-gardens,  the  apportionment  made 
upon  them  was  to  be  the  same  as  the  ordi- 
nary charge  upon  otiier  land  in  the  same 
parish,  but  whilst  they  were  under  culture 
for  bops,  &c*,  then  an  extraordinary 
charge  was  to  be  levied,  which  was  to 
cease  as  soon  as  they  lapsed  back  into 
ordinary  culture.  He  thought  that  the 
principle  of  that  clause  ought  to  be  carried 
further.  For  instance,  a  parish  might  be 
partly  in  grass,  and  partly  in  cultivation. 
By  this  Bill  the  clergyman  would  have  his 
tithe  fixed  permanentlv  on  the  part  in 
cultivation,  whilst  on  the  part  in  grass  he 
would  only  be  receiving  a  small  modus. 
Now,  snppoetBg  this  grass  land  to  be  taken 


into  cultivation,  why  was  not  the  tithe- 
owner  to  have  the  benefit  of  tithe  hereaAer 
on  that  land  ?  According  to  the  arrange- 
ments now  in  force  in  Scotland,  this  ad- 
vantage, of  which  the  clergyman  ought 
not  to  be  deprived,  might  easily  be  pre- 
served to  him.  He  threw  these  points  out 
for  consideration  in  the  Committee.  He 
would  not  detain  their  Lordships  with 
further  comments  on  the  principles  and 
details  of  the  Bill.  He  should  be  much 
disappointed  if  his  noble  Friends,  who 
were  m  hostility  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
on  account  of  the  policy  which  they  pur- 
sued in  the  administration  of  our  foreign 
and  domestic  affairs,  did  not  give  them  as 
much  support  and  assistance  as  their 
firmest  adherents  would  give  them  in  carry- 
ing this  measure,  which  in  his  opinion  was 
calculated  for  the  advantage  of  the  public, 
and  was  fortunately  not  fettered  to  any  ab- 
stract resolution,  to  which  they  could  not 
agree  without  an  abandonment  of  principle. 
Lord  Dacre  was  disposed  to  give  to  this 
Bill,  with  an  exception  for  some  of  its 
clauses,  his  most  cordial  support,  but  be 
was  inclined  to  think  that  some  more 
general  principle,  applicable  to  all  sorta  of 
land,  might  have  been  adopted  by  the 
framers  of  the  Bill.  An  arrangenaent  of 
that  kind  had  taken  place  in  several  pa- 
rishes in  the  north  of  England,  where  it 
had  been  found  equally  profitable  both  to 
the  tithe-owner  and  to  the  tithe-payer.  He 
appealed  to  the  noble  Earl  (Mansfield) 
whether  it  had  not  also  been  serviceable  in 
Scotland.  By  the  plan  he  alluded  to,  the 
tithe  was  settkd  in  proportion  to  the  rent. 
He  believed  that  there  were  now  4,000 
parishes  in  England  in  whicli  a  composi- 
tion for  tithes  upon  such  an  arrangement 
had  been  effected.  It  was  curious,  in  look- 
ing through  the  documents  on  thli  subject, 
to  find  that  when  these  commutatioaa 
commenced,  in  1766  or  1767,  the  propor- 
tion allotted  to  the  clergyman  for  hit  tithe 
was  not  more  than  one-seventh,  that  it  ikea 
became  one-fiflh,  and  latterly  one-fourtk 
of  the  rent.  Lord  Althorp  bed  moved 
for  a  return  of  the  amount  of  the  rent  and 
of  the  tithe  compounded  for  in  the  different 
parishes  of  England.  He  had  got  that 
return  for  fourteen  counties  in  Eogtand, 
and  that  return  proved,  that  in  the 
parishes  of  those  counties  in  which  tithes 
had  been  compounded  the  amount  paid 
as  composition  of  tithe  was  532,576/., 
whilst  the  tithe  of  the  same  parkhes,  takem 
in  proportion   to  the  rent,  would   bavt 
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amounted  to  647,559/^  so  that  upon  half 
a  millloQ  there  was  not  more  than  a  dif- 
ference of  15,000/.  between  the  tithe-corn* 
position  and  the  amount  which  would 
haYe  been  paid  according  to  his  system. 
He  thought,  hefertheless,  that  this  Bill 
would  effect  great  good.  It  consisted  of 
three  parts.  The  first  was  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  tithe  paid  as  composition 
and  in  kind.  The  second  wis  to  ascertain 
the  proportions  to  be  paid  parochially  by 
the  land-owners  of  the  different  parishes, 
the  proportions  to  be  paid  by  them  indi*- 
vidually  after  each  parochial  proportion 
was  settled,  and  then  the  manner  in  which 
the  valuers  were  to  be  appointed  and  the 
valuation  determined.  The  third  point  to 
which  he  wished  to  direct  their  attention 
was,  how  far  it  was  possible  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  the  gross  tithes  during  the 
period  of  seven  years.  If  the  Commis- 
sioners were  to  take  the  positive  actual 
rates  collected  by  the  tithe- gatherers, 
without  any  regard  had  to  the  fertility  or 
state  of  cultivation  of  the  land,  they  mi^ht 
in  many  instances  work  the  greatest  in- 
justice. Land  which  now  paid  a  high 
rent  might  be  converted  into  poor  land,  if 
it  were  held  by  a  tenant  who  had  not 
money  to  lay  out  in  improving  it ;  and  in 
the  same  manner  poor  land  might  be  con- 
verted into  rich  land,  while  it  was  in  the 
tem^rary  occupancy  of  a  man  of  capital. 
But  was  the  value  of  the  tithe  yielded  by  the 
poorer  soil,  because  it  might  give  a  large 
amount  in  any  particular  year,  to  be  taken 
as  equal  to  the  tithe  which  would  be  de- 
rived from  rich  land  yielding  a  large 
amount  in  perpetuity?  Though  prices 
might  fall,  the  rich  land  would  still  yield 
a  large  amount,  but  capital  would  be  with- 
drawn from  the  poor  land  which  would  in 
consequence  yield  a  very  inconsiderable 
sum.  He  therefore  contended,  that  unless 
the  Commissioners  were  to  take  the  gross 
amount  of  tithe  parochially,  regard  being 
had  to  the  inherent  productive  fertility  of 
the  landy  great  injustice  would  be  the 
consequence  in  many  cases.  But  this 
evil  might  be  remedied  by  introducing  in 
that  part  of  the  Bill  which  he  was  con- 
sidering the  very  words  introduced  in  an- 
other part  of  it,  applicable  to  the  valuers 
in  parishes,  after  the  amount  of  gross  tithe 
should  be  fixed.  After  that  amount  was 
fixed,  valuers  were  to  be  appointed  who 
were  to  determitie  what  proportion  of  the 
gross  tithe  was  to  be  paid  by  individuals 
in  the  parish^  having  regard  to  the  value 
of  ike  Itnd.    6ii(q>08«  diey  should  find 


that  half  the  parish  had  been  enckwed 
seven  years  ago.  The  valuers  must  pro- 
duce the  gross  amount  of  tithe  from  tii# 
parish  at  which  it  had  been  rated  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  in  order  to  make  up 
that  sum,  they  would  be  obliged  to  assign 
an  enormous  proportion  to  that  part  of  the 
parish  which  had  been  longer  in  cultiva<^ 
tion.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  in 
order  to  avoid  similar  cases  of  injustice, 
that  the  Commissioners,  as  well  as  the 
valuers,  must  have  regard  in  making  their 
calculations  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
land,  and  to  its  natural  productive  value, 
and  not  alone  to  the  mere  gross  amount 
of  tithe  received  and  collected  during  the 
last  seven  years.  It  might  be  contended 
that  the  35th  Clause  of  the  Bill,  as  appli- 
cable to  extreme  cases,  would  meet  such 
an  instance  as  that  which  he  had  supposed, 
but  he  contended  that  under  this  Bill 
similar  instances  would  arise  in  almost 
every  case.  It  was  impossible  to  proceed 
with  the  Bill  in  its  present  shape,  con- 
taining two  antagonist  principles  on  which 
the  valuers  and  Commissioners  were  to 
regulate  their  proceedings.  He  was  not 
sure  whether,  under  the  35th  Clause,  the 
Commissioners  would  have  power  to  intro- 
duce the  quality  of  the  land  as  an  element 
of  their  calculations,  even  if  they  saw  the 
urgent  necessity  of  it ;  but  he  was  quite 
certain  that,  without  some  such  amend- 
ment as  he  had  suggested,  no  general  prin- 
ciple could  be  found  applicable  to  every 
case ;  but  he  was  prepared  to  say  that  with 
such  an  amendment  he  believed  that  the 
Bill  would  be  productive  of  all  the  benefits 
which  his  noble  Friend  anticipated  from  it. 

Lord  Ashburton  said,  that  in  consequence 
I  of  his  responsibility  with  regard  to  a  mea- 
sure that  had  been  prepa^  upon  this 
subject  during  the  brief  diuration  of  the 
last  Administration,  he  felt  anxious  to  offer 
a  few  observations  to  the  House.  Upon 
this  as  well  as  up6o  that  other  creat  subject 
to  which  the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquees 
of  Lanedowne)  had  alluded-^he  meant  the 
laws  fbr  the  regulation  aad  maiatenaiice  of 
the  poor*— >it  was  at  least  a  source  of  grati« 
fication  to  know  that  they  were  divested  of 
all  party  ieeliDgs— -and  that  the  country 
would  have  the  ben^t  of  their  best  and 
oalmert  oonsideratioa*  Several  Bills  in 
reference  to  this  matter  had  been  brought 
in  by  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  •Spencer) 
fermerly  Chauoellor  of  tin  Exebeuuer; 
and  as  they  weoton  in  the  course  of  legis« 
lation  experience  had  proved  tb€  extseme 
diffioultiisoftheCMt.    Tbect  oeuld  be  nt 
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doabt  that  the  proposal  for  hringing  the 
tithes  to  a  per  centage  upoD  rent  was 
desirable,  if  it  could  he  effected  ;  but  by 
the  present  Bill  a  gross  injustice  might  be 
dooe,  if  there  were  afterwards  any  tamper- 
ing with  the  currency,  as  it  was  called. 
Any  alteration  in  the  value  of  money 
would  materially  affect  the  commutation, 
as  proposed  by  the  present  Bill ;  whereas 
such  an  evil  would  not  arise  in  the  case  of 
a  per  centage  upon  rent^  because  the  rent 
of  land  must  necessarily  adjust  itself  to  the 
value  of  money.  He  merely  mentioned 
that  to  explain  why,  if  it  could  be  done^ 
he  thought  it  desirable  to  bring  the  tithe 
to  the  proportion  of  the  rent.  It  was  said, 
under  this  system  there  would  be  no  conten- 
tion ;  but  there  would  bean  annual  adjust, 
ment  between  the  parties.  But  these  were 
only  matters  of  detail,  and  he  was  sure 
every  one  must  be  ready  to  make  a  sacri6ce 
of  even  considerable  difficulties,  when  they 
found  H  scheme  which  seemed  upon  the 
whole  so  likely  to  afford  effectual  justice  to 
the  parties.  Upon  the  different  clauses  it 
would  now  be  improper  to  trouble  their 
Lordships  with  any  observations ;  but,  in 
point  of  principle,  he  most  certainly  did 
wish  that  furtht^r  time  should  be  given  for 
the  voluntary  settlement  of  the  question. 
He  thought  the  time  was  too  short  -,  he 
did  not  allude  lo  the  time  allowed  for  ap- 
portionment, but  to  the  time  previous  to 
the  general  valuation.  The  time  assigned 
by  the  Bill  was  October,  1837  ;  until  then 
parties  were  left  to  enter  into  an  amicable 
arrangement,  but  if  then  none  such  had 
been  completed,  the  Commissioners  were 
empowered  to  step  in,  and  to  proceed  to 
make  a  valuation,  and  to  effect  a  compul- 
sory commutation.  Of  the  large  powers 
vested  in  the  Commissioners  he  should  not 
complain,  for  he  conceived  that  it  was  only 
by  leaving  a  wide  discretion  in  their  hands 
that  any  ^ir  and  equitable  valuation  could 
be  procured.  And  when  he  considered  the 
extent  of  the  interests  submitted  to  those 
who  would  act  as  Commissioners,  and  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  question  was 
surrounded,  he  thought  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  done  ri^ht  in  leaving  their 
powers,  great  as  they  were,  unrestricted. 
Their  office  would  be  a  most  laborious  one, 
and  one  which  should  only  be  held  by  per- 
sons in  whom  the  confidence  of  the  country 
would  be  entire.  The  Bill  which  it  had 
been  the  Intention  of  the  last  Government 
to  introduce  had  been  entirely  based  upon 
the  principle  of  voluntary  adjustment ;  but 
is  was  also  held  out  as  a  stimulus  to 
quicken  the  parties  ia  taking  the  necessary 
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steps,  that  it  was  probable  that  Parliament 
would  at  a  future  time  interfere  to  force 
upon  them  a  compulsory  system.     He  did 
not  know  whether  the  present  plan  was  not 
as  good,  perhaps  better,  than  their  own,  as 
it  prompted  the  parties  toas()eedy  adjust- 
ment, by  providing  at  once  a  plan  of  com- 
pulsory commutation ;  so  that  not  only  was 
notice  given  that  the   Legislature  would 
interfere,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  compul- 
sory enactment   was    there.      The    only 
question  then,  was,  whether  that  limit  of 
time  to  which  he  had  already  alluded  was 
not  too  short ;  and  that  suggestion  was  the 
more  worthy  of  attention  when  it  was  ecu- 
sidered  how  much  was  to  be  done  before 
the  Commission  could  possibly  come  fully 
into  operation.     There  would  be  some  time 
before   the   appointment  of  the  Commis- 
sioners ;  some  time  also  would  be  required 
before  those  Commissioners,  in  a  matter  so 
complicated,    could    settle   their  plan    of 
proceedings  ;  then,  before  they  could  have 
selected  their  agents  in   all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,    some   very   considerable    time 
would  also  have  elapsed.    After  they  had 
reached  the  parishes  three  weeks'  notice 
must  be  given;  then  possible  disputes  about 
moduses  might  arise  ;  and  in  point  of  fact, 
there   would  be  a   variety  of  particidars 
which,  with  every  possible  diligence,  must 
delay  the  full  operation  of  the  Commission 
for  a  considerable  period.     He   therefpre 
should  suggest,  when  the  Bill  was  in  Com- 
mittee, whether  some  additional  time — say 
one   or  even   two    years — should  not  be 
allowed  for  parties  to  come  to  an  agreement 
of  themselves.    He  was  rather  more  anxious 
for  time  because,  though  the  measiue  had 
been  much  discussed,  he  would  venture  to 
say,  that  much  time  must  elapse  before  the 
farmers  could  be   thoroughly  acquainted 
with   the  whole  bearing  of  the  bill,  in 
what  position  they  stood,  and  what  were 
the  inducements  which  it  held  out  to  them 
to  come  to  some  amicable  result.     Upon 
the  general  principle  he  must  express  his. 
decided  approbation,  though  in  any  mea- 
sure of  this  description  nothing  could  be 
more  easy  than  to  find  objections.     It  un- 
doubtedly was  desirable  to  apportion  the 
tithe,  not  in  reference  to  any  particular 
time,   but  to  the  quality  of  the  land; 
because,  according  to  the  present  proposi- 
tion, poor  land,  with  an  intelligent  and 
active  farmer,  might  produce  large  tithes; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  finest  land 
with  a  slovenly  farmer,  would  only  produce 
very  small  tithes.     As  to  the  cases  of  an 
increase  in  the  fertility  of  land,  he  was  in- 
ciiued  to  think  that  legislatioa  upoa  that 
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point  must  fail ;  and  as  to  the  loss  of  tithes 
which  the  Church  would  thereby  suffer 
he  was  confideot  that  the  liberality  with 
which  the  subject  had  been  generally  re- 
garded by  the  clergy  would  be  extended 
to  that  part.  This  Bill,  however,  had 
another  similar,  though,  perhaps,  somewhat 
more  serious  tendency  with  regard  to 
the  landowners ;  for  according  to  its  pro- 
visions, the  land  that  decreased  in  fertility 
would  be  pledged  permanently  for  tithes, 
and  that  appeared  to  him  much  more  serious 
to  the  interests  of  the  landowners  than 
the  loss  of  tithes  by  the  increase  of  fertility 
could  be  to  the  clergy.  He  was  most  happy 
to  see,  and  he  was  sure  the  country  would 
be  most  glad  to  learn,  that  a  measure  of 
that  kind,  and  which  had  been  so  long 
expected,  had  reached  to  so  advanced  a  stage. 
The  difficulties  being  so  great,  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  rather  a  surprise  to  the 
farmer  to  find  that  Parliament  had  over* 
come  them;  and,  therefore,  he  was  of 
opinion^  that  full  time  should  be  allowed. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said, 
he  had  heard  the  statements  and  opinions 
of  noble  Lords  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  with  great  satisfaction,  because, 
whilst  the  measure  was  entertained  in  that 
spirit,  there  was  every  reason  to  expect 
that  it  would  lead  to  a  satisfactory 
adjustment,  an  adjustment  which,  while  it 
relieved  the  land  from  the  pressure  of  tithes 
would  at  the  same  time  secure  to  the 
clergyman  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights. 
He  had  shown  his  sense  of  this  subject 
by  the  attempts  which  he  had  frequently 
made  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  on 
different  principles.  The  object  which 
in  the  first  instance  he  had  endeavoured 
to  attain  was  a  composition  for  tithes 
founded^  upon  the  basis  of  a  permanent 
commutation ;  when  that  composition 
had  lasted  twenty  years,  if  it  should  be 
found  to  act  justly  and  satisfactorily,  and 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  composition, 
then  that  which  was  only  temporary 
might  be  made  permanent.  He  felt 
so  strongly  opposed  to  a  compulsory 
commutation  that  he  had  wished  to  have 
framed  some  plan ;  but  he  did  not 
possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject to  carry  that  desire  into  execution. 
With  respect  to  the  measure  then  before 
the  House,  he  fairly  confessed  that  he  saw 
mach  in  it  that  was  highly  satisfactory  ; 
he  thought  it  was  liable  to  fewer  objections 
than  he  could  have  supposed  was  possible 
with  regard  to  any  measure  upon  this 
difficult  and  complicated  subject.     He 


was  inclined  to  express  a  high  opinion  of 
the  Bill  as  a  whole  :  but,  standing  in  the 
situation  in  which  he  did  with  respect  to 
the  Church,  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
pledge  himself  to,  the  support  of  any 
measure  which  might  possibly  be  generally 
unpalateable  to  the  great  body  of  the 
Clergy,  The  Bill,  it  was  true,  had  under- 
gone considerable  discussion  in  Parlia. 
ment,  but  still  the  great  body  of  clergy 
and  tithe  holders  in  the  kingdom  had  had 
but  little  opportunity  of  knowing  clearly 
what  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was.  It  was 
to  be  remarked  that  there  had  been  a 
large  departure  from  the  original  proposal, 
the  whole  principle  of  the  Bill  had  been 
altered — perhaps  for  the  better ;  but  upon 
that  point  he  was  not  then  inclined  to 
enter.  He  should,  however,  be  glad  to 
see  the  Bill  go  into  Committee,  when  the 
several  parts  would  undergo  full  discussion, 
and  he  was  confident  that  the  only  desire 
of  their  Lordships  was  to  do  justice  to  all 
parties.  He  was  unwilling  to  detain  the 
House  upon  any  matters  of  detail,  but  at 
the  same  time  there  were  one  or  two 
points  upon  which  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  say  a  few  words.  With  respect 
to  waste  and  barren  lands,  which  might 
be  brought  into  cultivation,  and  for  which 
no  provision  was  made,  he  agreed  in  what 
had  been  said  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite, 
that  to  give  to  the  clergy  tithes  upon 
such  land  would  be  to  prevent  the  object 
of  the  Bill,  by  throwing  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  expenditure  of  capital ; 
but  he  did  not  see  why  the  same  step 
could  not  be  taken  for  the  clergy  as  had 
been  adopted  in  another  instance  ;  why  a 
part  of  that  land  should  not  t>e  separated 
for  the  use  of  the  clergyman ;  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  could  not  be  injured 
by  giving  to  the  clergy  a  portion  of  it ; 
the  property  would  of  course  be  diminished 
but  the  cultivation  would  not  be  impeded. 
In  regard  to  the  lands  subject  to  modus^ 
he  was  of  opinion  the  Bill  would  require 
considerable  alteration  in  Committee. 
There  were  some  lands  which  payed  no 
tithes  when  in  the  possession  of  the  owner 
but  did  pay  tithes  when  let,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  tenant ;  and  there  were  some 
very  considerable  districts  subject  to  that 
law  :  in  fact  the  whole  property  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Cistercian  order. 
Another  point  to  which  the  noMe  Lord 
Dacre  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
had  referred,  with  a  great  appearance  of 
justice  and  equity,  was  as  to  the  tithes 
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beiDf  valued  in  proportion  to  the  rent, 
and  when  the  question  should  be  fully 
discussed  be  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  tithe  ought  to  be 
taken  in  proportion  to  the  rent.  It  was 
fairly  acknowledged  by  that  noble  Lord 
that  in  lands  highly  cultivated,  the  tithe, 
being  proportioned  to  the  rent  might  in 
some  instances  be  oppressive  ;  and  though 
that  might  be  the  case  the  very  fact  of 
high  cultivation,  however  strong  the  argu- 
ment might  at  first  appear,  showed  that 
it  did  not  operate  with  a  bad  eflfect ;  for 
who  was  it  that  suflfered  by  tithes  ?  The 
tenant  who  had  but  small  means.  The 
tenant  who  was  enabled  to  make  a  large, 
outlay  of  capital  obtained  a  large  crop, 
and  then  he  was  able  to  pay  large 
tithes  ;  and  yet  when  the  produce  of  corn 
was  very  great  they  would  frequently  see 
a  small  proportion  of  tithe  for  that  land. 
What  he  apprehended  was,  that  great 
injustice  woula  be  done  therebv  to  existing 
interests  ;  for  what  effect  could  a  compo- 
sition entirely  upon  the  natural  productive- 
ness of  the  land  have  but  to  lower  the 
receipts  to  an  extent  which  to  the  poor 
tithe-owners  must  be  ruinous  ?  Again, 
who  could  venture  to  say,  in  a  country 
so  increasing  in  riches,  so  prosperous  as 
this  country  was  at  the  present  time, 
bringing  capital  to  all  sorts  of  speculations, 
some  disaavantageous,  some  successful, 
that  the  same  spirit  of  expenditure  which 
had  occasioned  the  present  high  state  of 
cultivation  would  not  last,  at  least,  as  long 
as  the  wealth  of  the  country  ?  He  could 
see  no  reason  for  turning  over  that  pro- 
portion of  rent  to  the  land-owner  instead  of 
the  tithe-owner.  He  was  afraid  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  extend  the 
noble  Lord's  principle  to  the  value  of 
tithes  at  present.  He  was  afraid,  also,  he 
had  already  trespassed  too  long  on  their 
Lordships'  attention.  He  would  now  only 
add,  that,  according  to  his  present  feeling, 
he  could  but  consider  the  measure  as  very 
beneficial.  Certainly,  some  amendments 
appeared  to  him  necessary,  to  which  he 
trusted  there  would  be  no  great  objection, 
and  which  had  been  suggested,  and  which 
would  be  received,  he  was  sure,  by  the 
noble  Lords  also,  only  in  the  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation ^  and  from  the  desire  of  improving 
the  Bill.  But,  in  justice  also  to  the  noble 
Lords  who  had  brought  forward  the  mea- 
sure, he  was  bound  to  say,  that  the  coun- 
try was  much  indebted  to  them  for  the 
im  UteAtioo  which  they  bad  giveo  to  the 


question,  and  espectally  as  the  retoU  bad 
been  a  Bill  as  little  liable  to  objection  u 
could  be  well  framed  upon  a  subject  in- 
volved in  so  many  difficulties. 

Lord  Wynford  entirelv  concurred  in  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  which  was  certainly 
the  best  that  had  yet  been  brought  for- 
ward. As  to  what  had  fallen  from  sonse 
noble  Lords,  he  was>  for  his  own  part,  con- 
vinced that  the  most  practical  mode  of  vm- 
luation  was  to  take  the  produce  of  the  last 
seven  years,  without  i^cmrd  to  the  rent»  aa 
proposed  by  the  Bill.  The  probability  now 
was,  that  more  land  would  go  out  of  cul- 
tivation than  advance.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  laiid  was  at  the 
highest^  and  would,  from  this  time,  htf^ 
to  go  down,  so  that,  instead  of  soflfenng 
any  loss,  the  tithe-owners  would,  in  &ct, 
be  great  gainers.  The  object,  however,  of 
his  rising  was  to  obtain  from  the  noble 
Marquess  opposite  an  explanation  of  the 
words  ''  extreme  cases  "  introduced  into 
Clause  S5.  He  concurred  in  the  propriety 
of  giving  giHsat  power  to  the  Commissioners 
under  t^eBill;  bathe  thought  that  it  niffbt 
tend  to  secure  the  jnst  exercise  of  that 
power,  if  the  right  of  appeal  from  thdr 
decisions  were  given  in  certain  cases*  He 
thought  the  powers  granted  to  them  under 
the  35th  Clause  were  enormous,  and  there 
was  no  definition  of  the  cases  in  which 
those  powers  might  be  exercised.  He 
had  other  objections  to  the  details  of  the 
measure,  but  none  affecting  the  prindale 
of  the  Bill,  of  which  he  highly  approved. 

The  Mu^uess  of  Lansdowne  rose  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  noUe  and 
learned  Lord  as  to  the  import  of  the  S5th 
Clause.  He  thought  it  would  be  found 
that  the  word  *'  extreme,"  though  by  some 
accident  it  had  crept  into  the  margin,  did 
not  occur  in  the  enacting  part  of  the  clause. 
The  discretionary  power  which  the  Com- 
missioners might  exercise,  was  founded  on 
an  application  which  might  be  made  by 
a  portion  of  the  land-owners,  stating  that 
the  value  of  the  land  was  not  fairly  repre- 
sented. Upon  that  application,  the  Com- 
missioners would  have  the  power  of  alter- 
ing the  amount  of  the  tithe,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-fifth,  not  more  one  way  or 
the  other.  They  would  be  required,  how- 
ever, in  the  first  place,  to  report  the  grounds 
of  their  decision  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  would  lay  them  before  Parliament. 
With  regard  to  the  time  to  be  allowed 
for  coming  to  a  voluntary  amenient,  it 
would  be  a  matter  for  their  Lord^ips* 
consideration ;  if  it  should  itppear  to  toy 
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conf  iderable  number  of  them,  tbat  the  ez- 
teDsion  of  the  period  for  one  year,  and  the 
substitution  of  1838  for  18379  would  give 
a  larger  latitude  to  the  application  of  the 
voluntary  principle,  and  greater  facilities 
for  carrying  it  loto  effect,  he  should  not 
entertain  any  decided  objection  to  it. 
Bill  read  a  second  time. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday,  July  7,  1836. 

Mjmutm.]  Billi.  Read  a  second  time  :~Anm*  (Ireland) ; 
Turnpike  RoadiiP  (Ireland).— Read  a  first  time :— Adminia- 
tration  of  Justice  (New  South  Wales) ;  Admiralty  Jurisdic- 
tion (Prince  of  Wales'  Island) ;  Insolvent  Debtors'  (India): 
Constabulary  Act  Amendment  (Ireland). 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  Chibhoui,  ttam  Forres, 
against  any  Alterations  in  tlie  Regulations  of  Univeruties 
(Scotland). — Bysereral  Hok.  Mbmbkss,  from  rartoos 
Places,  for  Abolition  of  Church  Rates.— By  Mr.  R.  SMrrn, 
fh>ra  Newport  Pagnell,  for  Mitigadon  of  Criminal  Laws; 
and  Arom  Amersham,  for  Measures  to  ensure  the  Negroes  the 
ftill  benefit  of  the  Slavery  Abolition  Act.— By  Mr.  Ewakt 
imd  Sir  S.  Woallux,  ftom  Retailers  of  Beer,  Liverpool, 
Stockport,  and  St  Paocras,  for  pladng  them  on  the  same 
footing  as  Licensed  Victuallen.— By  several  Hom.  Mbm- 
asaa,  ftom  various  Places,  against  Municipal  Corponip 
tioQsf  (Scotland)  BUI.— By  VIscoant  Sanoon,  ftom  Ship 
Bread  Baken,  Liverpool,  complaining  of  the  Importation 
of  Foreign  Com  and  Biscuit  on  Bond.— By  Colonel 
PanoBTAL,  ftom  varloos  Places,  ftnr  Lords*  Amendments 
to  the  Irish  Municipal  Reftmn  BUI.— By  Lord  Abblby, 
ftom  various  Places,  against  Factorieif  Act  Amendment 
BUI. 

Mistake  in  the  Marriaoe  Bill.] 
Mr.  Wilks  was  desirous  of  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  a  mistake  of  con- 
siderable importance  which  had  been  suf- 
fered to  creep  into  the  Marriage  Bill 
which  had  recently  passed  through  that 
House.  That  Bill  contained  a  proviso 
that  a  declaration  should  be  made  by  the 
parties  about  to  have  the  marriage  solemnly 
performed  before  the  civil  authorities  to 
the  following  effect : — *^  I  have  a  consci- 
entious scruple  against  being  married  in 
church  or  chapel^  or  by  a  religious  cere- 
mony." In  the  votes  of  that  House  it 
appeared  that  a  Question  had  been  raised 
to  leave  out  the  clause  containing  this  de- 
claration, and  the  motion  was  made  that 
the  words  left  out  do  stand  part  of  the 
Bill.  On  which  the  House  divided^  when 
there  appeared,^  ayes  67,  noes  108.  This 
decision  oetermined  that  the  proviso  should 
be  left  out,  and  it  was  with  very  great 
surprise  that  he  (Mr.  Wilks)  found  that 
his  proviso  formed  part  of  the  Bill  in  the 
other  House,  and  was  in  the  printed  orders 
of  the  Lords.  This  discovery  excited  great 
dismay  and  alarm  among  all  the  Dissenters, 
who  held  a  meeting  yesterday,  at  which 
he  attended,  and  the  alarm  excited  was 
indescribable.  They  resolved  to  petition 
Parliament  on  the  fulject;  m  rather  thiai 
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have  the  Bill  passed  with  such  an  obnox^ 
ious  dause  they  would  abandon  it  alto- 
gether. On  inouiry  he  ascertained,  that 
on  engit)ssing  the  Bill,  the  proviso  was 
inserted  through  mistake.  He  would, 
therefore,  move  that  a  message  be  sent  to 
the  Lords  requesting  to  have  the  Dissent- 
ers' Marriage  Bill  returned,  to  have  ob- 
jectionable parts  expunged. 

Sir  James  Graham  thought  that  a  pre- 
cedent would  be  necessary  before  adopting 
the  resolution  of  the  hon.  Member. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  no  doubt  those 
who  had  the  engrossing  of  the  Bill  acted 
wroni^  in  not  exercising  more  diligence  in 
a  matter  of  such  importance,  and  affecting 
the  religious  sentiments  of  such  a  large  ana 
respectable  body  as  the  Dissenters  of  Eng- 
gland ;  but  so  many  alterations  had  been 
made  in  it,  that  there  were  ample  grounds 
for  palliation  of  the  error.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  for  the  House  to  decide  how  the 
difficulty  could  be  removed,  and  the  Bill 
altered  to  the  state  in  which  it  had  passed 
that  House. 

Lord  John  Russell  thought  an  under- 
standing might  be  come  to,  and  the  mistake 
rectified.  There  was  a  precedent,  he  be- 
lieved, for  the  returning  of  Bills  from  the 
Lords  under  nearly  similar  circum stances. 
It  would,  then,  be  the  best  way  to  send  a 
message,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  pre- 
pared with  a  precedent. 

Mr.  Wilks  would  not  then  press  his 
motion,  but  renew  it  to-morraw. 

Tolls  on  Railroads.]  Mr.  Baines 
wished  to  know  whether  it  was  the  inten. 
tion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Ipswich  ( Mr. 
Morrison)  to  proceed  this  Session  with  his 
Bill  for  the  periodical  revision  of  the  tolls 
upon  railways.  There  was  a  strong  im- 
pression out  of  the  House  that  this  was  a 
very  extraordinary  interference  with  pro- 
perty, and  he  therefore  wished  to  know 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  hon. 
Member  to  proceed  with  his  Bill,  feeling, 
as  he  must  feel,  that  the  Bill  was  not 
approved  of  either  in  the  House  or  out  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Morrison  had  no  hesitation  in  say. 
ing  that  it  was  his  present  intention  to 
proceed  with  his  Bill  to  the  second  read- 
ing. He  would,  however,  move  that  the 
second  reading  be  postponed  till  Monday, 
in  order  to  give  hon.  Members,  whose  con- 
stituents felt  an  anxiety  on  the  subject,  a& 
opportunity  of  consulting  them.  If  he 
thought  that  his  Bill  could  not  be  pasaed 
this  SesrioQ  be  would  withdraw  it ;  but  b» 
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Icnev  that  it  va8  tba  wish  of  a  great  stun- 
ber  of  persons  in  the  House,  and  out  of  it, 
that  this  BiU  should  pass.  One  part  of 
thi$  Bill  was  muck  misunderstood,  and  he 
had  been  asked  by  some  friends  whether  it 
was  his  iutention  to  iiitroduoe  a  Bill  to  the 
effect  that  tolls  on  railroads  should  here- 
after be  altogether  ab<»li*hed.  Now,  the 
word  '*  abolition  "  occurred  in  the  Bill,  but 
it  was  by  no  means  necessary,  and  he  had 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  strike  out  the 
word.  It  was  certainly  not  his  intention 
that  persons  who  engaged  in  great  public 
undertakings  should  not  be  remunerated— 
it  was,  iu  his  opinion,  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  encourage  persons  who  engaged 
in  works  of  this  kind,  and  his  Bill  would 
not  have  {\\e  effect  of  discouraging— if  it 
had,  he  would  be  very  reluctant  to  proceed 
with  it;  but  he  was  very  sure  it  would 
have  a  contrary  effect,  and  he  was  equally 
sure  that  no  persons  ought  to  feel  more 
interested  in  tlie  Bill  than  tho  |Kn>priet«rB 
of  railroads  themselves.  The  bon..  Member 
concluded  by  moving  that  the  Bill  be  post- 
poned till  Monday. 

BiU  postponed  tOl  the  ensuing  Monday. 

Writs  op  Re^bllion^  Irbi4AN]>.] 
Mr*  WilUam  S.  O'Brien^  seeing  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  in 
his  place,  would  take  that  opportunity  of 
asking  a  question  relating  to  a  man  named 
John  Coaway,  who  was  taken  up  under  a 
writ  of  rebellion,  and  committed  to  the 
county  of  Limerick  gaol,  where  he  was 
contined  for  a  month,  and  obliged  to  break 
stones  like  the  common  felons  of  the  prison, 
by  the  governor  of  the  prison,  against 
whom  he  would  not  be  supposed  to  offer 
any  censure.  He  was  subsequently  sent 
to  Dublin  handcuffed,  and  under  an  escort ; 
and  having  been  brought  before  the  Barons 
of  the  Exchequer  it  was  decided  that  he 
had  been  illegally  detained,  and  was  order- 
ed to  be  discharged.  There  were  many 
circumstances  in  the  case  to  make  it  one 
of  an  (Oppressive  nature  against  Conway, 
who  had  not  been  in  nossession  of  the  &rm 
for  nearly  two  years  before ;  and  although 
the  sum  claimed  under  the  Tithe  Com- 
mutation Bill  amounted  to  10/.,  he  offered 
the  clergyman  9/.  10^.  and  costs.  Now 
the  question  he  had  to  ask  was,  whether 
Conway,  who,  under  the  existing  laws  was 
a  tithe  debtor,  was  to  be  treated  as  a  felon 
and  a  criminal  ?  and  if  not,  whether  any 
report  had  been  made  to  the  Government 
on  the  subject,  or  any  inquiry  instituted 
in  reference  to  the  treatment  he  experienced 


at 
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while  in  the  gad  of  the  count  w|^  ym. 

erick?  r  ■/'-: 

Lord  Merpelk  reiiHed,  that  !«>  official 
communication  Imd  been  made  on  the  slib- 
ject,  and  all  he  knew  of  it  was  frgm  wjiat 
appeared  in  the  papers.  As  fibr  the  con- 
duct of  the  gaoler,  tiie  GoTernmeut  had 
nothing  to  do  with  hhrt;  he  was  the 
officer  of  the  High  Sberiff  of  the  county, 
and  was  only  accountable  to  Mm. 

Subject  drc^ped. 

CotTRT  OP  Sbssiok  (Scotlakd).3  On 
the  motion  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  the 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  Con^ittee  on 
the  Court  of  Session  (Scotland)  Bill,  the 
clauses  as  far  as  Clause  1 6  indusive,  w^ 
adopted.  ' 

On  Clause  17,  whidi  relates  to  the  ap- 
pointment   of   an  Extractor    General! 
500/.  a  year,  and  an  assistant  at  500C 
year,  being  proposed. 

Sir  Tf^kim  Rae  expressed  hjs 
ol)j«GCion  to  the  ciause,  as  tending  to  ei 
Upon  the  pnbKe  a  great  and  unnecef 
expense,  masmudi  as  there  were  ali 
four  'cWrirs  of  Session,  i'eceitfngl;600f.  a 
yeareaeh,  and  havf^fg  Httleorniithltig'to 
do.  Why  these  two  officers,  with  monstrous 
s^aries,  shonld  ^  be  added,  ycry  creafly 
excited  his  curiosity  and  astonishment 
Formerly,  the  business  was  so  heavy  that 
an  increase  of  officers  was  required,  but  at 
present  a  reduction,  ought  to  take  place'  in 
consequence  of  the  decrease  of  tbe  business. 
He  moved  the  omission  of  the  clause. 

The  Lord  Advocate  reminded  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  that  he  had  himself  xrhtu  in 
office  appointed  f9ur  clerks  or  extractors, 
whose  salaries  amounted  to  450/.  t^'yefT 
each,  making  a  total  of  1,800/.  per  annum, 
drawn  from  the  public  money.  N6w  he 
the  (Lord  Advocate)  proposed  to  remove 
those  four  extractors,  and  to  establish 
these  two  new  officers  in  their  stead,  1iy 
which  means  a  saving  of  1,000/.  a  year 
would  be  effected. 

Sir  William  Rae  said,  that  when  Ike 
came  into  office  he  found  six  cletirs,  aod,  6n 
account  of  the  decrease  in  tJie  business.  He 
reduced  the  number  to  four.  Since  that 
time,  by  means  of  many  improvements 
which  had  been  introducea  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Court,  the  business  was  still  fat« 
ther  decreased,  so  that  it  could  be  easily  ner* 
formed  by  the  clerks  of  Session,  whose  outy 
it  originally  was.  He  thought^  the  whote 
of  these  <^oers  might  now  be  removed, 
and  on  this  point  he  expected  die  support 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex. 
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Mr.  Hume  said,  he  would  support  the 
liord  Advocate  upon  the  principle  of  eco- 
nomy, because  he  was  going  to  effect  a 
taving  of  1>000/.  a  year. 

Sir  George  Clerk  wondered  why  the 
hon.  Memb^  would  not  go  further,  and  join 
his  right  hon.  Friend  in  omitting  the  clause 
and  getting  rid  of  the  expense  altogether. 
Mr.  Hume  said  the  principal  reason  why 
be  supported  the  clause  in  its  present 
shape  was,  because  it  was  founded  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioners. 

Mr.  OouJbum  said,  he  wished  to  ex- 
plain the  grounds  upon  which  he  should 
support  the  ameudment  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  It  appeared  that 
origiually  it  was  the  duty  of  the  clerks  of 
Session  to  prepare  the  proceedings  of  the 
Court,  they  being  officers  perfectly  con- 
versant with  all  the  forms  and  practices 
thereof.  At  that  time  the  documents  and 
extracts  to  be  so  prepared  were  exceedmgly 
voluminous,  and  assistants  were  provided. 
The  labour,  however,  having  been  reduced, 
bis  right  hon.  Friend  reduced  the  number 
of  extractors;  the  question  now  was, 
whether  the  business  was  so  reduced  as  to 
come  within  the  capabilities  of  the  clerks 
of  Session,  and'to  justifv  a  further  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  these  extractors,  or 
their  total  removal  It  was  admitted  on 
all  sides  that  those  clerks  were  not  over 
worked,  and  that  they  were  well  paid.  And 
it  also  appeared  that  they  were  sufficient 
to  perform  the  duty.  A  stronger  case  must 
therefore  be  made  out  to  induce  him  to 

support  the  appointment  of  two  new  officers. 
The  Committee  divided  on  the  clause — 
yes  5S  ;  Noes  34 ;— Majority  19- 
The  remainder  of  the  clauses  were  agreed 

to. 

Mr.   GiUon  rose  to  move  a  clause,  of 

which  he  had  siven  notice,  the  object  of 

which  was  to  disable  Judges  of  the  Court 

of  Session  firom  sitting  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  also 

to  provide  that  those  learned  persons  be 

not  members  of  any  mercantile  company. 

There  were,  he  observed,  several  objections 

to  their  occupying  seats  in   the  General 

Assembly;  one  of  these   was,  that  they 

there  met  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with 

the  youngest  advocate   belonging  to  the 

profession,  and  they  were  thus  exposed  to 

frequent  collisions  with  persons  junior  to 

them  in  age,  and  much  inferior  in  rank; 

but  a  still  stronger  reason  was  this,  that  in 

the  Court  of  Session  they  might  be,  and 

indeed  often  were  called  upon  to  revise  the 
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proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
to  decide  upon  them. 

The  Lord  Advocate  did  not  see  any  rea- 
son why  a  subject  of  that  sort  need  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  legislative  enact- 
ment. It  must  be  well  known  to  many 
hon.  Members  Uien  present,  that  Judges 
had  often  had  seats  in  that  House  without 
its  beine  found  to  interfere  with  their 
judicial  duties.  At  present  there  was  but 
one  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  who  be- 
longed to  the  General  Assembly ;  for  that 
learned  individual  he  entertained  the 
highest  respect,  and  he  was  quite  sure 
that  the  performance  of  one  class  of  his 
duties  never  interfered  with  that  of  the 
other.  With  only  one  Judge,  then,  in  the 
General  Assembly,  it  was  hardly  worth 
while  to  found  on  that  a  Parliamentary 
proceeding.  Doing  so  would  seem  to  im- 
ply that  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion did  not  80  far  defer  to  public  opinion 
as  to  abstain  from  connexion  with  matters 
inconsistent  with  their  judicial  situations. 

Clause  withdrawn. 

The  House  resumed. 

BUSINBBS  OF  THB  HOUBB.]      Mr.  Poul- 

ter  rose  to  move,  that  the  Order  of  the  Day 
for  going  into  Committee  on  the  Poole 
Corporation  BOl  be  read. 

Sir  George  Clerk  objected  to  the  House 
adopting  tlus  course.  He  understood  from 
what  feU  from  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John 
Russell)  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  evening, 
that  the  whole  of  the  Bills  relating  to  sub- 
jects connected  with  Scotland,  that  stood 
on  the  orders  for  that  day,  should  be  gone 
through,  before  any  other  business  was 
proceeded  with.  Discussion  on  business 
relating  to  Scotland  was  very  rare,  and  he  , 
thought  it  would  be  very  hard  on  the 
Members  from  that  part  of  the  country, 
if  they  were  not  allowed  to  be  proceeded 
with.  He  trusted  that  the  House  would 
act  upon  the  understanding  which  had  been 
come  to,  and  proceed  with  those  Bills  which 
the  Lord  Advocate  had  expressed  his  de- 
termination of  getting  through  during  the 
present  Session. 

Mr.  Poulter  said,  the  noble  Lord,  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  and  leader  of  that  House, 
had  distinctly  told  him  that  he  (Mr.  Poul- 
ter) should  be  permitted  to  proceed  with 
the  Poole  Corporation  Bill,  when  the  Scotch 
Bills,  which  had  been  under  consideration, 
were  disposed  of,  that  being  the  rotation 
in  which  the  BQl  in  question  stood  on  the 
orders.  He  must  say,  that  he  considered 
2U 
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U  ratber  ttraogiQ  that  thoM  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite^  who  exprewed  such  a  strong 
anxietf  with  regard  to  those  Scotch  Bills^ 
bad  themseltes  endeavoured  to  preTent  the 
House  proceeding  with  them,  hy  having 
the  House  count^,  as  it  had  been,  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  evening,  although  it 
did  so  turn  out  that  there  were  more  than 
fortj  Members  present  He  should  perse- 
Tere  in  his  motion. 

Sir  Edfvard  Knatchhull  was  quite  sure 
that  the  counting  of  the  House  did  not 
originate  with  those  who  wished  to  proceed 
with  these  Bills ;  neither  he  nor  those  around 
him  participated  in  that  motion,  and  surely 
it  was  going  rather  too  far  to  charge  that 
aide  of  the  House  with  a  wish  to  obstruct 
the  progress  of  the  public  business.  He 
did  not  know  who  tiie  hon.  Member  was 
who  had  moved  that  the  House  be  counted, 
but  It  was  too  much  to  impute  to  those 
Members  for  Scotland  who  wished  these 
Bills  to  be  proceeded  with,  that  they  had 
any  desire  to  impede  the  public  business, 
to  get  through  which  they  had  attended 
under  the  express  understanding  which  had 
been  come  to  with  respect  to  these  mea- 
sures. The  Members  on  the  Opposition 
nde  of  the  House  oould  know  nothing  of 
what  passed  privately  between  the  hon. 
Mem1]er  for  Shaftesbury  and  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell).  The  noble  Lord 
bad  said»  the  Scotch  Bills  were  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  first;  and  on  his  way  down 
to  the  House,  he  had  met  several  hon.  Mem- 
bers, who  had  told  him  that  such  was  the 


The  Lord  Advocate  had  understood  that 
he  was  to  im)ceed  with  his  two  first  Bills. 
With  regard  to  his  other  Bills^  whether 
they  should  come  on  or  not,  in  preference  to 
that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Shaftesbury, 
he  should  leave  for  the  right  hon.  the 
Speaker  to  decide.  He  shouM  wish  to  in- 
sist on  his  right  to  go  on,  if  he  was  intitled 
to  do  BO. 

Mr.  Cuilar  Ferguimm  certainly  under- 
etood  that  the  whole  of  the  Scotdi  Bills 
were  to  be  proceeded  with ;  and  he  must 
say,  it  would  be  rather  hard  upon  Scotch 
Measbers,  who  had  been  awaitiftg  the  dis- 
cussiod  (tf  these  measures  nearly  the  whole 
4ii  the  Session,  if  that  understanding  was 
oet  to  be  adhered  to.  His  understanding 
wio,  that  the  previous  diseussion  vekted  to 
what  quescten  siMmld  come  on  when  the 
Scotch  Bills  were  disposed  ot 

Mr.  Wiikame  Wynn  said,  ^  role  was, 
tee  Ovfera  of  the  Day  w«rt  comfietely 


within  the  control  of  the  House.  At  the 
same  time  the  practice  had  been,  that  on 
one  day  in  the  week,  the  orders  were  to 
be  taken  in  the  rotation  in  which  they 
stood  in  the  paper,  but  on  the  other!  thiut 
the  Government  should  have  the  priori^ 
in  bringing  on  any  business  connected  with 
the  legislation  of  the  countrjr  generally.  He 
must  complain  of  the  injustice  of  the  House 
being  led  to  believe  that  business  of  a  par- 
ticular description  should  come  on,  and 
then  that  they  should  be  told  that  there 
was  a  private  understanding  between  an 
hon.  Member  and  the  leader  of  the  House, 
that  other  business  was  to  be  proceeded 
with.  He  thought  the  House  had  alao  a 
right  to  complain  that  notice  had  not  been 
given,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  give  ^e 
preference  to  any  Government  measure  that 
evening. 

Mr.  Jafvii  said,  that  the  object  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Shaftesbury  was  to  furdier 
the  Poole  Corporation  Bill  a  stage.  The 
proceeding  would  be  almost  a  matter  of 
fbrm,  because  they  were  not  called  upon  to 
rediscuss  the  principle  of  the  BUI. 

Mr.  Ooulhum  had  understood  that  the 
Scotch  business  was  to  con^e  on  that  even- 
ing I  and  he  had  met  several  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  had  left  the  House  under  that 
impression.  He  thought  it  would  be  moat 
unfair  to  the  Scotch  Members  to  take  any 
other  business. 

Mr.  Wakley  said,  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  had 
stated  distinctly,  that  the  Government  had 
the  right  to  take  their  orders  first,  but  ^y 
had  waived  that  right  in  favour  dl  the  hon. 
Member  for  Shaftesbury. 

Sir  George  Clerk  said,  that  the  under- 
standing certainly  was,  that  if  the  remain- 
ing Scc^h  Bills  on  the  list  were  not  gone 
into,  they  would  be  abandoned  for  die 
present  Sessicm.  Sudi  was  his  impressioa 
upon  putting  questions  to  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate in  the  early  part  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  GtY^  contended,  that  if  the  Scotdi 
Bills  were  not  proceeded  with  on  that 
evening,  the  Sootdi  Memben  would  be  veiy 
ilLused. 

Sir  WUUtm  Rme  said,  he  had  stopped  ia 
town  in  order  to  be  present  to  tafce  «  ahare 
in  the  discussion  on  the  Soot^  BiBs ;  lis 
had  made  inqiiiiy  at  the  Board  of  Trade^ 
and  had  been  assured  that  the  Committer 
on  die  Lighthouset  Bill  would  be  deftrved* 
in  order  to  give  preoedeaoe  te  tha  Seolch 
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Mr.  PouUer  moved,  that  the  Order  of 
the  Day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  on  the  Poole  Corporation 
Bill  be  read. 

Sir  William  Rae  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment, the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  Report  on  the  Small 
Debts  (Scotland)  Bill. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  that 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out,  stand 
part  of  the  question:  Ayes  43  ;  Noes  82 — 
Majority  11. 

The  House  again  divided  on  the  original 
question,  namely,  that  the  Order  of  the 
Day  for  the  Committee  on  the  Poole  Cor- 
poration Bill  be  now  read  :  Ayes  S3 ;  Noes 
iJ7— Majority  24. 

The  Small  Debts  Scotland  Bill  was,  on 
the  motion  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  recom- 
mitted. 

List  of  the  Ayes  on  the  First  Division. 

AgUonby,  H.  A,  Parnell,  rt.  hn.  Sir  H, 

Barnard,  E.  G.  Pelham,  hon.  C.  A. 

Bowriog,  Df.  Philips,  G.  R. 

Broekleliurst,  J.  Ponsonby,  hon.  W. 

Brodie,  W.  B.  Potter,  R. 

Broiherion,  J,  Rundle,  J. 

Buller,  C,  Sanford,  E.  A. 

Chalmers,  P.  Smith,  R.  V. 

Chichester,  J.  P.  Stanley,  E. 

Clive,  E.  B.  Sleuari,  R. 

D*Eyncourt,Tt.hn.C.T.  Strutt,  E. 

Donkin,  Sir  R.  Tancred,  H.  W. 

Dunlop,  J.  Thompson,  Colonel 

Ewart,  W,  Tbornely,T. 

Fellowes,  hn.  Newton  Wakley,  Thoma 

Hector,  C.  J.  '  Walker,  R. 

Hobhouse,rt.hon.SirJ.  Warburton,  11. 

Hume,  J.  Wood,  Alderman 

Jarrifl,  J.  Wrightson,  W.  B. 

Marshall,  W.  Young,  G.F. 
Marsland,  H.  tellers. 

Murray,  rt.  hn,  J.  A.  PouUer,  J. 

OTerrall,  R.  M.  Tulk,  C.  A. 

List  of  the  Noes. 

Agn«w,  Sir  A ,  Hoy,  J.  B. 

Arbuthnot,  boo.  H.  Hughes,  W.  U. 

Balfour, T.  Johnston,  A. 

Baring  f,  T.  Knatchbull,  right  hon. 
Chihsolta,  A.  W.  SirE. 

Dillwyn,  L.  W.  Mackenzie,  S, 

Egerton,  Lord  F.  Maule,  hon.  Fox 

Feildan,  William  Plumptre,  J.  P. 

Fidden,  John  Pringle,  A. 

Forbfs^  W.  Richards,  R. 

Fremantle,  Sir  T.  Rickford,  VV. 

Gaskell,  J.  Milnes  Twiss,  H. 

Gillon,  W.  D.  Wallace,  R. 

Gordon,  hon,  W.  Wilson,  H. 

Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H.  Wynn,  rt.  hon.  C.  W. 
Grey,  Sir  George  tellers. 

Hastte,  A.  Rae,  rt.  bon.  Sir  W. 

Hay,  Sir  J.  Clerk,  Sir  G#oige 


List  of  the  Ay^s  on  the  Second  Division. 

Aglioubv,  H.  A.  Philips,  G.  R. 

Altwood,  T.  Ponsonby,  hon.  W. 

Bagshaw,  J.  Potter,  Richard 

Barnard,  E.  G.  Rundle,  J. 

Bowring,  Dr.  Sanford,  E.  A. 

Brockleharst,  J.  Sbarpe,  General 

Brodie,  W.  B.  Strutt,  E. 

Byng,  G.  rt.  hn.  G.  S.  Tancred,  H,  W. 

Clive,  E.  B.  Thompson,  Colonel 

D'Eyncourt,  right  hn.  Thornely,  Thomas 

C.  T.  Trelawny,  Sir  W. 

Donkin,  Sir  R.  Tulk,  C.  A. 

Ewart,  W.  Wakley,  Thomas 

Fellowes,  hn.  Newton  Walker,  R. 

Hector,  C.  J.  Wood,  Alderman 

Marsland,  H.  tellers. 

G'Ferrall,  R.  M.  PouUer,  J. 

Pelham,  hon.  C.  A.         Jervis,  J, 

List  of  the  Nors. 
Agnew,  Sir  A.  Hay,  Sir  John 

Arbuthnot,  bon.  H.         Hobhouse,  rt.hn.SirJ. 
Balfour,  Thomas  Hodges,  Thomas  Law 

Baring,  F.  T.  Hoy,  John  Barlow 

Benett,  J.  Hughes,  W. 

BonhimRF  Hume,  Joseph 

Brotherion,  J*  Johnson,  A. 

Buller,  C.  Knatchbull,  right  boQ» 

Chalmers,  P.  Sir  Edward 

Chandos,  Marouess  of    Knight,  H.  G, 
Chichester,  J.  r.  Mackenzie,  S. 

Chisholm,  A.  W.  Maule,  hon.  Foe 

Dalmeuy,  Lord  Murray,  rt.  hn.  J.  A. 

Dillwyn,  L.  W.  Plumptre,  J.  P. 

Dunlop,  J.  Pringle,  A. 

Ebrington,  Lord  Rae,  right  hon.  Sir  W. 

Egerton,  Lord  F.  Richards,  R. 

Feilden,  W.  Rickford,  W. 

Fergusson,  rt.  bn.  C.       Smith,  R.  V. 
Fielden,  J.  Stanley,  E.  J. 

Forbes,  W.  Sieuart,  R. 

French,  F.  Twiss,  H. 

GaskeU,  J.  M.  Wallace,  B. 

Gillon,  W.  D.  Warburton,  H, 

Gladstone,  Thomas         Wilson,  R. 
Gordon,  hon.  W,  Wynn,  rt.  hn.  C.  W, 

Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H.    Young,  G.  F. 
Grey,  Sir  George  tellers 

Hamilton,  G.  A.  tellers. 

Hardy,  J.  Clerk,  Sir  Georare 

Uastie,  A.  Fremantle,  Sir  T. 

PooLB  CoRFORATioN.]  On  the  mo" 
tion  of  Mr.  PouUer,  the  House  retolved 
into  Committee  on  tbe  Bill. 
Tbe  1st  Clause  having  been  read, 
Mr.  Forbes  said^  he  tbould  oppose  it^ 
as  be  considered  tbe  ^Bill  most  arbitrary 
and  unjust.  If  it  were  wished  to  remedy 
any  defects  in  the  municipal  system  of 
Poole,  why  had  not  advantage  been  taken 
of  the  Corporation  Act  Amendment  Bill 
for  that  purpose?  He  moved  that  tht 
£rst  clause  pf  the  BilU^e  txpunged. 
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|Ar.  ZVaior  #ilpipoeted  |bd  motion.  H« 
belied  that  if  Ui«.  aiuiueipftl  elections  ia 
PooleJ^d  turiktd  iMii  Batisfacior^y  to  the 
gentt^nen  oo  tfao  Minieterial  tide  of  the 
Ho»8e>  the  presevt  BUi  wouM  neves  have 
beea  heard  of.  It  was  a  most  unrjutt 
moaaiir^  because  the  case  was  about  lo 
undergo  invest iga lion  in  a  co art  of  law. 

Mr.  BlaMumt  ssaintained  that  Par- 
liamentary interference  was  required,  for 
the  ordinary  courts  of  jastice  could  afibrd 
no  remedy  in  the  case,  because,  whatever 
Diigfabbe  their  decision^  it  vpould  not  saf* 
fice  to  undo  all  the  mischief  which  had 
already  been  doDe.  Besides,  two  year^ 
might  eli9>se  before  the  judgment  of  a 
court  of  law  could  be  obtained.  By  the 
undov  tkecioii  of  two  councillors,  a  par* 
ticalar  party  liad  obtained  the  majority  in 
the  Corporation  of  Poole,  and  had  given 
to  tiM'  o^icers  employed  by  them  what- 
ever oott^nsation  they  pleased.  If  it 
cottM  be  shown  him  that  that  grievance 
might  be  remedied  by  a  court  of  law,  he 
wcmld  then  be  ready  to  vote  against  the 
Bilfc      ' 

Mr.  TFywn  had  strong  objections  to  tlie 
principle  of  the  Bill,  and  also  to  the  man- 
ner In  which  thie  Committee  of  Inouiry  on 
the  subject  was  conducted,  for  ne  ven- 
tured^ to  say,  that  every  rule  which  had 
hitherto  governed  Committees  with  regard 
to  ihe '  reception  of  evidence  had  been 
violated.  He  9id  not  understand  what 
useful  object  the  ton.  Members  opposite 
ha  J  in  view  in  pressing  forward  the  pre- 
sent Br) I,  for,  considering  the  late  period 
of  Uie  Ses3ion,  and  rbe  cortainty  that  in 
this  case  the  other  House  wpula  require 
to  hear  evidence  at  the  h»r,  it  was  iro- 
poasible  for  any  person  to  believe  .that 
there  was  any  chance  of  ll^  BilLpassiog 
into  law  before  ihe  prorogation-  ,  The 
present  Bill  was  a  Bill  of  pains  and  penal- 
tieSf  having  for  Us  object  to  set  aside  the 
eleclioris  of  certain  members  of  the  com- 
mon-council of  Poole,  who  possessed  an 
undoubted  right  at  common  law  to  have 
their  case  Iritid  b^  the  Court  of  King's 
Beach.  The  operftUon  of  the  Bill  was  not 
limited  to  the  two  indivjduaJs  with  respect 
to  whom  evidence  had  been  received  by 
the  Commiiiee  of  Inquiry,  but  by  one 
sweeping  enactment  it  aiibcted  the  alec- 
tiou  of  all  the  mcmber3  of  tlie 'couooil. 
Moreover,  it  set  aside  atl  the  acts  of  the 
council^  and  all  elections  which  it  made 
of  o6kerfl.    SVas  this  a  ftiir  course  of  pro* 


C6e*««?  Whe»  Jth^.  prwWiliEvli^^iADa 
first  a^seoabled^  th^  choie^  of  j^f  Sp^M.  d 
was  decided,  i^  the  M\^X  Hoiise.«vei;.fi[hT  ^  :> 
mem.bercd,  by  a  majqrity  rof  teB^^iffHo^^^o 
Now,  supposing  that»  with  resfi^c^le .^C9, 
first  five  seats  vacated  in  eooseM|i^ce  pf  :; 
the  Reports  of  Election  Coifiipitte^i^C^  . 
servative  Members  had  hefdM,  «ul:^UtM9ea  .* 
in  the  place  of  Gentlemei^  who  gave  Itiif^ 
support  to  the  Ministry,  wp«ld  it^^^^ret  * 
have  been  allowed  that  that  circfHCkf^Qce'  . 
should  have  the  effect  of  nuHifyiiig  all  jU)#  , 
previous  proceedings  of  die  HoiMbs^,?  ^4  .k 
yet  it  was  proposed  in.  th^  Of^sercof  Ijbie  , 
Poole  Corporation,  that  all  it»  wM  ih^^ld  • 
be  set  aside  in  conseq;^en«e  «>f  th§tY»P^Liit'r  , 
election  of  £waof  its  inembers>..The  Gqvit^  % 
tnitlse  stated  ia  tbeix  Report ^  thfitlbe.  : 
petitioners  in  the  present  pa^e  ^adnsdt  - 
every  effort  to  obtain  re^TW  JWP!»A^ »: 
courta  of  kw ;  but  there  /was.ii^  %  9|flipK . 
ble  of  evidenoe  to  that  effect  in.  \^  {U««  . 
port.  In  point  of  fact,  the  case^  voMbb-Ad :  v 
he  understood,  be  tried  at  tb^q^xiasii^eeiln..  / 
the  course  of  a  fortnight ;  aofd  h^  ^o|tt  .  - 
ceived  that  nothing  could  be  more  iJicon- 
venient  than  to  have  a  verdict  pronounced 
on  it  at  the  same  time  by  th^L  House; 
which,  like  that  in  a  recent  proceediag, 
might  be- at  direct  variance  with  ilie  judg- 
ment of  a  court  of  hw  delivered  afVei 
hearing  evidence  on  oaih«  As  he  felt  it  to 
be  impossible  the  Bill  should  ever  pfifa 
into  law,  he  would  ad^^ise  hon«  Gentlemen  ;^ 
on  his  side  of  the  House  not  Lo  enter  jato  .^j 
a  discussion  of  the  elrctions  which  were  ,t^ 
alleged  to  he  undue^  bccaji3e  what  was  ' 
said  in  that  Hpuse  would  be  read  out  of 
it,  and  might  liave  some  elTect  to  jndu^ 
encing  the  d^isiap  of  the  jury  hefore 
which  the  case -would  be  tri^,  H«  did 
not  think  that  much  alcentiou  pught  u> 
be  paid  to  the  Eepori  of  the  Ccmmitieei 
because  every  rule  of  Parliament  had  been 
violated  by  the  admiuiou  of  afiidavitA. 
Those  affidavits  were  not  contaiji<-d  tn  the 
body  of  the  Report,  but  tUey  wer*  ref^jr^  ,7 
to,  so  that  it  wai»  evident  they  bad  iiH  ^ 
flueoced  thecoockisions  of  the  Gomuiiuec, 
They  had  beeui  however,  pruden%-IBk>a^  'r-^ 
separated  frt>m  the  Report,  becs^iibjl  ms^  ><? 
well  known  that  the  Report  ravst  Ifaverrr^ 
been  rejected  by  the  House' baft  l^fdi«^<T:? 
davits  been  contained  ill  itk  .The  <igfat[  u 
hon.  Gentleman  thien  nefeilred.ioitfae^f6^oaD 
nion  given  ea  to  ihe  BiU  1^  flietMify^tanldf'i 
advise^of  the  Growa  trhoiioiOdlqMifcuohdrt 
the  «iib;ieet-^BAttely^  Hit  JiloiiotoieOt^'ud 
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neitf*  ^eAttomej-^Oenerftl  having  beett 
cotiQfld  in  the  case  could  tK>t  oier  «nj 
opinioA  on  it.)  Iliat  hoti*  and  teamed 
deotlemati  (the  Solicitor-Qeneral)  had 
stated,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  object  to 
the  BUt,  asvBinual  in  practice^  dangerous 
in  principle,  and  tending  to  establish  a 
very  bad  precedent,  and  on  those  grounds 
he  had  protested  against  it.  The  events 
to  which  the  Bill  referred  had  taken  place 
last  December^  and  there  was  then  a  trial 
peiMRng  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  re- 
specting them.  Witnesses  would  be  ex- 
amined on  oath,  and  there  was  every 
chance  of  having  the  whole  truth  as  to  the 
case  elicited.  A  court  of  law,  he  added, 
was  the'  proper  tribunal  to  which  to  refer 
the  case.  The  coarse  proposed  by  the 
Bill  wonld  be  a  direct  interference  of  the 
Legislatwre  with  the  judicial  functions  of 
our  law  courts.  Now,  after  the  declara- 
tion of  the  only  legal  adviser  of  the  Crown 
wh»  could  speak  on  the  measure,  he  would 
ask'hoa.  Members  opposite  whether  they 
couM  voter  for  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Poulter  aaid>  a  greater  quantity  of 
misconception,  of  unfair  and  inaccurate 
reasoning,  was  never  before  presented  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  than  was 
brought  before  it  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. There  had  been  such  a  mass  of  un- 
reasonable arguments  that  he  reall  v  was  in 
a  dRemma  za  to  what  he  shoula  begin 
with.  In  the  first  place  he  would  refer  to 
the  affusion  which  had  been  made  to  the 
speech  of  the  Scdfcitor-General ;  and  here 
he  ftnist  say,  that  he  did  not  know  where 
the'  riglit  hon.  Gentleman  had  got  the 
speech,  but  it  was  certainly  an  inaccurate 
vermbn  that/he  (nive  the  House.  The 
Solidtor^General  Emitted  that  this  was 
a  perfiM^^iase  fer  legislation.  The  feet 
was  tmdeidable  that  grosai  flttud  had  been 
pram$«ed  af  the  election  of  the  councillors, 
who  had  beeA  referred  to.  The  reason 
why  they  had  not  called  the  ei|4ity-eight 
wittMSseS  was,  because  the  Committee 
wishtd  to  avoid  expense,  but  no  limit  was 
let  as  to  the 'time  when  they  mjght  be 
called.  Then,  as  regarded  the  affidavits 
not  appearing  in  the  appendix,  that  omis- 
sion was  an  error  of  the  printer.  The 
peat  seeoinmendation  of  this  BiO  was,  that 
It  pnnrided  whaC  the  hiw  of  the  country 
could  Doi  give,  if  ^is  BUI  did  net  pas8> 
the>BaopIe  vmoold  be  left  Ibr  six  years  in 
the  hmntta  jof  Ufaose  in  whose  election  they 
bad  Boeeooem  whatwen  The  Commitlee 
M  00  wmj  gross  cases  of  fraud  proved  to 
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them,  that  they  felt  themselves  called  on 
to  declare  the  whole  election  void.  And 
on  the  subject  of  the  Report  he  beg^  to 
remind  the  House  that  it  was  unanimous. 
The  utmost  tiiat  was  said  by  one  or  two  of 
the  Committee  was,  that  they  did  not  like 
to  leffislate  on  this  sulyject.  The  House 
shoula  consider  that,  bv  a  gross  Msifica*- 
tion,  a  Corporation  had  been  established 
that  never  had  been  elected  by  the  people. 
He  contended  that  this  Bill  was  unobjec* 
tionable  on  any  constitutional  ground. 

Mr.  Wynn  would  ask  if  any  one  act  of 
illegality  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  Report* 

Mr.  PouUer  referred  to  the  case  cSf  O. 
Morris,  who,  harine  voted  on  one  P*per,  a 
seoMid  was  received  by  the  mayor.  Then 
there  was  another  person  whose  name  waa 
not  on  the  list  of  voters,  but  who  was 
allowed  to  vote  because  he  had  the  impu- 
dence to  say  that  he  was  the  person. 
James  Parker  was  brought  to  personate 
hisfedier,  in  the  case  of  anot|ier  person  there 
was  penury. 

An  hon.  Member  asked,  whether  this 
case  was  not  to  come  on  for  trial  at  the 
next  Gloucester  assises. 

Mr.  PouUer  replied  in  the  affirmative.; 
and,  in  answer  to  another  Question  from 
the  same  hon.  Member,  added,  that  it  was 
impossible  that  the  decision  of  a  jury  oould 
be  any  other  than  against  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Goulbum  said,  every  body 
who  had  heard  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  must  feel  assured  as  to  the  inu. 
partiality  with  which  he  had  acted  in  the 
chair  ot  the  Committee.  Of  course*  the 
hon.  Gentlemnn  had  not  exhibited  any*- 
thiuff  of  the  advocate  in  the  inquiry  which 
had  taken  place.  He  found  it  stated,  that 
the  Report  had  been  framed  on  certain 
affidavits.  N6w,  he  thought  it  unfeir  for 
any  such  proceedings  to  be  founded  on 
affidavits,  when  there  was  itrong  political 
excitement  or  feeling,  parties  were  often 
tempted  to  put  that  on  paper  which  they 
would  not  say  if  they  apprehended  a  cross- 
examination.  He  remembered  that  Lord 
Lyndhurst  when  at  the  bar  said — '^  who 
shdl  transfer  the  blush  of  bribery  to  paper?** 
He  observed  that  there  was  a  reference  to 
the  affidavits  in  the  appendix,  but  on  ex- 
amining it  he  found  no  affidavits  there. 
This  the  hon.  Gentleman  said  was  the 
omission  of  the  printer;  but  be  the  feult 
whose  it  might,  ne  would  ask  the  House 
would  they  vote  away  the  riffhts  of  the 
people  wiuiout  evidence?  He  regretted 
the  absence  of  die  learned  Sc^dtor- wneral, 
because  ha  wished  to  know  whether  tho 
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hoD.  and  learped  GeDtleroan  maiQtaioed 
bis  ppioioD.  This  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
Bill  founded  op  injustice.  He  called  on 
the  House  to  reflect  on  what  their  position 
would  be  if  the  judffnient  of  the  court;  at 
the  assizes,  should  be  In  direct  opposition  to 
the  opinion  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Leader  defended  the  conduct  of  the 
Committee^  and  denied  that  the  Chairman 
had  put  questions  unfoirlyto  any  of  the 
witnesses.  The  Committee  was  a  verjr 
fair  one^  and  was  attended  daily  by  three 
or  four  gentlemen  op  one  sidC;  and  three 
or  four  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Hardy  could  not  see  how  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  could  support  the  Bill, 
afker  the  Solicitor-General  nad  described 
it  as  a  dangerous  precedent.  For  himself 
he  should  i^ive  it  his  decided  opposition. 

Mr.  Ttms  mu3t  totally  deny  that  the 
Committee  was  satisfied  with  the  evidence, 
or  that  they  were  unanimous  in  their  deci« 
sion.  This  was  evident  ft'om  the  fact  that 
some  members  •  of  the  Committee  voted 
against  the  BilL  On  the  trial  also  which 
togk  place,  some  of  those  who  had  been 
condemned  by  the  Committee  were  declared 
innocent  by  a  court  of  law.  He  believed 
B^-enlargement  of  the  rule,  as  it  was  stated, 
had  taken  place,  and  that  the  case  stood  for 
hearing  this  month.  Let  them  look  at  the 
inconvenience  which  might  arise  if  this 
matter  should  be  brought  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  it  was  not  the  practice  to 
examine  ivitnesses  upon  affidavit.  There 
was  no  sufficient  reason  shown  why  the 
House  should  now  prematurely  oecide 
upon  a  question  which  would  be  fsjt  more 
satisfactorily  decided  upon  by  a  court  of 
law. 

Mr.  Praed  rose,  amidst  cries  of  ''  Ques- 
tion." He  was  sitting  there,,  he  said,  judi- 
cially, and  he  trusted  the  House  would 
bear  him.  He  was  not  present  upon  a 
former  occasion  when  the  Solicitor*  General 
delivered  his  opinion  upon  this  Bill.  In 
this  he  was  unK)rtunate,  but  the  Solicitor- 
General  himself  was  equally  unfortunate 
in  not  having  heard  bis  (Mr.  Praed's) 
opinion.  He  did  not  deny  that  this  might 
be  a  case  for  Parliamentary  decision,  but 
not  under  present  circumstances,  because  it 
was  pending  in  a  court  of  law.  If  the 
Solicitor-General  were  now  present,  be  felt 
confident  that,  after  the  opinion  bdTore  ex- 
pressed by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  the 
Bill  would  TM)t  be  allowed  to  proceed  further. 
He  contended  that  the  case  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth was  a  case  in  point.  There,  two 
witnesses  were  dismiss^  by  a  Committee 


of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  blanM^eap  and 
without  reproach,  who,  however,  were  after- 
wards visited  with  the  strongly  marked 
condemnation  of  a  Jury.  The  House  of 
Commons,  a  political  tribunal,  was  here 
called  upon  to  legislate  upon  a  polidcal 
crime.  Such  a  course  was  pregnant  with 
mischief,  and  he  would  oppose  the  Bill  in 
every  stage. 

The  House  divided  on  the  clause  ■  ■  Ayes 
98 ;  Noes  64* ;— Majority  84. 
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The  House  resumed,  Committee  to  sit 
again. 
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